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SCHEME  OF  SOUND  SYMBOLS 

FOR  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  WORDS. 


Note.— (-)  is  the  mark  dividing  words  respelt  phonetically  into  syl¬ 
lables;  ('),  the  accent  indicating  on  which  syllable  or  syllables  the 
accent  or  stress  of  the  voice  is  to  be  placed. 


Sound -sym¬ 
bols  em-  Representing  the  Sounds  as 
ployed  in  exemplified  in  the  Words. 
Respelling. 


Words  respelt  with 
Sound-symbols  and  Marks 
for  Pronunciation. 


а. ,  .mate,  fate,  fail,  aye . mat,  fat,  fdl,  d. 

d. .  .mat,  fat . . mat,  fat. 

d. .  .far,  calm,  father . far,  kam,f dither. 

d.  . .  care,  fair . car,  far. 

aw.  .fall,  laud,  law  . fawl,  lawd,  law. 

e. .  .mete,  meat,  feet,  free  . met,  met,  fet,  fre. 

e. .  .met,  bed . met,  bed. 

e. .  .her,  stir,  heard,  cur . . . .  .her,  ster ,  herd,  Jeer. 

1 . .  .pine,  ply,  height . pin,  pll,  hit. 

1. .  .pin,  nymph,  ability . pin,  nimf,  d-bil'i-tl. 

d. .  .note,  toll,  soul . not,  tbl,  sol. 

б.  .  .not,  plot . not,  plot. 

o..  .move,  smooth . mov,  smith. 

6.  .  .Goethe  (similar  to  e  in  her). .  .go’teh. 

ow.  .noun,  bough,  cow . nown,  bow,  Jcowc 

oy .  .boy,  boil . boy,  boyl. 

u. .  .pure,  dew,  few . pur,  du,fu. 

it. .  .bud,  come,  tough . bud ,  kum,  tuf. 

u. .  .full,  push,  good . fid,  push,  gud. 

u. .  .French  plume,  Scotch  guid.  .plum,  gud. 


ch..  chair,  match . char,  mach. 

ch...  German  buch,  Heidelberg, 

Scotch  loch  (guttural) . boch,  M del-berch,  locfb^ 

g.  ...game,  go,  gun . gam,  go,  gun. 

j - judge,  gem,  gin . .jvj,jem,  jin. 

k.  .  .king,  cat,  cot,  cut . king,  kdt,  kot,  kiit. 

8 — sit,  scene,  cell,  city,  cypress .  .sit,  sen,  sel,  sit'i,  si'prea. 

*A...shun,  ambition . shun,  dm-bish'un. 

th..  .thing,  breath  .  .  .thing,  breth. 

^...though,  breathe . tho,  breth. 

z.... zeal,  maze,  muse . zel,  maz,  muz. 

th... azure,  vision . dzh'er ,  vieh'fyi. 
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MARBLE. 

MARBLE,  n.  mdr'bl  [F.  marbre — from  L  marmfirem; 
Dut.  manner,  marble]  :  calcareous  stone  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish ;  anything  made  of  marble ;  certain  rocks 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish  (see  below).  Also  a  little 
stone  ball  used  by  boys  in  play,  made  in  Saxony  and  ex¬ 
ported  to  various  countries :  hard  calcareous  stone  is 
broken  into  small  cubical  blocks,  of  which  about  150  at 
once  are  thrown  into  a  mill  of  revolving  stone  and  oak 
slabs,  which  grinds,  rounds,  and  polishes  the  marbles  in 
about  15  minutes.  M.  denotes  also  a  stone  remarkable 
for  some  inscription  or  sculpture :  V.  to  variegate  or  vein 
in  imitation  of  marble  :  Adj.  made  of  marble  ;  variegated 
or  veined  like  marble;  hard;  insensible.  Marbling, 
imp.  mar'bling :  N.  the  art  or  practice  of  coloring  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  marble.  Mar'bled,  pp.  -bid :  Adj.  stained  with 
irregular  streaks  or  veins  of  color.  Mar'bler,  N.  - bier , 
one  who  veins  paper-work,  wood,  stone,  etc.,  in  imitation 
of  marble.  MaR'bly,  ad.  -ble,  in  the  manner  of  marble. 
Marble-hearted,  hard-hearted;  cold;  cruel. 

MARBLE  :  species  of  stone  of  calcareous  nature,  close 
texture,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish.  The 
genuine  M.  is  more  crystalline  in  texture  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  limestone,  which  it  otherwise  closely  resembles. 
It  can  be  artificially  formed  by  burning  limestone  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  destroy  the  impurities  which  it  contains.  By 
this  process  the  stone  becomes  white,  and  if  not  over¬ 
heated  it  retains  its  strength  and  texture.  This  change 
is  often  seen  at  lime-kilns  when  some  of  the  outer  blocks 
of  stone  are  not  sufficiently  burned  to  form  lime  for  com¬ 
mercial  uses.  This  indicates  that  M.  was  formed  from 
lime  which  was  deprived  of  its  coloring  matter  by  the 
action  of  heat. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  M.  varying  greatly  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  value.  By  far  the  larger  portion  contains 
various  impurities  which  mar  its  beauty  and  diminish 
its  utility.  M.  was  used  to  some  extent  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  many  of  the  magnificent  Greek  and 
Roman  structures,  the  admiration  of  succeeding  ages, 
were  of  this  material.  In  both  ancient  and  modern  times 
M.  has  been  used  in  exterior  and  interior  adornment  of 
costly  houses  and  fine  public  buildings  of  other  mate¬ 
rials.  It  has  also  been,  and  remains,  the  favorite 
material  for  the  sculptor.  The  principal  kinds  of  M.  used 
by  the  famous  Greek  sculptors  were  the  Pentelic,  ob¬ 
tained  in  Attica,  and  the  Parian,  from  the  island  of 
Paros.  This  variety  was  preferred  by  sculptors,  but  for 
building  purposes  the  Pentelic  was  extensively  used. 
The  Parthenon  at  Athens  was  built  of  this  kind  of  M. 
It  is  somewhat  whiter  than  the  Parian  M.,  but  is  more 
readily  disintegrated  by  exposure  to  the  elements.  The 
Romans  obtained  their  M.  from  Carrara  in  Italy,  whence 
is  secured  a  portion  of  the  stone  used  by  modern  sculp¬ 
tors.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  impurities,  and  readily 
takes  a  very  high  polish.  The  texture  is  firm,  but  the 
jfrain  is  not  as  fine  as  in  some  other  varieties. 

Yf  is  verv  widely  distributed  in  both  the  old  and  the 
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new  world  it  varies  greatly  in  appearance  and  quality, 
in  color  it  ranges  from  the  purest  white  through  all  the 
intermediate  shades  to  an  intense  black.  The  finer 
grades  are  very  valuable,  often  selling  as  high  as  $20 
per  cubic  ft. ;  but  the  lower  qualities  are  worth  little  if 
any  more  than  ordinary  limestone.  The  color  of  some 
varieties  is  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter. 
Much  of  the  M.  quarried  near  Chicago  appears  white 
when  taken  from  the  earth,  but  becomes  discolored  by 
exposure  to  the  weather.  The  change  in  appearance 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  air  on  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  petroleum  which  the  stone  contains. 

In  quantity  the  colored  varieties  of  M.  far  exceed  the 
white,  but  the  white  is  much  more  valuable  for  either 
architectural  or  ornamental  purposes,  and  is  almost 
wholly  used  by  sculptors.  In  the  United  States,  M., 
both  white  and  colored,  is  found  in  numerous  localities. 
There  are  large  deposits  also  in  Canada.  The  three 
states  of  O.  Ill.,  and  Iowa,  furnish  about  one  half  the 
quantity  of  M.  quarried  in  this  country.  Large  quantities 
are  obtained  in  Vt.,  whence  comes  the  finest  quality  thus 
far  discovered  in  deposits  of  any  extent  in  America.  In 
Rutland  there  is  a  layer  of  as  fine  color  as  the  Carrara 
M.,  but  of  slightly  inferior  texture:  it  is  only  three  or 
four  ft.  in^thiclmess,  and  is  found  in  a  bed  of  clouded  M. 
40  or  50  ft!  thick.  It  is  used  for  statuary.  The  quarries 
at  this  place  furnish  nearly  all  the  M.  suitable  for  use 
of  sculptors  that  is  found  in  the  United  States. 

A  very  fine  grade  of  black  M.  is  found  at  Shoreham, 
Vt. ;  and  hansomely  mottled  M.  is  found  in  many  places. 
The  largest  quarries  of  colored  M.  are  in  e.  Tenn.  :  the 
product  is  known  as  ‘  Tennessee  M.,’  and  is  extensively 
used  for  interior  decoration  of  buildings,  for  furniture, 
etc.  It  is  beautifully  mottled  and  is  more  readily  worked 
than  most  of  the  colored  varieties  found  farther  north. 

Considerable  M.  is  found  in  Colorado  and  Montana; 
and  one  of  the  most  extensive  deposits  in  the  world  has 
been  discovered  in  California.  The  latter  contains  many 
different  shades  of  colored  and  variegated  M.,  and  large 
quantities  of  pure  white  M.  of  very  fine  texture.  Excel¬ 
lent  M.  for  building  purposes  is  plentiful  in  the  w.  parts 
of  Mass,  and  Connecticut. 

Deposits  of  M.  vary  in  thickness  from  comparatively 
thin  layers  to  600  ft.  The  upper  portion  of  the  stone  is 
usually  of  little  value,  as  it  has  been  cracked  and  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  action  of  heat  and  moisture.  Gunpowder 
and  other  explosives  are  not  used  in  M.  quarries,  as 
they  shatter  and  waste  the  valuable  stone.  Blocks  are 
cut  around  with  drills  or  chisels  worked  usually  by 
steam,  the  center  piece  is  removed,  and  the  others  are 
cut  by  horizontal  drills  which  are  run  at  the  proper  depth 
to  give  the  block  the  thickness  required.  The  subse¬ 
quent  cutting  of  the  stone  is  done  with  saws  of  strips  of 
soft  iron  driven  by  steam.  The  cutting  power  of  these 
saws  is  greatly  increased  by  a  liberal  supply  of  sand 
and  water.  After  being  sawn  to  the  required  size  and 
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thickness  the  blocks  of  marble  are  polished  by  rubbing 
with  sand  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness,  the  process  be¬ 
ing  finished  by  the  use  of  extremely  fine  emery  powder. 
Most  of  this  work  is  done  with  machines,  but  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  are  by  hand  power. 

Many  thousand  tons  of  marble  are  used  every  year  in 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  dust,  to  generate  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  for  soda  fountains,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  materials  known.  Impor¬ 
tations  of  marble,  mostly  in  rough  blocks,  amount  in 
value  to  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  per  year.  The 
production  in  the  United  States  for  1906  was  valued  at 
$7,339,125. 

MARBLEHEAD,  mar-bl-hed' :  seaport  town  in  Essex 
county,  Mass.,  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  16  m.  n.e.  of 
Boston,  4  m.  s.e.  of  Salem;  on  a  high,  rocky  peninsula 
(about  3,700  acres)  4  m.  long,  2  m.  broad;  terminus  of 
short  branches  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad.  It  has  a 
deep,  capacious,  easily  accessible,  and  nearly  land-locked 
harbor;  and  was  early  a  place  of  prosperous  commerce, 
and  later  was  largely  engaged  in  fisheries.  Recently  these 
interests  have  declined,  and  the  shoe-manufacture  has 
become  prominent.  Marblehead  is  also  becoming  a  very 
favorite  summer  resort  and  a  rendezvous  for  yachts.  The 
town  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  some  of  their  peculiar  idioms  and  quaintness  of  man¬ 
ner  are  still  traceable  in  their  descendants.  The  place 
has  many  interesting  features.  It  has  a  national  bank, 
savings  bank,  newspaper,  and  well-conducted  schools. 
Marblehead  has  always  been  ardently  patriotic:  it  sent 
1,000  men  to  the  army  of  the  revolution,  and  1,440  to 
the  civil  war.  At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
there  were  600  widows;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  of 
1812  Marblehead  had  500  citizens  prisoners  of  war  in 
England.  A  fire,  1877,  which  swept  away  most  of  its 
business  portion,  was  a  disastrous  check  to  its  prosperity. 
Pop.  (1900)  7,582;  (1910)  7,338. 

MAR'BLING:  in  bookbinding,  a  process  of  ornament¬ 
ing  the  edges  of  books.  After  the  edges  of  the  book 
have  been  cut  by  the  plough  (see  Bookbinding)  the  book 
is  tied  between  two  boards  and  taken  to  the  trough,  a 
vessel  2  inches  deep,  which  is  filled  with  clean  gum  water. 
Various  colored  pigments,  ground  in  spirits  of  wine  and 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ox  gall,  are  thrown  upon 
the  surface  of  the  gum  water,  and  disposed  in  various 
forms  with  a  quill  and  comb,  according  to  the  required 
pattern.  This  being  obtained,  the  edges  of  the  book  are 
dipped  into  the  trough,  and  the  colors  adhere.  Cold  water 
is  then  dashed  over  the  edges,  which  sets  the  colors  and 
brings  them  out  clear. 

MARBURG,  m&r'burch:  interesting  old  German  town, 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Lahn,  50  m.  n.  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  49  m 
s.w.  of  Cassel.  Its  situation  is  strikingly  beautiful;  it  is 
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chiefly  on  a  hill,  round  which  are  quaint,  old-fashioned 
houses,  interspersed  with  buildings  of  later  date,  and 
separated  by  terrace-gardens.  The  hill  is  crowned  by  the 
stately  burg  or  castle,  and  at  its  base  extends  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Lahn.  Of  ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  the  fine  church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  a  gem  of  the 
purest  early  Gothic,  begun  1255,  completed  1283,  having 
two  towers  303  ft.  in  height.  It  was  erected  in  honor  of 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (q.v.),  daughter  of  Andreas 
II.  of  Hungary,  and  wife  of  Ludwig,  Landgraf  of  Hesse 
and  Thuringia.  From  her,  the  ancestress  of  the  Cassel 
and  Darmstadt  branches  of  the  House  of  Hesse,  is 
descended  the  present  Princess  (Alexandra)  of  Wales. 
The  castle  of  Marburg  was  built  1065.  In  one  of  its 
halls  the  conferences  between  the  Wittenberg  and  Swiss 
reformers  regarding  the  Lord’s  Supper  took  place.  The 
Univ.  of  Marburg  was  founded  1527  by  Philip  the 
Magnanimous,  Landgraf  of  Hesse.  It  was  the  first  estab¬ 
lished  without  Papal  privileges,  and  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  in  Prot.  Europe.  Among  its  earliest 
students  were  the  celebrated  Patrick  Hamilton,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Tyndale,  translator  of  the  English  Bible.  The 
university  has  four  faculties — Theology,  Jurisprudence, 
Medicine,  and  Arts;  and  comprises  about  90  professors 
and  1,200  students;  its  library  has  140,000  vols.  Exten¬ 
sive  potteries  and  tanneries  are  in  operation.  Pop.  17,500. 

MAR'BURY  v.  MADISON:  a  well-known  decision  in 
law  handed  down  in  1803  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  important  as  affording  the  earliest  instance 
of  the  declaration  by  the  court  that  a  congressional 
statute  is  null  and  void  by  reason  of  its  repugnance  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Marbury  was 
appointed  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  by  President  Adams,  but  the  commission,  though 
drawn  up,  signed,  and  sealed,  had  never  been  delivered. 
Madison,  when  he  became  secretary  of  state,  refused  to 
deliver  it.  An  act  of  congress  empowered  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  issue  to  executive  officers  a  writ 
of  mandamus  to  force  them  to  attend  to  their  duties, 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  act  Marbury  brought  suit.  Now 
the  constitution  nowhere  mentions  the  right  to  issue  a 
writ  of  mandamus  among  the  cases  of  original  jurisdic¬ 
tion  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
therefore  decided  against  Marbury,  and  his  argument, 
admittedly  the  only  accurate  one,  established  an  impor¬ 
tant  precedent  which  is  found  only  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

MARC,  n.  mark  [F.  marc] ;  the  refuse  matter  of 
grapes  or  other  fruit  from  which  the  juice  has  been 
expressed. 

MARC,  marck:  weight  for  gold  or  silver;  coin.  See 
Mark  (standard  weight). 

MARCANTO'NIO:  engraver.  See  Raimondi. 
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MARCASITE,  n.  mar'kd-sit  [F.  marcassite — from  Ar. 
mawrkjassidd  or  marqachitha,  like  a  shining,  fire-giving 
stone]:  white  iron  pyrites,  occurring  crystallized  in  modi¬ 
fied  rhombic  prisms,  in  stalactite  crusts,  etc.,  nearly  tin- 
white,  and  more  strongly  metallic  in  lustre  than  ordinary 
pyrites;  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphur  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  also  as  an  ornamental  stone;  though  opaque 
it  is  a  rough  substitute  for  diamond,  because  of  its 
brilliant  lustre  when  polished.  The  name  Marcasite,  for¬ 
merly  applied  to  all  crystallized  and  radiated  pyrites,  is 
now  restricted  to  those  forms  of  native  bisulphide  of 
iron  which  crystallize  in  the  orthorhombic  system — called 
sometimes  ‘prismatic  iron  pyrites.’  MarcasitTc,  a.  -sit’ik, 
pertaining  to  or  resembling  marcasite. 

MARCATO,  mdr-ka'td,  in  Music:  in  a  strongly  accen¬ 
tuated  or  marked  manner. 

MARCELINE,  n.  mdr'sel-in  [F. — from  L.  marceo,  I 
am  weak  or  thin]:  a  thin  silk  tissue  used  for  linings, 
etc.,  in  ladies’  dresses. 

MARCELLIAN,  n.  mdr-sel'li-an:  in  chli.  hist.,  follower 
of  Marcellus,  Bp.  of  Ancyra,  in  the  4th  c.,  who,  in  his 
zeal  against  Arianism,  ran  into  Sabellianism. 

MARCEL'LUS  II.  (Marcello  Cervini),  Pope  of 
Rome:  b.  in  the  Mark  of  Ancona;  d.  1555,  Apr.  30, 
having  been  pope  only  21  days.  As  cardinal  he  was  very 
prominent  in  the  discussions  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
over  which  he  was  appointed  to  preside  as  legate  of 
Julius  III.,  whom  he  afterward  succeeded  in  the  pon¬ 
tifical  chair.  His  feeble  health  gave  way  under  the 
exhaustion  of  the  conclave  which  elected  him  and  the 
elaborate  ceremonial  of  his  accession.  He  had  high 
repute  for  ability  and  integrity.  He  is  remarkable  from 
the  minor  but  curious  circumstance  of  his  not  complying 
with  the  ancient  custom  by  which  the  pope,  on  his  elec¬ 
tion,  lays  aside  his  baptismal  name,  and  assumes  a  new 
one. 

MARCELLUS,  mar-seVus,  Marcus  Claudius:  Roman 
warrior:  about  B.c.  268-208;  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
plebeian  families.  He  was  consul  for  the  first  time  B.c. 
222,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Insubrians 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  slaying  with  his  own  hand  their  king, 
Britomartus  or  Viridomarus,  whose  spoils  he  dedicated  to 
Jupiter;  for  this  success  Marcellus  was  honored  with  a 
triumph.  This  was  the  third  and  last  occasion  in  Roman 
history  on  which  spolia  opima  were  offered  to  the  gods. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War,  Marcellus  fought  as  pretor, 
b.c.  216,  against  Hannibal  at  Nola,  in  Campania;  and 
the  victory  which  he  gained  was  the  more  important,  as 
it  showed  that  Hannibal  was  not  invincible,  and  that  the 
Romans  had  not  been  irreparably  overthrown  at  Cannae. 
In  the  course  of  two  years,  he  thrice  repulsed  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  general  at  this  place.  Being  consul  again  b.c. 
214  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  war  in 
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Sicily.  He  took  Leontini,  massacring  in  cold  blood  2,000 
Roman  deserters  whom  he  found  there,  and  then  ad¬ 
vanced  against  Syracuse,  which  he  tried  to  storm.  All  his 
efforts  were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  skill  of  Archi¬ 
medes  (q.v.),  and  he  was  compelled  to  regularly  blockade 
the  city.  Famine,  pestilence,  and,  ultimately,  treachery, 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  of  the  Syracusans, 
enabled  Marcellus  'to  make  himself  master  of  the  place 
b.c.  212,  after  which  the  remainder  of  Sicily  was  soon 
brought  under  Roman  dominion.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
general  who  adopted  the  practice  (afterward  common) 
of  despoiling  conquered  cities  of  their  works  of  art.  b.c. 
210  he  was  again  consul,  and  was  again  opposed  to  Han¬ 
nibal,  with  whom  he  fought  an  indecisive  battle  at 
Numistro,  in  Lucania;  and  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at 
Canusium,  in  Apulia,  b.c.  209;  but  on  the  day  following 
retrieved  the  defeat,  b.c.  208  he  was  for  the  fifth  time 
elected  to  the  consulate,  and  assumed  once  more  the 
command  of  the  Roman  army  against  Hannibal.  When 
out  reconnoitering,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was 
slain.  The  Carthaginian  general  treated  his  remains  with 
honor. — It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  the  accounts  of  Mar- 
cellus’s  life  given  by  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  others  are 
believed  to  be  much  colored  and  distorted — as  Polybius, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  authorities  on  the 
Punic  War,  denies  that  Marcellus  ever  defeated  Hannibal 
at  all. 

MARCESCENT,  a.  mar-ses'sent  [L.  marces'cens,  or 
marcescen'ten,  pining  away  or  decaying;  decaying;  fad¬ 
ing;  in  hot.,  gradually  withering,  but  not  falling  off  until 
the  part  bearing  it  is  perfected.  Marces'cible,  a.  -si-bl, 
liable  to  decay  or  fade. 

MARCH,  n.  march  [F.  marche,  march,  walk;  marcher, 
to  walk — from  mid.  L.  marcare — from  L.  marcus,  a  ham¬ 
mer:  Bret,  marc’h ;  W.  march,  a  horse:  It.  marciare,  to 
walk]:  deliberate,  regular,  stately  walk;  the  journey  of 
troops  from  one  place  to  another;  the  movement  of  sol¬ 
diers  in  order;  slow  or  laborious  walk;  movement;  pro¬ 
gression;  signal  to  move.  Also,  a  piece  of  music  fitted  to 
accompany  the  movement  of  troops,  or  composed  after 
the  measure  of  the  march  of  troops,  chiefly  for  military 
bands,  with  wind  instruments;  there  are  slow  and  quick 
marches,  also  marches  peculiar  to  different  countries:  V. 
to  move  in  order  by  steps;  to  cause  to  move;  to  walk  in 
a  stately,  deliberate  manner.  March'ing,  imp.:  Adj. 
pert,  to  a  march;  moving:  N.  military  movement;  pas¬ 
sage  of  soldiers.  Marched,  pp.  mdrcht. 

MARCH:  market-town  of  Cambridgeshire,  England,  29 
m.  n.  from  Cambridge,  on  the  Old  Nen.  In  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  March  Wet  Fen,  a  drained  fen  with  an  area 
of  3,600  acres.  Pop.  of  town  6,190. 

MARCH,  n.  march  [mid.  L.  Marcius;  L.  Martins,  the 
month  of  Mars — from  L.  Mars,  the  god  of  war — lit.,  the 
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month  belonging  to  Mars]:  third  month  of  the  year; 
first  month  of  the  old  Roman  year,  comprising  31  days. 
It  was  considered  the  first  month  of  the  year  in  England 
until  the  change  of  style  1752,  and  the  legal  year  was 
reckoned  from  Mar.  25.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  it 
Hlyd  monath,  stormy  month,  and  Hraed  monath,  rugged 
month.  There  is  an  old  proverb,  still  in  vogue  with  the 
English  and  Scotch  rustics,  which  represents  March  as 
borrowing  three  days  from  April;  and  in  The  Complaynt 
of  Scotland  they  are  thus  described: 

The  first  it  shall  be  wind  and  weet ; 

The  next  it  shall  be  snaw  and  sleet ; 

The  third  it  shall  be  sic  a  freeze 

Shall  gar  the  birds  stick  to  the  trees. 

But  it  is  disputed  whether  these  ‘borrowed  days’  are  the 
last  three  of  March  or  the  first  three  of  April.  March- 
mad,  rash  to  an  extreme — in  allusion  to  March  being  the 
rutting  time  of  hares,  when  they  are  very  excitable. 

MARCH,  Francis  Andrew,  a.m.,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d.: 
author:  b.  Millbury,  Mass.,  1825,  Oct.  25.  He  graduated 
at  Amherst  1845;  was  tutor  there  1847-49;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  New  York  1850;  taught  in  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  1852-55;  and  became  tutor  in  Lafayette  College 
1855,  adjunct  professor  1856,  professor  of  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  comparative  philology  1857,  and  lecturer  in 
the  law  dept.  1877.  In  1907,  he  became  professor  emer¬ 
itus.  He  received  the  degree  ll.d.  from  the  College  of 
N.  J.  1870,  and  Amherst  1871,  and  l.h.d.  from  Columbia 
1887;  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Philological 
Assoc.  1873,  and  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Assoc.  1876.  He 
ranks  as  an  authority  in  his  department  of  study.  And 
as  such,  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  World’s  Fair,  St. 
Louis,  1904.  He  has  published  A  Method  of  Philological 
Study  of  the  English  Language  (New  York  1865); 
Parser  and  Analyzer  for  Beginners  (1869);  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar  (1870);  Introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon  (1871). 
With  his  son,  F.  A.  March,  Jr.,  he  published,  in  1903,  a 
Thesaurus  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

MARCHAND,  mdr-shdn,  Felix  Gabriel:  Canadian 
legislator  and  author:  b.  St.  John’s,  P.  Q.,  1832,  Jan.  9. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Hyacinth  College,  was  admitted 
a  notary  public  in  1855,  entered  practice  at  St.  John’s, 
and  from  1867  sat  for  the  county  of  St.  John’s  in  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  From 
1878,  Mar.  8,  to  1879,  Mar.  19,  he  was  provincial  secre¬ 
tary,  from  1879,  Mar.  19  to  Oct.  30,  was  commissioner 
of  crown-lands,  and  from  Jan.  29,  1887,  to  1892  speaker 
of  the  assembly.  In  1897,  he  became  premier,  with  the 
treasury  portfolio.  Subsequent  to  the  invasion  at  Eccles 
Hill  during  the  Fenian  troubles  (1870),  he  commanded  a 
militia  brigade.  He  did  much  to  improve  Canadian  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  for  many  years  was  proprietor  and  editor  of 
Le  Franco-Canadien.  He  published  a  Manuel  et  Formu- 
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laire  du  Notariat;  and  also  the  comedies  Fatcnville  and 
Erreur  n’est  pas  Compte  in  prose,  and  TJn  Bonheur  en 
Attire  un  Autre  and  Les  Faux  Brillants  in  verse. 

MARCHAND,  Jean  Baptiste  Thomas:  French  officer 
and  explorer:  b.  Thoissey,  1863,  Nov.  22.  He  attended 
the  military  school  at  St.  Maixent,  entered  the  marine 
service  in  1883,  was  sent  to  Senegambia  in  1889,  and  in 
1890  explored  the  sources  of  the  Niger.  In  1898,  he 
occupied  Fashoda,  having  established  a  line  of  posts 
between  French  possessions  in  West  Africa  and  on  the 
eastern  coast,  but  on  the  demand  of  England  he  was 
forced  to  withdraw.  He  took  part  in  the  expedition 
against  China  in  1900.  Consult:  Castellani,  M.  VAfricain 
(1902);  Poirier,  De  VOubanghi  a  Fachoda  (1900). 

MARCHAND,  John  Bonnett:  1808,  Aug.  27 — 1875, 
Apr.  13;  b.  Greensborough,  Penn.:  naval  officer.  He 
entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  1828;  was  pro¬ 
moted  passed  midshipman  1834,  lieutenant  1840,  com¬ 
mander  1855,  captain  1862,  and  commodore  1866;  and 
was  retired  1870.  He  participated  in  the  Seminole  In¬ 
dian  war  1841-2;  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz  and  capture 
of  Tuspan  1847;  Paraguay  expedition  1859-60;  capture 
of  Fernandina  1862;  and  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  where  he 
twice  rammed  the  Confederate  iron-clad  Tennessee ,  1864, 
Aug.  5. 

MARCHES,  n.  plu.  march'ez  [F.  marche,  a  military 
frontier,  a  march:  AS.  mearc,  a  mark;  Goth.  marJca,  a 
border:  comp.  Gael,  marc,  a  horse;  marcaich,  to  ride]: 
borders  of  a  country  not  separated  by  natural  boundaries 
of  rivers  or  mountains;  frontiers.  The  Marches,  term 
formerly  applied  to  the  boundaries  or  the  border  terri¬ 
tories  between  England  and  Scotland,  also  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  (see  Mark):  in  Scotch  law,  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  properties.  The  Marches,  in  Italy,  a  central 
region  of  the  kingdom,  comprising  the  provinces  Ancona, 
Ascoli-Piceno,  Mascarata,  Pisaro,  Urbino;  3,751  sq.m.; 
pop.  966,533;  chief  city,  Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
March,  v.  march,  in  Scot.,  to  join,  as  a  frontier;  to 
border.  March'ing,  imp.  Marched,  pp.  mdrcht.  March'- 
er,  n.  -er,  the  officer  who  defends  the  borders  of  a  coun¬ 
try.  Riding  the  marches,  an  ancient  annual  ceremony 
of  perambulating  the  boundaries  of  a  burgh  or  township 
in  Scotland. 

MARCHESI,  mdr-M'sc,  Mathilde:  German  singer:  b. 
Frankfort-on-Main,  1826,  Mar.  26.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Graumann;  she  studied  under  Nicolai  in  Vienna,  and 
in  Paris  under  Garcia,  whose  assistant  she  became.  A 
splendid  mezzo  soprano,  she  toured  Europe  for  several 
years,  married  Salvatore  Marchesi,  a  baritone,  in  1852, 
and  in  1854  became  professor  at  the  Vienna  Conserva¬ 
tory.  After  three  years  at  Cologne  in  a  like  position  she 
removed  to  Paris  in  1868.  She  was  a  teacher  of  rare 
merit,  and  author  of  a  method  of  singing,  of  two  vol- 
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times  of  personal  recollections  in  German  (1877;  1888) «, 
and  of  Marchesi  and  Music  (1897). 

MARCHIALI,  mar-ke-a'le,  or  Marchialy.  See  Iron 
Mask,  Man  with  the. 

MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA:  a  popular  ballad 
sung  during  the  American  civil  war,  and  commemorating 
Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea.  It  was  written  by  H.  C. 
Work  (q.v.),  1864,  Nov.  16. 

MARCHIONESS,  n.  fern,  mdr'shon-es  [It.  marchesa ; 
mid.  L.  marchionis'sa ,  a  marchioness]:  the  wife  of  a 
marquis  or  marquess;  a  lady  having  the  rank  of  a 
marquess. 

MARCHPANE,  n.  march' pan  [F.  massepain ;  OF. 
marcepain ,  a  bread-lump — from  It.  marzapane,  a  confec¬ 
tion  of  flour,  almonds,  and  sugar,  etc.:  L.  massa,  a  lump; 
pauis ,  bread]:  in  OE.,  a  cooked  compound  of  flour,  va¬ 
rious  fruits,  and  sugar,  made  into  fancy  shapes;  a  seed¬ 
cake  or  a  bun;  a  pasty. 

MARCIANIST,  n.  mar' slii-an-ist :  in  chh.  hist.,  fol¬ 
lower  of  a  certain  Marcianus  Trapezita  in  the  time  of 
Justinian.  They  kept  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  a  fast. 
They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Marcionists. 

MARCION,  mar' shi-on:  founder  of  the  Marcionites,  an 
extremely  ascetic  sect,  ordinarily,  though  with  doubtful 
correctness,  ranked  among  the  Gnostics,  with  whose 
system  some  of  their  doctrines  agreed.  He  is  heard  of 
first  at  Rome,  soon  after  a.d.  139.  (The  tradition  that 
he  was  son  of  the  Bp.  of  Sinope  lacks  verification.)  He 
was  born  at  Sinope,  and  was  a  ship-owner;  he  died  prob¬ 
ably  not  long  after  165.  At  Rome  he  advanced  some  of 
his  peculiar  doctrines,  and  made  efforts  to  commend 
them  to  the  local  church,  to  which  also  he  gave  money 
liberally;  but  his  restless,  prying,  theorizing  intellect 
constantly  led  him  into  opinions  and  practices  too  hos¬ 
tile  to  those  of  his  fellow-Christians  to  permit  of  their 
being  passed  over  in  silence.  He  met  at  Rome  the  Sy¬ 
rian  Gnostic  Cerdon,  whose  system  he  took  as  a  basis  for 
a  duaiistic — and  so  far  Gnostic — system  of  his  own,  in 
some  fundamental  respects,  antagonistic  to  Christianity. 
The  gospel  of  Christ,  according  to  him,  consisted  in  the 
free  love  of  the  Good;  the  Mosaic  system,  with  its  mo¬ 
tives  of  rewards  and  punishments,  was  mere  legality; 
and  there  is  an  irreconcilable  opposition  between  the 
respective  authors  of  the  ‘Law’  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  the  ‘Gospel’  in  the  New,  i.e.,  between  the  wrath¬ 
ful  and  sternly  just  creator  of  man,  and  the  God  who  was 
in  Christ.  His  system  is  not  perfectly  known;  and  it  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  assumed  three  or  four  aborig¬ 
inal  beings — Good,  Evil,  Creator,  and  Matter;  but  prob¬ 
ably  his  followers  generally  held  to  the  dual  original 
beings — a  good  God,  and  one  not  good  (see  Gnostics). 
He  proclaimed  extreme  asceticism;  forbade  all  amuse¬ 
ments,  ornaments,  social  elegancies,  and  refinement;  pro- 
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hibited  the  use  of  wine  and  of  flesh;  denounced  mar¬ 
riage;  and  all  this  on  the  basis  of  that  dualism  which  he 
held  in  common  with  the  Gnostics,  which  identified  all 
matter  with  evil — the  work  of  a  creator  opposed  to  the 
good  God.  His  speculations  were  amazingly  grotesque 
misapplications  and  misunderstandings  of  the  apostle 
Paul’s  profound  and  spiritual  antithesis  between  the  law 
as  given  by  Moses  and  the  free  grace  of  God  as  devel¬ 
oped  and  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ.  To  antagonize  the 
Judaizing  elements  in  the  Catholic  Church,  he  took  as  his 
mission.  Respecting  the  outward  form  of  worship  prac¬ 
ticed  among  his  followers,  little  is  known  save  that  it  had 
great  similarity — as  had  their  whole  religious  system — 
to  that  of  the  Manicheans  (q.v.):  indeed  the  Marcionites 
may  be  regarded  almost  as  the  Manicheans  of  the  2d  c. 
Marcion  entirely  rejected  the  Old  Testament  as  an  evil 
work;  and  of  the  New  Testament,  all  but  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  whom  he  deemed  Christ’s  only  true  apostle,  and  the 
Gospel  of  Luke,  which  had  also  to  undergo  purification 
of  its  errors  at  his  hand.  Its  first  four  chapters  were 
omitted,  and  the  fifth  he  began  with  the  words:  ‘In  the 
15th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  God  came  to 
Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee,  and  spoke  on  the  Sabbath.’ 
Marcion  gained  multitudes  of  followers  throughout  Syria, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  other  lands.  He  made  Rome  his 
abode,  but  journeyed  in  various  countries  seeking  to  gain 
followers,  and  hoping  to  supplant  the  Catholic  Church 
with  Marcionite  churches.  We  read  of  many  Marcionite 
presbyters  and  bishops.  The  greatest  success  of  the 
strange  system  was  in  150-250;  due,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  to  the  fact  that,  with  most  abhorrent  errors,  ‘the 
sect  maintained  certain  genuine  Christian  ideas  which 
the  Catholic  Church  had  forgotten.’  Under  Constantine 
and  his  successors  they  were  persecuted.  In  the  West 
with  the  beginning  of  the  4th  c.  they  began  to  be  merged 
in  the  Manicheans;  in  the  East  they  subsisted  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  party  till  the  6th  c. 

MARCONI,  mar-kd'ne,  Guglielmo:  Italian  inventor 
and  electrical  engineer:  b.  Marzabotto,  near  Bologna, 
Italy,  1875,  Sep.  23.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Bologna  and  Padua,  and  so  early  as  1890  undertook 
experiments  in  demonstration  of  his  theory  that  the  elec¬ 
tric  current  readily  passes  through  any  substance,  and 
w*hen  started  in  a  given  direction  follows  a  direct  course 
without  the  assistance  of  any  sort  of  conductor.  He 
finally  invented  an  apparatus  for  wireless  telegraphy, 
which  was  successfully  tested  in  England  and  Italy  by 
Sir  William  Henry  Preece,  engineer  and  electrician-in¬ 
chief  of  the  English  postal-telegraph  service.  Marconi 
wras  the  first  to  perfect  the*  appliances  used  in  space 
telegraphy,  and  the  first  to  patent  the  application  of  the 
electric  waves  discovered  by  Heinrich  Hertz  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  actual  telegraphy  as  distinguished  from  mere 
signaling.  This  remains  true  in  spite  of  all  the  discus- 
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sion  respecting  the  originality  of  Marconi's  work.  It 
was  he  who  combined  the  important  elements  of  the  wire¬ 
less  telegraph  that  had  previously  been  invented,  and  to 
him  the  scientific  triumph  of  space  telegraphy  is  due.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1899,  there  continued  his 
experiments,  and  in  1900  employed  his  method  in  report¬ 
ing  the  presidential  election  of  that  year.  He  had  al¬ 
ready,  1899,  Mar.  27,  sent  messages  across  the  English 
channel  from  the  vicinity  of  Boulogne,  France,  to  the 
South  Foreland,  England,  32  miles  distant.  In  1901, 
Dec.,  he  began  his  first  experiments  in  transatlantic 
telegraphy  without  wires  at  Signal  Hill,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor  of  St.  John’s,  N.  F.  When  his  success 
became  apparent  through  his  receiving  and  plainly  dis¬ 
tinguishing  signals  from  the  Poldhu  station,  England,  the 
Anglo-American  Cable  Company,  which  holds  a  monopoly 
from  Newfoundland,  compelled  him  to  withdraw,  and  he 
selected  another  station  at  Table  Head,  on  the  east  of 
Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton  Island.  On  Feb.  25-6,  1902, 
Marconi,  on  his  way  to  the  United  States  on  board  the 
steamship  Philadelphia,  received  signals  at  a  distance  of 
2,099  miles  and  worded  messages  at  a  distance  of  1,551.5 
miles.  On  Dec.  21,  1902,  the  first  official  transatlantic 
telegrams  were  sent  from  Table  Head.  Marconi  later, 
1903,  Jan.  18,  sent  from  the  South  Wellfleet  station, 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  direct  to  Poldhu  (3,000  miles),  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  President  Roosevelt  to  King  Edward.  The 
Italian  government  introduced  the  Marconi  system  on  its 
warships,  and  granted  an  annual  subsidy  of  $200,000. 
The  English  government  pays  royalty  for  the  use  of  the 
system  on  its  ships.  The  system  between  Nova  Scotia 
and  Ireland  was  opened  for  commercial  service  1907, 
Oct.  18. 

MARCO  POLO’S  SHEEP,  n.  mar'lco  po'loz:  Ovis  poll, 
one  of  the  finest  species  of  the  genus.  It  inhabits  the 
high  lands  of  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains,  n.  of  Cashgar 
and  Yarkand.  In  winter  this  sheep  is  grayish  brown, 
white  below,  with  white  mane,  and  white  disk  on  tail: 
in  summer  the  gray  changes  to  brown.  There  is  a  well- 
defined  dark  dorsal  line.  The  horns  are  spiral,  and  some¬ 
times  measure  as  much  as  4|  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 

MARCOSIAN,  n.  mar-Tcd’zi-an:  in  chh.  hist.,  follower 
of  Marcus,  an  Egyptian  Judaizing  Christian  of  the  2d 
century.  The  sect  possessed  a  number  of  apocryphal 
books,  and  their  opinions  seem  to  have  resembled  those 
of  the  Socinians. 

MARCOU,  mar-Tco',  Jules:  American  geologist:  b. 
Salins,  France,  1824,  Apr.  20;  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1898, 
Apr.  17.  He  studied  at  Besangon  and  the  College  de  St. 
Louis  in  Paris;  devoted  himself  to  geology  after  several 
journeys  through  Switzerland,  in  which  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Jules  Thurmann,  to  whom  he.  owed  an 
introduction  to  Louis  Agassiz.  In  1846,  after  taking  part 
in  the  geological  survey  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  he  was 
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appointed  assistant  mineralogist  in  the  Sorbonne;  in 
1848,  having  been  appointed  traveling  geologist  to  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  came  to  America,  explored  the  Lake 
Superior  country  together  with  Agassiz  and  made  wide 
and  important  geological  studies  in  Virginia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey,  and  after  several  trips  back  to 
Europe  settled  in  Cambridge,  where  he  assisted  Agassiz 
in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  From  1853  to 
1855  he  was  in  government  employ,  and  from  1875  till 
shortly  before  his  death  was  again  in  the  service.  Mar- 
cou  made  a  section  map  of  the  35th  parallel  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  published:  Geological  Map 
of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces  of  North 
America  (1853);  A  Catalogue  of  Geological  Maps  of 
America  (1884);  Geology  of  North  America  (1858); 
Life,  Letters,  and  Worics  of  Louis  Agassis  (1896). 
MAR'CUS  AURE'LIUS.  See  Antoninus. 

MARCUS  GRiECUS,  gre'lcus:  pyrotechnist  and  al¬ 
chemist,  with  regard  to  whose  life  nothing  is  known.  He 
must  have  lived  not  later  than  the  11th  century,  since  he 
is  cited  by  an  Arabian  physician  of  that  date.  In  th<f 
National  Library  at  Paris  are  two  manuscript  copies  of 
a  small  treatise,  entitled  Liber  Ignium  ad  Comburendos 
Hostes,  Auctore  Marco  Grceco,  one  of  which  appears  to 
belong  to  the  14th  and  the  other  to  the  15th  century. 
The  work  contains  an  account  of  an  explosive  substance 
the  ingredients  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  used  in 
making  gunpowder,  though  differently  proportioned.  It 
may  have  been  that  Schwartz,  the  reputed  inventor  of 
gunpowder,  did  nothing  more  than  experiment  on  the 
receipts  of  Marcus  Graecus.  The  treatise  also  contains 
the  first  account  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  method 
of  making  Greek  fire. 

MARCY,  mar' si,  Mount:  one  of  the  higher  Adirorn 
dacks,  in  Keene,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.;  5,467  ft.  high.  It  is 
called  sometimes  by  its  Indian  name,  Tahawas,  ‘cloud- 
divider.’  Lake  Tear  of  the  Clouds,  4,327  feet  above  sea- 
level,  usually  considered  the  main  source  of  the  Hudson 
river,  is  just  southwest  of  Mount  Marcy. 

MARCY,  mar'si,  Randolph  Barnes:  1812,  Apr.  9 — . 
1887,  Nov.  22;  b.  Greenwich,  Mass.:  soldier.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  1832;  took 
part  in  the  Black  Hawk  expedition  the  same  year;  was 
promoted  1st  lieutenant  1837,  and  captain  for  gallantry 
at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  1846;  engaged 
in  exploration  of  the  Red  River  country  1852-4,  the 
Seminole  Indian  .  war  1857,  and  the  Utah  expedition 
1857-8;  became  paymaster  and  major  1859,  inspector- 
general  and  colonel  U.  S.  A.,  and  brigadier-general  vol¬ 
unteers  1861,  and  chief  of  staff  to  his  son-in-law,  Gen. 
McClellan,  till  1862,  Nov.;  and  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  the  military  division  of  the  Missouri,  1865, 
and  inspector-general  U.  S.  A.  1878.  He  was  brevetted 
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brigadier-general  and  major-general  for  services  during 
the  war  1865,  and  retired  1881.  Marcy  published  many 
magazine  articles  and  Exploration  of  the  Red  River  in 
1852  (1853);  The  Prairie  Traveller:  a  Handbook  for 
Overland  Emigrants  (1859);  Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life 
on  the  Border  (1866);  and  Border  Reminiscences  (1871). 

MARCY,  mar' si }  William  Learned:  1786,  Dec.  12 — 
1857,  July  4;  b.  Southbridge,  Mass.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  University  1808;  taught  school;  then  studied  law 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and,  after  admission  to  the  bar,  opened 
an  office  there.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  served  as 
lieutenant  of  volunteers,  and  was  sent  with  his  command 
to  the  n.  frontier,  where,  1812,  Oct.  23,  he  captured  the 
Canadian  forces  at  St.  Regis.  This  exploit  gained  the 
recognition  of  Gen.  Dearborn,  and  enabled  him  to  retire 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  enlistment,  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  In  1816,  he  was  appointed  recorder 
of  Troy,  but  was  removed  because  politically  opposed  to 
De  Witt  Clinton.  Thereupon  he  became  editor  of  the 
Troy  Budget,  anti-federalist  daily.  In  1821,  he  was 
Hade  adjutant-general  of  the  state  militia;  1823,  he 
became  comptroller  of  the  state;  and  1829,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  New  York  supreme 
court.  In  1831,  the  democratic  party  elected  him  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  which  office  he  filled  so  acceptably  that, 
1833,  he  was  made  governor  of  the  state,  and  was  twice 
re-elected,  but  was  defeated  by  William  H.  Seward  when 
candidate  for  a  fourth  time,  1839.  1839-42,  he  served 
under  Van  Buren  as  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the 
Mexican  claims;  1843,  he  was  active  in  carrying  New 
York  for  Polk,  by  whom  he  afterward  was  made  secre¬ 
tary  of  war,  which  office  he  filled  with  much  ability 
through  the  trying  times  of  the  Mexican  war.  He  was 
active  also  in  settling  the  Oregon  boundary  question,  ad¬ 
vocated  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  opposed  all  interference 
on  the  slavery  question.  At  the  close  of  his  term  he  re¬ 
tired  to  private  life;  but,  1853,  was  made  secretary  of 
state  by  President  Pierce,  holding  that  office  till  1857. 
His  correspondence  with  Austria  relative  to  the  release 
of  the  Hungarian  Koszta,  taken  from  Austrian  custody 
by  Capt.  Ingraham  of  the  U.  S.  navy;  his  papers  on 
Central  American  affairs,  Danish  sound  dues,  and  like 
topics,  proved  his  diplomatic  and  statesmanlike  ability. 
At  the  close  of  President  Pierce’s  term  he  again  retired 
to  private  life,  and  four  months  later  died  suddenly  in 
his  study  at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

MARDI  GRAS,  mdr'de  graw  [F.  fat  Tuesday]:  see 
Shrovetide;  the  day  before  Ash  Wednesday  (q.v.). 
From  very  early  times  in  Europe  the  day  was  given  to 
carnival  and  merry-making,  and  still  is  in  the  southern 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  custom  with  its  masked 
parades  and  street  pageants  was  probably  introduced 
from  France  into  the  larger  cities  of  the  southern  United 
States  early  in  the  19th  c.,  though  it  was  not  till  1837 
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that  it  became  an  institution.  The  day  is  celebrated  with 
most  splendor  in  New  Orleans,  La.  There  it  is  a  legal 
holiday;  from  2  p.m.  the  streets  are  filled  with  masquer¬ 
aders.  A  leading  feature  is  the  procession  of  masked 
butchers  following  the  gayly  garlanded  fat  ox  ( boeuf 
gras)',  to  which  is  added,  since  1872,  the  procession  of 
‘Rex,’  or  the  King  of  the  Carnival,  after  his  arrival  has 
been  heralded  for  days  in  the  newspapers.  He  begins  his 
march  at  noon,  in  the  person  of  a  gray-bearded  man, 
preceded  by  pages  bearing  his  sceptre  and  keys,  and 
escorted  by  courtiers  and  guards  in  every  style  of  dress. 
Since  1857  the  night  parade  of  the  secret  order  of  ‘The 
Mystick  Krewe  of  Comus’  is  held  with  gorgeous  display, 
usually  illustrating  by  a  series  of  tableaux,  on  large 
floats  mounted  on  wheels,  some  poem,  like  Lalla  Rookh, 
or  some  event  in  history — every  year  something  new. 
The  similar  displays  of  the  ‘Twelfth  Night  Revellers’ 
since  1870  rival  those  of  the  ‘Mystick  Krewe.’  The  day 
closes  with  a  grand  masquerade  ball  in  the  opera  house 
in  the  evening,  where  ‘Rex’  chooses  a  ‘Queen,’  whose 
coronation  with  extravagant  pomp  is  the  culmination  of 
the  revels  of  the  day  and  season. 

MAR'DEN,  Orison  Swett,  a.b.,  a.m.,  ll.b.:  American 
editor  and  author:  b.  Thornton,  N.  H.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Boston  University  in  1877;  at  the  School  of 
Oratory  there  in  1879;  at  the  Law  School  of  the  same 
institution  in  1881;  and  in  1882  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  He  is  founder  and  editor  of  Success,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Success  Company,  and  is  the  author  of 
many  works,  among  which  are:  Pushing  to  the  Front 
(1894);  Row  to  Succeed  (1896);  The  Secret  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  (1898);  Character  the  Grandest  Thing  in  the  World 
(1899);  The  Hour  of  Opportunity  (1900);  Talks  with 
Great  Workers  (1901);  Stepping  Stones  (1902);  The 
Young  Man  Entering  Business  (1903);  Stories  from  Life 
(1904);  Choosing  a  Career  (1905);  The  Power  of  Per¬ 
sonality  (1906);  The  Optimistic  Life  (1907);  etc. 

MARDONIUS,  mar-do' ni-us :  Persian  general,  was  the 
son  of  the  Satrap  Gobryas,  and  son-in-law  of  Darius 
Hystaspes.  He  commanded  the  first  Persian  armament 
sent  against  Greece,  492  b.c.,  when  a  storm  at  Mount 
Athos  destroyed  his  fleet,  and  his  army  was  beaten  in 
Macedonia.  He  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of 
Greece,  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief  promoter;  and 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  the  return  of  Xerxes  to 
Asia,  Mardonius  was  left  in  occupation  at  Athens,  which 
he  held  for  10  months.  According  to  Herodotus  he  was 
defeated  by  Pausanias,  and  probably  killed  at  the  battle 
of  PlatEea,  479  b.c. 

MARE,  n.  mar  [AS.  m-cere;  Icel.  mer ;  Ger.  mdhre;  Dut. 
merrie,  a  mare:  Icel.  mar;  W.  march,  a  horse] :  the  female 
of  the  horse;  one  of  the  movable  supports  of  a  scaffold, 
somewhat  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  horse;  a  mason’s 
lime-trough.  Mare’s-nest,  some  fancied  discovery  which 
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turns  out  to  be  something  very  absurd  or  ludicrous,  ora 
hoax.  Mare’s-tail,  a  common  marsh-plant ;  the  Hip - 
purls  vulgaris,  ord.  Hal'  orageacece. 

MARECHAL,  n.  mdrd-shal  [F.  marechal,  properly  one 
who  shoes  and  takes  care  of  horses — from  mid.  L.  mar - 
iscal'cus ]  :  originally  an  officer  set  over  the  horses  and 
stables  of  the  king;  the  highest  military  title  in  the 
French  army. 

MAREE,  Loch,  loch  rad-re':  lake  in  the  w.  of  Ross- 
shire,  Scotland ;  12§  m.  in  length,  with  breadth  of  from 
3  furlongs  to  2|  m.,  and  depth,  in  some  places,  of  60 
fathoms.  Owing  to  its  depth,  it  never  freezes  over  its 
whole  extent.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountain  scenery 
which,  for  wildness  and  grandeur,  is  not  excelled  in 
Scotland.  Its  waters  flow  to  the  sea  by  the  river  Ewe, 
two  m.  in  length.  The  loch  contains  27  islets,  one  witn 
remains  of  an  ancient  chapel  and  a  graveyard. 

MARE  ISLAND  :  island  of  Cal.,  off  the  bay  of  San 
Pablo ;  the  site  of  a  U.  S.  navy-yard,  with  a  floating 
dock  and  an  arsenal. 

MAREMMA,  n.  vna-remma,  plu.  Maeemme  [It.  ma¬ 
re, mma,  corrupted  from  marittima,  country  by  the  sea¬ 
shore — from  mare,  the  sea]  :  vast  marshy  region  of  w. 
Italy,  extending  along  the  sea-coast  of  Tuscany,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Cecina  to  Orbitello,  937  sq.  m.  The 
Pontine  Marshes  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome  are  similar 
districts.  Formerly,  these  Maremme  were  fruitful  and 
populous  plains  ;  but  neglect  of  the  water-courses  of  the 
district  allowed  the  formation  of  marshes ;  and  now  they 
have  become  generators  of  tertiary  fevers,  and  present 
an  aspect  of  dreary  desolation  in  the  summer  months, 
when  the  inhabitants  flee  from  their  miasmata,  injurious 
alike  to  man  and  beast.  Leopold  II.,  the  late  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  directed  especial  attention  to  the 
drainage  and  amelioration  of  the  Tuscan  Maremme,  and 
considerable  success  attended  the  effort  to  plant  trees  in 
them  as  a  corrective  of  their  malarious  effects.  The  cost 
of  the  drainage  of  the  M.,  1828-48,  was  $2,650,000.  The 
arable  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  M.  is  exuberantly  fer¬ 
tile  ;  but  the  harvests  are  gathered  by  hired  laborers  in 
the  most  infected  districts,  and  in  their  emaciated  and 
livid  features  may  be  seen  the  fatal  action  of  malaria. 
During  winter,  the  M.  is  inhabitable,  and  yields  good 
pasture. 

MARENGO,  ma-ren  go  :  village  of  n.  Italy,  province, 
of  Alessandria,  near  the  Bormida,  in  the  midst  of  exten- 
sive  forests.  M.  was  the  scene  of  a  memorable  battle 
in  which  a  French  army  of  somewhat  more  than  20,000 
commanded  by  Bonaparte,  defeated  and  routed  32,000 
Austrians,  under  Gen.  Melas,  1800,  June  14. 

MAREOTIS,  mar-e-o  tis,  or  Mareia,  Lake:  the  modv 
era  Birket-el-Mariult,  a  salt  lake  or  marsh  in  n.  Egypt, 
extending  s.  from  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  separated 
on  its  n.w.  side  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow 
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Isthmus  of  sand.  In  ancient  times,  this  mar.-hy  lake  was 
about  42  m.  long,  and  about  22  m.  wide.  Its  shores 
were  planted  with  olives  and  vines,  and  the  papyrus, 
which  grew  upon  its  banks  and  on  its  eight  islets,  was 
famous  for  its  fine  quality.  In  more  recent  times,  the 
canals  which  fed  Lake  M.  were  neglected,  and  its  depth 
and  area  were  much  reduced.  In  the  18th  c.,  the  bed 
had  become,  in  great  part,  a  sandy  waste;  but  1801, 
during  the  war  between  the  English  and  French,  the  sea 
was  let  in  by  the  English,  and  it  is  now  again  a  marshy 
lake.  The  passage  by  which  the  sea  found  entrance  was 
subsequently  closed  by  Mehemed  Ali.  The  present 
dimensions  of  the  lake  are  about  27  m.  long  by  25  n. 
broad. 

MARESCHAL,  n.  marshal  [F.  marechal;  OF.  mare- 
schal ] :  a  military  officer  of  the  highest  rank — now  usually 
written  Marshal:  see  Marshal:  in  Scot.,  former.y 
Marischal,  n.  marshal,  as  the  Earl  Marischal. 

MARGARET,  mar' ga-ret,  called  sometimes  the  ‘  North¬ 
ern  Semiramis,’  Queen  of  the  triple  Scandinavian  king¬ 
dom  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden:  1353-1412 
(reigned  1387-97,  also  regent  1380-87,  and  practically  le- 
gent  1397-1412) ;  second  daughter  of  Valdemar  III.,  King 
of  Denmark;  she  became  wife  of  Hakon  VIII.,  King  ot 
Norway.  At  the  death  of  her  father,  without  direct  me  le 
heirs,  1375,  the  Danish  nobles,  passing  over  the  son  of 
Yaldemar’s  eldest  daughter,  Ingeborg  of  Mecklenbuig, 
offered  the  crown  to  M.  and  her  husband,  in  trust  for 
their  infant  son  Olaf.  By  the  death  of  Hakon,  1380,  M. 
became  sole  guardian  of  the  young  prince,  who  died  1387, 
at  the  age  of  17  ;  and  such  was  the  discretion  with  which 
she  had  conducted  the  government  during  her  sole  re¬ 
gency,  that  the  estates  of  both  kingdoms  concurred  in 
electing  her  as  their  joint  sovereign  ruler.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  the  crown  at  their  hands,  she  convoked  a  landthing, 
m  which  she  announced  that,  with  the  concurrence  of 
her  subjects,  she  would  nominate  her  grandnephew, 
Eric  of  Pomerania,  as  her  successor ;  and  though,  owing 
to  Eric’s  infancy  at  the  time,  and  his  subsequent  inca¬ 
pacity,  the  real  power  rested  in  the  hands  of  M.,  she 
contented  herself  from  that  time  with  the  title  of  ‘  Marga¬ 
ret,  by  the  grace  of  God,  daughter  of  Valdemar,  King  of 
Denmark.’  At  the  moment  that  M.  was  cementing  the 
union  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  Sweden  opened  the  way  for  a  further  extension  of  her 
power;  for  the  Swedish  king,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg, 
had  so  thoroughly  alienated  the  affections  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  that  the  nobles,  declaring  the  throne  vacant,  of¬ 
fered  to  acknowledge  M.  as  their  ruler.  The  queen  lost 
no  time  in  sending  an  army  into  Sweden  to  support  her 
pretensions,  and  defeated  the  king’s  German  troops  at 
Leaby,  where  Albert  and  his  son  Eric  fell  into  her  hands. 
Albert  remained  in  prison  seven  years,  during  which 
time  M.  succeeded  in  wholly  subjugating  Sweden ;  and 
1397  she  made  her  triumphal  entry  into  Stockholm,  with 
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her  nephew  Eric,  who  shortly  afterward  was,  in  his  16th 
year,  crowned  king  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms. 
On  this  occasion,  M.  brought  forward  the  memorable  Act 
of  Union,  which  she  had  drawn  up  with  her  own  hand, 
and  to  which  were  appended  the  signatures  of  17  of  the 
principal  men  in  the  three  kingdoms.  By  this  remarka¬ 
ble  act,  known  as  the  Union  of  Calmar,  from  the  place  at 
which  it  was  signed  and  first  promulgated,  it  was  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  three  kingdoms  should  remain  forever  at 
peace  under  one  king,  retaining  their  own  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  ;  and  that,  at  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  if  he  left 
several  sons,  one  of  their  number  should  be  chosen  by 
the  combined  estates  of  the  three  realms,  who  were  also 
to  elect  a  new  king  in  the  event  of  the  deceased  monarch 
having  died  chiidless.  At  the  death  of  M.,  this  utopian 
scheme  utterly  broke  down. 

MAR '  GARET  (properly  Mabguebite  Mabie  Thebese 
Jeanne  de  Savoie),  Queen  of  Italy:  b.  Turin,  1851,  Nov. 
20 ;  daughter  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Genoa  and  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Saxony.  She  received  a  most  careful  edu¬ 
cation,  made  a  special  study  of  Italian  history,  and  has 
so  endeared  herself  to  her  people  that  they  speak  of  her 
as  ‘the  Star  of  Italy.’  She  was  married  to  her  cousin 
Humbert,  Crown  Prince  of  Italy,  1868,  Apr.  20 ;  resided 
with  him  at  Naples  (where  their  only  child,  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel,  Prince  of  Naples,  was  born  1869,  Nov.  11)  till 
Rome  became  the  cap.  of  united  Italy  1871 ;  and  ascended 
the  throne  with  him  on  the  death  of  his  father  1878, 
Jan.  9.  She  has  been  active  in  promoting  the  industrial, 
educational,  and  charitable  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  her  is  due  the  revival  of  the  apparently  lost  art  of 
Burano  lace-making. 

MARGARET  of  Angouleme:  see  Mabguebite  de 
V  ALOIS. 

MAR 'GARET  of  Anjou,  ong-zho' :  the  Queen  of  Henry 
VI.  of  England  :  1429,  Mar.  24 — 1482,  Aug.  25  ;  b.  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  Lorraine  ;  daughter  of  Rene  of  Anjou,  Count  of 
Guise  and  titular  king  of  Sicily,  and  of  Isabella  of  Lor¬ 
raine.  She  was  married  to  Henry  VI.  of  England  1445 ; 
and  her  husband  being  a  person  of  very  weak  character, 
she  exercised  almost  unlimited  authority  over  him,  and 
was  the  virtual  sovereign  of  the  realm ;  but  a  secret 
contract  at  her  marriage,  by  which  Maine  and  Anjou 
were  relinquished  to  the  French,  excited  great  dissatis¬ 
faction  in  England.  The  strife  between  the  English  and 
French,  which  lost  to  the  former  the  whole  of  their  pos¬ 
sessions  in  France  except  Calais,  was  charged  upon  Mar¬ 
garet.  In  1450  occurred  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade, 
and  soon  afterward  the  country  was  plunged  into  the 
horrors  of  that  bloody  civil  war  known  as  the  War  of  the 
Roses  (q.v.).  After  a  struggle  of  nearly  20  years,  M.  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Tewkesbury,  and  impris¬ 
oned  in  the  Tower,  where  she  remained  five  years,  till 
Louis  XI.  redeemed  her  for  50,000  crowns.  She  then  re¬ 
tired  to  France,  and  died  at  the  chateau  of  Dampierre, 
near  Saumur,  in  Anjou. 
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MAR  GARET  of  Austria,  Duchess  of  Savoy,  and  Re¬ 
gent  of  the  Netherlands :  1480,  Jan.  10 — 1530  (regent 
1507-30) ;  b.  Brussels  :  daughter  of  Emperor  Maximilian 
and  Mary  of  Burgundy.  When  two  years  old  she  was 
betrothed  by  treaty  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  afterward 
Charles  VIII.,  but  the  contract  was  never  carried  out; 
when  15  years  old  she  was  similarly  betrothed  to  the 
infante  John  of  Aragon,  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne,  who 
married  her  two  years  afterward,  and  left  her  a  widow 
within  a  year;  and  1501  she  married  Philibert  II.  of 
Savoy,  who  died  1504  In  1506  her  father  appointed  her 
regent  of  the  Netherlands,  and  charged  her  with  the  care 
and  education  of  his  grandson,  the  future  Charles  Y.  of 
Germany,  and  his  sister  Mary.  She  ruled  with  great 
wisdom  ;  conducted  the  political  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
with  firmness  and  discretion  ;  and  rendered  the  country 
lasting  service  by  stimulating  its  material  development 
and  progress.  She  was  a  plenipotentiary  at  Cambrai, 
1508  ;  made  a  treaty  with  Cardinal  Amboise  ;  induced  the 
king  of  England  to  join  the  alliance  against  France  1515  ; 
aud  with  Louisa  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  king  of  France, 
negotiated  the  ‘ladies’  peace’  between  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  Y.  1529. 

MARGARET  of  Austria,  Duchess  of  Parma,  and 
Regent  of  the  Netherlands  :  1522-86  (regent  1559-67)  ;  b. 
Brussels  •  natural  daughter  of  Charles  Y.  by  Margaret 
van  Gheenst,  a  Flemish  lady.  She  was  educated  at  the 
court  of  the  queen-dowager  of  Hungary ;  married  first 
Alessandro,  Duke  of  Florence  (1536),  who  was  assassinated 
within  a  year,  aud  then  Ottavio  Faruese,  Duke  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza  (1542),  by  whom  she  became  mother  of  the 
celebrated  soldier,  Alexander  Farnese.  She  was  ap¬ 
pointed  regent  of  the  Netherlands  by  her  brother  Philip 
II.  of  Spain  on  his  departure  for  the  peninsula,  1559, 
holding  the  office  8  years.  She  was  exceedingly  mascu¬ 
line  in  appearance,  cultivated  a  mustache,  delighted  to 
dress  in  man’s  costume,  and  rode  on  horseback  man- 
fashion.  Her  rule  was  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory 
to  herself  as  well  as  to  the  Dutch;  yet  she  resigned 
power  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  1567  with  great  reluctance. 
She  retired  to  Italy  with  a  large  pension  from  the  king, 
aud  lived  to  see  her  son  appointed  to  the  govt,  that  she 
had  formerly  held. 

MAR'GARET,  Saint:  the  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
(q.v.). 

MARGARIC,  a.  mar-gar'  ik  [L.  margarltd  ;  Gr.  marga- 
rltes,  a  pearl]  :  pertaining  to  pearls,  or  the  pearl -like  sub¬ 
stance  called  margarine ;  applied  to  an  important  and 
widely  distributed  fatty  acid.  Margaric  acid  (C17H34O2), 
one  of  the  solid  fatty  acids.  At  an  ordinary  tempera¬ 
ture,  it  is  solid,  white,  and  crystalline ;  it  is  perfectly 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  from 
which  it  separates  in  glisteuing  groups  of  very  delicate 
needles,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  ether.  It  unites  with 
bases,  formiug  margarates,  and  in  combination  with 
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Glycerine  (q.v.)  forms  the  glyceride  or  fat  known  as 
margarine.  This  acid  occurs  either  in  a  free  state  or 
in  combination  with  alkalies  in  most  of  the  animal 
fluids,  with  the  exception  of  urine,  and  as  a  glyceride  it 
is  widely  diffused  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  fats. 
Heintz  maintains  that  this  acid  is  merely  a  mixture  of 
about  ten  parts  of  Palmitic  Acid  (q.v.)  with  one  part  of 
Stearic  Acid  (q.v.).  Margarate,  n.  mar'gd-rat,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  margaric  acid  with  a  base.  Margarine,  n. 
mdr'ga-rin ,  the  pearly  solid  portion  of  oils  and  fats,  e.g., 
human  fat,  goose-grease,  olive-oil,  etc.,  and  obtained 
from  them  when  exposed  to  cold  (see  Oleo-margarine)  . 
Margarite,  n.  rit,  one  of  the  mica  family — called  also 
pearl  mica,  corundellite,  and  clingmanite,  a  pearly-gray 
mineral.  Margarone,  n.  m&r'gd-ron,  a  solid  white  fatty 
matter  obtained  from  margaric  acid. 

MARGARITA,  mar-ga-re'ta:  Venezuela,  an  island  off 
the  n.e.  coast,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about  30  m.  n.  of 
Cumana.  In  1901  it  was  made  a  province  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Nueva  Esparta.  Its  area  is  450  sq.m. 
This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  The 
name  Margarita,  meaning  ‘pearl/  was  given  to  it  because 
of  the  valuable  pearl  fisheries  once  found  in  its  sur¬ 
rounding  waters.  The  surface  is  broken  by  two  moun¬ 
tain  chains,  the  highest  point  of  one  is  nearly  4,000  ft. 
Near  the  centre  is  a  lagoon,  surrounded  by  low  land. 
Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  chief  industries  are 
fishing,  preparing  salt  for  market,  and  cattle-raising. 
The  capital  is  Asuncion.  Pop.  40,500. 

MAR'GARITE,  or  Pearl  Mica:  a  native  hydrous 
silicate  of  aluminum  and  calcium,  having  the  formula 
H2CaAl4Si2012,  and  usually  occurring  in  laminated  forms, 
like  mica.  Its  crystals,  when  they  occur,  belong  to  the 
monoclinic  system.  Margarite  is  translucent  or  sub-trans¬ 
lucent,  with  a  vitreous  or  pearly  lustre.  It  occurs  in 
various  colors,  but  predominantly  in  gray,  with  perhaps 
a  reddish  tint.  It  has  a  hardness  of  from  3.5  to  4.5, 
and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  3.  Margarite  usually 
occurs  in  connection  with  emery  or  corundum. 

MARGAY,  mdr’ga  ( Felis  tigrina ):  species  of  cat  or 
tiger-cat;  native  of  the  forests  of  Brazil  and  Guiana; 
of  about  the  size  of  the  wild  cat  of  Europe;  of  pale 
fawn  color,  with  black  bands  on  the  fore-parts,  and 
ieopard-like  spots  on  the  hind-parts,  and  on  the  rather 
long  thick  bushy  tail.  It  is  capable  of  complete  domesti¬ 
cation,  and  of  being  made  very  useful  in  rat-killing. 

MARGIN,  n.  mar' jin  TL.  margo  or  margxnem,  brink, 
border:  It.  margine:  F.  marge]:  the  border,  brink,  edge, 
or  verge  of  anything;  the  blank  edge  of  a  leaf  or  page; 
what  is  written  or  printed,  on  the  margin;  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  purchase  and  sale  of  an  article,  out 
of  which  the  trader  derives  his  profit;  something  left 
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or  provided  for  meeting  casualties;  in  hot.,  the  boundary 
line  or  contour  of  a  body  traced  by  tbe  uniou  of  opposite 
plane  surfaces;  latitude,  as,  this  must  be  taken  with  a 
wide  margin:  V.  to  furnish  with  a  margin;  to  enter  in 
the  margin  of  a  page.  Margining,  imp.  Mar  gined,  pp. 
-jind  Mar'ginal,  a.  jin-al  [F. — L.]:  pert,  to  or  placed  in 
the  margin;  placed  upon  or  attached  to  the  edge  of  any¬ 
thing.  Mar  ginally,  ad.  41.  Mar'ginate,  a.  -jin-dt,  or 
Mar'ginated,  a.  -d  ied,  having  a  prominent  and  well-de¬ 
fined  margin.  Syn.  of  ‘margin,  n.’ :  brim;  rim;  latitude. 

MARGINAL  CREDIT  :  business  operation,  in  which 
a  banker  lends  the  credit  of  his  name  to  his  customers, 
thus  enabling  them  to  carry  out  important  commercial 
transactions.  A  ^merchant  in  this  country,  for  instance, 
desires  to  import  tea  or  silk,  but  his  name  is  not  so  well 
known  on  the  Chinese  Exchanges  that  bills  drawn  upon 
him  by  a  merchant  in  China  can  be  sold  there  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  rate  of  exchange.  The  tea  or  silk  cannot  be 
bought  without  the  money  being  on  the  spot  to  buy  it 
with,  and  if  he  sends  out  specie  for  that  purpose  he  in¬ 
volves  himself  in  heavy  charges  for  freight  and  insur¬ 
ance,  and  loses  the  interest  of  his  money  while  on  the 
voyage.  Before  it  arrives,  the  prices  of  tea  and  silk  may 
have  been  so  altered  in  the  market  that  he  would  not  be 
inclined  to  buy,  and  his  money  would  thus  be  placed 
where  it  is  not  wanted.  But  while  drafts  by  the  merchant 
in  China  on  the  merchant  in  this  country  would  not  sel,l, 
or  would  sell  only  at  a  heavy  sacrifice,  the  drafts  b}r  the 
merchant  in  China  on  a  banker  in  this  country  will  sell  at 
the  best  price.  The  merchant  in  this  country  therefore 
deposits  with  his  banker  cash  or  securities  equal  to  the 
amount  to  which  he  desires  to  use  the  banker’s  name,  and 
receives  from  him  Marginal  Credits  for  the  amount. 
These  are  bill-forms  drawn  upon  the  banker,  but  neither 
dated  nor  signed,  with  a  margin  containing  an  obligation 
by  him  to  accept  the  bills  when  presented.  The  bills 
are  dated,  drawn,  and  indorsed  by  the  merchant  in  China 
before  being  sold,  so  that  the  obligation  runs  from  the 
date  on  which  the  money  was  actually  paid,  and  the  tea 
or  silk  is  likely  to  be  in  the  merchant’s  warehouse  before 
the  bill  is  payable.  For  the  transaction  the  banker 
charges  the  merchant  a  commission  to  remunerate  himself 
for  the  risk. 

Many  other  transactions  of  various  forms  between 
merchants  abroad  and  in  this  country  are  intrinsically 
the  same  as  when  Marginal  Credits  are  used.  Bankers 
accept  bills  to  a  great  amount  for  the  exchange  opera¬ 
tions  of  foreign  banks.  A  banker  in,  say  Canton,  buys 
from  his  customers  bills  drawn  upon  merchants  in  this 
country  for  a  given  amount,  and  sends  them  to  his  cor¬ 
respondent  here,  who  holds  them  for  him  and  grants  a 
credit  in  his  favor  on  the  security  of  them.  The  Canton 
banker  operates  upon  this  credit  by  drawing  upon  the 
banker  here,  and  sells  his  drafts  at  the  most  favorable 
exchange:  with  the  money  received  he  purchases  other 
bills,  and  remits  them  also^  to  be  again  drawn  against. 
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When  these  operations  are  made  with  caution  and  sound 
judgment,  they  are  beneficial  to  all  concerned  ;  but  when 
engaged  in  without  sufficient  knowledge  or  recklessly 
they  involve  disastrous  consequences. 

MARGINALIA,  n.  plu.  mdr-jin-a'ti-a :  notes  written  on 
the  margins  of  books. 

MARGRAVE,  n.  mdr'grav  [F.  margrave — from  Ger. 
markgraf,  count  of  the  march — from  mark,  boundary;  graf, 
count]  :  German  title  of  nobility  (see  Marquis).  Mar'- 
gravine,  n.  fern,  -ven,  the  wife  of  a  margrave. 

MARGUERITE  DE  VALOIS,  mar-gret'  deh  val-wa'  (in 
her  youth  known  as  Marguerite  d’Angouleme,  which 
indeed  is  strictly  her  proper  designation) :  1492,  Apr.  12 
• — 1549,  Dec.  21 ;  b.  Angouleme;  dau.  of  Charles  d’Orleans, 
Comte  d’Angouleme,  and  sister  of  Francis  I.  of  France. 
She  received  a  brilliant,  and  even  profound  education, 
but  was  characterized  by  the  most  charming  vivacity. 
In  1509,  she  was  married  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Alemjon 
(whence  she  is  called  sometimes  M.  d’Alencon),  who 
died  1525.  In  1527,  she  was  married  to  Henry  d’Albret, 
King  of  Navarre  (whence  she  is  called  sometimes  M.  de 
Navarre),  to  whom  she  bore  a  daughter,  Jeanne  d’Albret, 
mother  of  the  great  French  monarch,  Henri  IV.  She 
encouraged  agriculture,  the  arts,  and  learning,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  favored  the  Reformation.  Later,  she 
found  it  necessary  to  be  prudent,  and  even  to  return  in 
some  degree  to  the  practices  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church. 
But  she  never  ceased  to  act  with  a  courageous  gener¬ 
osity  towards  the  Reformers,  who  always  found  an  asylum 
and  welcome  in  Navarre.  She  seems  to  have  been 
inclined  more  to  a  mystic  pietism  than  to  dogmatic 
Protestantism.  She  was  a  zealous  patroness  of  learning, 
and  had  great  strength  of  mind  and  amiability  of  char¬ 
acter.  She  wrote  a  little  religious  work,  Miroir  de  I'dme 
pecheresse,  which  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  as 
favoring  Prot.  doctrines.  She  wrote  also  poems  and 
tales,  and  a  Heptameron  des  Nouvelles  (Par.  1559), 
modelled  on  tin'  Decameron  of  Boccaccio. — Another  Mar¬ 
guerite  (1553-1615),  properly  called  M.  de  Valois,  was 
great-niece  of  M.  d’Angouleme,  being  daughter  of  Henry 
II.  by  Catharine  de’  Medici.  She  became  wife  of  Henry 
II.,  and  was  famous  for  beauty,  learning,  and  looseness 
of  conduct. 

MARIA  CHRISTINA,  md-re'a  kms-te'na,  Queen  of 
Spain :  1806,  Apr.  27 — 1878,  Aug.  (regent  1833-40) ; 

daughter  of  Francis  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In 
1829,  she  became  fourth  wife  of  Ferdinand  VII.  of 
Spain  ;  who,  1830,  restored  the  law  by  which,  in  default  of 
male  issue,  the  right  of  inheritance  was  given  to  females, 
and  in  Oct.  of  that  year  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Isabella  II.,  ex-queen  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  liberals 
gladly  embraced  the  cause  of  the  queen,  rejoicing  to  see 
the  dreaded  Don  Carlos,  Ferdinand’s  brother,  further 
removed  from  probable  succession  to  the  throne.  Fer¬ 
dinand  died,  1833,  Sep.  29,  and  by  his  testament  his 
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widow  was  appointed  guardian  of  her  children — thQ 
young  Queen  Isabella,  and  the  Infanta  Maria  Louisa, 
now  Duchess  de  Montpensier — and  regent,  till  the 
young  queen  should  attain  the  age  of  18  years.  A  civil 
war  broke  out,  the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos  seeking  to 
place  him  on  the  throne.  The  event  of  this  war,  which 
continued  till  1840,  was  long  doubtful,  and  Spain  was 
fearfully  desolated  by  contending  armies ;  but  the  queen- 
.  mother  seemed  indifferent  to  everything  except  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Don  Fernando  Muftoz,  one  of  the  royal  body¬ 
guard,  whom  she  made  her  chamberlain,  and  with  whom 
she  was  united,  1833,  Dec.,  in  a  morganatic  marriage 
which  was  kept  secret,  while  her  connection  with  him 
was  no  secret.  She  had  ten  children  by  him.  A  con¬ 
spiracy,  which  broke  out,  1836,  Aug.  13,  exposed  Munoz 
to  great  danger,  and  led  the  queen-mother  to  concede  a 
constitution  to  Spain.  Her  practice  as  regent  was  to 
adopt  the  course  agreeable  to  the  minister  of  the  day, 
and  thus  her  government  was  despotic  under  one  minis¬ 
try  and  liberal  under  another.  She  contrived,  however, 
on  many  occasions  to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of  her 
more  liberal  or  constitutional  ministers ;  but  when  sh.d 
sanctioned  by  her  signature  the  law  respecting  the 
Ayuntamientos  (q.v.),  a  popular  commotion  ensued,  and 
she  gave  to  the  new  prime  minister  Espartero  (q.v.), 
1840,  Oct.  10,  a  renunciation  of  the  regency,  and  retired 
to  France,  but  continued  to  interfere  from  her  retire¬ 
ment  in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  After  the  fall  of  Espartero, 
she  returned  to  Madrid  1843,  and  1844,  Oct.,  her  marriage 
with  Munoz,  then  made  Duke  of  Rianzares,  was  publicly 
solemnized.  Her  participation  in  the  schemes  of  Louis 
Philippe  as  to  the  marriage  of  her  daughters,  1846,  and 
the  continual  exercise  of  all  her  influence  against  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty,  made  her  the  object  of  great  dislike 
to  the  whole  liberal  party  in  Spain.  At  length,  1854, 
July,  a  revolution  expelled  her  from  the  country,  and  she 
again  took  refuge  in  France,  returning  to  Spain  1864,  and 
again  retiring  1868. 

MARIA  LOUISA,  7na-rl'a  lo-e'za:  Regent  of  the  French 
empire,  second  wife  of  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  1791,  Mar.  12 
— 1847,  Dec.  18  (regent  1813-4);  daughter  of  Emperor 
Francis  I.  of  Austria.  She  was  married  to  Napoleon,  after 
his  divorce  of  Josephine,  1810,  Apr.  2.  The  marriage 
seemed  to  give  stability  to  the  Bonaparte  djmasty,  and  to 
afford  some  prospect  of  peace  to  Europe.  1811,  Mar.  20,  she 
bore  a  son,  who  was  called  King  of  Rome.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  Napoleon  appointed  her  re¬ 
gent  in  his  absence,  but  under  many  limitations.  On  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon,  1814,  she  went  to  Orleans,  and 
thence,  in  company  with  Prince  Esterhazy,  to  RambouLU 
let.  She  was  not  permitted  to  follow  her  husband,  but 
went  with  her  son  to  Schonbrunn,  where  she  remained 
till,  1816,  she  received  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza, 
and  Guastalla,  and  entered  on  their  gov<  rnment.  She  con¬ 
tracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with  Count  von  Neipperg. 
She  died  at  Vienna. 
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MARIAN,  a.  mar%-an :  pertaining  or  relating  to  tho 
Virgin  Mary ;  or  to  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.,  e.g.,  the  Marian  persecution. 

MARIANA,  ma-re-a'na,  Juan  de:  Spanish  historian 
and  scholar  :  1536-1624,  Fob.  17  ;  b.  Talavera  de  la  Reina ; 
of  humble  parentage.  In  1554  he  entered  the  rising  order 
of  the  Jesuits.  His  early  studies,  both  in  languages  and 
in  theology,  were  so  brilliant  that  he  was  appointed  to 
teach  in  the  Jesuit  schools,  first  at  Rome  (where  the 
celebrated  Bellarmine  was  one  of  his  scholars)  1561,  in 
Sicily  1565,  and  in  Paris  1569.  After  seven  years  in  Paris 
his  health  compelled  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
and  he  settled  at  Toledo,  where  he  resided  till  his  death. 
His  retirement  did  not  prevent  his  energetic  and  sus¬ 
tained  literary  activity.  Of  his  History  of  Spain,  he 
published  20  books  1592,  and  10  additional  books  1605, 
bringing  the  narrative  to  1516.  The  original  was  in 
Latin,  the  elegancy  and  purity  of  which  have  secured 
for  M.  a  place  among  the  most  distinguished  modern 
Latinists.  Its  great  historical  merit  also  is  admitted, 
though  with  some  drawbacks,  even  by  such  writers  as 
Bayle.  M.  himself  published  a  Spanish  translation,  still 
one  of  the  classics  of  the  language.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  M.’s  many  works  is  his  well-known  treatise, 
De  Rege  et  Regis  Institutione  (1599),  in  which  is  raised  the 
question,  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  overthrow  a  tyrant? 
M.  decides  that  it  is — even  where  the  tyrant  is  not  a 
usurper  but  a  lawful  king:  see  Jesuits.  The  principles 
of  the  book,  in  other  particulars,  are  in  the  main  the 
same  as  those  of  all  modern  constitutional  writers.  The 
tyrannicide  doctrines  of  this  writer  drew  much  odium 
on  the  entire  order  of  Jesuits;  but  it  should  be  noted, 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  precisely  the  same  doctrines 
were  taught  in  almost  the  same  words  by  several  Prot. 
contemporaries  of  M.  (see  Hallam’s  Literary  History,  III. 
130-140);  on  the  other,  M.’s  book  itself  was  formally 
condemned  by  the  general  Acquaviva,  and  the  doctrine 
forbidden  to  be  taught  by  members  of  the  order. 

MARIANNA,  ma-re-an'na:  episcopal  city  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Minas-Geraes.  In  the  neighborhood  are  gold, 
silver,  and  lead  mines.  Pop.  8,000. 

MARIANNE7  ISLES  :  see  Ladrones. 

MARIA  THERESA,  ma-ia'a  te-re'sa,  Empress  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  :  1717,  May 
13—1780,  Nov.  29;  b.  Vienna  (queen  1740-80,  empress 
1765-80);  daughter  of  Emperor  Karl  VI.  By  the  Prag¬ 
matic  Sanction  (q.v.),  her  father  appointed  her  heir 
to  his  hereditary  thrones.  In  1736,  she  married  Francis 
Stephen,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  whom  she  gave 
an  equal  share  in  the  government  when  she  became 
Queen  of  Hungary  and  of  Bohemia,  and  Archduchess  of 
Austria,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  1740,  Oct.  21.  She 
found  the  monarchy  exhausted,  the  finances  embarrassed, 
the  people  discontented,  and  the  army  weak;  while 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Naples,  and  Sardinia,  stirred 
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up  by  France,  put  forward  claims  to  portions  of  her 
dominions  founded  chiefly  on  the  extinction  of  the  male 
line  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia 
soon  made  himself  master  of  Silesia ;  Spain  and  Naples 
laid  hands  on  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy ;  and  the 
French,  Bavarians,  and  Saxons  conquered  some  of  the 
hereditary  Austrian  territories.  The  young  queen  was 
in  utmost  danger  of  losing  all  her  possessions,  but  was 
saved  by  the  chivalrous  fidelity  of  the  Hungarians,  the 
assistance  of  Britain,  and  most  of  all  by  her  own  resolute 
spirit.  Her  enemies  also  quarrelled  among  themselves ; 
and  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  after  lasting 
more  than  seven  years,  terminated  in  her  favor  by  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748.  She  lost  only  Silesia  and 
Glatz,  and  the  duchies  oPParma,  Piacenza,  and  Guas- 
talla,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  husband  was  elected 
emperor.  During  the  time  of  peace,  she  made  great 
financial  reforms ;  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com¬ 
merce  flourished,  the  national  revenues  greatly  increased, 
and  the  burdens  were  diminished.  The  empress  availed 
herself  of  the  increase  of  the  revenue  for  increase  of  her 
military  power.  She  held  the  reins  of  government  her* 
self,  but  was  much  guided  by  her  husband  and  her  minis¬ 
ters.  She  found  at  last  ih  Kaunitz  (q.v.)  a  minister  with 
the  wisdom  and  energy  requisite  for  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  and  in  him  she  placed  almost  unlimited  confi¬ 
dence.  The  Seven  Years'  War  (q.v.)  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  again  reduced  Austria  to  exhaustion ;  but  when 
it  was  concluded,  the  empress  renewed  her  efforts  to 
promote  the  national  prosperity,  and  made  many  impor¬ 
tant  reforms,  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
and  mitigating  the  penal  code.  Her  son  Joseph  was 
elected  king  of  the  Romans,  1764 ;  and  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  1765,  she  associated  her  son  with  herself 
in  the  government  of  her  hereditary  states,  but  in  reality 
committed  to  him  the  charge  only  of  military  affairs. 
She  joined  with  Russia  and  Prussia  in  the  partition  of 
a  third  part  of  Poland  (1772),  after  the  death  of  Augustus 
III.,  though  she  at  first  objected  to  the  proposed  spolia¬ 
tion,  and  tnought  it  necessary  to  satisfy  her  conscience 
by  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  pope.  Galicia  and 
Londomeria  were  added  to  her  dominions  at  this  time. 
She  also  compelled  the  Porte  to  give  up  Bakowina  to  her 
(1777).  The  brief  Bavarian  war  of  succession  ended  in  her 
acquisition  of  the  Innthal,  but  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Furstenbund  or  League  of  German  Princes ,  which  set 
bounds  to  the  Austrian  power  in  Germany.  Throughout 
her  reign,  she  evinced  a  resolute  and  masculine  character, 
and  raised  Austria  from  deep  depression  to  a  height  of 
power  such  as  it  had  never  previously  attained.  Although 
a  zealous  Rom.  Catholic,  she  maintained  the  rights  of  her 
crown  against  the  court  of  Rome,  and  endeavored  to  cor¬ 
rect  some  of  the  worst  abuses  in  the  church.  She  pro¬ 
hibited  the  presence  of  priests  at  the  making  of  wills, 
abolished  the  right  of  asylum  in  churches  and  convents, 
suppressed  the  Inquisition  in  Milan,  and,  1773,  the  order 
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of  Jesuits.  She  also  forbade  that  any  person,  male  or 
female,  should  take  monastic  vows  before  the  age  of  25 
years.  She  did  nothing,  however,  to  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Protestamts  in  her  dominions.  She  had 
three  sons  and  six  daughters;  among  the  latter  was 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  (q.  v.).  Her  eldest  son  Joseph  II., 
succeeded  her. 

MARIAZELL,  ma-re-a-tsel :  most  famous  place  of  pil¬ 
grimage  in  Austria,  on  the  n.  border  of  the  crow^land  of 
Styria,  24  m.  n.  of  Bruck.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  inns, 
or  lodging-houses,  and  is  visited  by  100,000  pilgrims  an¬ 
nually.  Here  there  is  a  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin, 
about  18  inches  high,  believed  to  possess  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  During  the  great  annual  procession 
from  Vienna,  the  greater  number  of  pilgrims  of  both  sexes 
spend  the  night  in  the  woods  in  drinking,  singing,  and 
general  riot.  Formerly,  the  processions  from  Gratz  and 
Vienna  took  place  at  the  same  time,  but,  owing  to  the 
fighting,  as  well  as  debauchery,  that  characterized  the 
occasions,  the  processions  were  assigned  to  different 
times.  Pop.  1,100. 

MARICOPAS :  see  Coco-maricopas. 

MARIE  de’  Medici,  ma-re'  da  med'e-che,  Queen  oi 
France,  wife  of  Henri  IV.  :  1573,  Apr.  26 — 1642,  July  3  (re¬ 
gent  1610-17) ;  b.  Florence ;  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  She  was  married  to  Henri  1600,  Dec.  16 ; 
and  in  Sep.  following  gave  birth  to  a  son,  afterward  Louis 
XIII.  The  union  was  not  happy.  M.  was  an  obstinate, 
passionate,  waspish,  and  withal  dull-headed  woman,  and 
her  quarrels  with  the  king  soon  became  the  talk  of  Paris. 
She  was — as  such  women  are  apt  to  be — wholly  under  the 
influence  of  favorites.  Leonora  Galigai  and  Concini, 
who  professed  to  be  a  married  pair,  exercised  a  disas¬ 
trous  influence  over  her  mind,  and  encouraged  her  dislike 
to  her  husband.  The  assassination  of  Henri  (1610,  May 
11)  did  not  much  grieve  her,  and  she  was  even  suspected 
of  complicity  in  the  act,  though  nothing  was  ever  ascer¬ 
tained  that  could  incriminate  her.  For  the  next  seven 
years  she  governed  as  regent,  but  proved  as  worthless  a 
ruler  as  she  had  been  a  wife.  After  the  death  of  Concini, 
a  sort  of  revolution  took  place.  Her  son,  Louis  XIII., 
assumed  royal  power.  M.  was  confined  to  her  own  house, 
and  her  son  refused  to  see  her.  Her  partisans  tried  to 
bring  about  a  civil  war,  but  their  attempts  were  futile ; 
and  by  the  advice  of  Richelieu,  then  Bp.  of  Lu9on,  she 
made  her  submission  to  her  son  1619,  and  took  her  place 
at  court.  M.  hoped  to  win  over  Richelieu  to  her  party, 
but  she  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend  that  mighty 
genius ;  however,  she  soon  found  that  he  had  no  mind  to 
be  ruled  by  her,  whereupon  she  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
undermine  his  influence  with  the  king.  Her  intrigues 
for  this  purpose  failed ;  she  was  imprisoned  in  Com- 
piegne,  whence  she  escaped,  and  fled  to  Brussels  1631. 
Her  last  years  were  spent  in  utter  destitution,  and  she 
is  said  to  have  died  in  a  hay-loft  at;  Cologne. 


MARIE  AMELIE— MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

MARIE  AMELIE,  md-re'  a-md-le'  de  Bourbon  ?  Queen 
of  the  French,  wife  of  King  Louis  Philippe  :  1782-1866 ;  b. 
Sicily ;  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Naples,  after¬ 
ward  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  She  was 
educated  by  private  tutors  in  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Ven¬ 
ice  ;  married  Louis  Philippe,  then  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  exiled  from  France,  1809,  Nov.  25 ;  and  from  the 
time  of  her  husband’s  election  as  king  (1830)  till  his 
dethronement  (1848)  she  avoided  political  concerns,  and 
applied  herself  with  great  faithfulness  to  domestic 
duties  and  the  zealous  promotion  of  public  charities 
After  the  dethronement,  she  joined  her  husband  at  Clare¬ 
mont,  the  palace  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  near  Lon¬ 
don,  where  both  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  She 
was  the  mother  of  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  the 
eldest  son,  Duke  d’Orleans,  died  1842;  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  1839;  and  the  fifth  son,  Duke  de  Montpensier,  1890. 
The  other  sons  are  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  Duked’Aumale, 
and  Prince  deJoinville;  and  daughters  Louise,  subse¬ 
quently  queen  of  the  Belgians;  and  Clementine,  wife  of 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  md-re'  ong-twa-neif  de  Lor¬ 
raine,  Josephe  Jeanne,  Queen  of  France,  wife  of  Louis 
XVI:  1755,  Nov.  2—1793,  Oct.  16;  b.  Vienna;  youngest 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  of  the 
famous  Maria  Theresa  (q.v.).  M.  A.,  at  the  age  of  14,  was 
betrothed  to  the  Dauphin;  and  in  the  following  year  was 
married  at  Versailles.  Her  reception  by  her  husband 
and  the  king,  Louis  XV.,  was  flattering ;  but  her  Austrian 
frankness  and  simplicity,  her  naivete,  unceremonious 
pleasantry,  and  detestation  of  rigid  etiquette,  scandalized 
Versailles.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  1774, 
May,  which  made  her  queen  at  19  years  of  age,  libels  were 
circulated  by  her  enemies,  accusing  her  of  constant  in¬ 
trigues,  not  one  of  which  has  ever  been  proved.  Her 
faults,  as  a  queen  (and,  in  that  age  which  was  rapidly 
growing  earnest,  angry,  and  imbittered,  they  were  fatal 
faults),  were  natural  levity,  girlish  love  of  pleasure,  of 
great  banquets,  and  of  extravagant  display  in  dress,  aris¬ 
tocratic  indifference  to  general  opinion — consistent  with 
the  absolutist  notions  of  her  empress-mother,  Maria 
Theresa,  reckless  favoritism  for  unworthy  friends,  and 
lamentable  .incapacity  to  see  the  actual  misery  of  the 
great  male's  of  the  French  nation.  The  poor  queen's 
whole  social  life  was  a  mistake.  Her  careless  intimacy 
with  the  most  dissipated  society,  her  night  visits  to 
masked  balls,  did  not  fail  to  lower  her  in  public  esteem, 
though  there  is  absolutely  no  good  evidence  of  any  per¬ 
sonal  immoralities  on  her  part.  The  affair  of  the  dia¬ 
mond  necklace  (q.v.),  1785,  hopelessly  compromised  her 
good  name  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  though,  in  fact,  M.  A. 
was  innocent  of  any  grave  offense.  Her  political  role 
was  not  more  fortunate.  She  was  from  the  first  dis¬ 
trusted  as  only  an  Austrian  spy  in  exalted  station  :  prob¬ 
ably  indeed  she  was  Austrian  at  heart ;  and  probably 
her  mother  sought  to  use  her  in  the  interest  of  some 
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of  her  plans  for  Austria ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  consistent  line  of  policy  adopted  by  M.  A.  in  that 
interest.  Lomenie  de  Brienne  and  Calonne  were  minis¬ 
ters  of  her  choice,  and  she  shared  the  opprobrium  which 
came  upon  them  for  their  reckless  squandering  of  the 
national  finances.  She  strongly  opposed  the  assembly  of 
the  notables,  and  in  the  following  year,  of  the  states- 
general ;  and,  indeed,  she  had  good  reason  to  dread  their 
convocation,  for  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Notables  was 
to  declare  the  queen  the  cause  of  the  derangement  of  the 
finances.  From  the  first  hour  of  the  Revolution,  she  was 
an  object  of  fanatical  hatred  to  the  mob  of  Paris.  Her 
life  was  attempted  at  Versailles  by  a  band  of  assassins 
1789,  Oct.  6,  and  she  narrowly  escaped.  After  this,  she 
made  some  spasmodic  efforts  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the 
populace  by  visiting  the  great  manufactories  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  such  as  the  G-obelins,  and  by  seeming  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  labors  of  the  workmen,  but  the  time  was 
gone  by  for  such  transparent  show  to  succeed.  The  re¬ 
lentless  populace  only  hated  her  the  more.  Much  of  the 
fatal  vacillation  of  the  king’s  policy  was  due  to  her  in¬ 
fluence.  She  had  far  the  strongest  will  of  the  two  :  she 
was  obstinate,  and  never  ready  to  hear  advice  or  take 
warning.  Louis  saw  the  need  of  concession  and  of  actual 
reform  ;  and,  if  left  to  himself,  would  doubtless  have  en¬ 
tered  on  a  policy  which,  even  though  it  might  not  have 
saved  his  throne,  would  have  precluded  the  frightful  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  catastrophe  which  was  swiftly  drawing  near. 
M.  A.  refused  the  advice  of  those  who  were  at  first  the 
more  moderate  leaders  of  the  popular  movement,  and 
who  counselled  compromise,  looking  toward  establishing 
a  constitutional  government :  the  queen  would  not  abate 
her  claims,  nor  trust  any  of  those  who  dared  avow  any 
sympathy  with  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  king  was 
strong  enough  to  refrain  from  fully  adopting  her  policy, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  carry  out,  against  her  influence, 
a  policy  of  justice  and  of  wisdom  to  which  he  was  in¬ 
clined.  At  last,  after  long  refusal,  she  resolved  on  flight. 
Her  husband  hesitated  to  abandon  his  country,  and  she 
would  not  go  without  him.  A  dim  sense  of  kingly  duty 
and  honor  was  not  lacking  in  the  well-meaning  and  good- 
natured  Louis,  but  after  the  mob  stopped  his  coach  1791, 
Apr.  18,  and  would  not  let  him  go  to  St  Cloud,  he  consent¬ 
ed  to  flight  on  the  night  of  June  20.  Unfortunately,  the 
royal  fugitives  were  recognized  and  captured  at  Varennes. 
From  this  time  M.  A.’s  attitude  became  heroic;  but  the 
French  people  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  suspicion 
that  she  was  secretly  plotting  with  the  allies  for  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  country.  After  the  useless  effort  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Tuileries,  1792,  Aug  10,  she  was  confined  in  the 
Temple.  Separated  from  her  family  and  friends,  she  was 
removed  to  the  Conciergerie,  by  order  of  the  convention ; 
condemned  after  mock  trial  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribu¬ 
nal  (Oct.  15),  and  guillotined  next  day.  See  Memoire is  swr 
la  vie  privee  de  Marie  Antoinette ,  by  Mme.  Campan  (1823); 
Feuillet  de  Conches,  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette  t-J  Mh"  n. 
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Elisabeth  (1864-73);  D’Arneth,  Correspondance  secrete 
entre  Marie  Therese  et  le  Comte  Mercy  d’Argenteau,  aveo 
des  lettres  de  Marie  Therese  et  Marie  Antoinette  (2d  ed., 
1875);  and  Yonge,  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette  (1876). 

MARIE  GALANTE,  md-re'  ga-longt' :  island  in  the  W. 
Indies,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  17  m.  s.e.  of  Guade¬ 
loupe,  about  60  sq.m.,  mostly  covered  by  forests,  and 
surrounded  by  steep,  rocky  shores.  It  belongs  to  France. 
The  cultivated  parts  produce  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton. 
Cattle  and  horses  are  numerous,  the  latter  of  esteemed 
breed.  Its  chief  town  is  Grandbourg,  or  Marigot,  on  the 
s.w.  coast.  Marie  Galante  is  named  from  the  ship  com¬ 
manded  by  Columbus  when  he  discovered  the  island, 
1493.  Pop.  15,000. 

M ARIEN BAD,  md-re' en-bdti  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quented  of  European  spas,  33  m.  n.w.  of  Pilsen,  about  18 
m.  s.  of  Carlsbad,  almost  2,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  The 
springs  of  Marienbad  have  long  been  used  by  the  people 
of  the  vicinity,  but  since  1857  it  has  become  a  resort 
for  persons  from  distant  parts  of  the  world.  The  springs 
are  numerous,  varying  in  temperature  from  48°  to  54° 
Fahrenheit.  They  are  saline,  containing  sulphate  of  soda 
and  various  alkaline  ingredients,  but  differing  consider¬ 
ably  in  composition  and  qualities.  In  general  they  re¬ 
semble  those  of  Carlsbad,  except  that  they  are  cold  and 
have  twice  the  quantity  of  purgative  salts  They  are  used 
both  internally  and  in  the  form  of  baths.  Great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  waters  of  some  of  the  springs,  about  a  million 
bottles  annually,  are  exported  to  distant  places.  Marien¬ 
bad  is  a  picturesque  and  charming  place,  surrounded  by 
wooded  heights,  and  is  visited  every  season  by  12.000  or 
13,000  people.  Pop.  4,500. 

MARIETTA,  md-n-et'a:  city,  county  seat  of  Cobb  co., 
Ga.;  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railroad; 
about  20  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Atlanta.  Kenesaw  Mountain  is 
west  of  the  city.  It  was  settled  about  1840-1  and  in¬ 
corporated  in  1852.  A  city  charter  was  granted  in  1885. 
It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region  in  which  stock- 
raising  is  one  of  the  prominent  occupations.  Large 
marble  quarries  are  in  the  vicinity.  The  chief  manufac¬ 
tures  are  chairs,  dressed  marble,  and  machine-shop  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  churches  and  schools. 
The  Clarke  Library,  which  contains  about  6,000  volumes, 
is  in  Marietta.  A  national  cemetery  located  here  con¬ 
tains  the  graves  of  10,279  soldiers;  the  unknown  dead 
number  2,967.  The  mayor  and  council  are  chosen  at  a 
popular  election.  Pop.  (1910)  5,949. 

Marietta  w^as  an  intermediate  objective  point  in  Gen. 
Sherman’s  campaign  for  Atlanta,  and  when  he  crossed 
the  Etowah,  1864,  May  23,  his  columns  were  headed  for 
that  place  by  way  of  Dallas  and  New  Hope  Church,  but 
Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  threw  his  army  in  his  front  and 
cheeked  him  at  New  Hope  Church  and  Dallas.  After 
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many  hard-fought  battles  and  constant  severe  skirmish¬ 
ing,  Johnston  abandoned  his  Dallas  lines  on  June  4  and 
took  position  covering  Marietta,  his  left  on  Lost  Moun¬ 
tain,  his  right  beyond  the  railroad  and  behind  Noonday 
Creek,  with  a  strong  advanced  position  on  Pine  Moun¬ 
tain.  Sherman  repaired  the  railroad,  established  a  sec¬ 
ondary,  fortified  base  at  Allatoona  Pass,  and  joined  by 
Blair’s  17th  corps,  advanced  June  10  and  confronted 
Johnston  in  his  new  and  strong  position,  and  by  the  14th 
was  strongly  intrenched  before  it  in  a  continuous  line  of 
10  m.  Johnston  abandoned  Pine  Mountain  on  the  night 
of  the  14th,  and  Sherman  advanced  his  lines,  bringing 
on  the  engagement  at  Pine  Mountain  June  15.  The 
general  movement  was  continued  on  the  16th  and  the 
right  thrown  forward  to  threaten  the  railroad  below 
Marietta.  On  the  18th  Johnston  fell  back  to  a  new 
line,  including  Kenesaw  Mountain,  which  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  Sherman  pressed  in  closely  on  the  centre 
and  left,  n.  of  Marietta,  still  continuing  the  extension 
of  his  line  to  the  right,  s.  of  it.  Johnston,  making  a 
corresponding  movement  by  his  left,  encountered  Sher¬ 
man’s  right  at  Kolb’s  Farm  on  the  22d.  Sherman  as¬ 
saulted  Kenesaw  Mountain  on  the  27th,  and  was  re¬ 
pulsed.  Flanking  operations  were  then  renewed  to  the 
right  to  reach  the  railroad,  and  Johnston,  finding  it  in 
danger  and  his  communications  with  Atlanta  threatened, 
after  being  26  days  under  an  uninterrupted  cannonade 
and  infantry  fire,  abandoned  Marietta  on  the  night  of 
July  2  and  fell  back  to  a  new  line,  previously  selected 
and  intrenched,  10  m.  s.  of  Marietta,  and  covering  the 
railroad  and  his  pontoon  bridges  across  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee,  with  an  advanced  position  at  Smyrna  Camp¬ 
ground.  Sherman  occupied  Marietta  on  the  morning  of 
July  3.  The  Union  loss  in  the  operations  around  Mari¬ 
etta  was  1,790  killed  and  missing,  and  5,740  wounded,  an 
aggregate  of  7,530.  Johnston  reported  a  Confederate 
loss  of  468  killed  and  3,480  wounded.  Consult:  Official 
Records ,  Vol.  XXXVIII.;  Sherman,  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.; 
Van  Horne,  History  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland , 
Vol.  II.;  Johnston,  Narrative. 

MARIETTA:  city,  county  seat  of  Washington  co., 
Ohio;  on  the  Ohio  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskin¬ 
gum,  and  on  the  Cleveland  &  Marietta,  the  Toledo  & 
Ohio  Central  extension,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South¬ 
western,  the  Zanesville  &  Ohio,  and  the  Columbus  North¬ 
ern  railroads;  about  95  m.,  in  direct  line,  s.e.  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  the  capital  of  the  state.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  in  1788  by  people  from  New  England,  under  Gen. 
Rufus  Putnam,  acting  for  the  ‘Ohio  Company’  (q.v.) 
which  had  secured  a  grant  of  lands  on  both  sides  of  the 
Muskingum  River.  The  place  was  named  in  honor  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  Arthur  St.  Clair  organized  here  1788, 
July,  the  Northwest  Territory  (q.v.).  In  1800  Marietta 
was  incorporated  as  a  town.  Fort  Harmar,  built  in  1785j 
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was  opposite  Marietta,  and  in  1890  the  village  of  Har- 
mar,  once  the  site  of  the  fort,  was  annexed  to  the  city. 
The  building  used  as  the  land  office  for  the  ‘Ohio  Com¬ 
pany’  and  an  old  church,  the  oldest  in  the  state,  are  still 
standing  here  and  in  good  condition.  Many  of  the 
pioneers  of  New  England,  as  well  as  of  Ohio,  and  many 
of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers,  were  buried  in  the  Mari¬ 
etta  cemetery. 

The  city  is  in  a  coal,  iron,  petroleum,  and  gas  region, 
with  fertile  agricultural  lands  in  the  valleys.  Some  of 
the  manufacturing  establishments  are  the  chair  factory, 
employing  650  persons;  glassworks,  employing  200;  tool 
:  hops,  with  150  employes;  brick  plant,  300  employes; 
boat  yards,  75;  foundries,  300;  other  manufactories 
having  in  all  fully  300  more  employes.  There  are  five 
banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  $500,000;  the  annual 
business  amounts  to  over  $3,000,000.  The  principal  build¬ 
ings  are  the  Marietta  College  (q.v.),  public  and  parish 
schools,  the  churches,  and  the  county  buildings.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  council  and  is  ad¬ 
ministered  according  to  the  ‘Ohio  Municipal  Code.’  The 
council  is  composed  of  six  members,  two  of  whom  are 
elected  each  year.  The  site  of  Marietta  was  once  part 
of  a  remarkable  group  of  ancient  works  which  consisted 
of  two  sections,  one  containing  about  40  acres,  the 
other  about  20  acres.  The  remains  of  mounds,  truncated 
pyramids,  walks,  walls,  and  other  ancient  works  still 
exist,  although  the  city  covers  a  large  part  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  enclosures.  Remains  of  the  walls,  about  5  or  6  ft. 
high  by  20  or  30  ft.  base,  may  still  be  seen.  Pop.  (1930) 
12,923.  Consult:  King,  History  of  Ohio;  Hoar,  Oration 
at  the  Celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Founding 
of  the  Northwest  at  Marietta. 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE:  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  founded 
in  1835  for  men  and  women.  It  has  college  and  pre¬ 
paratory  departments,  the  latter  is  known  as  Marietta 
Academy.  The  courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  a.b.,  ph.b., 
and  b.l.  Courses  are  provided  for  work  in  music,  art, 
and  military  science,  and  short  summer  schools  are  given 
for  work  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  library,  which  has 
about  61,000  volumes  and  30,000  pamphlets,  is  noted 
for  its  books  on  the  history  of  the  Northwest.  In  1907 
there  were  connected  with  the  college  30  instructors  and 
about  495  students.  The  grounds  and  buildings  were 
valued  at  $251,000,  the  productive  funds  at  $266,000,  and 
the  total  income  $22,500. 

MARIETTE,  ma-re-et’,  Auguste  Edouard  (Mariette 
Pasha):  1821,  Feb.  11—1881,  Jan.  19;  b.  Boulogne, 
France.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  there,  in  which 
afterward  he  became  professor;  and  while  so  engaged 
first  became  interested  in  archeology,  and  published 
Leitres  d  M.  Bouillet  (Paris,  1847),  an  essay  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Boulogne.  In  1848  he  received  a  position  in  the 
Egyptian  museum  of  the  Louvre;  and  1850  was  sent  by 
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the  government  to  gather  Coptic  mss.  in  Egypt.  His 
excavations  and  discoveries  in  connection  with  his  search 
for  the  true  site  of  Memphis  led  to  the  finding  of  many 
important  remains,  such  as  the  Serapeum,  the  first  Mem¬ 
phian  temple  discovered,  near  the  three  great  pyramids. 
Beginning  to  dig  4  m.  w.  of  the  accepted  site  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  Mariette  came  first  upon  an  avenue  of  sphinxes, 
which  led  directly  up  to  the  magnificent  granite  and 
alabaster  temple  of  Serapis  mentioned  by  Strabo,  which 
contained  the  sarcophagi  of  the  sacred  bulls  of  Apis 
from  the  19th  dynasty  to  the  Roman  supremacy.  Besides 
these  he  found  no  less  than  2,000  sphinxes,  and  over 
4,000  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  inscriptions,  some  evidently 
of  Greek  construction;  and  various  streets,  colonnades, 
and  other  structures  belonging  to  a  great  city.  His  ex¬ 
cavations  around  the  base  of  the  sphinx  near  Gizeh  not 
only  disclosed  the  entrance  to  it,  but  proved  it  to  be 
sculptured  out  of  the  solid  rock.  In  1854  he  returned 
to  Paris  and  was  made  conservator  of  the  Egyptian 
museum  in  the  Louvre;  and  1855  was  sent  to  Berlin  to 
study  Egyptian  remains  in  the  museums  there.  On  his 
return  to  Egypt,  1858,  the  viceroy  made  him  conservator 
of  the  monuments  and  antiquities  of  the  land,  with  the 
title  of  bey  (later  promoted  to  pasha),  with  an  annual 
appropriation  for  the  prosecution  of  his  researches,  and 
the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  the  museum  of 
Boulak.  His  discoveries  at  Tanis  revealed  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Hyksos  dynasty,  and  those  at  Thebes  ex¬ 
plain  the  chronology  of  the  various  dynasties.  In  1860 
he  made  the  important  discovery  of  the  mummy  of  queen 
Aahhotep,  of  the  18th  dynasty,  with  a  wealth  of  jewels 
of  exquisite  workmanship  belonging  to  her.  In  1873  the 
Institute  of  Prance  awarded  him  the  biennial  prize  of 
20,000  francs.  His  discoveries  have  been  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  for  the  light  that  they  have  thrown  upon  the 
earliest  periods  of  Egyptian  history.  His  chief  published 
works  are  Memoir e  sur  la  mere  d’Apis  (1856);  Apergu 
de  VHistoire  d’Egypte  (1864);  Nouvelle  table  d’Abydos 
(1856),  account  of  a  second  tablet  found  in  Abydos 
which  supplies  the  vacancies  of  the  first  and  gives  a  list 
of  the  kings  of  the  first  6  dynasties,  corroborating  that 
of  Manetho;  Le  Serapeum  de  Memphis  (with  110  plates, 
1857-64);  Fouilles  executees  en  Egypte,  en  Nubia,  et  au 
Soudan  d’apres  les  ordres  du  vice-roi  d’Egypte  (1867); 
Notice  des  principaux  monuments  du  musee  de  Boulak 
(1870);  Les  Papyrus  egyptiens  du  musee  de  Boulak 
(1871);  Album  du  musee  de  Boulak  (with  600  photo¬ 
graphic  plates,  1873);  and  Les  Mastabas  de  VAncien 
Empire,  published  after  his  death.  He  died  at  Cairo  and 
lies  buried  in  the  museum-garden  at  Boulak,  inclosed  in 
an  ancient  Egyptian  sarcophagus. 

MARIGNA'NO.  See  Melegnano. 

MARIGOLD,  n.  mdr'i-gold  [the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
g old]:  a  common  garden  plant  (see  below).  Marigold- 
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window,  a  circular  cathedral  window — called  also  a 
Catharine- wheel  window. 

MAR'IGOLD:  name  given  to  garden  plants  of  nat. 
ord.  Compositce,  sub-ord.  Corymbiferce,  chiefly  of  the 
genera  Calendula  and  Tagetes.  The  genus  Calendula  has 
the  achenia  remarkably  curved,  variously  toothed,  and 
very  rough  on  the  back.  The  species  are  annual  and 
perennial  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs,  of  which  some 
of  the  former  are  found  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean,  the  latter  chiefly  in  S.  Africa. — Pot 
marigold  (C.  officinalis )  is  an  annual,  native  of  France 
and  southern  Europe,  with  an  erect  stem,  1  to  2  ft, 
high,  the  lower  leaves  obovate  on  long  stalk,  and  large, 
deep  yellow  flowers.  It  has  long  been  common  in  gar¬ 
dens,  and  there  are  varieties  with  double  flowers.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  slight  aromatic  odor,  and  bitter  taste, 
and  was  formerly  in  repute  as  a  carminative,  also  as  an 
aperient  and  sudorific.  The  florets  were  the  part  used, 
and  they  were  dried  in  autumn,  to  be  preserved  for  use. 
They  are  often  employed  to  adulterate  saffron,  and 
sometimes  for  coloring  cheese.  They  were  formerly  a 
frequent  ingredient  in  soups,  and  are  still  so  used  in 
parts  of  England.  The  genus  Tagetes  consists  of  annual 
and  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  although  T.  erecta,  frequently  culti¬ 
vated  in  Britain,  bears  the  name  African  Marigold;  and 
T.  patula ,  another  annual  well  known  in  flower  borders, 
is  called  French  Marigold.  Both  species  are  Mexican. 
They  have  been  long  in  cultivation,  and  are  admired  for 
the  brilliancy  of  their  flowers. — Corn  Marigold  is  a 
Chrysanthemum  (q.v.) — Marsh  Marigold  (q.v.)  has  no 
botanical  affinity  with  the  true  marigolds. 

MARIGOT,  n.  mar'i-got  [I\  marais ,  a  marsh]:  a  small 
lake  close  to  or  near  the  brink  of  a  river,  fed  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  river. 

MARIGRAPIT,  n.  mar'i-graf  [L.  mare,  sea;  Gr. 
grapho,  I  write]:  apparatus  for  registering  the  height  of 
the  tides. 

MARINADE,  n.  mar’i-nad  [F.  pickle — from  marin, 
marine]:  a  liquor  compounded  of  wine  and  vinegar,  with 
herbs  and  spices,  in  which  fish  or  meats  are  steeped  be¬ 
fore  dressing  to  improve  their  flavor. 

MARINE,  a.  ma-ren *  [L.  mannus,  belonging  to  the  sea 
— from  mare,  the  sea:  It.  marina,  the  sea-coast:  F. 
marin,  marine]:  of  or  pertaining  to  the  sea;  near  or  in 
view  of  the  sea;  representing  the  sea;  naval;  maritime; 
nautical:  N.  a  soldier  who  serves  on  shipboard  (see 
Marines):  the  navy  or  collective  shipping  of  a  king¬ 
dom  or  state;  naval  affairs  or  interests  in  general. 
Marined,  a.  in  her.,  applied  to  an  animal  whose  lower 
part  terminates  unnaturally  like  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Mariner,  n.  mar'i-ner,  a  seaman  or  sailor.  Mariner’s 
compass,  a  compass  fitted  for  use  on  board  ship  (see 
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Compass).  Marine  engine  (see  Steam  Engine).  Ma¬ 
rine-glue,  a  composition  of  tar  and  shellac.  Marine- 
soap,  a  soap  chiefly  made  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  adapted  for 
washing  with  sea  water.  Marine-store,  in  the  United 
States  called  junk-shop ,  place  where  old  ships’  materials, 
as  canvas,  iron,  junk,  are  bought  and  sold;  now  applied 
to  shops  where  any  old  articles,  as  iron,  bottles,  grease, 
are  bought  and  sold:  such  shops  are  subjected  to 
restrictions  by  local  laws  in  order  to  keep  some  check 
on  their  relations  with  thieves  and  other  venders  of 
stolen  property. 

MARINE  INSECTS:  Insects  have  not  only  invaded 
rivers  and  lakes,  they  have  established  themselves  to 
some  extent  at  least,  along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  On  a 
sunny  day  by  the  shore  myriads  of  flies  may  be  seen 
hovering  over  the  seaweed  cast  up  by  the  tide.  These 
have  been  developed  from  grubs  which  live  and  feed  in 
the  decaying  weed,  and  are  able  to  bear  immersion  twice 
daily.  Around  the  rock-pools  many  midges  may  be  no¬ 
ticed.  Their  grubs  feed  on  growing  green  seaweed,  and 
spend  their  whole  life  in  the  salt  water,  breathing  the 
dissolved  air,  as  do  their  fresh-water  relations,  by  means 
of  gill  filaments,  or  simply  through  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  Many  species  of  beetles  inhabit  the  shore,  and  are 
submerged  twice  daily,  when  they  lurk  under  stones  or 
burrow  into  the  sand;  their  hairy  bodies  are  not  easily 
wetted,  and  in  one  of  the  best  known  marine  beetles 
( Aepus )  there  are  paired  air  sacs  in  the  hind  body  which 
are  believed  to  act  as  reservoirs  for  breathing  while  the 
tide  is  up.  Several  kinds  of  very  small  springtails  may 
be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  rock-pools  at  low  tide; 
probably  when  the  water  rises  they  retire  into  crevices 
of  the  rocks.  They  are  covered  with  a  very  fine,  dense 
pile,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  wet  them. 

The  absence  of  wings  is  a  common  character  among 
the  seashore  insects.  The  beetles  of  the  genus  Aepus  are 
wingless,  and  so  is  the  small  bug  Aepophilus  often  found 
in  their  company,  as  well  as  the  female  of  the  midge 
Clunio,  whose  mate,  though  winged,  appears  not  to  fly, 
but  to  use  his  wings  as  sails  as  he  skims  over  the  surface 
of  the  rock-pools.  ‘The  tendency  of  insects  on  oceanic 
isles  to  lose  their  wings  has  often  been  noticed,’  says 
Carpenter,  ‘and  the  loss  of  the  power  of  flight  explained 
as  an  advantage,  since  insects  which  do  not  fly  cannot 
be  blown  out  to  sea.  Possibly  the  absence  of  wings  in 
so  many  seashore  insects  can  be  explained  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  Several  genera  of  pond  skaters  have  one  or  two 
species  which  frequent  the  water  of  estuaries  and  har¬ 
bors;  these  are  in  all  cases  wingless,  though  their  fresh¬ 
water  relations  are,  as  a  rule,  winged.’ 

The  extreme  of  adaptation  to  marine  life  is  shown  by 
the  bugs  of  the  genus  Halobates,  also  belonging  to  the 
•family  Hydrometridce,  with  their  short,  anchor-like  fore¬ 
legs  and  their  immensely  long  and  slender  middle  and 
Vol.  18—2 
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hind-legs,  the  middle  shin  and  foot  being  fringed  with 
long  hairs.  The  elongate  wingless  fore  body  of  these 
insects  and  the  greatly  reduced  hind  body  give  them  a 
most  peculiar  and  characteristic  appearance,  and  the 
dense  pile  wherewith  they  are  clothed  keeps  them  dry. 
They  have  been  observed  gliding  over  the  calm  seas  of 
the  tropics,  often  hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  or  cling¬ 
ing  to  drifting  substances  whence  they  could  suck  food. 
Consult:  G.  H.  Carpenter,  Insects,  Their  Structure  and 
Life  (1899);  Miall,  Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects 
(1895). 

MARINE  INSURANCE.  See  Insurance,  Marine. 

MARINES:  troops  enlisted  for  service  either  on  board 
ship  or  on  shore.  They  are  drilled,  disciplined,  clothed, 
equipped,  and  paid  similarly  to  the  land  forces.  Their 
duties  are  to  maintain  the  necessary  guards,  man  some 
of  the  guns,  form  part  of  the  armed  crews  of  the  various 
boats  when  called  away  for  service,  and  form  a  per¬ 
manent  force  for  landing  with  the  seamen  if  necessary. 
In  all  these  matters  they  are  commanded  by  their  own 
officers.  The  marines  of  the  European  continental  nations 
are  not  designed  for  service  permanently  on  board  ship; 
the  American  navy  is  the  only  one  besides  that  of  Great 
Britain  in  which  the  marine  forms  a  necessary  and 
definite  fraction  of  a  ship’s  company.  United  States  ma¬ 
rines,  who  are  designated  as  the  Marine  Corps,  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  greatly  in  the  operations  in  Cuban 
waters  in  1898  and  in  those  which  led  to  the  rescue  of 
the  foreign  legations  in  Peking  in  1900.  The  name 
marines  is  also  used  in  the  expression:  ‘Tell  that  to  the 
marines,’  signifying  utter  disbelief  in  a  statement  made 
or  story  told;  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  marines,  being 
ignorant  of  seamanship,  were  made  butts  of  by  the 
sailors.  See  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

MARINETTE,  mar-i-net':  city,  county  seat  of  Mari¬ 
nette  co.,  Wis.;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  River,  on 
Green  Bay,  and  on  the  Chicago  &  North-Western,  the  Wis¬ 
consin  &  Michigan,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  railroads;  about  50  m.  n.  by  e.  of  Green  Bay  and 
opposite  Menominee,  Mich.  The  harbor  is  large  and 
safe,  and  the  river  affords  opportunity  for  bringing 
logs  from  the  forests  along  its  upper  course  in  both 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Marinette  was  settled  about 
1849-50  and  in  1887  was  incorporated.  The  water  power 
is  extensive  and  the  lumber  industry  of  Marinette  is 
most  important.  The  large  lumber  mills  are  the  chief 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  city.  Other  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  are  pail  factories,  paper  and  pulp 
mills,  box  and  broom  factories,  gas  and  traction  engine 
and  iron  works,  threshing  machine  factories,  furniture 
factories,  and  cabinet  shops.  The  city  carries  on  a  lake 
commerce  with  all  the  important  lake  ports.  The  chief 
buildings  are  the  city  and  county  buildings,  two  hos¬ 
pitals,  a  public  library,  20  churches,  fine  public  and 
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parish  school  buildings,  and  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes’  In¬ 
stitute.  lu  the  vicinity  is  a  large  assembly  ground  where 
various  religious  and  educational  conventions  are  held 
each  summer.  Pop.  (1910)  14,610. 

MARINI,  ma-re'ne,  or  Marino,  ma-re'nd,  Giambat¬ 
tista:  1569,  Oct.  18—1625,  Mar.  25;  b.  Naples:  Italian 
poet.  He  abandoned  jurisprudence  for  poetry,  a  decision 
which  led  to  his  expulsion  from  home.  All  through  life, 
Marini  seems  to  have  courted  troubles  by  his  unbridled 
licentiousness,  and  many  of  his  best  compositions  are 
polluted  with  shameless  obscenity.  Marini  sojourned 
successively  in  Rome,  in  Turin,  and  in  France,  where 
Marie  de’  Medici  received  him  with  marked  favor,  and 
conferred  on  him  a  liberal  pension.  His  best  work,  the 
A  done,  was  written  during  his  residence  in  France;  and 
on  its  publication  he  revisited  his  native  country  (1622), 
and  died  at  Naples.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  Marinist 
school  of  poetry,  of  which  the  essential  features  are 
florid  hyperbole  and  false  overstrained  imagery. 
MARI'NO,  or  San  Mari'no.  See  San  Marino. 

MARINO,  md-rS'nd:  town  of  central  Italy,  12  m.  s.e. 
of  Rome,  near  Lake  Albano.  Between  the  hill  of  Marino 
and  the  ridge  of  Alba  Longa  is  a  wooded  glen  called 
Parco  di  Colonna,  the  site  of  the  Aqua  Ferentina,  where 
the  ancient  Latin  tribes  held  their  general  assemblies 
from  the  destruction  of  Alba  to  b.c.  338.  In  the  middle 
ages  Marino  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Orsini  family; 
in  the  15th  c.  it  became  the  property  of  the  Colonna 
family,  who  still  retain  it.  Pop.  6,500. 

MARIO,  ma're-o,  Giuseppe,  Marquis  de  Candia:  1810 
— 1883,  Dec.  11;  b.  Turin;  of  aristocratic  family.  He 
evinced  from  his  boyhood  high  musical  abilities.  In  1830 
he  received  his  commission  as  officer  in  the  Chasseurs 
Sardes;  but  for  some  youthful  escapade  was  ordered 
from  Genoa  to  a  temporary  retreat  at  Cagliari.  There 
he  resigned  his  commission,  and  as  this  was  not  accepted, 
he  escaped  to  Paris.  The  young  Sardinian  deserter 
speedily  won  his  way  into  the  best  circles  of  fashionable 
Paris,  both  by  his  genial  nature  and  by  the  charm  of  his 
exquisite  voice.  Having  contracted  debts,  however,  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  first  tenor  of  the  Opera, 
with  a  salary  of  1,500  francs  per  month;  at  the  same 
time  he  changed  his  name  from  Marquis  of  Candia  to 
Mario.  After  two  years’  study  at  the  Conservatoire, 
Mario  made  his  debut,  1838,  Dec.  2,  in  Robert  le  Diable, 
first  of  a  long  series  of  operatic  triumphs.  At  the 
Theatre  Italien  he  took  rank  with  Rubini,  Lablache, 
Malibran,  Sontag,  and  Grisi;  and  by  none  of  these  great 
artists  was  he  excelled  in  purity,  sweetness,  method,  and 
taste.  1845-50  he  fulfilled  an  engagement  in  Russia,  and 
on  his  return  appeared  in  London,  where  his  success  was 
immense.  Mario’s  operatic  career  was  a  succession  of 
brilliant  and  remunerative  engagements. 


MARIOLATRY. 

MARIOLATRY,  n.  md'rl-oVd-tri  [L.  and  Gr.  Maria , 
the  Virgin  Mary:  Gr.  latreia,  worship]  :  a  name  given  by 
Prot.  polemical  w  riters  to  the  worship  rendered  by  Rom. 
Catholics  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Ma'riol'ater,  n.  -a- ter, 
one  who  worships  the  Virgin  Mary. — These  terms  are 
intended  to  imply  that  the  Rom.  Cath.  worship  of  the 
Virgin  is  the  supreme  worship  of  latreia  or  adoration, 
which  Rom.  Catholics  earnestly  disclaim,  though,  from 
her  relation  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  they  hold  her  worship, 
which  they  style  hyperdulia,  to  be  higher  than  that  of  all 
other  saints:  see  Invocation  of  Saints:  Mary,  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Many  examples  of  prayers  addressed 
to  Mary,  of  acts  of  worship  done  in  her  honor,  and  of 
expressions  employed  regarding  her,  are  alleged  by  con¬ 
troversialists,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Mary  in  the  Roman  Church  is  in  effect  ‘adora¬ 
tion.’  Such  are  (see  Farrar’s  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary, 
p.  372)  the  ‘Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary;’  the 
adaptation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  as  a  profession  of 
faith  regarding  her;  addresses  to  her  as  the  ‘hope  of  the 
desponding,  and  refuge  of  the  destitute;’  professions  that 
‘her  Son  has  given  her  such  power  that  whatever  she 
wills  is  immediately  done;’  kneelings  and  prostrations 
before  her  image;  pilgrimages  in  her  honor.  To  these 
and  similar  allegations,  Rom.  Catholics  reply,  that  many 
of  the  quoted  prayers  and  devotional  practices  are 
entirely  unauthorized  by  the  church,  and  that  some  of 
them  are  undoubtedly  liable  to  misinterpretation;  but 
they  further  insist  that  all  such  prayers,  however 
worded,  are  to  be  understood,  and  are,  in  fact,  understood 
by  Rom.  Catiiolics,  even  ordinarily  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  their  faith,  solely  as  petitions  for  the  in¬ 
tercession  of  Mary,  and  as  expressions  of  reliance,  not 
on  her  own  power,  but  on  the  efficacy  of  her  prayers  to 
her  Son. 

Although  no  trace  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  of 
any  actual  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  yet  Rom.  Cath. 
interpreters  regard  the  language  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
who  saluted  her  as  ‘full  of  grace,’  or  highly  ‘favored,’ 
and  as  ‘blessed  among  women,’  and  her  own  prediction 
in  the  canticle  of  the  Magnificat,  that  ‘all  generations 
should  call  her  blessed’  (Luke  i.  48),  as  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  practice  of  their  church;  and  they  rely  equally  on 
the  language  employed  by  the  early  Fathers,  e.g., 
lrenseus,  (1st  c. )  regarding  the  Virgin,  ‘Mary,  being 
obedient,  became  both  to  herself  and  to  all  mankind,  the 
cause  of  salvation ;  wdiat  the  virgin  Eve  bound  by  un¬ 
belief,  this  virgin  Mary  unbound  by  faith ;  as  by  a  virgin 
the  human  race  had  been  given  over  to  death,  by  a  virgin 
it  is  saved’  {Iren.  adv.  hcereses).  It  is  conceded  by 
Catholic  divines  that  during  the  first  ages  devotion  to 
Mary  and  the  other  saints  held  a  very  subordinate  place 
in  Christian  worship;  the  reason  was  probably  the  fear 
lest  the  neophyte  converts  from  Paganism  should  mis¬ 
construe  the  honor  paid  to  the  mother  of  God.  But, 
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after  the  condemnation  of  Arianism  in  the  Nicean  coun¬ 
cil  and  of  Nestorianism  in  the  council  of  Ephesus  which 
styled  Mary  ‘Theotokos’  or  Mother  of  God,  the  devotion 
of  the  faithful  had  freer  expression.  St.  Augustine 
(5th.  c. )  ‘will  allow  no  question  of  sin  to  be  raised  when 
Mary  is  concerned’ — an  anticipation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  St.  Proclus,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (5tli  c. )  salutes  Mary  as  the  ‘Fair  Bride 
of  the  Canticles,’  ‘Stay  of  Believers,’  ‘The  Church’s 
Diadem.’  Such  appellations  as  these  are  fairly  parallel 
with  those  of  the  modern  litanies  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
censured  by  Farrar,  yet  may  date  from  an  age  1000  years 
before  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

The  chief  festivals  of  the  Virgin,  common  to  the  West¬ 
ern  and  Eastern  Churches,  are  the  Conception,  the  Nativ¬ 
ity,  the  Purification,  the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation, 
and  the  Assumption.  All  these  festivals  are  retained  in 
the  calender  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Roman 
Church  has  several  special  festivals  with  appropriate 
offices — all,  however,  of  minor  solemnity. 

For  the  Protestant  view  see  the  Rev.  G.  Stanley 
Faber’s  Difficulties  of  Romanism ;  for  the  Catholic  view 
Bishop  Challoner’s  Catholic  Christian  Instructed. 

The  chief  festivals  of  the  Virgin,  common  to  the  West¬ 
ern  and  Eastern  Churches,  are  the  Conception,  the  Nativ¬ 
ity,  the  Purification,  the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation, 
and  the  Assumption.  All  these  festivals  are  retained  in 
the  calander  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Roman 
Church  has  several  special  festivals,  with  appropriate 
offices — all,  however,  of  minor  solemnity. 

MARION,  mdr'i-on  or  md'ri-on:  city,  cap.  of  Grant  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  Mississinewa  river  at  the  junction  or  con¬ 
vergence  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  and  other  railroads,  40  m.  s.e.  of  Logansport  and 
68  m.  n.e.  of  Indianapolis.  M.  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
region  and  one  containing  an  important  natural-gas 
field.  The  river  gives  plentiful  water-power.  The  in¬ 
dustries  of  M.  include  iron  foundries  and  machine-shops, 
rolling  mills,  glass,  pulp,  paper,  furniture  and  linseed 
Dil  factories,  flour  mills,  lumber  and  brick  yards.  The 
trade  of  M.  is  extensive,  principally  in  local  manu¬ 
factures  and  farm  products.  There  is  a  handsome  public 
library,  a  large  normal  college,  court-house  and  several 
churches  and  schools.  Three  miles  S.  of  M.  is  a  National 
Soldier’s  Home  which  cost  over  $1,500,000.  Electric  light 
and  water  supply  plants  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
city.  Pop.  (1910)  19,359. 

MARION,  mdr'ion  or  md'rl-on:  city,  cap.  of  Marion 
co.,  Kan.;  on  the  Cottonwood  river  and  the  Chicago 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroad;  165  m.  s.w.  of  Kansas 
City.  It  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  village;  has 
waterworks  (cost  $75,000),  municipal  building  (cost 
$15,000),  national  and  state  banks;  and  has  valuable 
magnesian  limestone  quarries,  mineral  springs,  and 
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natural  gas  wells  in  its  vicinity.  M.  is  a  trade  centre, 
being  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region.  Stock-raising  is 
one  of  the  leading  industries.  The  chief  products  are 
flour  and  dairy  produce.  Pop.  (1890)  2,047;  (1900) 

I, 824;  (1910  est.)  2,190. 

MARION :  city,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  O. ;  35  m.  w.s.w. 
of  Mansfield  and  about  45  m.  n.  of  Columbus,  on  the 
Pennsylvania,  Erie  and  other  railroads.  M.  is  an  active 
and  progressive  industrial  centre.  There  are  factories, 
employing  in  the  aggregate  hundreds  of  hands  in  the 
construction  of  carriages,  furniture,  farming  implements, 
steam  engines,  grain  elevators,  machinery,  steam  shovels, 
dredges,  sashes  and  blinds.  Lime  and  stone  quarrying  is 
carried  on  extensively.  There  are  silk  mills  at  M.,  also 
large  mattress  factories.  Churches  and  schools  are 
numerous.  There  is  a  library,  court-house,  several  banks 
and  important  wholesale  and  retail  business  establish¬ 
ments.  M.  was  settled  in  1815  by  people  from  Rhode 
Island.  It  was  incorporated  in  1820  and  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1890.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  native-born. 
Among  the  institutions  of  M.  is  a  home  for  Aged  Women. 
Pop.  (1870)  2,531;  (1880)  3,899;  (1890)  8,327;  (1900) 

II, 862;  (1910)  18,232. 

MARION,  mar't-on,  Francis:  1732-1795,  Feb.  28;  b.  in 
Winyaw,  near  Georgetown,  S.  C.,  of  a  Huguenot  family. 
In  1759  he  served  in  a  troop  of  volunteer  cavalry,  com¬ 
manded  by  one  of  his  brothers,  against  the  Cherokees; 
and  on  similar  expeditions  1760  and  61.  He  was  elected 
to  the  S.  C.  provincial  congress  1775,  and  made  capt.  in 
Moultrie’s  regiment.  Promoted  to  major,  he  took  part 
in  driving  the  British  fleet  from  Charleston  harbor,  1776, 
June  28.  Next  year  he  served  in  the  defense  of  Ga.,  and 
had  command  of  Ft.  Moultrie,  in  Charleston  harbor; 
1779  he  joined  in  the  fruitless  attack  on  Savannah. 
When  Gates  took  command  in  the  south,  M.  joined  him 
with  his  independent  brigade,  but  was  not  appreciated. 
1780,  Aug.  16,  Gates  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Cam¬ 
den,  whereupon  M.  waylaid  the  British  and  took  their 
prisoners  from  them.  He  was  commissioned  brig.-gen. 
1780,  and  united  with  the  main  army  after  Greene  took 
command;  1781,  he  and  Lee  took  Ft.  Watson,  and  so 
loosened  the  British  hold  on  S.  C.;  and,  Sept.  8,  at 
Eutaw  Springs,  he  commanded  the  American  right,  and 
helped  pursue  the  enemy.  After  the  British  evacuated 
Charleston,  1782,  Dec.  14,  he  disbanded  his  brigade,  and 
retired  to  quiet  life  as  a  small  farmer;  from  which  he 
was  soon  again  called  to  serve  in  the  state  senate,  which 
he  did  until  1790,  when  he  was  made  member  of  the  con¬ 
vention  for  framing  a  constitution  for  the  state.  In 
1784  he  was  made  commandant  of  Ft.  Johnson. 


MARIONNETTE — MARIPUT. 

MARIONNETTE,  n.  mar'i-o-net'  [F.  marionnette  for  mar - 
iolette,  a  puppet :  a  dim.  of  OF.  mariole,  a  doll,  a  puppet — 
from  Maria,  the  Virgin  Mary]  :  originally  little  figures  of 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  a  puppet :  Plu.  a  puppet  show ;  little 
jointed  puppets  of  wood  or  card-board,  representing  men 
and  women,  and  moved  by  means  of  cords  01  springs  by 
a  concealed  agent.  They  are  exhibited  in  what  are  called 
marionnette  theatres,  the  exhibitor  varying  his  voice,  so 
that  a  sort  of  dramatic  performance  is  accomplished. 
This  entertainment,  indications  of  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  was  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  from  them  passed  to  the  Romans.  In  modern  times, 
it  has  prevailed  chiefly  in  France  and  Italy,  and  has  there 
reached  a  respectable  degree  of  artistic  perfection. 

MARLON  HAR'LAND  (pseudonym) :  see  Terhune, 
Mary  Virginia. 

MARIOTTE,  ma-re-ot',  Edme  :  French  natural  phi¬ 
losopher;  b.  in  Burgundy  during  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
c. ;  d.  1684.  He  was  the  prior  of  St.  Martin-sous-Beaune, 
when  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  admitted  him  within  its  pale 
1666.  His  life  was  spent  almost  wholly  in  his  cabinet, 
among  his  books  and  instruments.  M.’s  forte  was  in  an 
extraordinary  power  of  drawing  conclusions  from  experi¬ 
ment.  He  repeated  Pascal’s  experiments  on  gravitation, 
and  detected  some  peculiarities  which  had  escaped  that 
ingenious  philosopher;  confirmed  Galileo’s  theory  of  mo¬ 
tion  ;  enriched  hydraulics  with  a  multitude  of  discov¬ 
eries,  and  finally  made  a  thorough  investigation  into  the 
subject  of  the  conduction  of  water,  and  calculated  the 
strength  necessary  for  pipes  under  different  circum¬ 
stances.  His  collected  works  were  published  at  Leyden 
1717,  and  at  the  Hague  (2  vols.  4to)  1740.  His  Traiie  du 
Mouvement  des  Eaux  was  published  by  La  Hire  (Paris 
1786,  12mo). 

MARIOTTE',  Law  of;  an  empirical  law  deduced  by 
Boyle  (q.v.)  and  Mariotte  (q.v.)  from  two  independent 
experiments,  though  Boyle’s  discovery  seems  to  have 
preceded  M.’s  by  several  years.  It  is  generally  expressed 
as  follows :  The  temperature  remaining  the  same,  the  volume 
of  a  given  mass  of  gas  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  pressure  which 
it  sustains.  This  law  may  be  held  to  be  substantially 
correct  within  a  considerable  range  of  pressure.  But 
the  labors  of  Regnault  have  made  it  evident  that  atmos¬ 
pheric  air  and  most  other  gases,  especially  under  very 
high  pressures,  are  really  more  compressed  than  if  they 
followed  the  law.  This  deviation  is  most  marked  in  the 
case  of  gases  which  are  in  course  of  being  liquefied,  as 
they  approach  the  point  of  liquefaction.  Mariotte’ s 
Instrument  is  a  J-shaped  tube  devised  to  demonstrate  the 
law. 

MARIPUT,  n.  mdr'x-put  [unascertained] :  the  zoril,  an 
animal  of  the  skunk  kind. 


MARIS— MARITIME  LAW. 

MARIS,  ma'ris,  Jakob:  Dutch  painter:  b.  at  The 
Hague,  1837,  Aug.  25.  He  early  began  his  art  studies 
at  the  local  academy,  choosing  landscape  as  a  specialty, 
and  receiving  instruction  from  Strobel  and  Van  Hove, 
which  latter  he  followed  on  his  removal  to  Antwerp.  He 
studied  also  under  Keyser,  director  of  the  Antwerp 
Academy.  Going  to  Paris  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  Barbizon  school,  and  reached  his  full  power  as  a 
painter  of  figures  and  landscape  in  combination.  In  1871 
he  returned  to  his  native  town.  He  is  quite  modern  in 
his  artistic  conceptions  and  methods  of  handling,  and 
shows  no  sympathy  with  the  style  of  the  early  Dutch 
school.  His  brush  work  and  use  of  chiaroscuro  are  essen¬ 
tially  French.  Among  his  numerous  works  are:  View  of 
Schiedam;  View  of  a  Town  in  Holland;  On  the  Sea 
Shore;  Mother  and  Children ;  Bridge  and  Canal  in  Rot¬ 
terdam.  He  has  also  executed  water  colors  and  etchings. 

MARISH,  n.  mar'ish  [F.  marais,  a  marsh,  a  bog — from 
OF.  maresc — from  mid.  L.  maris'cus .;  O.Ger.  marsch,  a 
marsh;  AS.  mersc,  a  marsh]:  in  OE.,  low  wet  ground;  a 
marsh;  a  bog:  Adj.  marshy;  swampy. 

MARIST,  n.  mar'ist  [F.  Mariste — from  Marie ,  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary]:  in  chh.  hist.,  a  congregation  founded,  1836, 
by  some  priests  at  Lyons  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
and  for  mission  work.  They  wear  the  ordinary  dress 
of  secular  priests,  but  take  solemn  vows. 

MARITAL,  a.  mar'i-tal  [F.  marital,  marital — from  L. 
maritalis — from  L.  maritus;  F.  mari,  a  husband]:  per¬ 
taining  to  a  husband.  Note. — The  word  is  frequently 
used  erroneously  in  the  sense  of  pertaining  to  marriage. 

MARITIME,  a.  mar'i-tim  or  mar'i-tim  [F.  maritime — 
from  L.  mantimus,  belonging  to  the  sea — from  mare, 
the  sea:  It.  maritimo]:  pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  sea;  done  on  the  sea;  having  a  navy  and  commerce 
by  ships,  as  a  state  or  power;  situated  near  the  sea. 
Maritime  nations,  nations  that  have  seaports,  a  navy, 
and  commerce  by  ships.  Note. — Maritime  denotes  ‘bor¬ 
dering  on  the  sea,’  as  a  maritime  town  or  nation;  ‘be¬ 
longing  to  those  bordering  on  the  sea,’  as  maritime  laws 
or  rights.  Marine  denotes  ‘of  or  pertaining  to  the  sea,’ 
as  marine  productions,  a  marine  shell;  ‘transacted  at 
sea,’  or  ‘doing  duty  on  it,’  as  marine  service,  marine 
forces. 

MARITIME  LAW:  a  system  of  established  legal 
rules  which  particularly  relates  to  the  affairs  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  sea,  to  ships,  their  officers  and  crews,  navi¬ 
gation,  and  to  marine  conveyances  of  property.  The 
character  and  pursuits  of  marine  life,  and  the  commerce 
related  thereto  are  of  a  nature  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  these  distinctive  features  were  recognized  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  civil  and  the  common 
law,  and  were  noted  under  the  collective  term  merchant 
marine. 
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The  ships  of  a  nation  are  considered  as  a  part  of  its 
territory  wherever  they  may  wander  in  the  pursuits  of 
commerce.  Many  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
international  law  grew  out  of  maritime  transactions  be¬ 
tween  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  and  these 
principles  are  as  sacred  and  as  rigidly  enforced  as  any 
of  the  laws  founded  upon  the  comity  observed  between 
the  different  powers.  While  the  great  mass  of  maritime 
law  is  the  same  in  all  commercial  nations,  yet  in  each 
country  peculiarities  exist  as  to  some  of  its  rules,  and 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  enforced.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  are  owing  in  a  large  measure  to  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  various  countries,  and  as  a  general  rule 
affect  only  their  own  merchants  or  people  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  each  other;  whereas  in  matters  affecting  foreign¬ 
ers  the  law  of  the  whole  commercial  world  is  rigidly 
observed  and  enforced.  Any  nation  may  adopt  its  own 
maritime  code  but  still  the  mutual  relations  of  com¬ 
merce  and  intercourse  demand  that  in  all  essential 
things  there  be  a  well  established  and  generally  observed 
uniform  law  founded  on  natural  reason  and  justice.  But 
every  nation  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  modifica¬ 
tions  as  locality,  the  changes  wrought  by  time,  and  the 
genius  of  its  people  and  institutions  may  demand.  The 
maritime  law  of  each  nation  may  be  regarded  as  dis¬ 
tinctively  its  own;  the  laws  adopted  by  the  respective 
maritime  nations  make  the  basis  and  groundwork  of 
what  is  recognized  as  the  maritime  law  of  the  world;  and 
the  laws  of  the  different  countries  may  have  their  local 
distinctions  and  peculiarities  without  affecting  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  harmonious  integrity  of  the  system,  as  the  dif¬ 
ferences  affect  only  their  own  citizens. 

The  high  court  of  admiralty  erected  in  England  by 
Edward  III.  was  of  very  extensive  jurisdiction,  embrac¬ 
ing  all  maritime  matters.  The  court  has  existed  ever 
since  in  some  form,  although  many  modifications  have 
been  made.  Many  of  the  principles  of  the  English  mari¬ 
time  court  were  adopted  by  the  United  States  when  the 
separation  from  the  mother  country  took  place,  in  much 
the  same  manner  that  the  English  common  law  was 
adopted  by  this  country.  In  the  United  States  the  fed¬ 
eral  courts,  more  particularly  the  United  States  district 
courts,  have  jurisdiction  in  marine  matters,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  being 
original,  and  that  of  the  circuit  and  supreme  courts 
being  appellate  only.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts  extends  to  navigable  rivers  of  the  United  States, 
whether  tidal  or  not,  the  lakes,  and  the  waters  connected 
therewith;  and  it  has  been  decided  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts  extends  to  navigable  waters  of  a 
river  lying  entirely  within  one  state.  It  has  also  been 
held  that  French  consuls  had  no  jurisdiction  within  the 
states,  in  matters  of  admiralty  relating  to  French  ves¬ 
sels.  It  has  been  conceded  by  the  federal  courts  that 
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state  laws  upon  the  subject  of  pilotage  conferred  upon 
the  state  courts  concurrent  but  not  exclusive  jurisdiction 
with  that  of  the  federal  courts. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  matter  connected  with 
marine  affairs  which  has  not  been  provided  for  in  our 
marine  laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  or  by  the  decisions 
of  our  courts.  On  the  civil  side  all  matters  relating  to 
collisions,  freights,  charter-parties,  demurrage,  salvage, 
bonds  of  bottomry  and  respondentia  or  hypothecation  of 
ship  and  cargo,  seizure  under  the  laws  of  impost,  prize 
matters,  general  average,  adjustments,  libel  for  seaman’s 
■wages,  or  libel  for  other  causes,  liens  for  labor  or  ma¬ 
terials,  furnished  for  building  or  repairs  upon  marine 
crafts  or  for  marine  works,  injuries  to  seamen,  negli¬ 
gence  of  master  or  owners,  surveys  of  vessels,  towage, 
wharfage,  jettison,  marine  contributions,  dockage,  and 
other  kindred  subjects  are  taken  charge  of  and  ad¬ 
justed.  Under  the  civil  proceedings  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  extent  and  complication  is  the  law  relating  to 
customs.  Through  the  customs  and  revenue  regulations 
are  derived  immense  sums  of  money,  as  a  revenue  for 
government,  but  an  important  provision  connected  with 
them  is  a  fund  which  is  expended  in  the  maintenance  of 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  sick  and  injured  marines.  The 
admiralty  laws  have  also  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  which 
extends  to  all  crimes  and  offenses  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  country,  such 
jurisdiction,  as  generally  understood,  covering  a  marine 
league,  or  about  3  m.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  admiralty  court  extends  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  as  it  has  been  held  by  the  courts  that  the  open 
waters  of  those  lakes  are  high  seas  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute  of  the  United  States.  A  crime  committed 
on  board  a  vessel  in  one  of  our  navigable  rivers  would 
not  give  the  federal  courts  jurisdiction  of  the  offense, 
but  such  an  offense  would  be  cognizable  in  the  courts 
of  the  state  within  which  it  was  committed. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  our  marine  law  that 
it  aims  to  care  for  our  seamen  in  all  of  their  relations 
to  the  hazardous  business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
The  term  mariner  includes  all  persons  employed  on  board 
vessels  during  a  voyage  to  assist  in  their  navigation 
and  preservation,  and  to  aid  in  the  purposes  for  which 
the  voyage  is  undertaken.  This  includes  masters,  mates, 
sailors,  surveyors,  carpenters,  coopers,  engineers,  fire¬ 
men,  pilots,  waiters,  male  or  female,  etc.  The  term  ship¬ 
ping  applies  to  all  sorts  of  craft,  whether  propelled  by 
wind,  steam,  or  other  power.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
certain  rules  and  regulations  which,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  circumstances,  apply  specially  to  craft  propelled 
by  steam  which  do  not  apply  to  those  which  depend  upon 
the  wind  to  send  them  forward.  The  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  has  enacted  laws  by  which  both  steam  and  sailing 
vessels  are  to  be  built,  registered  or  enrolled,  manned, 
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victualed,  and  navigated.  Those  laws  show  a  constant 
aim  toward  a  more  humane  and  enlightened  treatment  of 
the  common  sailor  than  formerly  prevailed,  and  which  in 
some  countries  prevails  today.  When  an  American  sea¬ 
man  is  discharged  in  a  foreign  country,  even  with  his 
own  consent,  or  when  the  ship  is  sold  there,  and  her  com¬ 
pany  discharged,  three  months’  extra  pay  is  by  our  laws 
required  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
consul  for  the  seaman’s  benefit.  Recent  laws  have  pro¬ 
hibited  the  infliction  upon  sailors  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  once  so  common.  Many  other  changes  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  common  sailors  have  been  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress,  with  a  view  to  promote  their  health,  comfort,  and 
financial  welfare.  The  master  of  a  vessel,  often  called 
‘ship’s  husband,’  while  on  voyages  at  a  long  distance 
from  the  home  port,  or  the  place  where  the  vessel  is 
owned,  is  charged  with  great  responsibility,  and  he  is 
clothed  with  an  authority  commensurate  with  that  re¬ 
sponsibility,  to  enable  him  to  act  promptly  and  efficiently 
in  times  of  emergency  and  peril.  He  has  full  control 
of  the  ship  and  its  cargo.  He  may  abandon  the  vessel  or 
lighten  it  by  throwing  the  cargo  or  some  portion  of  it 
into  the  sea.  In  case  of  shipwreck  from  which  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cargo  is  saved,  or  the  ship  brought  to  land 
in  a  damaged  condition,  in  the  absence  of  an  opportunity 
to  communicate  with  the  owners,  he  may  sell  such  prop¬ 
erty  as  has  been  saved  from  the  wreck  when  prudence 
or  circumstances  require  it,  and  he  has  the  fight  to  de* 
cide  what  ought  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 
In  case  of  necessity  he  may,  in  the  absence  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  communicate  with  the  owners,  raise  money  by 
bottomry  loan  on  the  ship  or  her  freight,  or  by  respon¬ 
dentia  on  the  cargo,  or  upon  them  all,  by  bonds  pledg¬ 
ing  them  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  known  as  marine 
interest.  Such  bonds  are  to  be  paid  when  the  ship  ar¬ 
rives  at  her  destination  or  at  some  designated  port.  If 
she  does  not  arrive  it  follows  that  the  bond  is  not  good 
and  payable.  The  holder  of  such  bonds  acquires  an  in¬ 
surable  interest  in  the  property  so  pledged,  and  may 
secure  his  loan  in  an  additional  manner  by  insurance. 
The  master  may  make  contract  for  repairs  upon  his 
ship,  when  beyond  the  reach  of  prompt  communication 
with  the  owners,  and  his  reasonable  contracts  so  made 
will  be  binding  upon  the  owners.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  serious  questions  arise  as  to  the  necessity 
for  any  repairs,  or  as  to  the  extent  of  such  necessity. 
Such  questions  may  be  obviated,  in  any  American  port, 
at  least,  by  the  master  calling  for  a  survey.  The  proper 
course  for  a  master  to  pursue  when  within  reach  of  a 
court  of  admiralty  is  to  apply  to  it  for  directions  how 
to  proceed,  and  the  directions  of  the  court  will  furnish 
him  full  immunity  when  faithfully  followed. 

Salvage  is  an  important  and  interesting  provision  in 
maritime  law.  It  is  such  compensation  as  may  be  justly 
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due  to  persons  by  whose  voluntary  assistance  a  ship  or 
its  cargo  has  been  saved  for  the  owners  when  in  great 
peril,  or  after  being  abandoned  by  the  officers  and  crew. 
The  right  to  salvage  depends  solely  upon  the  question 
whether  the  property  has  been  saved  from  the  perils  of 
the  sea.  The  amount  of  salvage  to  which  the  salvors  will 
be  entitled  depends  very  largely  upon  the  extent  of  the 
risk  or  the  perils  to  which  the  property  was  subjected, 
and  the  perils  of  making  the  rescue.  In  most  cases  re¬ 
ported  our  courts  have  given  one-half  of  the  value  of 
the  property  saved;  in  some  instances  a  larger  per¬ 
centage,  and  in  a  few  cases  an  award  of  seven-eighths 
has  been  given.  Somewhat  akin  to  salvage  is  the  subject 
of  contribution.  It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to 
lighten  a  ship  in  a  storm  by  throwing  overboard  a  part 
of  the  cargo.  If  the  cargo  belongs  to  several  persons 
and  the  portion  so  thrown  overboard  belongs  to  one  or 
to  only  a  part  of  the  owners,  those  whose  property  has 
been  saved  from  impending  danger  by  the  jettison,  as 
the  throwing  overboard  is  called,  are  required  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  loser  in  what  is  termed  general  average. 
Demurrage  is  an  allowance  for  damage  by  the  detention 
of  a  vessel.  A  master  is  always  obliged  to  proceed  with 
such  despatch  as  he  can  consistently  with  safety,  and  a 
merchant  or  other  person  who  loads  a  vessel  or  receives 
a  cargo  is  bound  to  give  it  reasonable  despatch.  It  is 
usual  in  a  charter-party,  or  verbally,  to  provide  for  the 
number  of  lay-days  in  which  a  vessel  shall  be  loaded  or 
discharged,  and  for  every  day  in  excess  of  the  number 
so  specified  the  person  responsible  for  such  delay  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  law  merchant  to  make  proper  compensa¬ 
tion. 

Consult:  Benedict,  Admiralty  Law ;  Parsons,  Treatise 
on  Maritime  Law  (1858);  Pritchard,  Digest  of  Ad¬ 
miralty  and  Maritime  Law  (1887);  Abbott  Law  of  Mer¬ 
chant  Ships  and  Seamen  (1903);  American  and  English 
Encyclopedia  of  Law;  article  ‘Admiralty.’ 

MARITIME  PROVINCE,  in  the  Russian  empire:  part 
of  the  general-governorship  of  Eastern  Siberia;  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  Siberian  coast  of  the  Pacific  from  Corea  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  including  Kamtchatka  (q.v.),  the 
upper  half  of  the  island  of  Saghalien,  and  several  small 
islands  along  the  coast;  length  2,300  m.  width  40  to  420 
m.:  730,000  sq.m.;  capital  Khaborovka,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Amur  and  Usuri  rivers.  The  northern  part, 
land  of  the  Chukcliees.  occupies  the  n.e.  peniiisula  of 
Asia  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  seas  of  Behring 
and  Okhotsk,  and  contains  the  highest  known  mountains 
(about  8,200  ft.  high)  within  the  arctic  circle.  The 
middle  part  is  a  strip  40  to  60  m.  wide  along  the  §hore 
of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  occupied  by  mountains  4,000  to 
7,000  ft.  high.  The  inhabitants  are  Tunguses,  who  live 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  southern  part  includes  two 
distinct  regions.  A  wide  and  deep  depression  runs  from 
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the  n.e.  extremity  of  the  Bureya  range  s.w.  to  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Amur  and  Usuri  rivers,  thence  to  the  low¬ 
lands  of  the  lower  Sungari  river.  The  best  part  of  the 
whole  province  is  at  the  southern  extremity  in  the  valley 
of  the  Suifun  river.  Pop.  (estimated)  20,000  Russians, 
37,000  natives. 

MARITZA,  ma-rit'sd  (the  ancient  Eebrus ):  river  of 
European  Turkey,  rising  in  the  Balkans,  and  flowing 
e.s.e.  through  the  province  of  E.  Roumelia  to  Adrian- 
ople,  where  it  bends  s.,  and  falls  into  the  iEgean  by  the 
Gulf  of  Enos.  It  is  more  than  300  m.  in  length,  and 
is  navigable  to  Adrianople,  about  100  m.  from  its  mouth. 

MARIUPOL,  md-re-6'pol,  or  Mariampol,  ma-re-dm'pol: 
seaport  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  Russia,  near 
the  place  where  the  Kalmius  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
60  m.  w.  of  Taganrog.  It  was  founded  1779  by  Greek 
emigrants  from  the  Crimea,  and  the  port  was  opened  to 
foreign  vessels  1836,  when  20  ships  entered  it;  but  after¬ 
ward  their  number  increased  to  more  than  300.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  of  export  are  wheat,  linseed,  wool,  and  hides  from 
the  adjacent  provinces,  the  value  being  about  $2,500,000. 
The  imports  are  insignificant,  ships  usually  arriving  in 
ballast.  The  harbor  is  shallow,  and,  like  all  ports  on 
this  sea,  is  becoming  more  so.  The  speech  is  a  corrupt 
jargon  derived  from  the  Turkish  and  Greek  languages. 
Pop.  about  16,000. 

MARIUS,  ma'ri-us,  Caius:  Roman  general:  b.c.  155 — 
86;  b.  at  the  village  of  Cereatae,  near  Arpinum,  of  ob¬ 
scure  family.  In  the  Numantine  war,  b.c.  134,  beginning 
as  a  soldier  in  the  ranks,  he  served  with  great  distinc¬ 
tion  under  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus,  who  treated 
him  with  high  consideration,  and  even  indicated  that  he 
thought  him  a  fit  successor  to  himself.  B.C.  119  he 
was  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  signalized  himself 
by  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  nobles,  by  whom  he 
was  intensely  hated.  B.C.  114  he  went  to  Spain  as  pro- 
pretor,  and  cleared  the  country  of  the  robbers  who  in¬ 
fested  it.  He  now  greatly  improved  his  position  by 
marrying  Julia,  aunt  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  accompanied 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  to  Africa  b.c.  109,  was  elected 
consul  two  years  later,  and  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Jugurthan  war,  which  he  brought  to  a  successful 
close  in  the  beginning  of  b.c.  106.  From  this  period 
dates  the  jealousy  between  him  and  L.  Sulla,  then  his 
questor,  which  was  ultimately  productive  of  so  many 
horrors.  Meanwhile,  an  immense  horde  of  Cimbri,  Teu- 
tones,  and  other  northern  barbarians,  had  burst  into 
Gaul,  and  repeatedly  defeated  the  Roman  forces  with 
great  slaughter.  Marius  was  again  called  to  the  con¬ 
sulate  B.c.  104,  and  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  time 
in  the  following  years,  b.c.  103  to  101,  for  it  was  felt 
that  he  alone  could  save  the  republic  from  the  great 
armies  that  hung  like  a  cloud  over  its  northern  border. 
The  war  against  the  Teutones  in  Transalpine  Gaul  occu- 
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pied  him  more  than  two  years:  hut  he  finally  annihilated 
them  in  a  battle  of  two  days’  duration  at  Aquae  Sextiae, 
now  Aix,  in  Provence,  where  200,000 — according  to  others, 
100,000 — Teutones  were  slain.  After  this,  he  assumed 
the  chief  command  in  northern  Italy  against  the  Cimbri 
(q.v.),  whom  he  also  overthrew,  near  Yecellae,  to  w.  of 
Milan,  with  a  like  destruction,  b.c.  101.  The  people  of 
Rome  knew  no  bounds  to  their  joy.  Marius  was  declared 
a  savior  of  the  state,  the  third  founder  of  Rome,  and  his 
name  was  mentioned  along  with  those  of  the  gods  at 
banquets.  He  was  made  consul  for  the  sixth  time  B.c. 
100.  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that,  had  he  died  at 
this  period,  he  would  have  left  one  of  the  greatest  repu¬ 
tations  in  Roman  history.  When  Sulla,  as  consul,  was 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Mithridatic  war, 
Marius,  who  had  long  manifested  an  insane  jealousy  of 
his  patrician  rival,  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  the  com¬ 
mand,  and  a  civil  war  began  B.c.  88.  Marius  was  soon 
forced  to  •  flee,  and  after  enduring  the  most  frightful 
hardships,  and  making  numerous  hairbreadth  escapes,  he 
reached  Africa,  where  he  remained  until  a  rising  of  his 
friends  took  place  under  Cinna.  He  then  hurried  back 
to  Italy,  and,  with  Cinna,  marched  .against  Rome,  which 
was  compelled  to  yield.  Marius  was  delirious  in  his 
revenge  upon  the  aristocracy;  a  band  of  4,000  slaves  car¬ 
ried  on  the  work  of  murder  for  five  days  and  nights. 
Marius  and  Cinna  were  elected  consuls  together  for  the 
year  B.c.  86,  but  Marius  died  after  he  had  held  the  office 
17  days. 

MARIYEAUX,  md-re'vo,  Pierre  Carlet  de  Cham- 
BLAIN  de:  French  dramatist  and  novelist:  b.  Paris,  1688, 
Feb.  4;  d.  there  1763,  Feb.  12.  Of  his  life  practically 
nothing  is  known  save  that  he  became  an  Academician  in 
1742  or  1743.  He  wrote  essays  in  periodical  form,  the 
Spectateur  Frangais  having  a  hint  of  English  influence 
in  both  matter  and  name.  His  novels,  especially  the  un¬ 
finished  Fie  de  Marianne  and  Paysan  parvenu,  were  a 
protest  against  the  literary  morals  of  contemporary  fic¬ 
tion.  But  he  is  best  known  for  such  plays  as  Les  Jeux 
de  V Amour  et  du  Easard  (1730);  Les  Fausses  Con¬ 
fidences  (1738);  Le  Legs  (1736);  and  La  Mere  con- 
fidente  (1735),  which  are  marked  by  a  total  opposition 
to  the  style  and  manner  of  Moliere,  by  much  skill  in 
intrigue  and  in  portraying  women,  and  by  the  peculiarly 
artificial  and  elaborate  style,  which  takes  its  name  ‘Mari- 
vaudage’  from  the  author.  Consult:  Savollee  Marivaux 
inconnu  ( 1880 ) ;  Fleury,  Marivaux  et  le  Marivaudage 
(1381);  Gossot,  Marivaux  Moraliste  (1881);  Larroument, 
Marivaux,  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres  (1894);  Deschamps,  Mau- 
rivaux  (1897). 

MARJORAM,  n.  mar' jo-ram,  [F.  marjolaine — 'from 
mid.  L.  majordca — corrupted  from  L.  amaracus,  mar¬ 
joram:  Ger.  majoran;  It.  majorana ],  (Origanum):  genus 
of  plants  of  nat.  ord.  Labiatce ,  having  a  ten-ribbed,  five- 
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toothed  calyx,  loose  spikes,  and  broad  bracts.  The  spe¬ 
cies  are  annual,  perennial,  and  shrubby  plants,  natives 
chiefly  of  the  East,  and  of  the  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean.  They  abound  in  a  yellow  essential  oil — 
Oil  of  Marjoram  or  Oil  of  Origanum — obtained  from 
some  of  the  species  by  distillation. — The  Common  Mar¬ 
joram  (0.  vulgar e)  with  purplish  bracts,  is  European; 
rare  in  North  America.  It  is  perennial,  has  a  stem  about 
12  in.  high,  ovate  leaves,  and  roundish,  panicled,  crowded 
heads  of  purple  flowers,  with  large  bracts.  It  is  aro¬ 
matic,  and  is  used,  as  are  also  other  species,  as  a  season¬ 
ing  in  cookery;  and  an  infusion  of  it  is  a  stimulant, 
tonic,  and  remedy  for  nervousness.  The  powder  is  an 
errhine.  The  essential  oil  is  used  as  a  palliative  of 
toothache,  and  is  mixed  with  olive  oil,  to  make  a  stimu¬ 
lating  liniment,  deemed  a  remedy  for  baldness  and  in 
rheumatic  complaints,  and  in  cases  of  sprains  and 
bruises. — The  Sweet  marjoram  of  gardens  (0.  major- 
ana)  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  Greece  and  the 
East,  with  ovate  grayish-green  leaves,  covered  on  both 
sides  with  a  thin  down,  about  three  roundish  heads  of 
flowers  growing  close  together,  wrinkled  bracts,  and 
small  white  flowers.  Its  uses  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
common  marjoram. 

MARK,  n.  mark  [AS.  mearc,  a  mark,  a  boundary:  Dut. 
meric;  Icel.  mark;  O.H.G.  marc ,  a  mark,  a  token:  Icel. 
merkia,  to  mark,  to  signify]:  any  visible  impression,  as 
a  line,  streak,  or  channel;  any  sign  of  distinction;  a 
print;  a  stamp;  evidence;  sign;  notice  taken;  an  object; 
that  at  which  a  missile  is  directed;  conspicuous  charac¬ 
ter,  as  a  man  of  mark;  impression  produced  by  ability 
or  character,  as  ‘he  has  made  his  mark’;  the  X  made  by 
a  person  who  cannot  write  his  name. — Mark  as  a  geo¬ 
graphical  term  (primarily  the  mark  of  a  country’s  lim¬ 
its — the  march — see  under  Marches-)  was  formerly  a 
designation  of  the  border  countries  or  districts  of  the 
German  empire,  conquered  from  neighboring  nations; 
e.g.,  the  marks  of  Austria,  of  N.  Saxony  or  Brandenburg, 
Lausatia,  Moravia,  Steiermark,  etc.  Y.  to  draw  or  make 
an  impression  on  or  in;  to  impress  with  a  token;  to  de¬ 
note;  to  heed  or  regard;  to  observe.  MarkTng,  imp. 
Marked,  pp.  mdrkt'.  Mark'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  marks; 
one  who  registers  the  scores  at  billiard  tables.  Marks, 
n.  plu.  marks ,  the  depths  of  the  lead-line,  which  are 
marked  by  having  a  distinguishing  piece  of  leather, 
cord,  or  bunting  rove  through  the  strands;  the  numerical 
value  of  an  examination,  as,  he  gained  50  marks  out  of 
70.  Marking-ink,  indelible  ink,  used  for  putting  private 
marks  on  linen.  Marks'man,  he  who  shoots.  Land¬ 
mark:  see  under  Land.  Trademark:  see  under  Trade. 
To  mark  out,  to  notify  by  a  mark;  to  point  out; 
to  designate.  To  mark  time,  in  mil.,  to  notify  the  rate 
of  step  by  movements  of  the  foot;  in  music ,  to  notify 
the  time  by  the  movements  of  the  foot,  hand,  or  other 
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means.  Beside  the  mark,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question;  irrelevant;  eminently  unreasonable;  out  of 
all  reason.  Up  to  the  mark,  having  the  proper  qualifica¬ 
tion,  as  of  stature,  knowledge,  strength,  skill — from  the 
standard  mark  for  the  height  of  recruits. — Syn.  of  ‘mark, 
n.’:  impression;  impress;  vestige;  track;  trace;  proof; 
token;  symptom;  characteristic;  badge;  indication; 
brand;  butt; — of  ‘mark,  v.’:  to  impress;  imprint;  note; 
notice;  remark;  regard;  show;  heed;  point  out;  indi¬ 
cate;  brand;  stamp;  characterize;  evince;  betoken. 

MARK,  n.  marie  [AS.  marc;  Ger.  marie,  a  piece  of 
money:  Icel.  morle ,  a  measure,  8  oz.  of  silver]:  the 
standard  weight  of  the  money  system  of  various  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  In  Germany,  the  mark  varied  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  and  places;  but  ultimately  the  Cologne  mark 
was  half  a  Cologne  pound,  or  233.8123  grammes;  this 
was  the  standard  till  1857.  Since  1871,  a  new  mark  is 
the  basis  of  the  new  imperial  money  system:  it  is 
0.358023  grammes  of  gold,  and  in  silver  there  are  100  to 
the  pound,  or  200  to  the  kilogramme.  The  one-mark 
piece  is  silver,  equal  to  a  shilling  sterling  (about  24£ 
cents),  and  is  divided  into  100  pfennigs;  there  are  gold 
5,  10  and  20  mark  pieces.  The  Lubeck  mark,  a  coin 
formerly  current  at  Hamburg,  was  worth  Is.  2 Id.  (nearly 
29 1  cents) ;  the  marie  banco  there,  a  money  of  account, 
was  Is.  5 \d.  (nearly  35£  cents).  In  the  old  French  sys¬ 
tem,  the  marc  (=■  192  deniers  or  pennyweights)  was 
half  of  the  livre  paids  de  marc,  and  the  hitter  was 
0.4895  of  a  kilogramme.  In  England,  marks  are  first 
heard  of  in  the  treaty  between  Alfred  and  Guthrum  the 
Dane,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  then  a  Danish 
reckoning.  The  mark  was  not  a  coin,  but  only  a  money 
of  account,  or  rather  a  weight.  In  1194  the  mark  had 
the  nominal  value  which  it  ever  afterward  retained,  160 
pennies  or  13s.  4d.,  §  of  the  nominal  ‘pound’  (nearly 
$3.25).  The  gold  noble,  first  struck  by  Edward  III.,  was 
worth  half  a  mark — 6s.  8 d.  (nearly  $1.62 J).  In  Scot¬ 
land,  the  mark  or  merle  was  a  weight  for  gold  and  silver, 
or  common  money  reckoning;  also  a  coin.  The  coin,  like 
the  other  Scotch  coins,  had  only  one-twelfth  of  the 
English  value:  nominally  13s.  4d.  (nearly  $3.25),  it  was 
worth  Is.  1  %d.  English  (about  27  cents).  There  were  two- 
merk,  one-merk  (4^  to  the  oz.),  half,  and  quarter  merk 
pieces.  The  mark,  till  lately  a  standard  weight  for  gold 
and  silver  in  most  European  countries,  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  superseded  by  the  metric  system. 

MARK,  or  John  Mark:  one  of  the  four  Evangelists 
(Heb.  name  John,  ^.cts  xiii.  5,  13;  Lat.  surname  Marie): 
a  Jew;  b.  probably  in  Jerusalem  (see  Acts  xii.  12);  ap¬ 
pears  first  about  a.d.  45  in  company  with  Barnabas  and 
Paul.  The  identity  of  the  John  Mark  of  the  Acts  with 
the  Mark  of  Paul’s  epistles  has  been  denied  by  a  few 
distinguished  scholars;  but  the  early  and  increasing  ver¬ 
dict  of  scholars  is  for  the  identification.  Mark  was  cousin 
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of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10),  and  accompanied  him  and 
Paul  on  a  missionary  tour  to  Antioch,  Cyprus,  and  Perga 
in  Pamphylia,  where,  leaving  them,  he  returned  to  Jeru¬ 
salem;  and  went  afterward  to  Cyprus,  and  thence  to 
Rome  (Acts  xiii.;  Col.  iv.  10;  II  Tim.  iv.  11).  Eccle¬ 
siastical  tradition  speaks  of  a  missionary  expedition  of 
Mark  to  Egypt  and  w.  Africa,  of  his  suffering  martyrdom 
about  62  or  66  (the  Coptic  Church  still  consider  him 
their  founder  and  first  bishop),  and  of  the  transmission 
of  his  corpse  to  Venice,  which  city  has  chosen  him  for 
its  patron  saint;  this  tradition  mostly  lacks  authority. 
The  festival  (Apr.  25)  which  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church 
holds  in  his  honor  (the  day  has  place  also  in  the  cal¬ 
endar  of  the  Prot.  Episc.  Church)  is  no  older  than  the 
close  of  the  7th  c.  Mark’s  departure  from  Paul  and 
Barnabas  on  their  tour  occasioned  a  ‘sharp  contention’ 
between  those  apostles  on  a  later  occasion;  and  Barnabas 
‘took  Mark  with  him  and  sailed  away  unto  Cyprus’  (Acts 

xv.  38,  39).  But  after  a  few  years,  and  thereafter 
through  Paul’s  whole  apostleship,  Paul  warmly  commends 
Mark  as  his  fellow-laborer  in  the  gospel;  and  a  little 
previous  to  his  martyrdom  asks  Timothy  to  bring  Mark 
with  him  to  Rome,  ‘for  he  is  very  profitable  to  me.’ 
Possibly,  Paul  may,  on  further  reflection,  have  thought 
his  .  first  judgment  hasty;  or  possibly  Mark  may  have 
been  helped  to  new  steadfastness  of  purpose  by  Paul’s 
early  rebuke. 

Mark  was  doubtless  one  of  Peter’s  converts  (see  I  Pet. 
v.  13),  and  the  second  Gospel,  which  has  always  from 
the  beginning  been  ascribed  to  him,  has  always  been 
understood  to  have  been  written  under  the  sanction  and 
guidance  of  Peter,  as  was  that  of  Luke  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  and  guidance  of  Paul.  See  Mark,  The  Gospel, 
etc.;  Gospels. 

MARK,  The  Gospel  according  to:  canonical  book 
of  the  New  Testament;  the  second  Gospel;  universally 
ascribed  to  the  evangelist  Mark  (q.v.),  written,  according 
to  ancient  testimonies,  at  Rome,  in  the  Greek  language. 
Its  date  is  not  known:  it  was  assigned  to  a.d.  43  by 
Eusebius;  but  all  that  can  be  asserted  with  positiveness 
is  that  all  internal  and  external  evidence  points  to  a  date 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70).  The  ending, 

xvi.  9-20,  though  certainly  very  ancient — and  probably 
entirely  credible — is  no  longer  generally  deemed  a  part 
of  Mark’s  original  Gospel:  it  is  not  in  either  the  Vatican 
or  the  Sinaitic  manuscripts.  This  Gospel,  which  many 
scholars  now  deem  the  earliest  written  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  books,  is  at  least  the  most  primitive  and  direct  of 
the  four  Gospels  in  style,  method,  and  material.  It  was 
written  for  Gentile  converts.  See  Mark  (or  John 
Mark);  Gospels. 

MARK  AN'TONY.  See  Antonius,  Marcus. 

MARKER  OUT:  the  workman  who  marks  out  the 
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centres  and  the  working  lines  of  metal  work  preparatory 
to  the  operations  of  the  machinists  and  the  fitters. 

MARKET,  n.  mar’ket  [L.  mercatum,  trade,  market — 
from  mercari ,  to  traffic:  Icel.  markadr;  Ger.  markt,  a 
market:  comp.  Gael,  marc,  a  horse;  margadh,  a  market]: 
a  public  place  or  building  for  buying  and  selling;  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale;  place  or  country  of  sale  (also,  see 
Fairs):  V.  to  deal  in  a  market;  to  buy  or  sell.  Market¬ 
ing,  imp.:  Adj.  bargaining  at  a  market;  attendance  upon 
a  market.  Marketed,  pp.  Marketable,  a.  -a-bl,  fit  for 
the  market;  saleable.  MarKetableness,  n.  -bl-nes,  the 
state  of  being  fit  for  market.  Market-bell,  a  bell  which 
rings  at  the  opening  and  close  of  a  market.  Market- 
cross,  the  place  where  a  market  is  held,  sometimes 
marked  by  an  anc.  cross.  Market-gardener,  one  who 
raises  vegetables  and  fruits  for  sale.  Market-overt,  in 
law,  an  open  market.  Market-place,  the  place  where 
goods  are  exposed  for  sale.  Market  price  or  rate,  the 
current  price  of  goods  at  any  given  time.  Market-town, 
a  town  having  the  privilege  of  holding  a  market.  Mar¬ 
ket-woman,  one  who  attends  a  market  to  sell  her  wares. 
See  Mart,  and  note. 

MARK  TWAIN.  See  Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne. 

MARKHAM,  mark' am,  Albert  Hastings:  English 
admiral  and  Arctic  explorer,  cousin  of  Sir  Clements 
Markham  (q.v.):  b.  Bagneres,  1841,  Nov.  11.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1855,  saw  active  service  in  the  China  seas 
for  several  years,  took  part  in  the  polar  expeditions  of 
Adams  (1873)  and  of  Nares  (1875),  and  in  the  latter 
expedition  attained  what  was  then  the  farthest  north, 
83°  20'  26".  With  Sir  Henry  Gorn-Booth  he  attempted 
to  reach  Franz  Joseph  Land  in  1879,  but  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful;  in  the  next  year  Markham  explored  the  Galapagos 
Islands.  Rear-admiral  in  1892  and  second  in  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  in  1893,  he  became  vice- 
admiral  and  later  admiral,  from  1901-4  commanding  at 
the  Nore.  He  has  written:  The  Cruise  of  the  Eosario 
amongst  the  New  Hebrides  (1873);  The  Great  Frozen 
Sea  (1878);  The  Voyages  and  Works  of  John  Davis 
(1884);  A  Polar  Reconnaissance  (1879);  Life  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  (1890);  etc. 

MARKHAM,  Sir  Clements  Robert:  English  geog¬ 
rapher  and  traveler:  b.  Stillingfleet,  near  York,  1830, 
July  20.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  entered 
the  navy  in  1844,  accompanied  the  Franklin  Search  Expe¬ 
dition  of  1850,  and  then  retired  from  the  service.  He 
traveled  in  Peru  in  1852-4  and  1860-1,  the  second  journey 
being  undertaken  to  get  cinchona  seeds  for  planting  in 
India,  an  experiment  described  in  his  Peruvian  Bark; 
Cinchona  Culture  in  British  India,  1860-1880  (1880). 
After  spending  1865-6  in  Ceylon  and  India,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  India  Office  in  1867  and  curator  of  its 
Geographical  Department  in  1868.  In  1858,  he  had  been 
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appointed  secretary  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  of  which  he 
became  president  in  1890.  From  1863-88  he  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  in  1893  its 
president.  His  more  important  works,  several  of  which 
were  translated  into  German,  are:  Cusco  and  Lima 
(1856);  Travels  in  Peru  and  India  (1862);  The  Arctic 
Navy  List  (1875);  Life  of  John  Davis  (1889,  in  a  series, 
The  World’s  Great  Explorers );  Major  James  Pennell 
(1895);  Pichard  Halcluyt  (1896);  Life  of  the  Great 
Lord  Fairfax;  The  Fighting  Veres;  History  of  Peru; 
History  of  Persia;  History  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedi¬ 
tion;  The  Life  of  Columbus;  The  Paladins  of  Edwin  the 
Great;  and  an  English  version  of  a  Peruvian  drama, 
Ollanta  (1871).  He  edited  The  Geographical  Magazine 
from  1872  to  1878  and  was  knighted  in  1896. 

MARKHAM,  Edwin:  American  poet:  b.  Oregon  City, 
Ore.,  1852,  Apr.  23.  He  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  ranch  in 
central  California,  herding  cattle  and  sheep,  and  later 
graduated  from  the  California  State  Normal  School  at 
San  Jose  and  from  Santa  Rosa  College.  He  studied  law, 
but  did  not  practise;  subsequently  took  up  educational 
work,  and  was  superintendent  and  head  master  of  schools 
in  California,  and  principal  of  the  Observation  School  of 
the  University  of  California  in  Oakland.  He  had  for 
some  time  been  an  occasional  contributor  to  some  of  the 
leading  American  magazines,  but  first  gained  wide  repu¬ 
tation  through  the  publication  of  his  poem,  The  Man 
with  the  Hoe,  suggested  to  him  by  Millet’s  picture  of  the 
same  name.  This  first  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  was  later  published  in  a  collection  entitled 
The  Man  with  the  Hoe  and  Other  Poems  (1899).  This 
poem,  which  had  a  wide  influence  and  caused  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  is  intended  by  the  author  not  merely  as  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  peasant  but  as  ‘a  symbol  of  the  toiler  brutal¬ 
ized  through  long  ages  of  industrial  oppression.’  His 
other  publications  include:  Lincoln  and  Other  Poems 
(1901);  Field  Folk,  Interpretations  of  Millet  (1906); 
Virgilia  and  Other  Poems;  etc. 

MARKHAM,  Jared  Clark:  American  architect:  b. 
Tyringham,  Mass.,  1816,  Nov.  18.  He  designed  the  battle 
monument  at  Saratoga  and  has  published  Appeal  to  the 
American  People  in  Behalf  of  National  Monuments 
(1872);  Monumental  Art  (1884);  Historic  Sculpture 
(1886). 

MARKHAM,  William:  English  colonial  governor  in 
America:  b.  England,  about  1635;  d.  Philadelphia,  1704, 
June  12.  When  William  Penn  obtained  a  charter  for 
Pennsylvania,  he  made  Markham,  a  first  cousin  of  his,  his 
deputy.  Markham  had  all  rights  granted  to  Penn  save 
that  of  convoking  a  legislative  assembly.  On  Aug.  3, 
1681,  he  established  a  council,  later  chose  the  site  for 
Philadelphia,  and  conferred  with  Lord  Baltimore  as  to 
the  Marvland-Pennsylvania  boundary.  Penn  himself 
arrived  on  Oct.  27,  1682,  and  Markham,  whose  commis- 
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sion  accordingly  lapsed,  was  elected  to  the  council.  In 
1684-99,  he  was  secretary  to  the  province,  in  1686  be¬ 
came  land  commissioner,  and  in  1689  an  auditor  of 
accounts.  When  in  1691  the  territory  now  constituting 
the  state  of  Delaware  was  detached  from  the  province, 
he  was  appointed  its  deputy-governor,  and  in  1694-9,  as 
lieutenant-governor,  administered  both  this  territory  and 
the  province. 

MARKHOR,  mar'kor:  a  remarkable  goat  ( Capra  fal- 
coneri )  of  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  and  northwest¬ 
ern  India,  where  it  keeps  among  the  highest  wooded 
valleys,  ascending  and  descending  only  as  compelled  to 
do  so  by  the  seasonal  changes  in  the  depth  of  the  snow. 
It  is  of  large  size,  standing  about  3  feet  tall  at  the 
shoulders,  and  is  reddish  brown  in  summer  and  light 
gray  in  winter.  ‘The  magnificent  beard,  extending  in 
the  adult  males  on  to  the  chest  and  shoulders,  and  some¬ 
times  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees,  is  black  in  front  and 
gray  behind;  in  the  young  bucks  and  the  does  at  all  ages 
it  is  confined  to  the  chin.’  The  horns  are  very  different 
from  those  of  other  goats,  ri^ng  straight  up  from  the 
forehead,  spreading  sideways,  so  as  to  form  a  Y  when 
seen  from  in  front,  and  spirally  twisted.  Specimens  have 
measured  50  inches  along  the  spiral  keel.  Several  dis¬ 
tinct  local  varieties  of  markhor  are  known  to  the  Hima¬ 
layan  hunters,  who  regard  this  animal  as  one  of  the  most 
excellent  objects  of  sport  in  that  region  of  prime  game 
animals.  ‘Unlike  the  ibex,  which  keeps  to  the  rugged 
crags  and  steep  ravines  above  the  limits  of  the  forest, 
the  markhor  delights  in  rocky  forests,  and  although  it 
occasionally  comes  out  into  the  open  glades,  it  seeks 
concealment  as  much  as  possible.’  Hence  its  hunting 
calls  for  the  greatest  skill  as  well  as  endurance.  This 
goat  is  often  captured,  tamed  and  crossed  with  domestic 
goats;  and  it  is  believed  to  have  had  some  influence  in 
originating  the  Angora  breed.  Consult:  Lydekker,  Wild 
Oxen,  Sheep  and  Goats  of  All  Lands  (1898). 

MARK'ING-NUT:  fruit  of  semecarpus  anacardium, 
tree  of  nat.  ord.  Anacardiacece,  native  of  the  mountains 
of  India.  It  is  a  large  tree,  with  oblong  leaves,  and  ter¬ 
minal  panicles  of  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  heart-shaped 
nut  seated  on  a  large  swollen  receptacle  which,  when  ripe, 
is  roasted  and  eaten,  and  resembles  a  roasted  apple, 
though  when  raw  it  is  acrid  and  astringent.  The  nut  is 
black,  and  a  black  acrid  juice  between  the  two  coats  of 
its  shell  is  used  for  marking  cotton-cloth — a  mixture  of 
quick-lime  and  water  being  applied  to  prevent  its  run¬ 
ning  and  to  brighten  its  color.  It  is  used  also  as  an 
external  application  in  rheumatism. 

MARKS’  MILLS,  Engagement  at:  on  Apr.  23,  1864, 
a  train  of  240  wagons,  escorted  by  1,200  infantry,  400 
cavalry,  and  five  guns,  all  under  command  of  Lieut.-Col. 
F.  M.  Drake,  77th  Ohio  Infantry,  left  Camden,  Ark.,  for 
Pine  Bluff,  to  get  supplies  for  Gen.  Steele’s  army,  then 
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co-operating  with  Banks’  Reel  River  expedition.  At  10 
a.m.  of  the  25th,  when  at  Marks’  Mills,  on  the  Camden 
and  Pine  Bluff  road,  about  eight  miles  beyond  Saline 
river,  Drake  was  attacked  front  and  rear  by  Gen.  Fagan’s 
force  of  3,000  men — cavalry,  mounted  infantry,  and  two 
batteries — and  after  a  hard  fight  of  more  than  three 
hours,  during-  -which  Drake  was  severely  wounded,  and 
had  lost  250  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  entire  train, 
guns,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
were  captured.  About  300  escaped  and  made  their  way 
to  Little  Rock  and  Pine  Bluff.  Incomplete  Confederate 
returns  show  a  loss  of  41  killed,  108  wounded,  and  144 
missing.  Fagan’s  entire  loss  was  about  420.  When  Steele 
heard  of  the  disaster  he  immediately  abandoned  the  idea 
of  joining  Banks,  left  Camden  on  the  night  of  the  26th 
for  Little  Rock,  was  followed  by  Sterling  Price,  ha4d  a 
rear-guard  fight  at  Jenkins’  Ferry  on  the  30th,  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  retreat  to  Little  Rock.  Consult:  Official 
Records,  Yol.  XXXIY. 

MARL,  v.  marl  [see  Marline]:  among  seamen,  to 
wind  or  twist  a  small  line  or  rope  round  another.  Mar'- 
ling,  imp.  Marled,  pp.  marld. 

MARL,  n.  marl  [mid.  L.  mar  glia,  marl,  a  dim.  of  L. 
marga,  marl:  Dut.  marghelen,  to  fatten  land — from 
margh,  marrow:  It.  marga,  marl:  Gael,  mairl,  to  crum¬ 
ble,  to  bruise]:  a  natural  mixture  of  clay  and  carbonate 
of  lime  in  variable  proportions,  used  for  the  fertilizing 
of  land;  a  soil  that  falls  readily  to  pieces  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  Marls  are  found  in  very  different  geological 
formations,  but  everywhere  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to 
deposition  by  water.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
friable  clays,  or  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand,  in  which 
there  is  almost  no  trace  of  lime;  but  the  presence  of  a 
notable  proportion  (6  to  20  per  cent.)  of  carbonate  of 
lime  is  essential  to  marls,  properly  so  called.  Marly  soils 
are  in  general  of  great  natural  fertility.  Marl  is  very  ad¬ 
vantageously  used  as  a  fertilizer,  acting  both  chemically 
and  mechanically;  but  different  kinds  of  marl  are  of  very 
different  value  in  this  respect  (see  Manure).  To  the 
presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  its  composition,  marl 
owes  its  use  as  a  fertilizer.  Hence  it  happens  that  many 
natural  mixtures  used  as  manures  are  called  marls,  such 
as  the  New  Jersey  green  sand-marls,  which  contain  as 
their  principal  constituents  clay  and  greensand  and  usu¬ 
ally  only  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
latter  use  of  the  word  is  scarcely  justifiable,  - especially 
as  it  is  sometimes  applied,  notably  in  England,  to  sub¬ 
stances  containing  no  lime  at  all.  This  use  of  marl  has 
been  known  from  ancient  times.  An  English  statute  of 
1225  gave  every  man  a  right  to  sink  a  marl-pit  on  his 
own  ground,  and  there  is  other  evidence  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  marl  to  land  was  common  in  England  in  the 
13th  c.  Old  marl-pits  are  common  in  parts  of  England. 
The  quicker  action  and  greater  efficiency  of  lime  have 
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led  to  its  use  in  many  cases  instead  of  M.,  though  some 
kinds  of  M.  are  extremely  useful  in  some  soils.  The 
bulkiness  of  M.  confines  its  use  to  the  neighborhood  in 
which  it  is  found. — M.  is  sometimes  indurated  into  a 
rock,  and  a  slaty  variety,  containing  much  bitumen 
( Bituminous  Marl-slate) ,  is  found  in  Germany  and  other 
countries.  Marl,  v.  to  manure  with  marl.  Mar'ling, 
imp.  Marled,  pp.  mdrld,  manured  with  marl.  Marly,  a. 
mdr'li,  consisting  of  or  abounding  with  marl.  Marla* 
ceous,  a.  mdr-ld'shus,  resembling  marl;  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  marl.  Clay-marl,  when  the  clay  predomi¬ 
nates.  Marl-clay,  when  the  lime  is  most  abundant. 
Shell-marl,  marl  which  contains  fresh-water  shells. 
Marl-stone,  in  geol.,  the  middle  member  of  the  Lias 
formation,  consisting  of  arenaceous  shales,  laminated 
sandy  limestones,  and  several  bands  of  stratified  and 
nodular  limestone — the  whole  series  being  peculiarly  rich 
in  fossils. 

MARLBOROUGH,  mdrVbur-uh:  city  in  Middlesex  co., 
Mass.;  on  the  Old  Colony  r.r. ;  15  m.  e.  of  Worchester, 
25  m.  w.  of  Boston.  It  is  noted  as  a  centre  of  boot  and 
shoe  manufacture.  Other  industries  include  the  making 
of  steam  machinery,  automobiles,  hose  pipes,  bicycles, 
carriages  and  wagons,  boxes,  wooden-ware,  tires,  lamps, 
electrical  appliances  and  cigars.  There  is  a  convent  and 
academy  (St.  Ann’s)  at  M.,  also  a  public  library,  G.  A. 
R.  building,  city  hall,  several  schools  and  churches.  The 
town  was  settled  in  1656  and  became  incorporated  in 
1660.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1890.  There  is  a 
soldiers’  monument  at  M.,  several  hotels  and  banks,  also 
newspapers.  The  city  covers  several  hills.  It  owns  and 
operates  the  city  waterworks.  Pop.  (1910)  14,579. 

MARLBOROUGH,  marVbur-uh  or  mawV- :  old  and 
interesting  town  of  England,  Wiltshire;  a  municipal 
borough  and  market-town,  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kennet,  75  m.  w.s.w.  of  London.  It  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  one  street  of  picturesque  houses.  As 
early  as  the  days  of  Coeur-de-Lion,  there  was  a  castle  at 
M. ;  and  a  parliment  whose  enactments  were  called  the 
‘Statutes  of  Marlbridge,’  was  held  here  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  M.  trades  in  coal,  corn,  and  malt.  M.  Col¬ 
lege  was  incorporated  1845,  and  obtained  an  additional 
charter  1853;  the  number  of  pupils  is  between  500  and 
600,  of  whom  about  70,  sons  of  clergymen,  are  on  the 
foundation.  Pop.  of  town,  3,012. 

MARLBOROUGH,  mawl'bur-uh  or  mawl'b’ro,  John 
Churchill,  Duke  of :  greatest  general  and  statesman  of 
his  time:  1650,  June  24 — 1722,  June  16;  b.  Ashe, 
Devonshire;  of  an  old  family  impoverished  by  the  civil 
wars.  Without  having  received  much  education,  he  be¬ 
came  a  page  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
gave  him  a  commission  as  an  ensign  of  guards  in  his  16th 
year.  He  was  present  at  the  relief  of  Tangiers,  and  in  a 
number  of  engagements  with  the  Moors,  and  after  his 
return  to  England,  rose  to  the  rank  of  capt.  in  a  regt. 
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sent  to  the  Netherlands  to  support  the  French.  In  the 
campaign  1672-77,  his  brilliant  courage  and  ability 
gained  him  the  praise  of  the  celebrated  Turenne.  When 
the  war  ended  by  the  peace  of  Ninieguen,  Churchill,  now 
a  col.,  returned  to  England.  His  advancement  had  been 
obtained,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  own  merit,  but 
through  the  influence  of  his  eldest  sister,  Arabella,  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  Duke  of  York.  His  prosperity  was  afterward 
still  further  secured  by  his  marriage  with  Sarah  Jennings 
(1660-1744),  a  lady  as  remarkable  for  talents  and  imperi¬ 
ous  disposition  as  for  beauty.  She  became  the  chosen  and 
most  intimate  friend  of  Princess  Anne,  over  whom  after 
her  accession  to  the  throne  she  exercised  the  influence 
of  a  superior  and  extremely  active  mind.  When  James 
II.  ascended  the  throne,  Churchill  was  made  Baron  of 
Sundridge,  and  raised  to  the  military  rank  of  general. 
He  was  active  in  suppressing  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  but 
on  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  unscrupulously 
passed  over  to  the  side  of  the  invader,  and  was  rewarded 
by  being  made  Earl  of  Marlborough.  He  aided  in  reduc¬ 
ing  Ireland  to  subjection;  and  having  received  from 
William  III.  the  command  of  the  troops  employed  against 
France  in  the  Netherlands,  evinced  great  ability  as  a 
gen.  in  the  campaigns  of  1689,  90,  and  91.  But  1692  he 
fell  into  disfavor  with  the  king,  and  was  dismissed  from 
all  his  offices ;  and  shortly  afterward  was  even  thrown 
into  the  Tower  for  a  few  days  on  the  charge  of  maintain¬ 
ing  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  exiled  king.  On 
the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  British  army 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  death  of  William,  and  the 
accession  of  Anne  to  the  throne  1702,  Mar.,  made  M. 
virtually  regent,  though  without  the  title.  His  wife 
governed  the  queen;  her  power  was  almost  boundless ; 
the  whig  ministry  depended  on  her  support,  and  she  dis¬ 
posed  of  places  and  offices  at  her  pleasure.  The  duke 
himself  directed  the  minister  Godolphin,  whose  son  had 
married  his  daughter.  A  constant  succession  of  victories 
strengthened  his  political  power.  In  the  campaign  of 
1/02,  he  drove  the  French  out  of  Spanish  Guelders,  in 
reward  for  which  service  the  queen  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  duke;  and  1703,  he  campaigned  again  in  the  Low 
Countries.  In  1704  he  went  to  the  support  of  the  em¬ 
peror  in  Germany,  and  joined  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy; 
1704,  July,  he  stormed  the  French  and  Bavarian  lines  at 
Donauworth,  and  Aug.  13,  defeated  a  stronger  French 
and  Bavarian  army  in  the  memorable  and  decisive  battle 
of  Blenheim  (q.v.).  The  parliament  bestowed  on  him 
the  estate  of  Woodstock,  and  the  queen  caused  Blenheim 
Palace  to  be  built  for  him,  though  it  had  to  be  finished 
at  his  own  expense:  see  Blenheim  House.  In  1705, 
M.  was  made  a  prince  of  the  empire.  During  1705,  M. 
was  occupied  chiefly  with  diplomatic  negotiations ,  but 
1706  he  resumed  that  career  of  victory  by  which  Louis 
XIY.  was  so  completely  humbled.  In  May  of  that  year, 
the  battle  of  Ramillies  (q.v.)  was  fought,  which  com* 
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itself,  and  the  white  woolly  coating  on  the  interior  being 
then  removed,  the  rind  is  cut  into  thin  strips,  and  boiled 
with  the  expressed  juice  of  the  pulp  and  a  quantity  of 
sugar  equal  in  weight  to  the  other  ingredients.  After  the 
mixture  has  attained  proper  consistence,  it  is  treated 
similarly  to  jam,  jelly,  and  other  preserves  (see  Jams 
and  Jellies).  A  species  of  marmalade  is  commonly 
made  in  France  from  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  and  pears. 

MARMOLITE,  n.  mar' mo-lit  [Gr.  marmaird,  I  shine; 
lithos,  a  stone]:  a  variety  of  foliated  serpentine  of  a 
pale-green,  yellow,  or  light-gray  color. 

MARMONT,  mdr-mong',  Auguste  Frederic  Louis 
Yiesse  de,  Duke  of  Ragusa  and  Marshal  of  France: 
1774,  July  20 — 1852,  Mar.  2;  b.  Chatillon-sur-Seine.  He 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  served  as  brigadier- 
general  in  Egypt,  returned  with  Bonaparte  to  France, 
supported  him  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
and  continued  in  active  military  service.  Having  de¬ 
fended  the  Ragusan  territory  against  the  Russians  and 
Montenegrins,  he  was  made  Duke  of  Ragusa.  He  joined 
the  great  army  1809,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Wag- 
ram,  was  intrusted  with  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  won 
the  battle  of  Znaym,  and  was  made  a  marshal.  He  was 
thereafter  for  18  months  governor  of  the  Illyrian  prov¬ 
inces;  and  1811  succeeded  Massena  in  chief  command  in 
Portugal,  where  he  assumed  the  offensive,  caused  the 
siege  of  Badajoz  to  be  raised,  and  kept  Wellington  in 
check  15  months.  A  wound  compelled  him  to  retire  to 
France.  In  1813,  he  commanded  a  corps  d’armee,  and 
fought  at  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  and  Dresden.  He  maintained 
the  contest  with  great  spirit  in  France  in  the  beginning 
of  1814;  and  it  was  not  until  further  resistance  was 
hopeless  that  he  concluded  a  truce  with  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
on  which  Napoleon  found  himself  compelled  to  abdicate. 
The  Bourbons  loaded  Marmont  with  honors.  On  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  was  obliged  to  flee. 
After  the  second  restoration,  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  till  the  revolution  of  1830,  when, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  he  endeavored  to  reduce 
Paris  to  submission,  and  finally  retreating  with  6,000 
Swiss,  and  a  few  battalions  that  had  continued  faithful 
to  Charles  X.,  conducted  him  across  the  frontier.  From 
that  time  he  resided  chiefly  in  Vienna.  In  1852,  he 
engaged  in  an  effort  for  the  fusion  of  the  French  Legiti¬ 
mists  and  Orleanists,  but  died  at  Venice  early  in  that 
year,  last  survivor  of  the  marshals  of  the  first  French 
Empire. 

MARMONTEL,  mdr-mong -tel' ,  Jean  Francois:  ele¬ 
gant  French  writer:  1723,  July  11 — 1799,  Dec.  31;  b. 
Bort,  in  the  Limousin;  of  an  obscure  family.  He  studied 
for  the  priesthood,  but  turned  aside  to  literature,  and 
after  obtaining  reputation  in  Toulouse  as  a  poet,  he  went 
to  Paris  on  invitation  from  Voltaire  1746.  Here  he 
wrote  tragedies  and  operas  with  no  great  success, 
but  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  secretaryship  at 
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Versailles,  through  the  influence  of  Madame  Pompa® 
dor,  1753.  Afterward,  he  received  a  more  lucrative  ap¬ 
pointment,  the  Mercure  being  intrusted  to  his  charge. 
His  Contes  Moraux  (2  vols.  Par.  1761),  part  of  which 
appeared  originally  in  the  Mercure ,  have  been  trans- 
lated  into  many  languages,  but  are  liable  to  the  charge 
of  monotony.  He  wrote  other  works,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  which  is  his  Belisaire,  political  romance,  con¬ 
taining  a  chapter  on  toleration,  which  excited  the  most 
furious  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  The  book  was  condemned  as  ‘  heretical  and 
blasphemous,’  the  clergy  declaimed  against  it  from 
the  pulpits ;  the  city  was  in  a  ferment ;  even  the  wise 
Turgot  was  borne  away  by  the  current.  Pamphlets, 
epigrams,  caricatures,  appeared  in  great  numbers.  There 
was  a  contest  between  the  philosophers  and  wits  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  theologians  on  the  other ;  but  the 
latter  were  defeated,  and  M.  was  named  historiographer 
of  France.  In  1787,  appeared  Elements  de  Litterature ,  con¬ 
sisting  of  his  contributions  to  the  Encyclopedie,  in  which 
he  had  charge  of  the  departments  of  poetry  and  general 
literature.  It  is  really  his  best  book,  and  the  one  on  which 
his  reputation  most  securely  rests.  After  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  he  retired  from  the  Reign  of  Terror  to  the  village 
of  Abloville,  near  Evreux ;  and  d.  near  Gaillon,  dept  of 
Eure.  An  ed.  of  his  CEuvres  Completes  was  published  by 
himself,  17  vols. ;  another,  18  vols.  (Par.  1818) ;  a  third, 
7  vols.  (Par.  1819-20). 

MARMORA,  mar'mo-ra,  The  Sea  of  (the  Propontis  of 
the  ancients) :  small  sea  between  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  communicating  with  the  iEgean  Sea  by  the  Strait 
of  the  Dardanelles  (q.v. — anciently  Hellespont),  and  with 
the  Black  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Constantinople  or  the  Bos¬ 
porus  (q.v.)  or  Bosphorus.  It  is  of  oval  form,  about 
135  m.  in  length  by  45  in  breadth,  but  has  besides  a  large 
gulf,  the  Gulf  of  Is  dkmid  or  Ismid,  which  extends  about 
30  m.  e.  into  Asia.  The  depth  is  great.  There  is  a  cur¬ 
rent  from  the  Bosporus  through  it  and  the  Hellespont  to 
the  Archipelago ;  but  its  navigation  is  not  difficult.  It 
contains  many  islands,  of  which  the  largest  is  Marmora 
or  Marmara,  famous  for  quarries  of  marble  and  alabaster. 
The  scenery  around  the  Sea  of  M.  is  soft  and  beautiful. 

MARMORACEOUS,  a.  mdr'md-ra'shus  [L.  marmor  or 
marmorem,  marble]  :  pert,  to  or  like  marble.  Mar'mo- 
kate,  a.  -rat,  inclosed  in  marble ;  marbled.  Mar'mora'- 
tum,  -ra'lum  [L.  incrusted  with  marble]  :  a  cement  or 
plaster  of  marble-dust  and  lime. 

MARMOSE,  n.  mar'mds :  an  animal  resembling  the 
opossum,  but  less  in  size. 

MARMOSET,  n.  mdr'mo-zet  [F.  marmouset ,  a  queer  little 
figure,  a  little  monkey — from  mid  L.  marmoretum,  made 
in  marble — from  L.  marmor,  marble,  later  a  little  marble 
figure  also:  marmoretum  was  applied  to  the  spouts  of 
cisterns  and  drinking-fountains  generally  formed  in  gro¬ 
tesque  marble  figures] :  term  applied  to  a  number  of  spe- 
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cies  of  small  and  beautiful  S.  Amer.  monkeys  of  genera 
Hapale  and  Jacchus,  called  also  Ouistiti  ;  also  sometimes 
to  species  of  the  genus  Midas  of  naturalists.  They  all 
are  distinguished  from  the  other  American  monkeys  by 
the  smaller  number  of  their  grinders,  resembling  in  this 
the  monkeys  of  the  old  world,  also  by  the  sharpness  and 
crookedness  of  their  nails.  They  depart  from  the  true 
quadrumanous  character  in  having  the  thumb  not  oppos¬ 
able.  The  tail  is  very  long,  and  thickly  covered  with 
hair,  but  not  prehensile.  They  have  a  very  affectionate 
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disposition ;  but  unhappily  all  of  them  prove  very  deli¬ 
cate  when  removed  from  a  warm  climate.  The  name  M. 
is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  species  called  also  the 
Striated  Monkey,  or  Striated  Ouistiti  ( Hapale  Jacchus, 
or  Jacchus  vulgaris),  native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  a  species 
often  brought  to  Europe,  and  a  favorite  pet  whenever  it 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  about  seven  or  eight  inches  long, 
exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  measures  a  foot.  Its  fur  is 
long  and  soft,  of  tine  dark  gray  or  reddish-yellow  color, 
banded  with  black  ;  a  long  tuft  of  white  hairs  on  each  side 
>f  the  black  head. 

MARMOT,  n.  mdr'mbt  [F.  marmotte — from  It.  mar- 
motto],  ( Arctomys);  genus  of  rodents,  ranked  usually  among 
the  Mur  ides,  but  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between 
that  family  and  Sciuridce;  resembling  squirrels  in  their 
dentition,  though  in  form  and  habits  they  more  resemble 
rats  and  mice.  They  have  two  incisors  and  two  premo¬ 
lars  in  each  jaw,  four  molars  on  each  side  above  and  three 
below. — The  Common  M.,  or  Alpine  M.  (A.  alpinus),  is  a 
native  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  northern 
mountains  of  Europe,  up  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  grayish  yellow,  brown 
toward  the  head.  It  feeds  on  roots,  leaves,  insects,  etc. 
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(t  is  gregarious,  and  often  lives  in  large  societies.  It 
digs  large  burrows  with  several  chambers  and  two  en¬ 
trances,  generally  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  where 
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the  marmots  may  be  seen  sporting  and  basking  in  the 
sunshine  during  the  fine  weather  of  summer.  They 
spend  the  Winter  in  their  burrows,  in  one  chamber  of 
which  is  a  store  of  dried  grass ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter  is  passed  in  torpidity.  The  Alpine  M.  is  easily 
tamed.  The  Prairie  Dog  (q.v.)  is  allied  to  it ;  also  the 
Woodchuck  (q.v.)  The  Quebec  M.  (A.  empetra )  found  in 
Canada  and  the  more  n.  parts  of  America,  in  woody  dis¬ 
tricts,  is  a  burrowing  but  not  a  gregarious  animal. 

MARNE,  mam ,  river  of  France,  Matrona  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  most  considerable  tributary  of  the  Seine,  on 
the  right.  It  rises  in  the  plateau  of  Langres,  flows  through 
the  depts.  of  Haute-Marne,  Marne,  Aisne,  and  Seine-et-  * 
Marne,  in  a  course  at  first  n.w.,  then  w.,  with  many 
windings;  passes  Chaumont,  Joinville,  St.  Dizier,  Vitry, 
Chalons,  Epernay,  Chateau-Thierry,  and  Meaux;  and 
joins  the  Seine  at  Charenton,  about  four  m.  above  Paris. 
Its  length  is  about  205  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  for  140  m. 

It  is  a  rapid  stream,  in  most  places  with  a  wide  bed. 
Its  commerce  has  been  extended  by  canals;  the  most 
important,  completed  1851,  connects  it  with  the  Rhine. 

MARNE :  inland  dept,  in  n.e.  France,  formed  out  of 
the  old  province  of  Champagne ;  traversed  by  the  river 
Marne,  and  extending  s.  from  the  frontier  dept,  of  Ar¬ 
dennes;  2,021,488  English  acres,  of  which  1,519,320 
acres  are  cultivable  and  45,704  in  vineyards.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile  in  the  s.,  but  chalky  and  arid  in  the  north. 

In  the  dry  and  chalky  soil  of  the  n.  of  this  dept,  the  best 
varieties  of  the  famous  Champagne  (q.v.)  wine  are  grown: 
15,318,345  bottles  of  champagne  were  exported  1875. 

Of  wines  of  all  kinds,  about  15,400,000  gallons  are  pro¬ 
duced  annually.  The  rearing  of  a  Spanish  breed  of 
sheep  is  a  chief  industry,  and  woolen  manufacture  is 
extensive.  The  dept,  is  divided  into  the  5  arrondisse- 
ments,  Ohalons-sur-Marne,  Epernay,  Reims,  Sainte- 
M§nehould,  Vitry-le-Francois. ;  cap.,  Chalons-sur-Marne. 
Pop.  M.  (1881)  421,800;  (1891)  434,692;  (1901)  432,882. 
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MARNE,  Haute:  inland  dept,  in  n.e.  France,  s.e.  of 
the  dept,  of  Marne  ;  1,545,460  acres.  The  surface  is  gen¬ 
erally  hilly,  and  mountainous  in  the  s.  and  east ;  more 
than  one-half  is  cultivable,  and  about  one-third  is  in 
forests.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Marne,  with  its 
tributaries,  and  the  Meuse.  About  13,000,000  gallons  of 
wine  of  ordinary  quality  are  produced.  The  dept,  is 
rich  in  iron  ore ;  there  are  numerous  furnaces,  and  the 
production  of  iron  is  the  principal  industry.  There  are 
three  arrondissements,  Ohaumont,  Langres,  and  Vassy; 
can.  Chaumont-en-Bassigny. — Pop.  of  dept.  (1881)  254,- 
876;  (1891)  243,533;  (1901)  226,545. 

MAROCCO :  see  Morocco. 

MAROCHETTI,  md-ro-ketfte,  Carlo,  Baron,  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor :  Italian  sculptor :  1805-67 ;  b. 
Turin.  After  primary  studies  at  the  Lyceum  Napoleon, 
he  entered  Bosio’s  studio;  and  after  a  tour  through 
Italy,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  France  1827,  and  received 
a  medal  the  same  year  for  his  beautiful  statue  A  Young 
Girl  Sporting  with  a  Dog.  In  1831,  he  exhibited  the 
Fallen  Angel.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Paris  revolution  of 
1848,  M.  went  to  reside  in  London,  where  he  met  splendid 
encouragement  from  the  public  and  a  host  of  royal  and 
noble  patrons.  Among  his  best  works  are  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Emmanuel  Philibert,  executed  gratuitously  for 
his  native  city  of  Turin;  the  tomb  of  Bellini,  in  Pere  la 
Chaise;  grand  altar  in  the  Madeleine  at  Paris;  statues 
of  the  Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  ;  colossal  figure  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  exhibited 
at  the  portal  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  One  of  his  last 
works  was  a  statue  of  Lord  Clyde  in  Waterloo  Place, 
London. 

MARONE,  n.  ma-ron'  [from  maroon ,  a  color]  :  one  of  a 
class  of  impure  colors,  composed  of  black  and  red,  black 
and  purple,  or  black  and  russet  pigments,  or  with  black 
and  any  other  denomination  of  pigments  in  which  red 
predominates.  Marone'  lake,  a  preparation  of  madder, 
of  great  depth,  transparency,  and  durability  of  color. 

MARONITES,  n.  plu.  mdr'o-nits:  a  Christian  tribe  of 
the  Lebanon,  Syria,  of  very  ancient  origin,  regarding 
which  considerable  controversy  has  arisen.  The  most 
probable  account  represents  them  as  descendants  of  a 
remnant  of  the  Monothelite  sect  (see  Monothelism) 
who,  fleeing  from  the  repressive  measures  of  Emperor 
Anastasius  II.,  early  in  the  8th  c.,  settled  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Lebanon,  their  chief  seats  being  around  the 
monastery  of  Maron,  a  saint  of  the  5th  c.,  whose  life  is 
found  in  Theodoret’s  Religious  Histories  (iii.  1222).  The 
emigrants  are  said  to  have  elected  as  their  chief  and 
patriarch  a  monk  of  the  same  name  (Maron — from  whom, 
it  is  thought,  they  were  named),  with  the  title  Patriarch 
of  Antioch,  and  throughout  the  political  vicissitudes  of 
the  succeeding  centuries,  to  have  maintained  themselves 
in  independence  among  the  Moslem  conquerors.  In  the 
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I2th  c.,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  the  M.  abandoned  their  distinctive  mono- 
thelite  opinions,  and  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Again,  in  the  Council  of  Florence,  1445, 
they  entered  into  a  formal  act  of  union  with  Rome.  In 
1584,  a  college  was  founded  in  Rome  for  the  education 
of  the  Maronite  clergy;  and  1736,  they  formally  sub¬ 
scribed  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  though  united  with  Rome,  they  are  permitted  to 
retain  their  distinctive  national  rites  and  usages.  They 
administer  communion  in  both  kinds ;  they  use  the  an¬ 
cient  Syriac  language  in  their  liturgy ;  their  clergy,  if 
married  before  ordination,  are  permitted  to  retain  their 
wives ;  and  they  have  many  festivals  and  saints  not 
recognized  in  the  Roman  calendar.  The  M.  at  pres¬ 
ent  are  about  150,000  in  number,  distributed  into  150 
parishes.  Their  patriarch  is  still  styled  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  resides  in  the  convent  of  Canobin  on  the 
Lebanon.  He  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
ami  is  bound  to  lay  before  him  every  tenth  year  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  state  of  his  patriarchate.  Under  him  are  17 
bishops,  to  whom  are  subject  the  officiating  clergy  of 
the  150  districts  alluded  to  above.  The  revenues  of  all 
orders  of  ecclesiastics,  however,  are  very  narrow,  and  the 
inferior  clergy  live  mostly  by  the  labor  of  their  hands. 
The  numerous  convents  for  both  sexes  contain  20,000  to 
25,000  members,  who  all  wear  a  distinctive  costume,  but 
follow  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony.  The  chief  seat  of  the  M.  is 
the  district  called  Kesrawan,  on  the  w.  the  declivity  of 
Mount  Lebanon;  but  they  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
territory  of  the  Lebanon,  and  in  all  the  towns  and  larger 
villages  toward  the  n.  in  the  direction  of  Aleppo,  and  s.  as 
far  as  Nazareth.  Their  political  constitution  is  a  kind  of 
military  republic,  regulated  for  the  most  part  by  ancient 
usages  and  by  unwritten,  but  well-recognized  laws.  Like 
the  Arabs  of  Syria,  they  have  a  political  hierarchy,  partly 
hereditary,  partly  elective.  The  chief  administration  is 
vested  in  four  superior  sheiks,  who  possess  a  sort  of 
patriarchal  authority ;  and  under  these  are  subordinate 
chiefs,  with  whom,  as  in  the  feudal  system,  the  people 
hold  a  military  tenure.  They  retain  even  still  a  custom 
similar  to  that  of  the  Sardinian  vendetta,  by  which  the 
kindred  of  the  slain  are  bound  to  avenge  his  death.  For 
relations  of  the  M.  with  the  Druses,  see  Dkuses.  By  an 
arrangement  adopted  since  the  recent  sanguinary  con¬ 
flicts,  both  populations  alike  are  subject  to  one  gov.  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Porte  as  gov.  of  the  Lebanon. 

MAROON,  a.  ma-ron'  [F.  marron ,  chestnut-colored — 
from  marron,  a  large  French  chestnut :  It.  marrone,  the 
largest  kind  of  chestnut]  :  brownish  crimson ;  of  a  claret 
color. 

MAROON  n.  ma-ron'  [F.  marron — from  Sp.  dmarron  or 
simaron,  a  runaway  slave — probably  from  sima,  a  cave  or 
from  cima,  mountain  top]  :  name  given  in  Jamaica  and 
Dutch  Guiana  to  runaway  negro  slaves,  or  slaves  who  take 
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to  the  woods.  The  term  wTas  applied  first  to  slaves  de¬ 
serted  by  their  masters,  the  Spaniards,  when  the  British 
conquered  Jamaica  (1655),  and  who  took  refuge  in  the 
uplands,  wrhere  for  140  years  they  maintained  constant 
warfare  with  the  British  colonists;  but  1795  they  were 
subdued,  and  a  portion  of  them  removed  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  afterward  to  Sierra  Leone.  The  remnant  fraternized 
with  their  manumitted  brethren  in  1834-5.  Maroon  is  now 
almost  a  proper  name  for  the  descendants  of  these  early 
fugitive  negroes.  The  Maroon  of  Dutch  Guiana  form  a 
number  of  small  independent  communities.  Maroon,  v. 
to  put  a  sailor  ashore  on  a  desolate  island  by  way  of 
punishment.  Maroon'ing,  imp.  Marooned',  pp.  -rond. 

MAROS-YASARHELY,  mdr'dsh-va'shar-liely' :  market- 
town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  in  a  fruitful  district, 
on  the  Maros  river  (350  m.  long,  tributary  of  the  Theiss), 
55  m.  n.n.e.  of  Hermanstadt.  It  contains  a  strong  castle, 
a  beautiful  Gothic  church  (Reformed) ;  other  churches, 
Rom.  Cath.  and  Greek  orthodox,  a  Calvinistic  college, 
and  a  public  library  of  80,000  vols.  Tobacco,  wine,  and 
fruit  are  extensively  grown.  Pop.  20,000. 

MAROT,  ma-ro’t  Clement:  earliest  of  the  distinctively 
modern  French  poets,  an  important  figure  in  French  lit¬ 
erature:  1496  (or  7) — 1544;  b.  Caliors;  of  a  Norman 
family.  He  entered  the  service  of  Francis  I.;  and  1519 
was  attached  to  the  suite  of  Margaret  d’Angouleme,  the 
king’s  sister.  In  the  battle  of  Pavia  he  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  but  on  his  return  to  Paris  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  royal  household.  Imprisoned  once  as  a  Prot. 
heretic,  and  coming  again  into  serious  risk,  he  fled  to 
Navarre  and  to  Italy;  returning,  he  had  to  flee  finally 
1543.  Being  as  much  a  freethinker  as  a  Calvinist,  he 
found  no  shelter  in  Geneva,  whither  first  he  betook  him¬ 
self,  and  went  to  Turin,  where  he  died.  His  early  poems 
are  stiff;  his  later  ones  are  almost  unsurpassed  for  ease 
and  grace,  in  which  qualities  his  only  rival  is  La  Fon¬ 
taine.  He  wrote  many  rondeaux,  epigrams,  epistles,  and 
ballads;  also  the  poem  L’Enfer.  His  famous  translation 
of  the  Psalms  in  poetry — superior  to  the  inadequate 
French  prose  translation  of  the  Scriptures  at  that  time — 
did  much  to  promote  the  Reformation,  and  was  sung  at 
the  court,  and  was  widely  popular  in  the  country. 

MAROZIA,  md-roVse-d :  Roman  lady:  b.  near  the  close 
of  the  9th  c.;  d.  938;  of  noble  family,  but  of  infamous 
reputation  in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  her  age; 
daughter  of  the  equally  notorious  Theodora.  At  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  all  the  moral  ties  of  public 
and  private  life  which  the  war  of  factions  occasioned  in 
Rome,  in  the  10tli  c.,  Marozia,  by  her  beauty  and  her 
intrigues,  contrived  to  exercise  great  influence.  She  was 
married  three  times,  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  narrative 
of  Luitprand,  had  skill  and  address  enough  to  procure 
the  deposition  and  death  of  the  pope,  John  X.,  and  the 
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elevation  of  her  son,  the  fruit,  it  is  alleged,  of  adulterous 
intercourse,  to  the  pontificate,  under  the  name  of  John 
XI.  This,  however,  rests  on  the  testimony  of  Luitprand, 
who  wrote  some  time  after  the  period,  and  whose  au¬ 
thority  is  considered  more  than  doubtful,  not  merely  by 
Muratori,  but  also  by  critical  and  unbiassed  writers. 
Marozia’s  later  years  brought  on  her  the  punishment  of 
her  crimes,  and  she  died  in  prison  at  Rome. 

MARPLOT,  n.  mar' plot  [mar,  and  plot]:  one  who 
spoils  or  mars  a  design  by  officious  interference  or 
meddling. 

MARQUE,  n.  marie  [OF.  marque,  a  boundary,  a  catch¬ 
ing  within  one’s  borders — from  marquer,  to  catch  within 
one’s  borders,  to  pillage:  mid.  L.  marcha ;  F.  marque,  the 
authority  given  by  a  prince  to  any  of  his  subjects  to  do 
himself  right  in  a  border  quarrel  by  seizing  the  property 
or  persons  of  the  countrymen  of  the  wrong-doer  (see 
Marches)]:  now  used  only  in  Letters  of  Marque,  a 
license  or  commission  granted  by  a  sovereign  to  the  com¬ 
mander  or  owner  of  a  private  vessel  in  time  of  war  to 
seize  the  ships  of  his  enemy;  the  ship  so  commissioned 
is  usually  called  a  privateer.  See  Letters  of  Marque. 

MARQUEE,  n.  mar -Ice'  [F.  marquise,  the  tilt  over  a 
tent]:  a  large  field  tent;  literally,  the  tent  of  the  marquis 
or  marchioness. 

MARQUESAS  ISLES,  mar-lcd'sds,  or  Mendana  Isl¬ 
ands,  men-ddn'ya  (French,  Les  Marquises ):  group  of 
five  islands  in  Polynesia  touched  by  the  meridian  of  140° 
w.  The  name  strictly  applies  to  four  or  five  islands  dis¬ 
covered  by  Alvaro  Mendana  1595,  and  called  Marquesas 
after  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  the  Marquis  de  Mendoza;  but 
usually  includes  now  also  the  Washington  group  of  seven 
islands,  to  the  northwest;  whole  extent  s.e.  to  n.w.  more 
than  200  m.;  489  sq.m.  The  whole  archipelago  is  vol¬ 
canic,  and  covered  with  verdure.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
moist,  but  healthful.  The  flora  resembles  in  general  that 
of  the  Society  Islands.  The  principal  food  productions 
are  pulse,  yams,  cocoanuts,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  bam¬ 
boos;  hogs  also  are  numerous.  The  men  are  well-formed, 
active,  powerful,  and  all  tattooed.  The  women  have  reg¬ 
ular  features,  good  complexions,  fine  teeth,  and  neat 
hands,  and  are  the  finest  of  the  sex  to  be  met  with  in 
Polynesia.  The  people  of  these  islands  were  formerly 
cannibals,  and  though  this  practice  has  been  discontinued 
cruelty  and  ferocity  are  prevailing  characteristics,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  have  met  with  but  little 
success.  The  principal  island  of  the  Marquesas  proper 
is  Hiva-oa,  22  m.  long,  10  m.  wide.  Since  1842  the 
islands  have  been  under  a  French  protectorate  little  more 
than  nominal.  Pop.,  said  to  have  been  20,000,  has  fallen 
to  about  4,500. 

MARQUESS,  n.  mdr'kwes  [F.  marquis]:  now  a  com¬ 
mon  spelling  of  Marquis,  which  see. 
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MARQUETRY,  n.  mar'ket-ri  [F.  marqueterie — from 
marqueter,  to  checker,  to  inlay — from  marque ,  a  mark]: 
ornamental  inlaid  work  on  wood;  kind  of  mosaic — also 
the  art  of  making  it — executed  in  hard  and  curiously 
grained  wood,  and  other  material,  inlaid  and  arranged  in 
great  variety  of  patterns.  See  Buhl;  Inlaying;  Mosaic. 

MARQUETTE,  mar-kef:  Mich.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Marquette  county;  on  Lake  Superior,  and  on  the  Duluth, 
S.  S.  &  A.,  and  the  Lake  Superior  &  I.  railroads;  about 
58  miles  north  by  west  of  Escanaba,  on  Lake  Michigan. 
The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1899  after 
public  accounts  had  been  given  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula.  It  was  incorporated  in  1851  and 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1869.  It  was  named  after  Pfere 
Marquette  (q.v.),  who  had  visited  this  section  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Indians.  It  has  a  fine  harbor  with  a 
breakwater  3,000  feet  in  length,  and  the  best  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  loading  steamers  with  the  minerals,  especially 
iron  ore,  which  are  shipped  from  here  in  large  quantities. 
The  ore  docks  are  the  largest  and  best  fitted  of  any  in 
the  country.  It  has  steamer  communication  with  all  the 
important  lake  ports.  Near  the  city  are  large  quarries  of 
brown  stone,  which  furnish  employment  to  a  number  of 
people.  The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  a  plan- 
ing-mill,  two  blast  furnaces,  steam-engine  works,  and  the 
stone  quarries,  all  employing  about  800  men.  Other 
smaller  industries  are  the  manufacturing  of  furniture, 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  and  bricks.  The  principal  build¬ 
ings  are  a  government  building,  which  cost  $150,000;  a 
county  court-house,  cost  $250,000;  Peter  White  Library 
— the  building  cost  $75,000,  and  the  15,000  volumes  are 
valued  at  $30,000;  a  city  hall,  cost  $60,000.  The  educa¬ 
tional  buildings  are  a  State  Normal  School,  which  cost 
$150,000;  eight  public  schools,  cost  $500,000;  a  manual 
training  school;  and  Saint  Joseph’s  Academy.  It  has 
Protestant  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals, 
Saint  Mary’s  Hospital,  the  Upper  Peninsula  State  Prison, 
and  a  House  of  Correction.  The  Federal  government  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  city  Presque  Isle,  about  400  acres,  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  city  proper.  The  place  has  been 
improved  and  made  into  a  beautiful  park.  A  statue  of 
P&re  Marquette  is  in  a  city  square,  near  the  shore.  The 
three  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $400,000,  and 
the  annual  business  amounts  to  $7,500,000.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  16  members 
who  are  elected  annually.  The  electric-light  plant  and 
waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  Pop 
(1900)  10,058;  (1910)  11,503. 

MARQUETTE,  mar-kef ,  Jacques:  1637—1675,  May 
18;  b.  Laon,  France.  At  17  he  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus;  1666,  was  ordained  priest  and  sailed  for  Canada 
as  missionary,  landing  at  Quebec;  spent  more  than  a 
year  near  Three  Riyers  learning  several  Indian  languages. 
1668,  Apr.,  he  met  some  Indians  at  Montreal,  with  whom 
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he  went  to  Lake  Superior  and  founded  the  mission  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie;  1669,  he  was  ordered  to  La  Pointe,  to 
take  the  place  of  Allouez  there.  Thence  he  went  with  his 
Hurons  to  Mackinaw,  where,  1671,  he  built  a  chapel.  In 
1673,  he  went  with  Louis  Joliet  (q.v.)  and  five  French¬ 
men,  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  starting 
from  Green  Bay  in  two  canoes,  down  the  Wisconsin,  and 
then  down  the  Mississippi  to  within  two  or  three  days’ 
journey  from  its  mouth,  when  fear  of  the  Spanish  caused 
them,  July  17,  to  start  on  their  homeward  journey.  They 
passed  up  the  Illinois  river  instead  of  the  Wisconsin,  and 
arrived  home  at  Green  Bay  1674,  Sep.,  having  travelled 
2,500  m.  in  their  open  canoes.  1675,  Mar.  30,  after  un¬ 
told  hardships  on  the  journey,  he  reached  Kaskaskia, 
Ill.,  and  established  a  mission  there.  Conscious  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  end,  he  soon  set  out  on  his  return,  intending 
to  go  back  to  Mackinaw;  but  he  came  no  further  than 
the  small  river  whose  mouth  is  on  the  e.  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  which  is  named  after  him;  there  he  died 
in  presence  of  his  two  French  companions;  and  there 
they  buried  him,  erecting  a  bark  cabin  over  the  grave. 
In  1677,  his  body  was  taken  to  Point  St.  Ignace,  Mich., 
and  buried  under  the  floor  of  the  chapel  there,  where  it 
lay  forgotten  until  discovered,  1877. 

MARQUIS,  n.  m&r'kwis,  or  Marquess,  * kwes  [F.  mar¬ 
quis — from  OF.  marchis — from  mid.  L.  marchensis,  a 
governor  set  over  the  marches  or  frontiers  of  the  empire 
— from  mid.  L.  marcha;  O.H.G.  marcha,  a  march,  a  boun¬ 
dary;  It.  marches:  comp.  Ger.  markgraf,  originally  count 
of  the  marches  or  border  territories]:  title  and  rank  of 
nobility  second  in  the  English  peerage,  being  next  be¬ 
low  that  of  duke:  fern.  Marchioness.  Marquises  were 
originally  commanders  on  the  borders  or  frontiers  of 
countries,  or  on  the  sea-coast,  which  they  were  bound  to 
protect.  In  England,  the  title  was  used  in  this  sense  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  there  were  mar¬ 
quises  or  lords-marchers  of  the  borders  of  Scotland  and 
Wales;  and  the  foreign  equivalent  Markgraf  was  common 
on  the  continent.  The  first  English  marquis  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  sense  was  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  was 
created  Marquis  of  Dublin  by  Richard  II.  The  oldest 
existing  marquisate  in  England  is  that  of  Winchester, 
created  by  Edward  VI.  1551.  The  coronet  of  a  mar¬ 
quis,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  a  circle  of  gold,  with 
four  strawberry  leaves  (or  oak  leaves),  and  as  many 
pearls  alternating  with  them,  and  placed  on  pyramidal 
points  of  the  same  height  with  the  leaves.  The  mantle  is 
scarlet,  with  three  and  a  half  doublings  of  ermine.  A 
marquis  is  styled  ‘The  Most  Honorable;’  his  wife  is  a 
marchioness;  his  eldest  son  takes  by  courtesy  the  next 
lower  title  in  the  peerage.  The  younger  sons  of  a 
marquis  are  styled  ‘Lord/  and  daughters  ‘Lady/  with  the 
addition  of  Christian  name  and  surname.  Mar'quisate, 
n.  -kwiz-at,  the  dignity  or  lordship  of  a  marquis. 
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MARRIAGE,  n.  mar'rij  [F.  manage,  mama;;;'  -from, 
mid.  L.  marltaticum :  F.  mari ;  L.  marltus,  a  husband  (see 
Marry)]  :  the  contract  or  ceremony  by  which  a  man  and 
woman  become  husband  and  wife ;  wedlock,  the  state 
created  by  the  marriage  contract.  Marriageable,  a. 
mar'rij-a-bl,  of  an  age  suitable  for  marriage.  Mar'ried, 
a.  -rid,  united  in  marriage  ;  wedded.  Married  woman  ; 
see  Husband  and  Wife.  Syn.  of  ‘  marriage’ :  wedding; 
nuptials ;  matrimony. 

MARRIAGE  :  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman  in  the  legal 
relation  of  husband  and  wife — including  both  the  act 
that  creates  the  union,  and  the  union  itself  as  the  result¬ 
ing  state.  This  in  one  form  or  another  is  the  oldest 
institution  of  society  and  the  source  of  its  most  ancient 
laws.  Society  indeed  could  not  long  exist  without  some 
rules  imposed  by  necessity  for  the  appropriation  of  men 
and  women  to  one  another,  securing  them  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  one  another’s  society,  and  defining  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  their  children.  According  to  the  law  or  practice 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world,  one  man  mar¬ 
ries  one  woman  at  a  time— which  Christ  declares  to  be 
according  to  the  fundamental  law  of  God  given  in  the 
institution  of  M.  at  the  creation  of  man.  This  reference 
of  M.  to  the  highest  conceivable  origin,  which  has  an 
essential  relation  to  the  characteristically  Christian 
purification  of  it,  the  Apostle  Paul  develops  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  wedded  state — bring¬ 
ing  to  light  the  formative  principle  of  wedlock  as  the 
great  earthly  symbol  of  the  sacred  ‘  mystery  ’  of  the 
union  of  the  Son  of  God  with  humanity  :  ‘  For  this  cause 
(i.e.,  since  the  Son  of  God  left  the  Father  that  He 
might  join  Himself  with  our  flesh)  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  the 
twain  shall  become  one  flesh  ’  (see  Eph.  v.  22-33 ;  also 
Gen.  ii.  18,  24 ;  Matt.  xix.  5,  6 ;  Mk.  x.  7,  8 ;  Col.  iii.  18, 19). 
The  Mormon  heresy  on  this  subject  is  now  being  sup¬ 
pressed  by  statute.  But  this  familiar  system  of  monog¬ 
amy  is  a  comparatively  recent  development  of  marriage. 
With  those  who  reject  the  Christian  records,  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  particular  form  of 
primitive  marriage.  It  is  conceivable  that  many  forms 
may  have  very  early  been  introduced.  Polygynia  and 
polyandria — one  man  with  many  wives,  one  wife  with 
many  husbands;  these  have  certainly  existed.  By  a  re¬ 
cent  writer  on  the  subject  (Morgan,  Systems  of  Consan¬ 
guinity  and  Affinity,  1871 ;  and  Ancient  Society,  1877)  it  is 
asserted  that  intercourse  was  originally  promiscuous. 
This  negation  of  M.  is  vehemently  disputed,  and  with 
excellent  reason.  Morgan  also  affirms  a  primitive  cus¬ 
tom  of  intermarriage  between  brothers  and  sisters ;  the 
consanguine  family  of  the  Malay  civilization;  and  a 
custom  of  intermarriage  of  several  sisters  with  each 
other’s  husbands,  and  of  several  brothers  with  each 
other’s  wives.  This  custom  is  said  to  result  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  gens ,  governed  in  its  marriage  relations  by 
the  principle  of  exogamy — viz.,  selection  of  wives  out- 
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Bide  the  gms :  after  ' this  comes  the  marriage  of  single 
pairs  with  or  without  exclusive  habitation.  It  is  morj 
accordant  with  such  evidence  as  is  possessed  to  spaK? 
of  these  related  customs  as  ancient ;  it  is  impossible  m 
prove  the  earliest  of  them  primitive,  i.e.,  the  original 
custom.  The  patriarchal  family  was  largely  polyvfa 
mous  ;  and  after  that  period  true  monogamy  does  not  a  p¬ 
pear  in  any  general  development  before  the  rise  of  pri¬ 
vate  property,  lineal  succession,  and  slavery.  (See  on 
this  subject,  M’Lennan,  Primitive  Marriage ,  2d  ed. ; 
Tylor,  Early  History  of  Mankind;  Lubbock’s  Origin  oj 
Civilization ;  Babhofen,  Das  Mutterrecht.)  The  primitive 
ceremonies  of  M.  are  of  immense  number,  and  some  of 
striking  beauty  :  those  which  have  left  the  most  distinct 
survivals  in  modern  custom  are  sale  and  capture.  As 
regards  Christian  Europe,  in  1085  Hildebrand  declared 
M.  a  sacrament  of  the  church ;  and  at  the  Keformation, 
Calvin  declared  it  an  institution  of  God.  The  school  ol 
Grotius  described  it  as  a  contract  of  partnership. 
Throughout  Christendom,  M.  is  generally  accompanied 
by  a  religious  ceremony.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  even 
where  the  intervention  of  a  minister  of  religion  is  on 
public  grounds  declared  essential,  M.,  considered  as  the 
act  that  forms  the  union,  is  a  contract.  The  varieties 
of  M.  as  a  modern  legal  institution  are  well  summarized 
in  Bergson’s  Introduction  to  Concordance  entre  les  Codes 
Civils  (Paris  1856.)  While  the  law  thus  deals  with  M. 
as  a  contract,  there  has  been  and  is  much  controversy 
whether  it  is  really  a  contract ;  and  if  so,  then  of  what 
class  of  contracts.  For  though  consent  of  the  parties — 
one  chief  element  in  all  contracts — is  universally  a 
requisite  to  a  legal  M.,  yet  all  the  incidents  of  the  con¬ 
dition  which  the  act  of  consent  constitutes  are  fixed  by 
positive  law.  Some  confusion  of  thought  may  be  due  to 
the  use  of  the  term  M.  to  denote  both  the  contracting 
act  and  the  status  which  that  act  creates.  In  the  United 
States,  on  the  ground  that  the  constitution  forbids  any 
state  from  ‘  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,’  it 
has  been  decided  that  M.  is  not  a  contract  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution.  The  peculiar  relation  of 
the  states  to  the  federal  government  occasions  difficulty 
at  this  point  (see  Bishop,  Marriage  and  Divorce).  The  law, 
leaving  the  question  open  whether  M.  is  only  a  contract, 
or  a  contract  and  more — also  the  question  whether  it  is 
a  merely  civil  act  or  a  combined  civil  and  religious  act — 
deals  with  it  only  practically  as  it  creates  the  legal 
status  of  nusband  and  wife.  It  has  been  pointed  out, 
however,  that  though  M.  is  legally  termed  a  contract,  it 
is  invariably  distinguished  from  all  other  contracts,  e.g., 
that  of  master  and  servant,  landlord  and  tenant ;  inas¬ 
much  as  that  in  all  the  others  the  parties  assign  rights 
and  duties  generally  at  their  own  choice,  while  in  M. 
the  law  determines  all  the  rights  and  duties  which  are 
elements  in  the  new  relation  formed. 

For  rights,  duties,  disabilities,  and  liabilities  pertain¬ 
ing  to  M. — also  for  its  effect  on  property  rights,  see 
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Husband  and  Wife:  for  rights  connected  with  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  M.,see  Divorce:  Judicial  Separation. — 
Various  modes  of  constituting  M.  are  now  to  be  indicated. 

England. — To  insure  deliberation  and  to  preserve  in¬ 
disputable  evidence  of  so  important  a  fact,  English  law 
makes  certain  forms  essential  to  marriage.  A  breach  of 
the  contract  to  marry  gives  rise  to  an  action  of  damages 
(though  this  remedy  is  being  gradually  condemned  by 
public  opinion) ;  but  M.  itself  will  not  be  set  aside  and 
treated  as  null  merely  because  either  party  procured  it 
by  fraudulent  representations.  M.  cannot  be  rescinded 
by  either  party  or  both  at  pleasure,  though  that  effect  is 
brought  about  in  another  way  by  certain  kinds  of  mis¬ 
conduct,  whether  studied  or  not,  of  either  party ;  see 
Divorce:  Judicial  Separation.  Another  feature  in 
which  M.  differs  from  other  contracts  is,  that  it  cannot 
be  entered  into  in  a  moment,  but  certain  preliminary 
notices  must  be  given,  and  forms  gone  through.  Since 
1833  persons  have  the  option  of  two  forms  of  contracting 
M. :  it  may  be  with  or  without  a  religious  ceremony ;  and 
if  with  a  religious  ceremony,  it  may  be  either  in  the  es¬ 
tablished  church  or  in  a  dissenting  chapel.  If  the  M.  is 
to  take  place  in  an  established  church,  there  must  be 
publication  of  banns  of  M.  for  three  preceding  successive 
Sundays,  either  after  the  Second  Lesson  or  during  the 
communion  office ;  but  a  M.  license  obtained  from  the 
ordinary  of  the  district,  or  a  special  license  from  the 
archbishop,  will  dispense  with  banns ;  15  days’  previous 
residence  in  the  parish  by  one  of  the  parties  being  neces¬ 
sary.  A  registrar’s  certificate,  obtained  on  seven  days’ 
residence  and  21  days’  notice,  also  will  dispense  with 
banns,  but  an  established  church  clergyman  is  not  bound 
to  marry  on  this.  The  M.  must  take  place  in  the  church, 
the  M.  service  of  the  Church  of  England  being  read  over, 
and  this  must  be  done  in  canonical  hours — i.e.,  between  8 
and  12  a.m.,  in  presence  of  two  witnesses.  If  the  M.  is  cele¬ 
brated  in  a  dissenting  chapel  (and  for  that  purpose  such 
chapel  must  be  duly  licensed  and  registered)  a  certificate 
or  license  must  be  got  after  notice  from  the  registrar ;  and 
there  must  be  present  the  registrar  of  the  district  as  one 
of  the  witnesses,  except  in  Quaker  and  Jewish  marriages. 
If  the  M.  is  not  with  any  religious  ceremony,  it  must  take 
place  in  the  office  of  the  supt.-registrar,  and  in  presence 
of  witnesses ;  both  parties  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
there  exchanging  a  declaration  that  they  take  each  other 
for  man  and  wife.  The  canonical  hours  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to  in  all  cases.  The  omission  of  any  of  these 
requisites  with  the  knowledge  of  the  parties,  makes 
a  M.  void.  It  is  felony  to  celebrate  a  M.  in  a  private 
house,  unless  by  special  license  from  the  archbishop. 
And  in  all  cases  the  fact  of  the  M.  must  be  entered  in  a 
church  register,  also  in  a  civil  register;  the  latter  being 
ultimately  filed  and  kept  in  Somerset  House,  London, 
where  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  registration  can  be  had 
for  a  small  sum.  The  guilt  of  perjury  is  incurred  by 
making  or  signing  a.^lse  uocuw«*Uvm  uju  ing  notice  to 
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the  officer.  In  the  case  of  the  M.  of  an  infant — i.e.,  a 
person  under  21  years  of  age — evidence  of  the  consent  of 
parents  or  guardians  has  to  be  produced  to  the  registrar  or 
other  officer :  there  are  penalties  for  false  representation 
as  to  such  consent ;  but  the  lack  of  consent  of  parents 
or  guardians  does  not  make  a  M.  null.  It  may  some¬ 
times  happen  that  persons  go  through  the  form  of  M. 
and  yet  are  not  married;  as  where  one  of  the  parties  is 
already  married,  the  spouse  being  alive.  In  such  case,  it 
is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  party  so  re-marrying  is 
really  ignorant  that  his  or  her  spouse  is  alive,  provided 
the  spouse  is  living;  for  though,  after  seven  years,  if 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  one  of  two  married  parties, 
the  other  will  escape  the  penalties  of  bigamy  on  marry¬ 
ing  again,  yet  it  depends  entirely  on  whether  the  first 
spouse  is  really  dead  at  the  time,  whether  the  second  M. 
is  valid.  Other  instances  where  the  M.  is  void,  though 
the  ceremony  is  complete,  are  where  the  persons  are 
related  to  each  other  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of 
consanguinity  and  affinity ;  where  either  of  them  is  un¬ 
der  age,  or  of  unsound  mind,  or  physically  disqualified. 
As  regards  members  of  the  royal  family  (except  the  issue 
of  princesses  married  into  foreign  families),  they  must 
either  get  the  sovereign’s  consent,  or  give  12  months’ 
notice  to  the  privy  council,  subject  to  objection  from 
both  houses  of  parliament.  M.  betwixt  a  divorced  party 
and  the  adulterer  is  lawful  in  England.  But  no  clergyman 
of  the  established  church  can  be  compelled  to  marry 
any  person  whose  previous  M.  has  been  dissolved  on  the 
ground  of  adultery. 

The  marriages  of  Quakers  and  Jews  are  subject  to  a 
peculiar  legislation.  They  need  not  be  in  a  registered 
building,  and  the  registering  officer  of  the  Quakers,  or 
the  sec.  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  is  authorized  to  be 
present  instead  of  the  registrar. 

Scotland. — In  Scotland,  the  principle  of  the  civil  law, 
consensus  non  concubitus  facit  matrimonium,  has  been 
adopted;  and  this  consent  can  be  proved  either  by  a 
regular  ceremony  in  fade  ecclesice  publicly  recorded,  or  in 
three  other  modes  known  to  the  law.  The  chief  impedi¬ 
ments  to  this  consent  are  nonage,  insanity,  impotency, 
relationship  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  subsisting 
M.,  and  adultery  in  the  case  of  the  adulterers.  Also,  if 
force  has  been  used ;  or  where  an  error  as  to  the  woman’s 
chastity  has  been  caused  by  her  misrepresentation  or 
concealment ;  or  a  mistake  of  personal  identity  occurs ; 
or  where  a  fraudulent  conspiracy  has  been  formed,  the 
M.  is  null.  The  three  other  modes  above  referred  to,  for 
proving  consent,  beside  that  of  the  regular  ceremony, 
are  known  as  irregular  marriages :  they  are  constituted 
by  a  consent,  which  is  proved  by  a  written  or  verbal 
declaration  of  interchange  of  consent  per  verba  de  prce- 
senti;  or  by  a  promise  to  marry,  on  the  faith  of  which 
intercourse  has  followed  (these  facts,  according  to  one 
opinion,  requiring  to  be  proved  by  a  decree  of  declara¬ 
tor)  ;  or  by  cohabitation  and  habit  and  repute- 
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Proclamation  of  the  banns  in  the  parish  church  is  re¬ 
quired  for  regular  M. ;  though,  by  certain  formalities,  a 
certificate  ma}r  be  procured  from  the  registrar  which  will 
be  sufficient  authority  for  a  minister,  clergyman,  or  a 
priest  to  celebrate  a  regular  M.,  just  as  if  it  were  a  cei- 
tificate  of  proclamation  of  banns.  IMo  minister  of  the 
established  Church  of  Scotland,  however,  is  obliged  to 
celebrate  a  M.  not  preceded  by  proclamation  of  banns. 
Where  objection  is  made  to  the  M.,  relative  to  a  legai 
incapacity  to  marry,  or  a  legal  impediment  to  M.,  the 
registrar  is  forbidden  to  issue  a  certificate  until  he  sees 
the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  disposing  of  the  objection. 

United  States. — The  law  of  M.  in  the  United  States  is 
far  from  being  settled ;  it  is  now,  and  for  some  time  past 
has  been,  in  a  transitory  condition. 

The  definition  of  M.  by  jurists  in  the  United  States 
differs  from  the  Roman  Church  definition  which  elevates 
it  to  a  sacrament ;  also  from  the  definition  which  makes 
M.  nothing  more  than  a  civil  contract.  In  the  United 
States,  in  the  language  of  Judge  Story,  ‘  it  is  more  than 
a  contract;  it  is  an  institution  founded  upon  the  consent 
and  contract  of  the  parties,  and  has  peculiarities  in  its 
nature,  character  and  operation,  different  from  what  be¬ 
longs  to  ordinary  contracts.’  This  view  of  M.,  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  contract,  is  peculiarly  necessary 
in  the  United  States,  because  of  the  numerous  questions 
arising  under  conflicting  laws  relating  to  M.  and  divorce, 
in  the  different  states. 

Consent  is  the  essence  of  a  valid  M.  There  can  be  no 
valid  M.  made  by  those  who  had  not  sufficient  minds  to 
consent,  such  as  idiots  or  insane  persons.  So  a  M.  pro¬ 
cured  by  force  or  fraud  may  be  set  aside ;  or  if  another 
husband  or  wife  of  either  of  the  parties  be  living,  the  M. 
is  invalid;  or  if  the  parties  are  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  kindred,  the  M.  is  void.  To  make  a  valid  M., 
each  of  the  parties  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
consent ;  this  varies  in  different  states,  ranging  from  16 
to  18  years  in  males  and  from  12  to  14  in  females.  The 
consent  of  parents  or  guardian  to  the  M.  of  minors  is 
required  by  the  statutes  of  some  of  the  states.  Whether 
a  M.  without  such  consent  would  be  absolutely  void 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  statute.  Generally  the 
M.  would  be  held  valid,  though  the  person  celebrating  it 
might  be  punishable  for  abduction.  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  void  and  voidable  M.  still  exists  in  the  United 
States,  though  it  has  been  modified  by  various  statutes. 
A  void  M.  is  a  nullity  ab  initio ,  and  its  validity  may  be 
impeached  in  any  court,  at  any  time.  A  voidable  M.  is 
valid  until  a  competent  tribunal  has  pronounced  it  void 
in  direct  proceedings  to  set  the  marriage  aside.  In 
most  of  the  states,  relationship  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  and  polygamy,  render  a  M.  void;  and  such 
causes  as  want  of  age,  insanity  or  idiocy,  physical  disa¬ 
bility,  and  fraud  render  a  M.  voidable.  The  effect  of  a 
M.  being  void  or  voidable  is  on  the  status  of  the  par- 
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ties — when  void  the  relationship  is  unlawful  from  the 
beginning;  when  voidable  it  is  lawful  until  the  M.  is  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  decree  of  a  competent  tribunal. 

The  M.  acts  in  many  of  the  states  render  certain  so¬ 
lemnities  indispensable  in  the  M.  celebration,  though 
informal  marriages  have  to  a  large  extent  been  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  United  States.  A  present  agreement  be¬ 
tween  competent  parties  to  take  each  other  for  husband 
and  wife  is  generally  regarded  as  constituting  a  valid  M. 
Such  a  M.,  in  a  contest,  becomes  the  subject  of  proof, 
and  may  be  proved  by  actual  cohabitation  as  husband 
and  wife,  acknowledgment,  declarations,  conduct,  repute, 
reception  among  neighbors,  and  the  like.  But  the  words 
of  the  agreement  must  not  be  verba  defuturo;  such  an 
igreement  only  gives  a  cause  of  action  for  breach  of 
promise  to  marry.  If  an  agreement  in  verba  de  futuro 
is  followed  by  a  consummation,  a  legal  presumption  is 
raised  that  words  de  prcesenti  afterwar  I  passed  between 
the  parties,  and,  unless  this  presumption  is  rebutted, 
the  M.  may  be  sustained. 

The  formal  M.  throughout  all  of  the  states  consists  in 
having  the  celebration  take  place  before  a  clergyman  or 
before  some  civil  officer  designated  by  statute.  So  far 
as  forms  and  ceremonies  are  concerned,  it  is  a  general 
rule  that  the  validity  of  the  M.  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  solemnized. 

In  the  United  States,  jurisdiction  in  all  matrimonial 
causes  is  usually  vested  in  courts  of  equity,  or  courts 
of  equitable  powers. 

Within  recent  years  the  rules  of  the  common  law  as  to 
property  rights  of  husband  and  wife  have  been  largely 
changed  by  statutes.  These  statutes,  familiarly  known 
as  ‘the  married  women  acts,’  have  been  adopted  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  of  the  states.  By  these  acts 
married  women  have  been  empowered  to  hold  real  and 
personal  property,  with  the  same  right  and  manage¬ 
ment,  control,  and  disposition  as  unmarried  women 
would  have,  to  carry  on  business  on  their  own  account, 
for  their  own  exclusive  benefit,  and  to  make  contracts  in 
relation  to  their  separate  property  and  the  conduct  of 
their  business,  which  will  be  enforceable  at  law.  And 
in  most  of  the  states  married  women  may  sue  and  be 
sued  in  their  own  name,  without  joining  the  husband ; 
although  in  some  states  it  is  still  necessary  to  join  the 
husband  in  suing  the  wife  in  certain  cases  of  tort. 

During  the  cohabitation  the  law  will,  from  that  cir¬ 
cumstance,  presume  the  assent  of  the  husband  to  all  con¬ 
tracts  made  by  the  wife  for  necessaries  which  are  suit¬ 
able  to  the  husband’s  degree  and  estate.  Even  though 
the  husband  be  an  infant,  he  is  liable  for  necessaries 
furnished  to  his  wife  and  children,  their  interests  being 
considered  as  identified  with  his. 

Contracts  in  restraint  of  M.  are  wholly  void;  e.g.,  a 
promise  to  a  woman  to  marry  no  one  but  her. 

See  Husband  and  Wipe  .  Judicial  Separation: 
Divorce:  also  Mixed  Marriages :  Mixed  Races. 
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MARROT,  n.  mar'dt:  a  large  aquatic  bird;  the  auk. 

MARROW,  n.  mar'rd  [Icel.  mergr ;  Dan.  marg;  Dut. 
margh;  Ger.  mark ,  marrow,  pith:  Icel.  mor,  lard;  meria , 
to  bruise] :  the  soft,  fatty  matter  contained  in  the  cavities 
of  bones  (see  below) :  the  pith  of  certain  plants ;  the 
essence ;  the  best  part.  Mar'rowish,  a  -ish,  having  the 
nature  of  marrow.  Mar'rowy,  a.  -ro-l,  full  of  marrow : 
Mar'rowless,  a.  -les,  without  marrow.  Mar'row-bones, 
bones  boiled  for  their  marrow ;  the  knee  or  leg  boLes : 
Mar'row-fat,  a  choice  but  late  variety  of  pea.  Vegeta¬ 
ble  marrow,  the  fruit  of  the  Cucur'bita  ovif'era,  a  sup¬ 
posed  variety  of  the  common  gourd,  ord.  Cucurbitacece — 
so  named  from  the  softness  of  its  fleshy  substance ;  also 
called  egg-gourd. 

MARROW,  n.  mar'rd  [Gael,  mar,  like ;  maraon,  togeth¬ 
er]  :  in  Scot,  and  prov.  Eng.,  a  mate;  a  companion;  one 
of  a  pair :  V.  to  pair ;  to  match  :  Adj.  similar ;  suitable. 
Mar'rowing,  imp.  Marrowed,  pp.  mar'rod.  Mar'row¬ 
less,  a.  -les,  without  another  to  match. 

MAR'ROW :  substance  of  low  specific  gravity,  filling 
the  cells  and  cavities  of  the  bones  of  mammals.  There 
are  two  varieties,  watery  marrow  and  oily  marrow.  In  some 
of  the  short  bones,  as  the  bodies  of  the  vertebree  and  the 
sternum,  the  marrow  has  a  reddish  color,  and  is  found  on 
analysis  to  contain  75  per  cent,  of  water,  the  remainder 
consisting  of  albuminous  and  fibrinous  matter  with  salts 
and  a  trace  of  oil.  In  the  long  bones  of  a  healthy  adult 
mammal,  the  marrow  occurs  as  a  yellow,  oily  fluid,  con¬ 
tained  in  vesicles  like  those  of  common  fat,  which  are  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  interspaces  of  the  medullary  membrane, 
which  is  a  highly  vascular  membrane  lining  the  interior  of 
the  bones.  This  marrow  consists  of  96  per  cent,  of  oil, 
and  4  of  water,  connective  tissue,  and  vessels.  The  oily 
matter  of  the  marrow  is  composed  of  the  same  materials 
as  common  fat,  with  the  oleine  (or  fluid  portion)  in 
greater  abundance.  Being  of  low  specific  gravity,  it  is 
well  suited  to  fill  the  cavities  of  the  bones,  and  forms  an 
advantageous  substitute  for  the  bony  matter  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it  in  the  young  animal.  Its  special  uses  are  not 
clearly  known,  but  the  fact  that  it  loses  much  of  its  oil 
when  the  general  nutritive  powers  fail,  or  when  certain 
forms  of  disease  attack  the  bone,  shows  that  it  serves 
some  definite  purpose  in  the  economy. 

MARROW  CONTROVERSY :  one  of  the  most  strenu¬ 
ous  and  memorable  struggles  in  the  religious  history  of 
Scotland,  named  from  a  book,  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity, 
written  by  a  Puritan  soldier  in  the  time  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  highly  ‘  evangelical  ’  character  of  this  work, 
and  especially  its  doctrine  of  the  free  grace  of  God  in  the 
redemption  of  sinners,  had  made  it  a  great  favorite  with 
the  few  zealous  and  pious  ministers  then  found  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland:  and  1718,  an  edition  was  published 
by  the  Rev.  James  Hog  of  Carnock,  followed,  1719,  by  an 
explanatory  pamphlet.  The  general  assembly  of  the 
same  year  appointed  a  commission  to  look  after  books 
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and  pamphlets  promoting  such  opinions  as  are  contained 
in  the  Marrow,  and  to  summon  before  them  the  authors 
and  recommenders  of  such  publications.  The  committee, 
after  examination,  drew  up  a  report,  to  the  assembly 
of  1720 ;  and  the  result  was  the  formal  condemnation  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Marrow,  a  prohibition  of  teaching  or 
preaching  them,  and  an  exhortation  (strong,  but  vain)  to 
the  people  of  Scotland  not  to  read  them.  This  act  of  the 
assembly  was  immediately  brought  by  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Boston  (q.v.)  before  the  presbytery  of  Selkirk., 
which  in  turn  laid  it  before  the  synod  of  Merse  and 
Teviotdale.  The  ‘  evangelical  ’  ministers  in  the  church, 
few  in  number,  but  supported  by  considerable  popular 
sympathy  (for  the  Marrow  by  this  time  ranked  next  to 
the  Bible  in  the  regards  of  the  religious  portion  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry),  resolved  to  present  a  representation 
to  the  next  general  assembly  (1721),  complaining  of  the 
late  act,  and  vindicating  the  ‘  truths  ’  which  it  con¬ 
demned.  12  ministers  signed  the  representation — James 
Hog,  Thomas  Boston,  John  Bonnar,  James  Kid,  Gabriel 
Wilson,  Ebenezer  Erskine,  Ralph  Erskine,  James  Ward- 
law,  James  Bathgate,  Henry  Davidson,  William  Hunter, 
and  John  Williamson.  These  are  the  famous  ‘  Marrow- 
men  ’ — known  also  as  the  ‘  Twelve  Brethren  ’  and  the 
‘  Representers  ’ — whose  names  were  long  held  in  venera¬ 
tion  by  the  lovers  of  ‘  evangelical  ’  religion.  A  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  assembly  of  1721  was  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  12,  and  a  series  of  questions  was  put  to  them,  to 
which  answers  were  drawn  up  by  Ebenezer  Erskine  and 
Gabriel  Wilson.  These  replies  did  not  prove  satisfactory, 
and  the  ‘  Marrow-men  ’  were  called  before  the  bar  of  the 
assembly  (1722),  and  solemnly  rebuked.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  assembly  was  not  supported  in  its  position  by 
the  religious  sentiment  of  the  nation,  no  further  steps 
were  taken  in  the  matter;  thus  the  victory  virtually  was 
with  the  evangelical  recusants.  It  was,  however,  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  controversy — though  it  did  not  go 
by  the  name — which,  eleven  years  later,  resulted  in  the 
deposition  of  Ebenezer  Erskine,  and  the  origination  of 
the  ‘  Secession  ’  body.  See  Boston,  Thomas  :  Erskine, 
Ebenezer. 

MAR'RUM :  see  Ammophila. 

MARRY,  v.  mar'ri  [F.  marier,  to  marry — from  L. 
tnaritare,  to  marry :  F.  mari ;  L.  maritus,  a  husband  (see 
Marriage)]  :  to  unite  a  man  and  woman  as  husband  and 
wife ;  to  give  or  dispose  of  in  marriage ;  to  enter  into 
wedlock ;  among  seamen,  to  splice  ropes,  that  is,  to  inter¬ 
weave  one  end  of  a  rope  into  that  of  another.  Marrying, 
imp.  mar'ri-ing.  Mar'ried,  pp.  -rid :  Adj.  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  ;  wedded. 

MARRY  !  int.  mar'ri:  a  term  of  asseveration,  from  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  by  Mary  !  indeed  !  forsooth  ! 

MARRY  AT,  miirt-at,  Frederick:  English  sailor  and 
novelist:  1792,  July  10 — 1848,  Aug,  2;  b.  London;  son 
of  a  wealthy  W.  India  merchant.  On  leaving  school,  he 
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entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  under  Lord  Cochrane. 
In  1812,  he  attained  his  lieutenancy,  and  was  made  com¬ 
mander  1815.  While  afloat,  he  saw  much  active  service, 
established  a  high  character  for  bravery,  and  was  made 
a  C.B.  1825,  June.  About  1830,  he  retired  from  the  naval 
service,  and  wrote  his  first  novel,  Frank,  Mildmay,  rapidly 
followed  by  those  graphic  and  humorous  pictures  of  sea- 
life  which  have  taken  a  permanent  place  in  every  Eng¬ 
lish  circulating  library.  Marryat  died  at  Langham,  Nor¬ 
folk;  he  was  married,  and  left  six  children.  The  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  new  field  was  an  acceptable  surprise  to  the 
world  of  novel-readers;  and  Capt.  Marryat’s  vividness  of 
description,  humorous  portraiture,  and  wealth  of  incident 
commended  his  works  to  all  classes.  In  20  years  of 
authorship  he  produced  24  vols.:  the  most  popular  are, 
perhaps,  Midshipman  Easy,  Peter  Simple,  Jacob  Faith¬ 
ful,  Snarley-yow,  or  the  Dog  Fiend,  and  Japhet  in  Search 
of  a  Father.  His  fictions  are  full  of  adventure  and  broad 
humor — since  Smollett’s,  no  novels  have  caused  so  much 
laughter. — His  daughter,  Florence  Marryat  (b.  Brighton, 
England,  1838,  July  9;  d.  London,  1899,  Oct.  27),  pub¬ 
lished  a  long  series  of  novels,  and  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  her  father  (1870). 

MARS,  n.  mdrz  [L.  Mars ,  god  of  war]:  one  of  the 
smaller  planets,  situated  between  the  earth  and  Jupiter, 
141,000,000  miles  from  the  sun.  Its  diameter  is  4,200 
miles.  Its  years  contain  687  days.  Its  mean  distance  at 
opposition  from  the  earth  is  48,000,000  miles.  The  day 
on  Mars  is  half  an  hour  longer  than  ours,  or  about  24 
hours  and  37  minutes.  It  has  two  moons.  It  moves  at 
the  rate  of  15  miles  a  second.  Mars  is  the  fourth  planet 
from  the  sun,  and  is  called  the  red  planet,  from  its  well- 
known  color.  The  combination  of  its  motion  with  ours 
causes  it  to  pass  behind  us,  or  opposite  to  the  sun,  once 
in  two  years.  For  two  months  at  this  period  it  is  best 
seen,  and  appears  as  a  red  lamp  in  the  sky;  at  other 
times  it  looks  small  and  unimportant.  Its  density  and 
size  are  less  than  ours;  a  man  weighing  200  pounds  here 
would  weigh  but  75  pounds  on  Mars.  The  orbit  of  this 
planet  is  decidedly  elliptical;  it  is  26,000,000  miles  nearer 
the  sun  at  the  nearest  part  of  its  orbit  than  it  is  at  the 
farthest,  consequently  the  variation  in  heat  from  this 
cause  alone  is  considerable.  In  many  ways  Mars  re¬ 
sembles  our  earth;  it  has  atmosphere,  seasons,  land, 
water,  storms,  clouds,  and  mountains.  Snow  and  ice  cover 
both  its  poles,  and  produce  great  white  patches  at  those 
points,  which  are  clearly  seen  through  a  large  telescope; 
they  are  found  to  vary  in  size  with  the  seasons,  being 
largest  during  the  Martian  winter.  The  canals  were  first 
mapped  in  large  numbers  by  Schiaparelli,  although  a 
few  of  them  had  been  previously  observed  by  other 
astronomers.  They  consist  of  narrow  dark  lines,  gen¬ 
erally  straight,  forming  a  network  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  planet.  At  their  junctions  we  often  find  small 
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black  dots,  known  as  lakes  or  oases.  Large  areas  of  the 
planet,  called  seas,  are  of  a  dark  gray  color,  but  most  of 
the  surface  is  yellow,  or,  if  observed  by  daylight,  orange. 
The  cause  of  all  the  dark  regions  is  probably  vegetation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  very  black  lines  which  are 
seen  to  surround  the  snow  caps  when  they  are  melting. 
These  two  lines  are  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  form 
the  only  true  oceans  of  the  planet.  Occasionally  they 
attain  a  breadth  in  some  places  of  300  or  400  miles,  and 
are  then  found  to  be  of  a  dark  blue  color.  The  polari- 
scope  shows  that,  unlike  the  rest  of  Mars,  their  surfaces 
are  shiny.  The  yellow  regions  are  thought  to  be  deserts. 
They  cover  more  than  half  the  entire  surface.  Very 
marked  changes  sometimes  appear  in  the  finer  details 
wdien  the  snow  is  melting  most  rapidly.  At  the  approach 
of  the  Martian  autumn  those  parts  of  the  dark  areas 
that  are  near  the  poles  are  seen  to  fade  out  and  turn 
yellow  so  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  the  soil  of  the 
planet. 

The  moons  of  Mars  were  discovered  by  Asaph  Hall  in 
1877.  The  outer  and  smaller  one  is  probably  less  than 
10  miles  in  diameter.  The  inner  one  revolves  about  the 
planet  in  seven  hours  and  a  half,  apparently  rising  in 
the  west,  and  goes  through  all  its  phases  in  a  single 
night. 

MARS,  mdrz  [contraction  of  Mavers  or  Mavors;  in 
the  Oscan  or  Sabine  language,  Mamers]:  ancient  Italian 
divinity  identified  by  the  Graecizing  Romans  with  the 
Thracian-Hellenic  Ares.  Two  conceptions  of  him  are  thus 
presented. 

The  Roman  Mars,  who  as  a  war-god  is  surnamed  Grad- 
ivus  (=  grandis  divus,  the  great  god),  bore  also  the  sur¬ 
name  Silvanus,  and  appears  to  have  been  originally  an 
agricultural  deity;  and  propitiatory  offerings  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  as  the  guardian  of  fields  and  flocks.  He 
was  god  of  the  heavens,  wielder  of  thunder,  sender  of 
rain,  giver  thus  of  fertility  and  increase.  But  as  the 
fierce  shepherds  who  founded  the  city  of  Rome  were  more 
addicted  to  martial  than  to  pastoral  pursuits,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  how  easily  in  the  course  of  time  Mars  Silvanus 
should  have  become  the  ‘God  of  War.’  Mars,  who  was  a 
perfect  personification  of  the  stern,  relentless,  cruel  valor 
of  the  old  Romans,  was  held  in  highest  honor.  He  ranked 
next  to  Jupiter;  like  him  he  bore  the  venerable  epithet 
Father  (Mars -piter))  he  was  one  of  the  three  tutelary 
divinities  of  the  city,  to  each  of  whom  Numa  appointed 
a  flamen;  he  was  even  said  to  be  the  father  of  Romulus 
himself  (by  Rhea  Silvia,  priestess  of  Vesta),  and  was  thus 
believed  to  be  the  real  progenitor  of  the  Roman  people. 
He  had  a  sanctuary  on  the  Quirinal;  and  the  hill  received 
its  name  from  his  surname,  Quirinus,  the  most  probable 
meaning  of  which  is  the  spear-armed.  Under  this  desig¬ 
nation  he  was  invoked  as  the  protector  of  the  Quirites 
(citizens) — in  other  words.,  protector  of  the  state.  The 
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principal  animals  sacred  to  him  were  the  wolf  and  the 
horse.  He  had  many  temples  at  Rome,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  which  was  that  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  on 
the  Appian  Road.  The  Campus  Martius,  where  the 
Romans  practiced  athletic  and  military  exercises,  was 
named  after  him ;  so  was  the  month  of  March  {Martius), 
the  first  month  of  the  Roman  year.  The  Ludi  Martiales 
(games  in  his  honor)  were  celebrated  every  year  in  the 
circus,  Aug.  1. 

Ares,  Greek  god  of  war,  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
R  ;a :  and  the  favorite  of  Aphrodite,  who  bore  him  sev¬ 
eral  children.  When  Mars  became  identified  with  the 
Greek  Ares  in  the  Roman  mind,  he  was  regarded  as 
almost  equivalent  to  the  warlike  element  in  Jupiter, 
according  to  the  imported  tendency  to  consider  Jupiter 
as  the  great  and  central  god  whose  various  special 
characteristics  were  represented  by  the  other  deities. 
He  is  represented  in  Greek  poetry  as  a  most  sanguinary 
divinity,  delighting  in  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  the 
destruction  of  men.  Before  him  into  battle  goes  his  sis¬ 
ter  Eris  (Strife) ;  with  him  are  his  sons  and  companions, 
Deimos  (Horror)  and  Phobos  (Fear).  He  does  not  always 
adhere  to  the  same  side,  like  the  great  Athena ,  but  in¬ 
spires  now  the  one,  now  the  other.  He  is  not  always 
victorious.  Diomede  wounded  him,  and  in  his  fall,  says 
Homer,  ‘he  roared  like  nine  or  ten  thousand  warriors 
together.’  Such  a  representation  would  have  been 
deemed  blasphemous  by  the  ancient  Roman  mind,  im¬ 
bued  as  it  was  with  a  solemn  Hebrew-like  reverence  for  its 
gods.  The  worship  of  Ares  was  never  very  prevalent 
in  Greece;  it  is  believed  to  have  been  imported  from 
Thrace.  There,  and  in  Scythia,  were  its  great  seats,  and 
there  Ares  was  believed  to  have  his  chief  home.  He  had, 
however,  temples  or  shrines  at  Athens,  Sparta,  Olympia, 
and  other  places.  On  statues  and  reliefs,  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  person  of  great  muscular  power,  and  either 
naked  or  clothed  with  the  chlamys. 

MARSALA,  mar-sa'la :  large  fortified  seaport  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Sicily,  in  a  fruitful,  well-cultivated  district;  a 
regularly  built  and  pleasant  town,  with  a  college,  a  cathe¬ 
dral,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  conventual  establish¬ 
ments.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Lilybasum,  anc.  cap.  of 
the  Carthaginian  settlements  in  Sicily,  and  was  selected 
by  Garibaldi  as  the  landing-point  of  his  volunteers  in  life 
famous  Sicilian  campaign  1860.  It  obtained  its  present 
name  from  the  Arabs,  who,  when  they  held  Sicily,  es¬ 
teemed  this  part  so  highly  that  they  called  it  Marsa  Alla, 
‘Port  of  God.’  Its  harbor  is  encumbered  with  sand,  but 
its  celebrated  wines  form  an  export  trade  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  chiefly  since  1802,  when  they  were  adopted  by 
Lord  Nelson  for  the  use  of  the  British  fleet.  30,000  pipes 
of  M.  wine,  which  resembles  sherry,  are  annually  manu¬ 
factured,  two-thirds  being  exported.  M.  has  also  a  large 
export  trade  in  grain,  oil,  salt,  and  soda.  Pop.,  com¬ 
mune  (1871)  34,200;  (1881)  40,250;  town  (1891)  34,202. 
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MARSALA,  n.  mar'sa-la:  a  Sicilian  wine,  so  named 
from  the  seaport  whence  exported. 

MARSDEN,  m&rs'den,  Samuel  :  1764-1838,  May  12 ;  b. 
England:  Episc.  missionary.  He  received  a  common- 
school  education  at  Hull ;  engaged  in  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  at  Leeds;  was  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Church 
till  a  desire  for  a  collegiate  education  induced  him  tc 
unite  with  the  Church  of  England  and  enter  St.  Joseph’s 
College,  Cambridge ;  was  ordained  1793 ;  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  accepted  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  the 
new  penal  colony  at  Paramatta,  Australia.  Part  of  his 
salary  was  a  grant  of  land  and  the  use  of  a  number  of 
convicts  to  cultivate  it.  With  these  he  soon  established 
a  model  farm,  used  the  profits  to  open  schools  and  mis¬ 
sions,  and  began  training  the  convicts  in  industrial 
habits.  Returning  to  England  1809,  and  failing  to  induce 
the  Church  Missionary  Soc.  to  send  missionaries  to  the 
New  Zealand  Maories,  he  prevailed  on  two  laymen,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hall  and  John  King,  to  accompany  him.  At  Aus¬ 
tralia  he  purchased  a  vessel,  The  Active,  and  in  it  visited 
New  Zealand  with  his  associates,  and  established  a  mis¬ 
sion.  He  made  seven  visits  to  the  Maories,  and  was 
largely  instrumental  in  their  remarkable  Christianization 
ind  civilization. 

MARSEILLAISE,  or  Makseillaise  Hymn,  n.  mar' sal- 
yaz' :  name  by  which  the  grand  song  of  the  first  French 
Revolution  is  known.  In  the  beginning  of  1792,  when  a 
column  of  volunteers  was  about  to  leave  Strasburg,  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  who  gave  a  banquet  on  the  occasion, 
asked  an  officer  of  artillery,  Rouget  de  Lisle,  to  compose 
a  song  in  their  honor :  the  result  was  the  M. — both  verse 
and  music  being  the  work  of  a  single  night.  De  Lisle 
entitled  the  piece  Chant  de  Guerre  de  VArmee  du  Rhin.  Next 
day,  it  was  sung  with  the  rapturous  enthusiasm  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  French;  and,  instead  of  600  volunteers, 
1,000  marched  out  of  Strasburg.  Soon  from  the  whole 
army  of  the  north  resounded  the  thrilling  and  fiery 
words  Aux  armes,  Aux  armes;  nevertheless,  the  song  was 
still  unknown  at  Paris,  and  was  introduced  there  by 
Barbaroux,  when  he  summoned  the  youth  of  Marseille  to 
the  cap.  1792,  July.  It  was  received  with  transports  by 
the  Parisians,  who — ignorant  of  its  real  authorship- 
named  it  Hymne  des  Marseillais. 

MARSEILLES,  mdr-sdVyeli  or  mar-sd’yeh:  third  larges' 
city  and  chief  seaport  of  France,  chief  port  also  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  in  the  dept,  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  410  miles  in  direct  line  s.s.e.  of  Paris, 
lat  43°  17'  n.,  long.  6°  22'  e.  M.  is  a  military  place  of 
the  fourth  class,  and  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  other 
works ;  the  roads  are  protected  by  the  fortified  isles  of 
If  (crowned  by  a  castle,  formerly  a  state-prison),  Po- 
megue,  and  Ratonneau.  Its  harbor  is  formed  by  an  inlet 
of  the  sea  running  eastward  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  covering  nearly  70  acres.  It  has  natural  and  artificial 
advantages,  and  can  accommodate  1,200  vessels.  The 
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Hew  harbor  consist^  of  a  series  of  docks  or  bassins  ( de  la 
Joliette,  de  l' Entrepot,  Napoleon ,  Imperial),  more  than  a  mile 
long,  with  an  area  abt.  288  acres:  other  port  accommo¬ 
dations  make  a  total  of  422  acres ;  but  the  4£  m.  of  quays 
are  inadequate  for  the  immense  annual  traffic  of  more 
than  3,400,000  tons.  Alongside  the  Bassins  de  l’Entrepot 
and  Napoleon  are  the  bonded  warehouses  (cost  $5,000,- 
000),  finest  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  From  the  margin  of 
the  old  harbor,  the  ground  rises  on  all  sides,  forming  h 
kind  of  amphitheatre ;  and  beyond  the  city  proper  the 
encircling  hills,  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive-gar¬ 
dens,  are  dotted  with  white  country-houses.  Imme¬ 
diately  n.  of  the  harbor  is  the  old  town,  with  its  narrow 
streets,  lined  with  high  closely-piled  houses ;  but  through 
it  a  wide  avenue,  with  branches,  has  recently  been 
opened.  South  of  the  old  harbor  is  the  church  of  St. 
Victor,  the  most  ancient  in  M. ;  and  farther  s.  rises  the 
rocky  hill  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  with  its  church,  held 
in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  sailors  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  wide  promenade, 
Cours  Bonaparte.  Other  fine  promenades  are  Le  Cours 
and  Le  Prado.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  museum,  the  public  library  with  78,- 
000  vols.,  and  the  exchange.  The  cafes  and  shops  of  M. 
rival  those  of  Paris  in  splendor.  M.  is  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  emporium  of  France.  It  has  many  soap-works,  iron- 
manufactories,  sugar  refineries,  etc.  The  large  vessels 
and  steamers  annually  entering  its  harbor  number  more 
than  8,600,  tonnage  more  than  2,600,000.  M.  is  directly 
connected  by  rail  with  Lyon,  Toulouse,  and  Nice;  and 
is  the  packet  station  for  Italy  and  the  East.  The  for¬ 
merly  barren  country  round  M.  has  been  of  late  greatly 
fertilized  by  the  canal  which  supplies  M.  with  water 
from  the  Durance:  this  aqueduct  is  94  m.  long,  15  m. 
under  ground.  During  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  climate 
of  M.  is  delightful,  but  in  summer  and  autumn  the  heat 
is  often  intense.  Cold,  dry,  and  cutting  winds  from  the 
n.e.  render  the  climate  at  times  exceedingly  trying.  In 
the  environs  are  about  6,000  bastides,  or  country  villas. 

M.  was  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  from  Phoccea,  in 
Asia  Minor,  about  b.c.  600.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Massalia,  written  by  the  Romans  Massilia.  It  was  an 
important  member  of  the  ancient  Greek  community, 
planted  numerous  colonies  along  the  n.  Mediterranean 
shores,  and  introduced  the  germs  of  Greek  civilization 
into  Gaul.  The  Massaliots  were  long  in  intimate  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Romans ;  but  the  city  was  at  last  taken 
by  Julius  Caesar.  In  the  8th  c.  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Arabs,  and  the  maritime  republics  of  Italy  inherited  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  formerly  had 
been  centred  here.  It  was  united,  with  the  whole  of 
Provence,  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.  In 
1720,  when  it  had  again  risen  to  importance,  it  was 
ravaged  by  a  fearful  epidemic,  which  swept  away  40,000 
of  its  inhabitants.  Since  1830,  the  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try  of  the  city  have  increased  vastly.  The  conquest  of 
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Algeria  has  brought  increasing  prosperity  to  Marseilles, 
and  its  n.  African  trade  is  now  an  important  part  of  its 
commerce.  Pop.  (1891)  403,749;  (1900)  491,161. 

MARSH,  n.  marsh  [P.  marais,  a  marsh — from  OP. 
mar  esc — from  mid.  L.  mariscus:  OE.  mareis ;  Dut.  mae- 
rasch;  It.  marese,  a  marsh,  a  moorish  or  fenny  place]:  a 
tract  of  low  land  too  wet  for  tillage;  a  fen.  Marshy,  a. 
marsh'i,  wet;  fenny.  Marsh'iness,  n.  -nes,  state  of  be¬ 
ing  marshy.  Marsh -elder,  the  guelder-rose.  Marsh-gas, 
the  fire-damp,  or  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  evolved 
from  marshes  and  stagnant  pools  (see  Methane). 
Marsh-hawk  (see  Harrier).  Marsh-hen  (see  Rail). 
Marsh-trefoil,  water-plant,  called  Beg-bean,  or  Buck- 
bean  (q.v.). 

M'ARSH,  George  Perkins,  ll.d.:  philologist  and  di¬ 
plomatist:  1801,  Mar.  17 — 1882,  July  24;  b.  Woodstock, 
Vt.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1820;  studied 
law  and  practiced  at  Burlington,  Vt.;  was  elected  to  the 
executive  council  of  the  state  1835,  and  to  congress 
1842  and  49.  He  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  1849,  and  was  charged  with  a  special  mission 
to  Greece  1852.  He  travelled  in  n.  Europe,  and  became 
adept  in  the  Scandinavian  languages.  In  1861,  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  minister  at  Rome;  and  died  in  that 
office,  at  Vallambrosa.  Dr.  Marsh  was  an  earnest  and 
profound  philological  student.  His  most  important  works 
are  a  Grammar  of  the  Old  Northern  or  Icelandic  Lan¬ 
guage  (compiled  1838) ;  The  Camel,  his  Organisation 
and  Uses  (1856);  Lectures  on  the  English  Language 
(1861);  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage  (1862);  Man  and  Nature — largely  re-written  and 
issued  under  the  title,  The  Earth  as  Modified  by  Human 
Action  (1874). 

MARSH,  James,  d.d.:  1794,  July  19 — 1842,  July  3; 
b.  Hartford,  Vt.:  Congl.  minister,  educator.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Dartmouth  1817;  was  tutor  there  1818-20; 
graduated  at  Andover  Theol.  Seminary  1822;  ordained 
1824;  professor  of  modern  languages  in  Hampden-Sidney 
College,  Va.,  1824-26;  president  of  the  Univ.  of  Vt. 
1826-33;  and  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  phi¬ 
losophy  there  1833-42.  He  received  his  degree  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  1830  and  Amherst  1833.  His  literary  work,  which 
was  large  and  important,  included  a  series  of  papers  to 
the  Vermont  Chronicle  on  Popular  Education,  under  the 
pen  name  Philopolis;  a  Preliminary  Essay  in  Coleridge’s 
Aids  to  Eeflection  (Burlington  1829);  Selections  from 
the  Old  English  Writers  on  Practical  Theology  (1830); 
and  several  translations  from  the  German,  including 
Herder’s  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  2  vols.  (1823).  See 
his  Bemains,  with  Memoir  by  Joseph  Torrey  (Boston 
1843;  2d  ed.  1845). 

MARSH,  Othniel  Charles,  ph.d.,  ll.d.:  naturalist: 
b.  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  1831,  Oct.  29;  d.  New  Haven,  Conn., 
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1899,  Mar.  18.  He  graduated  at  Yale  1860;  studied 
mineralogy  and  paleontology  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  at  Yale  1860-62,  and  zoology,  geology,  and  min¬ 
eralogy  in  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and 
Breslau  1862-65;  was  appointed  to  the  new  chair  of 
paleontology  in  Yale  1866,  which  he  held  till  1899; 
became  paleontologist  in  charge  of  the  division  of  verte¬ 
brate  paleontology  in  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  1882; 
was  elected  president  of  the  American  Assoc,  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  1878,  and  president  of  the 
National  Acad,  of  Sciences  1883;  and  held  membership 
in  the  chief  American  and  European  scientific  societies. 
His  great  work  was  the  investigation  of  the  extinct 
animals  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  N.  America, 
in  which  he  crossed  the  mountains  more  than  20  times, 
and  discovered  more  than  200  fossil  animals  previously 
unknown.  In  1876,  he  began  preparing  a  series  of  mono¬ 
graphs  of  his  western  discoveries  for  publication  by  the 
government,  which  comprise  Odontornithes,  or  Birds  with 
Teeth  (Washington  1880);  Dinocerata  (1884);  the  dino¬ 
saurs  of  the  order  Sauropoda;  the  Stegosauria,  reptiles; 
the  Brontotheridse;  and  others — all  profusely  illustrated'. 
In  1875,  he  made  a  memorable  exposure  of  the  fraud¬ 
ulent  treatment  of  the  Indians,  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  reformatory  measures.  In  1877,  he  received  the  Bigsby 
medal  for  paleontological  discoveries  from  the  Geological 
Soc.  of  London,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow;  and  1886 
received  the  degree  ph.d.  from  the  Univ.  of  Heidelberg 
and  ll.d.  from  Harvard.  In  1890,  Jan.,  scientific  circles 
in  the  United  States  were  excited  by  the  publication  by 
Prof.  Edward  Drinker  Cope,  of  the  Univ.  of  Penn.,  of 
charges  affecting  the  official  and  professional  character 
of  Maj.  John  W.  Powell,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  and  his  chief  assistant,  Prof.  Marsh.  Prof.  Cope 
charged  Marsh  with  plagiarism  and  gross  ignorance,  and 
both  Marsh  and  Maj.  Powell  with  incompetence  in  the 
performance  of  their  important  public  duties,  and  sup¬ 
ported  his  charges  with  documentary  evidence.  This  pub¬ 
lication  brought  denials  from  Marsh  and  Maj.  Powell, 
and  counter  charges  against  Prof.  Cope.  His  will  divided 
a  considerable  estate  between  National  Acad.  Sciences 
and  Yale  University. 

MARSHAL,  n.  mar'shal  [mid.  L.  mariscaV  cus,  the 
master  of  the  horse — from  O.Ger.  malire,  a  horse;  schallc, 
a  servant:  F.  -marechal;  OF.  mareschal,  one  who  shoes 
and  takes  care  of  horses]:  anciently ,  officer  under  whose 
cognizance  fell  everything  pertaining  to  the  use  of  arms, 
the  regulation  of  tournaments,  etc.:  a  master  of  cere¬ 
monies;  in  U.  S.,  a  civil  officer  of  a  district:  V.  to  dis¬ 
pose  or  arrange  in  order.  Mar'shalling,  imp.:  N.  act 
of  arranging  in  proper  order.  Mar'shalled,  pp.  - shald : 
Adj.  arranged  in  proper  order.  Mar'shaller,  n.  one 
who  disposes  in  proper  order.  Mar'shalship,  n.  the 
office  of  a  marshal.  Earl-marshal,  in  Eng.,  the  eighth 
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great  officer  of  state,  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  Field- marshal,  highest  military  rank 
in  the  British  army. 

MAR'SHAL:  a  term,  in  its  origin,  meaning  a  groom 
or  manager  of  the  horse,  though  eventually  the  king’s 
marshal  became  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  state  in 
England  The  royal  farrier  rose  in  dignity  with  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  chevalerie,  till  he  became, 
jointly  with  the  Constable  (q.v.),  the  judg6  in  the  Curies 
Martiales,  or  courts  of  chivalry.  An  earldom  is  attached 
to  the  dignity,  and  the  office  of  earl-marshal  is  now 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  When 
the  king  headed  his  army  in  feudal  times,  the  assembled 
troops  were  inspected  by  the  constable  and  marshal,  who 
fixed  the  spot  for  the  encampment  of  each  noble,  and 
examined  the  number,  arms,  and  condition  of  his  retain¬ 
ers.  With  these  duties  was  naturally  combined  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  all  matters  connected  with  armorial  bearings, 
standards,  and  ensigns.  The  constable’s  functions  were 
virtually  abolished  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the 
marshal  became  thenceforth  the  sole  judge  in  questions 
of  honor  and  arms.  The  earl-marshal  is  president  of  the 
English  College  of  Arms,  and  appoints  the  kings-at-arms, 
heralds,  and  pursuivants.  The  marshal’s  functions  were 
formerly  exercised  in  time  of  peace  in  the  Aula  Regis  or 
King’s  Great  Court,  and  on  the  division  of  the  Aula 
Regis,  he  appointed  deputies  in  the  new  courts;  hence 
arose  the  offices  of  marshal  of  the  king’s  (or  queen’s) 
bench  and  of  exchequer,  whose  principal  duty  is  to  take 
charge  of  persons  committed  to  their  custody  by  the 
court.  Besides  the  earl-marshal,  there  is  a  knight-mar¬ 
shal,  or  marshal  of  the  king’s  (or  queen’s)  household. 
The  marshal  or  provost-marshal  of  the  admiralty  is  an 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  ministerially  under  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  admiralty  in  securing  prizes, 
executing  warrants,  arresting  criminals,  and  attending 
their  execution.  The  dignity  of  marshal  existed  formerly 
in  Scotland,  where  a  different  orthography  was  adopted, 
and  the  office  of  marischal  was  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Keith.  In  France,  the  highest  military  officer  is  called 
a  marshal,  a  dignity  which  originated  early  in  the  13th 
century.  There  was  at  first  only  one  Marechal  de  France , 
and  there  were  but  two  till  the  time  of  Francis  I.  Their 
number  afterward  became  unlimited.  Originally,  the 
marshal  was  the  esquire  of  the  king,  and  commanded  the 
vanguard  in  war;  in  later  times,  the  command  became 
supreme,  and  the  rank  of  the  highest  military  impor¬ 
tance.  From  the  title  of  this  class  of  general  officers,  the 
Germans  have  borrowed  their  feld-marsehall,  and  we  our 
field-marshal,  a  dignity  bestowed  on  commanders  distin¬ 
guished  either  by  elevated  rank  or  distinguished  service. 
See  Field-marshal,  under  Field. 

In  the  United  States,  marshal  is  a  civil  official  of  U.  S. 
courts,  one  being  appointed  by  the  President  for  each  U. 
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3.  judicial  district;  his  duties  correspond  to  those  of 
sheriff  in  state  courts.  The  U.  S.  marshal  with  his  depu¬ 
ties  enforces  the  statutes  of  the  federal  government  in 
his  district.  In  some  southern  and  western  states  the 
head  of  a  municipal  police  force  is  called  a  marshal;  he 
is  an  official  distinct  from  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
from  a  constable  of  a  justice  court.  The  name  has  been 
improperly  applied  sometimes  to  volunteer  police  officers 
called  into  service  for  a  special  time  and  purpose. 

MARSHALL,  mar'shal:  Ill.,  city,  county-seat  of  Clark 
county;  on  the  Vandalia  Line  and  the  Cleveland,  C.,  C.  & 
St.  L.  railroad;  about  122  miles  east  by  south  of  Spring- 
field  and  15  miles  west  by  south  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  It 
is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region.  Its  chief 
manufactures  are  flour,  woolen  goods,  condensed  milk  and 
other  dairy  products,  and  lumber.  It  has  considerable 
trade  in  farm  products,  live-stock,  and  condensed  milk. 
Pop.  (1900)  2,077;  (1910  est.)  3,197. 

MARSHALL:  Mich.,  city,  county-seat  of  Calhoun 
county;  on  the  Kalamazoo  river,  and  on  the  Michigan  C. 
and  Cincinnati,  J.  &  M.  railroads;  about  38  miles  south 
by  west  of  Lansing  and  100  miles  west  of  Detroit.  The 
surrounding  country  is  devoted  chiefly  to  agriculture. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  school  and  church  furni¬ 
ture,  hot-air  furnaces,  patent  medicines,  breakfast  food, 
flour,  bicycles,  wagons  and  carriages,  windmills,  bath¬ 
tubs,  electrical  supplies,  caskets,  and  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments.  Marble  and  granite  works  employ  a  number  of 
men.  The  grounds  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society 
are  located  in  Marshall.  The  electric-light  plant  and  the 
waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  Pop. 
(1900)  4,370;  (1910  est.)  4,690. 

MARSHALL:  Minn.,  city,  county-seat  of  Lyon  county; 
on  the  Redwood  river,  and  on  the  Chicago  &  N.  W.  and 
the  Great  N.  railroads;  about  160  miles  west  by  south  of 
Saint  Paul.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  section  in  which 
wheat  is  the  principal  product.  The  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  are  a  flour  mill,  grain  elevators,  and  a  creamery. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  county  court-house  and 
the  jail.  The  educational  institutions  are  the  public  and 
parish  schools,  Holy  Redeemer  Academy,  and  a  public 
library.  Pop.  (1900)  2,088;  (1910  est.)  3,187. 

MARSHALL:  Mo.,  city,  county-seat  of  Saline  county; 
on  the  Missouri  P.  and  the  Chicago  &  A.  railroads;  about 
80  miles  east  of  Kansas  City.  It  was  settled  in  1839  by 
people  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  a  city  in  1866.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural 
region;  in  the  vicinity  are  valuable  deposits  of  coal  and 
salt,  and  nearby  are  stone  quarries.  The  manufactures 
are  lumber,  tile  and  brick,  flour,  canned  goods,  creamery 
products,  wagons  and  carriages.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
State  Institution  for  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptics;  the 
Missouri  Valley  College  (Cumberland  Presbyterian), 
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established  in  1889;  San  Saviour  Academy  (R.  C.)t 
There  are  eight  churches  and  public  and  parish  schools. 
Marshall  has  four  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of 
$300,000.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  city 
marshal,  and  a  council  of  six  members,  who  are  elected 
every  two  years.  Pop.  (1900)  5,086;  (1910)  4,869. 

MARSHALL:  Texas,  county-seat  of  Harrison  county, 
is  situated  about  14  miles  north  of  Sabine  river,  40  miles 
west  of  Shreveport  and  67  miles  south  of  Texarkana. 
The  city  was  founded  in  the  year  1840.  Marshall  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region  which 
has  heretofore  engaged  mostly  in  cotton  raising,  but 
recent  developments  show  that  this  section  is  well  adapted 
to  truck  growing  and  the  raising  of  fruits,  especially 
peaches,  and  large  orchards  are  being  planted.  The  city 
is  largely  supported,  also,  by  lumber  interests,  there 
being  large  areas  of  pine  timber  contiguous  to  the  city, 
which  is  rapidly  being  marketed.  Stock  raising  is  also 
carried  on.  The  Texas  &  Pacific  railroad  runs  through 
the  city.  The  Texas  Southern  railroad  has  its  terminus, 
at  present,  at  Marshall,  but  will  be  pushed  farther  south. 
The  shops  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  railroad  are  located  at 
Marshall.  Locomotives  and  all  kinds  of  rolling  stock  are 
manufactured.  These  shops  employ  900  men  and  have  a 
local  pay-roll  of  $50,000  a  month.  The  local  shops  and 
general  offices  of  the  Texas  Southern  railroad  are  also 
located  in  Marshall.  Marshall  has,  in  addition  to  the 
railroad  shops,  a  cotton-seed  oil  mill;  a  large  compress; 
car- wheel  and  foundry  plant;  wagon  factories;  a  soda- 
water  apparatus  factory;  and  various  other  minor  manu¬ 
factories.  The  city  has  installed  complete  sewerage  and 
waterworks  plants. 

Religiously,  all  the  various  denominations  are  repre¬ 
sented,  and  have  commodious  houses  of  worship.  The 
school  system  of  the  city  is  run  on  the  latest  and  best 
methods,  having  three  ward  schools  and  a  centrally  located 
high  school,  well  equipped  with  teachers  and  appliances. 
The  public  free  schools  are  open  nine  months  in  the  year. 
The  total  value  of  the  city  school  property  is  $100,000. 
There  are,  also,  a  number  of  private  schools.  There  are 
three  Catholic  schools  in  the  city — one  for  girls  and  one 
for  boys,  and  an  industrial  school  for  boys.  In  the  city 
are  also  located  Wiley  University  and  Bishop  College, 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  negroes. 

The  city  has  two  national  banks,  morning  and  evening 
daily  papers,  also  a  weekly  paper  and  The  Messenger 
Monthly  Magazine.  Marshall  and  vicinity  is  noted  for 
the  medicinal  properties  of  its  many  springs  and  wells, 
and  many  people  annually,  especially  during  the  summer 
season,  visit  these  places  as  health  resorts.  Hartley’s 
Well,  situated  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of 
Marshall,  is  said  to  have  wonderful  curative  qualities. 
Hynson’s  Iron  Mountain  Springs,  situated  five  miles  west, 
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and  the  Rosborougk  Springs,  situated  nine  miles  south, 
are  also  noted  for  their  health-giving  qualities.  Pop. 
(1910)  11,452. 

MARSHALL,  mar'shal,  Alfred,  d.sc.,  ll.d.:  English 
economist:  b.  London,  1842,  July  26.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1877  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  University  College,  Bristol.  In  1883-4,  he  was 
lecturer  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford;  since  1885  has  been 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Cambridge  University; 
and  has  been  a  member  of  various  public  boards.  He 
has  published:  Economics  of  Industry  (1879);  Principles 
of  Economics  (1890);  Elements  of  Economics  (1891); 
The  New  Cambridge  Curriculum  in  Economics  (1903); 
etc. 

MARSHALL,  Arthur  Milnes,  m.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.s.:  Eng¬ 
lish  naturalist:  b.  Birmingham,  England,  1852;  d.  1893, 
Dec.  31.  He  entered  London  University  and  in  1870,  at 
the  age  of  18  years,  received  his  degree  of  b.a.;  in  1871, 
he  entered  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  from  which  he 
graduated  as  senior  in  the  natural  science  tripos  in  1874. 
He  was  sent  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  to  its  zoological  station  in  Naples,  but  after 
studying  there  for  a  few  months  returned  to  Cambridge 
and  assisted  Professor  Balfour  in  organizing  the  classes 
of  comparative  morphology;  at  this  time  also  he  took  up 
the  study  of  medicine.  In  1879,  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  zoology  at  Owens  College,  Manchester;  in  1885, 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  in  1887, 
entered  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital;  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  St.  John’s  College;  subsequently 
took  his  degree  of  m.d.  at  Cambridge;  in  1891-2  was  a 
councillor  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  1892  presided 
over  a  section  of  the  British  Association.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  biological  classes  at  Vic¬ 
toria  University.  Though  particularly  distinguished  as 
a  teacher  and  organizer  his  publications  added  much  to 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  embryology.  They  include 
The  Frog:  an  Introduction  to  Anatomy  and  Histology 
(London  1883;  7th  ed.  1900);  The  Segmental  Value  of 
the  Cranial  Nerves  (1882);  Vertebrate  Embryology 
(1893);  and  numerous  papers  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Microscopical  Science.  His  Biological  Essays  and 
Addresses  and  Darwinian  Theory  were  published  posthu¬ 
mously. 

MARSHALL,  Edward:  American  journalist:  b.  Enfield 
Centre,  N.  Y.,  1868,  May  31.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  at  Rochester  and  entered  journalism  in 
New  York  city,  where  he  conducted  an  editorial  crusade 
against  the  conditions  existing  in  tenement  buildings. 
He  has  been  connected  with  leading  New  York  news¬ 
papers  and  was  special  correspondent  during  the  Span- 
ish-American  war.  He  has  published  The  Bough  Eiders 
(1898);  Lizette  (1902);  The  Middle  Wall  (1904);  By 
Wireless  (1907);  etc. 
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MARSHALL,  Emma  Martin:  English  novelist:  b. 
North  Repps,  near  Cromer,  Norfolk,  1830,  Sep.  29;  d. 
Clifton,  near  Bristol,  1899,  May  4.  She  was  married  to 
H.  G.  Marshall  in  1851,  and  her  life  thereafter  was 
mainly  spent  in  the  cathedral  towns  of  Wells,  Exeter, 
Gloucester,  and  Bristol.  She  wrote  more  than  100  vol¬ 
umes,  nearly  all  of  them  stories  intended  mainly,  though 
not  entirely,  for  young  people.  In  spite  of  their  number 
the  even  excellence  of  the  tales  is  remarkable,  and  they 
may  be  called  historical  pictures  rather  than  historical 
tales.  Her  plan  was  to  introduce  into  each  story  several 
historical  personages,  as  secondary  characters,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figures  being  imaginary.  Her  books  have  had  a 
wide  reading  in  the  United  States  and  still  continue 
popular.  Among  them  are:  Under  Salisbury  Spire 
(1889);  In  the  East  Country  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne ; 
Haunts  of  Ancient  Peace;  In  the  Choir  of  Westminster 
Abbey  in  the  Time  of  Henry  Purcell  (1897);  Under  the 
Dome  of  St.  Paul’s  (1898).  Consult:  B.  Marshall,  Life 
of  Emma  Marshall  (1900). 

MARSHALL,  Henry  Rutgers,  a.m.,  l.h.d.:  American 
author  and  architect:  b.  New  York  city,  1852,  July  22. 
He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1873,  and  in  1878 
entered  practice  as  an  architect.  In  1902,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Art  Commission  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Besides  contributions  to  literary,  philosoph¬ 
ical,  and  psychological  periodicals,  he  wrote:  Pain,  Pleas¬ 
ure,  and  2 Esthetics  (1894);  JEsthetic  Principles  (1895); 
and  Instinct  and  Eeason  (1898). 

MARSHALL,  Humphrey:  American  botanist:  b.  West 
Bradford  (the  present  Marshallton),  Pa.,  1722,  Oct.  10; 
d.  there,  1801,  Nov.  5.  He  followed  the  stonemason’s 
trade,  but  devoted  his  leisure  to  astronomy,  building  a 
small  private  observatory,  and  to  natural  history.  He 
began  the  collection  and  cultivation  of  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  indigenous  plants,  and  in  1773  established  the  Mar¬ 
shallton  botanical  garden,  where  were  assembled  trees 
and  herbaceous  plants  of  the  United  States.  For  years 
he  was  treasurer  of  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and  in  1786  he 
was  elected  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  His 
Arboretum  Americanum,  described  as  ‘an  Alphabetical 
Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Natives  of  the 
American  United  States’  (1785),  was  translated  into 
several  European  languages. 

MARSHALL,  Humphrey:  American  politician:  b. 
Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  1756;  d.  near  Frankfort,  Ky., 
1841,  July  1.  He  joined  the  Continental  army  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  became  captain  of  Virginia 
cavalry  (1778),  in  1780  established  himself  on  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  plantation,  opposed  the  separation  of  Kentucky 
from  Virginia,  and  as  a  delegate  to  the  Danville  con¬ 
vention  of  1787  was  prominent  in  defeating  the  measure. 
He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia  convention  that 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
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1793  was  a  representative  from  Woodford  county  in  the 
Kentucky  legislature,  where  he  declared  his  opposition  to 
the  plans  for  raising  in  Kentucky  troops  under  Gen, 
George  Rogers  Clark  for  an  attack  on  the  Spanish  settle¬ 
ments  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river.  From 
1795,  Dec.  7,  to  1801,  Mar.  3,  he  was  a  Federalist  sen¬ 
ator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1806 
was  active  in  denunciation  of  Aaron  Burr.  He  repre¬ 
sented  Franklin  co.  in  the  Kentucky  legislature  in  1807-9, 
and  had  a  dispute  with  Henry  Clay  which  resulted  in  a 
duel  in  which  Clay  received  a  slight  wound.  He  sat  again 
for  Franklin  co.  in  1823.  He  published  the  first  History 
of  Kentucky  (1812;  rev.  ed.  1824). 

MARSHALL,  Humphrey:  American  soldier:  b.  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ky.,  1812,  Jan.  13;  d.  Louisville,  Ky.,  1872,  Mar. 
28.  He  was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1832,  entered  the  mounted  rangers,  served  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war  (1832),  and  resigned  from  the 
army  1833,  Apr.  30.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833,  he 
practiced  in  Frankfort  (1833-4)  and  Louisville  (1834-6), 
became  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  Kentucky  militia  in  1841, 
and  raised  for  the  Mexican  war  the  first  regiment  of 
Kentucky  cavalry,  of  which  he  was  made  colonel,  1846, 
June  9.  He  fought  at  Buena  Vista  1847,  Feb.  22-23. 
From  1849,  Dec.  3,  to  1852,  Aug.  4,  he  served  as  a  Whig 
in  the  31st  and  32d  Congresses;  in  1852-4  was  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  China,  and  from  1855,  Dec.  3,  to  1859, 
Mar.  3,  was  again  in  Congress,  this  time  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  or  Know-Nothing.  In  1861  he  was  commissioned  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army,  with  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  On  Jan.  10, 
1862,  he  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Garfield  at  Middle  Creek 
(Floyd  co.)  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  minor 
battles  of  the  Civil  war.  In  1862,  May,  he  surprised 
Gen.  J.  D.  Cox  at  Princeton,  Va.,  and  was  thus  of  much 
service  to  Lee  through  the  relief  of  the  Lynchburg  & 
Knoxville  railway.  Having  resigned  his  commission  in 
1862,  he  represented  Kentucky  in  the  congress  of  the 
Confederate  States  (1863-5).  From  1867  he  practiced 
law  with  much  success  at  Louisville. 

MAR'SHALL,  John,  ll.d.:  chief-justice  of  the  United 
States:  1755,  Sept.  24 — 1835,  July  6;  b.  Fauquier  co., 
Va.;  eldest  of  15  children  of  Col.  Thos.  Marshall.  After 
studying  with  his  father  he  went  to  school  at  Westmore¬ 
land  at  the  age  of  14,  and  studied  later  under  a  private 
tutor,  until  at  the  age  of  18  he  began  the  study  of  law. 
In  1775  he  left  his  studies  uncompleted,  and  joined  a 
military  company  in  a  regiment  in  which  his  father  was 
major.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Great 
Bridge;  1776,  July,  he  was  made  lieutenant  in  the  11th 
Virginia  regiment  and  went  north;  1777,  May,  he  became 
captain,  and  was  in  active  service  till  the  close  of  1779, 
taking  part  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown, 
Monmouth,  and  minor  engagements,  and  sharing  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  Valley  Forge,  where  he  gained  the  esteem  of 
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Washington.  In  the  winter  of  1779  he  was  sent  to  Ya.  to 
take  command  of  a  new  corps  to  be  raised  there,  mean- 
f^ending  lectures  on  law  and  natural  philosophy 
at  William  and  Mary  College.  Next  summer  he  was 
licensed  to  practice  law,  but  went  back  to  the  army,  the 
project  of  a  new  corps  in  Va.  having  failed.  He  remained 
in  the  army  till  1781,  when  he  resigned,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  began  practice  as  an  attorney,  in  which  his 
unusual  grasp  and  comprehension  of  mind,  coupled  with 
great  amiability,  gave  him  success  from  the  start.  In 
1782  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  delegates;  1783  he 
married  Mary  Willis,  daughter  of  Treasurer  Ambler,  and 
removed  to  Richmond  ;  1787  he  was  again  elected  to  tl»e 
house,  to  represent  Henrico  co. ;  and  1788,  June,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Ya.  convention  to  consider  the  constitu¬ 
tion  drawn  up  at  Philadelphia,  whose  adoption  he 
eloquently  and  effectively  advocated.  The  credit  of  its 
final  acceptance  by  a  vote  of  89  to  79  belongs  to  him  and 
Madison  more  than  to  any  others.  When,  1788,  Rich¬ 
mond  was  given  the  right  to  send  a  representative  to  the 
assembly,  M.  was  elected  and  held  his  seat  during  the 
sessions  of  1789,  90,  and  91,  supporting  the  federal  side 
against  the  state  rights  party  with  marked  ability  and 
vigor>  yet  without  losing  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
even  his  most  earnest  opponents.  1792-95  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  legal  practice,  though  often  appearing  in 
public  in  defense  of  Washington’s  administration ;  1795 
he  was  again  in  the  assembly,  defending  Jay’s  treaty 
with  good  effect.  He  declined  the  attorney-generalship 
and  the  appointment  as  minister  to  France,  though 
finally  accepting  the  latter  from  Adams,  and  representing 
the  administration  so  ably  in  the  fruitless  negotiations 
in  Paris,  1797,  with  reference  to  the  obstructions  offered 
American  commerce,  that  on  his  return  he  was  received 
with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  public  favor.  Ho 
then  returned  to  his  practice,  only,  however,  to  be 
elected  to  congress  1799,  and  at  once  to  become  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  federal  leader  there,  among  the  rest  making 
his  famous  speech  defending  the  executive’s  action  in 
surrendering  the  murderer  Robbins  to  the  British  in 
compliance  with  a  clause  in  Jay’s  treaty,  and  forever 
settling  the  points  in  international  law  involved.  1800, 
May,  he  was  made  secretary  of  state;  and  1801,  Jan.  31, 
was  appointed  by  Adams  chief  justice  of  the  TJ.  S. 
supreme  court,  where  his  influence  was  acknowledged  to 
be  paramount.  1804-07,  he  published  a  Dife  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  5  vols.,  whicli,  1832,  was  revised  and  condensed 
into  2  vols.  In  1828  he  served  in  the  Charlottesville 
convention  for  devising  a  system  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments;  and  1829  in  the  reform  convention  to  revise  the 
old  state  constitution.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  where 
he  had  gone  to  procure  medical  relief  from  an  attack  of 
liver  complaint.  His  unassuming  piety,  modesty,  and 
amiability  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  all  classes. 
The  Writings  of  John  Marshall ,  etc.  (Boston  1839),  have  been 
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published  under  the  supervision  of  Judge  Joseph  Story 
his  life  has  been  written  by  Van  Santvoord,  in  Sketches 
of  the  Chief  Justices  (New  York  1854);  Flanders,  in  Lives 
and  Times  of  the  Chief  Justices  (Philadelphia  1858) ;  and 
Magruder,  in  John  Marshall  (Boston  1885). 

MAR'SHALL,  Thomas  Francis:  1801,  June  7 — 1864, 
Sep.  22;  b.  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  nephew  of  John  M.  ;  prac¬ 
ticed  law  at  Versailles  and  Louisville;  served  in  the 
legislature  1832-36  and  again  1838-9,  with  great  ability. 
1841-43  he  was  in  congress,  and  was  made  conspicuous 
by  his  proposed  censure  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Though 
a  whig,  he  opposed  Clay’s  U.  S.  Bank  Bill ;  favored  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  election  of  Polk.  1846  he 
served  in  the  Mexican  war ;  and  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  was  successful  as  a  popular  lecturer.  He  died 
near  Versailles,  Ky. 

MARSHALLING  OF  ARMS,  in  Heraldry  :  the  combin¬ 
ing  of  different  coats-of-arms  in  one  escutcheon,  to  in¬ 
dicate  family  alliance  or  office.  In  the  earlier  heraldry, 
it  was  not  the  practice  to  exhibit  more  than  one  coat  in 
a  shield,  but  the  arms  of  husband  and  wife  were  some¬ 
times  placed  accollee,  or  side  by  side,  in  separate  escutch¬ 
eons;  or  the  principal  shield  was  surrounded  by  smaller 
ones,  containing  the  arms  of  maternal  ancestors ;  and 
maternal  descent  or  marriage  was  frequently  indicated 
by  the  addition  of  some  bearing  from  the  wife’s  or 
mother’s  shield.  Then  followed  dimidiation,  where  the 
shield  was  parted  per  pale,  and  the  two  coats  placed  side 
by  side,  half  of  each  being  shown.  By  the  more  modern 
custom  of  impaling  (fig.  1),  the  whole  of  each  coat  is 
exhibited,  a  reminiscence  of  the  older  practice  being 
retained  in  the  omission  of  bordures,  orles,  and  treasures 
on  the  side  bounded  by  the  line  of  impalement.  The 
most  common  case  of  impalement  is  where  the  coats  of 
husband  and  wife  are  conjoined,  the  husband’s  arms 
occupying  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield,  or  place  of  honor, 
and  the  wife’s,  the  sinister  side.  Bishops,  deans,  heads 
of  colleges,  and  kings-at-arms,  impale  their  arms  of 
office  with  their  family  coat,  giving  the  dexter  side  to 
the  former. 

A  man  who  marries  an  heiress  (in  heraldic  sense)  is 
entitled  to  place  her  arms  on  a  small  shield  called  an 
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escutcheon  of  pretense,  in  the  centre  of  his  achievement, 
instead  of  impaling,  as  in  fig.  2. 

Quartering  (fig.  3),  or  the  exhibiting  different  coats  on  a 
shield  divided  at  once  perpendicularly  and  horizontally, 
is  the  most  common  mode  of  marshalling  arms  since 
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about  tb©  Middle  of  the  14th  c.  The  divisions  of  the  sb  ield 
are  called  quarters,  and  are  numbered  horizontally,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  dexter  chief.  The  most  common  object  of 
quartering  is  to  indicate  descent.  The  coats  quartered 
in  an  escutcheon  must  all  have  been  brought  in  by  suc¬ 
cessive  heiresses  (heraldic),  who  have  intermarried  into 
the  family.  In  the  case  of  a  single  quartering,  the 
paternal  arms  are  placed  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters 
and  the  maternal  in  the  second  and  third.  The  third 
and  fourth  quarters  may,  in  after-generations,  be  occupied 
by  tk^  ca’ms  of  a  second  and  third  heiress.  Sometime;, 
an  already  quartered  coat  is  placed  in  one  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  escutcheon,  then  termed  a  grand  quar¬ 
ter.  Occasionally  the  shield  is  divided  by  perpendicular 
and  horizontal  lines  into  six,  nine,  or  even  more  parts, 
each  occupied  by  a  coat  brought  in  by  an  heiress ;  and 
in  case  of  an  odd  number  of  coats,  the  last  division  is 
filled  by  a  repetition  of  the  first.  In  the  course  of  genera¬ 
tions,  a  shield  may  thus  be  inconveniently  crowded  by 
the  accumulation  of  coats,  including  the  several  coats  to 
which  each  heiress  may,  in  a  similar  way,  have  become 
entitled,  and  in  Germany,  sometimes  20  or  30  coats  are 
found  marshalled  in  one  escutcheon ;  but  in  British 
heraldry,  families  entitled  to  a  number  of  quarterings, 
generally  select  some  of  the  most  important.  Quarter¬ 
ings,  at  least  in  Scotland,  are  not  allowed  to  be  added  to 
the  paternal  coat  without  the  sanction  of  the  heraldic 
authorities. 

Sovereigns  quarter  the  ensigns  of  their  several  states, 
giving  precedence  to  the  most  ancient,  unless  it  be  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  others  in  importance.  In  the  royal  escutch¬ 
eon  of  the  United  Kingdom,  England  is  placed  in  the  first 
and  fourth  quarters,  Scotland  in  the  second,  and  Ireland 
in  the  third  :  the  relative  positions  of  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land  being,  however,  reversed  on  the  official  seals  of 
Scotland.  Spain  bears  the  arms  of  Leon  in  the  first  and 
fourth  quarters,  and  of  Castile  in  the  second  and  third. 
An  elected  king  generally  places  his  arms  surtout  on  an 
escutcheon  of  pretense. 

MAR'SHALL  ISLANDS :  group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  Micronesia;  lat.  7°  30'  n.,  long.  173°  30'  e. ;  near  the 
Kingsmills,  Caroline,  Ellice,  and  Pleasant  groups ;  port 
of  entry  Jaluit;  since  1885,  Oct.  15,  under  the  protector¬ 
ate  of  Germany,  they  are  governed  by  a  high  commis¬ 
sioner;  yield  chiefly  copra,  though  shells,  red  and  pink 
coral,  and  sponge  are  found  in  limited  quantities.  They 
used  Chilian  and  Peruvian  coin  till  the  German  occupa¬ 
tion,  when  German  coin  became  a  legal  tender.  The 
people  manufacture  mats,  hats,  and  fans  from  the  fibre 
of  the  cocoa-nut  and  other  native  trees.  Commercial  firms 
doing  a  business  of  $125,000,  or  more  per  year  have  to 
pay  a  yearly  license  of  $1,500,  and  those  doing  a  less 
business  $750.  The  natives  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  $2,000  in 
copra,  at  lc.  per  lb. ;  foreigners  a  poll-tax  of  $5  per 
annum;  and  all  trading  vessels  not  belonging  to  firms 
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established  on  the  islands  $250  per  trip.  The  yearly 
yield  of  copra  is  about  3,000,000  lbs.  Pop.  (1900), 
15,063. 

MAR'SHALLTOWN:  Iowa,  city,  county-seat;  on  the 
Chicago  &  North-Western,  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
and  the  Iowa  Central  railroads;  about  70  m.  n.e.  of  Des 
Moines.  It  was  settled  in  1860  and  in  1863  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  a  town.  In  1868  it  received  a  charter  as  a  city 
of  the  second  class.  It  is  an  agricultural  and  stock-rais¬ 
ing  region  in  which  wTheat  and  corn  are  the  chief  farm 
products.  Some  of  the  industrial  plants  are  flour-mills, 
grain  elevators,  glucose  factories,  meat-packing  plants, 
furniture  factories,  carriage  works,  foundry  and  machine 
shops,  and  bottling  works.  It  has  the  Iowa  State  Sol¬ 
diers'  Home,  St.  Mary’s  Institute  (R.  C.),  and  public 
and  parish  schools.  The  city  is  governed  by  an  adminis¬ 
tration  elected  under  a  general  law  of  the  state,  passed 
in  1898,  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  a  unicameral  coun¬ 
cil,  and  a  school  board  to  be  chosen  by  popular  vote. 
The  electric-light  plant  and  the  waterworks  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  city.  Pop.  (1910)  13,374. 

MARSH'FIELD:  city  in  Wood  co.,  Wis.,  on  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Central,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha,  and  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  railroads; 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  about  190  miles  n.w.  of 
Milwaukee.  It  was  settled  in  1871  by  Louis  Rivers,  and 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1875,  and  chartered  as 
a  city  in  1883.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  region 
and  near  extensive  forests.  The  industries  of  the  city 
are  chiefly  connected  with  manufacturing  and  farming. 
The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  a  furniture  fac¬ 
tory  which  employs  300  persons;  veneer  factory,  125; 
bed  and  mattress  factory,  40;  lumber-mills,  50;  brick 
yards,  25;  cooperage  and  excelsior  factory,  40;  other 
establishments  employing  about  30  persons.  The  city  has 
a  fine  city-hall,  a  public  library,  seven  churches,  a  high 
school,  four  public  and  two  parish  schools.  The  two 
banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $800,000.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  12  aldermen,  who  are 
elected  every  two  years.  About  two-thirds  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  of  German  descent.  Pop.  (1910)  5,783. 

MARSH-MALLOW  {Althaea)',  genus  of  plants  of  nat. 
ord.  Malvaceae,  differing  from  the  true  mallows  chiefly 
in  the  6-9-cleft  outer  calyx.  The  species,  which  are  not 
numerous,  are  annual  and  perennial  plants,  with  showy 
flowers,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Common  marsh¬ 
mallow  (A.  officinalis )  grows  in  meadows  and  marshes, 
especially  near  the  sea.  It  has  a  stem  2  to  3  ft.  high, 
entire  or  3-lobed  leaves,  both  leaves  and  stem  densely 
clothed  with  soft,  starry  down,  and  large,  pale,  rose- 
colored  flowers  on  short  3-4-flowered  axillary  stalks. 
Lozenges  made  from  it  ( Pates  de  Guimauve)  are  in  use. 
The  whole  plant  is  wholesome,  and  in  seasons  of  scarcity, 
the  inhabitants  of  some  eastern  countries  often  have 
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recourse  to  it  as  a  principal  article  of  foo  l.  It  is  said  to 
be  palatable  when  boiled,  and  afterward  fried  with  onions 
and  butter.  The  Hollyhock  (q.v.)  is  commonly  referred 
to  this  genus. 

MARSH'MAN,  Joshua,  d.d.,  1768,  Apr.  20—1837,  Dec. 
5 ;  b.  Westbury-Leigh,  England  :  Bapt.  missionary.  He 
received  a  limited  education;  worked  as  a  weaver  till 
1794 ;  took  charge  of  a  school  in  Bristol,  and  while 
teaching  learned  the  classic,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac  lan¬ 
guages;  joined  the  Bapt.  Church  1799;  and  was  sent  to 
India  as  a  missionary  the  same  year.  Prohibited  from 
carrying  out  his  intention  of  laboring  in  Calcutta,  he 
landed  in  Serampore  1799,  Oct.  13,  and  made  that  the 
centre  of  his  untiring  and  devoted  work  till  his  death. 
He  at  once  began  studying  the  Bengalee,  Sanskrit,  and 
Chinese  languages  ;  began  preaching  in  Bengalee  within 
a  year ;  established  a  college  for  instruction  of  Asiatic, 
Christian,  and  other  youth  in  Eastern  literature  and 
European  science  about  1818;  and  began  periodical 
publication  in  Bengalee,  and  established  a  monthly- 
paper,  the  Friend  of  India,  1818.  His  labors  in  India  were 
interrupted  only  by  one  visit  to  England  1826-29.  His 
literary  work  was  of  great  importance  ;  it  comprises  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  the  Mahratta  (1  vol.,  1811)  and  Bengalee  (3 
vols.)  languages ;  a  Chinese  version  of  the  New  Test. 
(1822),  a  Dissertation  on  the  Characters  and  Sounds  of  the 
Chinese  Language;  The  Works  of  Confucius,  containing  the 
Original  Text  with  a  Translation ;  Claris  Sinica :  Ele¬ 
ments  'of  Chinese  Grammar ;  and  A  Defence  of  the  Deity 
and  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  received  his  degree 
from  Brown  Univ.  1811.  See  Life  and  Times  of  Carey , 
Marshman,  and  Ward,  2  vols.  (London  1859). 

MARSH-MARTGOLD  ( Caltlia ) :  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nat.  order  Ranunculacece,  having  about  5  petal-like  sepals, 


(Marsh-Marigold  Caltha  palustris). 
no  petals,  and  the  fruit  consisting  of  several  spreading, 
compressed,  many-seeded  follicles.  C.  palustris  is  a 
species  with  kidney-shaped  chining  leaves  and  large  yol- 
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low  flowers,  ornament  of  wet  meadows  and  the  sides  of 
streams  in  spring.  It  partakes  of  the  acridity  common 
in  the  order;  but  the  flower-buds,  preserved  in  vinegar 
and  salt,  are  said  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  capers. 

MARSH-ROSEMARY,  marsh' roz-md-n:  plant  common 
to  the  shores  and  salt  marshes  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Europe;  the  Statice  Limonium,  known  also 
as  Sea-lavender.  It  is  perennial;  has  a  cluster  of  oblong, 
bristle-pointed,  single-ribbed  leaves;  develops  a  branched 
fjcape  1  to  2  ft.  high,  from  which  grow  numerous  laven¬ 
der-colored  small  flowers;  and  bears  a  single-seeded 

tricle  in  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Its  root  contains  more 
than  12  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  which  with  other  proper¬ 
ties  renders  it  an  invaluable  remedy  when  prepared  by 
infusion  for  hemorrhages  and  (as  a  gargle)  for  sore 
mouths  and  throats.  There  are  numerous  varieties,  and 
botanists  differ  as  to  their  identity  with  a  common 
species. 

MARSH’S  TEST.  See  Arsenious  Acid. 

MARSILEACEHC,  mdr-sil-e-a'se-e,  or  Rhizocarpe.®, 
ri-zd-kar'pe-e:  nat.  ord.  of  acotyledonous  plants,  nearly 
allied  to  Lycopodiacece,  but  differing  in  the  lack  of  a 
stem,  and  in  the  usually  stalked  leaves.  The  species  all 
are  inhabitants  of  ditches  and  pools,  chiefly  in  temperate 
regions.  No  species  was  known  to  be  of  any  importance 
till  the  discovery  of  the  Nardoo  (q.v.)  of  Australia. 

MARSIPOBRANCHII,  mar’  sxp-o-brdng'Td-i:  order  of 
fishes  including  lampreys  and  hag-fishes;  same  as  the 
demopterous  fishes  of  Owen.  They  are  the  second  of 
Huxley’s  six  orders  of  fishes.  See  Hag  (fish) ;  Lamprey. 

MARS-LA-TOUR,  mar-la-tor' :  small  village  in  France, 
15  m.  from  Metz,  on  the  road  to  Verdun.  In  the  Franco- 
German  war  it  was  the  scene  of  part  of  the  battle  of 
Gravelotte  (q.v.). 

MARSTON,  mars'ton,  Gilman:  lawyer:  b.  Orford, 
N.  H.,  1811,  Aug.  20;  d.  1890,  July  3.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  1837,  and  at  Harvard  Law  School  1840;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1841;  was  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature  1845-8,  1872-7,  and  1879-88;  dele¬ 
gate  to  state  constitutional  convention  1850  and  1876; 
member  of  Congress  1859-63  and  1865-7;  and  was  de¬ 
feated  for  Congress  1877.  In  the  Civil  war  he  was 
colonel  of  the  2d  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  and  was 
promoted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  1862,  Nov.  29. 

MARSTON,  John:  English  dramatic  author:  b.  about 
1575;  d.  London,  1634,  June  25.  He  was  graduated  at 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  in  1595,  took  orders,  and 
obtained,  in  1616,  the  living  of  Christchurch,  Hampshire, 
which  he  resigned  in  1631.  He  was  the  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  tragedies,  including  The  Malcontent  (1604),  and 
Sophonisba  (1606);  and  comedies  such  as  The  Fawn 
(1606);  and  What  You  Will  (1607).  With  Ben  Jonson 
and  Chapman  he  wrote  the^omedy  Eastward  Ho  (1605). 


MARSH  MARIGOLD  ( Caltha  palustris). 
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MARS'TON,  John:  1795,  June  12—1885,  Apr.  7*  b. 
Boston;  naval  officer.  He  was  appointed  midshipman 
in  the  U.  S.  navy  1813;  served  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
war  1812-15 ;  was  promoted  lieut.  1825  and  attached  to 
the  Brandywine  which  took  Lafayette  to  France;  pro¬ 
moted  commander  1841 ;  commandant  navy-yard  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  1853-55 ;  capt.  1855 ;  placed  on  the  retired  list 
1861,  but  retained  in  active  service ;  commodore  1862 ; 
commanded  the  Roanoke  when  the  Merrimac  destroyed 
the  Congress  and  Cumberland  in  Hampton  Roads;  pro¬ 
moted  rear-admiral ;  and  was  afterward  on  duty  as  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  navy-yards  at  Philadelphia  and  Ports 
mouth  and  the  naval  station  at  Key  West,  and  as  light¬ 
house  inspector. 

MARS'TON  MOOR,  Battle  of:  1644,  July  2;  on  an 
open  plain  8  m.  n.w.  of  York,  England ;  between  the 
combined  parliamentary  and  Scotch  armies  under  Lord 
Fairfax  and  the  Earl  of  Leven,  and  the  royal  armies  un¬ 
der  Prince  Rupert ;  strength  of  each  side  about  25,000 
men.  Lord  Fairfax  had  been  besieging  York,  which 
was  held  by  the  royalists,  and  when  Prince  Rupert  ad¬ 
vanced  to  its  relief  Fairfax  withdrew  to  the  moor ;  and 
the  opposing  armies  meeting  in  the  afternoon  began  the 
battle  almost  simultaneously  with  ineffectual  cannonad¬ 
ing.  Early  in  the  evening  Rupert  ordered  a  charge  with 
cav.  and  close  combat.  His  right  wing  broke  the  allied 
left  wing,  and  caused  the  disorderly  flight  of  a  large 
force.  While  the  royal  cav.  was  scattered  in  pursuit  or 
plundering,  Cromwell’s  ‘ironside’  brigade  and  Leslie’s 
Scotch  regts.  were  rallied  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and 
ordered  to  charge  the  main  royalist  body.  This  move¬ 
ment  was  successful,  the  royalists  were  driven  from  the 
field  with  a  loss  of  their  artill.,  100  colors,  1,500  prisoners, 
and  subsequently  of  York  itself.  Both  armies  lost  about 
2,000  men,  and  the  parliamentary  party  gained  control  of 
the  n.  of  England  as  the  most  important  result  of  the 
battle. 

MARSUPIAL,  a.  mdr-su'pi-al  [L.  marsu'pium;  Gr.  mar- 
su'plon,  a  pouch  :  F.  and  Sp.  marsupial ]  :  having  a  pouch. 
Marsu'pials,  n.  plu.  - pi-alz ,  animals  that  carry  their 
young  in  a  pouch,  as  the  opossum  and  kangaroo.  Mar- 
su'pia'lia,  -pi-d'li-a,  or  Marsu'pia'ta,  n.  plu.  -pi-a'td, 
an  order  of  mammalia  having  a  sack  or  pouch  under 
the  belly  in  which  they  carry  their  young  (see  below). 
Marsu'pium,  n.  -pi-um,  the  pouch  of  marsupial  animals ; 
a  dark-colored  membrane  in  the  vitreous  body  of  the 
eyes  of  birds.  Marsupite,  n.  mar'sw-pit,  in  geol.,  genus 
of  free-floating  crinoidea,  found  in  the  Chalk  formation, 
having  a  bag-like  shape  when  closed — called  by  quarry- 
men,  ‘cluster  stones called  also  ^rtoise  Encrinites: 
see  Crinoids. 
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MARSUPIALIA,  mar-su-pv-a-U-a,  or  Maesupiata,  j»4>« 
8u-pi-a'ta :  extensive  order  of  non-placentai  mammals, 
differing  essentially  from  all  others  in  their  organization, 
especially  in  their  generative  system.  They  include  the 
opossum  and  kangaroo.  The  other  order  of  non-placental 
mammals  is  the  Monotremata  (q.v.).  The  animals  of  this 
aberrant  group  originally  received  the  name  of  Animalia 
Crumenata,  or  Purse-bearing  Animals ;  and  the  names  now 
employed  have  similar  signification.  The  marsupium, 
or  pouch,  which  is  situated  on  the  abdomen  of  the  female, 
contains  the  teats,  and  serves  for  the  protection  of  the 
immature  young ;  and  is  the  most  marked  characteristic 
of  these  animals.  As  the  different  genera  of  this  order 
live  on  various  kinds  of  food — some  being  herbivorous, 
others  insectivorous,  and  others  purely  carnivorous — 
there  are  various  modifications  of  their  organs  of  pro¬ 
gression,  prehension,  and  digestion ;  for  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  modifications,  see  the  titles  of  the  principal 
genera.  The  characters  common  to  the  group  are  here 
to  be  noticed. 

The  leading  peculiarity  presented  by  the  skeleton  is  the 
presence  of  the  marsupial  bones  (see  Mammalia),  which 
are  attached  to  the  pubis,  and  are  embedded  in  the  ab¬ 
dominal  muscles.  Another  constant  but  less  striking 
peculiarity  is  a  greater  or  less  inversion  of  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw.  The  organs  of  digestion,  including  the 
teeth,  vary  extremely,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
food ;  a  complex  stomach  and  a  cecum  of  considerable 
size  being  present  in  some ;  while  others  (the  carnivorous 
genera)  having  a  simple  stomach  and  no  cecum.  The 
brain  is  constructed  on  a  simpler  type  than  in  the 
placental  mammals.  The  size  of  the  hemispheres  (fig. 

1,  A)  is  so  small  that  they  leave  ex¬ 
posed  the  olfactory  ganglion  (a),  the 
cerebellum  (C),  and  more  or  less  of 
the  optic  lobes  (B),  and  they  are  but 
partially  connected  together  by  the 
‘  fornix  ’  and  ‘  anterior  commissure,’ 
the  great  cerebral  commissure  known 
as  the  ‘  corpus  callosum  ’  being  ab¬ 
sent.  In  accordance  with  this  con¬ 
dition  of  the  brain,  all  these  animals 
are  characterized  by  a  low  degree  of 
intelligence,  and  are  said  (when  in 
captivity)  not  to  manifest  any  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  feeders.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  especially  in  the  organs  of 
generation  and  mode  of  reproduction 
that  these  animals  differ  from  all  the 
ordinary  mammals.  Prof.  Owen, 
who  has  done  more  to  elucidate  this 
subject,  and  indeed  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  marsupiata  generally,  than  any  other 
anatomist,  observes  that  in  all  the  genera  of  this  order 
the  uterus  is  double,  and  the  introductory  passage  more 
ir  less  (sometimes  wholly)  separated  into  two  lateral 
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trials.  Both  the  digestive  and  generative  tubes  ter. 
ruinate  within  a  common  Cloaca  (q.v.),  and  there  are 
various  other  points  in  which  these  animals  manifest 
their  affinity  to  the  oviparous  vertebrates.  The  marsupial 
bones  serve  important  purposes  in  connection  with  their 
generative  economy.  ‘  In  the  female,’  he  observes,  ‘they 
assist  in  producing  a  compression  of  the  mammary  gland 
necessary  for  the  alimentation  of  a  peculiarly  feeble 
offspring,  and  they  defend  the  abdominal  viscera  from 
the  pressure  of  the  young  as  these  increase  in  size  during 
their  marsupial  existence,  and  still  more  when  they 
return  to  the  pouch  for  temporary  shelter,’  while  in  the 
males  they  are  subservient  to  the  reproductive  process. 
The  marsupials  belong  to  the  aplacental  division  of  the 
Mammalia  (q.v.).  The  period  of  their  gestation  is  short 
(26  days  in  the  Virginian  opossum,  39  days  in  the 
kangaroo),  and  the  young  are  produced  in  so  immature  a 
state,  that  the  earlier  observers  believed  that  they  were 
produced  like  buds  from  the  nipples  to  which  they  saw 
them  attached.  The  appearance  presented  by  a  young 
kangaroo  of  one  of  the  largest  species,  within  12  hours 
of  its  being  deposited  in  the  pouch,  is  described  by  Prof. 
Owen  (from  personal  observation  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens)  as  follows :  ‘  It  resembled  an  earthworm  in  the 
color  and  semi-transparency  of  its  integument,  adhered 
firmly  to  the  point  of  the  nipple,  breathed  strongly  but 
slowly,  and  removed  its  fore-legs  when  disturbed.  The 
body  was  bent  upon  the  abdomen,  its  short  tail  tucked 
in  between  the  hind-legs,  which  were  one-third  shorter 
than  the  fore-legs.  The  whole  length  from  the  nose  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  when  stretched  out,  did  not  exceed 
one  inch  and  two  lines.’  The  mother  apparently  employs 
her  mouth  in  placing  the  young  at  the  nipple,  where  it 
remains  suspended,  involuntarily  absorbing  milk  for  a 
considerable  time  (probably  about  two  months  on  an 
average),  after  which,  it  sucks  spontaneously  for  some 
months.  Although  able  from  the  first,  by  the  muscular 
power  of  its  lips,  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  nipple,  it  does 
not  possess  the  strength  to  obtain  the  milk  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  process  of  sucking.  In  the  process,  it  is  assisted 
by  the  adaptation  of  a  muscle  to  the  mammary  gland, 
which,  by  contracting,  injects  the  milk  from  the  nipple 
into  the  mouth  of  the  adherent  fetus;  and,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  milk  into  the  air-passage,  the  larynx  is 
prolonged  upward  to  the  aperture  of  the  posterior  nares, 
where  it  is  closely  embraced  by  the  muscles  of  the  soft 
palate.  The  air-passage  is  thus  entirely  separated  from 
the  throat,  and  the  milk  passes  on  either  side  of  the 
larynx  into  the  esophagus. 

Prof.  Owen  has  proposed  that  these  animals  should 
be  divided  into  five  tribes  or  primary  groups,  viz., 
Sarcophaga,  Entomophaga,  Carpophaga,  Poephaga,  and 
Rhizophaga,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  food.  With 
the  exception  of  one  American  and  one  Malayan  genus, 
all  known  existing  marsupials  belong  to  Australia,  Tas¬ 
mania,  and  New  Guinea. — :A>r  further  details  regarding 
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this  order,  see  Waterhouse’s  Natural  History  of  trie 
Mammalia,  I.  and  Owen’s  article  ‘  Marsupialia ’  in  Cyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. — See  Kangaroo  :  Opos¬ 
sum:  Dasyure:  Thylacine. 

MART,  n.  mart  [contr.  from  market:  Swiss,  marcht,  a 
market ;  marten,  to  traffic]  :  a  place  of  public  sale  or 
traffic:  V.  in  OE.,  to  buy  or  sell:  to  traffic.  Mart'ing, 
imp.  Mart'ed.  pp.  Note. — Market  is  also  said  to  be 
derived  from  Gael,  marc,  a  horse,  meaning  originally  a 
place  for  the  sale  of  horses,  then  for  cattle  in  general,  and 
finally  for  all  kinds  of  commodities.  Mart  may  not  be 
treated  exactly  as  a  contraction  from  market,  but  rather 
as  derived  from  Gael,  mart,  a  cow,  meaning  thus  the 
olace  of  sale  for  cows  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
horses,  and  finally  a  place  for  public  sales  on  a  large 
scale — see  Market  and  Mart  in  Mackay’s  Gaelic  Ety¬ 
mology. 

MARTABAN,  mar-ta-ban':  small  town  in  the  province 
of  Pegu,  British  Burmah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Martaban 
or  Sal  wen,  and  near  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  M.,  lat.  16c 
32'  n.,  long.  97°  35'  e.  It  was  the  first  town  that  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  in  the  Burmese  war  1852. 

MARTAGON.  n.  mdr'ta-gon  [F.  and  Sp.  martagon  ;  It 
martagone ]  :  a  plant  called  mountain-lily  or  Turk’s-cap  ‘ 
the  Lritium  superbum,  ord.  Lilidceae. 

MARTEL,  v.  mar'tel  [F.  marteler,  to  hammer:  OF 
martel,  a  hammer — from  mid.  L.  martellus ]  :  in  OE.,  to 
strike;  to  make  a  blow.  Mar'telling,  imp.,  Mak- 
telled,  pp.  mar'teld. 

MARTEL,  Charles  :  see  Charles  Martel. 

MARTELLO,  n.  mar-tel'lo,  oi-Martello  Towers  [fro_ 
forts  in  Corsica  so  named :  It.  martello,  clapper  of  a  bell 
— from  mid.  L.  martellus,  a  hammer]  :  round  towers  on 
the  sea-side  for  coast  defense,  about  40  ft.  high,  built 
most  solidly ;  named  from  Italian  towers  built  near  the 
sea  when  piracy  was  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  for 
keeping  watch  and  giving  warning  of  the  approach  of  a 
pirate-ship.  This  warning  was  given  by  striking  on  a 
bell  with  a  hammer ;  hence  these  towers  were  called 
Torri  da  Martello.  They  occur  in  several  places  round  the 
coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  principally  opposite 
to  the  French  coast,  along  the  s.  shore  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
where,  for  many  miles,  they  are  within  easy  range  of 
one  another.  They  were  erected  mostly  during  the 
French  war,  as  a  defense  against  invasion.  Each  had 
walls  of  5|  ft.  thickness,  and  was  supposed  to  be  bomb¬ 
proof.  The  base  formed  the  magazine ;  above  were  two 
rooms  for  the  garrison,  and  over  the  upper  of  these  the 
flat  roof,  with  a  4J-feet  brick  parapet  all  round.  On  this 
roof  a  swivel  heavy  gun  was  to  be  placed  to  command  ship¬ 
ping,  while  howitzers  on  each  side  were  to  form  a  flank¬ 
ing  defense  in  connection  with  the  neighboring  towers. 
Although  the  cost  of  these  little  forts  was  very  great, 
they  are  generally  considered  a  failure ;  their  armaments 
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have  mostly  been  removed,  and  their  garrisons  of  6  to 
12  pensioner-soldiers  replaced  by  coast-guard  men,  or  by 
old  master-gunners. 

MARTEN,  n.  rnar'len  [F.  martre — from  It.  martora — - 
from  mid.  L.  martdlus — from  a  supposed  L.  martes,  a 
marten],  (Martes) :  group  of  digitigrade  carnivorous  quad¬ 
rupeds  of  family  Mustelidce ,  differing  from  weasels  in  hav¬ 
ing  an  additional  false  molar  on  each  side  above  and 
below,  a  small  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower 
carnivorous  cheek-teeth,  and  the  tongue  not  rough — - 
characters  regarded  as  indicating  a  somewhat  less  ex¬ 
treme  carnivorous  propensity.  The  body  is  elongated 


1,  Common  Marten  ( Martes  foina);  2,  Pine 
Marten  (Martes  abietum). 


and  supple,  as  in  weasels,  the  legs  are  short,  and  the 
toes  separate,  with  sharp  long  claws ;  the  ears  are  larger 
than  in  weasels,  and  the  tail  is  bushy.  The  martens  ex¬ 
hibit  great  agility  and  gracefulness  in  their  movements, 
and  are  very  expert  in  climbing  trees,  among  which  they 
generally  live.  The  martens  range  widely  throughout  the 
n.  hemisphere,  and  are  most  abundant  in  Siberia  and  n. 
parts  of  N.  America.  The  Common  M.,  Beech  M.,  or 
Stone  M.  (M.  foina),  and  the  Pine  M.  (M.  abietum),  were 
formerly  much  more  common  in  inhabited  regions  than 
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they  now  are,  being  sought  on  account  of  their  fur,  and 
killed  on  every  opportunity,  because  of  their  excessive 
depredations  among  game  and  in  poultry-yards.  The 
head  and  body  are  about  18  inches  long,  the  tail  nearly 
10  inches.  Both  species  are  of  dark  tawny  color,  the 
Common  M.  having  a  white  throat,  and  the  Pine  M.  a 
yellow  throat.  Many  naturalists  regard  them  as  varieties 
of  one  species,  of  which  they  reckon  the  sable  (q.v.)  as 
another  variety.  The  fur  of  the  M.  is  of  two  sorts  :  an 
inner  fur,  short,  soft,  and  copious ;  and  long  outer  hair, 
from  which  the  whole  fur  derives  its  color.  The  Common 
M.  is  much  less  valuable  for  its  fur  than  the  Pine  M.s 
while  the  Pine  M.  is  much  less  valuable  than  the  sable ; 
but  skins  of  the  Common  M.  are  exported  in  great  num¬ 
bers  from  n.  Europe,  and  they  are  often  dyed,  and  sold  as 
an  inferior  kind  of  sable.  M.  fur  varies  greatly  according 
to  age,  sex,  season,  etc.  Pine  M.  skins  are  largely  procured 
from  n.  Europe,  Siberia,  and  N.  America. — The  martens 
generally  have  their  retreats  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees, 
or  usurp  the  nest  of  a  magpie  or  other  bird,  but  some¬ 
times  among  rocks.  They  are  capable,  if  taken  young, 
of  a  degree  of  domestication,  and  have  been  used  to  rid 
houses  of  rats  and  mice. — The  Spotted  M.  or  Long-tailed 
Oasyure  is  a  marsupial. 

MARTENSEN,  mar'  ten-sen ,  Hans  Lassen,  d.d.  :  1808, 
Aug.  19 — 1884,  Feb.  4 ;  b.  Flensborg,  Denmark :  theo¬ 
logian.  He  studied  theol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Copenhagen ; 
spent  1832  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Munich  ;  received 
his  degree  1836  :  became  prof,  of  philosophy  in  the  Univ. 
of  Copenhagen  1840,  and  subsequently  of  theol. ;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  preacher  to  the  court  1845  :  and  succeeded  to  the 
bishopric  of  Sealand,  the  highest  office  in  the  Danish 
Church,  1853.  He  attracted  wide  attention  by  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  mysticism  of  the  middle  ages  in  his 
Mester  Eckart  (1840).  This  was  followed  by  an  Outline  of 
a  System  of  Ethics  (1841),  and  Christian  Dogmatics  (1849). 
In  the  latter  he  undertook,  as  a  follower  of  Hegel,  to 
reconcile  faith  and  reason,  revelation  and  science,  and 
made  an  eloquent  and  ingenious  exposition  of  his  views, 
which  gained  for  him  many  admirers  in  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  Scotland  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country. 
Beside  several  collections  of  sermons,  he  also  published 
a  System  of  Christian  Ethics  (1872),  a  lofty,  inspiring,  and 
instructive  treatise;  and  a  continuation  treating  of  The 
State  (1878). 

MARTHA’S  VINEYARD,  mdr'thaz  vin'  yerd:  island  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  s.  coast  of  Mass.,  forming  the 
greater  part  of  Dukes  co. ;  19  m.  long,  average  breadth 
5  m. ;  chief  towns,  Chilmark,  Edgartown,  Gay  Head,  Cot¬ 
tage  City,  and  Tisbury.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  Vineyard  Sound ;  is  in  general  level,  though  portions 
are  150  ft.  above  sea-level ;  and  has  considerable  tracts  of 
low  forest,  and  a  light  soil  that  in  places  is  quite  pro¬ 
ductive.  It  bears  a  lighthouse,  lat.  41°  20'  52"  n.,  long. 
70°  49'  47"  w.,  whose  white  flashing  light  is  170  ft.  above 
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sea-level.  Gay  Head  is  at  the  s.w  extremity;  Oak  Bluffs, 
or  Cottage  City,  forming  the  modern  part  of  Edgar- 
town,  is  at  the  e.;  and  w.  of  it  and  on  the  n.  coast  is 
Vineyard  Haven.  Edgartown  village  is  the  co.  seat.  The 
island  has  telegraph  and  telephone  connection  with  the 
mainland,  street  and  steam  railroads,  many  large  hotels, 
and  large  colonies  of  summer  residents  on  all  sides  occu¬ 
pying  pretty  cottages;  and  is  reached  by  steamer  from 
New  Bedford  and  Wood’s  Hall.  Since  1835  the  island 
has  been  noted  for  its  camp-meetings,  established  first 
by  the  Methodists,  afterward  by  the  Baptists,  and  now 
conducted  annually  by  both.  The  advantages  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard  as  a  summer  resort  for  families  are  its  com¬ 
plete  isolation,  combined  with  accessibility,  salubrity  of 
climate,  purity  of  air  and  water,  delightful  coolness,  and 
uniformity  of  temperature;  its  safety  in  sea-bathing, 
there  being  no  undertow;  its  fine  beach;  unsurpassed 
facilities  for  boating,  fishing,  and  yachting;  absence  of 
liquor-selling,  dissipation,  and  gambling;  strong  religious 
sentiment,  though  not  at  all  prohibitive  of  rational 
amusement;  variety,  elegance,  and  beauty  of  its  cottages, 
tents,  flower-gardens,  and  parks;  magnificent  view  of  the 
ocean,  with  vessels  passing  each  way  day  and  night;  and 
the  cordial,  social  spirit  of  its  summer  residents. — 
Martha’s  Vineyard  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold  (q.v.)  1602,  who,  however,  gave  the  name  Martha’s 
Vineyard  to  the  island  near  by,  now  known  as  No  Man’s 
Land;  and  was  settled  by  Thomas  Mayhew  (q.v.),  mer¬ 
chant  of  Southampton,  England,  who  obtained  a  grant 
of  this  and  the  neighboring  islands,  1642.  When  Mayhew 
reached  the  island  he  found  on  it  and  Nantucket  3,000 
adult  Indians;  in  1675  there  were  1,500  braves  (war¬ 
riors)  on  Martha’s  Vineyard  alone;  in  1702  there  were 
1,600  natives  under  Christian  training;  but  now  there 
are  not  more  than  25  descendants  of  these  Indians,  whose 
tribal  name  has  long  been  forgotten.  Martha’s  Vineyard 
became  a  part  of  Massachusetts  1644,  of  New  York  1664, 
and  again  of  Massachusetts  1692;  and  was  frequently 
plundered  by  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

MARTIAL,  a.  mar'shal  [F.  martial — .from  L.  martialis , 
belonging  to  Mars — from  Mars,  the  god  of  war]:  per¬ 
taining  to  war;  suited  to  war;  warlike;  brave;  military; 
soldier-like.  Mar'tially,  ad.  li. 

MARTIAL,  marfsM-al  (Marcus  Valerius  Martia¬ 
lis):  great  Roman  epigrammatist:  a.d.  40  or  41 — about 
104;  b.  Bilbilis,  in  Spain.  In  65  he  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  resided  for  34  years,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  town.  In  this  exile  from  the  gay  life  of  Rome,  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  society  of  a  literary  patroness, 
a  lady  called  Marcella,  on  whose  property  he  lived  till 
his  death.  When  at  Rome,  he  early  became  famous  as  a 
wit  and  poet;  received  the  patronage  of  Emperors  Titus 
and  Domitian,  and  obtained  from  them  the  privileges  of 
those  who  were  fathers  of  three  children,  and,  in  addi- 
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tion,  the  rank  of  tribune,  and  the  rights  of  the  eques¬ 
trian  order.  He  lived,  seemingly,  in  affluence,  in  a  man¬ 
sion  in  the  city,  and  in  Nomentum,  a  suburban  villa,  to 
both  of  which  he  makes  frequent  reference.  But,  though 
appearing  affluent,  he  was  always  seeking  money  from 
wealthy  patrons,  whom  he  repaid  with  the  gross  flattery 
commonly  in  those  times  addressed  to  the  great;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  really  he  was  through  his  whole  life 
straitened  in  financial  resources.  From  Rome,  his  reputa¬ 
tion  rapidly  extended  to  the  provinces;  and  even  in 
Britain  his  Epigrammata,  which,  divided  into  15  books, 
now  form  his  extant  works,  were  read.  These  books, 
arranged  by  himself  for  publication,  were  written  in  the 
following  order:  the  first  11  (as  well  as  the  Liber  de 
Spectaculis,  which  precedes  the  numbered  books)  were 
composed  at  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  the  third,  writ¬ 
ten  during  a  tour  in  Gallia  Togata;  the  12th  was  written 
at  Bilbilis;  and  the  13th  and  14th  at  Rome,  under  Domi- 
tian.  The  last  two,  entitled  Xenia  and  Apophoreta,  de¬ 
scribe,  in  distichs,  the  various  kinds  of  souvenirs  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Romans  to  each  other  on  holidays.  To  the 
other  books  also  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  manners  and  customs  prevalent  under  Em¬ 
perors  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian, 
Nerva,  and  Trajan,  under  whose  collective  reigns  Martial 
spent  so  many  years  in  Rome.  His  works  have  great 
literary  value,  as  embodying  the  first  specimens  of  what 
we  now  understand  by  epigram — not  a  mere  inscription, 
but  a  poem  of  two  or  more  lines,  containing  the  terms  of 
an  antithesis,  which  goes  off  with  a  repercussion  at  the 
close.  The  wonderful  inventiveness  and  facility  displayed 
by  Martial  in  this  species  of  composition  have  always 
received  the  highest  admiration,  qualified  only  by  his  dis¬ 
gusting  grossness,  which,  blameworthy  in  him,  was  even 
more  blamable  as  an  almost  universal  feature  of  that 
age.  The  best  editions  of  Martial  are  those  of  Schneide- 
win  and  Friedlander,  while  in  English  we  have  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  selected  epigrams  by  Stephenson  (1887). 

MARTIAL  LAW:  properly,  that  military  rule  which 
in  time  of  war  is  conferred  by  the  laws  of  war  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  persons  and  things  within  the  scope  of  active 
military  operations;  and  which  for  the  time  suspends 
civil  rights  and  the  remedies  founded  on  them,  so  far  as 
it  may  appear  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose  of  the  war.  Martial  law  is  sometimes  applied 
also  loosely  as  a  collective  name  for  those  laws  to  which 
the  individuals  composing  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  a  country  are  subject,  but  which  do  not  apply  to 
civilians;  more  properly  called  military  law  (see  Ar¬ 
ticles  op  War:  Mutiny  Act).  As,  however,  the  soldier 
remaips  a  citizen,  he  is  governed  by  the  common  law  in 
all  matters  not  coming  under  cognizance  of  the  martial 
law,  the  degree  to  which  the  latter  is  applicable  to  his 
actions  varying  in  different  countries,  and  in  times  of 
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peace  and  war.  In  France  and  Austria,  a  soldier’s  of¬ 
fenses  against  the  civil  code  are  dealt  with  by  a  court- 
martial;  while  among  British  troops — unless  serving 
against  an  enemy — the  civil  tribunals  deal  with  non¬ 
military  offenses. 

An  important  phase  of  martial  law  concerns  the  de¬ 
gree  of  severity  which  may  be  applied  to  an  enemy.  All 
authorities  agree  that  the  life  of  an  enemy  taken  in 
arms  is  forfeit  to  his  captor;  but  modern  ideas  preclude 
his  being  put  to  death,  unless  in  open  resistance;  and 
the  massacre  of  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  formerly  thought 
lightly  of,  is  now  deemed  a  barbarity,  which  nothing  but 
the  most  urgent  circumstances,  such  as  their  uprising,  or 
their  attempted  rescue  by  their  countrymen,  could  justify. 
The  slaughter  of  the  captive  Mamalukes  at  Jaffa  has  left 
an  indelible  stain  on  Napoleon’s  memory.  As  regards 
civil  population  and  property,  much  amelioration  of  mar¬ 
tial  law  has  taken  place  with  advancing  civilization. 
Formerly,  the  devastation  of  the  country,  and  the 
destruction,  accompanied  even  by  torture,  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  was  deemed  a  legitimate  feature  of  war.  Now 
the  rule  is  to  spare  private  property,  to  respect  personal 
liberty,  unless  the  inhabitants  directly  or  indirectly  aid 
the  enemy,  and  to  lay  waste  only  so  much  ground  as  mili¬ 
tary  necessities  may  require.  Such  at  least  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  professed;  though  few  commanders  are  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  troops  from  occasional  deeds  of  violence.  Still 
another  application  of  the  term  martial  law  is  to  what 
may  be  called  military  government,  when  a  province  or 
town  is  occupied  by  a  hostile  army.  This  means  that 
civil  law  is  suspended,  and  all  government  is  under  mili¬ 
tary  regimen;  but  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  bounds 
of  this  martial  law;  nor  is  any  more  correct  dictum  on 
the  subject  likely  to  be  arrived  at  than  the  celebrated 
saying  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  -when  he  described  it 
as* ‘the  will  of  the  commander-in-chief.’ 

It  is  evident  that  martial  law  in  all  its  applications 
(excepting  that  of  army  regulations,  referred  to  above 
as  military  law)  is  in  its  nature  arbitrary  and  open  to 
great  abuse.  It  supersedes  civil  law  and  civil  rights;  and 
its  only,  but  sufficient,  justification  is  paramount  neces¬ 
sity.  Its  rudeness,  promptness,  and  frequent  violence  of 
procedure,  are  in  accordance  with  the  whole  terrible 
nature  of  war  itself.  In  the  United  States  the  principle 
of  the  rightful  existence  of  martial  law  under  certain 
circumstances  is  universally  conceded;  though  some  in¬ 
definiteness  attaches  to  some  of  its  relations  to  civil 
law  while  in  operation,  and  to  the  subsequent  accounta¬ 
bility  for  certain  classes  of  acts  performed  under  its 
dictates. 

MARTIN,  n.  mar’tin  [named  after  St.  Martin;  or 
simply  a  nickname  application  of  the  common  name 
Martin:  F.  martin  and  martinet ]:  bird  of  the  swallow 
kind.  See  Swallow. 
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MAR'TIN  IV.  (Nicholas  de  la  Brie),  Pope  of  Rome: 
about  1210 — 1285,  Mar.  25  (pope  1281-5);  b.  Touraine, 
Prance.  His  name  is  known  in  connection  with  the 
memorable  tragedy  of  the  ‘Sicilian  Vespers.’  Having 
been  from  the  time  of  his  election  a  devoted  adherent  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  he  supported  that  monarch  with  all 
his  influence,  and  even  by  the  spiritual  censures  which  he 
had  at  his  command,  in  his  effort  to  maintain  French 
domination  in  Sicily;  and  it  is  to  his  use  of  the  censures 
of  the  church  in  that  cause  that  many  Roman  Catholic 
historians  ascribe  the  decline  and  ultimate  extinction  of 
the  authority  in  temporals  which  the  papacy  had  exer¬ 
cised  under  the  distinguished  pontiffs  who  preceded  him. 
His  excommunication  of  Michael  Palasologus  rendered 
finally  impossible  the  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches.  He  died  at  Perugia. 

MARTIN  V.  (Otto  di  Colonna),  pope  of  Rome: 
about  1368 — 1431,  Feb.  20  (pope  1417-31);  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  greatest  families  of  Rome.  On  the  deposition 
of  John  XXIII.,  and  the  two  rival  popes,  Gregory  XII. 
and  Benedict  XIII.,  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  Car¬ 
dinal  Colonna  was  elected:  this  ended  the  great  schism 
of  nearly  40  years  (see  Schism,  Western).  He  presided 
in  all  the  subsequent  sessions  of  the  council,  and  the 
Fathers  having  separated  without  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  reform,  at  that  period  earnestly  called  for  in 
the  church,  Martin  undertook  to  call  a  new  council  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Siena,  and 
ultimately  assembled  at  Basel  in  the  year  of  his  death. 
Martin  had  learning,  capacity,  honesty,  and  moderation; 
but  did  not  improve  his  opportunity  for  reforms  in  the 
church. 

MAR'TIN,  Alexander,  ll.d.:  1740 — 1807,  Nov.;  b. 
New  Jersey:  statesman.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  1756;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar;  settled  in  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.,  1772;  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  colonial  assembly  and  several  popular  con¬ 
ventions  1774-5;  appointed  colonel  2d  North  Carolina 
regiment  1776,  and  with  it  served  at  Germantown  and  on 
the  Brandywine;  member  state  senate  1779-82,  1785-9, 
several  times  its  president;  acting  governor  1781;  elected 
governor  1782  and  1789;  member  federal  constitutional 
convention  1787;  and  United  States  senator  1793-9.  He 
received  his  degree  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
1793;  became  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  published  several  poems. 

MARTIN,  mar-tang' ,  Bon  Louis  Henri:  French  his¬ 
torian  and  novelist,  1810 — 1883,  Dec.  14;  b.  St.  Quentin; 
was  educated  as  a  notary,  but  entered  on  a  literary 
career  1830,  His  first  productions  were  novels  and  his¬ 
torical  romances.  He  planned  a  history  of  France  which 
should  consist  of  extracts  from  histories  and  chronicles, 
connected  by  explanatory  paragraphs  from  different  writ¬ 
ers;  but  soon  resolved  on  a  more  original  work — his  now 
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well-known  and  standard  History  of  France  (Paris,  15 
vols.  1833-6).  A  third  ed.,  much  improved,  appeared 
1837-54;  fourth  ed.  1855-60.  Martin  acted  for  a  time 
as  maire  of  one  of  the  arrondissements  of  Paris;  and 
was  chosen  deputy  for  Aisne  1871,  when  he  voted  with 
the  Left.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  wrote  several  minor  histories,  e.g.,  Histoire 
de  Soissons  (1857),  Daniel  Manin  (1859),  Jeanne  D’Arc 
(1875);  and  was  a  regular  contributor  to  liberal  peri¬ 
odical  literature.  The  third  ed.  of  his  large  history  con¬ 
tained  a  new  copious  statement  of  the  history  and  origin 
of  the  ancient  Gauls,  the  development  of  the  French 
language  and  literature,  and  the  aspects  of  mediaeval  life 
and  manners.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  work  dealing 
in  detail  with  the  history  of  France  as  a  whole.  It  shows 
impartiality  and  insight,  is  excellently  arranged,  and 
admirably  written. 

MARTIN,  Franqois  Xavier:  American  jurist:  b.  Mar¬ 
seilles,  France,  1764,  Mar.  17;  d.  New  York,  1846,  Dec. 
11.  He  emigrated  to  Martinique  when  18;  later  removed 
to  New  Berne,  N.  C.;  taught  French  there  and  became  a 
printer;  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  about 
1789;  and  in  1792  was  requested  by  the  state  legislature 
to  compile  the  British  statutes  in  force  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  He  was  himself  a  member  of  the  assembly 
in  1806-7;  was  judge  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  in 
1809;  went  to  Louisiana  in  the  same  capacity  in  1810; 
and  in  1813  became  attorney-general  of  the  new  state 
of  Louisiana.  From  1815  until  just  before  his  death 
Martin  was  a  member  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 
Although  blind  for  the  last  10  of  these  31  years,  his 
ability  was  not  impaired,  and  it  is  due  to  him  that  the 
law  of  the  state  was  in  some  measure  evolved  from  the 
tangle  of  French  and  Spanish  statutes  in  which  he  found 
it.  He  wrote  a  History  of  North  Carolina  (1829);  His¬ 
tory  of  Louisiana  (1827),  and  a  version  of  Pothier  on 
Obligations. 

MARTIN,  Henry  Austin:  American  surgeon:  b.  Lon¬ 
don  1824,  July  23;  d.  Boston  1884,  Dec.  7.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  at  an  early  age  and  was  graduated 
from  the  medical  school  at  Harvard  in  1845,  when  he 
established  a  practice  in  Boston.  He  served  as  a  surgeon 
until  nearly  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  resigned 
and  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallant  service. 
He  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  surgery  and  to 
the  treatment  of  smallpox,  upon  which  subject  he  was  a 
generally  recognized  authority.  He  was  the  originator  of 
many  important  innovations  in  the  field  of  surgery  and 
published  valuable  professional  articles  in  periodicals. 

MARTIN,  Homer  Dodge:  American  painter:  b.  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  1836,  Oct.  28;  d.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1897, 
Feb.  12.  He  "was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1875;  and  resided  in  France  in 
1882-6.  While  he  was  '  ^uenced  somewhat  by  the 
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Barbizon  school  of  painters,  he  developed  a  style  en¬ 
tirely  his  own,  which  placed  him  among  the  best  known 
of  American  landscape  painters.  His  works  include: 
Landscape  on  the  Seine;  An  Equinoctial  Day ;  Brook  in 
the  Woods;  In  the  Adirondacks;  Sand  Dunes  on  Lake 
Ontario;  and  White  Mountains ,  from  Randolph  Hill. 

MAR'TIN,  John:  an  English  painter,  1789,  July  19 — ■ 
1854,  Feb.  17;  b.  Haydon  Bridge,  near  Hexham,  North¬ 
umberland.  He  went  to  London  1806,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  as  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  1812. 
His  picture,  entitled  Sadak  in  Search  of  the  Waters  of 
Oblivion ,  attracted  much  notice.  It  was  followed  within 
two  years  by  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  Clytee,  and 
Joshua  Commanding  the  Sun  to  Stand  Still.  This  last, 
though  popularly  successful,  was  the  cause  of  a  quarrel 
with  the  academy,  which  cut  him  off  from  any  of  its 
honors.  Till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  painted  pic¬ 
tures  in  a  style  considered  ‘sublime’  by  the  sort  of  people 
who  thought  Montgomery’s  Satan  and  Pollok’s  Course  of 
Time  equal  to  Paradise  Lost.  The  principal  of  these 
sublime  productions  are  Belshazzar’s  Feast  (1821);  Cre¬ 
ation  (1824);  The  Deluge  (1826);  The  Fall  of  Nineveh 
(1828);  Pandemonium  (1841);  Morning  and  Evening 
(1844);  The  Last  Man  (1850).  Martin  died  of  paralysis 
while  painting  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

MARTIN,  Josiah:  English  colonial  governor  in  Amer¬ 
ica:  b.  probably  in  Antigua,  West  Indies,  1737,  Apr.  23; 
d.  London,  England,  1786,  July.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  army  in  1771,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  appointed  to  the  royal  governorship 
of  North  Carolina.  He  was  successful  in  pacifying  the 
‘regulators,’  many  of  whom  remained  zealous  Tories;  and 
took  a  firm  and  energetic  attitude  in  the  maintenance  of 
British  authority.  But  on  Apr.  24,  1775,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  escape  to  the  sloop  Cruiser,  from  -which  on  Aug. 
8  he  issued  a  prodigiously  long  proclamation  which  the 
Whigs  ordered  burnt  by  the  hangman.  He  was  with  Sir 
Peter  Parker  at  Charleston  (1776,  June),  and  accom¬ 
panied  Cornwallis  into  North  Carolina  after  the  British 
victory  over  Gates  at  Camden;  but  in  1781,  Mar.,  with¬ 
drew  to  Long  Island,  and  thence  went  to  England. 

MARTIN,  Luther:  American  lawyer:  b.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  1748,  Feb.  9;  d.  New  York,  1826,  July  10. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
(Princeton)  in  1766;  studied  law  at  Queenstown,  Md., 
was  admitted  to  the  Maryland  bar  in  1771;  in  1774  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  oppose  the  claims 
of  Great  Britain;  in  1778  became  attorney-general  of 
Maryland;  and  in  1787  was  a  delegate  from  Maryland  to 
the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  His  opposition  to  the  instrument  was  so  strong 
that,  rather  than  sign  it,  he  left  the  convention,  thus 
earning  from  Jefferson  the  sobriquet  of  ‘the  Federal 
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bull-dog/  In  1804  he  defended  Samuel  Chase  (q.v.)  in 
the  latter’s  impeachment  trial  before  the  Senate,  and  in 
1805  resigned  his  attorney-generalship  and  resumed  pri¬ 
vate  practice.  He  was  counsel  for  Burr  in  Burr’s  trial 
at  Richmond  in  1807,  in  1814-6  was  chief  judge  of  the 
Baltimore  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  in  1818-20 
was  again  attorney-general  of  Maryland.  Among  his 
writings  was  the  series  of  pamphlets,  Modern  Gratitude 
(1801-2).  Consult  Goddard,  Luther  Martin  (1887). 

MAR'TIN,  Saint:  Bishop  of  Tours:  about  316 — about 
400 ;  b.  Sabaria,  in  Pannonia,  of  heathen  parents.  He 
was  educated  at  Pavia,  and  at  the  desire  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  military  tribune,  entered  the  army,  first  under 
Constantine,  afterward  under  Julian  the  Apostate.  The 
virtues  of  his  life  as  a  soldier  are  the  theme  of  more 
than  one  interesting  legend.  On  obtaining  his  discharge 
from  military  service,  Martin  became  a  disciple  of 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers  (q.v.).  He  returned  to  his 
native  Pannonia,  and  converted  his  mother  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  but  he  himself  endured  much  persecution  from  the 
Arian  party  at  that  time  dominant;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  firmness  of  his  Christian  profession,  he  is  the  first 
who,  without  suffering  death  for  the  truth,  has  been 
honored  in  the  Latin  Church  as  a  confessor  of  the  faith. 
On  his  return  to  Gaul,  about  360,  he  founded  a  convent 
of  monks  near  Poitiers,  where  he  led  a  life  of  great 
austerity  and  seclusion;  but  371  he  was  drawn  by  force 
from  his  retreat,  and  ordained  bishop  of  Tours.  The 
fame  of  his  sanctity,  and  his  repute  as  a  worker  of 
miracles,  attracted  crowds  of  visitants  from  all  parts  of 
Gaul;  and  to  avoid  the  distraction  of  their  importunity, 
he  established  a  monastery  near  Tours,  in  which  he  re¬ 
sided.  He  died  at  Candes.  His  life  by  his  contemporary, 
Sulpicius  Severus,  is  a  very  curious  specimen  of  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  age,  and  in  the  profusion  of 
miraculous  legends  with  which  it  abounds,  might  take 
its  place  among  the  lives  of  the  mediaeval  or  modern 
Roman  Church.  The  only  extant  literary  relic  of  Martin 
is  a  short  Confession  of  Faith  on  the  Holy  Trinity,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Galland,  VII.  559.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  festival  of  his  birth  is  celebrated  Nov.  11; 
and  he  is  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  France.  In 
Scotland,  this  day  is  one  of  the  quarter-days  for  paying 
rent,  and  it  marks  the  winter-term,  called  Martinmas 
(the  mass  of  St.  Martin).  St.  Martin’s  day  took  the 
place  of  an  old  pagan  festival;  and  formerly  in  parts  of 
Germany,  and  elsewhere,  people  used  to  begin  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  day  with  feasting  and  drinking;  hence  the  French 
expressions  martiner  and  faire  la  St.  Martin,  ‘to  feast.’  A 
curious  result  has  been  that  St.  Martin  has  been  regarded 
as  the  patron  saint  both  of  jovial  meetings  and  of  re¬ 
formed  drunkards. 

MAR'TIN,  Sir  Theodore,  ll.d.:  author:  b.  Edinburgh, 
1816,  Sept.  16.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school,  and 
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Studied  law  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1846  he 
became  a  parliamentary  solicitor  in  London.  He  edited 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart’s  translation  of  Rabelais’  Gargan- 
tua  and  Pantagruel  (1838).  In  1845  appeared  Bon  Gaul¬ 
tier  Ballads,  joint  production  of  Martin  and  Prof.  Ay- 
toun;  his  translation  of  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Goethe 
(1858);  Danish  Dramas  (1857);  Odes  of  Horace  (1860; 
enlarged  ed.  2  vols.  1882);  Dante’s  Vita  Nuova  (1862); 
Faust  (1865);  Life  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Consort,  5 
vols.  (1874-80).  In  1880  Martin  was  made  a  k.c.b.,  in 
1896  k.c.v.o.,  received  the  degree  ll.d.  from  Edinburgh, 
and  was  elected  rector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
He  has  since  published  a  volume  on  the  Shakespeare- 
Bacon  controversy;  Life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Schiller’s  Song  of  the  Bell;  a  translation  of  the 
first  six  books  of  Virgil’s  JEneid  (1896);  Helena  Faucit, 
Lady  Martin  (1901);  a  translation  of  Leopardi’s  Poems 
(1905);  etc.  He  accompanied  the  queen  to  Wales  by 
invitation  1889. 

MARTIN,  William  Alexander  Parsons,  d.d.,  ll.d.: 
American  educator:  b.  Livonia,  Ind.,  1827,  Apr.  10.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Indiana  State  University  and 
studied  theology.  He  went  to  China  as  a  missionary  in 
1850  and  has  spent  the  greater  share  of  his  life  there  en¬ 
gaged  in  educational  and  missionary  work.  He  assisted 
in  making  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
China  in  1858,  and  was  an  authority  in  China  on  ques- 
tions  of  international  law.  He  was  professor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Tung  Wen  College  1868-98,  and  then  president 
of  the  New  Imperial  University  until  1900,  when  it  was 
destroyed  in  the  siege  of  Peking,  in  which  city  he  was 
imprisoned  with  the  American  legation.  In  1902  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  University  of  Wuchong.  He 
has  edited  in  Chinese  the  Peking  Scientific  Magazine, 
and  the  Science  Monthly,  and  has  published:  Siege  in 
Peking  (1900);  Chinese  Legends;  The  Lore  of  Cathay 
(1901);  The  Aivakening  of  China  (1907);  etc. 

MARTINDALE,  mar'tin-ddl,  John  Henry:  1815,  Mar. 
20—1881,  Dee.  13;  b.  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.:  soldier.  He 
graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  1835; 
resigned  1836;  studied  law,  wras  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
began  practicing  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  1838;  was  district 
attorney  of  Genesee  co.  1842-5  and  1847-51;  practiced  in 
Rochester  1851-61;  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volun¬ 
teers  1861,  Aug.  9;  distinguished  himself  as  brigade 
commander  during  the  Peninsular  campaign  1862;  mili¬ 
tary  governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  1862,  Nov. — 
1864,  May;  commanded  a  division  in  the  operations  south 
of  Richmond  and  the  siege  of  Petersburg;  and  com¬ 
manded  the  18th  army  corps  on  the  Appomattox  line  till 
forced  to  resign  by  ill-health  1864,  Sept.  13.  He  was 
brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers  for  Malvern  Hill; 
was  attorney-general  of  New  York  1866-8,  and  vice- 
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president  of  the  board  of  managers  of  Soldiers’  Homes 
many  years. 

MARTINEAU,  mar'te-nd,  Harriet:  English  authoress: 
1802,  June  12 — 1876,  June  27;  b.  Norwich;  of  Hugue¬ 
not  extraction;  sister  of  James  Martineau.  Her  educa¬ 
tion  was  conducted  mostly  at  home:  as  a  girl  she  was  a 
lover  of  books,  and  amused  her  solitary  hours  by  com¬ 
mitting  her  thoughts  to  paper.  The  deafness  which  she 
suffered  from  her  youth,  and  which  became  confirmed 
about  her  20th  year,  no  doubt  strengthened  her  habits 
of  study,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  working  out  of 
her  career.  The  life  in  her  home  has  been  characterized 
as  ‘industrious,  intellectual,  and  austere.’  She  appeared 
in  print  (in  a  religious  Unitarian  periodical,  the  Monthly 
Bepository )  while  still  young,  and  when,  1829,  she  and 
her  sisters  lost  their  small  possessions  by  the  failure  of 
the  house  in  which  their  money  was  placed,  she  continued 
to  write,  but  under  the  new  necessity  of  earning  a  live¬ 
lihood.  Her  first  volume,  Devotions  for  Young  People, 
appeared  1823;  followed  1824  by  Christmas  Day,  a  tale; 
and  by  The  Friend,  a  sequel  (1825).  In  1826,  she  pub¬ 
lished  Principle  and  Practice,  and  The  Bioters;  and  for 
two  years  thereafter  she  was  busily  engaged  writing 
stories  and  a  series  of  tracts  on  social  matters,  adapted 
mainly  for  working-people.  In  1830,  she  produced  Tradi¬ 
tions  of  Palestine,  and  the  Association  of  Unitarian  Dis¬ 
senters  awarded  her  prizes  for  essays  on  the  following 
subjects:  The  Faith  as  unfolded  by  many  Prophets,  Prov¬ 
idence  as  manifested  through  Israel,  and  The  Essential 
Faith  of  the  Universal  Church.  Her  next  important  lit¬ 
erary  venture,  The  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy, 
a  series  of  tales,  met  great  and  deserved  success;  and 
was  followed  by  Taxation,  and  by  Poor-Law  and  Paupers. 
In  1834,  she  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  published  Society 
in  America  (1837).  Her  brave  and  strong  advocacy  (in 
the  Westminster  Beview )  of  the  despised  Abolitionist 
cause  in  the  United  States  gave  deep  offense  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea.  In  1839  she  published  DeerbrooTc,  and 
1840,  The  Dour  and  the  Man.  She  afterward  produced 
a  series  of  tales  for  the  young,  the  best  known  of  which 
are  Feats  on  the  Fiord,  and  The  Crofton  Bogs.  During 
1839-44,  when  she  was  more  or  less  an  invalid,  she  wrote 
Life  in  the  Sick-room.  Her  recovery  she  attributed  to 
mesmerism,  an  avowal  which  was  the  cause  of  a  fierce 
discussion  in  the  scientific  world,  and  exposed  her  to 
much  ridicule.  On  her  recovery  she  published  Forest  and 
Game-Law  Tales.  In  1846,  she  visited  Palestine,  and 
collected  materials  for  Eastern  Life,  Present  and  Past, 
which  she  published  on  her  return.  Afterward,  she  com¬ 
pleted  Knight’s  Bistory  of  England  during  the  Thirty 
Years’  Peace.  In  1851,  in  conjunction  with  H.  G.  Atkin¬ 
son,  she  published  a  series  of  Letters  on  the  Laws  of 
Man’s  Social  Nature  and  Development,  and  1869,  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches  (collected^ from  the  Daily  News).  The 
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long  catalogue  of  her  literary  labors  (she  wrote  more 
than  100  books)  includes  her  translation  of  Comte’s  Posi¬ 
tive  Philosophy ;  Household  Education;  Health,  Hus¬ 
bandry,  and  Handicraft,  etc.  Miss  Martineau  was  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  large  reviews  and  the  daily 
and  weekly  press.  Her  Autobiography,  written  and 
printed  many  years  before,  was  published  with  additional 
editorial  vol.  1877. 

MARTINEAU,  James:  English  Unitarian  clergyman 
and  philosopher:  b.  Norwich,  1805,  Apr.  21;  d.  London 
1900,  Jan.  11.  His  father,  Thomas  Martineau,  the  great- 
grandson  of  a  Huguenot  surgeon  who  left  France  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  bombazines.  Harriet  Martineau  (q.v.)  was  an 
elder  sister.  He  was  sent  to  Derby  in  1821  to  ■  study 
civil  engineering,  but  in  the  following  year  became  a 
student  of  Manchester  College,  now  at  Oxford,  then  at 
York.  On  the  completion  of  his  college  course  in  1827 
he  took  charge  for  a  year  of  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter’s  school 
in  Bristol,  and  in  1828  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  co-pastor- 
ship  of  Eustace  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Dublin.  In 
1831  he  published  Hymns  for  Christian  Worship,  and 
next  year  resigned  his  pastorate,  but  shortly  afterward 
accepted  the  co-pastorate  of  Paradise  Street  Chapel, 
Liverpool,  of  which,  in  1835,  he  became  sole  pastor.  In 
1836  appeared  his  first  separate  original  work,  The  Ra¬ 
tionale  of  Religious  Inquiry,  which  attracted  considerable 
attention.  In  1839  he  was  associated  with  J.  H.  Thom 
and  Henry  Giles  in  the  defense  of  Unitarianism  against 
attacks  by  orthodox  clergymen,  and  of  the  13  addresses 
published  in  Unitarianism  Defended  (1839)  five  were  by 
Martineau.  In  1840  he  published  his  collection  of  Hymns 
for  the  Christian  Church  and  Home,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
and  of  political  economy  in  his  old  college,  now  located 
in  Manchester  and  named  Manchester  New  College.  On 
the  removal  of  the  college  to  London  in  1853  he  retained 
his  professorship,  but  did  not  settle  in  London  till  1857. 
In  1848-49  he  spent  15  months  on  the  continent,  mostly 
in  Germany,  during  which  his  philosophical  opinions  were 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  study  of  Greek  and  German 
philosophy  under  Trendelenburg.  The  remaining  pub¬ 
lications  of  his  first  Liverpool  period  are  an  essay  on 
The  Five  Points  of  Christian  Faith  (1841),  and  the  well- 
known  collection  of  sermons  entitled  Eiideavors  after 
the  Christian  Life  (1843-47).  During  the  period  1849- 
57,  when  he  was  pastor  of  Hope  Street  Church,  Liver¬ 
pool,  he  published  many  articles  in  reviews,  among  them 
that  on  Mesmeric  Atheism,  which  finally  completed  his 
sister  Harriet’s  estrangement  from  him.  In  1859,  being 
now  in  London,  he  and  J.  J.  Taylor,  principal  of  Man¬ 
chester  New  College,  were  chosen  joint  ministers  of  Little 
Portland  Street  Chapel,  but  from  1860  till  his  resigna¬ 
tion  in  1872  Martineau  alone  supplied  the  pulpit.  On 
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Taylor’s  death  in  1869  he  became  principal  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his  resignation  in  1885.  In 
1866  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  logic  and 
mental  philosophy  in  University  College,  London,  but 
the  united  opposition  of  orthodoxy  and  secularism  led  by 
George  Grote  managed  to  defeat  him  by  a  single  vote. 
His  publications  during  his  connection  of  28  years  with 
Manchester  New  College  in  London  comprise:  Studies  of 
Christianity  (1869),  a  volume  of  sermons;  Why  Dissent ? 
(1871);  Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer  (1873);  Religion 
as  affected  by  Modern  Materialism  (1874);  Modern  Ma¬ 
terialism:  Its  Attitude  towards  Theology  (1876) ,  a  mas¬ 
terly  attack  on  Tyndall  and  the  scientific  materialists; 
Essays ,  Theological  and  Philosophical  (1875);  Hours  of 
Thought  on  Sacred  Things  (1876-80),  a  collection  of  the 
sermons  of  his  maturer  period;  Ideal  Substitutes  for  God 
Considered  (1880),  a  criticism  of  Moral  Idealism;  The 
Relation  between  Ethics  and  Religion  (1882);  A  Study 
of  Spinoza  (1883),  his  first  great  philosophical  work; 
and  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  (1885),  the  earlier  of  his 
two  masterpieces.  During  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  he  published  his  great  defense  of  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion  entitled  A  Study  of  Religion:  Its 
Sources  and  Contents  (1888);  and  his  freely  critical  Seat 
of  Authority  in  Religion  (1890);  besides  a  volume  of 
Home  Prayers  with  Two  Services  for  Public  Worship 
(1891),  and  a  Collective  edition  in  four  vols.  of  many 
of  his  Essays,  Reviews,  and  Addresses  (1891).  The  first 
academical  degree  conferred  upon  him  was  that  of  ll.d. 
by  Harvard  in  1872,  but  he  received  later  the  degrees 
of  s.t.d.  from  Leyden  (1875),  d.d.  from  Edinburgh 
(1884),  d.c.l.  from  Oxford  (1888),  and  litt.d.  from 
Dublin  (1892).  Martineau  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  his  time,  but  his  greatest  work  was  done 
in  the  fields  of  ethics  and  philosophical  theology.  At 
first  a  necessarian  and  utilitarian,  he  was  latterly  the 
greatest  modern  champion  of  free-will  and  intuitionalism. 
In  the  development  of  his  Christology  from  a  sort  of 
Arianism  to  complete  Humanitarianism,  and  in  his  ever- 
increasing  insistence  upon  the  continuity  of  revelation 
and  the  purely  internal  character  of  ultimate  religious 
authority,  he  sums  up  more  than  any  other  the  history 
of  Unitarianism,  and  indeed  of  liberal  theology  gen¬ 
erally  during  the  19th  c.  He  was  a  powerful  and  elo¬ 
quent  champion  of  Theism  against  scientific  agnosticism 
and  materialism.  All  his  works  are  written  in  a  uniquely 
rhythmic  style,  characterized  by  a  profuse  and  happy 
use  of  figurative  language.  Consult:  Jackson,  James 
Martineau:  A  Biography  and  a  Study  (1900);  Sidgwick, 
Lectures  on  the  Ethics  of  Green,  Spencer  and  Martineau 
(1902);  Drummond,  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Mar¬ 
tineau;  and  Upton,  A  Survey  of  Philosophical  Work 
(1902). 
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MABTINELLI,  mar-ti-neVi,  Sebastian,  Monsignor: 
papal  apostolic  delegate  to  the  United  States:  b.  in 
parish  of  Santa  Anna,  near  Lucca,  province  of  Tuscany, 
Italy,  1848,  Aug.  20.  At  the  age  of  15  he  entered  the 
oraer  of  Augustinians;  made  his  solemn  profession  1865; 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  1871.  He  became  a  con- 
suitor  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office.  In  1889, 
without  having  passed  through  the  offices  of  prior  and 
provincial,  he  w7as  nominated  prior-general  of  the  Her¬ 
mits  of  the  Order  of  St-  Augustine.  In  1894  he  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  chapter  of  the  Augustinian  Order  which 
was  held  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  visited  Ireland  in  1891 
to  preside  over  the  Irish  chapter  of  that  order.  In  1896 
he  was  chosen  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  succeed  Cardinal 
Satolli  as  apostolic  delegate  in  the  United  States;  in 
1901  was  elevated  to  the  cardinalate;  and  was  recalled 
1902. 

MARTINET,  n.  maftin-et:  in  milit.  language,  a  strict 
disciplinarian;  a  teasing  pedant  in  the  minutige  of  dress 
and  discipline — a  term  derived  from  General  Martinet, 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Note. — The  word 
may  be  a  dim.  of  Martin,  formerly  the  name  for  an  ass. 

MARTINETS,  n  plu.  mar'tin-ets  [F.  martinet ]:  small 
lines  fastened  to  the  back  of  a  sail. 

MARTINGALE,  n  mar'tin-gal  [F.  martingale — from 
Martigues  in  Provence,  the  inhabitants  having  been  the 
first  to  wear  stockings  a  la  martingale :  It.  martingala,  an 
old  kind  of  hose]:  a  strap  passing  from  the  nose-band 
of  a  horse,  between  the  fore  legs,  to  the  girth;  part  of 
a  ship’s  rigging. 

MARTINIQUE,  mar-ti-nek' :  West  Indies,  an  island 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and,  except  Guadeloupe,  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  Caribbean  chain.  Area,  381  sq.m.  It  is  very 
mountainous  (Mt.  Pelee,  in  the  n.w.,  4,450  ft.;  Mt. 
Carbet  but  a  little  lower,  while  a  peak  near  the  southern 
coast  rises  to  the  height  of  3,950  ft.).  The  thermometer 
ranges  between  76°  and  88°  F.,  the  summers  being  hot 
and  dry,  autumn  and  a  part  of  winter  hot  and  rainy, 
and  spring  comparatively  cool.  In  1901  the  inhabitants 
numbered  203,781.  About  3  per  cent,  were  Caucasians, 
who  resided  chiefly  in  St.  Pierre;  the  balance  of  the 
population — those  who,  in  the  main,  suffered  least  from 
the  disaster  of  1902 — are  described  as  negroes,  mulat- 
toes,  ‘eopre,  chabin,  and  mates’ — that  is,  blends  of  the 
African,  Carib  Indian  (q.v.),  Mongolian,  and  French 
races.  A  large  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
forests  of  silk-cotton,  species  of  mahogany,  etc.  The 
flora  is  closely  related  to  that  of  South  America;  the* 
fauna  abounds  in  minor  reptiles  and  insects.  Of  the  snake 
kind  the  most  dreaded  is  the  fer-de-lance,  whose  bite  is 
fatal.  The  principal  crop  is  sugar,  and  in  former  years 
about  60,000  tons  were  produced  annually;  but  the  out¬ 
put  has  fallen  to  25,000  or  28,000  tons.  Attempts  to 
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raise  coffee  and  cacao  on  a  large  scale  have  not  been 
successful.  The  total  foreign  trade  is  about  $11,000,000 
annually,  nearly  equally  divided  between  exports  and 
imports.  Martinique  is  a  colony  of  France,  sending  one 
senator  and  one  deputy  to  the  French  legislature.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  governor  and  general  coun¬ 
cil.  Educational  institutions  are:  a  law  school  at  Fort  de 
France,  several  secondary  or  normal  schools,  and  about 
100  primary  schools.  The  island  was  acquired  by  the 
French  in  1635.  Toward  the  close  of  the  18th  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  19th  c.  it  was  temporarily  held  by  the 
British.  In  1902,  May,  volcanic  eruptions  from  Mt.  Pelee 
(q.v.)  destroyed  St.  Pierre,  which  was  the  largest  city 
on  the  island,  with  a  population  of  26,011,  and  the 
residents  of  that  place  perished,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion;  but  the  statement  commonly  made,  that  ‘a  great 
part  of  the  island  was  overwhelmed,’  is  incorrect.  The 
scope  of  Pelee’s  work  was  limited.  About  10,000  persons 
besides  those  in  St.  Pierre  lost  their  lives  (in  all,  20 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population);  the  best  agricultural 
regions,  however,  in  the  south  and  along  the  eastern 
coast,  were  uninjured.  The  capital,  Fort  de  France 
(population  22,164)  is  situated  in  the  s.w.,  and  is  im¬ 
portant  as  being  the  military  and  naval  headquarters  and 
rendezvous  in  the  French  Antilles;  the  terminus  of  the 
French  transatlantic  steamers  and  West  Indian  cable 
system.  A  statue  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  who  was 
born  in  Martinique,  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  gardens  of  Fort  de  France.  The  military  force  con¬ 
sists  of  over  1,100  French  soldiers.  The  capital  has  had 
its  share  of  misfortunes  in  the  past:  it  was  nearly  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire  in  1890,  and  partially  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1839. 

MAR'TIN  MAR  PREL'ATE,  Controversy  of:  based 
on  seven  tracts  secretly  published  in  England  between 
1588,  Nov.,  and  1589,  July,  by  ‘Martin  Mar  Prelate, 
Gentleman,’  in  which  the  queen,  bishops,  and  all  the 
clergy  of  the  English  Church  were  attacked,  ‘assailed 
with  every  kind  of  contumely.’  Whoever  the  author  was, 
he  vigorously  defended  in  them  the  most  extreme  inde¬ 
pendency;  and  the  secrecy  of  their  publication  and  bold¬ 
ness  of  language  obtained  for  them  a  wide  circulation. 
The  name  of  the  alleged  author  was  unquestionably  ficti¬ 
tious.  Various,  but  uniformly  unsuccessful,  efforts  were 
made  to  establish  the  authorship.  Messrs.  Udal  and 
Penry,  both  Independent  ministers,  were  charged  with 
the  authorship  and  tried,  but  neither  would  make  any 
disclosures.  In  Dexter’s  Congregationalism  as  Seen  in  Its 
Literature ,  the  author  ascribes  their  authorship  to  Henry 
Barr  owe  and  their  publication  to  John  Penry. 

MARTINMAS,  n.  mar'tin-mas  [ Martin ,  and  mass']:  St. 
Martin’s  day  (Nov.  11);  also  the  winter  term  then  be¬ 
ginning.  See  Martin,  Saint  (bishop  of  Tours). 
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MARTINSBURG,  mar'tins-berg :  city,  county  seat  of 
Berkeley  Co.,  W.  Va.;  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroads;  about  65  m.  n.w.  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  valuable 
stone  quarries  and  forests  which  furnish  timber  for  many 
mills.  The  chief  manufactures  are  hosiery,  woolen  goods, 
lime,  wagons,  lumber,  and  canned  goods.  The  repair 
shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  and  slate  and 
limestone  quarries  furnish  employment  for  a  number  of 
people.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  government  build¬ 
ing,  which  cost  $100,000;  the  Berkeley  Female  Seminary, 
the  Berkeley  Female  Institute,  and  the  King’s  Daughters’ 
Hospital.  The  waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  municipality.  Pop.  (1900)  7,564.  Martinsburg,  as 
the  chief  city  of  the  lower  Shenandoah  valley,  on  the 
main  road  leading  across  the  Potomac,  the  converging 
point  of  several  roads,  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail¬ 
road  running  through  it,  was  an  important  point  in  the 
military  operations  of  the  valley  during  the  Civil  war. 
Then  it  was  in  Virginia.  Early  in  July,  1861,  Gen. 
Patterson,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  occupied  the  place, 
the  Confederates  falling  back  to  Winchester.  Patterson 
soon  abandoned  it,  and  it  was  reoccupied  by  the  Con¬ 
federates.  Early  in  March,  1862,  it  was  again  occupied 
by  the  Union  forces  under  Gen.  Banks,  the  Confederates 
falling  back  up  the  valley.  It  was  abandoned  1862,  May 
25,  after  Banks’  defeat  at  Winchester,  but  soon  reoccu¬ 
pied  by  Banks.  On  Sept.  8,  1862,  Gen.  Julius  White  was 
in  command  of  the  place  with  about  2,500  men  of  all 
arms.  At  this  time  Gen.  Lee  had  crossed  the  Potomac 
and  was  at  Frederick,  Md.  On  the  10th  Jackson  led  a 
column  from  Frederick,  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williams¬ 
port,  and  moved  on  Martinsburg.  White  retreated  during 
the  night  of  the  11th  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  In  1863,  June, 
when  Ewell’s  corps  moved  down  the  valley  in  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  campaign  the  place  was  held  by  Col.  B.  F.  Smith 
with  1,200  infantry  and  a  battery.  On  June  13  Ewell,  at 
Cedarville,  detached  Jenkins’  cavalry  brigade  and  Rodes’ 
infantry  division  to  surround  and  capture  the  Union 
forces  at  Berryville  and  Martinsburg.  Both  garrisons 
escaped,  Smith,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  infantry, 
crossing  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  and  making  his 
way  to  Maryland  Heights.  The  battery  retreated  by  the 
Williamsport  road,  was  pursued,  and  lost  five  of  its  six 
guns,  with  200  infantry  accompanying  it.  On  July  1, 
1864,  the  place  was  held  by  Gen.  Sigel  with  about  3,200 
infantry  and  dismounted  cavalry,  and  a  battery.  On  the 
2d  Early  arrived  at  Winchester  on  his  campaign  to 
menace  Washington  and,  u*nder  Gen.  Lee’s  instructions, 
first  to  clear  out  the  lower  valley  and  wreck  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  railroad.  Parties  were  sent  n.  and  w. 
against  the  railroad,  and  on  the  3d  Bradley  T.  Johnson, 
with  a  cavalry  brigade,  was  ordered  to  move  through 
Smithfield  and  Lee  Town,  cross  the  railroad  at  Kearnys- 
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ville,  e.  of  Martinsburg,  and,  pushing  n.,  unite  with 
McCausland  at  Hainesville  beyond  Martinsburg.  John¬ 
son  arrived  at  Lee  Town  early  in  the  morning,  where  he 
was  met  by  Col.  J.  A.  Mulligan  with  about  2,000  men  and 
a  battery,  and  after  a  hard  fight  was  driven  back  on  the 
divisions  of  Rodes  and  Ramseur,  which  were  supporting 
him.  Breckinridge’s  division,  which  marched  on  the  main 
road  to  Martinsburg,  drove  before  it  Stahel’s  cavalry, 
on  outpost  at  Darkesville.  Sigel,  warned  of  approaching 
danger,  burned  his  stores,  collected  his  command,  and, 
leaving  Martinsburg  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  and  occupied  Maryland 
Heights.  Early  cleared  the  valley  and  advanced  on 
Washington,  and  on  the  11th  Martinsburg  was  occupied 
by  Sullivan’s  division  of  Hunter’s  command,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  Union  occupation  until  the  25th,  when  Crook, 
being  defeated  by  Early  at  Kernstown,  was  driven 
through  Winchester,  made  a  short  stand  at  Martinsburg, 
and  recrossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport.  Early  again 
occupying  the  town  and  destroying  the  railroad  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  continuing  in  possession  until  Aug. 
10,  when,  upon  Sheridan’s  advance  to  Halltown,  he 
abandoned  Martinsburg  and  Winchester  and  fell  back 
to  Strasburg.  He  advanced  from  Strasburg  on  the  17th 
and  reoccupied  Martinsburg  on  the  19th  with  his  cavalry. 
From  this  time  until  Sept.  17  the  place  was  held  alter¬ 
nately  by  Union  and  Confederate  cavalry,  on  the  17th  by 
Averell’s  Union  division.  On  that  day  Early  left  Win' 
Chester  with  a  heavy  force  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  on  the  18th  attacked  and  drove  Averell  from 
Martinsburg  across  the  Opequon.  Sheridan  defeated 
Early  on  the  Opequon  on  the  19th,  and  drove  him  up  the 
valley;  and  Martinsburg  was  again  occupied  by  Union 
troops,  to  remain  in  their  possession  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  Pop.  (1910)  10,698. 

MAR'TIN’S  FERRY,  city,  in  Belmont  co.,  O.;  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Cleveland,  L.  & 
W.,  the  Wheeling  B.  &  T.,  and  the  Wheeling  &  L.  E. 
railroads;  almost  opposite  Wheeling,  W.  Ya.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  in  1769  and  in  1865,  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village.  The  charter 
under  which  it  is  now  governed  was  granted  in  1885.  It 
is  situated  in  a  region  noted  for  its  abundance  of 
bituminous  coal,  iron,  and  limestone.  The  chief  manu¬ 
factures  are  iron,  steel,  stoves,  shovels,  nails,  glass,  tin, 
machine-shop  products,  lumber,  barrels,  and  boxes.  The 
city  owns  and  operates  the  electric-light  plant  and  the 
waterworks.  Pop.  (1900)  7,760;  (1910)  9,133. 

MART  IUS,  mdr'tse-ds,  Carl  Friedrich  Philipp  von: 
German  botanist  and  traveller  in  Brazil:  1794 — 1868;  b. 
Erlangen.  He  studied  medicine  at  Erlangen;  and  1817 
went  to  Brazil  as  member  of  a  scientific  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  governments,  These 
works  are:  lieise  nach  Brasilien  (3  vols.  Munich  1824-31); 
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Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum  (3  vols.  Munich 
1824-32);  leones  Plantarum  Crypto, gamicarum  (Munich 
1828-34).  He  published  also  a  most  valuable  monograph 
of  palms,  Genera  et  Species  Palmarum  (3  vols.  Munich 
1823-45).  He  is  author  also  of  works  on  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica,  e.g.,  Die  Pflanzen  und  Thiere  des  tropischen  Amer- 
ika  (Munich  1831);  Das  Naturell,  die  Krankheiten,  das 
Arztthum,  und  die  Heilmittel  der  Urbewohner  Brasiliens 
(Munich  1843);  Systema  Materice  Medicce  Vegetabilis 
Brasiliensis  (Leip.  1843).  He  was  professor  of  botany 
and  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich. 

MARTLEMAS,  n.  mdrt'l-mas:  a  corrupt  OE.  spelling 
for  Martinmas. 

MARTLET,  n.  mdrflet  [F.  martinet,  a  dim.  of  Mar¬ 
tin,  a  martin]:  kind  of  swallow;  in  her.,  a  fanciful  bird, 
shaped  like  a  martin  or  swallow,  with  long  wings,  very 
short  beak  and  thighs,  and  (except  in  the  earliest 
heraldry)  no  visible  legs;  given  as  a  mark  of  cadency  to 
the  fourth  son;  also  otherwise  used  as  a  charge. 

MAR'TY,  Martin:  Roman  Catholic  bishop:  b.  Schwyz, 
Switzerland,  1834,  Jan.  12;  d.  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  1896, 
Sept.  19.  He  received  a  collegiate  education  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Austria,  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1856  and  in  1860  came  to  the  United  States.  He  assisted 
in  the  founding  of  a  priory  at  St.  Meinrad’s,  Ind.,  and 
was  its  first  superior;  through  his  efforts  the  priory 
became  an  abbey  in  1870  and  Marty  was  raised  to  the 
rank,  of  mitred  abbot.  He  resigned  his  office  several 
years  later  in  order  to  perform  mission  work  among  the 
Indians  of  Dakota,  over  whom  he  gained  a  wide  in¬ 
fluence.  He  mastered  their  language  and  wrote  a  Sioux 
grammar  and  dictionary.  In  1880  he  became  the  first 
bishop  of  Sioux  Falls,  and  in  1894  was  transferred  to 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

MARTYN,  map  tin,  Henry:  1781,  Feb.  18 — 1812,  Oct. 
16;  b.  Truro,  England:  missionary.  He  graduated  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1801;  was  chosen  fellow 
1802;  ordained  deacon  in  the  Anglican  Church  1803; 
priest  1805;  appointed  a  chaplain  of  the  E.  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  sailed  for  Madras  1805,  July  17.  He  reached 
Calcutta  1806,  Apr.,  and  his  first  station  at  Dinapore 
in  Sept.  His  great  work  in  India  was  performed  at  the 
military  stations  of  Dinapore  and  Cawnpore,  and  in  the 
space  of  less  than  4£  years.  He  readily  acquired  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  Hindostanee  language,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  labor  among  the  natives,  as  well  as  among 
the  soldiers  and  English  residents.  He  applied  himself 
closely  to  preparing  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and 
other  religious  works  in  the  vernacular,  and  by  1807, 
Feb.,  he  had  finished  a  translation  of  part  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Parables.  In  1808  he  finished  an  idiomatic 
Hindostanee  version  of  the  New  Testament;  and  the 
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great  utility  of  this  work  led  influential  friends  to  urge 
on  him  the  preparation  of  a  Persian  version,  which  he 
tediously  accomplished,  but  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  His 
health  failing,  he  determined  to  return  to  England  to 
recuperate  1811,  but  on  the  way  stopped  at  Shiraz, 
Persia,  where  he  finished  his  Persian  New  Testament 
1812,  Feb.,  and  spent  6  months  in  preparing  a  Persian 
version  of  the  Psalms.  At  Shiraz  and  Tebriz  he  held 
public  disputations  with  the  doctors  of  Mohammedan 
law,  and  answered  the  defense  of  Mohammedanism  with 
a  defense  of  Christianity  delivered  in  the  vernacular. 
He  resumed  his  journey,  starting  on  horseback  toward 
Constantinople,  1,500  m.  distant.  This  journey  under 
the  burning  sun  of  Asia  Minor  proved  too  much  for  his 
frail  constitution,  further  debilitated  by  fever  and  ague, 
and  at  Toeat,  amid  strangers,  he  passed  to  his  eternal 
reward.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the  Armenian  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Tocat,  and  a  monument  was  erected  over  them 
1823.  See  Memoir  of  Be v.  Henry  Martyn,  b.d.  (London 
1819:81);  Sermons  of  Henry  Martyn  (Boston  1822); 
Journal  and  Letters  of  Henry  Martyn  (2  vols.,  London 
1827);  and  Henry  Martyn  (New  York  1881). 

MARTYN,  William  Carlos,  d.d.,  litt.d.:  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  historical  writer:  b.  New 
York  1843,  Dec.  15.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1869,  was  ordained  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministry  in  that  year,  and  has  held  several  im¬ 
portant  charges,  but  has  devoted  his  later  years  to  lit¬ 
erary  work.  From  1897-1903  he  was  director  of  the  Ab¬ 
bey  Press.  He  has  published:  Life  of  John  Milton 
(1866);  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England  (1870); 
Wendell  Phillips— the  Agitator  (1890);  Christian  Citi¬ 
zenship  (1896);  Sour  Saints  and  Sweet  Sinners  (1898); 
Life  of  Martin  Luther;  History  of  the  English  Puritans ; 
History  of  the  Huguenots;  The  Dutch  Beformation; 
Lives  of  William  E.  Dodge  and  John  B.  Gough;  etc. 

MARTYN'IA:  a  genus  of  annual  and  perennial  herbs 
of  the  order  Pedaliacece,  or  according  to  some  authors, 
Bignaniacece.  The  ten  species  have  tuber-shaped  roots; 
thick  sub-erect  stems;  opposite  or  alternate  heart-shaped 
leaves;  showy  catalpa-like  flowers  in  short  terminal 
racemes;  and  horned  capsules  which  suggest  the  names 
unicorn  plant  and  proboscis-flower.  When  ripe  the  cap¬ 
sules  split  and  expose  numerous  black  wrinkled  seeds. 
The  stems  and  foliage  are  clammy  and  malodorous,  but 
the  flowers  of  some  species  not  unpleasantly  perfumed. 
The  species  are  all  natives  of  warm  parts  of  America, 
especially  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley.  They  are 
often  planted  for  ornament,  as  curiosities,  and  for  their 
capsules,  which  while  young  and  tender  are  used  as 
material  for  pickles.  M.  prohoscidea,  to  which  the  pop¬ 
ular  names  are  generally  applied,  is  the  most  commonly 
grown. 
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MARTYR,  n.  mar'ter  [Gr.  martur,  a  witness :  It.  mat * 
tire;  Sp.  martir;  F.  and  AS.  martyr ,  a  martyr]  :  one  who 
bears  witness  to  his  belief  by  suffering  persecution  or 
death  for  it,  especially  applied  to  religious  belief ;  one 
who  suffers  persecution  or  death  in  defense  of  any  cause ; 
one  suffering  from  some  very  severe  bodily  disease :  Y. 
to  subject  to  extreme  persecution,  or  to  put  to  death,  on 
account  of  belief  or  opinions ;  to  torment ;  to  murder. 
Mar'tyring,  imp.  Mar'tyred,  pp.  -terd:  Adj.  perse* 
cuted  or  put  to  death  for  one’s  belief,  especially  for  one’s 
religious  opinions.  Martyrdom,  n.  mar'ter-dum,  the 
death  or  sufferings  of  a  martyr. — Martyr  is  specially  the 
name  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  those  who,  by  fearless 
confession  of  Christ,  and  especially  by  fortitude  in  sub¬ 
mitting  to  death  itself  rather  than  deny  their  Lord,  bore 
the  4  witness  ’  of  their  blood  to  the  superhuman  origin  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Of  this  use  of  the  word,  there  are 
examples  also  in  the  New  Test.,  Acts  xxii.  20 ;  Rev.  ii.  13 ; 
xvii.  6 ;  though  this  meaning,  as  its  technical  and  estab¬ 
lished  signification,  is  derived  mainly  from  ecclesiastical 
writers.  During  the  Persecutions  (q.v.)  of  the  Christians 
in  the  first  three  centuries,  contemporary  writers,  pagan 
and  Christian,  record  that  many  Christians,  preferring 
death  to  apostasy,  became  martyrs  or  witnesses  in  blood 
to  the  faith,  often  with  utmost  heroism.  The  courage 
and  constancy  of  the  sufferers  won  the  highest  admira¬ 
tion  from  the  brethren.  It  was  held  a  special  privilege 
to  receive  the  martyr’s  benediction,  to  kiss  his  chains, 
to  visit  him  in  prison,  or  to  converse  with  him ;  and,  as 
it  was  held  that  their  great  and  superabundant  merit 
might,  in  the  eyes  of  the  church,  compensate  for  the  lax¬ 
ity  and  weakness  of  less  perfect  brethren,  a  practice 
gradually  arose  by  which  the  martyrs  gave  to  those  sin¬ 
ners  who  were  undergoing  from  the  church  a  course  of 
public  penance,  letters  of  commendation  to  their  bishop, 
in  order  that  their  course  of  penance  might  be  shortened 
or  suspended  altogether :  see  Indulgence.  The  day  of 
a  martyrdom,  moreover,  as  the  day  of  the  martyr’s  en¬ 
tering  into  eternal  life,  was  called  the  4  natal  ’  or  4  birth  ’ 
day,  and  was  celebrated  with  peculiar  honor  and  special 
religious  services.  Their  bodies,  clothes,  books,  and 
other  objects  which  they  had  possessed  were  honored  as 
Relics  (q.v.),  and  their  tombs  were  visited  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  asking  their  intercession  :  see  Invocation.  The 
number  of  martyrs  who  suffered  death  during  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity  has  been  a  subject  of  great  contro¬ 
versy.  The  ecclesiastical  writers,  with  natural  pride  of 
partisanship,  have,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  been  led 
into  exaggeration.  Some  of  their  statements  are  palpa¬ 
bly  excessive ;  and  Gibbon,  in  his  well-known  16th  chap¬ 
ter,  throws  great  doubt  even  on  the  most  moderate  com¬ 
putations  of  the  old  church,  historians.  But  it  is  clearly 
though  briefly  shown  by  Guizot  in  his  notes  on  this  cele¬ 
brated  chapter  (see  Milman’s  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall, 
I.  598),  that  Gibbon’s  criticisms  are  founded  on  unfair 
and  partial  data,  and  that  even  the  authorities  on  which 
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he  relies  demonstrate  the  fallaciousness  of  his  conclu* 
sions.  The  subject  is  discussed  with  much  learning  and 
considerable  moderation  in  Ruinart’s  Acta  Primitiva  et 
Sincera  Martyrum.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion 
also  has  existed  as  to  what,  in  exploration  of  the  ancient 
Christian  tombs  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  signs  of  martyrdom.  The  chief  signs,  in  the 
the  opinion  of  older  critics,  were  (1),  the  letters  B.  M. ; 
(2),  the  figure  of  a  palm-tree;  and  (3),  a  phial  with  the 
remains  of  a  red  liquor  believed  to  be  blood.  Each  of 
these  has  been  the  subject  of  dispute,  but  the  last  is  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  the  conclusive  sign  of  martyrdom. 
The  first  recorded  martyr  of  Christianity,  called  the 
‘proto-martyr,’  was  the  deacon  Stephen,  whose  death  is 
recorded  Acts  vi.,  vii.  The  proto-martyr  of  Britain  was 
Alban  of  Verulam,  who  suffered  under  Diocletian  286  or 
303. 

MARTYROLOGY,  n.  mdr'ter-ol'o-ji  [Gr.  martur ,  a  wit¬ 
ness  ;  logos,  a  discourse]  :  history  or  register  of  martyrs ; 
calendar  of  martyrs  and  other  saints  arranged  in  the 
order  of  months  and  days ;  intended  partly  to  be  read  in 
the  public  services  of  the  church,  partly  for  the  guidance 
of  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  toward  the  saints  and 
martyrs.  The  use  of  the  M.  is  common  to  the  Latin  and 
to  the  Greek  Church,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is  called 
Menologion  (from  Men,  a  month)  or  ‘  month-calendar,’ 
sometimes  Analogion.  The  earliest  extant  Greek  M.  or 
menology  dates  from  the  9th  c.,  published  1727  by  Cardi¬ 
nal  Urbini.  The  oldest  M.  known  of,  was  Eusebius’s 
collection  of  records  of  persecutions;  and  his  trea¬ 
tise  On  the  Martyrs  oj  Palestine,  preserved  in  an  anc. 
Syriac  version  ed.  by  Cureton.  Next  has  been  placed  as 
the  oldest  Latin  M.,  the  calendar  of  saints’  days  attributed 
to  Jerome,  published  in  the  11th  vol.  of  the  collected  ed. 
of  his  works  by  Yallars ;  but  the  genuineness  at  least  of 
portions  of  it  is  more  than  doubtful.  A  later  M.,  said  to 
be  by  Jerome,  is  merely  a  rude  patchwork,  from  many 
ancient  church  calendars ;  yet  this  seems  the  basis  of  all 
martyrologies  since  in  the  Western  Church.  In  the 
mediaeval  period  martyrologies  were  issued  in  England 
by  Venerable  Bede ;  in  France  by  Florus,  Ado  and  Usuard ; 
and  in  Germany  by  St  Gall,  Nolter,  and  Rabanus  Maurus. 
The  so-called  ‘  Roman  Martyrology  ’  is  designed  for  the 
entire  church,  and  was  published  by  authority  of  Greg¬ 
ory  XIII.,  with  a  critical  commentary  by  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  Baronius  1586 ;  a  still  more  critical  edition  was 
issued  by  the  learned  Jesuit,  Herebert  Rosweid.  Mar'- 
TYROiiOGTcAii,  a.  -loj'i-kdl,  pert,  to  martyrs.  Mar'tyr- 
oi/ogist,  n.  -dl'6-jist,  a  writer  of  an  account  of  martyrs. 

MA'RUM,  or  Mar'ram  :  see  Ammophila. 

MARUT,  ma'rut,  Hind,  mur'ut :  in  Hindu  mythol- 
logy,  the  god  of  wind ;  his  wife  is  Anjana,  and  his  son 
Hanuman  (q.v.).  Bhtma,  the  second  of  the  Pan'd'u 
princes  (see  Mahabharata),  is  likewise  considered  an 
offspring  of  this  god. 
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MARVEL,  n.  mdr'vel  |F.  merveilte ,  a  marvel — from  It, 
maruviglia — from  L.  mirabiVia ,  wonderful  things  :  comp. 
G-ael.  miorbhuil,  a  wonder]  :  something  astonishing  or 
wonderful :  V.  to  wonder ;  to  be  astonished.  Mar'vel- 
LiNGimp.  Mar'velled,  pp.  -veld.  Mar'vellous,  a.  -vel~ 
us,  wonderful;  astonishing;  surpassing  creditor  belief. 
Mar'vellously,  ad.  -us-l i.  Mar'vellousness,  n.  -nes, 
the  quality  of  being  wonderful  or  strange.  The  Marvel¬ 
lous,  that  which  exceeds  nature,  or  is  improbable. — Syn. 
of  ‘marvel,  n.’:  wonder;  prodigy;  surprise;  miracle; 
monster ;  admiration ;  astonishment ;  incredibility. 

MARVELL,  mdr'vil ,  Andrew  :  English  political  writer, 
and  satirist:  1621,  Mar.  31 — 1678,  Aug.  16;  b.  Winestead, 
Yorkshire;  his  father  being  master  of  Hull  Grammar • 
-  school  and  lecturer  of  Trinity  Church.  He  studied  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  spent  several  years  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  4  to  very  good  purpose,' 
according  to  his  friend,  John  Milton.  He  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  1646 ;  in  1652,  was  employed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  as  tu¬ 
tor  to  his  nephew,  a  Mr.  Dutton;  in  1657,  became  assist. - 
sec.  to  Milton ;  and  1658,  was  chosen  by  Hull  to  represent 
it  in  parliament.  M.’s  parliamentary  career  was  both 
singular  and  honorable.  Without  fortune  or  influence, 
possessing  no  commanding  talent  as  a  speaker,  he  maim 
tained  a  character  for  integrity,  so  genuine  and  high  that 
his  constituency  felt  itself  honored  by  his  conduct,  and 
allowed  him  to  the  end  of  his  life  4  a  handsome  pension.’ 
Otherwise,  it  would  have  occasionally  fared  ill  with  this 
incorruptible  patriot,  for  he  was  often  reduced  to  great 
pecuniary  straits.  He  accepted  the  Commonwealth  as 
the  actual  government,  but  never  changed  his  preference 
for  monarchy.  Yet  in  the  venal  and  corrupt  period 
following  the  restoration,  M.  refused  to  join  the  general 
ehorus  of  flatterers  of  the  royal  proceedings.  Charles 
II.  made  many  fruitless  efforts  to  win  M.  over  to  the 
court-party.  The  story  of  the  interview  between  M. 
and  his  old  school-fellow,  the  lord  treasurer  Danby,  who 
had  found  out  the  patriot’s  lodgings  (with  difficulty) 

4  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  in  one  of  the  little  courts  in  the 
Strand,’  is  believed  to  be  essentially  true,  and  indicates 
a  certain  noble  republican  simplicity  of  nature.  M.  was 
tolerant  in  religion,  broad-minded  in  politics,  and  mor¬ 
ally  pure  in  a  society  fearfully  corrupt.  His  writings, 
partly  in  verse,  and  partly  in  prose,  are  satirical,  sharp, 
honest,  and  pithy  (like  his  talk),  but  they  relate  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  temporary  interest,  and  are  now  seldom  read. 
The  best  edition  is  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart’s  (4  vols.  1872- 
75). 

MARVEL  OF  PERU :  see  Jalap. 

MARVER,  n.  mdr'ver  [F.  marbre,  a  correcting-stom 
among  printers — from  L.  marmorem,  marble]  :  a  slab  of 
cast-iron  upon  which  a  small  quantity  of  hot  glass  from 
the  crucible  is  rolled  to  give  it  a  regular  form,  that  the 
glass  when  blown  may  have  a  uniform  thickness. 

MARWAR':  see  Joudpore. 
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KARL  MARX, 

Foremost  Defender  of  Communism. 


MARX. 

MARX,  marks,  Karl:  German  socialist:  b.  Treves 
18] 8,  May  5;  d.  London  1883,  March  14.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin,  and  in 
1842  took  up  journalism,  becoming  editor  of  the 
Rheinische  Zeitung,  a  democratic  journal;  his  socialistic 
articles  in  this  paper  caused  its  suppression  in  1843. 
Marx  then  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Deutsch-Franzosische  Jahrbucher,  to 
which  he  contributed  articles  on  the  Hegelian  Philosophy 
of  Eight.  He  was  expelled  from  France  in  1845,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Brussels,  where  he  assisted  in  organizing  the 
German  Workingmen’s  Association,  was  also  active  in 
the  organization  of  the  Communist  League,  and  with 
Engels  issued  the  famous  Communist  Manifesto  in  1847, 
which  was  the  first  public  declaration  of  international 
socialism.  In  1848  Marx  returned  to  Germany,  started 
the  Neue  Rheinische  Zeitung,  and  was  active  in  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  that  year.  Banished  from 
Germany  in  1849,  he  went  first  to  Paris,  then  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  lived  till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  de¬ 
voted  himself  largely  to  the  study  of  economic  questions, 
and  was  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
other  papers.  In  1864  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  International  Workingmen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  (q.v.),  and  practically  shaped  its  policy  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years;  he  was  also  interested  in  the  organization 
of  the  German  Social  Democrats,  who  united  with  the 
International  in  1869.  After  1873  he  took  no  active  part 
in  politics,  but  devoted  his  time  to  the  completion  of 
his  work  on  capitalism,  Das  Kapital  (Capital),  the  first 
volume  of  which  had  been  published  in  1867  (English 
translation  1886) ;  the  second  and  third  volumes  were 
left  in  manuscript,  and  Vol.  II.  was  published  in  1885. 
Vol.  III.  in  1894,  under  the  editorship  of  Engel.  He 
also  wrote:  Zur  Kritik  der  Politischen  Oekonomie  (1859); 
Lohnarbeit  und  Kapital  (English  translation,  Wage  La¬ 
bor  and  Capital );  Misere  de  la  Philosophie  (1847);  The 
ISth  Brumaire  of  Louis  Bonaparte  (1852);  Life  of  Lord 
Palmerston  (1850);  and  Revolution  and  Counter-Revo¬ 
lution. 

Marx  was  undoubtedly  the  founder  of  the  modern  so¬ 
cialistic  school;  in  fact  he  first  gave  definite  scientific 
statement  to  the  principles  of  modern  socialism.  His 
greatest  and  best-known  work,  Das  Kapital,  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  acute  reasoning,  extensive  reading  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  skilful  exposition.  In  this  he  analyzes  care¬ 
fully  his  theory  of  value,  which  is  that  the  measure  of 
the  value  of  a  commodity  is  the  amount  of  labor  ‘so¬ 
cially  necessary’  to  produce  it,  and  shows  how  under 
the  capitalistic  system  the  laborers  are  exploited  of  what 
they  produce  over  and  above  their  wages  (surplus  value). 
See  Socialism.  Consult:  Aveling,  The  Student’s  Marx; 
Deville,  The  People’s  Marx,  for  epitomes  of  Capital. 
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MARY,  The  Blessed  Virgin  (Heb.  Miriam ,  Gr.  Maria 
or  Mariam):  called  in  the  New  Testament  ‘the  mother 
of  Jesus’  (Matt.  ii.  11 ;  Acts  i.  14).  As  the  mother  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  according  to  the  flesh,  she  is  held  in  honor 
by  all  Christians :  this  honor  has  taken  on  such  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  in  the  churches  of  the 
East — the  Greek,  Syrian,  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  Anninian — 
that  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  is  invoked  with  a 
higher  religious  worship  and  a  iirmer  confidence  than 
that  of  all  the  other  saints.  Of  this  worship  no  hint  is 
given  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  its  prominence  in  the 
church  dates  from  the  council  of  Ephesus,  431. — Of  the 
Virgin’s  personal  history,  few  particulars  are  recorded  in 
Scripture.  Some  details  are  filled  up  from  the  works  of 
the  early  Fathers,  especially  their  commentaries  or 
deductions  from  the  scriptural  narrative ;  some  from  the 
apocryphal  writings  of  the  first  centuries,  and  some  from 
mediaeval  or  modern  legendaries.  The  twofold  genealogy 
of  our  Lord  (Matt.  i.  1-16 ;  Luke  iii.  23-38)  contains  the 
only  statement  regarding  the  family  of  M.  which  the 
sacred  writers  have  left.  From  this  it  is  known  that  the 
Virgin  was  of  the  same  tribe  with  her  husband  Joseph — • 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  royal  lineage  of  David 
(see  Ps.  cxxxii.  11 ;  Luke  i.  32 ;  Rom.  i.  3) ;  that  she  had 
a  sister,  probably  of  the  same  name  with  herself,  Mary 
(Jn.  xix.  25);  and  that  she  was  connected  by  marriage, 
with  Elisabeth,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  lineage 
of  Aaron.  All  beyond  this  concerning  her  antecedents 
and  family,  is  tradition,  and  of  little  weight.  The  inci¬ 
dents  in  her  personal  history  recorded  in  Scripture  are 
few  in  number,  and  almost  entirely  refer  to  her  relations 
with  the  Lord  Jesus :  see  Matt.  i. ;  ii. ;  xii. :  Luke  i. ; 
ii. :  John  ii. ;  xix. :  Acts  i.,  where  the  last  notice  of  her 
is  of  her  ‘continuing  steadfastly  in  prayer’  with  the 
disciples  and  the  holy  women  at  Jerusalem  after  the 
Lord’s  ascension  (Acts  i.  14).  Beyond  these  few  facts, 
the  Scripture  is  silent  as  to  the  life  of  M.  during  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  on  earth;  nor  of  her  later 
life  is  there  any  record  whatever  in  the  canonical  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  apocryphal  gospels,  entitled  ‘  The  Gospel  of 
the  Nativity  of  Mary,’  and  the  ‘  Protevangelion  of  the 
Birth  of  Christ,’  contain  some  additional,  but,  of  course, 
unauthentic  and  legendary  particulars  as  to  the  lineage, 
birth,  and  early  years  of  M. ;  among  which  is  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  story  of  her  betrothal  with  Joseph,  immortalized 
by  the  pencil  of  Raphael,  according  to  which  narrative 
Joseph  was  selected  from  among  all  who  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  as  suitors  for  the  hand  of  M.  by  the  supernatural 
sign  of  a  dove  issuing  from  his  rod  and  alighting  upon 
his  head  (see  the  Protevangelion,  cap.  viii.).  As  to  her 
history  after  the  ascension  of  her  Son,  the  traditions 
differ  wiueiy.  A  letter  ascribed  to  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  speaks  of  her  as  having  lived  with  John  at 
Ephesus,  where  she  died,  and  was  buried.  Another 
epistle,  nearly  contemporaneous,  tells  that  she  died  and 
was  buried  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
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Olives.  Connected  with  this  tradition  is  the  incident,  so 
frequent  a  subject  of  sacred  art,  of  the  apostles  coming 
to  her  tomb  on  the  third  day  after  her  interment,  am. 
finding  the  tomb  empty,  but  exhaling  an  ‘exceeding 
sweet  fragrance.’  On  this  tradition  is  founded  the  belief 
of  her  having  been  assumed  into  heaven,  which  is  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  festival  of  the  Assumption.  The  date  of 
her  death  is  commonly  fixed  a.d.  63,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  48.  Another  tradition  makes  her  sur¬ 
vive  the  crucifixion  only  11  years. 

Many  theological  questions  regarding  the  Virgin  M. 
have  been  raised  among  Christians  of  the  various 
churches.  One  of  these  has  recently  been  prominent 
before  the  Christian  world :  see  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion.  The  perpetual  virginity  of  M.  is  not  explicitly 
attested  in  Scripture,  and  there  are  even  certain  phrases 
which  seem  to  imply  that  children  were  born  of  her  after 
the  birth  of  Jesus;  e.g.,  where  Jesus  is  called  (Matt.  i. 
25;  Luke  ii.  7)  her  ‘^trsfborn  son,’  and  where  James  and 
others  are  more  than  once  called  ‘  brothers  of  the  Lord.’ 
On  the  latter  argument,  no  critic  acquainted  with  the 
wide  scriptural  use  of  the  word  ‘  brother  ’  would  place 
positive  reliance.  The  former  argument,  urged  anciently 
by  Helvidius  and  others,  has  never  had  wide  acceptance, 
and  is  not  a  settlement  of  the  question.  The  perpetual 
virginity  of  M.  is  held  as  a  firm  article  of  belief  in  the 
Roman  and  Eastern  churches.  Protestants  hold  nothing 
positively  on  the  subject,  refusing  to  accept  the  perpetual 
virginity  as  a  fact  for  lack  of  historical  proof,  and  per¬ 
haps  tending  usually  to  favor  the  negative.  The  con¬ 
troversies  regarding  the  Virgin  M.  have  reference  to  the 
lawfulness  of  the  worship  which  is  rendered  to  her  in 
some  Christian  communities :  see  Mariolatey. 

MARY  I.,  Queen  of  England:  1516,  Feb.  18—1558, 
Nov.  17  (reigned  1553-58);  b.  Greenwich;  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  his  first  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon.  She 
was  in  her  early  years  a  favorite  with  her  father,  who 
had  her  carefully  educated  after  the  masculine  fashion 
of  her  time.  Erasmus  praises  particularly  the  style  of 
her  Latin  letters.  At  the  age  of  seven,  she  was  betrothed 
to  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Spain ;  but  when  Henry  sought 
a  divorce  from  Queen  Catharine,  the  Spanish  monarch 
broke  off  the  engagement.  Her  father  then  tried  to 
marry  her  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  but  his  design  did  not 
succeed.  Francis,  however,  asked  her  for  his  second 
son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  Henry  in  turn  refused. 
After  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  Henry’s  affections  were 
diverted  to  that  princess  ;  and  when  James  V.  of  Scot¬ 
land  sought  the  hand  of  M.,  it  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  the  issue  of  such  union  might  imperil  the 
right  of  Anne  Boleyn’s  children  to  the  crown.  This  was 
virtually  condemning  M.  to  celibacy,  and  doubtless  had 
the  effect  of  making  her  still  more  attached  to  the  Rom. 
Cath .  party,  to  which,  on  account  of  her  training,  her 
natural  tendencies,  and  the  wrongs  of  her  mother,  she 
was  already  Closely  ailin  '  Several  other  matrimonial 
negotiations,  with  the  Prince  of  .Portugal,  the  Duke  of 
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Oleves,  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  also  came  to  nothing 
About  this  time,  she  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  her 
life,  on  account  of  her  strong  attachment  to  her  mother’s 
interests  and  maintenance  of  her  rights.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  princess  had  a  wretched  childhood,  repeatedly 
offered  and  withdrawn  in  the  matrimonial  market,  com¬ 
pelled  by  a  brutal  father  to  acknowledge  the  illegitimacy 
of  her  birth,  and  forbidden  to  see  her  mother — even  for 
farewell  at  her  death.  Toward  the  close  of  Henry’s 
reign,  better  prospects  opened  for  her.  She  was  induced 
to  make  a  humble  submission  to  her  father,  in  terms 
which  were  abhorrent  but  which  made  her  life  tolerable ; 
and  in  1544,  she  was  restored  to  her  place  in  the  line  of 
succession,  of  which  she  had  been  deprived ;  and  she 
lived  on  very  good  terms  with  Catharine  Parr,  the  last  of 
her  father’s  numerous  wives.  During  the  reign  of  her 
half-brother,  Edward  VI.,  she  lived  in  retirement,  but 
had  three  more  offers  of  marriage — from  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  Markgraf  of  Brandenburg,  and  the 
Infante  of  Portugal — none  of  which  was  accepted.  On 
the  death  of  Edward,  1553,  she  was  proclaimed  queen ; 
and  after  a  brief  and  imbecile  struggle  on  the  part  of 
those  who  advocated  the  claims  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  was 
crowned  in  Oct.  of  the  same  year  by  Stephen  Gardiner, 
Bp.  of  Winchester.  A  fierce  spirit  in  favor  of  the  papacy 
soon  began  to  show  itself,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  M.  herself  was  at  first  disposed  to  be  severe ;  she 
even  occasionally  interfered  to  mitigate  the  cruelties  of 
Gardiner  and  Bonner;  but  after  her  marriage  with 
Philip  of  Spain,  1554,  July  25,  to  whose  father  she  had 
been  betrothed  many  years  before,  a  worse  spirit  took 
possession  of  her,  or  at  least  worse  counsels  prevailed; 
and  those  bloody  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  began 
which  have  given  her  an  odious  name  in  history.  Nearly 
300  victims  perished  by  burning — among  them  many 
of  the  best  of  England’s  good  men — such  as  Rogers, 
Hooper,  Ridley,  Latimer,  Cranmer.  Her  domestic  life 
was  wretched ;  Philip,  whom  she  loved  with  a  morbid 
passion,  proved  a  sour,  selfish,  and  heartless  husband. 
She  had  no  children;  and  exasperation  and  loneliness 
working  upon  a  temper  naturally  obstinate  and  sullen, 
doubtless  rendered  her  more  compliant  to  the  san¬ 
guinary  policy  of  the  reactionary  bishops.  Fortunately 
for  England,  her  reign  was  brief.  She  died  after  much 
suffering  from  dropsy  and  nervous  debility.  Her  death 
was  pitiable,  both  as  the  friendless  ending  of  a  life  that 
had  been  clouded  from  its  beginning,  and  as  being 
hailed  by  the  nation  as  a  deliverance.  She  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Lord  Tennyson. 

MARY  (Mary  Stuart),  Queen  of  Scots :  1542,  Dec.  8 — 
1587,  Feb.  8  (crowned  1543 ;  reigned  1561-67 ;  Queen  of 
France  1559-60) :  b.  Linlithgow,  Scotland :  beautiful  and 
accomplished,  but  most  unhappy  princess,  daughter  of 
King  James  V.  of  Scotland  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  who  was  daughter  of  Claude,  Duke  of  Guise. 
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and  widow  of  Louis  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  Longueville. 
Her  misfortunes  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  her 
birth.  Its  tidings  reached  her  father  on  his  deathbed  at 
Falkland,  but  brought  him  no  consolation.  ‘  The  devil 
go  with  it !  ’  he  muttered,  as  his  thoughts  wandered  back 
to  the  marriage  with  Bruce’s  daughter,  which  brought 
the  crown  of  Scotland  to  the  Stuarts — ‘  it  came  from 
a  woman,  and  it  will  end  in  a  woman  !  ’  Mary  became 
a  queen  before  she  was  a  week  old.  Before  she  was  a 
twelvemonth  old,  the  Regent  Arran  had  promised  her  in 
marriage  to  Prince  Edward  of  England,  and  the  Scottish 
parliament  had  declared  the  promise  null.  War  with 
England  followed,  and  at  Pinkie  Clench  the  Scots  met  a 
defeat  only  less  disastrous  than  Flodden.  But  their 
aversion  to  an  English  match  was  unconquerable ;  they 
hastened  to  place  the  young  queen  beyond  the  reach  of 
English  arms,  on  the  island  of  Inchmahome,  in  the  Lake 
of  Monteith,  and  to  offer  her  in  marriage  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Henry  II.  of  France  and  Catharine  de’  Medici. 
The  offer  was  accepted;  and  1548,  July,  a  French  fleet 
carried  Mary  from  Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde,  to  Roscoff, 
in  Brittany,  whence  she  was  at  once  conveyed  to  St. 
Germain-en-laye,  and  there  affianced  to  the  Dauphin. 

Her  next  ten  years  were  passed  at  the  French  court, 
where  she  was  carefully  educated  with  the  king’s  family, 
receiving  instructions  in  the  art  of  making  verses  from  the 
famous  Ronsard.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  she  had  the 
great  Scottish  scholar  Buchanan  for  her  Latin  master. 
1558,  April  24,  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin,  who  was 
about  two  years  younger  than  herself,  was  celebrated  with 
every  circumstance  of  pomp  and  splendor  in  the  Church 
of  Notre-Dame  at  Paris.  It  was  agreed  on  the  part  of 
Scotland,  that  her  husband  should  have  the  title  of  King 
of  Scots ;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the  grasping  ambi¬ 
tion  of  France :  and  Mary  was  betrayed  into  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  a  secret  deed,  by  which,  if  she  died  childless, 
both  her  Scottish  realm  and  her  right  of  succession  to  the 
English  crown  (she  was  great-granddaughter  of  King 
Henry  VII.)  were  conveyed  to  France.  1559,  July  10, 
the  death  of  the  French  king  called  her  husband  to  the 
throne  as  Francis  II.  The  government  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  queen’s  kinsfolks,  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine :  but  their  rule  was  short-lived. 
The  feeble  and  sickly  king  died  1560,  Dec.  5,  when  the 
reins  of  power  were  grasped  by  the  queen-mother, 
Catharine  de'  Medici,  as  regent  for  her  son,  Charles  IX. 
Mary  must  have  been  prepared,  under  almost  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  quit  a  court  swayed  by  one  whom,  during 
her  brief  reign,  she  had  taunted  with  being  ‘  a  merchant’s 
daughter.’  But  there  were  other  reasons  for  her  depart¬ 
ure  from  France.  Her  presence  was  urgently  needed  in 
Scotland,  which  the  death  of  her  mother  a  few  months 
before  had  left  without  a  government,  at  a  moment  when 
it  was  convulsed  by  the  throes  of  the  Reformation.  Her 
kinsmen  of  Lorraine  had  ambitious  projects  for  her 
marriage ;  great  schemes  were  eased  on  her  nearness  of 
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succession  to  the  English  crown ;  and  both  these,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  more  successfully  followed  out  when 
she  was  seated  on  her  native  throne. 

She  sailed  from  Calais  1561,  Aug.  15,  and  arrived  at 
Leith,  Aug.  19,  having  escaped  the  English  ships-of-war 
which  Elizabeth  dispatched  to  intercept  her.  She  wept 
as  the  shores  of  France  faded  from  her  sight,  and  her 
tears  flowed  anew  when  she  beheld  the  rudeness  and 
poverty  of  Scotland.  Her  government  began  auspiciously. 
The  Reformation  claimed  to  have  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  if  Mary  did  not  formally 
acknowledge  the  claim,  she  was  at  least  content  to  leave 
affairs  as  she  found  them,  stipulating  only  for  liberty  to 
use  her  own  religion — a  liberty  which  Knox  with  a  few 
extreme  Reformers  denounced  as  a  sin  against  the  law 
of  G-od.  She  is  said  to  have  rejected  the  violent  counsels 
of  the  Rom.  Catholics ;  it  is  certain  that  she  surrounded 
herself  with  Prot.  advisers,  her  chief  minister  being  her 
illegitimate  brother,  James  Stuart,  an  able  if  ambitious 
statesman,  whom  she  soon  afterward  created  Earl  of 
Murray.  Under  his  guidance,  in  the  autumn  of  1562,  she 
made  a  progress  to  the  north,  which,  whatever  its  design, 
ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Earl  of  HunU,, 
powerful  chief  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  party  in  Scotland. 

Meanwhile,  the  courts  of  Europe  were  busy  with 
schemes  for  Mary’s  marriage.  The  king  of  Sweden,  the 
king  of  Denmark,  the  king  of  France,  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria,  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
Scottish  Earl  of  Arran,  and  the  English  Earl  of  Leicester 
were  proposed  as  candidates  for  her  hand.  Her  own 
preference  was  for  Don  Carlos,  heir  of  what  was  then 
the  greatest  monarchy  in  Christendom ;  and  it  was  not 
until  all  hopes  of  obtaining  him  were  quenched,  that  she 
thought  seriously  of  any  other.  Her  choice  fell,  at  flrst 
sight,  on  her  cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  his  marriage  with  a  granddaughter 
of  King  Henry  VII.  of  England.  He  was  thus  among 
the  nearest  heirs  to  the  English  crown,  and  his  claims  to 
the  succession  were  believed  to  have  the  support  of  the 
great  body  of  English  Rom.  Catholics.  But  except  this, 
and  his  good-looks,  he  had  no  recommendation.  He  was 
weak,  needy,  insolent,  vicious;  his  religion,  such  as  it 
was,  was  Rom.  Catholic ;  his  house  had  few  friends  and 
many  enemies  in  Scotland  ;  and  he  was  two  or  three  years 
younger  than  Mary.  Her  best  friends,  both  Rom.  Cath. 
and  Prot.,  warned  her  against  him  in  vain.  The  marriage 
was  celebrated  at  Holyrood,  1565,  July  29.  It  was  a 
signal  for  an  insurrection  by  Murray  and  the  Hamiltons, 
who  hoped  to  be  joined  by  the  whole  Prot.  party.  But 
their  hope  was  disappointed ;  and  the  queen,  taking  the 
field  in  person  in  Oct.  with  18,000  men,  at  once  quelled 
the  revolt,  and  chased  the  rebels  beyond  the  Tweed. 

Her  triumph  was  scarcely  over,  when  her  eyes  began 
to  open  to  the  great  mistake  of  her  marriage.  Her  hus- 
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band’s  worthlessness  and  folly  became  apparent;  she 
was  disgusted  by  his  debauchery,  and  alarmed  by  his 
arrogance  and  ambition.  At  his  demand  she  had  illegally 
given  him  the  title  of  king,  but  he  demanded  further 
that  the  crown  should  be  secured  to  him  for  life,  and 
that  if  the  queen  died  without  issue,  it  should  descend 
to  his  heirs.  Mary  hesitated  to  comply  with  a  demand 
which  would  have  set  aside  the  settled  order  of  succes¬ 
sion  ;  and  what  she  refused  to  grant  by  favor,  the  king 
prepared  to  extort  by  force. 

Mary’s  chief  minister,  since  Murray’s  rebellion,  had 
been  David  Riccio,  a  mean-looking  Italian,  of  great 
ability  and  many  accomplishments ;  but  generally  hated 
beyond  the  palace  walls  as  a  base-born  foreigner,  a  court 
favorite,  and  a  Rom.  Catholic.  The  king  and  Riccio  had 
been  sworn  friends,  sharing  the  saime  table,  even  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  same  bed ;  but  the  king  was  now  persuaded 
that  it  was  Riccio  who  was  the  real  obstacle  to  his  de¬ 
signs  upon  the  crown.  In  this  belief,  he  entered  into  a 
formal  compact  with  Murray,  Ruthven,  Morton,  and 
other  chiefs  of  the  Prot.  party,  undertaking  on  his  part 
to  prevent  their  attainder,  or  procure  their  pardon,  and  to 
support  and  advance  the  Prot.  religion ;  while  they,  on 
the  other  part,  bound  themselves  to  procure  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  crown  on  him  and  his  heirs,  and  to  take  and 
slay,  if  need  were,  even  in  the  queen’s  palace  and  pres¬ 
ence,  every  one  who  opposed  it.  The  result  of  this 
conspiracy  was  the  murder  of  Riccio,  1566,  Mar.  9,  the 
king  leading  the  way  into  the  queen’s  cabinet,  and  hold¬ 
ing  her  in  his  grasp,  while  the  murderers  dragged  the 
poor  Italian  into  an  ante-chamber,  and  mangling  his 
body  with  more  than  50  wounds,  completed  what  they 
believed,  and  Knox  pronounced  to  be,  ‘  a  just  act,  and 
most  worthy  of  all  praise.’  When  Mary  learned  what  had 
been  done,  she  broke  out  in  reproaches  against  the  king, 
as  to  blame  for  all.  ‘  I  shall  be  your  wife  no  longer,’  she 
told  him,  « and  shall  never  like  well  till  I  cause  you  have 
as  sorrowful  a  heart  as  I  have  at  this  present.’  As  had 
been  agreed  beforehand  among  the  conspirators,  Mary 
was  kept  prisoner  in  Holyrood ;  while  the  king,  of  his 
own  authority,  dismissed  the  parliament  which  was 
about  to  forfeit  Murray  and  his  associates  in  the  late  in¬ 
surrection.  The  plot  was  thus  far  successful ;  but  Mary 
no  sooner  perceived  its  objects,  than  she  set  herself  at 
work  to  defeat  them.  Dissembling  her  indignation  at 
her  husband’s  treachery  and  the  savage  outrage  in  which 
be  had  been  leader,  she  succeeded  by  her  blandishments 
|n  detaching  him  from  the  conspirators,  and  in  persuad¬ 
ing  him  not  only  to  escape  with  her  from  their  power  by 
a  midnight  flight  to  Dunbar,  but  to  issue  a  proclamation 
in  which  he  denied  all  complicity  in  their  designs.  The 
conspiracy  thus  came  to  an  end ;  Ruthven  and  Morton 
fled  to  England,  while  Murray,  by  renouncing  their 
cause,  hastened  to  make  his  peace  with  the  queen ;  and 
the  king,  hated  by  both  sides,  because  he  had  betrayed 
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both  sides,  became  an  object  of  mingled  abhorrence  and 
contempt. 

It  was  an  aggravation  of  the  murder  of  Riccio  that  it 
was  committed,  if  not  in  the  queen’s  presence,  at  least 
within  a  few  yards  of  her  person,  only  three  months 
before  she  gave  birth  (1566,  June  19)  to  the  prince  who 
became  King  James  YI.  As  that  event  drew  near,  the 
queen’s  affection  for  her  husband  seemed  to  revive  ;  but 
the  change  was  only  momentary ;  and  before  the  boy’s 
baptism,  in  Dec.,  her  estrangement  from  the  king  was 
greater  than  ever.  Divorce  was  openly  discussed  in  her 
presence,  and  darker  designs  were  not  obscurely  hinted 
at  among  her  friends.  The  king,  on  his  part,  spoke  of 
leaving  the  country;  but  before  his  preparations  were 
completed,  he  fell  ill  of  a  disease,  said  by  some  to  have  been 
small-pox,  but  suspected  by  others  to  have  been  the  result 
of  poison,  and  was  removed  to  Glasgow  and  left  with  his 
father,  1567,  about  Jan.  9.  Jan.  25,  Mary  went  to  see 
him,  and,  travelling  by  easy  stages,  brought  him  to 
Edinburgh  on  the  31st.  He  was  lodged  in  a  small  man¬ 
sion  beside  the  Kirk  of  the  Field,  nearly  on  the  spot 
where  the  s.e.  corner  of  the  University  now  stands. 
There  Mary  visited  him  daily,  and  slept  for  two  nights 
in  a  room  below  his  bedchamber.  She  passed  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Sunday,  Feb.  9,  by  his  bedside,  talking  cheerfully 
and  affectionately  with  him,  though  she  is  said  to  have 
dropped  one  remark  which  gave  him  uneasy  forebodings 
■ — that  it  was  much  about  that  time  twelvemonth  that 
Riccio  was  murdered.  She  left  him  between  10  and 
11  o’clock  to  take  part  in  a  masque  at  Holyrood,  at  the 
marriage  of  a  favorite  valet.  The  festivities  had  not 
long  ceased  in  the  palace,  when,  about  two  hours  after 
midnight,  the  house  in  which  the  king  slept  was  blown 
up  by  gunpowder ;  and  the  bodies  of  Darnley  and  a  page 
were  found  strangled  in  a  neighboring  garden,  to  which 
apparently  they  had  escaped,  and  where  Bothwell’s  con¬ 
federates  had  overtaken  and  murdered  them. 

The  chief  actor  in  this  tragedy  was  undoubtedly  James 
Hepburn,  Earl  Bothwell,  a  needy,  reckless,  vainglorious, 
profligate  noble,  who,  since  Murray’s  revolt,  and  still 
more  since  Riccio’s  murder,  had  received  a  large  share 
of  the  queen’s  favor.  But  there  were  suspicions  that 
the  queen  herself  was  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  plot, 
and  these  suspicions  could  not  but  be  strengthened 
by  what  followed.  Apr.  12,  Bothwell  was  brought  to  a 
mock-trial,  during  which,  as  he  held  the  castle,  and  had 
4,000  armed  men  in  the  streets  near  by,  the  proclaimed 
prosecutor  Lennox  did  not  appear:  thus  he  was  acquit¬ 
ted  by  default.  On  the  24th,  he  intercepted  the  queen 
on  her  way  from  Linlithgow  to  Edinburgh,  and  carried 
her,  with  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance,  to  Dunbar. 
May  7,  ho  was  divorced  from  a  young  and  comely  wife 
whom  he  had  married  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
before;  on  the  12th,  Mary  publicly  pardoned  his  seizure 
of  her  person,  and  created  him  Duke  of  Orkney  ;  and  on 
the  15th— only  three  months  after  her  husband’s  murder 
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•-—she  married  the  man  whom  every  one  regarded  as  his 
murderer.  This  conscientious  murderer,  being  a  Prot- 
testant,  refused  to  be  married  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  queen’s  church ;  so  she  consented  to  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony  by  a  convert  from  the  Roman  to  the 
Prot.  faith. 

This  fatal  marriage  at  once  arrayed  her  nobles  in  arms 
against  her.  She  was  able  to  lead  an  army  against  them, 
but  it  melted  away  without  striking  a  blow  on  the  field 
of  Carberry  (June  15),  when  nothing  was  left  to  her  but 
to  abandon  Bothwell,  and  surrender  herself  to  the 
Confederated  Lords.  She  took  passionate  leave  of  Both¬ 
well  ;  and  while  from  the  ranks  of  those  into  whose 
power  she  had  fallen,  loud  cries  were  rising  for  her 
death  as  a  harlot  and  a  murderess,  she  declared  her  pur¬ 
pose  to  have  every  man  of  them  hanged  and  crucified, 
and  as  she  rode  away  a  captive,  beside  Lord  Lindsay, 
swore  to  him  that  she  would  have  his  head  for  this. 
The  lords  led  her  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  insults  of  the 
rabble  and  her  grief  at  parting  with  Bothwell  threw 
her  into  such  a  frenzy,  that  she  refused  all  nourishment, 
and  rushing  to  the  window  of  her  room  in  the  provost’s 
house  to  which  she  had  been  taken  as  a  refuge  from  the 
fury  of  the  mob,  called  for  help,  and  showed  herself  to 
the  people  with  dress  disordered  and  with  her  hair  hang¬ 
ing  about  her  ears. 

From  Edinburgh,  she  was  hurried  to  Loch  Leven, 
where,  July  24,  she  was  prevailed  on  to  sign  an  act  of 
abdication  in  favor  of  her  son,  who,  five  days  afterward, 
was  crowned  at  Stirling.  Escaping  from  her  island- 
prison,  1568,  May  2,  she  found  herself  in  a  few  days  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  6,000  men.  On  the  12th,  it  was 
met  and  defeated  by  the  regent  Murray  at  Langside, 
near  Glasgow.  Four  days  afterward,  in  spite  of  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  her  best  friends,  Mary  crossed  the  Solway, 
and  threw  herself  on  the  protection  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
only  to  find  herself  a  prisoner  for  life.  From  Carlisle, 
her  first  place  of  captivity,  she  was  taken,  in  July,  to 
Bolton;  thence,  1569,  Feb.,  to  Tutbury;  from  Tutbury, 
she  passed  in  succession  to  Wingfield,  to  Coventry,  to 
Chatsworth,  to  Sheffield,  to  Buxton,  and  toChartley.  At 
several  periods  in  her  long  captivity,  facts  came  to  the 
surface  which  were  held  to  imply  that  she  was  made, 
either  with,  or  without  her  will  or  knowledge,  the 
pivot  on  which  turned  a  plot  for  the  Spanish  invasion  of 
Britain  with  a  view  to  its  subjugation  to  the  Rom. 
Catholic  dominion.  She  was  removed,  last  of  all,  to 
Fotheringhay,  1586,  Sep.,  there  to  be  tried  on  a  charge 
of  complicity  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 
Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  her  Oct.  25 ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1587,  Feb.  1,  that  Elizabeth  took 
courage  to  sign  the  warrant  of  execution.  It  had  largely 
become  the  public  feeling  in  England,  that  the  throne 
and  liberty  of  the  realm  were  not  secure  while  this  bril¬ 
liant,  fearless,  resolute,  fascinating,  ambitious,  unscru¬ 
pulous,  dethroned  queen,  unfriendly  to  the  Prot.  succes- 
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sion,  remained.  The  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  on 
the  8th,  when  Mary  laid  her  head  upon  the  block  with  the 
dignity  of  a  queen  and  the  constancy  and  resignation  of 
a  martyr.  Five  months  afterward,  her  body  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  at  Peterborough,  whence,  1612,  it  was 
removed  to  King  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel  at  Westminster, 
where  it  still  lie*  in  a  sumptuous  tomb  emoted  by  King 
James  VI. 

The  character  or  Mary  was  long  one  ui  tne  most  fiercely 
vexed  questions  of  history,  and  is  still  in  debate, 
though  the  great  preponderance  of  authority  is  now 
on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  in  her  criminal  love 
for  Bothwell  and  her  guilty  knowledge  of  his  conspiracy 
against  her  husband’s  life.  She  possessed  dauntless 
courage,  high  ambition,  indomitable  will,  a  nature  fiercely 
passionate  yet  capable  of  the  most  winning  sweetness, 
great  capacity  for  intrigue,  though  naturally  inclined 
rather  to  open,  direct,  and  heroic  methods.  Her  beauty 
and  accomplishments  have  never  been  disputed.  ‘She 
was  confessed  by  every  one,’ — says  Joseph  Robertson, 
one  of  the  latest  writers  on  her  life — ‘  to  be  the  most 
charming  princess  of  her  time.  Her  large  sharp  features 
might  perhaps  have  been  thought  handsome  rather  than 
beautiful,  but  for  the  winning  vivacity  and  high  joyous 
spirit  which  beamed  through  them.  It  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  her  eyes  were  hazel  or  dark  gray,  but 
there  is  no  question  as  to  their  star-like  brightness. 
Her  complexion,  although  fresh  and  clear,  would  seem 
to  have  been  without  the  brilliance  so  common  among  our 
island  beauties.  Her  hair  appears  to  have  changed  with 
her  years  from  a  ruddy  yellow  to  auburn,  and  from 
auburn  to  dark  brown  or  black,  turning  gray  long  before 
its  time.  Her  bust  was  full  and  finely  shaped,  and  she 
carried  her  large,  stately  figure  with  majesty  and  grace. 
She  showed  to  advantage  on  horseback,  and  still  more  in 
the  dance.  The  charm  of  her  soft,  sweet  voice  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  irresistible ;  and  she  sang  well,  accompanying 
herself  on  the  harp,  the  virginals,  and  still  oftener  on 
the  lute,  which  set  off  the  beauty  of  her  long,  delicate, 
white  hand.  The  consciousness  how  that  hand  was 
admired  may  have  made  it  more  diligent  in  knitting  and 
in  embroidery,  in  both  of  which  she  excelled.  Her  marr 
ner  was  sprightly,  affable,  kindly,  frank  perhaps  to  excess, 
if  judged  by  the  somewhat  austere  rule  already  begin* 
ning  to  prevail  among  her  Scottish  subjects.  She  spoke 
three  or  four  languages,  was  well  and  variously  informed, 
talked  admirably,  and  wrote  both  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
always  with  ease,  and  sometimes  with  grace,  or  vigor.’ 

Mary’s  prose-writings  have  been  collected  by  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  devotion  of  Prince  Alexander  Labanoff,  in 
Recueil  des  Leltres  de  Marie  Stuart.  Setting  aside  the  12 
sonnets  which  she  is  said  to  have  written  to  Bothwell, 
and  which  survive  only  in  a  French  version  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  translation,  no  more  than  six  pieces  of  her  poetry, 
containing  in  all  less  than  300  lines,  are  now  known. 
They  have  no  remarkable  merit.  The  best  is  the  poem 
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of  eleven  stanzas  on  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
Francis  II.,  printed  by  Brantome.  The  longest  is  a 
Meditation  of  a  hundred  lines,  written  1572,  and  published 
two  years  afterward  by  her  ever-faithful  follower,  Bp. 
Lesley  of  Ross.  All  are  in  French,  except  one  sonnet  in 
Italian.  The  sweetly  simple  lines  beginning,  ‘  Adieu, 
plaisant  pays  de  France,’  so  often  ascribed  to  her,  are 
the  work  of  A.  G.  Meusuier  de  Querlou,  French  journal¬ 
ist,  who  died  1780.  A  volume  of  French  verse  on  the 
Institution  of  a  Prince ,  which  she  wrote  for  the  use  of  her 
son,  has  been  lost  since  1627,  with  a  Latin  speech  in  vin¬ 
dication  of  learned  women,  which,  when  no  more  than 
13  years  of  age,  she  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  Louvre,  in 
presence  of  the  French  court. 

To  enumerate  all  that  has  been  written  on  Mary  would 
fill  a  volume.  Among  the  chief  works  are  S.  Jebb’s  De 
Vita  et  Rebus  Gestis  Marice  Scoiorum  Regime  (Loud.  1725,  2 
vols.  fol.);  J.  Anderson’s  Collections  Relating  to  the  History 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland  (Lond.  1727-8,  4  vols.  4to);  Bp. 
Keith’s  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland 
(Edin.  1734,  fol. ;  1844-50,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  W.  Goodall’s  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Letters  said  to  be  written  by  Mary ,  Queen  of 
Scots,  to  James,  Earl  of  Bothwell  (Edin.  1754,  2  vols.  8vo); 
Principal  Robertson’s  History  of  Scotland;  W.  Tytler’s  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (Edin. 
1759,  8vo ;  Lond.  1790,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  M.  Laing’s  History  of 
Scotland ;  G.  Chalmers’s  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (1818,  2 
vols.;  1822,  3  vols.);  P.  F.  Tytler’s  History  of  Scotland; 
Prince  Labanoff  s  Recueil  desLettres  de  Marie  Stuart  (1844) ; 
David  Laing’s  edition  of  John  Knox's  History  of  the  Refor - 
malion  (1846-48) ;  Agnes  Strickland’s  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  Scotland  (Edin.  1850-59,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  A.  de  Montaig- 
lon’s  Latin  Themes  of  Mary  Stuart  (Lond.  1855,  8vo) ;  Prince 
Labanoff’s  Notice  sur  la  Collection  des  Portraits  de  Marie 
Stuart  (1856) ;  M.  Mignet’s  Hisloire  de  Marie  Stuart  (1852) ; 
M.  Teulet’s  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart  (1859) ;  M.  Cheruel’s 
Marie  Stuart  et  Catherine  de  Medicis  (1858);  Robertson’s 
Catalogues  of  the  Jewels,  Dresses,  Furniture,  Books,  and 
Paintings  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (1863);  Hosack’s  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  Accusers  (1870-74) ;  histories  by 
Petit  and  De  Flandre  (1874),  Chantelauze  (1876),  Leader 
(1880),  and  the  interesting  document  by  Claude  Nau,  her 
secretary  (ed.  by  Father  Stevenson,  1883). 

The  best  representations  of  Mary  are  the  contemporary 
portraits  by  the  French  painter,  Francis  Clouet,  usually 
called  Jehannet  or  Janet ;  and  the  statue,  by  an  unknown 
sculptor,  on  her  tomb  at  Westminster.  All  portraits 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  these  types  may  be  re¬ 
jected  as  spurious. 

MARY  (St.)  AND  ALL  SAINTS,  LINCOLN,  commonly 
called  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  :  see  Lincoln  College- 

MARY-BUD,  n.  ma'ri-bud,  or  Mary-gold  :  the  marb 
gold,  which  see. 

MARY  HALL  (St.),  Oxford :  see  St.  Ma  *y  Hall, 
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MARYLAND,  ma'ri-land  or  mer'i-land :  a  state,  one  of 
the  original  13  states  in  the  American  Union;  10th  in 
coal,  10th  in  tobacco,  8th  in  pig  iron;  16th  in  iron  ore, 
14th  in  value  of  manufactures,  26th  in  population,  3d  in 
value  of  domestic  exports;  named  in  honor  of  Maria, 
wife  of  King  Charles  II.  of  England. 

Location  and  Area. — M.  is  in  iat.  37°  53' — 39°  44'  n„,  long. 
75°  2' — 79°  30'  w. ;  bounded  n.  by  Penn.,  e.  by  Del.  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  s.,  s.w.,  and  w.  by  Va.  and  W.  Va.,  n.w. 
by  W.  Ya. ;  extreme  length  e.  to  w.  198  m.,  breadth  3-120 
m. ;  12,210  sq.  m.  (7,814,400  acres);  coast  line  509  m. ; 
cap.  Annapolis. 

Topography. — M.  is  naturally  divided  into  3  districts : 
the  East  Shore  peninsula,  between  Chesapeake  and  Del¬ 
aware  Bays  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  the  West  Shore 
peninsula,  between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Potomac 
river ;  and  the  n.  and  w.  region,  which  is  traversed  by 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghany  Mountains.  Both  pen¬ 
insulas  are  alluvial ;  the  east  shore  being  in  places  low 
and  swampy,  and  broken  and  rocky ;  and  the  west  shore 
level,  sandy,  and  marshy,  with  rising  terraced  surface 
reaching  the  mountainous  region.  The  central  and  n.w. 
regions  are  covered  with  rich  loams  and  agricultural 
clays,  a  part  resting  on  limestone  strata.  The  coast 
line  comprises  33  m.  on  the  Atlantic,  nearly  400  m.  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  remainder  of  the  509  m.  on  the 
adjacent  islands.  There  are  no  harbors  of  consequence 
on  the  Atlantic,  but  Chesapeake  Bay — navigable  its 
entire  length — has  several  excellent  ones.  The  state  is 
well  watered.  The  Potomac  is  the  principal  river,  flows 
450  m.,  and  is  navigable  200  m.  The  Wicomico,  Patuxent, 
South,  Severn,  Patapsco,  Bush,  and  Susquehanna  on 
the  West  Shore;  the  Pocomoke,  Manokin,  Nanticoke, 
Choptank,  St.  Michael’s,  Wye,  Chester,  Elk,  and  Sassafras 
on  the  East  Shore ;  and  Fishing,  Honga,  and  Hudson, 
Beside  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  has  Pocom  ke  and  Tangier 
Sounds  and  Eastern  Bay,  there  are  Chincoteague,  Sine 
puxent,  and  St.  Martin’s  bays.  The  chief  islands  are 
Kent,  Bloodworth’s,  Holland’s,  Smith’s,  Tangier,  Half- 
moon,  and  Assateague. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  temperate,  and,  excepting  in 
the  lowlands  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  salubrious.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  central  portion  of  the  state  is 
56°,  n.  portion  54°,  w.  highlands  50°  F.  There  are  no 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Temperature  at  Baltimore 
33° — 41°  winter  average,  73° — 79°  summer  average ;  aver¬ 
age  rainfall  41  inches ;  greatest  annual  rainfall  (w.  shore 
of  Chesapeake  Bay)  50  inches. 

Geology. — The  formations  from  the  alluvial  deposits  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  region  are :  Pleistocene  in  St.  Mary’s 
co. ;  clays,  sands,  and  calcareous  marls  of  the  Miocene 
on  the  East  Shore ;  Tertiary  ferruginous  sands  and  clays 
on  the  West  Shore,  with  deposits  of  argillaceous  carbonate 
of  iron  from  Washington  to  the  head  of  the  bay;  creta¬ 
ceous  in  the  n.e.  portion ;  metamornhic  rocks,  talcose, 
mica  slate,  and  limestone  running  n.e.  and  s.w.  back  of 
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MARYLAND 
Area  in  Square  Miles  12,219 
Population,  1,188.044 
Number  of  Counties,  24 
Capital  of  State,  Annapolis 


DELAWARE 
Area  in  Square  Miles,  2,050 
Population,  184,735 
Number  of  Counties,  3 
Capital  of  State,  Dover 
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Baltimore;  middle  secondary  red  sandstone  passing 
through  Carroll  and  Frederick  cos.;  Silurian  rocks  and 
Potsdam  sandstone  on  the  w.  line  of  Frederick  co. ;  and 
calcareous  strata  in  the  e.  portion  of  Washington  co. 
In  mineralogy,  marls,  magnesia,  honestone,  and  traces  of 
gold,  nickel,  and  cobalt  have  been  found.  The  n.w.  cos. 
contain  inexhaustible  veins  of  bituminous  and  semi- 
bituminous  coal ;  the  ‘Bare  Hills’  in  the  metamorphic 
rocks  back  of  Baltimore  have  valuable  beds  of  chrome 
iron ;  the  same  group  of  rocks  also  yields  silicates  and 
hydrates  of  magnesia,  copper,  and  excellent  limestones 
and  marble;  at  Sykesville  specular  iron  ore  abounds. 
The  middle  secondary  red  sandstone  region  contains  the 
beautiful  brecciated  marble  from  which  the  pillars  in 
the  old  house  of  representatives  in  the  national  capitol 
were  made.  Frederic  co.  has  several  copper  mines;  and 
the  e.  region  contains  much  bog-iron  ore.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  product  of  Maryland  averages  (in¬ 
cluding  coal,  iron,  clay,  and  building  stones)  over 
$9,000,000.  Coal  heads  the  list  with  a  value  of  $5,000,- 
000;  brick  and  tile  follow  with  a  value  of  $1,100,000. 
The  soil  in  the  e.  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  peach  and  market-garden  products ;  in  the 
central  valleys  and  n.  cos.  to  tobacco,  wheat,  and  Indian 
corn.  The  lowland  regions  contain  gum,  cypress,  cedar, 
juniper,  dogwood,  magnolia,  holly,  elm,  cherry,  beech, 
sycamore,  sassafras,  and  persimmon;  the  mountainous, 
oak,  maple,  walnut,  ash,  birch,  hickory,  chestnut,  pine, 
and  spruce. 

Zoology. — M.  contains  few  wild  animals,  and  these  are 
limited  to  bears,  deer,  foxes,  raccoons,  and  opossums; 
but  small  game  is  still  abundant;  wild-ducks,  brant,  teal, 
pigeons,  partridges,  quail,  and  snipe  abound  in  the  bays, 
estuaries,  and  on  the  East  Shore.  The  beautiful  Balti¬ 
more  oriole,  the  rice-bird,  known  in  the  north  as  the 
bobolink,  and  varieties  of  the  finch  and  tanager,  are  the 
best  known  birds.  Fish  are  varied,  abundant,  and  choice 
in  quality;  and  M.  oysters  are  appreciated  the  world 
over. 

Agriculture. — There  are  about  50,000  farms  in  M., 
comprising  about  5,250,000  acres,  of  which  about  three- 
fifths  is  improved  land.  The  total  value  of  all  farm 
property,  including  lands,  buildings,  and  improve¬ 
ments,  implements  and  machinery,  and  live  stock,  is 
nearly  $225,000,000.  The  principal  crops  are  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and 
tobacco. 

Manufactures. — There  are  about  4,000  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  State,  the  aggregate  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  is  valued  at  more  than  $250,000,000. 
The  manufacturing  plants  are  established  for  the  most 
part  in  Baltimore  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Cumberland,  Hagerstown,  and  Frederick,  and  the  small 
towns  in  the  central  and  s.  part  of  the  State.  In  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  Baltimore  ranks  among  the  first  ten 
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cities  in  the  United  States.  The  chief  industries  are  men ’s 
clothing,  canning  and  preserving,  iron  and  steel  products, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  flour  and  grist-mill 
products,  tinware  and  copper-smithing,  etc.,  fertilizers, 
and  slaughtering  and  meat  packing.  M.  is  also  among 
the  foremost  States  in  shipbuilding,  there  being  large 
plants  engaged  in  iron  and  steel  shipbuilding  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  vicinity. 

Commerce  and  Transportation. — The  annual  imports 
at  Baltimore  aggregate  about  $25,000,000,  and  the  ex¬ 
ports  nearly  $100,000,000.  The  principal  articles  of  ex¬ 
port  are  oysters,  tobacco,  petroleum,  grain,  sugar,  cot 
ton,  cattle,  and  flour.  Over  15  steamship  and  steam¬ 
boat  lines  connect  Baltimore  with  domestic  and  foreign 
ports.  There  are  about  35  lines  of  railway,  either  en¬ 
tering  or  passing  through  Baltimore,  or,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  in  connection  with  other  lines.  The  principal 
roads  are  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
Altogether  the  State  has  a  total  trackage  of  about  1,500 
miles.  There  are  also  about  10  lines  of  street  rail¬ 
way,  operating  approximately  500  miles. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  total  assessed  valuation 
of  property,  including  both  personal  and  realty,  is 
$820,831,339,  the  tax  rate  is  $1.60  per  $1,000,  and  the 
net  debt  $679,976.  There  are  nearly  100  national  banks, 
over  30  State  banks,  about  20  savings  banks,  and  about 
10  loan  and  trust  companies.  Baltimore  also  does  an 
extensive  clearing-house  business. 

Education. — M.  spends  nearly  $3,500,000  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  public  schools,  in  which  about  250,000 
pupils  are  enrolled,  with  nearly  5,500  teachers.  There 
are  both  public  and  private  normal  schools,  many  pri¬ 
vate  secondary  schools,  co-educational  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  colleges  and  universities  for  men  only,  col¬ 
leges  and  seminaries  for  women,  and  schools  of  tech¬ 
nology,  law,  theology,  and  medicine.  Of  the  institu¬ 
tions  for  higher  education  Johns  Hopkins  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  in  the  country,  while  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  is  at  Annapolis. 

Religion. — The  strongest  denominations  in  the  State 
are  the  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Lutheran,  African  Methodist,  Methodist 
Protestant,  Reformed,  Methodist  Episcopal,  South; 
Presbyterian,  North;  and  Regular  Baptist,  South,  though 
other  sects  are  represented. 

History. — Capt.  William  Claiborne  with  a  party  from 
Va.,  made  the  first  white  settlement  in  M.,  locating  on 
Kent  Island  in  Chesapeake  Bay  1631.  The  first  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  was  made  at  St.  Mary’s,  by  Leonard  Cal¬ 
vert,  as  gov.,  and  200  emigrants  1634,  under  a  charter 
granted  to  Cecil  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  1632. 
After  this  settlement  the  Claiborne  colonists,  refusing 
to  recognize  the  Calvert  charter,  were  expelled.  The 
Calvert  colony  was  founded  on  the  proclaimed  basis  of 
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religious  toleration,  though  its  promoters  and  early 
members  were  Rom.  Cath.  in  faith,  and  was  largely 
sought  by  victims  of  religious  persecution  elsewhere. 
The  first  assembly  organized  under  the  charter  met  1635; 
a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  assembly  or  the  lord  pro¬ 
prietor  had  the  right  to  take  the  initiative  in  public 
legislation  was  settled  by  Lord  Baltimore  conceding  the 
right  to  the  assembly  1638;  and  the  first  serious  trouble 
occurred  1642-47,  when  the  authority  of  the  proprietor 
was  resisted  by  a  party  of  Va.  Puritans  who  had  settled 
in  M.,  and  by  the  Claiborne  party,  who  had  regained 
Kent’s  Island.  In  1645  these  parties  joined  forces  and 
compelled  Gov.  Calvert  to  flee  into  Va.;  but  1647  he  re¬ 
turned  at  the  head  of  a  milit.  force  and  recovered  posses¬ 
sion.  In  1649  the  assembly  passed  an  act  allowing 
Christians  of  all  sects  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Puritans  began  a  movement  designed  to  wrest 
the  colony  from  its  proprietor,  though  Gov.  Calvert  in¬ 
dustriously  sought  to  reconcile  them,  granted  them  large 
tracts  of  land,  and  organized  their  chief  settlements  into 
separate  cos.,  Anne  Arundel  and  Charles,  the  Puritans 
continued  turbulent,  and  by  the  time  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth  in  England,  had  a  majority 
of  the  population  in  the  colony.  The  Puritans  then 
insisted  on  an  immediate  transfer  of  the  colonial  govt, 
to  them,  to  which  the  Calverts  objected;  and,  pending 
the  dispute,  commissioners  from  England  visited  M. 
1652,  associated  with  them  in  council  Capt.  Claiborne 
and  Bennett,  the  leader  of  the  Puritans,  and  established 
the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth.  Lord  Baltimore’s 
attempt  1654  to  recover  possession  of  the  province,  led 
to  a  civil  war  in  which  the  entire  proprietary  force  was 
killed  or  captured  1655,  Mar.  25.  In  1658,  on  the  Res¬ 
toration,  Lord  Baltimore  recovered  his  proprietary 
rights,  and  the  colony  began  to  thrive.  In  1688,  King 
William  assumed  the  govt,  of  the  province,  and  the  cap. 
was  removed  from  St.  Mary’s  to  Providence,  thereafter 
known  as  Annapolis.  In  1715,  Charles,  the  first  Prot. 
Calvert,  succeeded  to  the  proprietary  rights,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  24  years  the  authority  of  the  proprietary 
was  recognized  through  the  province,  though  John  Hart, 
the  last  royal  gov.,  was  continued  in  office  till  1720. 

From  this  time  the  progress  of  M.  was  rapid.  Balti¬ 
more  was  laid  out  1730;  the  Maryland  Gazette  was  es¬ 
tablished  and  Frederic  laid  out  1745;  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  boundary  line  (q.v. )  between  Penn,  and  M.  was 
run  1750;  and  Georgetown  was  laid  out  1751.  During 
1754-58  the  w.  portion  of  M.  was  imperiled  by  the 
Indians.  The  people  bore  an  active  part  in  the  two 
French  wars;  opposed  the  stamp  act  and  tea  duty  act; 
and  1774,  Dec.,  took  the  control  of  public  affairs  into 
their  own  hands  in  a  popular  convention,  and  thus  closed 
the  history  of  the  proprietary  govt.  A  bill  of  rights  and 
a  constitution  were  adopted  1776,  Nov.;  the  first  legis- 
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lature  assembled  at  Annapolis  1777,  Feb.  5;  and  Thomas 
Johnson  was  elected  the  first  republican  gov.  Feb.  13, 
following.  The  ‘Maryland  Line’  was  an  efficient  body 
of  soldiers  in  the  revolutionary  army.  The  federal  con¬ 
gress  met  at  Annapolis  1783:  Washington  resigned  his 
commission  to  it  Dec.  23,  and  the  federal  constitution 
was  adopted  1788,  Apr.  28.  During  the  second  war  with 
England,  several  M.  towns  were  plundered  and  burned 
by  the  British  under  Admiral  Cockburn;  the  M.  militia 
vainly  attempted  to  check  the  march  of  the  British  to 
Washington:  and  1814,  Sep.,  the  Americans  defeated  the 
British  at  North  Point  and  successfully  defended  Fort 
McHenry,  the  chief  defense  of  Baltimore,  against  the 
bombardment  of  the  British  fleet.  The  first  blood  of  the 
civil  war  was  shed  in  Baltimore  1861,  Apr.  19.  The 
state  was  several  times  traversed  by  Confederate 
armies,  and  important  engagements  were  fought  at 
Antietam,  South  Mountain,  and  Monocacy.  The  state 
was  kept  in  the  Union,  notwithstanding  it  had  many 
sympathizers  with  the  Confederacy,  and  it  contributed 
49,730  men  to  the  federal  armies.  The  chief  event  in 
late  years  was  the  fire  in  1904  which  nearly  destroyed 
Baltimore  (q.v. ). 

Government. — The  executive  authority  is  vested  by  the 
constitution  in  a  gov.,  elected  for  4  years;  the  legislative 
in  a  general  assembly,  comprising  a  senate  of  27  members 
elected  for  4  years,  and  a  house  of  delegates  of  101  for 
2  years;  and  the  judicial  in  a  court  of  appeals,  circuit, 
orphans’  superior,  common  pleas,  city,  and  criminal 
courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  court  of  appeals 
consists  of  8  judges,  one  from  each  judicial  district, 
elected  by  the  people;  the  gov.  appoints  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber  to  be  chief  justice.  Each  district  also  has  a  circuit 
court  consisting  of  a  chief  and  two  assoc,  judges;  the 
judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  the  district  is  ex-officio 
chief  judge  of  the  circuit  court  there,  excepting  in  Balti¬ 
more;  judges  are  elected  for  15  years.  The  city  of  Balti¬ 
more  constitutes  a  judicial  district,  and  has  6  courts 
with  judges  elected  for  15  years,  viz.,  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  Baltimore  City,  superior,  circuit,  common  pleas,  city, 
and  criminal.  Each  co.  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  has  an 
orphans’  court  of  3  judges  elected  for  4  years.  All 
justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the  gov.  The 
secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by  the  gov.  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate  and  holds  office  during  the  governor’s 
turn;  the  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  gov.  and 
hold  office  during  his  pleasure. 

The  successive  govs,  with  their  terms  of  service  are  as 
follows :  Lords  Proprietary :  Cecil  Calvert  ( 2d  Lord 
Baltimore)  1632-75;  Charles  Calvert  (3d  Lord  B.)  1675- 
1715;  Benedict  L.  Calvert  (4th  Lord  B.)  1715;  Charles 
Calvert  (5th  Lord  B.)  1715-51;  Frederick  Calvert  (6th 
Lord  B.)  1751-71;  Sir  H.  Harford  (last  proprietor) 
1771-76;  Govs,  of  Lords  Proprietary:  Leonard  Calvert 
1633-47;  Thomas  Green  1647-49;  William  Stone  1649- 
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ties — when  void  the  relationship  is  unlawful  from  the 
beginning;  when  voidable  it  is  lawful  until  the  M.  is  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  decree  of  a  competent  tribunal. 

The  M.  acts  in  many  of  the  states  render  certain  so¬ 
lemnities  indispensable  in  the  M.  celebration,  though 
informal  marriages  have  to  a  large  extent  been  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  United  States.  A  present  agreement  be¬ 
tween  competent  parties  to  take  each  other  for  husband 
and  wife  is  generally  regarded  as  constituting  a  valid  M. 
Such  a  M.,  in  a  contest,  becomes  the  subject  of  proof, 
and  may  be  proved  by  actual  cohabitation  as  husband 
and  wife,  acknowledgment,  declarations,  conduct,  repute, 
reception  among  neighbors,  and  the  like.  But  the  words 
of  the  agreement  must  not  be  verba  de  futuro ;  such  an 
igreement  only  gives  a  cause  of  action  for  breach  of 
promise  to  marry.  If  an  agreement  in  verba  de  futuro 
is  followed  by  a  consummation,  a  legal  presumption  is 
raised  that  words  de  prcesenti  afterwar  1  passed  between 
the  parties,  and,  unless  this  presumption  is  rebutted, 
the  M.  may  be  sustained. 

The  formal  M.  throughout  all  of  the  states  consists  in 
having  the  celebration  take  place  before  a  clergyman  or 
before  some  civil  officer  designated  by  statute.  So  far 
as  forms  and  ceremonies  are  concerned,  it  is  a  general 
rule  that  the  validity  of  the  M.  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  solemnized. 

In  the  United  States,  jurisdiction  in  all  matrimonial 
causes  is  usually  vested  in  courts  of  equity,  or  courts 
of  equitable  powers. 

Within  recent  years  the  rules  of  the  common  law  as  to 
property  rights  of  husband  and  wife  have  been  largely 
changed  by  statutes.  These  statutes,  familiarly  known 
as  ‘the  married  women  acts,’  have  been  adopted  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  of  the  states.  By  these  acts 
married  women  have  been  empowered  to  hold  real  and 
personal  property,  with  the  same  right  and  manage¬ 
ment,  control,  and  disposition  as  unmarried  women 
would  have,  to  carry  on  business  on  their  own  account, 
for  their  own  exclusive  benefit,  and  to  make  contracts  in 
relation  to  their  separate  property  and  the  conduct  of 
their  business,  which  will  be  enforceable  at  law.  And 
in  most  of  the  states  married  women  may  sue  and  be 
sued  in  their  own  name,  without  joining  the  husband; 
although  in  some  states  it  is  still  necessary  to  join  the 
husband  in  suing  the  wife  in  certain  cases  of  tort. 

During  the  cohabitation  the  law  will,  from  that  cir¬ 
cumstance,  presume  the  assent  of  the  husband  to  all  con¬ 
tracts  made  by  the  wife  for  necessaries  which  are  suit¬ 
able  to  the  husband’s  degree  and  estate.  Even  though 
the  husband  be  an  infant,  he  is  liable  for  necessaries 
furnished  to  his  wife  and  children,  their  interests  being 
considered  as  identified  with  his. 

Contracts  in  restraint  of  M.  are  wholly  void ;  e.g.,  a 
promise  to  a  woman  to  marry  no  one  but  her. 

See  Husband  and  Wife.  Judicial  Separation; 
Divorce  ;  also  Mixed  Marriages  :  Mixed  Races. 


MARROT— MARROW  CONTROVERSY. 

MARROT,  n.  mar'ot:  a  large  aquatic  bird;  the  auk. 

MARROW,  n.  mdr'rd  [Icel.  mergr ;  Dan.  marg;  Dut. 
margh ;  Ger.  mark,  marrow,  pith  :  Icel.  mor,  lard  ;  meria, 
to  bruise] :  the  soft,  fatty  matter  contained  in  the  cavities 
of  bones  (see  below) :  the  pith  of  certain  plants ;  the 
essence ;  the  best  part.  Mae'eowish,  a  -ish,  having  the 
nature  of  marrow.  Mae'eowy,  a.  -ro-i,  full  of  marrow : 
Mae'bowless,  a.  -les,  without  marrow.  Mae'eow-bones, 
bones  boiled  for  their  marrow ;  the  knee  or  leg  boxes : 
Mab'bow-fat,  a  choice  but  late  variety  of  pea.  Vegeta¬ 
ble  mabbow,  the  fruit  of  the  Cucur'bitd  ovifera,  a  sup¬ 
posed  variety  of  the  common  gourd,  ord.  Cucurbitacece — 
so  named  from  the  softness  of  its  fleshy  substance ;  also 
called  egg-gourd. 

MARROW,  n.  mdr'rd  [Gael,  mar,  like ;  maraon,  togeth¬ 
er]  :  in  Scot,  and  prov.  Eng.,  a  mate;  a  companion;  one 
of  a  pair :  V.  to  pair ;  to  match  :  Adj.  similar ;  suitable. 
Mab'eowing,  imp.  Mabeowed,  pp.  mar'rod.  Mab'bow- 
less,  a.  -les,  without  another  to  match. 

MAR'ROW  :  substance  of  low  specific  gravity,  filling 
the  cells  and  cavities  of  the  bones  of  mammals.  There 
are  two  varieties,  watery  marrow  and  oily  marrow.  In  some 
of  the  short  bones,  as  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  the 
sternum,  the  marrow  has  a  reddish  color,  and  is  found  on 
analysis  to  contain  75  per  cent,  of  water,  the  remainder 
consisting  of  albuminous  and  fibrinous  matter  with  salts 
and  a  trace  of  oil.  In  the  long  bones  of  a  healthy  adult 
mammal,  the  marrow  occurs  as  a  yellow,  oily  fluid,  con¬ 
tained  in  vesicles  like  those  of  common  fat,  which  are  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  interspaces  of  the  medullary  membrane, 
which  is  a  highly  vascular  membrane  lining  the  interior  of 
the  bones.  This  marrow  consists  of  96  per  cent,  of  oil, 
and  4  of  water,  connective  tissue,  and  vessels.  The  oily 
matter  of  the  marrow  is  composed  of  the  same  materials 
as  common  fat,  with  the  oleine  (or  fluid  portion)  in 
greater  abundance.  Being  of  low  specific  gravity,  it  is 
well  suited  to  fill  the  cavities  of  the  bones,  and  forms  an 
advantageous  substitute  for  the  bony  matter  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it  in  the  young  animal.  Its  special  uses  are  not 
clearly  known,  but  the  fact  that  it  loses  much  of  its  oil 
when  the  general  nutritive  powers  fail,  or  when  certain 
forms  of  disease  attack  the  bone,  shows  that  it  serves 
some  definite  purpose  in  the  economy. 

MARROW  CONTROVERSY :  one  of  the  most  strenu¬ 
ous  and  memorable  struggles  in  the  religious  history  of 
Scotland,  named  from  a  book,  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity, 
written  by  a  Puritan  soldier  in  the  time  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  highly  ‘  evangelical  ’  character  of  this  work, 
and  especially  its  doctrine  of  the  free  grace  of  God  in  the 
redemption  of  sinners,  had  made  it  a  great  favorite  with 
the  few  zealous  and  pious  ministers  then  found  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  :  and  1718,  an  edition  was  published 
by  the  Rev.  James  Hog  of  Carnock,  followed,  1719,  by  an 
explanatory  pamphlet.  The  general  assembly  of  the 
same  year  appointed  a  commission  to  look  after  books 
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and  pamphlets  promoting  such  opinions  as  are  contained 
in  the  Marrow,  and  to  summon  before  them  the  authors 
and  recommenders  of  such  publications.  The  committee, 
after  examination,  drew  up  a  report,  to  the  assembly 
of  1720;  and  the  result  was  the  formal  condemnation  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Marrow,  a  prohibition  of  teaching  or 
preaching  them,  and  an  exhortation  (strong,  but  vain)  to 
the  people  of  Scotland  not  to  read  them.  This  act  of  the 
assembly  was  immediately  brought  by  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Boston  (q.v.)  before  the  presbytery  of  Selkirk, 
which  in  turn  laid  it  before  the  synod  of  Merse  and 
Teviotdale.  The  ‘  evangelical  ’  ministers  in  the  church, 
few  in  number,  but  supported  by  considerable  popular 
sympathy  (for  the  Marrow  by  this  time  ranked  next  to 
the  Bible  in  the  regards  of  the  religious  portion  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry),  resolved  to  present  a  representation 
to  the  next  general  assembly  (1721),  complaining  of  the 
late  act,  and  vindicating  the  ‘  truths  ’  which  it  con¬ 
demned.  12  ministers  signed  the  representation — James 
Hog,  Thomas  Boston,  John  Bonnar,  James  Kid,  Gabriel 
Wilson,  Ebenezer  Erskine,  Ralph  ‘Erskine,  James  Ward- 
law,  James  Bathgate,  Henry  Davidson,  William  Hunter, 
and  John  Williamson.  These  are  the  famous  ‘  Marrow- 
men  ’ — known  also  as  the  ‘  Twelve  Brethren  ’  and  the 
‘  Representers  ’ — whose  names  were  long  held  in  venera¬ 
tion  by  the  lovers  of  ‘  evangelical  ’  religion.  A  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  assembly  of  1721  was  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  12,  and  a  series  of  questions  was  put  to  them,  to 
which  answers  were  drawn  up  by  Ebenezer  Erskine  and 
Gabriel  Wilson.  These  replies  did  not  prove  satisfactory, 
and  the  ‘  Marrow-men  ’  were  called  before  the  bar  of  the 
assembly  (1722),  and  solemnly  rebuked.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  assembly  was  not  supported  in  its  position  by 
the  religious  sentiment  of  the  nation,  no  further  steps 
were  taken  in  the  matter ;  thus  the  victory  virtually  was 
with  the  evangelical  recusants.  It  was,  however,  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  controversy — though  it  did  not  go 
by  the  name — which,  eleven  years  later,  resulted  in  the 
imposition  of  Ebenezer  Erskine,  and  the  origination  of 
the  ‘  Secession  ’  body.  See  Boston,  Thomas  :  Erskine, 
Ebenezer. 

MAR'RUM :  see  Ammophila. 

MARRY,  v.  mar'ri  [F.  marier,  to  marry — from  L. 
/naritare,  to  marry :  F.  mari ;  L.  marUns,  a  husband  (see 
Marriage)]  :  to  unite  a  man  and  woman  as  husband  and 
wife ;  to  give  or  dispose  of  in  marriage ;  to  enter  into 
wedlock ;  among  seamen,  to  splice  ropes,  that  is,  to  inter¬ 
weave  one  end  of  a  rope  into  that  of  another.  Marrying, 
imp.  mar'ri-ing.  Mar'ried,  pp.  -rid :  Adj.  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  ;  wedded. 

MARRY !  int.  mar'ri:  a  term  of  asseveration,  from  the 
Virgin  Mary;  by  Mary  !  indeed  !  forsooth  ! 

MARRY  AT,  mdr%-at,  Frederick:  English  sailor  and 
novelist:  1792,  July  10 — 1848,  Aug,  2;  b.  London;  son 
of  a  wealthy  W.  India  merchant.  On  leaving  school,  he 
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entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  under  Lord  Cochrane. 
In  1812,  he  attained  his  lieutenancy,  and  was  made  com¬ 
mander  1815.  While  afloat,  he  saw  much  active  service, 
established  a  high  character  for  bravery,  and  was  made 
a  c.b.  1825,  June.  About  1830,  he  retired  from  the  naval 
service,  and  wrote  his  first  novel,  Frank  Mildmay,  rapidly 
followed  by  those  graphic  and  humorous  pictures  of  sea- 
life  which  have  taken  a  permanent  place  in  every  Eng¬ 
lish  circulating  library.  Marryat  died  at  Langham,  Nor¬ 
folk;  he  was  married,  and  left  six  children.  The  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  new  field  was  an  acceptable  surprise  to  the 
world  of  novel-readers;  and  Capt.  Marryat’s  vividness  of 
description,  humorous  portraiture,  and  wealth  of  incident 
commended  his  works  to  all  classes.  In  20  years  of 
authorship  he  produced  24  vols.:  the  most  popular  are, 
perhaps,  Midshipman  Easy,  Peter  Simple,  Jacob  Faith¬ 
ful,  Snarley-yow,  or  the  Dog  Fiend,  and  Japhet  in  Search 
of  a  Father.  His  fictions  are  full  of  adventure  and  broad 
humor — since  Smollett’s,  no  novels  have  caused  so  much 
laughter. — His  daughter,  Florence  Marryat  (b.  Brighton, 
England,  1838,  July  9;  d.  London,  1899,  Oct.  27),  pub¬ 
lished  a  long  series  of  novels,  and  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  her  father  (1870). 

MARS,  n.  mdrz  [L.  Mars,  god  of  war]:  one  of  the 
smaller  planets,  situated  between  the  earth  and  Jupiter, 
141,000,000  miles  from  the  sun.  Its  diameter  is  4,200 
miles.  Its  years  contain  687  days.  Its  mean  distance  at 
opposition  from  the  earth  is  48,000,000  miles.  The  day 
on  Mars  is  half  an  hour  longer  than  ours,  or  about  24 
hours  and  37  minutes.  It  has  two  moons.  It  moves  at 
the  rate  of  15  miles  a  second.  Mars  is  the  fourth  planet 
from  the  sun,  and  is  called  the  red  planet,  from  its  well- 
known  color.  The  combination  of  its  motion  with  ours 
causes  it  to  pass  behind  us,  or  opposite  to  the  sun,  once 
in  two  years.  For  two  months  at  this  period  it  is  best 
seen,  and  appears  as  a  red  lamp  in  the  sky;  at  other 
times  it  looks  small  and  unimportant.  Its  density  and 
size  are  less  than  ours;  a  man  weighing  200  pounds  here 
would  weigh  but  75  pounds  on  Mars.  The  orbit  of  this 
planet  is  decidedly  elliptical;  it  is  26,000,000  miles  nearer 
the  sun  at  the  nearest  part  of  its  orbit  than  it  is  at  the 
farthest,  consequently  the  variation  in  heat  from  this 
cause  alone  is  considerable.  In  many  ways  Mars  re¬ 
sembles  our  earth;  it  has  atmosphere,  seasons,  land 
water,  storms,  clouds,  and  mountains.  Snow  and  ice  cover 
both  its  poles,  and  produce  great  white  patches  at  those 
points,  which  are  clearly  seen  through  a  large  telescope- 
they  are  found  to  vary  in  size  with  the  seasons,  being 
largest  during  the  Martian  winter.  The  canals  were  first 
mapped  in  large  numbers  by  Schiaparelli,  although  a 
few  of  them  had  been  previously  observed  by  other 
astronomers.  They  consist  of  narrow  dark  lines,  gen¬ 
erally  straight,  forming  a  network  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  planet.  At  their  junctions  we  often  find  small 
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black  dots,  known  as  lakes  or  oases.  Large  areas  of  the 
planet,  called  seas,  are  of  a  dark  gray  color,  but  most  of 
the  surface  is  yellow,  or,  if  observed  by  daylight,  orange. 
The  cause  of  all  the  dark  regions  is  probably  vegetation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  very  black  lines  which  are 
seen  to  surround  the  snow  caps  when  they  are  melting. 
These  two  lines  are  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  form 
the  only  true  oceans  of  the  planet.  Occasionally  they 
attain  a  breadth  in  some  places  of  300  or  400  miles,  and 
are  then  found  to  be  of  a  dark  blue  color.  The  polari- 
scope  shows  that,  unlike  the  rest  of  Mars,  their  surfaces 
are  shiny.  The  yellow  regions  are  thought  to  be  deserts. 
They  cover  more  than  half  the  entire  surface.  Very 
marked  changes  sometimes  appear  in  the  finer  details 
wrhen  the  snow  is  melting  most  rapidly.  At  the  approach 
of  the  Martian  autumn  those  parts  of  the  dark  areas 
that  are  near  the  poles  are  seen  to  fade  out  and  turn 
yellow  so  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  the  soil  of  the 
planet. 

The  moons  of  Mars  were  discovered  by  Asaph  Hall  in 
1877.  The  outer  and  smaller  one  is  probably  less  than 
10  miles  in  diameter.  The  inner  one  revolves  about  the 
planet  in  seven  hours  and  a  half,  apparently  rising  in 
the  west,  and  goes  through  all  its  phases  in  a  single 
night. 

MARS,  mars  [contraction  of  Mavers  or  Mavors;  in 
the  Oscan  or  Sabine  language,  Mamers]:  ancient  Italian 
divinity  identified  by  the  Graecizing  Romans  with  the 
Thracian-Hellenic  Ares.  Two  conceptions  of  him  are  thus 
presented. 

The  Roman  Mars,  who  as  a  war-god  is  surnamed  Grad- 
ivus  (= grandis  divus,  the  great  god),  bore  also  the  sur¬ 
name  Silvanus,  and  appears  to  have  been  originally  an 
agricultural  deity;  and  propitiatory  offerings  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  as  the  guardian  of  fields  and  flocks.  He 
was  god  of  the  heavens,  wielder  of  thunder,  sender  of 
rain,  giver  thus  of  fertility  and  increase.  But  as  the 
fierce  shepherds  who  founded  the  city  of  Rome  were  more 
addicted  to  martial  than  to  pastoral  pursuits,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  how  easily  in  the  course  of  time  Mars  Silvanus 
should  have  become  the  ‘God  of  War.’  Mars,  who  was  a 
perfect  personification  of  the  stern,  relentless,  cruel  valor 
of  the  old  Romans,  was  held  in  highest  honor.  He  ranked 
next  to  Jupiter;  like  him  he  bore  the  venerable  epithet 
Father  (Mars-p^er) ;  he  was  one  of  the  three  tutelary 
divinities  of  the  city,  to  each  of  whom  Numa  appointed 
a  flamen;  he  was  even  said  to  be  the  father  of  Romulus 
himself  (by  Rhea  Silvia,  priestess  of  Vesta),  and  was  thus 
believed  to  be  the  real  progenitor  of  the  Roman  people. 
He  had  a  sanctuary  on  the  Quirinal;  and  the  hill  received 
its  name  from  his  surname,  Quirinus,  the  most  probable 
meaning  of  which  is  the  spear-armed.  Under  this  desig¬ 
nation  he  was  invoked  as  the  protector  of  the  Quirites 
(citizens) — in  other  words,  protector  of  the  state.  The 
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principal  animals  sacred  to  him  were  the  wolf  and  the 
horse.  He  had  many  temples  at  Rome,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  which  was  that  outside  the  Porta  Capena ,  on 
the  Appian  Road.  The  Campus  Marlius,  where  the 
Romans  practiced  athletic  and  military  exercises,  was 
named  after  him ;  so  was  the  month  of  March  {Martins), 
the  first  month  of  the  Roman  year.  The  Ludi  Martiales 
(games  in  his  honor)  were  celebrated  every  year  in  the 
circus,  Aug.  1. 

Ares,  Greek  god  of  war,  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Ik  "a :  and  the  favorite  of  Aphrodite,  who  bore  him  sev¬ 
eral  children.  When  Mars  became  identified  with  the 
Greek  Ares  in  the  Roman  mind,  he  was  regarded  as 
almost  equivalent  to  the  warlike  element  in  Jupiter, 
according  to  the  imported  tendency  to  consider  Jupiter 
as  the  great  and  central  god  whose  various  special 
characteristics  were  represented  by  the  other  deities. 
He  is  represented  in  Greek  poetry  as  a  most  sanguinary 
divinity,  delighting  in  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  the 
destruction  of  men.  Before  him  into  battle  goes  his  sis¬ 
ter  Eris  (Strife) ;  with  him  are  his  sons  and  companions, 
Deimos  (Horror)  and  Phobos  (Fear).  He  does  not  always 
adhere  to  the  same  side,  like  the  great  Athena ,  but  in¬ 
spires  now  the  one,  now  the  other.  He  is  not  always 
victorious.  Diomede  wounded  him,  and  in  his  fall,  says 
Homer,  ‘he  roared  like  nine  or  ten  thousand  warriors 
together.’  Such  a  representation  would  have  been 
deemed  blasphemous  by  the  ancient  Roman  mind,  im¬ 
bued  as  it  was  with  a  solemn  Hebrew-like  reverence  for  its 
gods.  The  worship  of  Ares  was  never  very  prevalent 
in  Greece ;  it  is  believed  to  have  been  imported  from 
Thrace.  There,  and  in  Scythia,  were  its  great  seats,  and 
there  Ares  was  believed  to  have  his  chief  home.  He  had, 
however,  temples  or  shrines  at  Athens,  Sparta,  Olympia, 
and  other  places.  On  statues  and  reliefs,  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  person  of  great  muscular  power,  and  either 
naked  or  clothed  with  the  chlamys. 

MARSALA,  mar-sa'la .  large  fortified  seaport  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Sicily,  in  a  fruitful,  well-cultivated  district;  a 
regularly  built  and  pleasant  town,  with  a  college,  a  cathe¬ 
dral,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  conventual  establish¬ 
ments.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Lilybseum,  anc.  cap.  of 
the  Carthaginian  settlements  in  Sicily,  and  was  selected 
by  Garibaldi  as  the  landing-point  of  his  volunteers  in  his 
famous  Sicilian  campaign  I860.  It  obtained  its  present 
name  from  the  Arabs,  who,  when  they  held  Sicily,-  es¬ 
teemed  this  part  so  highly  that  they  called  it  Marsa  Alla, 
‘Port  of  God.’  Its  harbor  is  encumbered  with  sand,  but 
its  celebrated  wines  form  an  export  trade  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  chiefly  since  1802,  when  they  were  adopted  by 
Lord  Nelson  for  the  use  of  the  British  fleet.  30,000  pipes 
of  M.  wine,  which  resembles  sherry,  are  annually  manu¬ 
factured,  two-thirds  being  exported.  M.  has  also  a  large 
export  trade  in  grain,  oil,  salt,  and  soda.  Pop.,  com¬ 
mune  (1871)  34,200;  (1881)  40,250;  town  (1891)  34,202. 
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MARSALA,  n.  mar'sa-la:  a  Sicilian  wine,  so  named 
from  the  seaport  whence  exported. 

MARSDEN,  mars' den,  Samuel  :  1764-1838,  May  12  ;  b. 
England :  Episc.  missionary.  He  received  a  common- 
school  education  at  Hull ;  engaged  in  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  at  Leeds;  was  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Church 
till  a  desire  for  a  collegiate  education  induced  him  te 
unite  with  the  Church  of  England  and  enter  St.  Joseph’s 
College,  Cambridge ;  was  ordained  1793 ;  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  accepted  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  the 
new  penal  colony  at  Paramatta,  Australia.  Part  of  his 
salary  was  a  grant  of  land  aud  the  use  of  a  number  of 
convicts  to  cultivate  it.  With  these  he  soon  established 
a  model  farm,  used  the  profits  to  open  schools  and  mis¬ 
sions,  and  began  training  the  convicts  in  industrial 
habits.  Returning  to  England  1809,  and  failing  to  induce 
the  Church  Missionary  Soc.  to  send  missionaries  to  the 
New  Zealand  Maories,  he  prevailed  on  two  laymen,  Wil- 
iiam  Hall  and  John  King,  to  accompany  him.  At  Aus¬ 
tralia  he  purchased  a  vessel,  The  Active,  and  in  it  visited 
New  Zealand  with  his  associates,  and  established  a  mis¬ 
sion.  He  made  seven  visits  to  the  Maories,  and  was 
largely  instrumental  in  their  remarkable  Christianization 
ind  civilization. 

MARSEILLAISE,  or  Marseillaise  Hymn,  n.  mdr'sdl- 
ydz' :  name  by  which  the  grand  song  of  the  first  French 
Revolution  is  known.  In  the  beginning  of  1792,  when  a 
column  of  volunteers  was  about  to  leave  Strasburg,  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  who  gave  a  banquet  on  the  occasion, 
asked  an  officer  of  artillery,  Rouget  de  Lisle,  to  compose 
a  song  in  their  honor :  the  result  was  the  M. — both  verse 
and  music  being  the  work  of  a  single  night.  De  Lisle 
entitled  the  piece  Chant  de  Guerre  de  VArmee  du  Rhin.  Next 
day,  it  was  sung  with  the  rapturous  enthusiasm  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  French ;  and,  instead  of  600  volunteers, 
L,000  marched  out  of  Strasburg.  Soon  from  the  whole 
army  of  the  north  resounded  the  thrilling  and  fiery 
words  Aux  armes,  Aux  armes;  nevertheless,  the  song  was 
still  unknown  at  Paris,  and  was  introduced  there  by 
Barbaroux,  when  he  summoned  the  youth  of  Marseille  to 
the  cap.  1792,  July.  It  was  received  with  transports  by 
the  Parisians,  who — ignorant  of  its  real  authorship- - 
named  it  Hymne  des  Marseillais. 

MARSEILLES,  mar-saVyeh  or  mdr-sd'yeh :  third  larges' 
city  and  chief  seaport  of  France,  chief  port  also  of  the 
Mediterranean;  in  the  dept,  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  410  miles  in  direct  line  s.s.e.  of  Paris, 
lat  43°  17'  n.,  Jong.  6°  22'  e.  M.  is  a  military  place  of 
the  fourth  class,  and  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  other 
works ;  the  roads  are  protected  by  the  fortified  isles  of 
If  (crowned  by  a  castle,  formerly  a  state-prison),  Po- 
megue,  and  Ratonneau.  Its  harbor  is  formed  by  an  inlet 
of  the  sea  running  eastward  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  covering  nearly  70  acres.  It  has  natural  and  artificial 
advantages,  and  can  accommodate  1,200  vessels.  The 
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Hew  harbor  consists  of  a  series  of  docks  or  bassins  (de  la 
Joliette,  de  V Entrepot,  Napoleon,  Imperial),  more  than  a  mile 
long,  with  an  area  abt.  288  acres :  other  port  accommo¬ 
dations  make  a  total  of  422  acres ;  but  the  4£  m.  of  quays 
are  inadequate  for  the  immense  annual  traffic  of  more 
than  3,400,000  tons.  Alongside  the  Bassins  de  l’Entrepot 
and  Napoleon  are  the  bonded  warehouses  (cost  $5,000,- 
000),  finest  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  From  the  margin  of 
the  old  harbor,  the  ground  rises  on  all  sides,  forming  h 
kind  of  amphitheatre ;  and  beyond  the  city  proper  the 
encircling  hills,  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive-gar¬ 
dens,  are  dotted  with  white  country-houses.  Imme¬ 
diately  n.  of  the  harbor  is  the  old  town,  with  its  narrow 
streets,  lined  with  high  closely-piled  houses ;  but  through 
it  a  wide  avenue,  with  branches,  has  recently  been 
opened.  South  of  the  old  harbor  is  the  church  of  St. 
Victor,  the  most  ancient  in  M. ;  and  farther  s.  rises  the 
rocky  hill  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  with  its  church,  held 
in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  saiiors  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  wide  promenade, 
Cours  Bonaparte.  Other  fine  promenades  are  Le  Cours 
and  Le  Prado.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  museum,  the  public  library  with  78,- 
000  vols.,  and  the  exchange.  The  cafes  and  shops  of  M. 
rival  those  of  Paris  in  splendor.  M.  is  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  emporium  of  France.  It  has  many  soap-works,  iron- 
manufactories,  sugar  refineries,  etc.  The  large  vessels 
and  steamers  annually  entering  its  harbor  number  more 
than  8,600,  tonnage  more  than  2,600,000.  M.  is  directly 
connected  by  rail  with  Lyon,  Toulouse,  and  Nice;  and 
is  the  packet  station  for  Italy  and  the  East.  The  for¬ 
merly  barren  country  round  M.  has  been  of  late  greatly 
fertilized  by  the  canal  which  supplies  M.  with  water 
from  the  Durance:  this  aqueduct  is  94  m.  long,  15  m. 
under  ground.  During  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  climate 
of  M.  is  delightful,  but  in  summer  and  autumn  the  heat, 
is  often  intense.  Cold,  dry,  and  cutting  winds  from  the 
n.e.  render  the  climate  at  times  exceedingly  trying.  In 
the  environs  are  about  6,000  bastides,  or  country  villas. 

M.  was  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  from  Phoctea,  in 
Asia  Minor,  about  b.c.  600.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Massalia,  written  by  the  Romans  Massilia.  It  was  an 
important  member  of  the  ancient  Greek  community, 
planted  numerous  colonies  along  the  n.  Mediterranean 
shores,  and  introduced  the  germs  of  Greek  civilization 
into  Gaul.  The  Massaliots  were  long  in  intimate  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Romans ;  but  the  city  was  at  last  taken 
by  J ulius  Caesar.  In  the  8th  c.  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Arabs,  and  the  maritime  republics  of  Italy  inherited  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  formerly  had 
been  centred  here.  It  was  united,  with  the  whole  of 
Provence,  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.  In 
1720,  when  it  had  again  risen  to  importance,  it  was 
ravaged  by  a  fearful  epidemic,  which  swept  away  40,000 
of  its  inhabitants.  Since  1830,  the  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try  of  the  city  have  increased  vastly.  The  conquest  of 
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Algeria  has  brought  increasing  prosperity  to  Marseilles, 
and  its  n.  African  trade  is  now  an  important  part  of  its 
commerce.  Pop.  (1891)  403,749;  (1900)  491,161. 

MARSH,  n.  marsh  [F.  marais,  a  marsh — from  OF. 
maresc — from  mid.  L.  mariscus :  OE.  mareis ;  Dut.  mae- 
rasch;  It.  marese,  a  marsh,  a  moorish  or  fenny  place]:  a 
tract  of  low  land  too  wet  for  tillage;  a  fen.  Marshy,  a. 
marsh'i,  wet;  fenny.  Marsh'iness,  n.  -nes,  state  of  be¬ 
ing  marshy.  Marsh-elder,  the  guelder-rose.  Marsh-gas, 
the  fire-damp,  or  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  evolved 
from  marshes  and  stagnant  pools  (see  Methane). 
Marsh-hawk  (see  Harrier).  Marsh-hen  (see  Rail). 
Marsh-trefoil,  water-plant,  called  Beg-bean,  or  Buclc- 
bean  (q.v.). 

MARSH,  George  Perkins,  ll.d.:  philologist  and  di¬ 
plomatist:  1801,  Mar.  17 — 1882,  July  24;  b.  Woodstock, 
Yt.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1820;  studied 
law  and  practiced  at  Burlington,  Vt.;  was  elected  to  the 
executive  council  of  the  state  1835,  and  to  congress 
1842  and  49.  He  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  1849,  and  was  charged  with  a  special  mission 
to  Greece  1852.  He  travelled  in  n.  Europe,  and  became 
adept  in  the  Scandinavian  languages.  In  1861,  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  minister  at  Rome;  and  died  in  that 
office,  at  Vallambrosa.  Dr.  .Marsh  was  an  earnest  and 
profound  philological  student.  His  most  important  works 
are  a  Grammar  of  the  Old  Northern  or  Icelandic  Lan¬ 
guage  (compiled  1838);  The  Camel,  his  Organization 
and  Uses  (1856);  Lectures  on  the  English  Language 
(1861);  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage  (1862);  Man  and  Nature — largely  re-written  and 
issued  under  the  title,  The  Earth  as  Modified  by  Human 
Action  (1874). 

MARSH,  James,  d.d.:  1794,  July  19 — 1842,  July  3; 
b.  Hartford,  Vt.:  Congl.  minister,  educator.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Dartmouth  1817;  was  tutor  there  1818-20; 
graduated  at  Andover  Theol.  Seminary  1822;  ordained 
1824;  professor  of  modern  languages  in  Hampden-Sidney 
College,  Va.,  1824-26;  president  of  the  Univ.  of  Vt. 
1826-33;  and  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  phi¬ 
losophy  there  1833-42.  He  received  his  degree  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  1830  and  Amherst  1833.  His  literary  work,  which 
was  large  and  important,  included  a  series  of  papers  to 
the  Vermont  Chronicle  on  Popular  Education,  under  the 
pen  name  Philopolis;  a  Preliminary  Essay  in  Coleridge’s 
Aids  to  Reflection  (Burlington  1829);  Selections  from 
the  Old  English  Writers  on  Practical  Theology  (1830); 
and  several  translations  from  the  German,  including 
Herder’s  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  2  vols.  (1823).  See 
his  Remains,  with  Memoir  by  Joseph  Torrey  (Boston 
1843;  2d  ed.  1845). 

MARSH,  Othniel  Charles,  ph.d.,  ll.d.:  naturalist: 
b.  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  1831,  Oct.  29;  d.  New  Haven,  Conn., 
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1899,  Mar.  18.  He  graduated  at  Yale  1860;  studied 
mineralogy  and  paleontology  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  at  Yale  1860-62,  and  zoology,  geology,  and  min¬ 
eralogy  in  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and 
Breslau  1862-65;  was  appointed  to  the  new  chair  of 
paleontology  in  Yale  1866,  which  he  held  till  1899; 
became  paleontologist  in  charge  of  the  division  of  verte¬ 
brate  paleontology  in  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  1882; 
was  elected  president  of  the  American  Assoc,  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  1878,  and  president  of  the 
National  Acad,  of  Sciences  1883;  and  held  membership 
in  the  chief  American  and  European  scientific  societies. 
His  great  work  was  the  investigation  of  the  extinct 
animals  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  N.  America, 
in  which  he  crossed  the  mountains  more  than  20  times, 
and  discovered  more  than  200  fossil  animals  previously 
unknown.  In  1876,  he  began  preparing  a  series  of  mono¬ 
graphs  of  his  western  discoveries  for  publication  by  the 
government,  which  comprise  Odontornithes,  or  Birds  with 
Teeth  (Washington  1880);  Dinocerata  (1884);  the  dino¬ 
saurs  of  the  order  Sauropoda;  the  Stegosauria,  reptiles; 
the  Brontotheridae;  and  others — all  profusely  illustrated. 
In  1875,  he  made  a  memorable  exposure  of  the  fraud¬ 
ulent  treatment  of  the  Indians,  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  reformatory  measures.  In  1877,  he  received  the  Bigsby 
medal  for  paleontological  discoveries  from  the  Geological 
Soc.  of  London,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow;  and  1886 
received  the  degree  ph.d.  from  the  Univ.  of  Heidelberg 
and  ll.d.  from  Harvard.  In  1890,  Jan.,  scientific  circles 
in  the  United  States  were  excited  by  the  publication  by 
Prof.  Edward  Drinker  Cope,  of  the  Univ.  of  Penn.,  of 
charges  affecting  the  official  and  professional  character 
of  Maj.  John  W.  Powell,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  and  his  chief  assistant,  Prof.  Marsh.  Prof.  Cope 
charged  Marsh  with  plagiarism  and  gross  ignorance,  and 
both  Marsh  and  Maj.  Powell  with  incompetence  in  the 
performance  of  their  important  public  duties,  and  sup¬ 
ported  his  charges  with  documentary  evidence.  This  pub¬ 
lication  brought  denials  from  Marsh  and  Maj.  Powell, 
and  counter  charges  against  Prof.  Cope.  His  will  divided 
a  considerable  estate  between  National  Acad.  Sciences 
and  Yale  University. 

MARSHAL,  n.  mar'shal  [mid.  L.  mariscaVcus ,  the 
master  of  the  horse — from  O.Ger.  mdhre,  a  horse;  schalk, 
a  servant:  P.  marechal;  OF.  mareschal,  one  who  shoes 
and  takes  care  of  horses]:  anciently,  officer  under  whose 
cognizance  fell  everything  pertaining  to  the  use  of  arms, 
the  regulation  of  tournaments,  etc.:  a  master  of  cere¬ 
monies;  in  U.  S.,  a  civil  officer  of  a  district:  V.  to  dis¬ 
pose  or  arrange  in  order.  Mar'shalling,  imp.:  N.  act 
of  arranging  in  proper  order.  Mar'shalled,  pp.  - shald : 
Adj.  arranged  in  proper  order.  Mar'shaller,  n.  one 
who  disposes  in  proper  order.  Mar'shalship,  n.  the 
office  of  a  marshal.  Earl- marshal,  in  Eng.,  the  eighth 
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great  officer  of  state,  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  Field- marshal,  highest  military  rank 
in  the  British  army. 

MAR'SHAL:  a  term,  in  its  origin,  meaning  a  groom 
or  manager  of  the  horse,  though  eventually  the  king’s 
marshal  became  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  state  in 
England  The  royal  farrier  rose  in  dignity  with  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  chevalerie,  till  he  became, 
jointly  with  the  Constable  (q.v.),  the  judge  in  the  Curies 
Martiales,  or  courts  of  chivalry.  An  earldom  is  attached 
to  the  dignity,  and  the  office  of  earl-marshal  is  now 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  When 
the  king  headed  his  army  in  feudal  times,  the  assembled 
troops  were  inspected  by  the  constable  and  marshal,  who 
fixed  the  spot  for  the  encampment  of  each  noble,  and 
examined  the  number,  arms,  and  condition  of  his  retain¬ 
ers.  With  these  duties  was  naturally  combined  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  all  matters  connected  with  armorial  bearings, 
standards,  and  ensigns.  The  constable’s  functions  were 
virtually  abolished  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the 
marshal  became  thenceforth  the  sole  judge  in  questions 
of  honor  and  arms.  The  earl-marshal  is  president  of  the 
English  College  of  Arms,  and  appoints  the  kings-at-arms, 
heralds,  and  pursuivants.  The  marshal’s  functions  were 
formerly  exercised  in  time  of  peace  in  the  Aula  Regis  or 
King’s  Great  Court,  and  on  the  division  of  the  Aula 
Regis,  he  appointed  deputies  in  the  new  courts;  hence 
arose  the  offices  of  marshal  of  the  king’s  (or  queen’s) 
bench  and  of  exchequer,  whose  principal  duty  is  to  take 
charge  of  persons  committed  to  their  custody  by  the 
court.  Besides  the  earl-marshal,  there  is  a  knight-mar¬ 
shal,  or  marshal  of  the  king’s  (or  queen’s)  household. 
The  marshal  or  provost-marshal  of  the  admiralty  is  an 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  ministerially  under  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  admiralty  in  securing  prizes, 
executing  warrants,  arresting  criminals,  and  attending 
their  execution.  The  dignity  of  marshal  existed  formerly 
in  Scotland,  where  a  different  orthography  was  adopted, 
and  the  office  of  marischal  was  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Keith.  In  France,  the  highest  military  officer  is  called 
a  marshal,  a  dignity  which  originated  early  in  the  13th 
century.  There  was  at  first  only  one  Marechal  de  France , 
and  there  were  but  two  till  the  time  of  Francis  I.  Their 
number  afterward  became  unlimited.  Originally,  the 
marshal  was  the  esquire  of  the  king,  and  commanded  the 
vanguard  in  war;  in  later  times,  the  command  became 
supreme,  and  the  rank  of  the  highest  military  impor¬ 
tance.  From  the  title  of  this  class  of  general  officers,  the 
Germans  have  borrowed  their  feld-marschall,  and  we  our 
field-marshal,  a  dignity  bestowed  on  commanders  distin¬ 
guished  either  by  elevated  rank  or  distinguished  service. 
See  Field-marshal,  under  Field. 

In  the  United  States,  marshal  is  a  civil  official  of  U.  S. 
courts,  one  being  appointed  by  the  President  for  each  U. 
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3.  judicial  district;  his  duties  correspond  to  those  of 
sheriff  in  state  courts.  The  U.  S.  marshal  with  his  depu¬ 
ties  enforces  the  statutes  of  the  federal  government  in 
his  district.  In  some  southern  and  western  states  the 
head  of  a  municipal  police  force  is  called  a  marshal;  he 
is  an  official  distinct  from  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
from  a  constable  of  a  justice  court.  The  name  has  been 
improperly  applied  sometimes  to  volunteer  police  officers 
called  into  service  for  a  special  time  and  purpose. 

MARSHALL,  mar'shal :  Ill.,  city,  county-seat  of  Clark 
county;  on  the  Vandalia  Line  and  the  Cleveland,  C.,  C.  & 
St.  L.  railroad;  about  122  miles  east  by  south  of  Spring- 
field  and  15  miles  west  by  south  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  It 
is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region.  Its  chief 
manufactures  are  flour,  woolen  goods,  condensed  milk  and 
other  dairy  products,  and  lumber.  It  has  considerable 
trade  in  farm  products,  live-stock,  and  condensed  milk. 
Pop.  (1900)  2,077;  (1910  est.)  3,197. 

MARSHALL:  Mich.,  city,  county-seat  of  Calhoun 
county;  on  the  Kalamazoo  river,  and  on  the  Michigan  C. 
and  Cincinnati,  J.  &  M.  railroads;  about  38  miles  south 
by  west  of  Lansing  and  100  miles  west  of  Detroit.  The 
surrounding  country  is  devoted  chiefly  to  agriculture. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  school  and  church  furni¬ 
ture,  hot-air  furnaces,  patent  medicines,  breakfast  food, 
flour,  bicycles,  wagons  and  carriages,  windmills,  bath¬ 
tubs,  electrical  supplies,  caskets,  and  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments.  Marble  and  granite  works  employ  a  number  of 
men.  The  grounds  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society 
are  located  in  Marshall.  The  electric-light  plant  and  the 
waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  Pop. 
(1900)  4,370;  (1910  est.)  4,690. 

MARSHALL:  Minn.,  city,  county-seat  of  Lyon  county; 
on  the  Redwood  river,  and  on  the  Chicago  &  N.  W.  and 
the  Great  N.  railroads;  about  160  miles  west  by  south  of 
Saint  Paul.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  section  in  which 
wheat  is  the  principal  product.  The  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  are  a  flour  mill,  grain  elevators,  and  a  creamery. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  county  court-house  and 
the  jail.  The  educational  institutions  are  the  public  and 
parish  schools,  Holy  Redeemer  Academy,  and  a  public 
library.  Pop.  (1900)  2,088;  (1910  est.)  3,187. 

MARSHALL:  Mo.,  city,  county-seat  of  Saline  county; 
on  the  Missouri  P.  and  the  Chicago  &  A.  railroads;  about 
80  miles  east  of  Kansas  City.  It  was  settled  in  1839  by 
people  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  a  city  in  1866.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural 
region;  in  the  vicinity  are  valuable  deposits  of  coal  and 
salt,  and  nearby  are  stone  quarries.  The  manufactures 
are  lumber,  tile  and  brick,  flour,  canned  goods,  creamery 
products,  wagons  and  carriages.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
State  Institution  for  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptics;  the 
Missouri  Valley  College  (Cumberland  Presbyterian), 
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established  in  1889;  San  Saviour  Academy  (R.  C.)« 
There  are  eight  churches  and  public  and  parish  schools. 
Marshall  has  four  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of 
$300,000.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  city 
marshal,  and  a  council  of  six  members,  who  are  elected 
every  two  years.  Pop.  (1900)  5,086;  (1910)  4,869. 

MARSHALL:  Texas,  county-seat  of  Harrison  county, 
is  situated  about  14  miles  north  of  Sabine  river,  40  miles 
west  of  Shreveport  and  67  miles  south  of  Texarkana. 
The  city  was  founded  in  the  year  1840.  Marshall  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region  which 
has  heretofore  engaged  mostly  in  cotton  raising,  but 
recent  developments  show  that  this  section  is  well  adapted 
to  truck  growing  and  the  raising  of  fruits,  especially 
peaches,  and  large  orchards  are  being  planted.  The  city 
is  largely  supported,  also,  by  lumber  interests,  there 
being  large  areas  of’ pine  timber  contiguous  to  the  city, 
which  is  rapidly  being  marketed.  Stock  raising  is  also 
carried  on.  The  Texas  &  Pacific  railroad  runs  through 
the  city.  The  Texas  Southern  railroad  has  its  terminus, 
at  present,  at  Marshall,  but  will  be  pushed  farther  south. 
The  shops  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  railroad  are  located  at 
Marshall.  Locomotives  and  all  kinds  of  rolling  stock  are 
manufactured.  These  shops  employ  900  men  and  have  a 
local  pay-roll  of  $50,000  a  month.  The  local  shops  and 
general  offices  of  the  Texas  Southern  railroad  are  also 
located  in  Marshall.  Marshall  has,  in  addition  to  the 
railroad  shops,  a  cotton-seed  oil  mill;  a  large  compress; 
car- wheel  and  foundry  plant;  wagon  factories;  a  soda- 
water  apparatus  factory;  and  various  other  minor  manu¬ 
factories.  The  city  has  installed  complete  sewerage  and 
waterworks  plants. 

Religiously,  all  the  various  denominations  are  repre¬ 
sented,  and  have  commodious  houses  of  worship.  The 
school  system  of  the  city  is  run  on  the  latest  and  best 
methods,  having  three  ward  schools  and  a  centrally  located 
high  school,  well  equipped  with  teachers  and  appliances. 
The  public  free  schools  are  open  nine  months  in  the  year. 
The  total  value  of  the  city  school  property  is  $100,000. 
There  are,  also,  a  number  of  private  schools.  There  are 
three  Catholic  schools  in  the  city — one  for  girls  and  one 
for  boys,  and  an  industrial  school  for  boys.  In  the  city 
are  also  located  Wiley  University  and  Bishop  College, 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  negroes. 

The  city  has  two  national  banks,  morning  and  evening 
daily  papers,  also  a  weekly  paper  and  The  Messenger 
Monthly  Magazine.  Marshall  and  vicinity  is  noted  for 
the  medicinal  properties  of  its  many  springs  and  wells, 
and  many  people  annually,  especially  during  the  summer 
season,  visit  these  places  as  health  resorts.  Hartley’s 
Well,  situated  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of 
Marshall,  is  said  to  have  wonderful  curative  qualities. 
Hynson’s  Iron  Mountain  Springs,  situated  five  miles  west, 
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and  the  Rosborough  Springs,  situated  nine  miles  south, 
are  also  noted  for  their  health-giving  qualities.  Pop. 
(1910)  11,452. 

MARSHALL,  mar'shal,  Alfred,  d.sc.,  ll.d.:  English 
economist:  b.  London,  1842,  July  26.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1877  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  University  College,  Bristol.  In  1883-4,  he  was 
lecturer  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford;  since  1885  has  been 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Cambridge  University; 
and  has  been  a  member  of  various  public  boards.  He 
has  published:  Economics  of  Industry  (1879);  Principles 
of  Economics  (1890);  Elements  of  Economics  (1891); 
The  New  Cambridge  Curriculum  in  Economics  (1903); 
etc. 

MARSHALL,  Arthur  Milnes,  m.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.s.:  Eng¬ 
lish  naturalist:  b.  Birmingham,  England,  1852;  d.  1893, 
Dec.  31.  He  entered  London  University  and  in  1870,  at 
the  age  of  18  years,  received  his  degree  of  b.a.;  in  1871, 
he  entered  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  from  which  he 
graduated  as  senior  in  the  natural  science  tripos  in  1874. 
He  was  sent  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  to  its  zoological  station  in  Naples,  but  after 
studying  there  for  a  few  months  returned  to  Cambridge 
and  assisted  Professor  Balfour  in  organizing  the  classes 
of  comparative  morphology;  at  this  time  also  he  took  up 
the  study  of  medicine.  In  1879,  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  zoology  at  Owens  College,  Manchester;  in  1885, 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  in  1887, 
entered  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital;  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  St.  John’s  College;  subsequently 
took  his  degree  of  m.d.  at  Cambridge;  in  1891-2  was  a 
councillor  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  1892  presided 
over  a  section  of  the  British  Association.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  biological  classes  at  Vic¬ 
toria  University.  Though  particularly  distinguished  as 
a  teacher  and  organizer  his  publications  added  much  to 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  embryology.  They  include 
The  Frog:  an  Introduction  to  Anatomy  and  Histology 
(London  1883;  7th  ed.  1900);  The  Segmental  Value  of 
the  Cranial  Nerves  (1882);  Vertebrate  Embryology 
(1893);  and  numerous  papers  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Microscopical  Science.  His  Biological  Essays  and 
Addresses  and  Darwinian  Theory  were  published  posthu¬ 
mously. 

MARSHALL,  Edward:  American  journalist:  b.  Enfield 
Centre,  N.  Y.,  1868,  May  31.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  at  Rochester  and  entered  journalism  in 
New  York  city,  where  he  conducted  an  editorial  crusade 
against  the  conditions  existing  in  tenement  buildings. 
He  has  been  connected  with  leading  New  York  news¬ 
papers  and  was  special  correspondent  during  the  Span- 
ish-American  war.  He  has  published  The  Bough  Eiders 
(1898);  Lizette  (1902);  The  Middle  Wall  (1904);  By 
Wireless  (1907);  etc. 
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MARSHALL,  Emma  Martin:  English  novelist:  b. 
North  Repps,  near  Cromer,  Norfolk,  1830,  Sep.  29;  d. 
Clifton,  near  Bristol,  1899,  May  4.  She  was  married  to 
H.  G.  Marshall  in  1851,  and  her  life  thereafter  was 
mainly  spent  in  the  cathedral  towns  of  Wells,  Exeter, 
Gloucester,  and  Bristol.  She  wrote  more  than  100  vol¬ 
umes,  nearly  all  of  them  stories  intended  mainly,  though 
not  entirely,  for  young  people.  In  spite  of  their  number 
the  even  excellence  of  the  tales  is  remarkable,  and  they 
may  be  called  historical  pictures  rather  than  historical 
tales.  Her  plan  was  to  introduce  into  each  story  several 
historical  personages,  as  secondary  characters,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figures  being  imaginary.  Her  books  have  had  a 
wide  reading  in  the  United  States  and  still  continue 
popular.  Among  them  are:  Under  Salisbury  Spire 
(1889);  In  the  East  Country  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne; 
Haunts  of  Ancient  Peace;  In  the  Choir  of  Westminster 
Abbey  in  the  Time  of  Henry  Purcell  (1897);  Under  the 
Dome  of  St.  Paul’s  (1898).  Consult:  B.  Marshall,  Life 
of  Emma  Marshall  (1900). 

MARSHALL,  Henry  Rutgers,  a.m.,  l.h.d.:  American 
author  and  architect:  b.  New  York  city,  1852,  July  22. 
He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1873,  and  in  1878 
entered  practice  as  an  architect.  In  1902,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Art  Commission  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Besides  contributions  to  literary,  philosoph¬ 
ical,  and  psychological  periodicals,  he  wrote:  Pain,  Pleas¬ 
ure,  and  A Esthetics  (1894);  AEsthetic  Principles  (1895); 
and  Instinct  and  Reason  (1898). 

MARSHALL,  Humphrey:  American  botanist:  b.  West 
Bradford  (the  present  Marshallton),  Pa.,  1722,  Oct.  10; 
d.  there,  1801,  Nov.  5.  He  followed  the  stonemason’s 
trade,  but  devoted  his  leisure  to  astronomy,  building  a 
small  private  observatory,  and  to  natural  history.  He 
began  the  collection  and  cultivation  of  the  more  interest' 
ing  indigenous  plants,  and  in  1773  established  the  Mar¬ 
shallton  botanical  garden,  where  were  assembled  trees 
and  herbaceous  plants  of  the  United  States.  For  years 
he  was  treasurer  of  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and  in  1786  he 
was  elected  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  His 
Arboretum  Americanum,  described  as  £an  Alphabetical 
Catalogue  of  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Natives  of  the 
American  United  States’  (1785),  was  translated  into 
several  European  languages. 

MARSHALL,  Humphrey:  American  politician:  b. 
Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  1756;  d.  near  Frankfort,  Ky., 
1841,  July  1.  He  joined  the  Continental  army  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  became  captain  of  Virginia 
cavalry  (1778),  in  1780  established  himself  on  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  plantation,  opposed  the  separation  of  Kentucky 
from  Virginia,  and  as  a  delegate  to  the  Danville  con¬ 
vention  of  1787  was  prominent  in  defeating  the  measure. 
He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia  convention  that 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
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1793  was  a  representative  from  Woodford  county  in  the 
Kentucky  legislature,  where  he  declared  his  opposition  to 
the  plans  for  raising  in  Kentucky  troops  under  Gen, 
George  Rogers  Clark  for  an  attack  on  the  Spanish  settle¬ 
ments  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river.  From 
1795,  Dec.  7,  to  1801,  Mar.  3,  he  was  a  Federalist  sen¬ 
ator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1806 
was  active  in  denunciation  of  Aaron  Burr.  He  repre¬ 
sented  Franklin  co.  in  the  Kentucky  legislature  in  1807-9, 
and  had  a  dispute  with  Henry  Clay  which  resulted  in  a 
duel  in  which  Clay  received  a  slight  wound.  He  sat  again 
for  Franklin  co.  in  1823.  He  published  the  first  History 
of  Kentucky  (1812;  rev.  ed.  1824). 

MARSHALL,  Humphrey:  American  soldier:  b.  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ky.,  1812,  Jan.  13;  d.  Louisville,  Ky.,  1872,  Mar. 
28.  He  was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1832,  entered  the  mounted  rangers,  served  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war  (1832),  and  resigned  from  the 
army  1833,  Apr.  30.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833,  he 
practiced  in  Frankfort  (1833-4)  and  Louisville  (1834-6), 
became  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  Kentucky  militia  in  1841, 
and  raised  for  the  Mexican  war .  the  first  regiment  of 
Kentucky  cavalry,  of  which  he  was  made  colonel,  1846, 
June  9.  He  fought  at  Buena  Vista  1847,  Feb.  22-23. 
From  1849,  Dec.  3,  to  1852,  Aug.  4,  he  served  as  a  Whig 
in  the  31st  and  32d  Congresses;  in  1852-4  was  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  China,  and  from  1855,  Dec.  3,  to  1859, 
Mar.  3,  was  again  in  Congress,  this  time  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  or  Know-Nothing.  In  1861  he  was  commissioned  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army,  with  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  On  Jan.  10, 
1862,  he  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Garfield  at  Middle  Creek 
(Floyd  co.)  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  minor 
battles  of  the  Civil  war.  In  1862,  May,  he  surprised 
Gen.  J.  D.  Cox  at  Princeton,  Va.,  and  was  thus  of  much 
service  to  Lee  through  the  relief  of  the  Lynchburg  & 
Knoxville  railway.  Having  resigned  his  commission  in 
1862,  he  represented  Kentucky  in  the  congress  of  the 
Confederate  States  (1863-5).  From  1867  he  practiced 
law  with  much  success  at  Louisville. 

MAR'SHALL,  John,  ll.d.:  chief- justice  of  the  United 
States:  1755,  Sept.  24 — 1835,  July  6;  b.  Fauquier  co., 
Va.;  eldest  of  15  children  of  Col.  Thos.  Marshall.  After 
studying  with  his  father  he  went  to  school  at  Westmore¬ 
land  at  the  age  of  14,  and  studied  later  under  a  private 
tutor,  until  at  the  age  of  18  he  began  the  study  of  law. 
In  1775  he  left  his  studies  uncompleted,  and  joined  a 
military  company  in  a  regiment  in  which  his  father  was 
major.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Great 
Bridge;  1776,  July,  he  was  made  lieutenant  in  the  11th 
Virginia  regiment  and  went  north;  1777,  May,  he  became 
captain,  and  was  in  active  service  till  the  close  of  1779, 
taking  part  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown, 
Monmouth,  and  minor  engagements,  and  sharing  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  Valley  Forge,  where  he  gained  the  esteem  of 
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Memories  of  a  Musical  Life  (1901);  ete.  His  composi¬ 
tions  comprise  more  than  40  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  a 
few  for  concert  use,  but  mainly  ‘pieces  de  salon/  or 
chamber  music.  Mason  received  the  degree  mus.doc.  from 
Yale  Univ.  1872. 

MASON,  William:  English  poet:  b.  Hull,  1724,  Feb. 
12;  d.  York,  1797,  Apr.  7.  He  was  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  his  first  publication  was  Isis,  a  poem,  satiriz¬ 
ing  the  Jacobitism  and  high  church  principles  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1852,  he  published 
Elfrida,  a  tragedy,  with  choral  odes,  on  the  ancient  Greek 
model.  Having  taken  orders  in  the  church  he  obtained 
the  living  of  Aston,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains.  In  1759,  appeared  Caractacus,  a 
drama.  Some  years  after  Mason  was  made  precentor  and 
residentiary  canon  at  York.  One  of  his  principal  works, 
the  English  Garden,  a  poem,  appeared  between  1772  and 
1782;  and  was  translated  into  French  and  German.  In 
1775,  he  published  the  poems  of  his  friend  Thomas  Gray 
(q.v.),  with  memoirs  of  his  life.  His  principal  subse¬ 
quent  publications  are:  Odes;  Life  of  William  White- 
head,  with  his  poems  (1788);  Essay  on  Church  Music 
(1795). 

MA'SON  AND  DIX'ON’S  LINE:  boundary  e.  and  w. 
line,  280  m.  long,  separating  Pennsylvania  on  the  n. 
from  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  on  the  s. 
It  begins  at  the  n.e.  corner  of  Maryland,  and  runs  due 
w.  on  the  parallel  of  lat.  39°  43'  26.3"  n.  to  the  s.w. 
corner  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was,  in  the  e.  Atlantic  states, 
the  boundary  between  slave  and  free  soil,  which  further 
w.  followed  the  line  of  the  Ohio  river  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  was  fixed  for  the  territories  beyond  the  Mississippi 
by  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  at  the  parallel  of 
36°  30'.  The  name  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line  has  been 
popularly  applied  to  the  whole  divisory  line  between  free 
and  slave  soil,  but  properly  it  belongs  only  to  the  s. 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  surveyed  by  Charles  Mason 
(q.v.)  and  Jeremiah  Dixon  1763-67. 

From  1681  to  1768  the  want  of  a  settled  boundary 
between  Pennsylvania  and  its  s.  neighbors,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  occasioned  dissensions  and  sometimes  bloodshed 
along  the  border.  The  original  grants  to  William  Penn 
and  Lord  Baltimore  fixed  the  40th  par.  of  lat.  n.  as  the 
boundary  between  the  two  colonies.  That  line  was,  how¬ 
ever,  found  to  pass  so  far  north  as  to  put  Penn’s  settle¬ 
ment  at  Philadelphia  into  Maryland,  and  to  exclude 
Pennsylvania  from  Delaware  Bay.  To  remedy  this  result 
of  royal  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  region,  nego¬ 
tiations  were  undertaken,  which  succeeded  only  after 
nearly  a  hundred  years  of  serious  trouble.  The  small 
territory  of  Delaware  was  purchased  1682  by  Penn,  but 
continued,  as  ‘the  three  lower  counties,’  to  have  its  sepa¬ 
rate  assembly  at  New  Castle.  After  Penn’s  death,  1718, 
a  suit  between  his  heirs  and  those  of  Lord  Baltimore  was 
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begun,  to  settle  their  respective  bounds,  and  involving 
the  question  to  whom  Delaware  belonged.  In  1732,  May 
10,  the  parties  came  to  an  agreement  to  have  the  lines  s. 
and  e.  of  Delaware  and  between  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land  properly  surveyed.  For  the  upper  end  of  Delaware, 
where  New  Castle  was  almost  in  Pennsylvania,  it  had 
been  agreed  to  make  a  boundary  by  drawing  the  arc  of  a 
circle  from  the  Delaware  river  round  to  the  Maryland 
border,  at  a  radius  of  12  m.  from  the  New  Castle  court¬ 
house.  The  survey  of  this  line,  and  the  accurate  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  e.  and  w.  line,  was  a  task  not  easy  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  Commissioners  attempted  it  in  1732,  39,  and 
50;  but  could  not  agree,  and  the  case  still  pended  in  the 
chancery  court,  until  Lord  Hardwicke  gave  a  decision 
1750,  May  15,  which  was  made  the  basis,  ten  years  later, 
of  a  final  adjudication  signed  by  the  contesting  parties 
1760,  July  4.  Commissioners  and  surveyors  now  spent 
three  years,  from  1760,  Nov.,  measuring  the  base  and 
tangent  lines  separating  Delaware  from  Maryland.  To 
complete  the  work,  Mason  and  Dixon,  as  more  skilled 
mathematicians  and  surveyors,  were  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land.  They  began  1763,  Dec.,  and  had  completed  all  but 
the  last  36  m.  of  the  e.  and  w.  line  bounding  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  the  s.  when  Indian  troubles  caused  suspension 
of  the  work,  and  Mason  and  Dixon,  returning  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  were  discharged,  1767,  Dec.  26.  At  the  end  of 
every  fifth  mile  a  stone,  brought  from  England,  was 
placed,  engraved  on  one  side  with  the  arms  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  on  the  other  with  those  of  the  Penns;  while 
the  intermediate  miles  were  marked  by  smaller  stones 
bearing  M  on  one  side  and  P  on  the  other.  The  remain¬ 
ing  30  m.  were  run  by  Col.  Alexander  McLean  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Joseph  Neville  of  Virginia  1782,  Nov.,  and 
verified  and  marked  1784.  The  surveys  of  the  line  were 
revised  1849,  and  found  substantially  correct. 

MA'SON  BEE:  various  species  of  bee  which  build 
their  nests  of  agglutinated  earth  or  grains  of  sand  (see 
Bee).  The  nest  is  attached  to  walls  or  stones,  sometimes 
to  beams  or  logs,  in  sunny  places.  The  interior  contains 
about  a  dozen  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  deposited  an  egg. 

MASON  CITY:  Iowa,  city,  county-seat  of  Cerro  Gordo 
county;  on  the  Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.,  the  Chicago  &  N. 
W.,  the  Iowa  C.,  and  the  Chicago  G.  W.  railroads;  about 
115  miles  in  direct  line  north  by  east  of  Des  Moines.  It 
was  settled  in  1855  and  its  present  charter  was  granted 
in  1870.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region, 
fire-clay  and  valuable  sandstone  quarries  are  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  Its  chief  industrial  interests  are  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  of  sash  and  doors,  brick  and  tile,  flour, 
and  lime,  and  the  quarrying  of  sandstone.  It  has  a  large 
foundry  and  considerable  trade  in  live-stock  and  grain. 
The  municipal  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  who 
holds  office  two  years,  and  a  council.  The  waterworks  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  Pop.  (1910)  11,230. 


MASONRY 

MA'SONRY :  art  of  construction  in  stone,  brick,  efe. 
The  earliest  existing  examples  are  among  the  most 
magnilicent  specimens  of  the  art.  No  nation  has  excelled 
the  ancient  Egyptians  in  stonework,  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  the  size  of  the  materials,  or  the  unequalled  exact¬ 
ness  with  which  they  are  fitted  together.  The  Egyptians 
did  not  use  mortar  in  their  important  structures  such  as 
the  pyramids,  the  joints  being  all  carefully  polished  and 
fitted.  Cyclopean  M.,  of  which  remains  exist  in  many 
parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  also  exhibits  stones  of  great 
size  and  with  carefully  adjusted  joints  (fig.  1).  The  walls 
of  Mycenae  are  among  the  earliest  examples :  these  are 
built  with  huge  irregular  blocks,  the  spaces  between 
being  filled  with  smaller  stones.  The  Etruscan  sped 
mens  are  more  carefully,  executed;  the  stones  are  not 
squared,  but  they  are  all  carefully  fitted  together.  In 


some  cases,  the  beds  or  horizontal  joints  are  made  level, 
and  the  upright  joints  left  unsquared.  No  mortar  is 
used  in  cyclopean  masonry. 

The  M.  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  very  closely  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  the  present  day :  Rubble-work  ( opus  in- 
certum),  in  which  the  stones  are  not  regularly  coursed; 
Coursed-work,  where  the  joints  are  all  level,  and  the 
stones  of  equal  height ;  Ashlar ,  resembling  the  latter, 
but  built  with  larger  stones  all  carefully  dressed  on  the 
joints.  Many  of  the  Roman'  buildings  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  were  constructed  with  blocks  of  enormous  size, 
as  at  Baalbec,  where  some  of  the  stones  are  60  ft.  in 
length.  Ashlar-work  is  frequently  used  for  the  exterior 
surface  of  walls,  the  inside  being  ‘  backed  up  ’  with 
rubble- work.  This  kind  of  work  is  sufficient  for  ordinary 
purposes ;  but  where  great  strength  is  required,  the 
whole  thickness  must  be  built  with  solid  blocks.  Ashlar- 
work  is  generally  bedded  in  fine  mortar,  with  one  inch 
of  oil-putty  on  the  outer  edge. 

The  early  mediaeval  M.  was  of  bad  construction ;  in 
fact,  little  better  than  common  rubble,  with  an  occasional 
use  of  herring-bone  work.  The  Normans  improved  on 
this  kind  of  work,  but  their  M.  also  was  so  bad,  that 
most  of  the  towers  built  by  them  either  fell  or  had  to 
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be  taken  down.  The  fall  of  the  tower  of  Chichestei 
Cathedral,  a  few  years  ago,  was  occasioned  by  defective 
Norman  masonry.  The  art  gradually  improved  with  the 
advance  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  ashlar  was  reintro¬ 
duced  for  all  important  works.  The  ashlar-work  so 
constantly  used  in  Renaissance  buildings  has  lately 
given  place  to  a  more  picturesque  style  of  masonry 
called  hammer-dressed  and  squared  work — the  money 
saved  on  this  cheaper  work  being  applied  with  good 
effect  in  improving  the  appearance  of  the  doors,  windows* 
and  other  prominent  features  of  the  buildings. 


Fig.  2.— Flint  Panelling  from  Fakenham  Church,  Norfolk 
England. 

There  is  one  very  simple  rule,  roo  little  attended  to  in 
modern  M. — viz.,  that  all  stones,  at  least  when  stratified, 
should  be  laid  on  their  natural  bed,  for  if  set  on  edge, 
they  are  sure  to  scale  off  and  decay  under  the  influence 
of  the  weather.  Special  materials  sometimes  produce 
special  kinds  of  work ;  thus,  where  large  flints  abound, 
the  walls  are  often  faced  with  these,  split  to  form  a 
clean  face  and  good  joints,  and  arranged  in  bands  or 
panels  between  stone- work  or  brick-work  (fig.  2).  Where 
granite  is  the  usual  building  material,  ashlar-work  is 
frequent,  large  blocks  being  more  easily  obtained  and 
dressed  than  smaller  ones.  Where  rag-stone  only  can 
be  got,  it  is  frequently  neatly  used  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  flint  above  described. 

MA'SONS,  Free:  ancient  fraternity,  formerly  of  oper¬ 
ative  masons;  now  existing  as  a  secret  society  with 
moral,  social,  and  benevolent  objects.  The  mason 
brotherhoods  of  the  middle  ages  were  organized  incor¬ 
porations,  not  substantially  different  in  their  nature  from 
the  other  guilds,  governed  by  rules  of  their  own,  and 
recruited  from  a  body  of  apprentices  who  had  undergone 
a  period  of  probationary  servitude.  Legend  and  imagi¬ 
nation  have  traced  back  the  origin  of  freemasonry  to 
the  old  Roman  Empire,  the  Pharaohs,  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  or  even  the  times  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  of 
the  Ark  of  Noah.  It  is  claimed  that  recent  explorations 
in  Egypt  accord  with  the  tradition  that  the  order  was  in 
existence  when  the  pyramids  were  built.  The  masonic 
craft  probably  became  organized  about  the  same  time, 
and  from  the  same  set  of  causes,  as  other  incorporated 
crafts;  but  a  variety  of  circumstances  combined  to  give 
it  importance  and  influence  beyond  the  rest  Men 
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skilled  in  the  hewing  and  setting  of  stones  were  natu 
rally  prized  in  an  eminently  church-building  age.  Their 
vocation  necessarily  involved  travelling  from  place  to 
place  for  employment.  Wherever  a  great  church  or 
cathedral  was  built,  the  local  masons  had  to  be  reinforced 
by  a  large  accession  of  craftsmen  from  other  parts ;  and 
the  masons  from  neighboring  towns  and  districts  flocked 
to  the  spot,  and  took  part  in  the  work,  living  in  a  camp 
of  huts  reared  beside  the  building  on  which  they  were 
engaged.  A  master  presided  over  tne  vhole,  and  every 
tenth  man  was  a  warden  having  surveillance  of  the  rest. 
A  mason,  therefore,  after  going  througn  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  probations,  could  not  settle  down,  like  another 
craftsman,  among  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  but 
must  travel  from  place  to  place  as  employment  called 
him ;  hence  it  became  desirable  or  necessary  to  devise 
means  by  which  a  person  once  a  member  of  the  fraternity 
might  be  universally  accepted  as  such,  without  requiring, 
wherever  he  went,  to  give  fresh  evidence  of  his  skill,  of 
having  to  undergo  a  renewed  examination  on  bis  quali¬ 
fications.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  and  to  enable 
a  mason  travelling  to  his  work  to  claim  the  hospitality 
of  his  brother-masons  on  his  way,  a  system  of  symbols 
was  devised,  in  which  every  mason  was  initiated,  and 
which  he  was  bound  to  keep  secret.  This  symbolism, 
invented  for  convenience  of  intercourse  between  members 
of  the  same  craft,  is  probably  the  foundation  for  the 
popular  notion  that  the  masonic  brethren  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  secrets  of  vital  importance,  the  knowledge  of 
which  had  been  from  generation  to  generation  confined 
to  their  own  order.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  masonic  secrets  enabled  the  masons  to 
design  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  13th  and  14th  c., 
whereas  it  is  now  certain  that  during  the  purest  ages  of 
Gothic  architecture,  both  in  France  and  in  England,  the 
architects  were  not  members  of  the  masonic  fraternity 
at  all,  but  either  laymen  of  skill  and  taste,  uninitiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  mason-craft,  or  oftener-  bishops  and 
abbots.  The  masons  who  worked  from  the  architect’s 
design  were,  at  the  same  time,  not  the  mere  human 
machines  that  modern  workmen  too  generally  are,  but 
men  who,  in  carrying  out  an  idea  imparted  to  them, 
could  stamp  an  individuality  of  their  own  on  every  stone. 
Architecture  was  then  a  progressive  art,  and  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  every  great  church  or  cathedral  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  and 
profited  by  experience,  adopting  their  beauties,  and 
shunning  their  defects.  The  nature  of  the  advance 
which  architecture  was  then  making  has  been  compared 
by  Mr.  Fergusson  to  the  advance  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  present  day  in  ship-building  and  other 
useful  arts.  ‘  Neither  to  the  masons  nor  to  their 
employers,  nor  to  the  Abbe  Suger,  Maurice  de  Sully, 
Robert  de  Susarches,  nor  Fulbert  de  Chartres,  is  the 
whole  merit  to  be  ascribed,  but  to  all  classes  of  the 
French  community  earrj  -ug  on  steadily  a  combined 
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movement  toward  a  well-defined  end.’  In  Germany, 
however,  the  masons  of  the  14th  c.,  who  had  attained 
wonderful  skill  in  carving  and  in  constructing  arches, 
overstepping  their  original  functions,  took  to  a  great 
extent  the  office  of  architect  into  their  own  hands ;  and 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  churches  designed  by  German 
masons,  though  rich  in  the  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
are  not  comparable  in  the  higher  elements  of  beauty, 
to  the  works  of  non-masonic  architects. 

The  epithet  ‘  Free  ’  was  applied  to  the  craft  of  masons 
in  consequence  of  their  being  exempted  by  several  papal 
bulls  from  the  laws  which  regulated  common  laborers, 
it. lid  exonerated  from  various  burdens  thrown  on  the 
working-classes  at  large,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent.  Like  all  the  other  guilds,  the  masons  were 
bound  by  their  rules  to  the  performance  of  specific 
religious  duties ;  but  a  craft,  one  of  whose  principal  func¬ 
tions  was  church-building,  was  naturally  under  the  more 
especial  protection  of  the  clergy.  Yet  a  considerable 
time  before  the  Reformation,  we  find  the  jealousy  of  the 
church  excited  from  time  to  time  by  the  masonic  breth¬ 
ren,  partly  in  consequence  of  their  assuming  other 
functions  besides  those  of  builders.  In  England,  an  act, 
passed  in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  at  the  instigation 
of  Henry  of  Beaufort,  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  prohibited 
the  masons  from  holding  their  wonted  chapters  and 
assemblies.  But  this  act  was  never  enforced ;  and 
Henry  VI. ,  on  coming  of  age,  himself  countenanced  the 
masons,  and  was  a  member  of  the  fraternity.  Henry 
VII.  became  their  grand  master  in  England. 

The  history  of  freemasonry  has  been  overlaid  with 
interesting  legend,  partly  from  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  its  importance  in  the  development  of  architecture, 
and  partly  from  a  natural  tendency  to  find  a  connection 
between  mediaeval  masonry  and  the  institution  that 
passes  under  the  same  name  in  the  present  day.  Modern 
(or  so-called  •  speculative’ )  freemasonry  is  an  innocent 
or,  it  may  well  be  granted,  benevolent  mystification 
unconnected  either  with  the  building  craft  or  with  archi¬ 
tecture.  In  its  form  as  now  known  it  is  of  British 
origin,  and  dates  from  the  17th  c.  According  to  the 
peculiar  phraseology  of  the  masonic  brethren,  it  is 
founded  in  the  ‘  practice  of  moral  and  social  virtue ;  ’  its 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  charity,  in  its  most 
extended  sense ;  and  brotherly  love,  relief,  and  truth  are 
inculcated  by  its  precepts.  Its  real  f  unders  were  Elias 
Ashmole  and  some  of  his  literary  friends,  who  amused 
themselves  by  devising  a  set  of  symbols,  borrowed  in 
part  from  the  Knights  Templars,  between  whom  and  the 
old  masons  an  intimate  relation  is  said  to  have  sub¬ 
sisted,  and  in  part  from  the  Rosicrucians  (q.v.).  These 
symbols,  which  have  since  been  adopted  as  the  distin¬ 
guishing  badge  of  the  brotherhood  of  ‘  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,’  include  the  sun.  the  moon,  the  compasses, 
square,  and  triangle.  A  numoer  of  so-called  degrees  or 
grades  of  masonry  with  fantastic  names  were  established 
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and  conferred  on  the  members.*  Charles  II.  and  William 
III.  were  masons ;  and  a  visible  connection  with  opera* 
tive  masonry  was  kept  up  by  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  to  the  office  of  Grand  Master.  The 
‘  Lodges’  of  Scotland  profess  to  trace  their  origin  to  the 
foreign  masons  who  came  to  Scotland  1150  to  build  Kil¬ 
winning  Abbey;  those  of  England  go  still  further  back, 
to  an  assemblage  of  masons  held  by  St.  Alban,  the  proto- 
martyr,  at  York,  926;  and  the  mother-lodges  of  York 
and  Kilwinning  were,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  the 
parents  of  all  the  several  lodges  erected  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  Toward  the  close  of  the  18th 
e.,  it  was  in  some  quarters  made  a  charge  against  free¬ 
masonry,  that  under  its  symbolism  was  concealed  a 
dangerous  conspiracy  against  all  government  and  reli¬ 
gion.  This  accusation,  groundless  as  regards  British 
freemasonry,  produced  so  little  effect,  that,  in  an  act 
passed  1799  for  suppression  of  secret  societies,  an  excep 
tion  was  made  in  favor  of  freemasons.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  political  intriguers  may  sometimes  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  secrecy  afforded  by  free¬ 
masonry  to  further  their  schemes.  lu  1703  the  English 
masons  of  the  lodge  of  St.  Paul  opened  the  order  to 
the  membership  of  others  than  operative  masons  and 
builders ;  this  was  at  the  completion  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  London.  This  important  change  from  the  ancient 
to  the  present  form  was  developed  in  1717,  when  a  Grand 
Lodge  was  formed  in  London,  with  power  to  grant  char¬ 
ters  to  other  lodges.  Under  its  sanction,  the  first  edition 
of  the  constitutions  of  the  fraternity  was  published.  The 
Grand  Lodge  was  for  a  length  of  time  on  an  unfriendly 
footing  with  the  lodge  of  York,  in  consequence  of  having 
introduced  various  innovations  not  approved  by  the 
older  lodge,  and  of  having  granted  charters  within  the 
district  which  York  claimed  as  its  own.  In  1742  the 
Luke  of  Cumberland  was  elected  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge ;  and  on  his  death,  George  IV.,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  succeeded  to  the  office,  which  he  held  till  he 
was  appointed  regent,  when,  it  being  considered  unsuit¬ 
able  that  he  should  longer  exercise  any  personal  super¬ 
intendence,  he  took  the  title  Grand  Patron.  In  1813,  an 
understanding  and  a  union  were  brought  about  between 
the  two  rival  lodges  by  their  respective  Grand  Masters, 
the  Lukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  fraternity  has  since 
been  managed  by  the  « United  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient 
Eree  and  Accepted  Masons  of  England,’  consisting  of  the 
Grand  Master,  with  his  Leputy,  Grand  Wardens,  and 
other  officers,  the  provincial  Grand  Masters,  and  the 
Masters  and  Wardens  of  all  regular  lodges,  with  a  certain 
number  of  stewards  annually  elected,  who  meet  four 
times  a  year  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  besides  which 


*  The  three  principal  grades  are  apprentice,  fellow-craft,  and 
master-mason;  there  being  peculiar  ceremonies  at  the  making 
of  each ;  and  it  is  only  on  attaining  to  the  degree  of  master- 
mason,  that  a  brother  enjoys  tbe  full  benefits  and  privileges  of 
the  eraft. 
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there  is  an  annual  masonic  festival,  at  which  every 
mason  is  entitled  to  attend.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  at  present  more  than  a  thousand  lodges  under 
its  protection. 

In  Scotland,  the  masons,  when  they  were  a  real  com¬ 
pany  of  artificers,  were,  like  other  handicrafts,  governed 
by  wardens  of  districts  appointed  by  the  king.  In  1598, 
a  re-organization  of  the  mason  lodges  was  effected  under 
William  Schaw,  principal  warden  and  chief  master  of 
masons,  who  in  the  following  year  confirmed  the  three 
“heid  lodges”  in  their  ancient  order  of  priority — Edin¬ 
burgh  first,  Kilwinning  second,  and  Stirling  third.  In 
1736,  the  operative  element  in  mason  lodges  having  be¬ 
come  absorbed  in  speculative  masonry,  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland  was  instituted  by  the  representatives  of  34 
lodges,  by  whom  also  William  St.  Clair  of  Roslin  was 
elected  Grand  Master,  on  account  of  his  ancestors’  al¬ 
leged  ancient  connection  with  the  mason  craft,  as  patrons 
and  protectors.  Priority  was  assigned  to  the  lodges  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  antiquity  of  their  written  records.  The 
Lodge  of  Edinburgh  (Mary’s  Chapel)  was  placed  first, 
and  Kilwinning  second.  The  Lodge  of  Kilwinning  did 
not  formally  object  to  this  till  1744,  when  it  withdrew 
from  the  Grand  Lodge  and  resumed  its  independence. 
On  relinquishing  this  position  1807,  it  was  re-admitted 
into  the  Grand  Lodge  by  the  title  of  Mother  Kilwinning, 
with  precedence  over  the  other  lodges,  and  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Grand  Mastership  of  Ayrshire  rendered  hereditary 
in  its  Master. 

Modern  freemasonry  spread  from  Britain  to  the  con¬ 
tinent,  to  America,  and  to  India.  It  was  introduced  into 
France  1725,  Russia  1731,  and  Germany  1740.  Grand 
Lodges  now  exist  in  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hamburg, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Greece,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  in  Central  and  S.  America, 
and  in  British  Columbia.  Lodges  in  connection  with 
European  grand  bodies  exist  in  India,  Africa,  China, 
Polynesia,  Turkey,  Palestine,  W.  Indies,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 

The  statistics,  1905,  show  a  total  Grand  Lodge  member¬ 
ship  in  the  United  States  and  British  America  of  1,062,- 
425,  the  gain  over  the  previous  year  being  more  than 
58,000. 

These  Grand  Lodges  are  in  full  affiliation  with  the 
English  Grand  Lodge,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
is  Grand  Master,  and  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Ireland,  Scot¬ 
land,  Cuba,  Peru,  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  also  with  the  masons  of  Germany  and 
Austria.  They  are  not  in  affiliation  and  do  not  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  masons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France;  they,  however,  affiliate  with  and 
recognize  masons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
I  Council. 

The  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  or  Su- 
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preme  Council,  of  Sovereign  Grand  Inspectors-General  of 
the  Thirty-third  and  Last  Degree  has  fraternal  relations 
with  the  Supreme  Councils  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Canada,  Italy,  Egypt,  Cuba,  Argentina,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Mexico,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
and  other  Grand  Orients.  It  has  jurisdiction  over  sub¬ 
ordinate  Consistories  of  Sublime  Princes  of  the  Royal 
Secret. 

The  Royal  Arch  Masons  have  44  grand  chapters,  each 
representing  a  State  or  Territory  (except  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia),  and  the  number  of  enrolled  subordinate 
chapters  is  2,600,  exclusive  of  24  subordinate  chapters  in 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Porto  Rico,  Chile,  and  the  Chinese  Empire, 
which  are  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  Grand  Chapter. 

The  Knights  Templars  have  45  grand  commanderies  in 
the  United  States  and  Territories,  each  representing  indi¬ 
vidual  States  or  Territories  (except  that  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  are  combined ) .  Commanderies  subor¬ 
dinate  to  Grand  Commanderies,  1,129,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  153,935.  Commanderies  subordinate  to  Grand 
Encampment,  12;  membership,  1,603;  total  number  of 
commanderies,  1,141;  total  membership,  155,538.  The 
orders  conferred  in  a  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar 
are  Red  Cross,  Knight  Templar,  and  Knight  of  Malta. 
A  mason  to  obtain  these  orders  must  be  a  Master  Mason 
and  Royal  Arch  Mason  in  good  standing,  and  a  member 
of  both  Lodge  and  Chapter. 

The  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  is  not  a  regular  masonic  body,  but  its  membership 
is  composed  strictly  of  masons  who  have  reached  the  32d 
degree,  A.  A.  S.  Rite  (18th  degree  in  England),  or 
Knights  Templar  in  good  standing.  There  are  98  temples 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  total  membership  of  about 
100,000. 

MA'SON  •  WASP  ( Odynerus  murarius )  :  species  of 
wasp,  which  makes  its  nest  by  boring  a  cylindrical  hole 
in  hard  sand,  or  even  in  the  plaster  of  walls,  on  which  an 
exudation  from  the  mouth  seems  to  act  so  as  to  soften  it 
sufficiently.  At  the  orifice,  an  outer  tube  is  constructed, 
sometimes  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  of  pellets  formed 
in  the  excavation.  In  the  interior,  an  egg  is  deposited, 
with  a  number  of  little  caterpillars  ready  for  food  of  the 
larva  when  hatched. 

MASO'RA:  see  Massora. 
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MASQUE— MASQUERADE. 

MASQUE,  n.  mask  [F.  masque — from  It.  mas'chera,  a 
mask]:  a  cover  for  the  face;  a  piece  of  sculpture  repre¬ 
senting  some  grotesque  form;  a  dramatic  performance 
formerly  so  called,  in  which  the  company  is  masked. 
Masquerade,  n.  mas' leer- ad' ,  a  nocturnal  meeting  of  per¬ 
sons  wearing  masks,  at  which  they  amuse  themselves  with 
dancing,  etc.;  disguise;  a  Spanish  equestrian  diversion: 
V.  to  put  into  disguise;  to  go  in  disguise.  Mas'querad'- 
ing,  imp.:  N.  the  assembling  in  masks.  Mas'querad'ed, 
pp.  Mas'quera'der,  n.  -der,  one  who  wears  a  mask;  one 
disguised.  Note. — There  is  no  proper  reason  for  making 
a  distinction  between  Mask  and  Masque;  the  former 
may  be  called  the  Eng.  and  the  latter  the  F.  spelling. 
Any  difference  in  their  use  is  sufficiently  indicated  in 
the  text.  ‘An  entertainment’  is  the  primary  sense  of 
Mask  as  found  in  OE.  authors,  the  use  of  the  ‘visor’  at 
such  entertainments  having  given  rise  to  the  sense,  ‘a 
cover  or  disguise  for  the  face.’ 

MASQUE:  species  of  dramatic  performance,  much  in 
vogue  in  England  toward  the  close  of  the  16th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  c.  It  was,  in  fact,  the-  favorite 
form  of  private  theatricals.  The  masque  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  practice  of  introducing,  in  any  solemn 
or  festive  processions,  men  wearing  masks,  who  repre¬ 
sented  either  imaginary  or  allegorical  personages.  At 
first,  it  was  simply  an  ‘acted  pageant,’  as  in  the  well- 
known  progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  gradually  it 
expanded  into  a  regular  dramatic  entertainment,  and  in 
the  hands  of  men  like  Fletcher  and  Ben  Jonson  attained 
high  literary  beauty.  Jonson’s  masques  were  represented 
at  court,  and  were  greatly  relished.  The  taste  for  this 
kind  of  amusement,  however,  died  away  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.;  nevertheless,  to  the  time  of  that  monarch 
belongs  the  finest  masque  ever  written — the  Comus  of 
Milton  (1634).  See  Mason’s  Life  of  Milton  (I.  542,  et 
seq.). 

MASQUERADE',  or  Masked  Ball:  festive  meeting, 
usually  nocturnal,  in  which  the  host  and  guests  assume 
fictitious  characters,  and  disguise  themselves  more  or  less 
for  the  occasion.  The  public  mummeries  of  former 
times,  Easter  plays,  Festivals  of  Fools,  etc.,  frequent  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  but  various  in  different  countries, 
probably  suggested  the  idea  of  the  masquerade,  which, 
however,  was  not  open  to  all,  according  to  the  well-under¬ 
stood  rules  of  these  ancient  amusements,  but  was  limited 
to  some  select  class,  or  to  those  who  paid  a  certain  sum 
for  admission.  Catharine  de’  Medici  introduced  the  reg¬ 
ular  masquerade  at  the  French  court.  It  found  its  way  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  did  not  reach 
any  of  the  courts  of  Germany  till  the  end  of  the  17th  c. 
The  bal  costume  is  a  very  modified  and  much  less  objec¬ 
tionable  form  of  the  masquerade.  During  the  Carnival, 
public  masquerades  „re  held  in  the  theatres  and  dancing- 
saloons  of  Paris. 


MASS. 

MASS,  n.  mas  [F.  masse,  a  mass — from  L.  massa,  that 
which  adheres  together  like  dough :  It.  massa,  a  lump : 
Gr.  masso,  I  knead]  :  a  body  or  lump;  a  large  quantity; 
a  heap;  the  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body:  V.  to  form 
into  a  mass ;  to  form  into  a  collective  body ;  to  assemble. 
Mass'ing,  imp.  Massed,  pp.  mast.  Massive,  a.  mas'iv, 
weighty;  ponderous;  bulkly  and  heavy.  Mass'ively, 
ad.  -It.  Massiveness,  n.  mds'iv-nes ,  state  of  being 
massive;  great  weight  with  bulk.  Massy,  a.  mds'i, 
weighty;  heavy;  ponderous;  massive.  Mass-meeting, 
a  large  public  meeting  for  political  discussion. — Syn.  of 
mass,  n.’ :  bulk;  body;  quantity;  congeries ;  assemb¬ 
lage;  multitude;  the  general;  the  mob;  populace. 

MASS,  n.  mas  [F.  messe;  It.  messa ;  Sp.  misa,  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  Mass — from  L.  missa,  for  missid,  dismis¬ 
sion,  in  the  phrase,  Ite,  missa  est,  ‘  Go,  you  are  dis¬ 
missed,’  being  the  words  employed  in  dismissing  the 
catechumens  when  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
began]  :  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Rom.  Cath. 
Chh. ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  or  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Chh.  Mass-book, 
the  Rom.  Cath.  Missal. 

MASS :  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Eucharistic 
service  which,  as  in  the  Greek  and  other  oriental 
churches,  is  held  to  be  a  real  though  unbloody  sacrifice 
in  which  Christ  is  the  victim;  in  substance  the  same 
with  his  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  and  instituted  as  the 
means  of  applying  its  merits,  through  all  ages,  unto 
men.  The  doctrine  of  the  M.,  as  understood  by  Rom. 
Catholics  presupposes  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist; 
though  the  latter  doctrine  does  not  necessarily  involve 
the  notion  of  a  sacrifice.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
primitive  character  of  the  Eucharistic  rite,  the  earliest 
Christian  history,  whether  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  canonical  Epistles,  or  the  writings  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Fathers,  shows  the  existence  of  the  rite 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  is  still  recognized  in  most 
Christian  communities  as  the  chief  and  most  solemn 
part  of  public  worship.  According  to  Rom.  Cath.  belief, 
this  rite  is  partly  a  sacrifice,  partly  a  communion  and 
participation  thereof  by  the  faithful ;  and  of  the  names 
by  which  it  is  called  in  the  works  of  the  early  Fathers, 
some — e.  g.,  agape,  (love-feast),  and  hagia  synaxis  (holy 
communion ) ,  refer  to  the  latter,  while  others — e.  g., 
thysia,  prosphore,  hiereion  (sacrifice,  oblation,  victim 
offered) — indicate  the  former  signification.  The  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  name  now  in  use  is  somewhat  obscure, 
but  it  is  commonly  referred  to  the  proclamation  by  the 
deacon  at  the  close  of  the  general  service  dismissing  the 
congregation  with  these  words — ‘  Ite,  missa  est  ’  ( ‘  Go, 
the  assembly  is  dismissed’).  By  primitive  use,  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  faithful  appears  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  Eucharistic  service;  but  afterward  it  came  to  pass 
that  only  the  officiating  priest  communicated.  In  the 
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ancient  writers,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  ‘  mass 
of  the  catechumens  ’  and  the  ‘  mass  of  the  faithful ;  ’  the 
former  including  all  the  preparatory  prayers,  the  latter 
all  that  directly  regards  the  consecration  of  the  elements 
and  the  communion,  at  which  solemn  mystery  the  ‘  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  secret  (See  Secret,  Discipline  of  the) 
forbade  the  presence  of  the  catechumens.  With  the 
cessation  of  this  discipline,  the  distinction  of  names  has 
ceased,  but  the  distinction  of  parts  is  still  preserved, 
the  M.  of  the  catechumens  comprising  all  the  first  part 
of  the  M.  as  far  as  the  ‘  preface.’  The  M.  is  now  in 
general  denominated  according  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
accompany ing  ceremonial,  a  ‘  Low  Mass,’  a  ‘  Chanted 
Mass,’  or  a  ‘  High  Mass.’  In  Low  M.  a  single  priest 
simply  reads  the  sendee,  attended  by  one  or  more 
acolytes  or  clerks.  The  chanted  M.  differs  only  in  this, 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  service  is  chanted,  instead 
of  read  by  the  priest.  In  High  M.  the  service  is  chanted 
in  part  by  the  priest,  in  part  by  the  deacon  and  sub¬ 
deacon,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  several  ministers  of 
inferior  rank,  the  priest  is  assisted.  In  all  these,  how¬ 
ever,  the  service,  as  regards  the  form  of  prayer,  is  the 
same.  It  consists  of  ( 1 )  an  introductory  prayer  com¬ 
posed  of  Ps.  xlii,  in  Eng.  Bible  xliii,  with  the  ‘  general 
confession ;  ’  ( 2 ) ,  the  Introit,  followed  by  the  thrice- 
repeated  petition,  ‘  Lord,  have  mercy,’  ‘  Christ,  have 
mercy,’  and  the  hymn,  ‘Glory  to  God  on  high;’  (3), 
the  collect,  or  public  and  joint  prayers  of  priest  and 
people,  followed  by  a  lesson  either  from  the  Epistles  or 
some  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  Gradual 
(q.v. )  ;  (4),  the  gospel,  commonly  followed  by  the 

Nicene  Creed;  (5),  the  Offertory  (q.v.),  after  the 
reading  of  which  come  the  preparatory  offering  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  the  washing  of  the  priest’s  hands, 
in  token  of  purity  of  heart,  and  the  ‘  secret,’  a  praj^er 
read  in  a  low  voice  bv  the  priest;  (6),  the  preface,  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  trisagion,  or  ‘  thrice  holy  ’ —  at  which 
point,  by  the  primitive  use,  the  catechumens  and  peni¬ 
tents  retired  from  the  church  ;  (7),  the  ‘  canon,’  which  is 
always  the  same,  and  which  contains  all  the  prayers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  consecration,  the  elevation,  the  break¬ 
ing,  and  the  communion  of  the  Host  and  of  the  chalice, 
as  also  the  commemorations  both  of  the  living  and  of 
the  dead;  (8),  the  ‘communion,’  which  is  a  short  script¬ 
ural  prayer,  usually  appropriate  to  the  particular  festi¬ 
val;  (9),  the  ‘post-communion,’  which,  like  the  collect, 
was  a  joint  prayer  of  priest  and  people,  and  is  read  or 
sung  aloud;  (10),  the  dismissal  with  the  benediction, 
and,  finally  as  a  lesson,  John  i.  Great  part  of  the  above 
prayers  are  fixed,  and  form  what  is  called  the  ‘ordo’  or 
‘  ordinary  ’  of  the  M.  The  rest,  called  the  ‘  proper  of  the 
M..’  differs  for  different  occasions;  some  rre^sps  bei’Tg 
*  of  the  season,’  as  of  Lent,  Advent,  Holy  Week,  ‘  Quatuor 
Tempora  ’  (ember  days),  etc.;  others,  of  ‘Mysteries,’  as 
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of  the  Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  the  Resurrection ; 
others,  again,  of  saints,  as  of  an  Apostle,  a  Martyr,  or 
a  Confessor ;  others,  again,  ‘  notive,’  as  ‘  of  the  Passion,’ 

‘  of  the  Dead,’  ‘  for  Peace,’  etc.  In  all  these  various 
classes,  as  well  as  in  the  individual  masses  under  each, 
the  ‘  proper  ’  portions  of  the  M.  differ  according  to  the 
occasion,  and  in  some  of  them  certain  portions  of  the 
‘  ordinary,’  as  the  ‘  Glory  to  God  on  high,’  the  ‘  Grad¬ 
ual,’  or  the  ‘Nicene  Creed,’  are  omitted.  On  one  day  in 
the  year,  Good  Friday,  is  celebrated  what  is  called  the 
‘  M.  of  the  Presanctified,’  in  which  no  consecration  takes 
place,  but  in  which  the  priest  communicates  of  the  Host 
which  was  consecrated  on  the  preceding  day.  This  usage 
is  found  also  in  the  Greek  Church,  not  alone  on  Good 
Friday,  but  on  every  day  during  Lent,  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  In  the  celebration  of  M.  the  priest  wears 
peculiar  vestments,  five  in  number — two  of  linen,  called 
‘amice’  and  ‘alb;’  and  three  of  silk  or  precious  stuffs, 
called  ‘  maniple,’  *  stole,’  and  ‘  chasuble,’  the  alb  being 
girt  with  a  cincture  of  flaxen  or  silken  cord.  The 
color  of  these  vestments  varies  with  the  occasion,  five 
colors  being  employed  on  different  occasions — white,  red, 
green,  purple  or  violet,  and  black;  and  they  are  often 
richly  embroidered  with  silk  or  thread  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  occasionally  with  precious  stones.  The 
priest  is  required  to  celebrate  the  M.  fasting,  and,  un¬ 
less  by  special  dispensation,  is  permitted  to  offer  it 
only  once  in  the  day,  except  on  Christmas-day,  when 
three  masses  may  be  celebrated. 

In  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches,  the  Eucharistic 
service  differs  in  the  order  of  its  parts,  in  the  wording 
of  most  of  its  prayers,  and  in  its  accompanying  cere¬ 
monial,  from  the  M.  of  the  Latin  Church  ( see  Liturgy)  ; 
but  the  only  differences  of  importance  as  bearing  upon 
doctrine,  are  their  use  of  leavened  bread  instead  of 
unleavened ;  their  more  frequent  celebration  of  the  ‘  M. 
of  the  Presanctified,’  above  referred  to;  the  Latin  use 
of  private  masses,  in  which  the  priest  alone  communi¬ 
cates;  and,  in  general,  the  much  more  frequent  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  M.  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  sacred  vest¬ 
ments,  too,  of  the  Greek  and  Eastern  rites  differ  notably 
from  those  of  the  Latin ;  and  in  some  of  the  former 
e.  g.,  the  Armenian — a  veil  is  drawn  before  the  altar 
during  that  part  of  the  service  in  which  the  consecration 
takes  place,  which  is  withdrawn  only  at  the  time  of  the 
communion.  The  service  sometimes  used  on  shipboard, 
and  improperly  called  Missa  Sicca  (Dry  Mass),  consists 
simply  of  the  reading  of  the  prayers  of  the  M.,  but  with¬ 
out  any  consecration  of  the  elements.  It  was  resorted 
to  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  danger  of  spilling  the 
sacred  elements,  owing  to  the  unsteady  motion  of  the 
ship.  It  is  sometimes  also  called  Missa  Nautica  (Ship 
Mass).— See  Lord’s  Supper,  The. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  mds-a-chu'  sets :  slate;  one  of  the 
13  original  states  in  the  American  Union;  ranking 
(1900)  1st  in  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted  goods,  and  in 
cod  and  mackerel  fisheries;  3d  in  value  of  domestic  ex¬ 
ports;  4th  in  value  of  manufactures;  4th  in  silk  goods; 
0th  in  iron  and  steel;  9th  in  agricultural  implements; 
known  familiarly  as  the  Old  Bay  State. 

Location  and  Area. — M.  is  inlat.  41°  14' — 42°  53' n.,  long. 
69°  53' — 73°  32'  w. ;  bounded  n.  by  Vt.  and  N.  H.,  e.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  s.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  It.  I.,  and 
Conn.,  w.  by  It.  I.  and  N.  Y. ;  extreme  length  e.  to  w. 
180  m. ;  extreme  breadth  113  m. ;  8,315  sq.  m.  (5,321,600 
acres) ;  highest  elevation  3,505  ft. ;  cap.  Boston. 

Topography, — The  extensive  coast  line  is  indented  with 
numerous  bays,  harbors,  and  sounds,  the  largest  of 
which  are  Buzzard’s  Bay,  Vineyard  Sound,  Edgartown 
and  Nantucket  Harbors,  Cape  Cod  Bay,  Wellfleet  Bay, 
Plymouth  Harbor,  Duxbury  Bay,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
(comprising  Boston,  Lynn,  Nahant,  Marblehead,  Salem, 
and  Beverly  Harbors),  Gloucester  Bay,  Sandy  Bay,  and 
Annisquam  Harbor.  The  chief  coast  islands,  of  which 
there  are  several  hundred,  are  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Nan¬ 
tucket,  and  several  in  the  Elizabeth  group.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  river  which  bisects  the  w.  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
Merrimac  in  the  n.e.  part,  are  the  only  rivers  navigable 
for  any  considerable  distance ;  but  the  Housatonic,  Hoosic, 
Miller’s,  Nashua,  Blackstone,  Concord,  Taunton,  Charles, 
and  Mystic,  are  invaluable  for  their  great  water-power. 
The  chief  lakes  are  Wenham  and  Quinsigamond,  the  lat¬ 
ter  a  favorite  place  for  college  regattas.  The  surface 
varies  from  flat  and  sandy  plains  in  the  s.e.  to  the  ridges 
of  the  Green  Mountains  in  the  w.,  the  valley  of  the  Conn, 
river  having  the  richest  soil  in  the  state.  The  w.  part  con¬ 
tains  two  separate  mountain  ridges,  the  Taghkanic  or 
laconic,  near  and  parallel  with  the  N.  Y.  line,  and  the 
Hoosick  or  Hoosac  further  e.  The  former  ridge  has  two 
notable  peaks  (highest  in  the  state),  Saddle  Mountain  or 
Greylock,  in  Adams,  3,505  ft.,  and  Mt.  Washington  or 
Mt.  Everett,  in  the  s.e.  corner  of  the  state,  2,624  ft.  The 
Hoosac  ridge  reaches  a  height  of  1,200-1,600  ft.,  and  is 
pierced  by  a  famous  railroad  tunnel  5  m.  in  length.  Near 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river  are  the  isolated 
peaks,  Mt.  Tom,  1,214  ft.  high,  and  Sugar  Loaf.  Near  the 
b.  bank  is  Mt.  Holyoke,  910  ft. ;  and  in  Princeton  tp., 
Worcester  co.,  is  Mt.  Wachusett,  2,018  ft. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  variable,  and  generally  cool, 
with  e.  winds  prevailing ;  annual  mean  temperature  45° 
in  the  n.w.,  50°  in  the  s.  e. ;  spring  48°,  summer  71°,  au¬ 
tumn,  51°,  winter  21°;  July  is  the  hottest  month  in  Boston, 
mean  73° ;  and  Jan.  the  coldest,  mean  28°.  As  the  mercury 
in  Boston  sometimes  falls  to  10°  below  zero  in  winter, 
and  rises  to  100°  in  summer,  the  city  has  a  range  be¬ 
tween  extremes  of  110°.  Average  rain-fall  in  Boston  45 
inches,  in  state  55,  equably  distributed  through  the  sea¬ 
sons. 

Geology. — M.  is  composed  chiefly  of  metamorphic  rocks. 
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In  the  0.  these  are  overspread  with  the  sand  and  bowl¬ 
ders  of  the  drift  formation.  Syenite  and  granite  prevail 
along  the  coast,  with  numerous  and  noted  quarries. 
Coarse  conglomerates  and  argillaceous  slates  of  a  remote 
age,  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston;  gneiss,  talcose  and 
mica  slates  are  found  in  broad  belts  running  n.  and  s. 
from  the  e.  portion  of  the  state  to  the  Housa tonic  river; 
and  the  Connecticut  river  valley  discloses  the  triassic, 
or  new  red  sandstone  formation,  with  extensive  and 
famous  fossil  footprints  of  birds  and  animals,  some  of 
great  size.  The  conglomerates  and  argillaceous  slates 
are  connected  with  coal-bearing  strata  near  the  R.  I.  line, 
which  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  cos.  contains  beds  of 
anthracite.  Here  is  a  region  of  altered  Silurian  sand¬ 
stones  and  calcareous  formations  extending  along  the 
Housatonic  river  and  thence  to  the  Vt.  border,  which 
contains  numerous  beds  of  iron  ore  and  glass  sand  of 
high  value.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  deposits  have 
been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  a  few 
of  them,  especially  the  gold,  silver,  and  lead  in  Essex 
co.,  have  been  worked.  The  state  has  large  tracts  of 
valuable  forest,  and,  by  bounties,  encourages  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  timber  trees  in  regions  unfit  for  agriculture.  Oak, 
ash,  and  hickory  are  plentiful  in  various  parts;  birch, 
maple,  and  beech  predominate  in  the  w.,  chestnuts  in  the 
central  region,  and  hard  and  white  pine  and  cedar  in  the 
s.  e.  * 

Zoology. — M.  has  but  few  wild  animals  remaining,  and 
scarcely  any  large  game  birds.  Rabbits,  squirrels,  and 
small  game  birds,  great  owls,  fish  hawks,  gulls,  brant, 
wild  ducks,  and  some  reptiles  are  plentiful;  and  the  cod, 
mackerel,  halibut,  bass,  and  tautog  are  very  prolific,  well- 
known,  and  the  source  of  several  great  industries. 

Agriculture. — The  agricultural  pursuits  of  M.  have 
always  been  outranked  by  the  manufacturing  industries. 
As  compared  with  the  great  farming  States  of  the  West 
the  agricultural  output  is  insignificant.  The  chief  prod¬ 
ucts  are  milk,  eggs,  poultry,  and  garden  produce,  with 
cranberries  in  Barnstable  county;  tobacco  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley;  and  general  market  produce  in  parts 
of  Middlesex  county.  Altogether  there  are  about  40,- 
000  farms,  comprising  approximately  3,250,000  acres, 
of  which,  roughly,  one-half  is  improved  land.  The  total 
value  of  all  farm  property,  including  lands,  buildings, 
and  improvements,  implements  and  machinery,  and  live 
stock  is  about  $200,000,000.  Vegetables,  small  fruits, 
flowers  and  plants,  and  dairy  products  are  valuable. 
Corn,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  hay,  and  potatoes  are  also 
important  crops  in  the  State. 

Manufactures. — There  are  about  35,000  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments  in  M.,  their  total  annual  output  being 
valued  at  more  than  $1,500,000,000.  M.  holds  first 
place  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes;  cotton, 
worsted,  and  woolen  goods;  fine  writing  paper;  and  rub¬ 
ber  boots  and  shoes.  It  also  takes  high  rank  in  the 
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manufacture  of  jewelry,  metal  ware,  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  clothing,  cordage,  wooden  goods,  rattan,  and 
other  furniture.  Other  important  industries  are  slaugh¬ 
tering  and  meat  packing;  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products;  printing  and  publishing;  leather;  paper  and 
wood  pulp;  iron  and  steel;  lumber;  liquors;  furniture. 
The  fishing  industry  has,  from  earliest  times,  been  an 
important  element  in  the  prosperity  of  the  coast  towns, 
but  of  later  years  it  has  declined  rapidly. 

Commerce  and  Transportation. — M.  comprises  one 
U.  S.  internal  revenue  district,  with  headquarters  in 
Boston,  and  has  12  custom  stations.  Boston  is,  of 
course,  the  chief  port  of  entry,  and  is  extensively  en¬ 
gaged  in  foreign  commerce.  Many  lines  of  passenger 
and  freight  steamers  ply  between  Boston  and  European 
ports,  while  the  coastwise  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
to  the  e.  and  s.  is  important.  The  average  annual  im¬ 
ports  aggregate  about  $110,000,000  and  the  exports 
about  $100,000,000.  The  vessels  entering  and  clearing 
the  ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestown  annually  aggre¬ 
gate  nearly  5,000,000,000  tons. 

There  are  nearly  2,250  miles  of  railway,  practically 
all  of  which  is  controlled  by  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the 
Boston  and  Albany  (leased  to  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River),  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven, 
and  Hartford  Railroads.  M.  also  possesses  a  highly 
developed  electric  street  railway  system. 

Finance  and  Banicing. — The  total  assessed  valuation 
of  property,,  including  both  personal  and  realty,  is  about 
$5,000,000,000,  while  the  bonded  debt  is  about  $80,000,- 
000.  There  are  considerably  over  200  national  banks, 
nearly  200  savings  banks,  about  50  trust  companies, 
and  about  130  co-operative  banks. 

Education. — M.  is  one  of  the  great  educational  cen¬ 
tres  of  the  country,  and  is  spending  nearly  $18,000,000 
a  year  in  maintaining  its  public  schools,  in  which  there 
are  about  550,000  pupils  enrolled,  with  about  15,000 
teachers.  There  are  both  public  and  private  normal 
schools,  about  100  private  secondary  schools,  co-edu- 
cational  colleges  and  universities,  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  for  men  only,  colleges  and  seminaries 
for  women  only,  and  schools  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
theology,  technology,  and  music. 

Religion. — The  strongest  denomination  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  others  which  are  strongly  represented  being 
the  Baptists  (of  different  bodies) ;  the  Methodists  (of 
different  bodies) ;  the  Unitarians,  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions. — The  State  institu¬ 
tions  dealings  with  the  defective  classes  include  hospitals 
for  the  insane  at  Worcester,  Taunton,  Northampton, 
Danvers,  and  Westborough,  and  the  Insane  Asylum,  so- 
called,  at  Medfield.  Other  institutions  are  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Hospital  for  Epileptics  at  Foxborough,  a  State 
Colony  of  the  Insane,  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  at  Waltham,  the  Hospital  Cottages  for 
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Children  at  Baldwinville,  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  for 
Dipsomaniacs  and  Inebriates  at  Foxborough,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  at  Boston, 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  at  Boston,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Sanatorium  at  Rutland  (for  consumptives),  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston,  and  the  Soldiers’  Home  at  Chel¬ 
sea.  There  are  special  educational  institutions  for  the 
deaf  which  include  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Hartford,  Conn.;  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  North¬ 
ampton;  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston; 
the  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children,  Med¬ 
ford;  the  New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf 
Mutes,  Beverly;  and  the  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf. 
The  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  include  the  Ly¬ 
man  School  for  Boys  at  Westborougli;  the  State  In¬ 
dustrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster,  the  State  Prison 
at  Boston  (Charlestown  District)  ;  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  at  Concord ;  and  the  Reformatory  Prison  for 
Women  at  Sherborn.  The  State  institutions  for  paupers 
include  the  State  Hospital  at  Tewksbury  and  the  State 
Farm  at  Bridgewater. 

History. — According  to  Prof.  Eben  N.  Horsford  of 
Harvard  Univ.,  the  country  extending  from  R.  I.  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  first  seen  by  Bjarni  Herjulfson  a.d. 
985;  the  Charles  river  was  discovered  by  Leif  Erikson 
1000;  the  vicinity  was  explored  by  Leifs  brother  Thor- 
wald  1003;  and  the  first  colony  was  established  by  Thor- 
finn  Karlsefni  1007.  The  name  of  Vinland  was  given  the 
region  because  of  the  abundance  of  wild  grapes.  Acting 
on  the  researches  of  Prof.  Horsford,  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Soc.  celebrated  the  discovery  of  the  ancient 
city  or  town  of  Norumbega,  at  a  memorial  tower  erected 
near  the  junction  of  Stony  brook  with  Charles  river,  in 
Watertown,  Mass.,  1889,  Nov.  21,  and  caused  a  tablet, 
crediting  the  Northmen  with  the  discovery  of  the  region, 
to  be  let  into  the  tower.  Prof.  Horsford’s  interesting 
and  well-studied  theory  has  not  found  universal  accept¬ 
ance  with  historical  scholars.  In  1497  the  Cabots  visited 
the  coast,  and  as  they  were  in  the  employ  of  the  English 
at  the  time,  the  crown  claimed  possession  of  the  region 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  discovered  it.  Bartholomew 
Gosnold  (q.v. )  is  credited  with  having  been  the  first 
English  settler  in  M.  With  32  colonists  he  made  his 
second  voyage  to  America  1602,  anchored  in  York  Har¬ 
bor,  Me.,  May  14,  and  seeking  a  more  suitable  locality, 
entered  M.  Bay  on  the  following  day,  and  afterward 
planted  his  colony  on  an  island  which  he  named  Eliza¬ 
beth,  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  England.  The  first  purely 
religious  movement  toward  M.  was  1620,  Sept.  6,  when  a 
company  of  100  English  Independents  who,  being  perse¬ 
cuted  by  the  established  church,  had  fled  to  Holland  in 
search  of  religious  liberty,  sailed  from  Plymouth,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  180-ton  ship  Mayflower  for  a  new  home  in 
America.  The  vessel  reached  Cape  Cod  Nov.  9,  and  after 
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a  party  had  selected  an  advantageous  spot  for  the  colony, 
the  settlers  landed  at  the  present  Plymouth  Dec.  21.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  England  they  had  secured  valuable  privileges 
from  the  Va.  Co.;  and  soon  after  landing  they  made  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Indians 
in  that  region.  The  first  two  years  the  colonists  suffered 
severely  from  the  weather  and  crop  failures,  but  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  accessions,  under  a  patent.  In  1622 
an  expedition  was  sent  from  England  to  establish  a 
plantation  in  M.  Bay,  and  the  new  colonists,  under  the 
encouragement  of  the  Plymouth  party,  settled  at  the 
present  Plymouth.  Unable  to  secure  a  separate  and 
independent  crown  patent,  the  Plymouth  colonists  were 
forced  by  circumstances  to  become  a  law  and  state  unto 
themselves.  They  framed  laws  and  chose"  civil  officers 
for  their  govt.,  and  thus  evolved  a  gov.,  council,  and 
legislature.  In  1628  John  Endicott  landed  another  ex¬ 
pedition  at  Salem.  This  had  been  organized  by  an 
English  company,  which  had  obtained  a  grant  of  terri¬ 
tory  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  extend¬ 
ing  3  m.  s.  of  Charles  river  and  M.  Bay  and  3  m.  n.  of 
the  highest  water  of  the  Merrimac  river.  Soon  after 
Endicott’s  arrival  a  patent  was  obtaine’d  for  the  M.  Bay 
Company,  a  corporation  was  established  according  to  the 
charter,  and  the  increased  number  of  associates  became  a 
body  politic,  with  a  gov.,  dep.  gov.,  and  18  assistants,  who 
were  to  be  elected  annually.  In  1629  the  govt,  of  the 
company  was  transferred  from  London  to  New  England; 
John  Wintlirop  took  charge  of  another  expedition  and  was 
appointed  gov. ;  a  new  emigration  was  fostered ;  and  dur¬ 
ing  1629-30  there  were  more  than  1,500  arrivals  from 
England.  About  this  period  settlements  were  made  at 
Charlestown,  Boston,  Watertown,  Dorchester,  Roxbury, 
Mystic,  and  Saugus.  After  Gov.  Winthrop  decided  to  re¬ 
move  his  settlement  from  Charlestown  to  the  trimountain 
peninsula  (Boston)  in  order  to  secure  better  water,  he 
bought  the  whole  peninsula,  excepting  a  tract  of  6  acres, 
for  £30,  and  the  colonists  engaged  actively  in  founding 
the  .metropolis  of  the  M.  Bay  colony.  The  first  general 
court  of  the  colony  was  held  in  Boston  1630. 

The  Plymouth  and  M.  Bay  colonies  maintained  ami¬ 
cable  relations  with  each  other,  but  each  supported  a 
separate  and  independent  govt,  for  more  than  60  years. 
Each  had  internal  troubles  which  were  controlled  by  local 
laws  and  officers ;  together  they  suffered  from  the  Pequot 
Indian  war  1636-7  and  King  Philip’s  war  1675-6;  and 
together  they  were  harassed  with  difficulties  with  the 
crown  that  originated  in  a  belief  in  England  that  the 
colonies  were  seeking  to  make  themselves  independent. 
The  colonists  maintained  themselves  by  thir  own  efforts, 
with  no  assistance  from  England;  and  when  the  crown 
attempted  to  annul  the  charter  of  the  M.  Bay  colony  and 
appointed  a  commission  to  govern  the  colony,  the  general 
court  took  steps  to  fortify  Boston  harbor  and  to  raise 
and  drill  troops  for  the  purpose  of  resisting,  if  neces- 
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sary,  any  interference  with  the  civil  and  religious  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  people.  Charles  II.,  after  his  restoration, 
made  demands  on  the  colonists,  which  one  portion 
strongly  opposed  and  another  was  willing  to  yield  rather 
than  provoke  further  trouble.  In  1664  royal  commis¬ 
sioners  reached  Boston,  charged  with  the  duty  of  in¬ 
vestigating  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  but  were  unable  to 
fulfill  their  mission,  and  were  recalled.  The  king  re¬ 
proved  the  colonists,  and  ordered  the  gov.  and  others  to 
appear  in  London  and  answer  for  the  opposition  to  his 
commissioners,  but  all  refused  to  go.  At  the  close  of 
King  Philip’s  disastrous  and  costly  war,  during  which 
the  colonists  were  left  by  England  entirely  to  their  own 
resources,  another  royal  commissioner  came  over,  Edward 
Randolph,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  previous  commissioners.  The  king,  further 
exasperated,  then  planned  to  bring  all  the  New  England 
colonies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  royal  gov.,  and  to 
annul  the  charter  of  the  M.  Bay  colony.  The  right  of 
jurisdiction  over  Me.  and  N.  H.  was  denied  M.  by  the 
privy  council.  M.  retaliated  by  purchasing  the  title  to 
Me.  The  colonists  made  fruitless  efforts  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  with  the  king,  conceding  many  important 
considerations  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  loyalty.  In 
1684  the  English  high  court  of  chancery  gave  judgment 
against  the  gov.  and  company  of  M.,  and  declared  their 
charter  forfeited.  The  general  court  was  abolished,  and 
Joseph  Dudley  was  appointed  pres.  He  was  superseded 
by  Sir  Edmund  Andros  (1686),  who  for  more  than  two 
years  maintained  an  arbitrary,  vindictive,  and  tyrannical 
administration  not  only  over  all  the  New  England  col¬ 
onies  but  over  N.  Y.  and  N.  J.  as  well.  On  the  receipt  of 
news  (1689,  Apr.)  that  William  of  Orange  had  landed  in 
England,  the  people  of  Boston,  aided  by  sympathizing 
neighbors,  rose  in  arms,  arrested  and  imprisoned  Andros 
and  all  his  subordinates,  recalled  the  general  court,  and 
chose  the  former  dep.  gov.,  Thomas  Danforth,  to  be  acting 
gov.  An  official  notice  of  the  proclamation  of  William 
and  Mary  in  England  was  soon  afterward  received,  and 
the  new  king  was  simultaneously  proclaimed  in  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  M.  Bay  colonies.  In  1690  M.  aided  England 
in  the  intercolonial  war  between  the  possessions  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  and  issued  the  first  paper  money  seen 
in  the  colonies  to  pay  the  troops.  Two  years  later  the 
king  granted  a  new  charter  by  which  the  Plymouth  and 
M.  Bay  colonies  were  consolidated  into  one  govt.,  and 
appointed  Sir  William  Phips,  a  native  of  New  England 
who  had  commanded  the  M.  forces  in  the  intercolonial 
war,  gov.  of  the  consolidated  colony.  The  witchcraft  ex¬ 
citement  occurred  in  Salem  (q.v.j  during  Gov.  Phips’s 
administration.  In  1703-4  and  1722-5  the  province  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  raids  by  French  colonists  in  Canada 
and  their  Indian  allies,  and  the  disturbances  were  ended 
only  by  the  almost  complete  extermination  of  the  Indian 
tribes  adjacent.  During  the  war  between  France  and 
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England  1744-48,  M.  contributed  effectively  to  the  expe¬ 
dition  that  captured  Louisburg  (1745),  and  to  the  move¬ 
ments  for  the  conquest  of  Canada ;  and  in  the  second  war, 
10  years  later,  was  equally  liberal  with  men  and  means 
in  the  interest  of  the  crown. 

About  1767,  the  home  govt,  began  to  devise  measures 
of  oppression,  first  in  the  shape  of  taxation,  then  in  com¬ 
mercial  restrictions,  and  afterward  in  the  establishment 
of  large  bodies  of  royal  troops  on  the  soil  of  M.  as  a 
menace  against  opposition.  Following  early  plans  for 
securing  more  revenue  from  the  colony,  came  the  passage 
and  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  massacre  in  Boston 
1770,  the  destruction  of  the  cargo  of  tea  1773,  the  Port 
Bill  1774,  the  arming  of  the  people,  the  seizure  by  the 
militia  of  the  arsenal  at  Charlestown,  the  organization 
of  the  provincial  congress  in  Concord,  and  the  shedding 
of  the  first  blood  in  the  revolutionary  war  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  1775,  Apr.  19. 

In  1780  M.  adopted  her  first  constitution,  which, 
though  several  times  amended,  is  virtually  the  supreme 
law  of  the  state  to-day.  In  1786  Daniel  Shays  (q.v. ) 
incited  the  people  in  the  w.  part  of  the  state  to  rebel 
against  the  authorities,  and  the  insurrection  was  not 
suppressed  without  bloodshed.  M.  ratified  the  federal 
constitution  1788,  Jan.;  was  opposed  to  the  war  with 
England  1812,  but  though  her  commerce  suffered  greatly 
by  it,  aided  the  govt,  with  large  drafts  of  seamen  for  the 
navy ;  was  represented  in  the  Hartford  Convention  ( q.v. ) 
and  furnished  its  presiding  officer,  George  Cabot,  1814; 
and  had  its  long-standing  dispute  with  the  ‘district’  of 
Maine  (q.v.)  settled  by  congress  1820,  when  the  former 
district  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  During 
the  civil  war  M.  constituted  159,165  men  to  the  union 
army  and  navy,  or  13,492  more  than  were  called  for  by 
the  federal  govt.  The  losses  included  3,749  killed  in 
action,  9,086  died  from  wounds  or  disease,  5,866  never 
accounted  for,  and  15,645  discharged  for  disability  con¬ 
tracted  in  service.  The  war.  expenditures  of  M.  were 
$30,162,200. 

Government. — The  executive  authority  is  vested  by  the 
constitution  in  a  gov.,  and  an  executive  council  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  gov.,  lieut.-gov.  and  8  citizens  representing  so 
many  divisions  of  the  state,  a  secretary  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  treasurer  and  receiver-general,  auditor  of  ac¬ 
counts,  and  attorney-general,  all  elected  annually;  the 
legislative  authority  is  vested  in  ‘the  general  court,’  com¬ 
prising  a  senate  of  40  members,  and  a  house  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  240  members,  all  elected  annually,  the  judicial 
authority  is  vested  in  a  supreme  judicial,  superior,  pro¬ 
bate,  insolvency,  municipal,  police,  and  district  courts. 
All  judges  are  appointed  by  the  gov.  with  the  consent  of 
the  council,  and  hold  office  during  good  behavior.  The 
supreme  judicial  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  6 
assoc,  justices;  superior  court  of  a  chief  justice  and  9 
assoc,  justices. 
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The  successive  govs,  with  their  terms  of  service  are  as 
follows:  Plymouth  Colony:  John  Carver  1620-1;  William 
Bradford  1621-33;  Edward  Winslow  1633-4;  Thomas 
Prence  1634-5;  William  Bradford  1635-6;  Edward  Win¬ 
slow  1636-7;  William  Bradford  1637-8  Thomas  Prence 
1638-9;  William  Bradford  1639-44;  Edward  Winslow 
1644-5;  William  Bradford  1645-57;  Thomas  Prence  1657- 
73;  Josiah  Winslow  1673-81;  Thomas  Hinckley  1681-6; 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  (gov.-gen.)  1686-9;  Thomas  Hinckley 
1689-92;  Mass,  ls£  charter:  John  Endicott  (act’g)  1629- 
30;  John  Winthrop  1630-34;  Thomas  Dudley  1634-5; 
John  Haynes  1635-6;  Henry  Vane  1636-7;  John  Win¬ 
throp  1637-40;  Thomas  Dudley  1640-41;  Richard  Bell¬ 
ingham  1641-2;  John  Winthrop  1642-4;  John  Endicott 
1644-5;  Thomas  Dudley  1645-6;  John  Winthrop  1646-9; 
John  Endicott  1649-50;  Thomas  Dudley  1650-51;  John 
Endicott  1651-4;  Richard  Bellingham  1654-5;  John  Endi¬ 
cott  1655-65;  Richard  Bellingham  1665-73;  John  Lev- 
erett  1673-9;  Simon  Bradstreet  1679-84;  Jos.  Dudley 
(pres.)  1684-6;  Sir  Edmund  Andros  (gov.-gen.)  1686-9; 
Thomas  Danforth  (act’g)  1689-92;  Mass,  2d  charter:  Sir 
William  Phips  1692-4;  William  Stoughton  (act’g)  1694- 
9;  Richard  Coote  (Earl  Bellomont)  1699-1700;  William 
Stoughton  (act’g)  1700-1;  Council  1701-2;  Joseph  Dud¬ 
ley,  1702-15;  Council,  part  1715;  Joseph  Dudley,  part 
1715;  William  Tailer  (act’g)  1715-6;  Samuel  Shute  1716 
23;  William  Dummer  (act’g)  1723-28;  William  Burnett, 
part  1728;  William  Dummer  (act’g)  1728-30;  William 
Tailer  (act’g),  part  1730;  Jonathan  Belcher  1730-41; 
William  Shirley  1741-49;  Spencer  Phips  (act’g)  1749- 
53;  William  Shirley  1753-56;  Spencer  Phips  (act’g) 
1756-7;  Council,  part  1757;  Thomas  Pownal  1757-60; 
Thomas  Hutchinson  (act’g),  part  1760;  Sir  Francis 
Bernard  1760-69;  Thomas  Hutchinson  ( act’g ) ,  1769-71; 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  1771-74;  Thomas  Gage,  part  1774; 
Prov.  Congress,  part  1774-5;  Council,  part  1775-80; 
State:  John  Hancock  1780-5;  James  Bowdoin  1785-7; 
John  Hancock,  part  1787-93;  Samuel  Adams  (act’g), 
part  1793-4;  Samuel  Adams  1794-97;  Increase  Sumner, 
part  1797-99;  Moses  Gill  (act’g)  part  1799-1800;  Caleb 
Strong  1800-07;  James  Sullivan,  part  1807-8;  Levi  Lin¬ 
coln  (act’g),  part  1808-9;  Christopher  Gore  1809-10; 
Elbridge  Gerry  1810-12;  Caleb  Strong  1812-16;  John 
Brooks  1816-23;  William  Eustis,  part  1823-25;  Marcus 
Morton  (act’g),  part  1825;  Levi  Lincoln  1825-34;  John 
Davis,  part  1834-5;  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  (act’g),  part 
1835-6;  Edward  Everett  1836-40;  Marcus  Morton  1840-1; 
John  Davis  1841-43;  Marcus  Morton  1843-4;  George  N. 
Briggs  1844-51;  George  S.  Boutwell  1851-53;  John  H. 
Clifford  1853-4;  Emory  Washburn  1854-5;  Henry  J. 
Gardner  1855-58;  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  1858-61;  John  A. 
Andrew  1861-66;  Alexander  H.  Bullock  1866-69;  William 
Claflin  1869-72;  William  B.  Washburn,  part  1872-74; 
Thomas  Talbot  (act’g),  part  1874;  William  Gaston  1874- 
76;  Alexander  H.  Rice  1876-79;  Thomas  Talbot  1879-80; 
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John  D.  Long  1880-83;  Benjamin  F.  Butler  1883-4; 
George  D.  Robinson  1884-87;  Oliver  Ames  1887-90;  J.  Q. 
A.  Brackett  1890-91;  William  E.  Russell  1891-93; 
Frederick  T.  Greenlialge,  1894-97 ;  Roger  Wolcott,  1897- 
1900;  Winthrop  M.  Crane,  1900-02;  John  L.  Bates,  1902- 
04,  William  L.  Douglas,  1905-6;  Curtis  Guild  Jr.,  1906-8. 
Eben  S.  Draper,  1908-10;  Eugene  N.  Foss,  1910 — . 

Politics. — State,  congressional,  and  presidential  elec¬ 
tions  on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Nov.  M.  has 
16  electoral  votes.  Her  votes  for  pres,  and  vice-pres. 
have  been  as  follows:  1789,  George  Washington  and  John 
Adams  10;  1792,  George  Washington  and  John  Adams 
16;  1796,  John  Adams  16  for  pres.,  and  Charles  C.  Pinck¬ 
ney  13,  S.  Johnson  2,  and  Oliver  Ellsworth  1  for  vice- 
pres.;  1800,  John  Adams  and  Charles  C.  Pinckney;  1804, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  George  Chinton  19;  1808,  Charles 
C.  Pinckney  and  Rufus  King;  1812,  George  Clinton  22 
for  pres.,  and  Jared  Ingersoll  20  and  Elbridge  Gerry  2 
for  vice-pres.;  1816,  Rufus  King  and  John  E.  Howard; 
1820,  James  Monroe  15  for  pres.,  and  Richard  Stockton 
8  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  7  for  vice-pres.;  1824.  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  John  C.  Calhoun;  1828,  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Richard  Rush;  1832,  Henry  Clay  and 
John  Sergeant  14;  1836,  Daniel  Webster  and  Francis 
Granger;  1840,  William  Henry  Harrison  and  John  Tyler; 
1844,  Henry  Clay  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  12;  1848, 
Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore;  1852,  Winfield 
Scott  and  William  A.  Graham  13;  1856,  John  C.  Fremont 
and  William  L.  Dayton;  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Hannibal  Hamlin;  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew 
Johnson  12;  1868,  U.  S.  Grant  and  Schuyler  Colfax; 
1872,  U.  S.  Grant  and  Henry  Wilson  13;  1876,  Ruther¬ 
ford  B.  Hayes  and  William  A.  Wheeler;  1880,  James  A. 
Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Arthur;  1884,  James  G.  Blaine 
and  John  A.  Logan  14;  1888,  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
Levi  P.  Morton  14;  1892,  Benjamin  Harrison  and  White- 
law  Reid  15;  1896,  William  McKinley  and  Garret  A. 
Hobart  15;  1900,  William  McKinley  and  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  15;  1904,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Charles  W.  Fair¬ 
banks  16. 

Population.—  (1790)  378,787;  (1800)  422,845;  (1810) 
472,040;  (1820)  523,159;  (1830)  610,408;  (1840)  737,- 
699;  (1860)  1,231,066;  (1870)  1,457,351;  (1880)  1,783,- 
085;  (1890)  2,238,946;  (1900)  2,805,346;  (1910) 

3,366,416. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  a  coeducational  institution,  chartered  in 
1863  and  opened  in  1867  by  the  State.  The  college  farm 
is  400  acres  in  extent,  about  100  acres  of  which  are  de¬ 
voted  to  horticulture,  and  290  acres  to  farming.  The 
work  is  experimental  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The 
regular  course  extends  over  four  years,  but  special 
courses  are  given  for  women  desiring  to  study  dairying, 
market  gardening,  and  some  other  subjects.  Winter 
courses  are  provided  for  those  unable  to  take  the  four 
years’  work.  The  regular  courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of 
Vol.  23—32  — 
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B.S.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D.  In  1905  tlie  number  of  instructors 
was  24,  and  the  students  in  attendance  about  210.  The 
library  had  about  26,000  volumes;  the  buildings  and 
grounds  were  valued  at  $265,000  and  the  equipment  at 
$115,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAY :  indentation  on  the  e.  coast 
of  Mass,  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Ann,  70  m.  long, 
25  m.  wide,  but  including  in  its  irregular  form  Plymouth 
Bay,  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  several  others,  with  numerous 
small  islands. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 
The,  was  founded  in  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  undergraduate  studies  of  the  school  are  divided  into 
13  distinct  courses,  each  of  four  years’  duration,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  four- 
year  courses  are  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Mining  Engineering,  M  etallurgy,  Architecture, 
Chemistry,  Electrical  Engineering,  Biology,  Physics, 
General  Studies,  Chemical  Engineering,  Sanitary  Engi¬ 
neering,  Geology,  and  Naval  Architecture.  The  Institute 
occupies  at  present  eight  buildings  devoted  exclusively 
to  instruction.  The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the 
equipment  is  the  extensive  laboratories.  In  the  21  sep¬ 
arate  laboratories  devoted  to  chemistry,  there  are,  besides 
the  larger  general  laboratories,  smaller  rooms  for  volu¬ 
metric  analysis,  organic  chemistry,  air,  water  and 
food  analysis,  the  analysis  of  oils  and  gases,  the  op¬ 
tical  and  the  chemical  examination  of  sugars  and 
starches  and  the  determination  of  molecular  weights. 
There  are  also  the  industrial  chemical  laboratories,  the 
engineering  laboratories,  the  steam  laboratory,  and  the 
new  Lowell  Laboratory  of  Electrical  Engineering,  which 
covers  an  area  of  45,000  square  feet,  and  embraces  a  labo¬ 
ratory  for  electrical  measurements,  photometer  rooms, 
and  a  main  power  and  Testing  floor  300  feet  by  40  feet. 
The  total  number  of  its  students  in  1905  was  1,600,  the 
total  number  of  instructors  188. 

MASSACRE,  n.  mds'sa-ker  [F.  massacre,  slaughter  * 
massacrer,  to  slaughter:  OF.  macecrier,  a  butcher — prob¬ 
ably  connected  with  L.  macellum,  a  meat-market]  :  the 
indiscriminate  and  unnecessary  slaughter  of  human 
beings;  butchery:  V.  to  put  human  beings  to  death  with¬ 
out  the  forms  of  law,  or  on  insufficient  grounds;  to 
slaughter  indiscriminately;  to  butcher  human  beings 
Mas'sacring,  imp.  sa-kring.  Mas'sacred,  pp.  -herd: 
Adj.  barbarously  murdered. — Syn.  of  ‘massacre,  n.’: 
slaughter;  carnage;  murder;  destruction. 
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MASSAGE,  n.  mds'saj  or  ma-sazh' :  remedial  method, 
based  on  the  use  of  a  variety  of  mechanical  processes, 
chiefly  passive.  The  positive  value  of  massage,  especially 
in  chronic  cases,  is  proved  by  experience.  Massage  is 
defined  as  motion  with  pressure,  communicated  by  the 
hands  of  an  operator  or  masseur  to  the  soft,  yielding, 
fleshy  parts  of  the  invalid,  in  prescribed  order  and  de¬ 
gree.  At  the  present  day  the  successful  practice  of  mas¬ 
sage  is  due  in  part  to  prevalence  of  a  better  knowledge 
of  disease,  and  in  part  to  improved  modes  of  application. 
Massage  is  sometimes  applied,  by  means,  of  mechanical 
power,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  hands. 

Some  obvious  therapeutic  principles  in  massage  are  the 
following:  Combined  pressure  with  motion  displaces  and 
replaces — i.e.,  renews  the  nutritive  fluids  of  the  organism, 
thereby  promoting  both  the  assimilative  and  dissimilative 
processes  essential  for  health.  The  use  by  the  system  of 
oxygen  is  much  increased — more  being  taken  up  from 
the  air  by  respiration;  and  the  wasting  ingredients  are 
thereby  changed  to  the  forms  required  for  dismissal. 
This  last  effect  may  be  intensified  to  the  desired  degree. 
Massage  displays  a  peculiar  combined  tonic  and  sedative 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  inducing  repose,  dispell¬ 
ing  fatigue,  and  inviting  to  renewed  labor.  Its  employ¬ 
ment  is  of  great  therapeutic  value  in  many  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system,  such  as  neuralgia,  neurasthenia, 
chorea,  etc.,  in  dispelling  the  crippling  after-effects  of 
sprains  and  fractures,  in  muscular  rheumatism,  in  writer’s 
cramp,  and  in  many  other  conditions.  In  combination 
with  hydrotherapy  it  is  one  of  the  best  means  we  possess 
of  bringing  back  tone  to  exhausted  and  weakened  nerves 
and  muscles. 

MASSAG'ETiE:  nomadic  people,  who  inhabited  the 
broad  steppes  on  the  n.e.  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  n.  of  the 
river  Araxes  or  Jaxartes.  Herodotus  says  that  they  had 
a  community  of  wives,  that  they  devoured  their  aged 
people,  and  that  they  worshipped  the  sun,  and  offered 
horses  to  him.  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  lost  his  life  in 
fighting  against  them,  b.c.  530.  Niebuhr  and  Bockh 
assigned  them  to  the  Mongolian,  but  Humboldt  and 
others,  to  the  Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan  family. 

MASSASAWGA,  n.  mas-sa-saw'ga  [Indian  name]:  the 
prairie  rattlesnake,  found  in  some  states  westward  from 
Ohio.  It  has  large  scutes  on  the  head,  and  the  rattle  is 
much  smaller  than  in  other  species. 

MASSASOIT,  mas'sa-soyt:  Indian  sachem,  of  the  Po- 
kanokets  (or  Wampanoags),  within  whose  territory  the 
Pilgrim  colony  at  Plymouth  began  the  settlement  of  New 
England  (1620):  d.  1660,  about  80  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  ‘the  greatest  chief  of  the  tribes  between  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  and  the  Piscataqua,’  until  a  terrible  pesti¬ 
lence,  about  1618,  cut  down  a  numerous  and  powerful 
tribe  of  30,000  to  a  few  hundreds,  leaving  the  territory, 
now  s.  Mass.,  at  some  distance  about  Plymouth,  almost 
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uninhabited.  Massasoit  appeared  to  the  Plymouth  cob 
onists  first  1621,  Mar.  22,  with  60  warriors,  and  readily 
entered  into  a  league  of  friendship,  which  lasted  50 
years,  until  the  old  chief’s  younger  son,  Philip,  became 
hostile  (1671),  and  brought  on  ‘King  Philip’s  war’  (1675- 
6).  The  residence  of  Massasoit  was  in  what  is  now  War¬ 
ren,  R.  I.,  near  a  remarkable  spring  which  still  bears  his 
name.  Winslow  and  Hopkins,  who  visited  him  here  from 
Plymouth,  1621,  July,  found  his  lodging  a  sty  of  the 
most  wretched  description;  his  bed  a  low  platform  of 
sticks  and  mats,  one  end  of  which  he  occupied  with  his 
wife  and  gave  the  other  to  his  guests,  while  two  other 
Indians  crowded  on,  until  stench,  vermin,  and  mosquitoes 
drove  the  Englishmen  out  of  doors.  In  the  midst  of 
summer  abundance,  with  40  lazy  savages  in  attendance, 
Massasoit’s  guests  had  nothing  to  eat  the  first  day,  and 
on  the  second  only  their  share  of  three  small  fishes  set 
before  the  whole  company.  Winslow  made  a  second  visit 
to  Massasoit  1623,  Mar.,  upon  a  report  that  he  was  about 
to  die,  and,  by  energetic  measures,  nursing,  cooking,  and 
applying  simple  remedies,  rescued  him  from  his  starved, 
filthy,  and  almost  dying  condition.  Massasoit  showed  his 
gratitude  by  revealing  a  plot  of  the  Indians  scattered, 
along  the  coast  to  destroy  all  the  English,  which,  but  for 
this  discovery  and  the  prompt  killing  by  Miles  Standish 
of  the  heads  of  it,  would  have  blotted  out  the  colony. 
The  sons  of  Massasoit,  Wamsutta  and  Metacomet  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  court  at  Plymouth,  after  their  father’s 
death,  English  names,  Alexander  and  Philip.  Alexander 
died  within  two  years,  and  Philip,  who  succeeded,  1662, 
was  killed  1676,  Aug.  12,  in  the  war  that  he  had  raised 
against  the  English. 

MASSENA,  ma-se'na:  N.  Y.,  village,  in  Saint  Law¬ 
rence  county;  on  the  Grasse  river,  and  on  the  New  York 
C.  &  H.  R.  and  the  Grand  T.  railroads;  about-  35  miles 
northeast  of  Ogdensburg.  It  was  settled  by  people  from 
Vermont,  about  1802,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  village 
in  1886.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  region,  in 
which  the  chief  products  are  hay,  potatoes,  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  apples.  Massena  Springs,  just  outside  the  vil¬ 
lage  limits,  is  one  with  the  village  in  commercial  and 
industrial  interests,  and  is  a  famous  resort  on  account  of 
its  medicinal  springs.  Great  opportunities  for  manufac¬ 
turing  are  afforded  by  the  plant  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River  Power  Company,  which  has  a  capacity  of  40,000 
horse-power,  and  which  can  easily  be  increased.  This 
power  has  been  secured  by  diverting  a  small  portion  of 
the  waters  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  river  through  a  canal, 
three  miles  long,  into  turbines,  which  have  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  electric  generators,  and  thence  into  the  Grasse 
river. 

The  canal  starts  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Sault  rapids 
in  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  is  200  feet  wide  and  18  feet 
in  depth.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  country 
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here,  the  point  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  is  45  feet  higher 
than  the  point  where  the  canal  enters  the  Grasse  river, 
which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  The  Grasse 
acts  as  a  tail  race,  carrying  the  water  back  into  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  Two  bridges  span  the  canal.  By  using 
the  Grasse  river  and  the  canal  there  is  now  a  passage 
wholly  within  the  United  States  for  steamers  around  the 
unnavigable  rapids.  The  power  plant  at  Massena  is 
second  only  to  Niagara  as  a  centralized  power  supply 
station.  The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  reduc¬ 
tion  works,  which  employ  300  men;  veneering  works, 
employing  100;  mineral  filler  works,  30  employees;  sash 
and  door  works,  20  employees.  Other  manufactories  are 
under  consideration.  There  are  seven  churches,  two 
banks,  a  high  school,  and  public  schools.  Massena  is  the 
business  centre'  for  a  population  of  60,000.  Pop.  2,951. 

MASSENA,  ma-sd-na,  Andr^:  Duke  of  Rivoli,  Prince 
of  Essling,  and  a  marshal  of  France;  1758,  May  6 — 
1817,  May  4:  b.  Nice;  of  humble  (said  to  be  Jewish) 
parentage.  In  his  youth  he  served  as  cabin-boy  in  a 
small  vessel;  and  from  1775  was  14  years  in  an  Italian 
regiment  in  the  pay  of  France,  but  left  it  because  his 
plebeian  birth  precluded  him  from  promotion.  Early  in 
the  French  Revolution,  he  joined  a  battalion  of  volun¬ 
teers  1792,  and  soon  rose  to  high  military  rank.  1793, 
Apr.,  he  was  colonel;  in  Dec.  general  of  division.  He 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  in  upper 
Italy,  winning  the  battle  of  Loano  and  the  great  victory 
at  Rivoli.  After  Jourdan’s  defeat  at  Stockach,  1799, 
Mar.  25,  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Switzerland 
devolved  on  him  in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  but 
he  kept  his  ground  against  the  Archduke  Charles,  and 
finally,  by  his  victory  over  Suwarroff  and  the  Russians  at 
Zurich,  1799,  Sept.  25 — taking  200  guns  and  5,000  pris¬ 
oners — freed  France  from  danger  of  invasion.  After  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  Bonaparte  gave  him  command  of  the 
arm}  of  Italy.  In  1804,  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  the 
empire.  In  1805,  he  again  commanded  in  Italy,  first 
holding  in  check  Archduke  Charles,  and  then  utterly  de¬ 
feating  him  at  Caldiero  Oct.  30;  and  subsequently  he 
signalized  himself  in  the  terrible  contest  at  Essling  for 
the  village  of  Aspern  (q.v.).  In  1810,  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  chief  command  in  Spain,  and  compelled  the 
British  and  their  allies  to  fall  back  to  Lisbon;  but  being 
unable  to  make  any  impression  on  Wellington’s  strong 
position  at  Torres  Vedras,  he  resigned  his  command, 
ascribing  his  failure  to  the  disobedience  of  his  three 
generals,  Ney,  Reynier,  and  Junot.  He  offered  his  serv¬ 
ices,  however,  again,  when  Napoleon  was  preparing  for 
the  Russian  campaign,  but  was  only  intrusted  with  the 
command  in  Provence,  and  in  this  position  he  remained 
till  the  Restoration,  when  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
Bourbons,  and  was  made  a  peer.  On  Napoleon’s  return 
from  Elba,  he  invited  Massena  to  follow  him,  but  re- 
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ceived  no  response.  After  the  second  Restoration,  Mas- 
sena  retired  into  private  life.  Massena  was  the  greatest 
soldier  and  general  of  Napoleon’s  marshals:  on  the 
battle-field  he  was  swift,  unwavering,  full  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  genius.  In  private  life  he  showed  lack  of  edu¬ 
cation,  moroseness,  and  the  Italian  indolence,  and  withal 
was  as  extortionate  as  a  Roman  pretor.  His  master 
called  him  a  robber,  and  is  said  to  have  offered  him  a 
present  of  1,000,000  francs  if  he  would  give  up  pecula¬ 
tion. 

MASSENET,  mas-nd,  Jules  Frederic  Emile:  French 
composer:  b.  Montaud,  near  St.  Etienne,  France,  1842, 
May  12.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  in  which 
in  1878  he  became  professor  of  composition.  His  first 
important  work  was  the  opera  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan 
(1872),  which  was  followed  by  Les  Erinnyes  (1873);  an 
oratorio  Marie  Madeleine  (1873);  and  an  oratorio  Eve , 
produced  in  1875.  Later  works  of  his  are:  The  opera 
Le  Boi  de  Lahore;  the  cantata  Narcisse;  La  Vierge 
(1879);  Eerodiade,  a  religious  opera  (1881);  Manon 
Lescaut,  a  a  opera  (1884);  Le  Cid  (1885);  Esclarmonde 
(1889);  Werther  (1892);  Thais  (1894);  Sappho.  Masse¬ 
net’s  earlier  works,  such  as  Marie  Madeleine,  are  still 
among  his  best.  The  promise  contained  in  them  has  not 
been  fulfilled  in  his  later  productions,  in  many  of  which 
genuine  musical  feeling  is  sacrificed  to  the  tricks  that 
secure  popularity. 

MASSETER,  n.  mas-se'ter  [Gr.  maseter,  one  that 
chews — from  massaomai,  I  chew]:  a  short,  thick  muscle 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  cheek,  which  raises  the  lower 
jaw.  Masseteric,  a.  mas'se-ter'ilc,  applied  to  an  artery, 
a  vein,  or  a  nerve  connected  with  the  masseter  muscle. 

MASSEY,  mas'i,  Gerald:  English  socialist  poet,  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  lecturer:  b.  near  Tring,  Hertfordshire,  of 
poor,  and  illiterate  parents,  1828,  May  29;  d.  1907,  Oct. 
29.  With  very  scant  instruction,  working  in  a  silk  mill 
at  8  years  of  age,  and  later  at  straw-plaiting,  he  read 
whatever  books  he  could  get,  and  knew  the  Bible,  Bobin- 
son  Crusoe,  and  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  when  he  went  to 
London  to  become  an  errand  boy.  He  had  already  begun 
to  write  verses  for  provincial  journals,  and  about  1846 
made  a  volume  of  Poems  and  Chansons.  The  French 
revolution  of  1848  greatly  roused  him,  and  1849,  Apr., 
with  some  fellow-workmen,  he  started  a  cheap  ultra-rad¬ 
ical  weekly  journal,  the  Spirit  of  Freedom*  The  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley  encouraged  and  aided  him:  his  poems 
gained  entrance  to  London  journals,  and  drew  attention. 
Massey  .became  a  spiritualist,  and  lectured  extensively 
in  Great  Britain,  and  1873  in  the  United  States.  From 
1863  he  had  a  civil  list  pension.  Besides  several  volumes 
of  earnest  and  stirring  verse  he  wrote  on  Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets.  His  published  works  are:  The  Ballad  of  Babe 
Christabel,  and  other  Poems  (1853);  Craigcrooh  Castle 
(1856);  Bobert  Burns,  and  other  Lyrics  (1859);  Voices 
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of  Freedom  and  Lyrics  of  Love  (1859);  Havelock's 
March,  and  other  Poems  (1861);  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets 
never  before  Interpreted  (1866);  A  Tale  of  Eternity , 
and  other  Poems  (1870);  Concerning  Spiritualism 
(1872);  A  Book  of  the  Beginnings  (1882);  The  Natural 
Genesis  (1883);  My  Lyrical  Life,  a  collection  of  poems 
(1889).  For  some  years  he  lectured  at  home  and  in  the 
United  States  and  Australia  on  spiritualism  and  various 
social  and  socialistic  subjects. 

MASSICOT,  n.  mas'i-kot,  or  Masticot,  n.  mas'ti-kot 
[F.  massicot ]:  protoxide  of  lead,  occurring  in  shapeless 
masses,  of  yellow  color,  brittle,  with  earthy  fracture;  the 
dross  that  forms  on  melted  lead  exposed  to  a  current  of 
air,  and  roasted  till  it  acquires  a  uniform  yellow  color. 

MASSIE,  mas’se,  Nathaniel:  1763,  Dec.  28 — 1813, 
Nov.  13:  western  pioneer  and  soldier:  b.  Goochland  co., 
Ya.  Served  in  the  army  of  the  Eevolution;  laid  out  on 
his  own  land  the  town  of  Chillieothe,  O.;  engaged  in 
Indian  wars  of  the  northwest,  and  became  general  of 
Ohio  militia;  served  repeatedly  in  the  state  legislature. 
MASSIL'IA.  See  Marseille. 

MASSILLON,  mas'il-on:  city,  in  Stark  co.,  Ohio;  on 
the  Tuscarawas  river,  the  Ohio  canal,  and  on  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  &  L.  E.,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Cleveland,  L.  & 
W.  railroads;  about  100  m.  in  direct  line  n.e.  of  Colum¬ 
bus  and  8  m.  w.  of  Canton.  Massillon  was  established 
in  1825,  and  in  1853  was  incorporated  as  a  village;  the 
city  charter  was  granted  in  1868. 

It  is  situated  in  the  Tuscarawas  valley,  noted  for  its 
large  bituminous  coal  fields  and  for  its  excellent  farm 
lands.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  quarries  of  white 
sandstone.  Some  of  the  industrial  establishments  are 
foundries,  rolling-mills,  machine-shops,  bridge  works,  pot¬ 
teries,  glass-works,  steel  tubing,  furnaces,  flour-mills, 
and  creameries.  In  addition  to  the  manufactures  of  the 
city  there  is  a  large  trade  in  coal,  sandstone,  grain,  and 
live-stock.  The  State  Hospital  and  Asylum  for  the  In¬ 
sane  is  in  Massillon.  The  city  has  a  number  of  fine  build¬ 
ings,  chief  among  them  are  the  churches  and  schools. 
The  government  is  administered  under  the  charter  of 
1868,  its  first  charter,  and  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  -who 
holds  office  two  years,  and  a  council.  The  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  chosen  by  popular  vote;  the  boards  of  health 
and  equalization  are  elected  by  the  council.  Other  ad¬ 
ministrative  officials  are  appointed  by  the  board  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  council.  Pop.  (1890)  10,092; 
(1900)  11,944 ;  (1910)  13,879. 

MASSILLON,  md-sel-yong *  or  mas-se-yong',  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste:  distinguished  pulpit  orator:  1663,  June  24 — 1742, 
Sept.  28;  by  Hyeres,  France.  His  father,  a  notary,  de¬ 
signed  the  boy  for  his  own  profession;  and  only  after 
repeated  and  persistent  efforts,  Massillon  obtained  his 
fathers  permission  to  enter  the  congregation  of  the 
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Oratory  1681.  While  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  the¬ 
ology  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  congregation  in  the 
diocese  of  Meaux,  he  made  his  first  essay  in  the  pulpit 
at  Vienne.  His  funeral  oration  on  Villars,  the  Arch- 
bijhop  of  Vienne,  was  eminently  successful,  and  led  to 
his  being  called  by  the  superiors  of  the  Oratory  to  Paris, 
where  be  first  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Bourda- 
loue,  whose  style  and  manner  had  great  influence  in 
forming  his  taste.  Like  Bourdaloue,  he  avoided  the 
declamatory  manner  and  theatrical  action  then  popular 
in  the  French  pulpit;  but  the  earnest  impressiveness  of 
his  look  and  voice  more  than  supplied  the  vigor  and 
energy  which  other  speakers  sought  from  these  adventi¬ 
tious  aids.  His  course  of  ecclesiastical  conferences  de¬ 
livered  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Magloire,  Paris,  established 
his  reputation.  The  criticism  of  Louis  XIV.,  after  his 
course  of  Advent  sermons  at  Versailles  1699,  that  ‘when 
he  heard  other  great  preachers,  he  felt  satisfied  with 
them,  but  when  he  heard  Massillon  he  felt  dissatisfied 
with  himself/  well  characterizes  the  eloquence  of  this 
great  Christian  orator,  who,  more  than  any  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  was  able  to  lay  bare  the  secret  springs  of 
human  action,  and  to  use  the  feelings  and  the  passions 
of  his  audience  as  arms  against  themselves.  He  was 
again  appointed  to  preach  the  Lent  at  Versailles  1704; 
but  though  the  king  was  again  equally  warm  in  his 
admiration  of  the  preacher,  Massillon  was  never  after¬ 
ward  invited  to  preach  in  the  presence  of  this  monarch; 
yet  his  funeral  oration  on  the  Prince  de  Conti,  1709, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  his  oratory.  Indeed, 
Massillon  was  too  honest  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  court 
by  flattery;  while  his  ethical  perceptions  and  his  mental 
balance  were  too  refined  to  permit  his  descent  into  the 
cheap  and  noisy  fierceness  of  denunciation  which  often 
gains  favor  with  the  populace  as  zeal  against  vice.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  Massillon,.  1717,  was 
named  bishop  of  Clermont,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  to  preach  before  the  young  king,  Louis  XV., 
for  which  occasion  he  composed  his  celebrated  Petit 
Careme — a  series  of  ten  sermons.  It  was  not  till  1719 
that  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Clermont,  in  which 
year  also  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy; 
and  1723  he  preached  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  his  last  publie  discourse  in  Paris.  From  this 
time  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  he  lived  almost  entirely 
for  his  diocese,  where  his  great  charity,  gentleness,  and 
pastoral  fidelity  gained  him  the  affections  of  all.  Among 
his  works,  his  masterpieces  are  usually  considered  to  be, 
beside  the  Petit  Careme,  his  sermons  on  the  Prodigal 
Son,  on  Death,  for  Christmas  day,  and  for  the  4th  Sun¬ 
day  in  Advent.  His  works,  mainly  sermons  and  similar 
compositions,  were  collected,  12  vols.,  by  his  nephew, 
and  published  1745-6 — later  editions  are  those  of  BeaucS 
(4  vols.  1817),  Mequignon  (15  vols.  1818);  and  Chalan- 
dre  (3  vols.  1847). 
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MASSINGER,  mds'en-jer,  Philip:  English  dramatist: 
1584 — 1640,  Mar.  16;  b.  (it  is  supposed)  at  or  near  Wil¬ 
ton,  seat  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  of  which  family  his 
father  was  probably  a  retainer.  Of  his  boyish  days  and 
studies,  nothing  is  known;  from  his  plays,  we  are,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  that  he  was  a  classical  scholar.  He  en¬ 
tered  St.  Albans’  Hall,  Oxford,  as  a  commoner  1602,  and 
left  the  university  suddenly  without  a  degree,  on  the 
occasion,  it  is  surmised,  of  his  father’s  death.  After 
leaving  Oxford  his  career  cannot  be  clearly  traced.  He 
came  to  London,  and  wrote  for  the  stage,  sometimes  on 
his  own  account,  frequently — as  was  the  fashion  of  the 
time — in  conjunction  with  others.  He  produced  many 
plays,  the  dates  of  which  are  obscure.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  to  have  been  of  a 
melancholy  turn  of  mind.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Saviour’s,  by 
the  hands  of  the  actors.  In  the  parish  register  stands 
the  pathetic  entry:  ‘March  20,  1639-1640,  buried  Philip 
Massinger,  a  stranger.’  There  has  been  controversy  as 
to  his  religious  belief:  no  decisive  proof  has  been  found, 
but  the  tone  of  several  of  his  plays  shows  deep  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  highest  ideals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith — and  this  at  a  time  when  that  faith  was  in  utmost 
popular  disfavor  in  London. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Massinger’s  plays  are  not  very  im¬ 
pressive,  except  to  a  thoughtful  reader.  In  development 
of  plot  Massinger  is  counted  next  to  Shakespeare;  but 
he  gives  his  strength  to  delineating  one  ruling  passion, 
while  most  of  his  men  and  women  seem  left  in  dim  out¬ 
line.  The  plays  have  striking  merits  in  detached  pas¬ 
sages.  He  was  of  grave  and  serious  mood,  and  his  re¬ 
flective  passages  often  rise  into  a  rich,  elaborate  music. 
His  finest  writing  is  in  The  Virgin  Martyr,  but  his  best 
plays  are  The  City  Madam ,  and  the  New  Way  to  Pay 
Old  Debts— the  last  of  which  has  even  yet  some  hold  on 
the  stage.  Gifford’s  edition  of  Massinger  (1805)  is  ad¬ 
mirable;  more  recent  is  Cunningham’s  (1870). 

MASSON,  mas’on,  David:  Scottish  critic  and  biog¬ 
rapher:  b.  Aberdeen  1822,  Dec.  2;  d.  Edinburgh  1907, 
Oct.  7.  H.  was  educated  at  Marischal  College  there  and 
Edinburgh  University,  and  was  in  1852  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Clough  in  the  chair  of  English  language  and 
literature  at  University  College,  London.  He  was  editor 
of  Macmillan’s  Magazine  1859-68,  and  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  1865-95.  He  was  best  known  for  his  elaborate 
and  comprehensive  study  of  Milton’s  life  and  times  (6 
vols.  1858-80) — a  work  valuable  alike  as  a  contribution 
to  English  history  and  to  the  history  of  English  litera¬ 
ture.  Other  works  by  him  are:  British  Novelists  and 
Their  Styles  (1859);  Decent  British  Philosophy  (1865); 
Drummond  of  Eawthornden  (1873);  The  Three  Devils — 
Luther’s,  Milton’s,  and  Goethe’s  (1874).  He  also  pub- 
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listed  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Milton’s  poems  with 
introductions,  notes,  and  an  essay  on  Milton’s  English 
(1877);  De  Quincey  in  English  Men  of  Letters  series 
(1S78);  an  edition  of  De  Quincey’s  works  (14  vols.  1889- 
91);  and  Edinburgh  Sketches  and  Memories  (1892).  In 
1893  he  was  appointed  Historiographer-Royal  for  Scot¬ 
land. 

MASSON,  Frederic:  French  historian:  b.  1847.  He 
was  librarian  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office,  and 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  became  secretary  to 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  prince’s  papers  and  collections.  He  is  known 
as  the  author  of  nearly  20  volumes  in  a  still  incomplete 
series  of  works  on  Napoleon  I.  His  method  is  anecdotic, 
and  he  has  based  his  statements  on  original  documents — 
correspondence,  account  and  note  books,  and  the  like, 
many  of  which  he  himself  owns  in  his  large  collection  of 
Napoleonic  material.  Among  the  titles  of  his  studies  are: 
Napoleon  at  Nome;  Napoleon  in  Campaign ;  War  Ad¬ 
ventures;  Napoleon’s  Cavaliers.  In  1903  he  was  elected 
to  the  Academie  Francaise  to  succeed  Gaston  Paris. 

MASSORAH,  or  Masorah,  n.  mds'6-rd  [Heb. — from 
masar,  to  hand  down  (i.e.,  to  posterity);  or  possibly 
from  asar,  to  bind,  to  fix  within  limits]:  Hebrew  critical 
work  on  the  verbal  text  of  the  Old  Testament  by  several 
rabbins  of  the  8th  and  9th  c.  Mas'soret'ic,  a.  -ret'ik,  or 
Mas'soret'ical,  a.  -i-kal,  pertaining  to  the  Massorah  or 
its  authors.  Massorite,  n.  mds'6-rxt,  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  Massorah. — The  Massorah,  chiefly  a  collection  of 
critical  notes  on  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  its 
divisions,  accents,  vowels,  grammatical  forms,  letters, 
etc.,  was  evidently  necessary  for  accurate  preservation 
of  the  sacred  documents,  as,  according  to  the  early  mode 
of  Shemitic  writing,  only  the  consonants,  and  these  with¬ 
out  any  stop  or  break,  were  written;  a  proceeding  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  must  naturally  have  produced  a 
vast  number  of  variants,  or  rather  different  ways  of 
reading  and  interpreting  the  same  letters,  by  dividing 
them  into  different  words  with  different  vowels  and 
accents.  The  origin  of  the  Massorah,  fixing  an  im¬ 
mutable  reading  upon  each  verse,  word,  and  letter,  and 
ending  the  exercise  of  unbounded  individual  fancy — 
which,  for  homiletical  purposes  alone,  was  henceforth 
free  to  take  its  own  views — is  shrouded  in  mystery.  The 
first  traces  of  it  are  found  in  certain  Halachistic  works 
treating  of  the  synagogue  rolls  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
the  mode  of  writing  them.  (See  Halacha.)  Some  of  the 
earliest  works  on  the  subject  have  survived  in  their 
titles  only,  e.g.,  The  Book  of  the  Crowns,  The  Book  of 
the  Sounds,  etc.,  attributed  to  the  Soferim,  or  Masters 
of  the  Mishna  (q.v.).  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
the  Massorah,  like  the  Halacha  and  Haggada  (q.v.)  was 
the  work,  not  of  one  age  or  century,  but  of  many  ages 
and  centuries;  as,  indeed,  we  find  in  ancient  authorities 
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mention  made  of  different  systems  of  accentuation  used 
in  Tiberias,  Babylon  (Assyria),  and  Palestine.  It  was 
in  Tiberias  first  that  the  Massorah  was  committed  to 
writing  between  the  6th  and  9th  c.  after  Christ.  Mono¬ 
graphs,  memorial  verses,  finally,  glosses  on  the  margins 
of  the  text,  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest  forms  of  the 
written  Massorah,  which  gradually  expanded  into  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  minute  systems,  laid  down  in  the 
‘Great  Massorah’  (about  the  11th  c.),  whence  an  extract 
was  made  known  under  the  name  of  the  ‘Small  Massorah.’ 
A  further  distinction  is  made  between  Massorah  textualis 
and  finalis,  the  former  containing  all  the  marginal  notes; 
the  latter,  larger  annotations,  which,  for  lack  of  space, 
had  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  The  final 
arrangement  of  the  Massorah,  printed  first  in  Bomberg’s 
Rabbinical  Bible  (Ven.  1525),  is  due  to  Jacob  ben 
Chajim  of  Tunis,  and  to  Felix  Pratensis.  The  language 
of  the  Massorah  is  Chaldee,  and  besides  the  difficulty  of 
this  idiom,  the  obscure  abbreviations,  contractions,  sym¬ 
bolical  signs,  etc.,  with  which  the  work  abounds,  render 
its  study  exceedingly  difficult.  Nor  are  all  its  dicta  of 
equal  value;  they  are  not  only  sometimes  utterly  super¬ 
fluous,  but  even  erroneous.  Of  its  ‘countings,’  we  may 
adduce  that  it  enumerates  in  the  Pentateuch  18  greater 
and  43  smaller  portions,  1,534  verses,  63,467  words,  70,- 
100  letters,  etc. — a  calculation  to  a  certain  degree  at 
variance  with  the  Talmud. — An  explanation  of  the  Mas¬ 
sorah  is  found  in  Elijah  Levita’s  (q.v.)  Masoreth  Earn- 
mesoreth  (trans.  into  German  by  Semler,  Halle,  1772), 
and  Buxtorf’s  Tiberias  (1620),  a  work  abounding  with 
exceedingly  curious  information  on  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

MASSOWAH,  mas'sd-wa,  or  Mesowah,  or  Masaua: 
islet  and  town  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  between 
the  sea  and  frontier  of  Abyssinia,  15°  30'  n.  lati,  39°  30' 
e.  long.  It  was  given  by  Turkey  to  Egypt  1866,  and 
was  retained  by  Egypt  with  the  rest  of  the  Red  Sea 
shores,  when  the  Egyptian  Soudan  was  given  up  1884 
In  1885  it  was  annexed  by  Italy,  which  holds  it  as  a 
military  and  commercial  station.  The  island  is  of  coral, 
the  soil  formed  partly  from  the  rock,  partly  from  sand 
and  broken  shells.  It  is  only  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  circumference,  and  is  about  200  yards  from  the  main¬ 
land.  It  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  town,  and 
contains  a  population  of  about  8,000,  mostly  Arabs.  The 
Abyssinian  coast  is  very  destitute  of  harbors,  and  Mas- 
sowah  is  of  great  importance  as  a  seat  of  commerce, 
having  large  trade  by  sea  with  Bombay  and  with  the 
Arabian  coast,  particularly  with  Jiddah  and  Yembo;  and 
large  trade  by  caravans  with  Cairo  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  Gondar  and  all  interior  Abyssinia  on  the  other. 
Caravans  start  at  all  seasons  for  Cairo  and  for  Gondar; 
but  most  numerously  in  January  at  the  end  of  the  rains, 
and  in  June  before  the  swelling  of  the  waters.  Wheat, 
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rice,  maize,  durra,  salt,  tobacco,  gunpowder,  sugar,  cot¬ 
ton  and  silk  goods,  scarlet  cloth,  glass  wares,  arms  and 
hardwares  are  among  principal  imports  from  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  world.  From  Abyssinia  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  Massowah  receives  and  exports 
ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  wax,  ostrich-feathers,  tortoise¬ 
shell,  myrrh,  senna,  pearls,  etc.  Massowah  has  all  the 
worst  characteristics  of  an  oriental  town.  Its  streets  are 
mere  lanes,  and  excessively  dirty.  Pop.  about  8,000. 
MASSYS',  Quintin.  See  Matsys. 

MAST,  n.  mast  [Icel.  mastr ;  Ger.  Dut.  mast;  It. 
masto,  the  mast  of  a  ship:  OF.  mast;  F.  mat]:  one  of 
the  large  upright  timbers  or  poles  which  support  the 
rigging  of  a  ship.  Mast'ed,  a.  having  masts.  Mas'ter, 
n.  -ter,  a  vessel  having  masts,  used  only  with  specifica¬ 
tion  of  the  number,  as  a  three-master. 

MAST,  n.  mast  [Dut.  mesten,  to  feed,  to  fatten:  Ger. 
mast ,  the  fattening  of  animals;  masten,  to  fatten — lit:, 
edible  fruit]:  the  fruit  of  oaks  or  beech-trees  used  for 
fattening  hogs.  Mast'ful,  a.  -ful,  abounding  in  the  fruit 
of  the  oak,  beech,  or  chestnut. 

MAST:  upright  or  nearly  upright  spar,  resting  on  the 
keelson  (q.v.)  of  a  ship,  and  rising  through  the  decks  to 
a  considerable  height,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the 
yards  on  which  the  sails  are  spread  to  the  wind.  It  is 
usually  in  joints  or  lengths,  one  above  the  other,  the 
lowest  and  strongest  being  the  mast  proper,  distinguished 
by  its  position  as  the  fore,  main,  or  mizzen  mast.  Above 
this  rise  successively  the  top-mast,  the  top-gallant-mast, 
the  royal-mast,  and — though  very  rarely  used — the  sky¬ 
scraper.  The  full  height  of  all  the  masts  together,  in  a 
first-rate  ship  of  war,  was  about  250  ft.  As,  when  a 
strong  wind  is  blowing,  the  pressure  upon  the  canvas 
carried  by  a  mast  amounts  to  many  tons,  the  mast  itself 
must  be  of  great  strength.  In  some  modern  vessels,  hol¬ 
low  iron  masts  are  used,  with  great  success,  as  being 
much  lighter  than  those  of  wood;  but  the  majority  are 
of  Norway  fir  of  the  best  quality.  In  small  vessels  the 
mast  is  made  of  one  tree;  but  it  is  considered  stronger 
when  ‘a  made  mast/  that  is,  when  constructed  of  several 
pieces  riveted  together,  and  strengthened  by  iron  hoops. 
The  mast  is  sustained,  when  fixed,  by  the  shrouds,  as 
supports  on  each  side,  by  the  stay  (q.v.)  in  front,  and 
the  backstays  behind. 

Iron  and  Steel  Masts. — As  far  back  as  1838,  the  City 
of  Dublin  Steam-packet  Company  had  a  steamer  with 
hollow  iron  masts,  the  masts  acting  also  as  ventilating 
funnels  for  the  cabins.  From  that  time,  iron  has  been 
frequently  employed  for  lower  masts,  in  sailing-ships 
as  well  as  in  steamers.  The  plan  has  usually  been  to 
make  them  of  plates  bent  to  the  proper  curvature, 
jointed  by  internal  strips,  and  strengthened  by  an  in¬ 
ternal  cross  flange  of  plates  secured  by  angle-irons;  but 
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sometimes  the  plates  are  lapped.  The  plates  vary  from 
§  to  f  in.  in  thickness.  Grantham  (Iron-shipbuilding) 
states  that  iron  masts  are  ‘lighter  and  stronger  than 
timber  masts;  and  when  compared  with  the  built-up 
masts  of  large  vessels,  are  rather  less  expensive.  For 
vessels  of  the  same  tonnage,  the  difference  of  weight  is 
nearly  two  to  three  in  favor  of  iron/ 

Iron  is  used  for  yards  as  well  as  masts.  An  iron  yard 
was  made  1847  for  the  Australian  clipper-ship  Schom- 
berg,  112  ft.  long,  and  varying  in  diameter  from  14  to 
28  in.;  it  weighed  tons.  It  was  calculated  that  a 
timber  yard  of  the  same  size  would  weigh  12£  tons.  Iron 
masts  have  since  been  employed  in  many  ships,  made  of 
three  vertical  ranges  of  plates  bent  to  the  required 
curvature,  with  butt  joints,  and  riveted  to  three  T-irons 
which  cover  the  joints  on  the  inside. 

Since  the  use  of  steel  in  shipbuilding  has  become  recog¬ 
nized,  its  use  for  masts  has  engaged  attention:  steel 
plates  can  now  be  made  almost  as  easily  as  plates  of 
iron;  and  it  becomes  a  question  of  increased  efficiency 
against  increased  cost  as  to  which  metal  shall  be  adopted. 
Steel  being  a  stronger  metal  than  iron,  masts  of  equal 
strength  would  weigh  less  if  of  steel  than  of  iron.  The 
hitherto  not  altogether  unfounded  distrust  of  steel  in 
the  present  state  of  its  manufacture,  has  hindered  its 
rapid  adoption.  Great  recent  improvements  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  steel  have  largely  removed  the  distrust  of  it, 
and  its  use  for  the  various  purposes  of  shipbuilding  has 
enormously  increased. 

MASTER,  n.  mas’ter  [OF.  maistre — from  L.  magis- 
trum,  a  master  or  chief:  It.  maestro;  F.  maitre,  a 
master]:  a  man  who  has  rule  or  government  over  others; 
a  lord;  a  ruler;  a  chief;  the  head  of  a  household;  a 
director;  an  owner;  a  possessor,  with  power  of  using; 
one  very  skilful  in  anything;  one  uncontrolled;  a  teacher 
or  instructor;  an  employer;  the  commander  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  ship;  officer  in  a  ship  of  war;  title  of  address  to 
a  young  gentleman;  title  of  dignity  in  the  universities, 
as  Master  of  Arts:  V.  to  subdue;  to  conquer;  to  bring 
under  control;  to  overcome;  to  excel  in  anything.  Master¬ 
ing,  imp.  Mastered,  pp.  mas'terd.  Mas'terful,  a.  - ter - 
ful,  imperious;  employing  violence.  Mas'terly,  a.  -li, 
done  with  the  skill  of  a  master;  most  excellent:  Ad.  with 
the  skill  of  a  master.  Mas'tery,  n.  -i,  rule;  superiority; 
vietory;  eminent  skill.  Mas'tership,  n.  the  office  of  a 
master,  as  of  a  college,  etc.;  dominion;  rule;  headship; 
in  OE.,  skill;  knowledge.  Master-builder,  the  chief 
builder.  Master-hand,  the  hand  of  a  man  eminently 
skilful.  Master-joints*  in  geol.,  a  term  applied  to  the 
large  planes  of  division  which  pass  through  rock-masses, 
and  which  run  regularly  parallel  for  considerable  dis¬ 
tances,  the  smaller  joints  traversing  the  rocks  in  all 
directions — among  quarrymen  the  former  are  called  baclcs , 
and  the  latter  cutters.  Master-key,  a  key  that  opens 
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many  locks.  Master-mind,  a  strong  ruling  or  superior 
mind.  Master-passion,  a  predominant  passion.  Master¬ 
piece,  a  capital  or  excellent  performance;  anything  done 
or  made  with  superior  excellence;  chief  excellence. 
Master-singers  (see  Minne-singers).  Master-stroke, 
an  act  or  performance  which  excels  in  ability  and  skill. 
Master- work,  the  work  or  performance  that  excels  all 
others.  To  be  master  of  one’s  self,  to  have  entire  self- 
control;  not  to  be  governed  by  passion.  Note. — Master, 
as  a  prefix,  is  placed  before  the  Christian  name  and  sur¬ 
name  of  a  man,  and  is  then  contracted  into  Mr.,  and 
pronounced  mis'ter,  used  as  a  title  of  courtesy  and  re¬ 
spect,  theoretically  inferior  to  esquire ;  but  of  late  years 
used  frequently  as  a  substitute  for,  or  even  as  preferred 
to,  esquire.  Master,  written  in  full,  and  pronounced 
mas'ter,  is  placed  before  the  names  of  boys  and  youths 
as  a  mark  of  courtesy.  The  eldest  son  of  a  baron  in  the 
Scotch  peerage  is  usually  known  by  the  title  ‘the  Master 

of  - ,’  prefixed  to  his  father’s  title  of  peerage.  Syn. 

of  ‘master,  n.’:  leader;  adept;  governor;  proprietor;  man¬ 
ager;  commander;  captain;  teacher;  tutor;  instructor; 
preceptor; — of  ‘mastery’:  skill;  dominion;  pre-eminence; 
dexterity;  power;  command;  supremacy. 

MASTER,  in  the  United  States  Navy:  line-officer  next 
below  a  lieutenant.  His  duties  are  important,  usually 
including  those  of  officer  of  the  deck,  and  those  of  ord¬ 
nance  officer  in  charge  of  the  battery,  small  arms,  and 
magazine:  also  he  occasionally  acts  as  navigating  officer 
or  sailing-master.  Formerly  the  last  was  his  regular 
duty,  whence  his  official  name;  but  now  the  navigating 
of  the  ship  is  usually  committed  to  the  line-officer  who 
ranks  third  on  board. 

In  the  merchant  navy,  the  master  of  a  vessel,  usually, 
by  courtesy,  denominated  the  captain,  is  the  officer  com¬ 
manding  her.  His  duties  comprise  the  maintenance  of 
discipline,  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  the  charge  of  her 
cargo,  and  many  other  mercantile  functions.  His  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  ship’s  owners  are  settled  by  distinct 
agreement,  applicable  to  the  special  case.  Toward  the 
public,  however,  many  statutes  determine  his  responsibil¬ 
ity. 

MASTERDOM,  n.  mds’ter-dom  [master,  and  dom ]:  in 
ON.,  the  state  of  a  master;  dominion;  rule;  chief  au¬ 
thority. 

MASTER  IN  CHANCERY:  officer  of  a  court  to 
whom  were  referred  all  complicated  suits,  usually  those 
involving  the  examination  of  long  accounts;  or  upon 
whom  certain  duties  in  the  course  of  an  action  were 
imposed,  such  as  to  take  testimony  or  to  sell  property. 
The  master  exercised  an  almost  independent  jurisdiction 
in  carrying  out  these  references.  When  cases  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  him  for  determination,  his  powers  were  those 
of  a  judge,  and  judgment  was  entered  directly  on  his 
decision.  In  other  cases  the  master  completed  the  duty 
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delegated  to  him  by  sending  a  report  stating  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  to  the  court  which  appointed  him;  on 
this  report  a  decree  was  made,  based  on  his  decision  and 
investigation.  Parties  might  appeal  to  the  court  from 
this  report  by  filing  exceptions  or  objections  to  it.  When 
a  cause  had  been  referred  to  a  master  it  could  not  be 
withdrawn  from  him  without  an  order  from  the  court, 
and  this  would  be  made  only  on  rare  occasions,  such  as 
the  incapacity  of  the  master,  on  account  of  illness,  to 
attend  to  the  business  of  the  case.  The  office  of  master 
has  been  abolished  in  most  of  the  states,  but  still  exists 
in  the  United  States  courts.  The  duties  of  a  master  are 
now  performed  usually  by  a  referee. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (m.a.  or  a.m.,  artium  magister ): 
an  academical  honor  conferred  by  universities  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  upon 
students  after  a  course  of  study  and  a  previous  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  chief  branches  of  a  liberal  education,  par¬ 
ticularly  philosophy,  philology,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
history.  The  word  magister,  connected  with  a  qualifying 
phrase,  was  used  among  the  Romans  as  a  title  of  honor; 
but  its  present  meaning  must  be  traced  to  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  oldest  universities.  Regularly 
organized  faculties  were  not  then  known  as  they  now 
exist  in  the  universities.  The  whole  circle  of  academic 
activity  was  limited  to  the  seven  liberal  arts  (see  Art); 
and  they  who  received  public  honors  on  the  completion 
of  their  course  of  studies,  for  their  diligence  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  had  already  received  the  degree  of  bacca- 
laureus  (bachelor),  were  called  magistri  artium  (masters 
of  the  liberal  arts).  In  American  and  English  uni¬ 
versities  this  degree  follows  that  of  bachelor.  The  degree 
of  master  of  arts  is  inferior  to  that  of  doctor  of  letters 
(d.litt.).  In  the  German  universities  the  title  was 
formerly  conferred,  but  has  been  superseded  by  that  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  (ph.d.),  which  practically  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  degree  of  m.a.  in  other  universities.  This 
title  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  attainment  of 
the  position  of  docent  in  the  German  universities,  that 
is,  one  who  has  obtained  the  right  to  deliver  academical 
lectures. 

MASTER  OF  THE  ROLLS:  third  in  rank  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  England, 
next  after  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  lord  chief  justice: 
he  is  one  of  the  lords  of  appeal.  Formerly  the  principal 
clerk  of  the  chancery,  he  had  charge  of  the  records,  in¬ 
cluding  the  register  of  grants,  writs,  and  patents.  Grad¬ 
ually  he  came  to  have  judicial  powers,  and  ultimately 
was  the  chief  judge  in  chancery,  and  next  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor.  Meanwhile,  his  original  function  of  keeping  the 
records  passed  from  him,  but  was  restored  1838,  with 
extensive  powers.  The  master  of  the  rolls  has  no  longer 
the  privilege  of  being  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
commons. 
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MASTER  and  SERVANT,  in  Law:  employer  and 
employed  in  the  relation  constituted  by  a  contract  to 
requite  and  to  render  service.  In  common  language  the 
terms  are  applied  only  to  the  relation  known  as  domestic 
service;  but  they  are  capable  of  application,  and  are 
applied  in  law,  to  a  great  variety  of  departments  in 
which  bodily  labor  is  hired.  As  the  relation  is  consti¬ 
tuted  by  a  contract,  it  is  plain  that  the  servant’s  free 
consent  is  requisite.  Being  a  mere  contract,  it  may,  like 
other  contracts,  be  broken  at  will,  subject  only  to  the 
usual  consequence,  that  the  party  in  the  wrong  is  liable 
to  pay  damages  for  the  breach. 

A  servant  is  a  person  who  by  contract,  is  subject  to 
the  authority  or  control  of  another  person  in  trade,  busi¬ 
ness  or  occupation.  In  England  servants  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  menial  servants  or  domestics,  appren¬ 
tices,  agricultural  laborers  and  agents.  In  the  United 
States  no  such  distinction  exists  between  menial  servants 
and  other  servants ;  servants  of  all  kinds  stand  upon  the 
same  legal  footing  and  in  most  cases  the  word  servant, 
is  synonymous  with  the  word  employee. 

This  relation  between  master  and  servant  can  arise 
only  out  of  a  contract  express  or  implied  between  the 
master  on  the  one  hand  and  the  servant  on  the  other. 
As  in  all  cases  of  contract,  the  contracting  parties  must 
be  capable  of  making  a  valid  contract,  that  is,  neither 
must  be  under  any  legal  disability ;  married  women,  in¬ 
fants,  idiots,  or  lunatics  can  not  enter  into  a  contract  for 
services,  because  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  they  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  making  contracts,  and  all  agreements  made  with 
persons  who  are  thus  disqualified  are  either  absolutely 
void  or  are  binding  only  on  the  one  party  at  the  option 
of  the  incapacitated  party.  In  England  an  infant  might 
make  a  contract  of  hiring  and  service  that  would  bind 
him,  if  the  contract  were  beneficial  to  him ;  but  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  necessary  that  both  parties  shall  be 
of  full  age  and  not  otherwise  disqualified  to  make  a  valid 
contract. 

The  contract  may  be  either  oral  or  in  writing  except 
when  the  term  of  service  is  for  a  period  longer  than  one 
year :  then  by  statute  in  most  of  the  states  the  contract 
is  wholly  void  unless  in  writing.  Generally  where  serv¬ 
ice  is  rendered  by  one  party  and  accepted  by  another, 
the  law  presumes  a  contract  of  hiring,  and  an  obligation 
to  pay  for  the  services  arises  on  the  part  of  the  person 
accepting  them.  A  distinction,  however,  is  sometimes 
made  between  cases  in  which  the  services  are  rendered 
to  strangers  and  those  in  which  they  are  given  to  near 
relations.  In  most  of  the  states  no  obligation  to  pay 
will  be  presumed  between  parent  and  child.  A  special 
contract  must  be  proved  to  entitle  the  child  to  a  recovery. 
A  servant  must  have  the  requisite  skill  and  capacity  to 
perform  the  services  which  he  undertakes,  and  is  bound 
to  obey  the  lawful  orders  of  his  master  that  are  within 
the  scope  of  his  engagement;  but  he  may  not  be  dis- 
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charged  for  refusing  to  perform  work  not  comprehended 

in  his  agreement. 

A  master  is  not  bound  to  furnish  medical  aid  or  medi- 
cines  to  his  servant,  even  if  the  illness  be  contracted  by 
the  servant  in  the  course  of  his  work  or  by  an  accident 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  If,  however,  the  master  of 
his  own  volition  secures  medical  attendance,  he  will  be 
personally  liable  for  the  physician’s  bill,  and  it  has  been 
held  that  he  may  not  deduct  the  charges  from  the  wages 
of  the  servant.  The  master  is  bound  to  take  proper  care 
of  his  servant  and  not  to  expose  him  to  any  danger :  he 
is  under  a  legal  obligation  to  use  reasonable  and  ordinary 
care  in  providing  the  servant  with  safe  and  suitable 
machinery  and  implements  for  the  performance  of  his 
work.  The  law  does  not  deem  the  master  an  insurer  of 
the  servant’s  safety  and  freedom  from  danger  in  such 
cases,  but  obliges  him  to  use  such  care  and  precaution 
as  a  man  of  reasonable  prudence  would  do.  If  he  does 
not  use  this  required  degree  of  care,  and  if  the  servant, 
not  knowing  of  the  defect  in  the  materials  furnished  to 
him,  is  injured  while  using  them,  the  master  may  be 
sued  and  damages  may  be  recovered  for  the  injuries.  If 
the  master  does  use  sufficient  care  in  providing  materials, 
the  servant  is  presumed  to  take  on  himself  the  ordinary 
risks  incident  to  the  business  and  the  materials  used, 
and  he  has  no  right  of  action  against  the  master  for 
injuries  received  by  reason  of  any  unknown  defect  or  un¬ 
foreseen  danger  or  because  he  does  not  possess  sufficient 
skill  properly  to  use  the  appliances  furnished  him.  If 
the  servant  is  employed  to  do  work  involving  peculiar 
danger  or  extraordinary  risks,  which  he  cannot  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  know  or  foresee,  he  must  be  informed  about 
them  or  his  master  will  be  chargeable  with  negligence. 
If  the  servant  knows  of  any  defect  in  the  machinery  and 
continues  in  the  service  without  objection  after  such 
knowledge,  he  is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  and 
the  master  will  not  be  liable  if  he  sustains  injuries :  but 
if  the  servant  is  persuaded  to  remain,  on  the  master’s 
promise  to  amend  the  defect,  he  may  recover  if  he  is 
afterward  injured.  The  master  is  bound  to  use  reason¬ 
able  care  in  procuring  competent  fellow-servants ;  if  he 
does  not,  and  the  servant  is  injured  by  reason  of  some 
fault  of  a  fellow-servant,  the  master  will  be  chargeable 
writh  negligence,  and  liable  for  damages ;  if  the  master- 
uses  the  proper  amount  of  care  in  this  respect,  the  serv¬ 
ant  is  deemed  to  assume  the  risks  of  injuries  from  the 
acts  of  co-servants  in  the  same  common  employment  and 
cannot  recover  against  the  master.  To  constitute  a 
fellow-servant,  the  servant  must  be  under  the  same 
master,  in  the  same  common  employment,  and  the  serv¬ 
ants  must  be  of  different  grades.  As  to  third  parties, 
it  is  not  essential  to  constitute  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant,  that  there  should  be  any  contract  between 
the  parties  or  that  any  compensation  should  be  expected 
by  the  party  rendering  the  services ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the 
act  is  done  by  one  party  for  another,  with  the  knowledge 
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of  the  person  sought  to  be  charged  as  master  or  with  his 
assent,  express  or  implied,  even  though  he  has  not 
requested  the  act  to  be  done.  As  a  general  rule  the 
master  is  responsible  to  third  parties  for  the  wrongful 
acts  committed  by  his  servant  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment,  and  he  may  be  responsible  even  though  the 
servant  exceeds  or  disregards  his  instructions.  What¬ 
ever  acts  are  reasonably  incident  to  the  occupation  in 
which  the  servant  is  employed  and  are  performed  by  him 
with  a  view  to  his  master’s  business  are  within  ‘the 
scope  of  his  employment.’  The  servant  may  exercise  a 
certain  amount  of  discretion  and  though  in  doing  so  he 
errs,  the  master  will  be  responsible  if  the  act  was  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business,  even  though 
the  act  be  wilful. 

The  test  in  determining  the  master’s  liability  is  not 
whether  the  act  complained  of  is  wilful,  but  whether  it 
is  within  the  scope  of  the  servant’s  employment. 

The  contract  of  hiring  may  be  terminated  by  the  mas¬ 
ter  before  its  expiration,  for  immoral  conduct,  wilful  dis¬ 
obedience  of  orders,  and  gross  incompetence  to  perform 
his  duty ;  a  habit  of  intoxication  has  been  held  to  be 
sufficient  cause.  In  such  cases,  the  servant  forfeits  the 
wages  for  the  period  that  he  has  served,  and  the  effect  is 
the  same  if  he  leaves  the  service  before  the  end  of  the 
term  without  reasonable  cause.  If  the  servant  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  completing  his  contract  by  sickness,  he  may 
recover  for  the  services  actually  rendered.  If  he  is  un¬ 
justly  discharged,  he  may  treat  the  contract  as  rescinded, 
and  sue  the  master  for  damages  for  breach  of  contract ; 
and  in  such  an  action  he  may  recover  the  value  of  the 
services  actually  rendered  by  him.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
servant  when  so  discharged  to  endeavor  to  secure  other 
employment  in  order  to  reduce  the  damages  recoverable 
against  his  master.  The  master  is  under  no  legal  obliga¬ 
tion  to  give  a  testimonial  of  character  to  his  servant. 
But  if  he  does,  he  will  be  liable  for  any  injury  sustained 
by  the  servant,  if  what  he  says  is  proved  to  be  untrue, 
unless  he  can  show  that  he  spoke  without  malice  and  had 
sufficient  cause  for  what  he  said. — See  Hiring. 

MAS'TER-SINGrERS :  see  Minnesingers. 

MASTER  WORT,  mas'ter-wert  ( Peucedanum  Ostruthium ): 
a  perennial  plant  of  nat.  ord.  Umbellifercz ,  having  a  stem 
one  ft.  to  two  ft.  high,  broad  bi-ternate  leaves,  large  flat 
umbels  of  whitish  flowers,  and  .flat,  orbicular,  broadly 
margined  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  n.  Europe  and  the  north 
part  of  N.  America.  Its  root  was  formerly  cultivated  as 
a  pot-herb,  and  held  in  great  repute  as  a  stomachic,  sudo¬ 
rific,  diuretic,  etc. ;  its  virtues  being  reckoned  so  many 
and  great  that  it  was  called  divinum  remedium.  It  still 
retains  a  place  in  the  medical  practice  of  some  countries 
of  Europe,  though,  probably,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
aromatic  stimulant.  The  root  has  a  pungent  taste,  causes 
a  flow  of  saliva,  and  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  mouth, 
and  often  affords  relief  in  toothache. 
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MASTIC,  n.,  or  Mastich,  n.  mds'tik  [F.  mastic — from 
L.  and  Gr.  mastiche,  an  odoriferous  gum  from  the  mastic- 
tree  :  It.  mastice\ :  species  of  gum- resin  yielded  by  the 
Mastic  or  Lentisk  tree  ( Pistaeia  lentiscus,  natural  order 
Terebinthaceaz).  It  oozes  from  cuts  made  in  the  bark,  and 
hardens  on  the  stem  in  small  round,  tear-like  lumps  of  a 
straw-color,  or,  if  not  collected  in  time,  it  falls  on  the 
ground  ;  in  the  latter  state,  it  acquires  some  impurities, 
and  is  consequently  less  valuable.  The  chief  use  of  this 
gum-resin  is  in  making  the  almost  colorless  varnish  for 
varnishing  prints,  maps,  drawings,  etc.  It  is  used  also 
by  dentists  for  stopping  hollow  teeth,  and  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine.  It  is  imported  in  small  quantities, 
chiefly  from  the  Morocco  coast,  but  some  is  occasionally 
brought  from  the  s.  of  Europe. — The  name  M.  is  giver 
also  to  oleaginous  cements  or  plaster  for  covering  walls, 
composed  of  about  7  parts  of  litharge  and  93  of  burned 
clay,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  made  into  a  paste  with  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  Masticine,  or  Masticin,  n.  mas'tVsin ,  the  por¬ 
tion  of  mastic  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

MASTIC  ADOR,  n.  mds-tl-kd'der  [Sp.  mastigador — from 

L.  mastico ,  I  chew]  :  part  of  a  bridle ;  a  slavering  bit. 

MASTICATE,  v.  mds'tVkat  [L.  masticatus ,  masticated; 

Gr.  mastax  or  mastdka,  the  jaw]  :  to  chew  as  food ;  to 
grind  food  with  the  teeth,  thus  preparing  it  for  swallow¬ 
ing  and  digestion.  Mas'ticating,  imp.  Mas'ticated, 
pp. :  Adj.  chewed.  Mas'ticator,  n.  - ka-ter ,  a  kneading- 
trough  for  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha.  Mastic  able, 
a.  mds'ti-kd-bl,  that  can  be  chewed.  Mas'tica'tion,  n. 
-ka'shun,  the  act  of  chewing  solid  food.  Masticatory, 
a.  mds'ti-ka'terd,  adapted  for  chewing :  N.  a  substance  to 
be  chewed  to  increase  the  saliva. 

MASTICOT,  n.  mds'ti-kdt:  see  Massicot. 

MASTIFF,  n.  mas'tif  [OF.  mestif,  mongrel :  It.  mastine; 
Sp.  mastin,  a  mastiff :  Yenet.  mastino ,  large-limbed  :  prow 
Eng.  mastg,  very  large  and  big :  comp.  Gael,  madadh ,  a 
large  dog]  :  large  aud  strong  dog,  of  which  one  variety 
has  been  known  from  ancient  times  as  peculiarly  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  another  is  found  in  Tibet.  No  kind  of  domestic 
dog  has  more  appearance  of  being  a  distinct  species  than 
this,  and  it  shows  little  inclination  to  mix  with  other 
races,  though  the  English  M.  has  been  in  part  crossed 
with  the  stag-hound  and  blood-hound.  The  English 

M.  is  large  aud  powerful,  with  large  head,  broad  muzzle, 
large,  thick,  pendulous  lips,  hanging  ears  of  moderate 
size,  smooth  hair,  and  a  full  but  not  bushy  tail.  It  is 
generally  25  to  28  inches  high  at  the  shoulder,  but  a 
greater  size  is  sometimes  attained.  The  M.  is  very  cour¬ 
ageous,  and  does  not  flee  even  from  the  lion,  for  which 
three  or  four  of  these  dogs  are  said  to  be  a  match.  The 
Gauls  trained  British  mastiffs,  aud  employed  them  in 
their  wars.  The  M.  is  now  valued  chiefly  as  a  watch¬ 
dog,  for  which  no  dog  excels  it;  and  while  it  faithfully 
protects  the  property  intrusted  to  it,  it  has  the  addi- 
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tional  merit  of  refraining  from  any  great  injury  of  th© 
invader.  It  becomes  much  attached  to  its  master,  though 
not  very  demonstratively  affectionate;  it  is  excelled  by 
many  kinds  of  dogs  in  sagacity.  The  English  mastiff  is 
usually  of  some  shade  of  buff  color,  with  dark  muzzle 
and  ears.  The  ancient  English  breed  was  brindled  yel¬ 
low  and  black. — The  mastiff  of  Tibet  is  larger  than  the 
English;  the  head  is  more  elevated  at  the  back;  the  skin, 
from  the  eyebrow,  forms  a  fold  which  descends  on  the 
hanging  lip;  the  hair  is  very  rough,  and  the  tail  bushy; 
color  mostly  a  deep  blatk. 

MASTITIS,  n.  mds-ti'tis  [Gr.  mastos,  an  udder,  a 
breast,  and  itis,  denoting  inflammation]:  in  med.,  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  breast. 

MASTLIN,  n.  mast'lin.  See  Maslin. 

MASTODON,  n.  mas'to-ddn  [Gr.  mastos,  a  breast  or 
nipple;  odous  or  odonta,  a  tooth]:  in  geol.,  a  genus  of 
Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  elephantine  mammals — so 
called  from  the  nipple-like  protuberances  on  the  grinding 
surfaces  of  their  teeth.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  the  ele¬ 
phant,  but  with  simpler  grinding  teeth,  adapted  for 
bruising  coarser  vegetable  substances,  or  perhaps  fitted 
for  an  animal  of  a  more  omnivorous  character  than  its 
modern  representative.  The  mastodon  is  distinguished 
from  the  elephant  only  by  the  teeth,  and  the  variations 
in  these  are  gradations  so  numerous  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  as  to  indicate  that  the  distinction  between  the 
two  is  really  arbitrary,  though  convenient.  Eleven  or 
twelve  species  have  been  described  from  the  Miocene, 
Pleiocene,  and  Pleistocene  strata  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America:  in  Asia  and  Europe,  in  the  Miocene  and  Plei¬ 
ocene;  in  America,  in  the  Pleiocene  and  Pleistocene. 
The  range  in  North  America  was  from  Canada  to  Texas: 
probably  the  most  complete  skeleton  was  found  at  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  1845.  It  is  now  in  Boston,  and  is  11  ft. 
high  and  17  ft.  long,  with  tail  adding  6  ft.  8  in.,  and 
tusks  projecting  8  ft.  8  in.  About  30  species  are  de¬ 
scribed  (see  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  The  Mastodon  Giganteus 
of  North  America,  2d  ed.  4to,  Boston  1855).  The  South 
American  mastodon  was  similar. 

MASTODYNIA,  n.  mds'to-din'i-a  [Gr.  mastos,  breast; 
odune,  pain]:  in  med.,  pain  of  the  breast. 

MASTOID,  a.  mas'toyd  [Gr.  mastos,  a  breast;  eidos, 
appearance]:  nipple-like;  teat-like. 

MASTOID  PROCESS:  a  rounded  projection  at  the 
inferior  posterior  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  below 
and  behind  the  external  ear;  its  interior  is  cancellous  in 
structure  and  communicates  with  the  ear  drum,  often 
becoming  inflamed  in  cases  of  diseases  of  the  middle  ear. 

MASTOLOGY,  n.  mds-toVo-ji  [Gr.  mastos ,  a  breast; 
logos,  discourse]:  that  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of 
animals  that  suckle  their  young. 
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MASTURBATION,  n.  mas'  ter-bd' shun  [L.  manus, 
hand;  stuprationem,  defilement]:  self -pollution;  onanism. 

MAT,  n.  mat  [L.  matta ,  a  mat  of  rushes  and  the  like: 
natte ;  Ger.  matte,  a  mat,  properly  a  bunch  or  tuft  of 
rushes  or  the  like:  Sp.  mata,  a  bush]:  a  thick  texture 
formed  by  weaving  or  plaiting  together  rushes,  straw, 
rope-yarn,  or  other  substances,  laid  at  the  entrance  of  a 
house  or  apartment,  that  the  boots  or  shoes  of  those 
about  to  enter  may  be  cleaned  or  rubbed  on  it;  an  article 
woven  or  plaited  of  straw,  etc.,  for  putting  beneath  dishes 
at  table;  a  fancy  article  of  worsted  or  other  material  to 
put  beneath  a  drawing-room  ornament;  a  frame  of  card¬ 
board  that  forms  a  border  for  a  picture:  Y.  to  twist  to¬ 
gether  or  interweave  like  a  mat;  to  felt  or  entangle;  to 
grow  thick  together.  Mat'ting,  imp.:  N.  a  thick  texture 
formed  of  straw,  rope,  jute,  and  the  like,  used  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  cleanliness,  for  packing,  and  for  covering  the 
floors  of  houses.  Mat'ted,  pp.:  Adj.  laid  with  mats;  en¬ 
tangled. 

MATABELE:  Kafir  people,  speaking  one  of  the  Bantu 
tongues,  whose  territory  lies  between  the  Zambesi  and 
Limpopo  rivers  in  southeastern  Africa.  See  Matabele 
Land,  by  Oates  (1881). 

MATABELELAND,  ma-td-ba'le-land:  South  Africa, 
the  southeastern  district  of  Rhodesia  (q.v.)  between  the 
Limpopo  and  Zambesi,  north  of  the  Transvaal.  In  1889 
it  came  under  the  administration  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  against  whom  the  natives  unsuccess¬ 
fully  rebelled  in  1893  and  in  1896.  The  Matabili  are  a 
war-like  Kafir  race,  who  migrated  from  Natal  in  1827 
under  their  chief  Umsilikatse.  The  country  is  traversed 
by  ranges  of  hills— the  Matoppo  hills  being  the  chief — 
is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  has  good  pasture,  and 
is  believed  to  be  rich  in  gold.  It  is  now  being  rapidly 
settled  and  developed.  Buluwayo  is  the  capital. 

MAT  ADORE,  or  Matador,  n.  mat'a-dor'  [Sp.  matador, 
slayer— from  matar,  to  kill — from  L.  mactdre,  to  honor 
by  sacrifice,  to  kill]:  one  of  the  three  principal  cards  at 
ombre  and  quadrille:  in  Sp.  bull-fights,  he  who  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  kill  the  disabled  bull.  See  Bull  fight. 

MATAMORAS,  mat-a-md'ras,  or  Matamoros,  ma-ta- 
mo-ros:  river-port  of  Mexico,  department  of  Tamaulipas, 
on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  40  m.  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  chief  exports 
are  specie,  hides,  wool,  and  horses;  chiet  imports,  manu¬ 
factured  goods  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
It  is  opposite  Brownsville,  in  Texas,  with  which  there 
is  extensive  trade  and  much  smuggling.  Pop.  20,000. 

MATAMOROS,  ma-ta-mo'ros,  Mariano:  Mexican  pa¬ 
triot  and  revolutionary  leader;  one  of  three  priests,  Hi¬ 
dalgo,  Morelos,  and  Matamoros,  who  conducted,  and 
perished  in,  the  earliest  insurrection  of  Mexico  against 
Spanish  rule.  After  the  first  revolt  under  Don  Miguel 
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Hidalgo  1810,  and  his  defeat  and  execution  1811,  More¬ 
los  took  up  the  struggle,  and  maintained  it  until  he  met 
the  same  fate  1815.  In  1811  Matamoros,  parish  priest 
of  Jantelolco,  a  small  village  south  of  the  City  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  joined  the  insurgents  under  Morelos,  was  made  a 
colonel,  and  at  once  showed  great  military  talent.  In  the 
defense  of  Cuautla,  against  General  Calleja,  where  More¬ 
los  had  defeated  the  Spaniards  with  great  loss  1812,  Feb. 
19,  and  they  had  with  a  fresh  army  besieged  him  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  the  glory  of  a  masterly  escape  May  2  was 
more  that  of  Matamoros  than  that  of  Morelos.  In  an 
expedition  to  Oaxaca  Matamoros  was  conspicuous,  and 
1813,  Oct.,  he  won  the  victory  of  San  Augustin  del 
Palmar.  The  success  of  the  revolution  seemed  now  as¬ 
sured,  except  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  until  Morelos 
rashly,  against  Matamoros’  judgment,  risked  an  attack 
on  the  capital  of  Michoacan  (Valladolid,  now  Morelia), 
and  met  severe  defeat  from  Iturbide.  Matamoros  col¬ 
lected  his  forces  at  Puruaran,  and  Morelos  again  rashly 
precipitating  an  action  Matamoros  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  a  few  days  later  was  shot  at  Valladolid  1814,  Feb. 
13.  Morelos  met  a  similar  fate  the  next  year.  Alaman, 
in  his  History  of  Mexico,  describes  Matamoros  as  the 
most  able  military  leader  of  the  first  revolution.  In  the 
cathedral  of  Mexico  the  remains  of  the  three  priest- 
soldiers  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  founding  of  Mexican 
liberty,  rest  in  honor  together.  In  honor  of  Matamoros 
are  named  the  city  of  Matamoros  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
other  towns. 

MATANZAS,  ma-tan'zas  (Sp.  ma-tan'thas ):  Cuba,  a 
seaport  city  on  the  north  coast,  capital  of  Matanzas 
province,  52  m.  by  rail  e.  of  Havana.  It  is  situated  on 
Matanzas  bay,  one  of  the  largest,  safest,  and  most  con¬ 
venient  harbors  of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  city  is 
well-built  with  wide,  regular,  and  paved  streets,  hand¬ 
some  plazas,  and  public  buildings,  and  good  railway 
communications.  The  caves  of  Bellamar,  and  Yumuri 
valley,  in  the  neighborhood,  are  two  popular  natural  re¬ 
sorts.  Matanzas  ranks  in  importance  next  to  Havana 
in  the  export  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  coffee,  the  exports 
of  sugar  alone  averaging  annually  about  $15,000,000. 
The  city  wras  bombarded  by  the  United  States  warships 
during  the  Spanish-American  war  in  1898,  the  only 
casualty,  widely  telegraphed,  being  an  injury  to  a 
‘Matanzas  mule,’  which  made  the  animal  famous.  Pop. 
36,374. 

MATAPAN,  ma-ta-pan ',  Cape:  southernmost  point  of 
the  Morea,  in  Greece,  lat.  26°  33'  n.:  see  Cape  Matapan. 

MATCH,  n.  macln  [AS.  maca ,  a  companion:  Icel.  maki, 
a  spouse:  Norw.  makje,  a  mate]:  one  equal  to  another 
in  strength  or  in  some  other  quality;  anything  that 
equals  another  or  tallies  with  it;  a  contest;  a  game; 
union  by  marriage;  one  about  to  be  married:  V.  to  op¬ 
pose  or  set  against  as  equal;  to  suit;  to  give  in  mar- 
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tiage;  to  marry;  to  tally.  MatchTng,  imp.  Matched, 
pp.  macht.  Match'able,  -a-bl,  that  can  be  joined  or 
compared;  suitable;  equal.  Match'er,  n.  -er,  one  who 
matches.  Match'less,  a.  -les,  having  no  equal.  Match'- 
lessly,  ad.  -II.  Match'lessness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  without  an  equal.  Match-maker,  one 
who  endeavors  to  bring  about  marriages.  Match-plate, 
a  wooden  board  or  plate  of  metal  on  the  opposite  faces 
of  which  two  different  portions  of  a  pattern  are  at¬ 
tached.  When  the  boxes  containing  the  impressions  are 
brought  together,  they  constitute  a  complete  mold.  In 
some  cases  they  are  very  useful  for  facilitating  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  joints,  but  they  are  generally  used  for  making 
molds  for  castings  having  plain  outlines,  without  sharp 
corners,  cores,  or  projections. 

MATCH,  n.  mach  [OF.  mesche  and  meiche;  F.  mdche , 
the  wick  or  snuff  of  a  candle — from  mid.  L.  myxa,  the 
wick  of  a  candle  or  lamp:  Gr.  muxa,  the  snuff  or  snivel 
of  the  nose;  comp.  Gael,  maide,  a  stick]:  anything  that 
readily  takes  fire,  and  is  capable  of  setting  fire  to,  or 
giving  light;  a  slender  piece  of  wood  or  piece  of  twisted 
fibre  for  igniting  a  candle  or  lamp.  Match-lock,  the 
old  musket  which  was  fired  by  a  match  (see  Lock,  of  a 
gun).  Match-maker,  one  who  manufactures  matches 
for  burning.  Quick-match,  a  match  made  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  as  burn  quickly,  as  cotton-wick  steeped  in  gummed 
whisky  or  brandy,  and  covered  with  a  preparation  of 
meal.  Slow-match,  a  match  for  burning  slowly. 

MATCH'ES:  small  thin  pieces  of  various  inflammable 
materials  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fire 
readily.  One  of  the  first  forms  of  this  useful  article  was 
the  brimstone  match,  made  by  cutting  very  thin  strips  of 
highly  resinous  or  very  dry  pine-wood,  about  6  in.  long, 
with  pointed  ends  dipped  in  melted  sulphur;  thus  pre¬ 
pared  the  sulphur  points  instantly  ignited  when  applied 
to  a  spark  obtained  by  striking  fire  into  tinder  from  a 
flint  and  steel.  This  was  in  almost  universal  use  till 
about  1825,  when  it  was  displaced  by  several  ingenious 
inventions  in  rapid  succession.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  ‘Instantaneous-light  Box,’  a  small  tin  box  containing 
a  bottle,  in  which  was  some  sulphuric  acid  with  suffi¬ 
cient  fibrous  asbestos  to  soak  it  up  and  prevent  its  spill¬ 
ing  out  of  the  bottle,  and  a  supply  of  properly  pre¬ 
pared  matches.  These  consisted  of  small  splints  of  wood 
about  2  in.  long,  one  end  of  which  was  dipped  first  into 
melted  sulphur,  and  afterward  into  a  paste  of  prepared 
chemical  mixture.  They  were  readily  inflamed  by  dip¬ 
ping  the  prepared  ends  into  the  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid. 
In  this  ingenious  invention  the  arrangement  was  incon¬ 
venient  and  the  acid  soon  lost  its  power.  The  Lucifer 
match  succeeded  it:  the  matches  were  small  strips  of 
pasteboard  or  wood,  and  the  inflammable  mixture  was  a 
compound  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  anti¬ 
mony,  with  enough  of  powdered  gum  to  render  it  ad- 
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fcesive  when  mixed  with  water,  and  applied  over  the  end 
of  the  match,  dipped  as  before  in  melted  brimstone. 
These  matches  were  ignited  by  the  friction  caused  by 
drawing  them  between  the  folds  of  a  piece  of  folded 
sand-paper.  So  popular  did  these  become,  that  their 
name  has  been  popularly  applied  to  other  kinds  since 
invented.  Afterward  was  the  Congreve,  a  modification 
of  which  is  still  commonly  used.  The  body  of  the  match 
is  usually  of  wood;  but  some,  called  Vestas,  are  of  very 
thin  wax-taper.  The  composition  consists  of  phosphorus 
and  nitre,  or  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  chlorate  of  potash, 
mixed  with  melted  gum  or  glue,  and  colored  with  ver¬ 
milion,  red-lead,  umber,  soot,  or  other  coloring  material. 
The  proportions  are  almost  as  varied  as  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  numerous.  Amadou,  or  German  tinder,  is 
largely  made  into  Congreve  matches  or  fusees,  as  they 
are  often  called,  for  lighting  pipes  or  cigars.  One  of 
the  latest  and  best  introductions  is  properly  called  the 
‘Special  Safety  Match.’  With  every  variety  of  Lucifer 
and  Congreve,  there  are  dangers  attending  the  use;  for 
both  ignite  by  a  slight  friction,  and  have  doubtless  been 
the  cause  of  numerous  disastrous  fires.  The  phosphorus 
in  the  Congreves  adds  the  danger  of  spontaneous  igni¬ 
tion  if  the  temperature  is  a  little  higher  than  ordinary. 
The  safety  match  was  invented  in  Sweden,  by  Lund- 
strom,  manufacturer  of  matches  at  Jonkoping,  1855  or  6. 
There  is  no  phosphorus  in  the  safety  match  itself;  in¬ 
stead,  the  other  elements  in  the  match  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  prosphorus  ( red  phosphorus)  only  on 
the  friction-surface  provided  on  the  match-box,  which 
surface  contains  also  sulphide  of  antimony.  In  spite  of 
this  precaution,  safety  matches  will,  with  sharp  friction, 
light  on  smooth  paper,  wood,  dry  glass,  and  other  sub¬ 
stances;  but  they  light  readily ,  ‘only  on  their  own  box.’ 
Fusees  and  Vesuvians  are  matches  expressly  designed  for 
lighting  pipes  and  cigars. 

Many  ingenious  inventions  have  been  introduced  for 
making  the  wooden  splints.  The  square  ones,  usually 
considered  the  best,  are  cut  very  simply  by  two  sets  of 
knives  acting  transversely  to  each  other.  The  round 
ones  are  cut  by  a  perforated  steel  plate  invented  1842. 
The  perforations  are  the  same  size  as  the  splints;  and 
their  edges  are  sufficiently  sharp,  when  pressed  on  the 
transverse  section  of  the  wood,  to  cut  down  through  it. 
The  various  ornamental  forms  of  the  German  match¬ 
makers,  who  excel  in  this  manufacture,  are  produced  by 
planes,  the  irons  of  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  plow 
up  splints  of  the  form  required.  These  are  usually  made 
of  a  soft  kind  of  pine-wood — that  of  A~bies  pectinata  is 
preferred  in  Austria  and  Germany — of  which  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  are  yielded  by  the  forests  of  Upper  Austria.  Until 
the  introduction  of  amorphous  phosphorus  (see  Phos¬ 
phorus),  the  trade  of  match-making  was  fearfidly  un¬ 
healthful;  the  emanation  of  phosphoric  acid,  when  com- 
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mon  phosphorus  was  used,  gave  rise  to  necrosis,  or  morti¬ 
fication  of  the  bones,  and  fatal  effects  often  followed. 
Some  manufacturers  are  still  using  the  common  kind  for 
cheapness.  This  abuse  demands  legislative  interference. 

The  trade  in  matches  has  assumed  enormous  dimen¬ 
sions  in  Germany,  Austria,  Norway,  Sweden,  France,  and 
the  United  States. 

MATE,  n.  mat  [Teel,  mati,  an  equal,  a  fellow:  Dut. 
maet,  a  comrade.  OHG.  gamazi,  a  table-companion — from 
OHG.  maz;  Icel.  matr,  food:  said  also  to  be  allied  to 
meet ,  measured,  suitable,  equal]:  a  companion;  an  asso¬ 
ciate;  one  who  associates  with  another  and  eats  at  the 
same  table,  sails  in  the  same  ship,  or  is  employed  at 
the  same  place;  an  officer  of  a  merchant-ship  next  the 
master  or  captain;  a  husband  or  wife;  the  male  or  fe¬ 
male  of  two  animals  which  associate  for  the  propagation 
of  their  species:  V.  to  match;  to  marry;  to  equal,  or  be 
equal  to.  Ma'ting,  imp.  Ma'ted,  pp.  Classmates,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  class  in  college.  Playmate,  a  young 
person  companion  to  another  in  recreations  or  amuse¬ 
ments. 

MATE,  n.  mat  [F.  mat,  subdued:  Dut.  mat,  overcome: 
Sp.  mate,  faded:  Pers.  shdh-mdt,  the  king  is  dead:  Ar. 
mdta,  he  died]:  in  the  game  of  chess,  the  state  of  the 
king  when  he  cannot  escape,  called  Check-mate.  See 
under  Check. 

MATE:  nautical  officer.  In  the  United  States  navy,  a 
mate  is  a  line-officer  not  in  the  line  of  promotion;  he 
holds  his  position  by  appointment,  messes  in  the  steer¬ 
age,  and  does  such  duty  as  the  commanding  officer  pre¬ 
scribes.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  assistant  of  the 
boatswain,  gunner,  armorer,  etc.  The  term  was  formerly 
applied  to  a  grade  between  lieutenant  and  midshipman, 
now  known  in  the  United  States  navy  as  the  junior 
grade. 

In  the  merchant  service  the  first  or  chief  mate  is  next 
in  rank  to  the  master,  and  takes  command  of  the  ship  in 
case  of  the  absence,  disability,  or  death  of  the  latter; 
he  is  not  removable  by  the  master  except  for  cause.  The 
second  mate  commands  the  starboard  watch,  leads  the 
crew  in  reefing,  etc.  Large  merchantmen  have  sometimes 
a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  mate. 

MATE,  ma-td',  or  Paraguay  Tea,  par-a-gwd  or  pd-rd- 
gwV :  substitute  for  tea,  used  extensively  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  almost  universally  in  Brazil.  It  consists  of  the 
leaves  and  green  shoots  of  certain  species  of  holly  (q.v.), 
more  especially  Ilex  Paraguay ensis,  dried  and  roughly 
ground;  the  leafy  portion  being  reduced  to  a  coarse  pow¬ 
der,  and  the  twigs  being  in  a  more  or  less  broken  state, 
sometimes,  however,  as  much  as  an  inch  in  length.  The 
term  mate,  which  has  by  usage  attached  to  this  material, 
belonged  originally  to  the  vessels  in  which  it  was  in¬ 
fused  for  drinking;  these  were  usually  made  of  gourds 
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or  calabashes,  often  trained  into  curious  forms  during 
their  growth.  Into  the  hollow  vessels  thus  formed,  a 
small  quantity  of  the  material,  properly  called  Yerba  de 
Mate,  is  put,  and  boiling  water  is  added;  it  is  then 
handed  round  to  those  who  are  to  partake  of  it;  and  each 
being  provided  with  a  small  tube  about  8  in.  in  length, 
with  a  small  bulb  at  one  end,  made  either  of  basket-work 
of  wonderful  fineness,  or  of  perforated  metal,  to  act  as 
a  strainer,  and  prevent  the  fine  particles  from  being 
drawn  up  into  the  mouth,  dips  in  this  instrument,  which 
is  called  a  bombilla,  and  sucks  up  a  small  portion  of  the 
infusion,  and  passes  the  mate-bowl  on  to  the  next  person. 
It  is  usual  to  drink  it  exceedingly  hot,  so  much  so  as  to 
be  extremely  unpleasant  to  Europeans.  Its  effect  is  much 
the  same  as  tea,  stimulating  and  restorative,  having  a 
large  proportion  of  the  principle  theine  found  in  tea 
and  coffee.  The  collection  and  preparation  of  mate  is  a 
large  industrial  occupation  in  Paraguay  and  Brazil;  and 
not  only  Ilex  Paraguayensis,  but  also  I.  curitibensis ,  1. 
gigantea,  1.  ovalifolia,  I.  Eumboldtiana,  and  I.  nigro- 
punctata,  besides  several  varieties  of  these  species,  are  in 
general  use.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  caffeic  acid,  to 
which  coffee  owes  its  agreeable  flavor,  independently  of 
the  theine,  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  binoxide  of 
manganese,  it  forms  kinone;  and  by  treating  the  mate 
with  the  same  agents,  kinone  has  also  been  obtained. 
More  than  5,000,000  lbs.  of  mate  are  annually  exported 
from  Paraguay  to  other  parts  of  South  America;  but  it 
is  not  yet  an  article  of  export  to  other  quarters  of  the 
world. 

Ilex  Paraguayensis  is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree;  with 
smooth,  wedge-shaped,  remotely  serrated  leaves,  and 
umbels  of  small  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
leaves  of  many  species  of  holly  possess  properties  very 
different  from  those  of  the  mate  trees.  Some  are  emetic. 

MATER,  n.  md'ter  [L.  mater;  Gr.  meter,  a  mother] :  a 
name  given  to  two  of  the  membranes  which  cover  the 
brain,  called  respectively  the  dura-mater  and  pia-mater — 
so  named  because  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  source  of 
all  other  membranes.  Alma-mater,  the  university  at 
which  one  has  studied. 

MATERFAMILLA.S,  n.  md'ter- fa-mil'i-as  [L. — from 
mater,  a  mother;  familid,  a  household,  a  family,  familids, 
of  a  family]:  the  familiar  name  of  a  female-parent  or 
mistress  of  a  family — the  father  being  called  pater¬ 
familias. 

MATERIAL,  a.  ma-te'ri-al  [F.  materiel — from  L.  ma - 
teridlis,  belonging  to  matter — from  matend,  matter:  It. 
materiale ]:  consisting  of  matter;  not  spiritual;  corporeal; 
important;  essential;  not  merely  formal;  substantial:  N. 
anything  composed  of  matter;  that  of  which  anything 
is  made.  Materially,  ad.  -it,  in  the  state  of  matter; 
importantly;  essentially.  Mate'rj alness,  n.  -nes,  the 
state  of  being  material.  Mate'rial'ity,  n.  -dl'i-ti  [F. 
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materiaUte] :  material  existence;  not  spirituality.  Mate¬ 
rialize,  v.  md-te'ri-dl-iz,  to  render  material;  to  reduce  to 
matter,  or  to  regard  as  such;  to  have  a  tendency  toward 
materialism.  Materializing,  imp.:  having  a  tendency 
toward  materialism.  Materialized,  pp.  -Izd.  Mate'- 
rialist,  n.  -1st,  one  who  maintains  that  the  soul  of  man, 
and  even  all  existence  and  consciousness,  is  but  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  particular  organization  of  the  matter  of  which 
the  body  is  composed.  Materialism,  n.  -al-izm,  the  doc¬ 
trine  or  belief  of  a  materialist.  MateRialis'tic,  a.  -dl- 
is'tik,  having  a  tendency  to  materialism. — Syn.  of  ‘mate¬ 
rial,  a..’:  bodily;  weighty;  momentous. 

MATERIALISM:  term  in  philosophy,  denoting  that 
theory  of  the  universe  which  regards  matter  as  the  under¬ 
lying  substance  of  all  forms  of  existence,  and  movements 
of  matter  as  the  causes  of  all  vital  and  mental  processes, 
no  less  than  of  physical  processes.  One  contrasting  view 
is  Spiritualism,  which  holds  that  the  mind  is  not  essen¬ 
tially  dependent  on  material  organs,  but  may  have  an 
existence  apart  from  these.  If  matter  be  allowed  an  in¬ 
dependent  existence  along  with  spirit,  we  have  then  a 
dualistic  theory  of  reality.  The  radical  antithesis  of 
materialism  is  Objective  Idealism,  which  maintains  that 
all  existence  is  ultimately  constituted  and  controlled  by 
the  activity  of  mind. 

Present  experience  tells  us  nothing  of  disembodied 
minds.  The  facts  of  normal  experience,  as  well  as  of 
bodily  and  mental  disease,  indicate  the  constant  inter¬ 
dependence  of  mind  and  body;  and  it  is  an  induction, 
which  gains  fresh  evidence  constantly,  that  no  mental 
processes  occur  without  accompanying  bodily  processes. 
And  yet  bodies  are  extended  and  divisible  in  space,  have 
weight,  color,  etc.;  whereas  minds  are  neither  extended 
or  divisible,  have  not  weight  or  color.  The  intimate  corre¬ 
lation  and  the  striking  contrast  between  mind  and  body 
make  the  problem  of  their  relation  very  acute.  There 
are  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  explain¬ 
ing  matter  in  terms  of  mind,  although  these  are  some¬ 
what  lightened  by  the  tendency  to  conceive  matter  in 
terms  of  energy  or  force.  Materialism  fails,  however, 
as  a  theory  of  reality,  for  the  following  reasons:  (1) 
The  fundamental  assumption  of  scientific  materialism 
is  that  the  changes  in  the  material  world  constitute  a 
closed  series  (principle  of  Conservation  of  Force).  Now, 
it  is  utterly  unintelligible  that  a  blind  unconscious  uni¬ 
verse  should  give  rise,  as  a  by-product,  to  a  conscious- 
ness.  of  itself.  Consciousness  is,  upon  such  a  hypothesis, 
a  miracle.  (2)  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  how  phys¬ 
ical  processes  are  transformed  into  mental.  (3)  Mate¬ 
rialism  fails  to  account  for  the  belief  of  mind  in  its  own 
efficacy — a  belief  which  facts  warrant.  (4)  In  concrete 
experience  we  do  not  find  a  substance  called  matter. 
‘Matter’  is  an  abstraction.  What  we  do  find  in  expe¬ 
rience  is  an  organic  whole,  consisting  of  thinking,  act- 
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ing,  minds  having  various  relations  of  action  and  passion 
to  a  multiplicity  of  bodies  with  a  variety  of  properties. 
Bodies,  then,  are  elements  in  our  total  experience.  Minds 
apprehend  and  comprehend  them,  alter  their  movements 
and  relations.  The  solution  of  the  world-Qld  problem  of 
Materialism  vs.  Idealism  lies,  perhaps,  in  abandoning  the 
attempt  to  conceive  mind  and  body  as  standing  in  the 
ordinary  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  and  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  the  physical  is  the  instrument  of  the  mental. 
The  apparent  opposition  of  physical  and  mental  may  be 
really  the  means  by  which  mind  develops  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  and  the  function  of  the  physical  may  be  to  give 
expression  to  the  moral,  esthetic,  social,  and  religious 
values,  which  it  is  the  destiny  of  mind  to  make  effective 
in  this  two-sided  world.  From  this  viewpoint  we  can 
admit  the  reality  of  bodies  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
idealists,  in  the  sense  of  holding  that  the  physical  proc¬ 
ess  may  be  controlled  by  spiritual  principles.  See  Athe¬ 
ism;  Consciousness;  Dualism;  God;  Idealism;  Mat¬ 
ter;  Mind;  Pantheism. 

MATERIAL  LOGIC:  a  term  invented  in  the  14th  c. 
to  indicate  a  kind  of  logic  distinguished  from  formal 
logic  and  applicable  only  to  a  system  of  facts  or  rela¬ 
tions  definitely  specified  and  limited.  Thus  the  formal 
logic  of  Aristotle  was  held  to  be  applicable  to  the  phys¬ 
ical  world  as  we  know  it,  but  not  applicable  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  obtain  of  and  in  God.  The  teym  is  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  applied  logic.  See  Logic. 

MATERIA  MEDICA,  n.  ma-te'ri-a  med'i-ka  [L.  ma¬ 
teria,  substance;  medica,  medical]:  department  of  the 
science  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  substances  nat¬ 
ural  or  artificial  employed  for  alleviation  and  cure  of 
disease.  In  the  description  of  an  inorganic  compound, 
e.g.,  iodide  of  potassium  or  calomel,  the  writer  on  ma¬ 
teria  medica  notices  (1),  its  physical  properties;  (2), 
its  various  modes  of  preparation;  (3),  its  chemical  com¬ 
position  and  relations,  including  the  tests  for  its  purity, 
and  the  means  of  detecting  its  probable  adulterations; 
(4),  its  physiological  action  on  man  and  animals  in  large 
and  small  doses;  (5),  its  therapeutic  actions  and  uses, 
and  the  average  doses  in  which  it  should  be  prescribed; 
and  (6),  the  official  preparations  containing  the  sub¬ 
stance  in  question,  and  their  uses  and  doses:  while  the 
notice  of  an  article  belonging  to  the  organic  department 
must  treat  also  of  the  natural  history  of  the  source 
whence  it  is  obtained,  and  the  mode  of  collecting  or  ex¬ 
tracting  it. 

MATERIEL,  n.  ma-ta’ri-eV  [F] :  that  which,  in  a  com¬ 
plex  system,  constitutes  the  articles,  or  instruments 
employed,  as  distinguished  from  the  personnel,  or  men 
employed:  thus  the  baggage,  arms,  provisions,  etc.,  of 
an  army. 

MATERNAL,  a.  ma-ter'ndl  [F.  maternel— from  L.  ma- 
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terndlis— from  matemus,  belonging  to  a  mother — from 
mater:  Gr.  meter,  a  mother:  It.  materno]:  pertaining  to  a 
mother;  befitting  a  mother;  motherly.  Materially, 
ad.  -li.  Maternity,  n.  ma-ter'nl-tl  [F.  maternite ]:  the 
character  or  relationship  of  a  mother. 

MATH,  n.  math  [AS.  mcedh,  a  mowing— from  mawan, 
to  mow]:  a  mowing;  a  crop,  as  in  aftermath. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS  and  MODELS: 
the  instruments  employed  in  accurate  measurement  have 
a  wide  range,  from  the  scale  and  divided  arc  (protractor) 
to  the  chain,  level,  and  transit  of  the  surveyor,  the  sex¬ 
tant,  theodolite  and  solar  compass,  and  the  still  finer 
astronomical  equatorial,  meridian  and  mural  circles,  etc. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  planimeter,  used  in  measur¬ 
ing  areas.  Another  class  is  designed  to  facilitate  com¬ 
putation;  here  belong  the  slide  rule  and  the  various 
forms  of  calculating  machines,  arithmometers,  etc.  With 
these  may  be  included  the  harmonic  analyzers  employed 
in  breaking  up  a  varying  quantity  (as  the  height  of  the 
tide)  into  its  simple  constituents.  Finally  various  instru¬ 
ments  are  used  for  geometric  construction,  as  the  ruler 
and  compass,  the  parallel  rulers,  the  pantagraph,  the 
many  machines  for  tracing  curves,  as  the  ellipsograph, 
the  Peaueellier  inversor  (which  converts  circular  into 
rectilinear  motion),  the  mechanisms  for  dividing  an 
angle  into  equal  parts,  etc.  For  the  more  important 
instruments  see  the  separate  titles. 

Mathematical  models  were  formerly  largely  confined 
to  illustrations  of  the  Euclidean  geometry  and  such  sim¬ 
ple  types  as  the  quadric  surfaces,  ruled  surfaces,  etc.  Of 
recent  years  great  advances  have  been  made  in  this  field 
and  elaborate  sets  of  models  may  now  be  procured  cover¬ 
ing  practically  the  whole  field  of  higher  geometry  and 
kinematics.  One  of  the  largest  collections  in  America  is 
contained  in  the  mathematical  seminar  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Collections  for  schools  are  supplied  by  a  largo 
number  of  manufacturers.  The  finest  collection  of  higher 
grade  models  is  furnished  by  M.  Schilling,  of  Halle,  Ger¬ 
many. 

MATHEMATICAL  LOGIC:  a  term  applied  to  the  type 
of  analysis  and  thought  procedure  employed  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  term  is  often  used  of  symbolic  logic  (q.v.). 

MATHEMATICS,  n.  plu.  math'e-mat'llcs  [L.  mathe- 
mat'ica:  Gr.  mathemat'ike ,  mathematical  science,  con¬ 
nected  with  manthano ,  I  learn:  F.  mathematiques, 
mathematics]:  science  of  quantity,  number  and  order; 
distinguished  by  its  purely  deductive  logic;  the  science 
that  draws  necessary  conclusions  (Peirce);  one  of  the 
‘normative’  sciences  (Miinsterberg).  Its  grand  divisions 
are  analysis,  geometry,  and  applied  mathematics.  Math'- 
emat'ical,  a.  -mdt'l-Teal,  or  Math'emat'ic,  a.  -lie,  pert,  to 
mathematics;  according  to,  or  done  by,  mathematics; 
demonstrative.  Math'emat'ically,  ad.  -U.  Math'emati'- 
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CIAN,  n.  - ma-tish'dn ,  one  who  is  skilled  in  mathematics. 
Pure  mathematics  deals  with  symbols  without  refer' 
ence  to  their  concrete  significance.  Applied  mathe¬ 
matics  employs  mathematical  methods  for  treating  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena,  as  in  astronomy,  mechanics,  and  physics, 
or  other  concrete  subjects,  as  statistics,  insurance,  etc. 
(See  Mathematics,  below.)  Mathematical  proof,  a 
proof  as  logically  convincing  as  a  mathematical  demon¬ 
stration. 

MATHEMATICS:  elementary  mathematics  has  for  its 
subject  matter  the  properties  of  number  and  space.  But 
in  its  higher  branches  the  modern  science  has  long  out¬ 
grown  these  limitations.  Pure  mathematics  deals  with 
abstract  symbols  with  assigned  laws  of  combination.  It 
is  distinguished  among  the  sciences  by  its  deductive 
logic,  its  aim  being  to  set  forth  all  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  given  set  of  premises.  The  latter  may  be 
chosen  in  any  way  provided  they  are  consistent  with 
each  other,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  mathematician 
to  survey  all  possible  combinations,  to  deduce  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  each,  and  to  select  for  special  consideration 
those  which  appear  most  fruitful.  The  science  therefore 
affords  the  highest  field  for  constructive  genius  as  well 
as  for  the  development  of  logical  rigor. 

The  oldest  branches  of  mathematics,  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  ancient  Babylonians 
and  Egyptians.  But  it  was  the  Greeks  who  first  erected 
them  into  rational  sciences,  and  carried  them  to  a  point 
beyond  which  only  slight  advances  were  made  for  fifteen 
hundred  years.  Among  the  Romans  mathematics  was 
mainly  confined  to  the  simplest  practical  uses,  mathe¬ 
maticians  and  astrologers  being  included  together  under 
the  one  name  ‘mathematici.’  For  the  history  of  the  rise 
of  algebra  and  geometry,  see  these  titles.  The  renaissance 
brought  to  mathematics  a  wealth  of  fructifying  ideas. 
The  16th  and  17th  centuries  saw  the  great  development 
of  trigonometry,  with  the  introduction  of  logarithms, 
the  invention  of  analytic  geometry  and  the  calculus,  and 
the  application  of  these  new  methods  to  the  problems  of 
mechanics.  The  work  of  digesting  this  new  material  occu¬ 
pied  mathematicians  for  another  hundred  years.  With 
the  19th  century  came  renewed  activity  in  creating  new 
branches,  such  as  projective  geometry,  the  theory  of 
functions  of  a  complex  variable,  invariants,  groups,  etc. 
The  recent  growth  of  mathematics  is  quite  comparable 
with  that  of  other  sciences.  A  summary  of  the  present 
day  extent  of  the  science  is  found  in  the  Encyklopadie 
der  mathematischen  W essenschaften,  published  by  Teub- 
ner  in  fifteen  large  octavo  volumes.  An  encyclopedia 
of  elementary  mathematics  is  published  by  the  same 
firm  in  three  volumes.  At  present  there  are  throughout 
the  world  some  fifty  journals  regularly  issued  which 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  mathematics.  Five  of  these 
are  published  in  the  United  States. 
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For  the  history  of  mathematics  the  reader  may  con¬ 
sult  Ball,  or  Beman  and  Smith’s  translation  of  Fink. 
On  the  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics,  see  D.  E. 
Smith’s  book  with  this  title.  An  account  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  history  of  mathematics  in  the  United  States 
down  to  1890  is  given  by  Cajori  in  a  publication  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

MATHER,  math’er,  Cotton,  d.d.:  minister  of  the  North 
Church  (Congl.),  Boston,  in  early  colonial  days:  1662, 
Feb.  12 — 1728,  Feb.  13;  b.  Boston;  eldest  son  of  Increase 
Mather  and  Maria  Cotton.  He  entered  Harvard  College 
when  12  years  old,  and  his  precocity  and  piety  excited 
great  expectations.  He  entered  upon  a  course  of  fasting 
and  vigils,  cured  a  habit  of  stammering  by  speaking  with 
‘dilated  deliberation/  studied  theology,  was  ordained  co¬ 
pastor  with  his  father,  and  was  pastor  of  the  North 
Church,  Boston,  1685-1728.  He  was  a  laborious  pastor, 
an  indefatigable  preacher,  an  eminent  philanthropist — 
both  in  his  personal  charities  and  in  organizing  a  score 
of  societies  for  public  charity;  and  introduced  at  great 
personal  risk,  and  against  popular  opposition,  the  pre¬ 
ventive  inoculation  against  small-pox  in  America.  Mather 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  an  author  in  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Algonquin:  382  printed  works  by 
him  are  catalogued,  of  which  several  are  large  books; 
besides  his  great  work  in  6  vols.  manuscript,  Biblia 
Americana ,  not  printed.  Mather  was  in  correspondence 
at  one  time  with  more  than  50  learned  Europeans,  and 
was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Soc. — then  a  rare  dis¬ 
tinction.  His  Essays  to  do  Good  were  highly  commended 
by  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  phenomenon  termed  ‘Salem 
Witchcraft’  having  appeared  in  the  colony,  he  investi¬ 
gated  it,  and  wrote,  1685,  Memorable  Providences  relat¬ 
ing  to  Witchcraft  and  Possessions;  and  1692,  Wonders 
of  the  Invisible  World.  Mather’s  enormous  learning  and 
diligent  conscience  were  not  equaled  by  his  tact,  delicacy, 
or  sense.  He  was  ambitious  and  opinionated;  and  made 
himself  unfortunately  prominent  in  the  witchcraft  de¬ 
lusion — a  superstition  which  he  shared  with  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  In  all  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  parties  in  the  state  and  the  church  in  England,  this 
frightful  delusion  held  sway:  Richard  Baxter  justified 
it;  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
universally  held  to  be  the  most  acute  and  upright  jurist 
of  his  times,  sentenced  women  to  be  burned  as  witches. 
Mather’s  natural  infirmities  and  his  intemperate  zeal, 
with  his  great  prominence,  caused  him  to  be  deeply  en¬ 
tangled  in  this  snare;  which  is  now  remembered  against 
him  as  though  it  set  him  apart  from  all  other  men. 
Later — too  late — he  admitted  ‘a  going  too  far  in  that 
affair.’  Mather  died  in  Boston. 

MATHER,  Increase:  minister  of  the  North  Church 
(Congl.),  Boston,  in  early  colonial  days:  1639,  Jan.  21 — 
1723,  Aug.  23;  b.  Dorchester,  now  a  part  of  Boston;  son 
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of  Richard  Mather  (q.v.).  He  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  graduating  1656;  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Second  (or  North)  Church,  Boston, 
1664-1723,  almost  60  years;  and  for  17  years  (1685-1701) 
president  of  Harvard  College,  for  which  he  obtained  the 
right  to  confer  the  degrees  b.d.  and  d.d.  An  industrious 
student,  he  spent  16  hours  a  day  in  his  study,  and  pub¬ 
lished  160  books  or  tracts,  most  of  which  are  now  very 
scarce.  One  of  these,  entitled  Remarkable  Providences, 
was  republished  in  the  Library  of  Old  Authors  (London 
1856).  His  influence  was  so  great  in  the  colony  that  he 
was  sent  to  England  1688  to  secure  a  new  charter  for 
the  Massachusetts  colony,  and  had  the  appointment  of 
all  the  officers  under  it.  He  spent  four  years  in  this 
public  service.  He  was  regarded  as  the  foremost  minister 
of  his  time  in  America.  Mather  married  1682  Maria, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  (q.v.). 

MATHER,  Richard,  d.d.:  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England:  1596-1669,  Apr.  22;  b.  Lowton  (Win- 
wick),  England;  son  of  Thomas  Mather.  He  studied  at 
Oxford  University,  leaving  to  take  charge  of  the  church 
at  Toxteth  Park  1618.  His  Puritanism  brought  perse¬ 
cution,  and  he  escaped  in  disguise,  landing  at  Boston 
1635,  Aug.  17.  He  established  the  present  First  Church 
at  Dorchester  (a  former  church  had  emigrated  in  a  body 
to  Connecticut),  and  was  its  pastor  till  his  death.  His 
youngest  son,  Increase  Mather,  was  father  of  Cotton 
Mather.  He  acquired  great  repute  as  preacher,  and  an 
expounder  and  advocate  of  the  New  England  way  of 
church-order.  Mather  was  moderator  of  the  council  of 
churches  whose  result  was  the  formation  1669  of  the 
third  church  in  Boston — the  Old  South  Church. 

MATHER,  William  Williams:  American  geologist: 
b,  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  1804,  May  24;  d.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
1859,  Feb.  26.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1828  and  was  an  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  and 
geology  there  1829-35.  After  a  short  period  spent  as 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Louisiana 
(1836),  he  undertook  the  superintendence  of  a  geological 
survey  of  the  1st  district  of  New  York  state,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  Hudson  river  counties,  a  labor  which  lasted 
from  1836  to  1844.  He  was  also  state  geologist  of  Ohio 
1837-40,  and  of  Kentucky  1838-9,  and  from  1842-5,  and 
1847-50,  professor  of  natural  science  in  the  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Athens.  He  contributed  frequently  to  scientific 
journals,  edited  the  Western  Agriculturist  for  a  time 
and  published  Geology  of  the  First  Geological  District 
in  Natural  History  of  New  York  (1843). 

MATHESTS,  n.  math-e'sis  [Gr.  mathesis,  learning]: 
learning;  the  doctrine  of  mathematics. 

MATHESON,  math’ e-son,  George,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  Scottish 
Presbyterian  clergyman:  b.  Glasgow  1842,  March  27.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  and  although  he 
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had  lost  his  sight  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  and  was  ordained  in  1868.  He  was  in  charge 
of  St.  Bernard’s  Church,  Edinburgh,  1886-99.  Among  his 
many  published  books  are:  Aids  to  the  Study  of  German 
Theology  (1874);  Natural  Elements  of  Eevealed  The¬ 
ology  (1881);  The  Psalmist  and  the  Scientist  (1887); 
Sidelights  from  Patmos  (1897);  The  Sceptre  Without  a 
Sword  (1901);  The  Bepresentaiive  Men  of  the  Bible 
(1902);  Leaves  for  Quiet  Hours  (1904);  The  Bepresent- 
ative  Men  of  the  New  Testament  (1905);  etc. 

MATHEW,  mdth'u,  Frank:  English  novelist:  b.  Bom¬ 
bay  1865.  He  was  educated  at  London  University  and 
became  a  solicitor  in  1889.  He  has  published:  Father 
Mathew:  his  Life  and  Times  (1890);  At  the  Bising  of 
the  Moon;  Irish  Stories  and  Studies  (1893);  The  Wood 
of  the  Brambles  (1896);  The  Spanish  Wine  (1898);  The 
Boyal  Sisters  (1901);  Ireland  (1905);  etc. 

MATHEW,  mdth’u ,  Theobald,  commonly  known  as 
Father  Mathew  :  1790,  Oct.  10 — 1856,  Dec.  8;  b.  Thomas- 
town,  Tipperary,  Ireland;  descended  from  an  illegitimate 
branch  of  the  Llandaff  family.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  while  Mathew  was  still  very  young,  the  kindness  of 
the  Llandaff  family  enabled  the  boy  to  enter  the  Rom. 
Cath.  college  at  Kilkenny,  whence  he  was  transferred  as 
a  candidate  for  the  priesthood  to  the  college  of  Maynooth 
1807.  He  left  that  college,  however,  in  the  next  year, 
relinquished  the  secular  priesthood  for  that  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  order  of  the  Capuchins,  in  which  he  took  priest’s 
orders  1814,  and  was  sent  to  the  church  of  his  order  in 
the  city  of  Cork.  His  singular  charity,  benevolence,  and 
gentleness,  his  simple  and  effective  eloquence,  and  his 
faithful  zeal  won  universal  love  and  respect.  But  the 
great  work  of  Father  Mathew’s  life  is  the  marvelous 
reformation  wrought  by  his  eloquence  and  assiduity, 
which  won  for  him  the  title  Apostle  of  Temperance. 
In  1838,  he  established  in  Cork  an  association  on  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence,  which  in  less  than  9  months 
numbered  150,000  members  in  the  city  and  adjacent  dis¬ 
tricts.  His  success  seemed  almost  supernatural;  100,000 
persons  are  said  to  have  signed  the  pledge  in  two  days 
at  Galway,  70,000  in  five  days  at  Dublin.  The  form  of 
engagement  partook  of  the  religious,  and  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  presentation  of  a  medal,  to  which  great 
reverence  was  attached  by  the  recipient.  His  association 
included  a  large  proportion  of  the  adult  population  of 
Ireland,  without  distinction  of  rank,  creed,  or  sex;  and 
so  complete  was  the  revolution  in  the  habits  of  the  Irish 
people  that  many  distilleries  and  breweries  ceased  from 
working.  Among  the  sufferers  from  this  great  mora? 
revolution  were  members  of  Father  Mathew’s  own  fam¬ 
ily,  who  were  largely  engaged  in  the  distilling  trade.  In 
1844  he  labored  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  London, 
with  great  success;  and  lie  spoke  to  great  assemblies  in 
the  United  States  1849-51.  It  is  painful  to  add  that  tho 
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latter  years  of  this  great  benefactor  were  clouded  by 
pecuniary  embarrassments  arising  out  of  the  engage¬ 
ments  into  which  he  entered  in  the  course  of  his  philan¬ 
thropic  labors.  Very  large  sums  of  money  passed  through 
his  hands,  in  payment  for  the  medals  which  he  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  members  of  the  association,  yet  his  great 
charities,  and  the  enormous  expenses  of  his  various  mis¬ 
sions,  and  perhaps  his  own  lack  of  prudent  management 
involved  him  in  painful  difficulties.  A  pension  of  £300 
was  granted  him  by  the  queen  1847,  and  a  private  sub¬ 
scription  also  was  made  in  his  behalf.  The  fruit  of  his 
labors  is  still  visible  in  Ireland.  Though  many  of  his 
enrolled  members  ceased  after  some  years  to  observe  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence,  very  few  of  these  relapsed 
into  drunkenness;  and  the  general  reform  which  he 
wrought  in  Ireland  endures  to  the  present  day. 

MATHEWS,  math' Us,  Albert:  ‘Paul  Siegvolk/  Amer¬ 
ican  lawyer  and  author:  b.  New  York  1820,  Sept.  8;  d. 
there  1903,  October.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1842,  and  after  studying  law  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar  in  1845.  He  soon  acquired  an  extensive  prac¬ 
tice  and  was  especially  skilled  in  chancery  practice.  He 
found  time  for  literary  work  despite  the  claims  of  his 
profession,  and  under  the  pseudonym,  ‘Paul  Siegvolk/ 
published:  Walter  Ashwood,  a  once  popular  love  story 
(1860);  A  Bundle  of  Papers  (1879);  Thoughts  on  Codi¬ 
fication  of  the  Common  Law  (1881);  Humiliations:  The 
Ideal  American  Lady  and  Other  Essays  (1892);  A  Few 
Verses  (1893);  etc.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he 
was  a  close  friend  of  N.  P.  Willis  (q.v.),  whom  he  aided 
in  establishing  The  Home  Journal. 

MATHEWS,  Charles:  English  comedian:  1776,  June 
28 — 1835,  June  28;  b.  London.  He  was  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylor’s  School,  London.  His  father  was  a 
bookseller,  and  intended  his  son  for  the  same  business; 
but  his  early  inclination  for  the  stage  overcame  parental 
counsel,  and  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  amateur 
- — in  the  part  of  Richard  III. — at  the  Richmond  Theatre 
1793,  and  as  a  professional  comedian  in  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Dublin,  the  following  year.  He  first  appeared  in 
London  at  the  Haymarket  1802,  and  subsequently  he 
transferred  his  services  to  Drury  Lane.  In  1818  he  gave 
his  ‘At  Home’  in  London,  and  achieved  an  immense  sue 
cess.  He  visited  America  twice.  In  the  autumn  of  1828, 
he  became  joint  proprietor  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  He 
died  at  Plymouth,  and  was  buried  in  that  town. 

Mathews  was  a  wonderful  master  of  personification  and 
mimicry;  and  while  imitating  every  one,  he  never  lost  a 
friend,  or  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  most  sensitive.  He 
was  greatly  admired  in  social  circles.  His  taste  was  as 
instinctive  as  his  wit.  His  wonderful  variety  of  facial 
expression,  and  his  gentlemanly  sarcasm,  are  still  fondly 
remembered  by  old  playgoers. — His  son  Charles  James 
Mathews  (1803-78,  b.  Liverpool)  also  achieved  reputa- 
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tion  as  a  comedian  unrivaled  in  liis  narrow  range  of  light, 
comedy 

MATHEWS,  Ferdinand  Schuyler:  American  artist 
and  author:  b.  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  1854,  May  30.  He 
was  educated  at  Cooper  Institute,  studied  art  in  Italy 
and  has  made  a  specialty  of  decorative  designing.  He 
has  contributed  extensively  to  the  magazines  both  as 
illustrator  and  writer,  in  the  latter  field  dealing  chiefly 
with  subjects  which  come  within  his  own  profession.  He 
has  published:  The  Writing  Table  of  the  20th  Century 
(1900);  The  Field-Book  of  American  Wild  Flowers 
(1902);  Field-Book  of  Wild  Birds  and  their  Music 
(1904);  etc. 

MATHEWS,  Shailer,  a.m.,  d.d.:  American  educator: 
b.  Portland,  Maine,  1863,  May  26.  He  was  graduated 
from  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1887  and  studied 
in  Berlin.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Colby  University,  and  in  1889  accepted 
the  chair  of  history  and  political  economy,  which  he  oc¬ 
cupied  until  1894,  when  he  was  made  junior  dean  of  the 
divinity  school  in  the  University  of  Chicago  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  New  Testament  history,  until  1904,  when  he 
became  professor  of  systematic  theology  there.  He  has 
published:  Select  Mediaeval  Documents  (1891-1900);  The 
Social  Teaching  of  Jesus  (1897);  A  History  of  New 
Testament  Times  in  Palestine  (1899);  The  French  Revo¬ 
lution:  a  Sketch  (1901);  Principles  and  Ideals  for  the 
Sunday  School  (1903);  The  Messianic  Hope  in  the  New 
Testament  (1905);  The  Church  and  the  Changing  Order 
(1907);  etc. 

MATHEWS,  William,  ll.d.:  American  author:  b. 
Waterville,  Maine,  1818,  July  28.  He  studied  law  at 
Harvard  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838,  practicing 
for  a  time  in  Waterville,  but  soon  abandoned  law  for 
journalism.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  professor  of  En¬ 
glish  and  rhetoric  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  but  in 
1875  resigned  in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
literature.  Among  his  many  books  are:  Getting  on  in  the 
World  (1873);  The  Great  Conversers  (1874);  Oratory 
and  Orators  (1879);  Men,  Places  and  Things  (1888); 
Nugce  Literarice  (1896);  Conquering  Success  (1903); 
etc. 

MATHEWS,  William  Smythe  Babcock,  mus.doc.: 
American  musical  writer  and  editor:  b.  Loudon,  N.  H., 
1837,  May  8.  He  obtained  his  musical  education  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  became  a  teacher  in  1853;  he  was  for  a  time 
engaged  at  the  Wesleyan  Female  Seminary  in  Georgia, 
but  in  1867  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  has  been 
prominent  as  an  organist  and  engaged  in  editorial  work 
and  criticism  of  music  on  the  leading  Chicago  papers. 
In  1891  he  established  the  magazine  Music,  and  edited 
it  until  1903,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Philharmonic. 
He  is  the  author  of:  How  to  Understand  Music  (1880-8); 
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Music  and  Its  Ideals  (1897);  Dictionary  of  Musical 
Terms  (1895);  Popular  History  of  Music  (1901);  The 
Great  in  Music  (1900-03);  etc. 

MATHIL'DA,  Countess  of  Tuscany  (the  Great  Count¬ 
ess):  known  in  history  through  her  close  political  con¬ 
nection  with  Pope  Gregory  VII.:  1046-1114;  daughter  of 
Boniface,  Duke  and  Marquis  of  Tuscany;  of  noble  Lom¬ 
bard  race.  At  her  father’s  death  Mathilda  inherited  Tus¬ 
cany,  Liguria,  parts  of  Lombardy,  Modena,  and  Ferrara 
— territories  forming  really  a  powerful  state.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Godfrey  (surnamed  II  Gobbo,  or  the  ‘Hunchback’), 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  1069,  by  procuration.  Godfrey  soon 
went  back  to  his  duchy,  and  became  a  supporter  of  Em¬ 
peror  Henry  IV.,  while  Mathilda  made  herself  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  the  zeal  with  which  she  espoused  the  cause  of 
Gregory  VII.  She  became  his  inseparable  associate,  was 
ever  ready  to  assist  him  in  all  he  undertook,  and  to  share 
every  danger  from  which  she  could  not  protect  him.  In 
1077  (renewed  1102)  she  made  a  gift  of  all  her  posses¬ 
sions  to  the  papal  see — the  foundation  of  the  pope’s 
temporal  dominions.  In  1081  she  alone  stood  by  the 
pope,  when  Henry  poured  his  troops  into  Italy,  burning 
to  avenge  his  humiliation  at  Canossa;  she  supported  him 
with  money  when  he  was  besieged  in  Rome;  and  after  his 
death  at  Salerno  boldly  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
emperor.  Her  second  husband  was  Guelph  of  Bavaria; 
but  neither  of  her  marriages  was  of  much  importance  in 
her  life.  She  died  at  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Polirone. 

MATIl'URA.  See  Muttra. 

MATICO,  n.  maVi-Teo  ( Artanthe  elongata ):  shrub  of 
nat.  order  Piperacece,  native  of  Peru;  remarkable  for  the 
styptic  property  of  its  leaves  and  unripe  fruit,  used  for 
stanching  wounds. 

MATIES,  n.  plu.  mat’iz:  a  name  for  a  certain  quality 
of  Scotch-cured  herrings.  See  Matties. 

MATIN,  a.  mdt'in  [F.  matin ;  It.  mattino ,  morning — 
from  L.  matutinum,  the  morning]:  pertaining  to  or  used 
in  the  morning:  N.  in  OE.,  the  summons  to  morning 
prayer;  morning  worship.  Matins,  n.  plu.  mat'inz,  morn¬ 
ing  service  or  prayers;  the  first  canonical  hour  for  pray¬ 
ers  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Chh. — in  the  Breviary  at  about 
midnight;  also  spelled  Mattins,  but  wrongly.  Matinal, 
a.  mdt'i-nal,  pertaining  to  the  morning.  See  Canonical 
Hours. 

Note  1. — Services  of  worship  were  held  in  times  of  per¬ 
secution  by  the  early  Christians  under  cover  of  night, 
and  were  hence  called  Nocturns;  Lauds,  an  early  morn¬ 
ing  service,  was  joined  to  Nocturns,  and  the  united  serv¬ 
ice  called  Matins,  from  L.  matutinus,  applied  to  anything 
taking  place  early  in  the  morning. 

Note  2. — The  spelling  Mattins  with  the  double  t  may 
be  due  to  the  It.  mattino,  or  simply  to  denote  that  a  had 
a  short  sound. 
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MAT'IN  DOG:  large  kind  of  dog,  now  almost  pecu¬ 
liarly  French;  but  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  France  from  n.  Europe.  It  is  allied  to  the  Danish 
dog;  has  rough  hair;  a  rather  flat  forehead;  a  rather 
pointed  muzzle;  the  ears  erect,  but  bent  down  at  the 
tips.  It  is  generally  of  whitish  color,  clouded  with 
brown.  It  is  fierce,  but  not  very  courageous.  Buffon, 
without  reason,  imagined  it  the  original  of  many  kinds 
of  dog. 

MATINEE,  n.  mdt'i-nd  [F.  matinee — from  matin,  the 
morning]:  a  reception  or  musical  entertainment  held  in 
the  daytime.  Now  applied  to  an  afternoon  performance. 

MATRASS,  n.  mat' r  as  [F.  matras,  a  long  narrow¬ 
necked  bottle]:  a  chemical  vessel  in  the  shape  of  an  egg, 
with  a  tapering  neck,  used  for  distilling,  etc. 

MATRICA'RIA.  See  Chamomile. 

MATRICE,  n.  md'tris,  Matrices,  n.  plu.  md'tri-sez. 
See  Matrix. 

MATRICIDE,  n.  mat'ri-sid  [F.  matricide — from  L„ 
matricidium,  a  matricide — from  mater,  a  mother;  ccedere , 
to  cut  down,  to  kill:  It.  matricidio ]:  the  murder  of  a 
mother;  the  killer  or  murderer  of  a  mother.  Mat'rici'dal, 
a.  -si'dal,  pertaining  to  a  matricide. 

MATRICULATE,  v.  ma-trik'u-ldt  [mid.  L.  matricu- 
Idlus,  one  entered  on  the  roll — from  matricula ,  a  roll  or 
register]:  to  enter,  or  to  admit,  into  a  society  or  college 
as  a  member  by  enrolling  the  name  in  the  register — usu¬ 
ally  restricted  to  enrolment  in  a  university.  Matric¬ 
ulating,  imp.  Matric'ulated,  pp.:  Adj.  entered  or  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  a  student  into  a  university.  Matric'ula'tion, 
n.  -la' shun,  the  act  of  registering  and  admitting  as  a 
member  of  a  university. 

MATRIMONY,  n.  mdt'ri-mo-ni  [L.  matrimonium,  mar¬ 
riage — from  mater,  a  mother:  It.  matrimonio ]:  mar¬ 
riage;  the  married  state;  wedlock.  Mat'rlmo'nial,  a. 
-mo'ni-al  [F. — L.]:  of  or  relating  to  marriage;  conjugal. 
Mat'rimo'nially,  ad.  -li. — Syn.  of  ‘matrimonial’:  nup¬ 
tial;  hymeneal;  connubial;  spousal. 

MATRIX,  n.  md'triks,  or  Matrice,  n.  md'tris,  Ma¬ 
trices,  n.  plu.  ma'tri-sez  [L.  matrix  or  matricem,  the 
womb:  It.  and  F.  matrice ]:  the  womb;  the  hollow  or  cav¬ 
ity  in  which  anything  is  formed  or  cast;  a  mold;  in 
dyeing,  the  five  colors,  black,  white,  blue,  red,  and  yel¬ 
low;  in  geol.,  the  rock  or  main  substance  in  which  a 
crystal,  mineral,  or  fossil  is  embedded. 

MATRON,  n.  md'tron  [F.  matrone — from  L.  matrona, 
a  wife — from  mater,  a  mother:  It.  matrona ]:  a  wife;  the 
mother  of  a  family;  an  elderly  married  woman;  a  nurse 
or  female  superintendent  in  an  hospital.  Matron-like, 
becoming  a  wife  or  matron;  sedate;  modest.  Ma'tronly, 
a.  -li,  motherly;  sedate;  elderly.  Matronal,  a.  md'trdn-al, 
of  or  relating  to  a  mother;  suitable  to  a  matron.  Ma'- 
tronize,  v.  ma'trdn-iz ,  to  render  matron-like;  to  accom- 
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pany  or  superintend  as  a  matron.  Ma'tronizing,  imp. 
Ma'tronized,  pp.  -Izd. 

MATRON  YMIC,  n.  mat’ro-nim’ik  [Gr.  meter;  L.  mater, 
a  mother;  and  Gr.  onoma,  a  name]:  the  name  of  a  man 
or  woman  derived  from  that  of  a  mother. 

MATROSS,  n.  ma-tros ’  [Dut.  matroos,  a  sailor:  mid.  L. 
mattdrius,  one  who  sleeps  on  a  mat — from  L.  matta,  a 
mat]:  in  mil.  in  India,  one  of  the  soldiers  in  a  train  of 
artillery  who  assist  the  gunners  and  act  as  guards. 

MATSUKATA,  Masayoshi,  md-si-d’she  mdt-sd-ka’td, 
Count:  Japanese  statesman:  b.  Satsuma  1835.  He  was 
a  son  of  a  samurai,  but  fell  in  with  the  radical  party; 
was  made  head  of  the  prefecture  (or  ken)  of  Hida  after 
the  revolution;  was  prominent  in  the  tax  reform  of 
1875;  represented  Japan  in  several  industrial  exhibitions; 
was  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  in  1880  as  minister  of 
commerce,  in  1881  as  minister  of  finance,  and,  with  the 
same  portfolio,  as  prime  minister  from  1891  to  1893. 
His  great  work  was  in  1896-7,  when  he  formed  a  new 
cabinet,  carried  through  the  gold  standard,  set  Japanese 
credit  on  its  feet,  but  he  wa^  forced  to  retire  in  1898 
because  of  the  ill-success  of  his  scheme  of  taxation.  He 
became  minister  of  finance  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
but  retired  in  October,  1900.  He  has  written  much  on 
Japanese  finances. 

MATSYS,  mat-sis’  (or  Massys  or  Messys),  Quintin: 
artist:  1466-1530;  b.  Louvain;  son  of  a  smith,  clock- 
maker,  and  architect.  At  the  age  of  25,  Matsys  settled  at 
Antwerp,  and  became  one  of  the  earliest  painters  of  note 
in  that  city.  His  style  was  somewhat  hard,  deficient  in 
light  and  shade,  but  of  great  strength  in  expression. 
His  finish  is  minute,  with  superfluous  eare  for  jewels  and 
ornaments.  His  glow  of  color  was  often  fine.  Most  of 
his  pictures  were  religious.  The  two  most  celebrated 
were  altar-pieces,  now  in  museums — one  at  Antwerp, 
the  other  at  Brussels.  Others  are  in  various  European 
galleries. — A  Protestant  tendency,  not  fully  developed  in 
Matsys,  was  stronger  in  some  of  his  kindred:  in  1543, 
for  the  offense  of  Bible-reading,  his  sister  Catherine  was 
buried  alive  in  the  cathedral  square,  and  her  husband 
was  beheaded  at  Louvain. 

MAT'TAWA:  a  river  in  Canada,  the  source  of  which  is 
Trout  Lake,  east  of  Lake  Nipissing.  It  flows  east  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  50  miles  and  enters  the  Ottawa  river  at 
Mattawa.  This  river  forms  part  of  an  almost  continuous 
waterway  from  the  Ottawa  river  to  Lake  Huron,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad  was  built  this  water 
route  was  much  used  for  transportation  and  travel. 

MATTEAWAN,  mat-te-a-won' :  N.  Y.,  village,  in 
Dutchess  county;  on  Fishkill  creek,  and  on  the  New 
York,  N.  H.  &  H.,  and  the  Newburg,  D.  &  C.  railroads; 
about  45  miles  north  of  New  York  and  2  miles  east  of 
the  Hudson  river.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  1804;  but  there  had  been  trading  posts  in  the 
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vicinity  in  the  18th  century.  Matteawan  is  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  region,  and  has  considerable  trade  in  fruit,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  dairy  products.  The  industrial  establishments 
are  hat  factories,  novelty  works,  machine-shops,  silk  mills, 
coal  and  lumber  yards.  The  prominent  buildings  are  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane,  New  Hospital, 
Highland  Hospital,  and  the  Howland  Circulating  Library. 
Pop.  (1900)  5,807;  (1910)  6,727. 

MATTEI,  mdt-ta'e,  Tito:  Italian  musician  and  com¬ 
poser:  b.  Campobasso,  Italy,  1841,  May  24.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Naples.  He  was  accorded  the  degree  of  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Saint  Cecilia’s  Academy  at  Rome  when  he  was 
11  and  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  Florence  and  other  cities.  He  gave  his  first 
concert  when  15  and  afterward  made  tours  of  Europe, 
but  in  1863  settled  in  London  and  confined  his  concert 
tours  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1870  he  conducted  an 
Italian  opera  at  the  Lyceum  theatre.  He  is  the  com¬ 
poser  of  hundreds  of  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  many 
of  which  have  become  widely  popular,  and  the  operas: 
Maria  di  Gandj  La  Frima  Donna ;  etc. 

MATTER,  n.  mat'ter  [L.  materia,  matter  or  stuff  of 
which  anything  is  made — from  mater ,  a  mother:  It. 
materia ;  F.  matierey.  that  which  occupies  space;  body; 
that  which  is  visible  or  tangible;  that  of  which  anything  is 
composed;  subject;  thing  treated  or  spoken  of;  the  whole 
concern;  object;  question  considered;  that  about  which 
we  think  or  write;  event;  business;  in  logic ,  substantial 
as  opposed  to  formal  truth;  cause  of  disturbance  or  any 
event;  portion  of  time  or  distance,  as  a  matter  of  five 
miles;  in  printing,  set-up  type:  V.  to  be  of  importance; 
to  signify.  Mattering,  imp.  Mat'tered,  pp.  -terd. 
Mat'terless,  a.  -les,  without  matter.  Matter  of  fact, 
a  real  occurrence;  a  reality;  thing  limited  to  fact,  as 
opposed  to  a  flight  of  the  imagination.  No  matter,  of 
no  consequence  or  importance.  Matter  in  deed,  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  may  be  proved  by  deed.  Matter  of  fact,  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  may  be  referred  to  a  jury,  as  its  truth  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  may  be  determined  by  the  senses,  or  decided 
upon  evidence.  Matter  of  law,  a  matter,  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  which  must  be  decided  by  established  rules  of 
law.  Matter  of  record,  matter  that  may  be  proved  by 
the  production  of  an  authentic  record.  It  mattered  not, 
it  did  not  signify;  it  was  of  no  consequence.  What 
matters  it?  of  what  consequence  or  moment  is  it? — 
Syn.  of  ‘matter,  n.’:  materials;  substance;  elements;  es¬ 
sence;  pith;  embodiment;  affair;  importance;  difficulty; 
trouble;  manuscript;  copy;  thing;  question. 

MATTER,  n.  mdVter  [F.  matiere ;  Sp.  materia;  Dut. 
materie,  pus;  W.  madra,  to  fester — connected  with  F. 
maturer;  L.  maturare,  to  ripen,  to  bring  to  a  head:  comp. 
Gael,  mathair,  pus]:  the  moisture  from  a  sore;  pus:.V. 
in  old  and  prov.  Eng.,  to  generate  pus  or  matter,  as  a 
sore.  Mastering,  imp.  Mat'tered,  pp.  -terd.  Mattery, 
a.  mat'ter-i,  full  of  matter  or  pus;  generating  matter. 
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MATTER:  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  anything 
that  can  affect  the  senses,  or  that  can  exert,  or  be  acted 
on  by,  force.  From  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  matter,  in  the  sense  of  substance,  has  been 
doubted  by  many  philosophers.  Indeed,  as  we  can  know 
matter  only  by  the  forces  that  it  exerts,  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  supposition  of  mere  geometric  points, 
capable  of  exerting  force  (technically  called  Centres  of 
Force),  will  as  satisfactorily  account  for  all  observed 
phenomena  as  any  other  idea  of  the  ultimate  nature  of 
matter.  Here,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  a  question 
confessedly  beyond  the  reach  of  experiment,  and  be¬ 
longing  to  the  domain  of  metaphysics. 

Two  essential  attributes  of  matter,  according  to  most 
philosophers,  are  extension  and  impenetrability.  This 
means  that  two  portions  of  matter  cannot  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time  and  that  all  matter  occu¬ 
pies  some  space.  Evidently  if  the  conception  of  matter 
as  simply  a  name  for  forces  operating  at  geometrical 
points  in  space  be  accepted,  the  notion  of  extension  and 
impenetrability  as  essential  attributes  of  matter  falls 
away.  They  then  become  secondary  attributes  dependent 
upon  the  manner  in  which  we  sense  the  manifestations 
of  matter. 

Matter  has  been  conceived  as  made  up  of  irreducible 
elementary  particles  called  atoms,  which  cannot  be  fur¬ 
ther  divided.  Physics  and  chemistry  have  employed  this 
conception  as  a  working  hypothesis  to  account  for  phys¬ 
ical  and  chemical  phenomena  and  on  the  whole  with 
great  success.  Today,  however,  the  tendency  is  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  older  spatial  conception  of  the  atom  with  the 
dynamic  conception  of  forces  as  indicated  in  a  previous 
paragraph.  In  a  similar  way  physico-chemical  science 
has.  adopted  the  idea  of  the  molecule  as  the  combination 
of  atoms  which  cannot  be  broken  up  without  disturbing 
the  chemical  characteristics  of  the  molecular  compound. 
Thus  the  molecule  of  water  contains  two  hydrogen  atoms 
and  one  oxygen  atom.  When  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are  separated,  as  may  be  accomplished  by  many  chemical 
reagents,  the  molecule  is  destroyed,  although  the  atoms 
remain  unchanged.  The  elements  of  matter  are  those 
substances  which  cannot  be  decomposed  into  other  sim¬ 
pler  substances.  The  metals  illustrate  this  phenomenon. 
The  number  of  elements  is  indefinite  and  new  ones  are 
occasionally  found. 

See  Atom;  Atomic  Theory;  Chemistry;  Vortex; 
Gases;  Force;  Ether  or  ^Ether;  Attraction  (and 
references);  Electricity;  Magnetism;  Materialism; 
Mind;  Body;  etc. 

MAT'TERHORN.  See  Cervin,  Mont. 

MATTESON,  mdt'e-son,  Tompkins  Harrison:  Amer¬ 
ican  artist:  b.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  1813,  May  9;  d. 
Sherbourne,  N.  Y.,  1884,  Feb.  2.  His  early  lessons  in 
art  were  from  an  Indian;  otherwise  he  was  mostly  self- 
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faught  until  after  the  success  of  his  Spirit  of  ’ 76 ,  when 
he  settled  in  New  York  and  studied  in  the  National 
Academy.  From  1851  until  his  death  his  home  was  Sher- 
bourne.  For  a  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
legislature.  His  themes  were  historical  or  from  Amer¬ 
ican  country  life,  and  his  best  known  pictures  are  The 
First  Sabbath  of  the  Pilgrims;  Examination  of  a  Witch; 
Eliot  Preaching  to  the  Indians;  Rip  Van  Winkle's  Re< 
turn  from  the  Mountains,  At  the  Stile;  and  Foddering 
Cattle. 

MATTHEW  of  Westminster:  early  English  chron¬ 
icler  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.;.  of  whom  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  he  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Westminster.  His  history  or  chronicle  is  in 
Latin,  entitled  Flores  Historiarum,  per  Matthceum  Wee- 
monasteriensem  collecti,  prcecipue  de  Rebus  Brittanicis , 
ab  Exordio  Mundi ,  usque  ad  annum  1307  (Flowers  of 
History  gathered  by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  chiefly 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  World  to  the  year  1307).  That  part  which  treats 
of  English  history  from  the  Conquest  to  the  close  of 
Edward  I.’s  reign  is  considered  valuable,  on  account  of 
the  manifest  diligence,  accuracy,  and  honesty  of  the 
writer.  The  work  was  printed  first  1567,  London;  again 
(with  additions)  Frankfurt  1601.  Bohn  has  published 
a  translation  into  English  (2  vols.  1853). 

MATTHEW,  math'thu,  the  Evangelist:  an  apostle  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  In  the  New  Testament  he  appears  first 
as  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Matthew  is  the  same 
person  referred  to  (Mk.  ii.  14;  Lk.  v.  27,  etc.)  under  the 
name  ‘Levi.’  Levi  seems  to  have  been  his  original  name, 
which  was  changed  to  Matthew.  After  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  Matthew  is  found  at  Jerusalem;  he  then  disap¬ 
pears  from  Scripture,  and  the  traditions  concerning  him 
are  contradictory  and  of  little  value.  There  is  no  proof 
of  his  martyrdom. 

MATTHEW,  The  Gospel  according  to:  one  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Its  date  has 
been  almost  universally  placed  between  a.d.  60  and  70. 
Irenseus  places  its  composition  61;  some  of  the  later 
Fathers  as  early  as  41.  The  obvious  design  of  the 
work  is  to  show  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus;  hence  the  frequency  of  the  expression 
in  regard  to  his  acts — ‘that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet.’  The  language  in  which 
Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  has  been  a  question  in  con¬ 
troversy.  The  opinion  of  the  ancient  church  generally 
(founded  on  a  passage  in  Papias,  Bp.  of  Hierapolis,  2d 
century)  was,  that  Matthew  wrote  it  first  in  Hebrew — 
rather  in  that  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac 
spoken  in  Palestine  in  Christ’s  time,  and  known  as 
Aramaic.  Erasmus  doubted  this,  and  held  that  Matthew 
wrote  only  the  Greek  gospel  which  we  now  possess.  His 
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view  was  supported  by  Calvin,  Beza,  and  others  of  the 
reformers;  and  more  recently,  in  some  form,  by  Keim, 
Alford,  Ellicott,  Davidson,  and  the  majority  of  scholars, 
orthodox  and  heterodox.  Still  more  recently,  the  opinion 
of  Bengel,  that  Matthew  wrote  first  a  Hebrew  gospel, 
and  then  translated  it  into  Greek,  has  been  advocated  by 
Guericke,  Olshausen,  Sehaff,  Godet,  and  other  eminent 
scholars.  The  passage  in  Papias  is  not  clear;  and  some 
grammarians  and  biblicists — e.g.,  Lachmann,  Ewald, 
Meyer,  Reuss,  and  Credner — understand  it  to  mean  that 
Matthew  drew  up  a  series  of  notices  of  Christ’s  life  and 
sermons,  which  were  afterward  arranged  by  another 
writer.  The  advocates  of  this  view  are  not  numerous. 
On  the  whole,  the  testimony  for  an  original  gospel  of 
Matthew  is  so  ancient  and  so  strong,  that  it  seems  prefer¬ 
able  to  consider  our  Greek  as  a  translation  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  Matthew’s  original  Hebrew  work — made  probably 
by  Matthew  himself.  All  identifications  of  this  original 
Hebrew  gospel  of  Matthew  with  the  Gospel  to  the  He - 
brews  (mentioned  by  Irenaeus  and  translated  by  Jerome) 
are  fallacious. 

The  genuineness  and  canonicity  of  our  gospel  of  Mat¬ 
thew  have  been  acknowledged  in  the  church,  and  by 
heretics,  from  the  earliest  times;  and  this  testimony  has 
gathered  strength  as  time  has  passed.  The  matter  and 
mode  of  treatment  are  less  lofty  and  spiritual  than  those 
of  Luke  and  John;  and  the  arrangement  is  simple,  at¬ 
tempting  no  chronological  order,  but  grouping  miracles 
and  events  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter. 

MATTHEW  PARIS,  or  Matthew  or  Paris.  See 
Paris,  Matthew. 

MATTHEWS,  math'us  (James)  Brander,  d.c.l., 
litt.d.,  ll.d.:  American  author,  essayist,  and  dramatist: 
b.  New  Orleans,  La.,  1852,  Feb.  1.  Graduated  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  College,  N.  Y.,  1871,  and  from  its  Law  School 
1873,  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  1873,  but  ap¬ 
plied  himself  mainly  to  literature,  chiefly  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  essays,  dramas,  fiction,  and  criticism;  in  1892  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  literature  at  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  and  became  professor  of  dramatic  literature  1898; 
he  was  a  founder  of  The  Players  and  of  the  Authors 
Club,  of  the  Dunlap  Society,  and  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  and  was  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Copyright  League  and  of  the  Simplified  Spell¬ 
ing  Board;  from  1889-91  he  was  president  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  Club.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  month¬ 
ly  and  weekly  periodicals,  and  among  his  published 
works  are  the  following:  The  Theatres  of  Paris  (1880); 
French  Dramatists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1881); 
Margery's  Lovers ,  a  comedy  (produced  1884);  The  Last 
Meeting  (1885);  A  Secret  of  the  Sea  (1886);  Cheap 
Books  and  Good  Books  (1888);  American  Authors  and 
British  Pirates  (1889);  A  Family  Tree ,  and  Other 
Stories  (1889);  With  My  Friends;  Tales  Told  in  Partner - 
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ship  (1891);  In  the  Vestibule  Limited  (1892);  Amer¬ 
icanisms  and  Briticisms  (1892);  The  Decision  of  the 
Court ,  a  comedy  (produced  1893);  The  Story  of  a  Story 
(1894);  Studies  of  the  Stage  (1894);  Vignettes  of  Man - 
hattan  (1894);  This  Picture  and  That  (1894);  His 
Father’s  Son  (1895);  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
American  Literature  (1896);  Parts  of  Speech,  Essays  on 
English  (1902);  The  Development  of  the  Drama  (1903); 
Recreations  of  an  Anthologist;  Inquiries  and  Opinions 
(1907);  etc. 

MATTHEWS,  Edmund  Orville:  American  naval  of¬ 
ficer:  b.  Baltimore  1836,  Oct.  24.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1855  and  served  in 
the  navy  with  several  promotions  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  in  which  he  served  with  distinction.  In 
1869-73  he  was  in  command  of  the  torpedo  boat  corps 
at  Goat  Island,  Newport  Harbor,  and  he  commanded  the 
Brooklyn  in  the  Asiatic  squadron  in  1885-7;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  inspection  and  survey  in  1891-4, 
and  in  1897  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He 
was  appointed  president  of  the  examining  board  in  1898 
and  served  until  he  was  retired  in  that  year. 

MATTHEWS,  Franklin:  American  journalist:  b.  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.,  1858,  May  14.  He  was  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  in  1883,  was  reporter  and  editor  on  the 
Philadelphia  Press  1886-90,  and  since  the  last  named  year 
has  been  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun.  He  has  published 
Our  Navy  in  Time  of  War  (1899);  The  New-born  Cuba 
(1899). 

MATTHEWS,  George:  revolutionary  soldier:  1739- 
1812,  Aug.  30;  b.  Augusta  county,  Ya.  He  rendered 
important  military  service  against  the  Indians,  and  later 
under  Washington  in  the  revolution;  was  severely  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Germantown  (1777, 
Oct.);  settled  in  Oglethorpe  county,  Ga.,  1785;  was  repre¬ 
sentative  in  congress  1789-91;  governor  of  Georgia  1793- 
96;  brigadier-general  of  militia,  conducting  military  oper¬ 
ations  in  Florida,  1811.  He  died  at  Augusta,  Ga. 

MATTHEWS,  Stanley:  American  jurist:  b.  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  1824,  July  21;  d.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1889, 
Mar.  22.  He  was  graduated  from  Kenyon  College  in 
1840,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842, 
when  he  established  a  practice  in  Maury  county,  Tenn., 
but  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  1844  and  engaged  in  prac¬ 
tice  there.  He  was  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Herald,  an 
anti-slavery  journal,  in  1846-9,  ajid  held  various  political 
offices,  and  in  1855-6  was  a  state  senator.  In  1858,  he 
was  appointed  United  States  district-attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  Ohio,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861  entered  the  volunteer  service  and  was  com¬ 
missioned  lieutenant-colonel  and  was  a  colonel  when  in 
1863  he  resigned  to  accept  the  seat  of  judge  of  the 
superior  court  of  Cincinnati.  He  wms  eiected  United 
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States  senator  in  1877,  after  having  acted  as  counsel 
before  the  electoral  commission,  and  in  1881  he  was 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

MATTHIAS,  math-thi'as:  one  of  the  70  disciples  sent 
out  by  the  Lord  Jesus;  after  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
chosen  by  lot  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by  Judas. 

MATTHI'AS  CORVTNUS,  King  of  Hungary:  1443, 
Mar.  27—1490,  Apr.  6  (reigned  1458-90);  b.  Klausen- 
burg,  Transylvania;  second  son  of  John  Hunyady  (Cor- 
vinus)  — see  Hunyady,  Janos.  Having  been  released  from 
the  hands  of  the  treacherous  Frederick  III.  of  Germany 
by  Podiebrad,  King  of  Bohemia,  he  returned  to  Hungary, 
and  was  elected  king  1458.  His  ascension  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  the  country  over.  But  the  Hungarian 
crown  at  this  time  was  no  chaplet  of  roses;  two  rulers, 
alike  formidable — one,  the  Turk,  Mohascmed  II.,  from 
his  military  talents  and  immense  resources;  the  other, 
Frederick  III.,  from  his  intriguing  policy — were  busily 
conspiring  against  the  boy-king.  To  meet  these  dangers, 
Matthias  rapidly  carried  out  his  measures  of  defense, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  formation  of  a 
regular  force  of  cavalry,  to  form  which,  one  man  was 
enrolled  out  of  every  20  families.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  term  ‘Hussar,’  which  means  in  Hungarian  ‘the 
price  or  due  of  twenty.’  Matthias  fell  on  the  Turks,  who 
had  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Temesvar,  inflicted 
upon  them  a  bloody  defeat,  pursued  them  as  far  as 
Bosnia,  took  the  stronghold  Jaicza,  where  he  liberated 
10,000  Christian  prisoners,  and  thence  returned  to  Weisen- 
berg,  where  he  was  crowned  with  the  sacred  crown  of 
St.  Stephen  1464.  He  next  suppressed  the  disorders  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia;  but,  feeling  that  his  plans  were 
counteracted  by  the  intrigues  of  Frederick  III.  to  gain 
possession  of  Hungary,  Matthias  besought  the  assistance 
of  Pope  Pius  II.,  but  to  no  purpose.  After  a  second  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  against  the  Turks,  he  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  letters,  and  adorned 
his  capital  with  the  works  of  renowned  sculptors,  in 
addition  to  a  library  of  50,000  volumes.  He  sent  a  large 
staff  of  literary  men  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  copies  of  valuable  manuscripts,  and  adorned  his  court 
by  the  presence  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Italy  and 
Germany.  Even  at  the  present  day,  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  Collectio  Corvina  are  eagerly  sought  after.  He 
was  himself  an  author  of  no  mean  ability,  and  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  delicate  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts.  At  the 
same  time,  the  affairs  of  government  were  not  neglected. 
The  finances  were  brought  into  a  flourishing  condition, 
industry  and  commerce  were  promoted  by  wise  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  justice  was  strictly  administered  to  peasant 
and  noble  alike.  But  the  promptings  of  his  ambition, 
and  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  Rom.  Catholic  party, 
cast  an  indelible  blot  on  Matthias’s  otherwise  spotless 
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escutcheon;  he  wantonly  attacked  Podiebrad,  his  father* 
in-law,  the  Hussite  king  of  Bohemia,  and  after  a  bloody 
contest  of  seven  years’  duration  between  these  kings,  the 
greatest  generals  of  the  age,  the  Hungarian  power  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia  were  wrested 
from  Bohemia.  Immediately  after  this  war,  Matthias 
wrent  to  meet  his  old  enemies,  the  Turks,  and  inflicted 
on  them,  at  Kenyermezo  (1479),  a  defeat  which  kept 
them  quiet  for  the  next  46  years.  After  defeating  an 
invading  army  of  Poles,  he  had  at  length  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  settling  his  differences  with  Frederick,  and 
taking  revenge  on  the  insidious  plotter  who  had  imbit- 
tered  his  whole  life.  The  Austrian  fortresses  fell  before 
him  in  rapid  succession.  After  an  obstinate  defense, 
Vienna  shared  the  same  fate  (1485),  and  the  Austrian 
emperor  was  reduced  to  beg  his  bread  from  village  to 
village.  Matthias  now  took  up  his  residence  in  Vienna, 
but,  while  on  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  he  was  struck  down 
by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  died  at  Vienna. 

MATTHIESEN  (or  Matthias),  John.  See  Anabap¬ 
tists. 

MATTIES,  n.  plu.  mat'tiz  [Ger.  matt,  of  poor  quality: 
Gael,  maith ,  having  the  desired  qualities,  complete,  full: 
Icel.  mati,  equal]:  moderately-sized  herrings  which  have 
very  small  milts  and  roes;  the  quality  of  east-coast, 
Scotch-cured  herrings,  being  young  fish  in  which  the  roes 
and  milts  are  not  distinctly  developed.  Note. — Fulls  are 
the  first  quality  of  east-coast,  Scotch-cured  herrings,  in 
which  the  roes  and  milts  are  fully  developed;  spent  fish 
are  those  that,  having  spawned,  have  neither  milts  nor 
roes. 

MATTING,  n.  See  under  Mat. 

MATTINS,  n.  plu.,  for  Matins.  See  under  Matin. 

MAT  TO,  or  Mato  Grosso,  mat' to  gros'so  ( dense  for¬ 
est):  a  state  of  Brazil,  bordering  on  Bolivia:  532,708 
sq.m.;  peopled  mostly  by  Indians.  Chief  rivers,  the  Ma¬ 
deira,  Juruema  and  Paraguay,  with  their  numerous 
affluents.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  but  there  is  almost  no  culti¬ 
vation.  Dense  forests  cover  immense  tracts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Gold  and  diamonds  abound,  and  indeed  the  mineral 
riches  of  the  state  have  hitherto  formed  the  chief  barrier 
to  its  progress.  Diamonds,  gold,  hides,  balsams,  ipecacu¬ 
anha,  and  other  drugs  are  the  exports.  Manufactured 
goods  are  imported.  Pop.  about  93,000. 

MATTOCK,  n.  mdt'tok  [Lith.  matikkas,  a  grubbing- 
ax;  Serv.  motika,  a  hoe;  Gael,  madog ;  W.  matog,  a 
pickax]:  a  kind  of  pickax  having  one  end  flat  and  the 
other  not  pointed;  a  tool  to  grub  w^eeds. 

MATTOON,  ma-ton' :  HI.,  city,  in  Coles  county;  on  the 
Illinois  C.,  the  Peoria,  D.  &  E.,  and  the  Cleveland,  C.  C. 
&  St.  L.  railroads;  about  75  miles  east  by  south  of 
Springfield.  It  was  settled  and  incorporated  in  the  year 
1855.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  region  in  which 
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broom  corn  is  one  of  the  principal  products.  The  chief 
manufacturing  establishments  are  broom  factories,  flour 
mills,  grain  elevators,  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  foun¬ 
dries,  machine-shops,  and  repair  shops  for  several  rail¬ 
roads.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  its  manufactured  articles, 
grain,  fruit,  and  live-stock.  Some  of  the  prominent  build¬ 
ings  are  the  Old  Folks'  Home  (I.  O.  O.  F.),  the  public 
and  parish  schools,  the  public  library  and  reading  room, 
and  the  churches.  The  electric-light  plant  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city.  Pop.  (1910)  11,456. 

MATTOON',  Ebenezer:  patriot,  farmer  and  soldier: 
1755,  Aug.  19 — 1843,  Sep.  11;  b.  Amherst,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1776;  entered  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  army  for  service  in  Canada;  was  lieutenant  of 
artillery  at  battle  of  Bemis  Heights  1777,  and  later 
major;  became  a  noted  farmer  on  scientific  principles  in 
Amherst;  many  times  member  of  state  legislature;  sheriff 
of  Hampshire  county  20  years;  member  of  congress  1801- 
3;  major-general  state  militia  1797-1816;  adjutant-gen¬ 
eral  1816;  colonel  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Co.  of  Boston  1817;  member  of  state  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  1820.  For  more  than  26  years  before  his  death 
at  Amherst,  he  was  blind. 

MATTRESS,  n.  mat' res  [OF.  materas,  a  quilted 
cushion,  a  mattress — from  It.  materazzo — from  Ar.  al 
matrah  (see  Mat)]:  a  bed  stuffed  with  hair  or  other 
soft  material,  and  quilted. 

MATTULLA,  n.  mat-tul'la:  in  lot.,  the  fibrous  matter 
covering  the  petioles  of  palms. 

MATURATE,  v.  mat’u-rat  [L.  maturatus,  made  ripe — 
from  matilrus,  ripe:  F.  maturer,  to  ripen]:  to  ripen;  to 
hasten  or  promote  suppuration;  to  grow  ripe.  Matu¬ 
rating,  imp.  Mat'urated,  pp.  Mat'urative,  a.  - rd-tiv , 
ripening;  conducive  to  ripeness.  Mat'ura'tion,  n.  -rd'- 
shun  [F. — L.]:  the  process  of  suppurating  perfectly;  the 
formation  of  pus;  state  of  growing  ripe;  act  of  ripening. 
Mature,  a.  ma-tur',  ripe;  arrived  at  fulness  or  comple¬ 
tion,  as  of  years  or  growth:  well-digested  and  ready  for 
execution,  as  a  scheme:  V.  to  promote  ripeness;  to 
advance  toward  ripeness  or  perfection;  to  become  ripe. 
Matur'ing,  imp.  Matured,  pp.  - turd '.  Mature'ly,  ad 
-ft.  Maturity,  md-tu'n-ti,  or  Mature'ness,  n.  - nes ,  statt 
of  perfection  or  completeness,  as  of  age  or  experience; 
ripeness.  Maturity,  n.  the  time  when  a  bill  of  exchange 
becomes  payable.  Maturescent,  a.  mat'u-res-ent  [L. 
maturescen’tem,  becoming  ripe]:  approaching  to  ma¬ 
turity. — Syn.  of  ‘mature,  a.’:  perfect;  completed;  ready; 
digested;  prepared. 

MATURE,  MATURITY.  See  under  Maturate. 

MATUTINAL,  a.  mat'u-tl'nal  [L.  matutlnalis — from 
matutinus,  in  the  morning,  early:  It.  matutino ]:  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  morning;  early. 
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MATZOON':  a  milk  food  used  in  Armenia;  prepared 
by  exposing  milk  in  open  vessels  to  a  beat  of  90°  F.,  and 
when  coagulation  takes  place  the  curd  is  broken  up  by  a 
churning  process,  and  a  little  salt  is  added. 

MAT'ZOTH:  the  Hebrew  name  for  a  kind  of  unleav¬ 
ened  bread  or  biscuit  eaten  by  the  Jews  during  the  feast 
of  the  Passover. 

MAUBEUGE,  md-bezh' :  fortress  and  manufacturing 
town  of  n.  France,  dept,  of  Nord,  occupying  both  banks 
of  the  Sambre,  142  m.  by  rail  n.e.  from  Paris,  within 
two  miles  of  the  Belgian  frontier.  The  origin  of  Mau- 
beuge  was  in  a  double  monastery  for  monks  and  nuns 
founded  in  the  7th  c.  Destroyed  successively  by  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  by  Louis  XI.,  by  Francis  I.,  and  by  Henry  II.,  it 
finally  fell  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  (1678), 
and  was  fortified  by  Vauban.  Besides  its  arsenal  and 
several  old  convents,  Maubeuge  has  a  variety  of  impor¬ 
tant  industries,  as  iron  foundries,  tanneries,  and  manu¬ 
factories  of  firearms  and  iron  and  steel  goods.  It  has 
also  an  active  trade  in  coal,  marble,  slate,  saltpetre, 
sugar,  and  oil.  Pop.  about  20,000. 

MAUCH  CHUNK,  mawlc-chunlc :  Pa.,  a  town  and 
county-seat  of  Carbon  county,  on  the  Lehigh  river,  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company’s  canal,  and  on  the 
Central  of  N.  J.,  and  the  Lehigh  V.  railroads;  46  miles 
west  by  north  of  Easton.  The  town  is  picturesquely  built 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain  rising  1,500  feet  from  the 
river,  here  winding  through  a  narrow,  deep  ravine,  and 
each  summer  is  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists,  attracted 
by  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  natural  scenery.  The 
town  has  a  county  building,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  the 
Dimmick  Memorial  Library,  is  electrically  lighted,  and 
has  electric  street  railways.  It  has  a  number  of  foun¬ 
dries,  shoe  factory,  car  shops,  etc.,  but  is  best  known  as 
an  important  coal  centre,  marking  the  extreme  boundary 
of  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania;  it  was 
established  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  in 
1818.  The  Summit  Hill  coal  mines,  nine  miles  southwest 
of  the  town,  are  among  the  best  in  the  state.  The  coal 
is  now  carried  through  a  tunnel,  but  was  formerly  trans¬ 
ported  to  Mauch  Chunk  by  a  gravity  railroad  known  as 
the  Switchback,  which  has  become  famous  as  an  exciting 
pleasure  route  for  tourists.  Mounts  Pisgah  and  Jefferson, 
the  summits  of  which  are  reached  by  the  Switchback 
railroad;  Prospect  Rock,  Flagstaff  Peak,  and  Glen  Onoko 
are  points  of  considerable  interest,  commanding  splendid 
views  of  the  Lehigh  valley.  Pop.  4,690. 

MAUD,  n.  mawd  [Scot,  maad  or  maud]:  a  wrapping 
plaid  or  shawl  made  of  undyed  wool;  a  gray-striped  plaid 
worn  by  shepherds  in  the  s.  of  Scotland. 

MAUDLIN,  a.  mawd'lin  [corrupted  from  Magdalen , 
who  is  drawn  by  painters  with  swollen  eyes  and  dis- 
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ordered  look:  OF.  Magdalcine J:  crying  or  sentimentally 
drunk;  fuddled;  approaching  to  intoxication;  stupid. 

MAUDSLEY,  mawdz'li,  Henry,  m.d.,  ll.d.:  English 
physician  and  physiologist:  b.  Giggleswick,  Yorkshire, 
1835,  Feb.  5;  graduate  in  med.  of  the  Univ.  of  London 
1856;  resident  physician  to  lunatic  asylum  Manchester 
1859-62;  and  from  1862  settled  in  London  as  consulting 
physician  on  mental  disease.  He  became  professor  of 
medical  jurisprudence  in  the  Univ.  of  London  1875;  also 
consulting  physician  W.  London  Hospital;  and  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Medical  Science.  He  has  published 
Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind  (1867);  Body 
and  Mind  (1870);  Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease 
(1874);  Natural  Causes  and  Supernatural  Seemings  (3d 
ed.  1897);  Life  in  Mind  and  Conduct  (1902);  Shak- 
speare:  Testimonied  in  his  own  Bringings  Forth  (1905); 
etc. 

MAUDUIT,  mo-dwe’,  Israel:  English  sympathizer 
with  the  Amer.  revolution:  1708 — 1787,  June  16;  b. 
Exeter,  England.  He  was  educated  as  a  dissenting  min¬ 
ister,  but  became  a  successful  merchant  with  his  brother 
Jasper,  for  whom  he  acted  as  agent  in  England  of  the 
province  of  Mass,  from  1763.  He  became  collector  at 
Southampton  1765,  and  in  the  next  ten  years  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  pamphlets  urging  upon  the  British  public  and  govt, 
the  justice  of  the  colonial  cause.  At  a  later  date  he 
became  an  advocate  of  Amer.  independence. 

MAUGRE,  prep,  maw'ger  [F.  malgre,  against  the  will 
— from  mal,  ill;  gre ,  will]:  in  spite  of;  in  opposition  to; 
no  twithstanding. 

MAU'I.  See  Sandwich  Islands. 

MAUKIN,  n.  maw'kin.  See  Malkin. 

MAUL,  n.  mawl  [F.  mail ,  a  mall,  a  hammer — from  L. 
malleum,  a  hammer]:  a  heavy  wooden  hammer;  also 
written  Mall. 

MAUL,  v.  mawl  [Icel.  mal;  Ger.  mahl,  a  mark,  a  stain: 
prov.  Eng.  mawl,  to  cover  with  dirt:  comp.  Gael,  meall, 
a  lump,  a  bunch]:  to  disfigure  by  ill-usage;  to  hurt 
coarsely  or  roughly.  Maul'ing,  imp.:  N.  a  rough  beat¬ 
ing,  a3  with  a  cudgel.  Mauled,  pp.  mawld. 

MAULE,  moio'la:  province  of  s.  Chili,  between  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific;  having  a  line  of  coast  mountains 
on  the  w.,  and  many  hills  in  its  e.  part,  while  centrally 
it  is  a  region  of  plains,  very  rich  in  pasturage  for  cattle, 
and  highly  cultivated,  with  a  temperate  climate,  and 
abundant  production  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  besides  wines,  salt,  and  cheese.  From  the  hills  is 
brought  valuable  timber  for  ship-building,  a  principal 
industry  on  the  coast.  The  Maule  river,  the  n.  boundary, 
is  navigable  30  m.  from  the  sea,  but  for  small  vessels 
only,  on  account  of  the  bar  at  its  mouth  and  its  numerous 
rapids.  Its  waters  supply  many  irrigating  canals,  and 
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furnish  power  for  flour  mills.  The  largest  port  is  Con- 
stitucion. 

MAULMAIN'.  See  Moulmein. 

MAUL-STICK,  n.  mawl'stik  [Ger.  maler-stock,  a  maul¬ 
stick — from  malen,  to  paint,  and  Eng.  stick ]:  the  stick 
on  which  an  artist  rests  and  steadies  the  hand  while 
painting;  also  written  Mahl-stick. 

MAUMEE  RIVER,  maw -me' :  stream  formed  by  the 
union  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  of  the  St.  Mary’s  and  St. 
Joseph’s  rivers,  and  flowing  thence  about  100  m.  across 
i lie  n.w.  corner  of  Ohio  to  the  w.  extremity  of  Lake  Erie, 
uich  it  reaches  through  Maumee  Bay.  Below  the  rapids 
which  end  12  m.  above  its  mouth,  it  is  practically  a  part 
of  the  bay  and  lake,  with  width  of  one-third  mile  to  one 
mile,  and  channel  12  to  30  ft.  deep.  Toledo,  now  an  im¬ 
portant  commercial  port  and  great  railway  centre,  is  four 
m.  above  its  mouth.  The  rapids  are  18  m.  long.  Between 
Toledo  and  the  rapids  are  many  low  islands.  The  stream 
is  liable  to  great  variation  in  volume  of  water,  and  the 
spring  freshets  are  sometimes  tremendous.  The  Maumee 
is  navigable  to  S.  Toledo,  8  m.  above  Toledo,  and  in 
high  water  to  Defiance,  42  m.  farther. — Maumee  Bay  is 
a  small,  shallow  body  of  water  between  North  Point  and 
Cedar  Point,  7  or  8  m.  in  length,  and  about  the  same  in 
width,  with  low,  marshy  shores  which  are  a  favorite 
resort  for  water-fowl,  and  therefore  for  duck-hunters. 
The  channel  through  it,  from  the  lake  to  Maumee  river, 
is  crooked,  but  has  been  much  improved  by  the  United 
States  govt,  in  recent  years;  its  depth  is  12  to  14  ft. 

MAUNA  KEA,  mow'na  kd'd:  volcanic  mountain  in 
Hawaii,  about  14,000  ft.  high.  See  Sandwich  Islands; 
Hawaii. 

MAUNA  LOA,  mow'na  Id' a  [‘long  or  high  mountain’]: 
a  volcanic  mountain  of  Hawaii,  the  chief  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands.  It  is  notable  among  mountains  of  such 
great  height  for  being  entirely  the  result  of  the  outpour 
from  the  earth  o-f  highly  fluid  lava,  which  has  flowed  out 
very  widely  and  formed  an  elevation  of  13,760  ft.,  with 
slope  so  gentle  as  to  give  a  regular  dome,  up  whose  sides 
forest  and  other  vegetation  reaches  to  the  height,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  of  5,000  to  10,000  ft.,  while  the  summit  is 
usually  clad  with  snow.  Its  immense  breadth  occupies  a 
large  part  of  the  central  and  s.  regions  of  the  island,  and 
its  top  is  sometimes  seen  at  sea  from  a  distance  of  53 
leagues,  the  most  remarkable  instance  known  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  visibility  of  a  mountain.  Numerous  craters  of  enor¬ 
mous  size  are  on  its  sides  or  near  its  summit,  and  new 
ones  open  with  fresh  eruptions.  The  terminal  crater, 
Kilauea,  with  a  breadth  of  8,000  ft.,  extended  by  de¬ 
pressions,  in  a  n.  and  s.  direction,  to  13,000  ft.,  is  over 
1,000  ft.  deep,  and  has  nearly  perpendicular  walls.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  exceed  the  grandeur  and  terror  of  its  eruptions, 
taking  the  form  of  immense  fountains  of  glowing,  fiery 
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lava,  from  the  top  and  sides  of  the  mountain.  1859,  Feb., 
the  display  of  white-hot  fluid  lava  lasted  four  or  five 
days.  1868,  Apr.,  the  hot  lava  forced  its  way  underground 
20  m.,  and  broke  out  through  a  fissure  two  miles  long. 
A  continuous  fiery  fountain  a  mile  long  was  observed, 
formed  by  separate  fountains  uniting,  and  the  crimson 
lava  and  red-hot  rock  were  thrown  to  the  height  of  500 
or  600  ft.,  taking  a  rotary  motion,  uniformly  toward  the 
south.  In  1881,  an  outburst  lasted  9  months,  forming  a 
river  of  lava,  which  spread  at  times  to  3  m.  in  width, 
and  extended  50  m.  from  its  source. 

MAUND,  n.  mawnd  [F.  mande  or  marine,  an  open 
basket:  Fris.  maujnn,  a  turf  or  wood  chest:  W.  mawn, 
turf]:  a  hand-basket;  a  round  hamper  without  a  cover. 
Note. — Maund  and  Maundy  are  very  probably  connected. 
The  broken  food  for  the  poor  was  placed  in  maunds — > 
that  is,  baskets  provided  for  containing  the  mandate 
bread  for  the  poor:  in  slang,  Maund  is  ‘to  beg.’  See 
Maundy. 

MAUND,  n.  mawnd  [Hind,  man]:  in  East  Indies,  a 
weight:  varying  in  different  localities. 

MAUNDER,  v.  mawn'der  [Bav.  maudern,  to  murmur: 
Scot,  mount,  to  mutter:  Gael,  manndach,  stuttering]:  to 
mutter;  to  grumble;  to  wander  in  talking.  Maun'dering, 
imp.  Maun'dered,  pp.  - derd . 

MAUNDRIL,  n.  mawn'dril:  in  coal-mining,  a  pick  with 
two  shanks. 

MAUNDY,  a.  mawn'di  [F.  mande,  a  doublet  of  F. 
mandat,  a  mandate,  an  order:  OF.  mande,  that  which  is 
commanded — from  L.  manddtum,  that  which  is  com¬ 
manded,  a  command,  being  the  first  word  of  the  L.  sen¬ 
tence,  Mandatum  novum  do  vobis ]:  in  the  Rom.  Cath. 
Church,  the  name  applied  to  the  office  appointed  to  be 
read  during  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  poor 
persons,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord  when  he  washed  his 
disciples’  feet  after  supper,  saying  Mandatum  novum  do 
vobis — ‘a  new  commandment  I  give  to  you.’  Maundy 
Thursday,  in  Eng.,  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  (q.v.);  the 
day  before  Good  Friday.  The  name  is  derived  from 
mandatum,  the  first  word  of  the  service  chanted  at  the 
washing  of  the  feet  of  pilgrims  on  that  day  (from  John 
xiii.  34).  The  washing  of  the  pilgrims’  feet  is  of  very 
ancient  usage,  being  referred  to  by  St.  Augustine;  and 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  it  wras  accompanied  by  a 
distribution  of  ‘doles,’  which  were  handed  to  the  pilgrims 
in  small  baskets,  thence  called  ‘maunds.’  The  distribution 
of  doles  was  retained  till  1838,  since  which  period  the 
‘Maundy’  men  and  women  receive  a  money-payment  from 
the  clerk  of  the  almonry  office  instead  of  it. 

MAUPASSANT,  mo-pa-song' ,  Henri  Rene  Albert 
Guy  de:  French  novelist:  b.  Chateau  Miromesnil,  Seine- 
Inf  erieure,  France,  1850,  Aug.  5;  d.  Paris,  1893,  July  6. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  navy  department 
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in  Paris  and  also  served  for  a  time  in  the  French  army 
during  the  Franeo-Prussian  war.  The  novelist  Flaubert, 
a  friend  of  his  mother’s,  was  his  godfather,  and  the 
youth  took  him  as  his  model  in  the  art  of  composition. 
After  years  of  practice,  during  which  he  wrote  and 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  he  allowed  a 
short  story,  Boule  de  Suif,  to  appear  in  1880,  a  work 
which  displayed  the  greatest  finish  and  at  the  same  time 
allied  him  to  the  naturalistic  school  of  fiction.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  a  book  of  verse,  Des  Vers,  and  a 
drama,  Eistoire  du  vieux  Temps.  After  this  he  continued 
to  cultivate  the  short  story  and  was  very  soon  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  short  stories  the  19th 
century  had  seen.  In  spite  of  the  perfection  of  art  dis¬ 
played  in  their  construction  neither  his  brief  tales  nor 
his  novels  form  pleasant  reading.  They  compel  admira¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  dominated  by  pessimism  and  in  his 
later  work  the  traces  of  an  unbalanced  mind  may  be 
plainly  seen.  In  1892,  De  Maupassant’s  mental  malady 
occasioned  the  cessation  of  literary  occupation,  two  years 
later  he  became  wholly  insane,  and  he  died  the  next  year 
in  an  asylum.  His  collections  of  short  stories  include: 
La  Maison  Tellier  (1881);  Mile.  Fiji  (1883);  Les  Soeurs 
Bondoli  (1884);  Yvette  (1884);  Contes  du  Jour  et  de  la 
Nuit  (1885);  Contes  et  Nouvelles  (1885);  La  Horla 
(1887);  La  petite  Boque  (1888);  La  Main  gauche 
(1889);  Le  Pere  Milon;  L’inutile  Beaute  (1890);  etc. 
The  finest  of  his  six  novels  is  Pierre  et  Jean  (1888);  the 
others  are:  TJne  Vie  (1883);  Bel  Ami  (1885);  Mont 
Oriol  (1887);  Fort  comme  la  Mort  (1889);  Notre  Cceur 
(1890).  He  also  published  several  collections  of  travel 
sketches,  such  as  Au  Soleil  (1884);  Sur  VEau  (1888); 
La  Vie  errante  (1890).  A  collection  of  13  of  his  short 
stories  published  in  English  with  the  title  The  Odd 
Number  represents  him  at  his  best,  both  in  point  of  art 
and  as  regards  the  stories  themselves.  The  absence  of  a 
moral  sense  is  less  apparent  here  than  elsewhere  and 
there  is  less  of  gloom  and  animalism  perceptible. 

MAUPERTUIS,  mo-per-tu-e,  Pierre  Louis  Moreau 
de:  French  mathematician  and  philosopher:  b.  St.  Malo, 
France,  1698,  Sep.  28;  d.  Basel,  Switzerland,  1759,  July 
27.  He  entered  the  army  in  1718  and  after  five  years’ 
service  resigned  in  order  to  become  instructor  in  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  went  to  England 
in  1728,  where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Newton.  In  1736  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  scientific  expedition  to  Lapland  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  confirmation  of  Newton’s  theory  of  the  flattening 
of  the  globe  at  the  poles.  In  1743,  he  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy,  in  1744  was  summoned  to  Prussia  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  in  1746  was  declared  president 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  A  dispute  with 
the  philosopher  Konig  regarding  the  discovery  of  the 
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infinitesimal  calculus  shortened  his  days.  Among  his 
works  are:  Sur  la  Figure  de  la  Terre  (1738);  Discours 
sur  la  Figure  des  Astres  (1742);  Maupertiana  ou  divers 
Ecrits  (1753).  Consult:  De  la  Baumelle,  Vie  de  Mau- 
pertuis  (1856);  Damiron,  Memoir  es  sur  Maupertuis 
(1858). 

MAUREL,  mo-rel,  Victor:  French  singer:  b.  Mar¬ 
seilles,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
and  made  his  debut  in  Paris  in  1869.  His  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  Royal  Italian  Grand  Opera  was  in  1873  and  he 
achieved  a  signal  success.  He  created  Iago  in  Verdi's 
Otello  and  has  appeared  in  many  operatic  roles  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  being  generally  recognized  as  the 
leading  acting  baritone  actor  on  the  Italian  stage. 

MAUREPAS,  md-re-pa,  Jean  Frederic  Phelypeaux, 
Comte  de:  French  statesman:  b.  Versailles,  1701,  July  9; 
d.  there,  1781,  Nov.  21.  He  became  minister  of  state 
under  Louis  XV.  in  1738,  but  in  1749  was  banished 
the  court  for  an  attack  on  Mme.  Pompadour.  In  1774, 
he  was  made  prime-minister  by  Louis  XVI.  The  chief 
events  of  his  administration  were  the  restoration  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  (1774,  Nov.  12),  and  the  alliance 
with  and  assistance  of  the  American  colonies  in  their 
struggle  against  Great  Britain.  Consult:  Guyot,  Eloge 
Eistorique  de  M.  de  Maurepas  (1782). 

MAURETA'NIA.  See  Mauritania. 

MAURICE,  maw'ris,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  of 
Nassau:  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  distinguished  gen¬ 
erals  of  his  age:  1567,  Nov.  14 — 1625, »Apr.  23;  b.  Dillen- 
burg;  son  of  William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange.  After  his 
father’s  assassination  1584,  the  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  and  afterward  Utrecht,  elected  him  their  stadt- 
holder  or  governor.  A  great  portion  of  the  Netherlands 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards;  but  under  the 
admirable  leadership  of  Maurice  the  Dutch  rapidly 
wrested  cities  and  fortresses  from  their  enemies.  In  1591, 
Zutphen,  Deventer,  Nimeguen,  and  other  places  fell  into 
their  hands;  1593,  Gertruydenberg;  and  1594,  Groningen. 
In  1597,  with  the  help  of  some  English  auxiliaries, 
Maurice  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Turnhout  in  Brabant, 
and  in  1600  won  a  splendid  victory  at  Nieuport.  Finally, 
1609,  Spain  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  United 
Provinces  as  a  free  republic.  The  ambition  of  Maurice, 
however,  was  excited  to  the  desire  of  sovereignty;  but  in 
this,  notwithstanding  the  love  and  respect  of  the  people, 
he  finally  failed.  See  Barneveldt.  He  died  at  the  Hague. 

MAU'RICE,  Duke  and  Elector  of  Saxony:  1521,  Mar. 
21 — 1553,  July  11;  b.  Freiberg;  eldest  son  of  Duke 
Henry  of  the  Albertine  line  (see  Saxony),  and  nephew 
of  Duke  George  (q.v.)  the  Bearded,  the  most  bitter 
opponent  of  the  Reformation.  He  espoused,  1541,  Agnes, 
daughter  of  the  Landgraf  Philip  of  Hesse;  and  later, 
in  the  same  year,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  duchy  of 
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Saxony  and  its  dependencies.  He  was  scarcely  estab¬ 
lished  in  bis  dominions  when  a  dispute  arose  between  him 
and  his  cousin,  the  Elector  John  Frederic,  regarding 
their  respective  rights  over  the  bishopric  of  Meissen, 
the  common  property  of  the  Ernestine  and  Albertine 
lines;  but  by  the  influence  of  Luther  and  of  the  Land- 
graf  Philip,  temporary  reconciliation  was  effected.  Mau¬ 
rice  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1542  against  the  Turks 
in  Hungary,  and  the  emperor  on  his  return  gave  him  to 
a  command  in  the  armies  on  the  w.  frontier  of  Germany. 
Maurice  also  insisted  on  obtaining  the  protectorate  of 
the  bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  in  recom¬ 
pense  of  his  services;  a  stipulation  to  which  Charles 
would  not  consent.  Maurice  accordingly  returned  to  his 
duchy,  and  though  still  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
the  emperor,  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Prot. 
League  of  Schmalkald  (q.v.),  being  himself  a  professed 
Protestant,  and  the  son-in-law  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
League.  He  refused,  however,  though  agreeing  with  the 
objects  of  the  League,  to  become  a  member;  and  the 
judicious  gift  to  him  by  the  emperor  of  the  much-coveted 
protectorate  above  mentioned,  and  subsequently  (1546, 
June  19)  a  solemn  deed  of  the  emperor  at  Ratisbon,  by 
which  the  Ernestine  portion  of  Saxony  and  the  electoral 
title  were  transferred  from  John  Frederic  to  Maurice, 
secured  the  latter’s  energetic  support.  When  Charles,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  cooped  up  in  s.  Ger¬ 
many  by  the  army  of  the  League,  Maurice,  by  invading 
the  Saxon  electorate,  compelled  the  Protestants  to  retire 
northward,  thus  relieving  the  emperor,  and  enabling  him 
to  subdue  Swabia  and  the  Upper  Rhine  districts.  But  by 
this  maneuver  he  drew  an  overwhelming  attack  upon 
himself,  and  was  driven  by  the  incensed  John  Frederic 
from  the  electorate,  deprived  of  his  own  dominions,  and 
reduced  to  extremity.  At  this  critical  moment,  the 
emperor  came  to  his  aid;  and  Maurice  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva  (see  Alba),  at  the  battle  of  Miihlberg,  annihilated 
the  elector’s  army,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Maurice  was 
now,  in  accordance  with  the  previous  agreement,  ruler 
of  the  whole  of  Saxony,  with  the  electoral  dignity;  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  emperor  became  more  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  course  of  events.  The  retention  in  confinement 
of  Philip  of  Hesse,  whom  Maurice  had  induced  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  emperor,  was  the  first  cause  of  estrangement; 
the  attempts  of  the  emperor  to  increase  his  own  pre¬ 
ponderance  in  Germany  supplied  another;  and  though 
the  new  elector  zealously  supported  the  Interim  (q.v.) 
of  Augsburg  1547,  he  gradually  came  to  see  that  his 
close  alliance  with  the  emperor  was  alienating  from  him 
the  affections  of  his  Prot.  subjects.  He  accordingly  at 
once  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  emperor,  and,  with  the 
princes  of  Kulmbach  and  Hesse,  secretly  sent  (1551, 
May)  agents  to  Paris  and  London  to  negotiate  an  alliance 
against  Charles  V.,  while  he  leisurely  carried  on  the 
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siege  of  the  rebellious  city  of  Magdeburg  as  pretext  for 
keeping  an  army  afoot.  The  manifesto,  or  rather  ulti¬ 
matum,  of  the  Prot.  princes,  in  which  they  demanded  the 
release  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  the  total  abolition  of  the 
arbitrary  authority  of  the  imperial  government;  and  the 
capture  by  them  of  Augsburg,  while  their  allies,  the 
French,  took  Metz,  placed  Charles  in  a  precarious  posi¬ 
tion.  A  secret  flight  from  Innsbruck  appeared  open  to 
him;  but  he  had  gone  only  as  far  as  Fiissen  (a  town  on 
the  Lech,  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol),  when 
the  news  that  Maurice  was  marching  in  this  direction 
forced  him  to  hasten  again  to  Innsbruck.  Apr.  18,  by 
the  mediation  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Romans,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Linz  granting  the  demands  of 
the  Protestants;  but  as  it  was  not  to  take  effect  till  May 
26,  Maurice  attacked  (May  18)  the  camp  of  Reitti,  de¬ 
feated  and  wholly  dispersed  the  imperialists,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  on  Innsbruck  with  the  view  of  taking  Charles 
captive,  when  his  progress  was  stopped  by  a  mutiny  in 
his  army;  and  the  emperor  escaped.  Finally,  at  a  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  empire  at 
Passau,  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  discussed, 
Maurice  directing  the  cause  of  the  Protestants,  and 
Ferdinand  attending  to  the  imperial  interests,  and  it 
was  ultimately  agreed  that  Protestants  were  free  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  worship;  that  the  imperial  chamber,  from  which 
Lutherans  were  not  to  be  excluded,  should  render  justice 
irrespective  of  religion;  and  that  the  Aulic  Council  should 
be  composed  exclusively  of  German  ministers.  These  con¬ 
ditions,  which  in  political  matters  secured  ‘Germany  for 
the  Germans,’  and  in  religious  affairs  permanently  estab¬ 
lished  the  principles  of  toleration,  were  embodied  in  the 
agreement  called  the  Peace  of  Passau  (1552,  Aug.  22). 
The  bitter  dislike  conceived  by  the  emperor  toward 
Maurice,  on  account  of  these  transactions,  prompted  him 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  deposing  him  from  the  electorate, 
and  reponing  John  Frederic;  of  which  scheme,  Maurice 
being  apprised,  he,  with  his  usual  subtlety  and  address, 
patched  up  a  reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  and  went 
to  take  part  in  the  campaign  of  1553  against  the  Turks, 
who  were  gradually  gaining  ground  in  Hungary.  Return¬ 
ing  soon,  he  found  that  one  of  his  former  allies,  Albert, 
Markgraf  of  Kulmbach,  had  refused  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  of  Passau,  and  continued  the  war  on  his  own 
account,  making  raids  on  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  the 
Rhine  and  Franconia.  So,  about  midsummer  of  1553, 
Maurice,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  20,000  men, 
marched  to  protect  his  bishopric  of  Magdeburg  against 
the  ecclesiastical  spoliator,  and  falling  in  with  him  at 
Sievershausen,  completely  defeated  him  July  9,  but  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  conflict  a  bullet-wound  which  proved  fatal 
two  days  later. 

MAU'RICE,  Count  of  Saxony  (Marshal  Saxe).  See 
Saxe,  Hermann  Maurice. 
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MAU'RICE,  John  Frederick  Denison,  d.d.:  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  one  of  the  leading 
thinkers  of  his  age:  1805,  Aug.  29 — 1872,  Apr.  1;  son  of 
a  Unitarian  minister.  His  reputation  at  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  for  scholarship  stood  high,  but  being  at  this  time 
a  dissenter,  and  otherwise  not  in  a  position  to  sign  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  left  Cambridge  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  commenced  a  literary  career  in  London. 
He  wrote  a  novel,  Eustace  Conyers ,  and  for  a  time  edited 
the  Athenceum,  then  recently  started.  Soon  a  change 
came  over  his  religious  sentiments  and  opinions;  his  spirit 
wras  profoundly  stirred  and  influenced  by  the  speculations 
of  Coleridge,  and  he  resolved  to  become  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  He  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  m.a.,  and  was  ordained  priest  1834.  He 
became  chaplain  to  Guy’s  Hospital  1837;  professor  of 
literature  at  King’s  College,  London,  1840;  and  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  there  1846-53.  The  aim  of  his  life 
was  the  interpretation  of  Christianity  in  accordance  with 
the  most  pure  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  our  nature; 
and  his  labors  in  this  direction  have  had  results  deep 
and  far-reaching.  Carlyle  records  John  Sterling  as  ‘go¬ 
ing  to  Guy’s’  Sunday  after  Sunday.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  there  was  probably  no  clergyman  in  the  United 
Kingdom  more  deeply  reverenced  and  loved  than  he  was 
by  a  large  body  of  the  thoughtful  and  cultivated  portion 
of  the  religious  laity.  He  also  gathered  round  him,  within 
the  church,  a  large  number  of  adherents,  especially  among 
the  younger  clergy,  who  constitute  what  is  commonly 
called  the  ‘Broad  Church’  party  (a  name  which  deeply 
distressed  Maurice,  who  sought  to  found  no  party), 
though  its  members  repudiate  any  sectional  tendency, 
and  do  not  associate  to  cany  out  any  sectional  schemes, 
like  the  ‘Evangelicals’  and  Tractarians.  His  regular  con¬ 
gregation  was  never  large:  his  work  was  that  of  a  teacher 
of  teachers.  Maurice’s  theological  opinions,  especially  on 
the  question  of  the  atonement,  are  not  considered  ‘sound’ 
by  the  ‘orthodox’  portion  of  the  clergy;  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  1853  of  a  volume  of  Theological  Essays ,  in  which, 
among  other  heresies,  he  took  the  charitable  view  of 
future  punishments,  lost  him  the  professorship  of  theol¬ 
ogy  in  King’s  College,  London.  For  many  years  Maurice 
was  chaplain  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  1860  he  was  appointed 
incumbent  of  the  district  church  of  Yere  street,  Maryle- 
bone.  He  was  always  a  warm  and  enlightened  friend  of 
the  working-classes,  and  founded  the  first  Working-man’s 
College  in  London.  Maurice  became  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  Cambridge  1866.  He  wrote  largely.  All 
his  works  are  written  in  exquisite  English,  and  evince  a 
beauty  and  tenderness  of  Christian  sentiment  nearly 
faultless,  but  united  with  a  subtlety  of  thought  that  fre¬ 
quently  passes  into  mysticism.  This  last  element  prob¬ 
ably  prevents  his  writings  from  being  generally  popular: 
they  appeal  to  an  unusual  order  of  mind.  As  to  his 
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personal  character  it  has  been  well  said — ‘Those  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him  did  not  know  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  soul/  His  principal  productions  are  his  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  Religions  of  the  World,  Prophets 
and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament,  Patriarchs  and  Law¬ 
givers  of  the  Old  Testament,  The  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  Theological  Essays,  Lectures 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  First  arid  Second 
Centuries,  Gospel  of  St.  John ,  and  Social  Morality. 
Maurice  strenuously  controverted  Mansel’s  views  on  our 
knowledge  of  God.  He  was  the  mainspring  of  a  move¬ 
ment  known  as  Christian  Socialism;  helped  to  promote 
the  Working-man’s  College;  and  was  the  founder  and 
guiding  spirit  of  the  Queen’s  College  for  Women,  in 
which  he  taught.  See  the  Life  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  based 
mainly  on  his  own  letters,  by  his  son,  Col.  Maurice  (2 
vols.  1884). 

MAURICIUS,  maw-rish'i-us,  Flavius  Tiberius,  fid '- 
vi-us  U-be'ri-us  (Maurice),  Byzantine  Emperor:  about 
539—602,  Nov.  28  (reigned  582—602) ;  b.  Arabissus,  in 
Cappadocia;  of  Roman  descent.  In  578,  Mauricius  was 
appointed  by  Tiberius  II.  to  command  the  army  against 
the  Persians.  In  582,  he  obtained  the  rare  honor  of  a 
triumph  at  Constantinople,  and  the  same  year  succeeded 
Tiberius  on  the  throne.  He  married  the  emperor’s  daugh¬ 
ter  Constantina.  Immediately  after  his  accession,  the 
Persians  invaded  the  Byzantine  territories;  and  a  fierce 
contest  through  eight  years  resulted,  chiefly,  because  of 
the  internal  convulsions  that  distracted  Persia,  in  favor 
of  the  Byzantines.  The  king  of  Persia,  Khusru  (or 
Cbosroes)  II.,  driven  from  his  throne,  fled  to  Hierapolis, 
whence  he  sent  to  Mauricius  a  letter  beseeching  shelter 
and  aid.  The  emperor’s  generous  nature  was  not  proof 
against  such  an  appeal;  an  army  was  immediately  as¬ 
sembled,  to  which  the  loyal  Persians  flocked,  from  all 
quarters;  and  591,  Khusru  was  restored  to  his  throne, 
giving  up  to  Mauricius,  in  evidence  of  his  gratitude,  the 
fortresses  of  Dara  and  Martyropolis,  the  bulwarks  of 
Mesopotamia.  Some  time  after  these  events,  a  war  broke 
out  with  the  Avars;  and  after  two  years  of  bloody  con¬ 
flict,  with  little  gain  to  either  side,  the  Byzantines  suf¬ 
fered  a  severe  defeat,  and  12,000  veterans  were  taken 
prisoners.  Mauricius  refused  to  ransom  them,  and  they 
all  were  consequently  put  to  death.  Mauricius’s  conduct 
has  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  (see  Gibbon’s  De¬ 
cline  and  Fall),  but  it  excited  a  deep  and  lasting  resent¬ 
ment  among  the  people  and  the  army;  and  in  602,  when 
the  emperor  ordered  his  troops  to  take  up  their  winter- 
quarters  on  the  north  (or  Avarian)  side  of  the  Danube, 
they  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  elected  a  centurion, 
Phocas,  for  their  chief,  and  marching  upon  Constanti¬ 
nople,  which  had  declared  against  Mauricius,  raised 
Phocas  to  the  throne.  Mauricius,  who  had  abdicated  and 
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retired  to  Chalcedon,  was  pursued  and  taken,  and,  with 
his  five  sons  and  many  of  his  friends,  was  put  to  death. 

MAURIST,  n.  mawr'ist  [L.  Maurus,  the  name  of  the 
favorite  follower  of  St.  Benedict]:  member  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation  of  St.  Maur,  to  whom  literature  owes  the 
stately  tomes  known  as  Benedictine  Editions.  See  Bene¬ 
dictines. 

MAURITANIA,  maw-ri-ta’m-a ,  or  (properly)  Maure- 
ta'nia:  ancient  name  of  the  most  n.w.  part  of  Africa, 
corresponding  in  its  limits  to  the  present  sultanate  of 
Morocco  (q.v.)  and  western  Algiers,  though  its  limits 
varied  much.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabitants, 
the  Mauri  or  Maurusii  (see  Moors).  It  reached  on  the 
s.  to  the  Desert,  and  was  separated  from  Numidia  on  the 
e.  by  the  river  Mulucha  or  Molochath,  now  the  Muluya. 
A  large  portion  was  very  fertile. 

MAURITIA,  maw-rYsM-a:  genus  of  palms,  having 
male  flowers  and  female  or  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  dis¬ 
tinct  trees,  imperfect  spathes,  and  fan-shaped  leaves. 
They  all  are  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of  America. 
Some  of  them,  like  the  Buriti  (q.v.)  Palm  ( M .  vinifera ), 
have  lofty,  columnar,  smooth  stems,  others  are  slender, 
and  armed  with  strong,  conical  spines.  The  Miriti  Palm 
(M.  flexuosa )  grows  to  the  height  of  100  ft.;  it  has  very 
large  leaves  on  long  stalks.  The  stem  and  leaf-stalkrj 
are  used  for  various  purposes.  A  beverage  is  made  from 
the  fruit,  as  from  that  of  the  Buriti  Palm  and  several 
other  species. 

MAURITIUS,  maw -risk’ i-us,  formerly  Isle  of  France: 
island  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain; 
550  m.  e.  of  Madagascar,  115  m.  n.e.  of  the  island  of 
Reunion;  lat.  19°  58' — 20°  33'  s.,  and  long.  e.  from 
Greenwich  57°  17' — 57°  46';  36  m.  long,  23  m.  broad; 
about  713  sq.m.  Pop.  (1901)  378,195,  giving  a  very  high 
average  to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  total  pop.  about  two- 
thirds  were  estimated  to  be  Indian  coolies.  The  surface 
is  of  varied  formation,  a  great  portion  being  volcanic; 
while  its  coast  is  fringed  by  extensive  coral  reefs,  pierced 
in  several  places  by  the  estuaries  of  small  streams.  Its 
mountains,  though  of  no  great  height,  are  marked  by  the 
usual  irregularities  of  volcanic  formations.  Of  these,  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  Pieter  Botte,  2,676  ft.  high,  in  the 
rear  of  the  town  of  Port  Louis,  and  forming  a  remark¬ 
able  obelisk  or  cone  sustaining  on  its  apex  a  gigantic 
piece  of  rock,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  poised 
upon  its  summit  with  the  nicest  precision.  In  the  island 
are  remains  of  several  small  craters,  and  traces  of  lava 
are  numerous.  The  principal  towns  are  Port  Louis,  the 
capital,  and  Grande  Port,  or  Mahebourg,  the  s.  port,  the 
latter  difficult  of  access  for  shipping  and  encumbered 
with  coral  reefs.  Port  Louis  comprises  a  spacious  harbor, 
and  is  provided  with  an  inner  basin,  denominated  the 
Fanfaron,  wherein  vessels  can  take  refuge  during  the 
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violent  cyclones  which,  occur  here.  There  is  also  a  slip 
upon  which  large  vessels  can  be  raised  for  examination 
and  repair. 

Mauritius  produces  annually  much  sugar,  which  it  ex¬ 
ports  to  England,  France,  and  Australia.  The  nature  of 
the  soil,  however,  in  many  parts  prevents  a  universal 
development  of  this  culture.  In  some  districts,  consider¬ 
able  tracts  of  cane-growing  land  are  encumbered  with 
large  bowlders;  in  many  places,  these  have  been  collected 
into  rough  walls,  between  which  the  canes  are  planted, 
while  in  others  their  size  precludes  removal.  The  method 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
W.  Indies;  but  the  bulk  of  the  sugar  is  ultimately  shipped 
in  bags  composed  of  the  leaf  of  the  Yicona  palm.  The 
climate  of  this  island  is  remarkably  fine,  except  that  it  is 
very  hot  in  summer.  There  are  four  seasons:  the  high 
temperature  is  in  Nov.,  Dee.,  and  Jan.  Throughout  the 
year  the  thermometer  ranges  from  76°  to  90°  in  the 
shade.  In  some  of  the  interior  elevated  districts,  how¬ 
ever,  the  climate  resembles  that  of  the  hills  of  India,  or 
in  s.  France.  The  s.  portion  of  the  island,  called  La 
Savanne,  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  diversified  with 
mountain  and  ravine,  clothed  with  luxuriant  wood.  The 
mountains  themselves  are  bold  and  fantastic,  with  every 
possible  outline.  There  are  two  lines  of  railway  (110 
miles),  accompanied  by  telegraph  lines.  Some  much- 
needed  sanitary  measures  have  been  carried  out.  Roads 
have  been  made,  bridges  built,  and  light-houses  have  been 
erected  off  Grande  Port.  At  Port  Louis  are  spacious 
docks.  Hospitals  have  been  founded,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  savings  banks  has  proved  beneficial.  In  1868, 
Mar.,  the  island  experienced  a  most  calamitous  hurricane; 
and  during  three  or  four  years  previous  to  1870  a  fearful 
epidemic  raged.  The  governor  of  Mauritius  is  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  of  5  members,  and  a  legislative 
council  of  17.  The  imports  are  chiefly  live-stock,  rice, 
guano,  grain,  wine,  machinery;  the  exports  mainly  sugar, 
with  some  rum  and  copper. 

Mauritius  was  discovered  1505,  by  the  Portuguese  com¬ 
mander,  Don  Pedro  Mascaregnhas,  and  was  subsequently 
visited  by  the  Dutch  under  Van  Neck  1598,  who  gave 
the  island  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Prince  Maurice. 
The  Dutch  formed  a  settlement  here  1644,  but  abandoned 
it.  A  new  and  more  successful  attempt  at  permanent 
establishment  was  made  by  the  French  1721,  already  in 
possession  of  the  adjacent  island  of  Bourbon,  who  re¬ 
named  it  TIle-de-France.’  Mauritius  remained  in  French 
hands  until  near  the  close  of  1810,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  British  in  an  expedition  under  Gen.  Abercromby,  and 
has  since  remained  a  British  possession.  Mauritius  was 
the  habitat  of  the  Dodo  (q.v.). 

MAUROCORDATOS,  maw-ro-Tcor-dd'tos,  or  Mavrocar- 
dato,  mav-ro-kar-da'to:  Fanariote  family,  distinguished 
for  ability  and  political  influence;  descended  from  mer- 
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chants  of  Chios  of  the  Genoese  family  of  Scarlati.— ' 
Alexander  Maurocordatos,  professor  of  medicine  and 
philosophy  in  Padua,  became  dragoman  or  interpreter  to 
the  porte  1681,  plenipotentiary  of  the  porte  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  peace  at  Carloviez  1699. — Nicholas  Mau- 
rocordatos,  the  first  Greek  who  was  Hospodar  of  Mol¬ 
davia  and  Wallachia. — Constantine  Maurocordatos, 
brother  of  Nicholas,  became  Hospodar  of  Wallachia  1735, 
abolished  slavery  in  that  country,  and  introduced  the 
culture  of  maize. — Alexander,  Pjince  Maurocordatos, 
1787 — 1865,  Aug.;  b.  Constantinople;  grandson  of  Con¬ 
stantine  Maurocordatos,  was  active  in  the  Greek  contest 
for  independence,  prepared  the  declaration  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  the  plan  of  a  provisional  government,  was 
elected  president  of  the  executive  body;  and  being  ap¬ 
pointed  commander-in-chief,  undertook,  1822,  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Epirus,  which  ended  in  the  unsuccessful  battle  of 
Peta;  but  he  delivered  the  Peloponnesus  by  his  bold  and 
resolute  defense  of  Missolonghi  1823.  Notwithstanding 
violent  political  strife  in  which  he  was  unfortunately 
involved,  he  was  able  afterward  to  render  important  serv¬ 
ices  to  his  country — e.g.,  by  the  heroic  defense  of 
Navarino  and  Sphaeteria.  He  was  a  steadfast  admirer 
of  English  policy  and  institutions.  After  the  accession 
of  King  Otho,  he  was  at  different  times  cabinet  minister 
and  ambassador  at  different  courts. 

MAURY,  maw'ri,  Matthew  Fontaine,  ll.d.:  naval 
officer,  astronomer,  and  hydrographer:  1806,  Jan.  14 — 
1873,  Feb.  1;  b.  Spottsylvania  county,  Va.  In  1825,  he 
was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  during 
a  four  years’  cruise  round  the  world,  in  the  Vincennes 
frigate,  commenced  a  treatise  on  navigation,  which  was 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  navy.  In  1836,  he  was 
made  lieutenant;  but  being  lamed  by  an  accident,  and 
unfitted  for  service  afloat,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
hydrographical  office  at  Washington.  Here  he  carried 
out  a  system  of  observations  which  enabled  him  to  write 
his  Physical  Geography  of  the  Seas,  and  to  produce  1844 
his  works  on  the  Gulf  Stream,  Ocean  Currents,  and  Great 
Circle  Sailing.  He  projected  the  maritime  conference  at 
Brussels  1853;  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  British 
govt.,  and  assistance  by  observations  and  reports  from 
naval  officers  and  sea-captains,  completed  his  sailing 
charts,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  His  model  log-books  were  adopted  in  the  meteor¬ 
ological  office  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade,  which  was 
established  by  reason  of  them.  In  1855,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  published  Letters  on  the 
Amazon  and  Atlantic  Slopes  of  South  America.  At  the 
outset  of  the  civil  war  1861,  Maury  took  a  command  in 
the  Confederate  navy;  and,  having  lost  all  his  posses¬ 
sions,  retired  to  England,  where  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  presented  to  him  by  subscription.  Maximilian,  then 
claiming  power  in  Mexico,  appointed  him  imperial  com- 
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missioner  of  emigration.  At  Maximilian’s  death  Maury 
returned  to  Virginia,  where  he  died.  Maury’s  services  to 
meteorology  and  practical  navigation  were  very  great: 
his  theories  in  Physical  Geography  are  no  longer  gener¬ 
ally  accepted. 

MAUSER,  mow'zer,  Paul:  German  inventor  and  gun- 
maker:  b.  bberndorf-on-the-Neckar,  1838,  June  27.  He 
worked  as  a  boy  in  the  royal  armory  at  Oberndorf,  and 
there  with  his  brother  Wilhelm  (b.  1834,  May  2;  d.  1882, 
Jan.  13)  patented  several  improvements  on  the  small 
arms  then  in  use,  both  new  needle-guns,  and  a  model 
replacing  the  ‘needle’  powerful  percussion-pin.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Prussian  needle-gun  into  Wiirtemberg 
after  the  Austro-Prussian  war  deprived  the  brothers  of 
the  patronage  of  the  government,  and  in  1867  he  settled 
in  Liege.  Paul  invented  the  Mauser  revolver  in  1879, 
having  returned  to  Oberndorf  in  1874.  The  ‘Mauser, 
1882,’  was  adopted  by  the  Servian  government  in  1882. 
After  that  date  he  made  the  Turkish  model  in  1887,  the 
Belgian  repeating  rifle  in  1889,  the  Argentine  model  in 
1891,  the  Spanish  model  in  1893  (adopted  with  slight 
change  throughout  South  and  Central  America),  and  in 
1896  a  rifle  for  the  Swedish  army.  The  German  models 
of  1898  and  1871-84  are  largely  due  to  him.  Typical  of 
his  rifles  are  the  Belgian  model  of  1889  and  the  Argen¬ 
tine  of  1891,  both  magazine  rifles  with  no  cut-off,  but 
capable  of  single  fire  by  replacing  the  top  cartridge  in 
the  magazine  after  each  discharge.  The  magazine  holds 
five  cartridges,  lies  in  front  of  the  trigger  guard  and 
under  the  receiver,  is  fixed  in  type  but  easily  cleaned. 
The  gun  can  be  charged  through  the  receiver  with  one 
cartridge  or  the  five  from  the  magazine  may  be  stripped 
together  from  a  metal  clip,  independently  of  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  the  magazine,  and  pushed  to  the  right  on  the 
closing  of  the  bolt. 

MAUSOLEUM,  n.  maw'sd-le'um  [from  the  gorgeous 
tomb  of  Mausolus ]:  a  stately  tomb  or  monument.  Mau'- 
sole'an,  a.  -le’an,  pert,  to  a  mausoleum.  A  Mausoleum 
is  a  large  sepulchral  monument  containing  a  chamber  in 
•which  urns  or  coffins  are  deposited.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  tomb  erected  at  Halicarnassus  to  Mausolus, 
King  of  Caria,  by  his  disconsolate  widow,  Artemisia,  B.c. 
353.  It  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments  of 
the  kind,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  It  was  described  by  Pliny  and  other  ancient 
writers,  as  late  as  the  12th  c.,  and  must  have  been  over¬ 
thrown,  probably  by  an  earthquake,  during  the  following 
two  centuries,  for  all  trace  of  it  had  disappeared,  except 
some  marble  steps,  when  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  1404,  took  possession  of  the  site  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus,  then  occupied  by  a  small  village  called  Cleesy. 
While  excavating  among  the  ruins  for  building  materials, 
the  knights  discovered  a  large  chamber  decorated  with 
marble  pilasters,  and  with  richly  inlaid  panels.  The  sar- 
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Cophagus  of  the  founder  was  also  discovered  in  another 
great  hall.  Excavations  have  been  recently  made  by  New¬ 
ton,  assisted  by  the  British  govt.,  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  to  light  many  of  the  beautiful  sculptures  of 
the  Mausoleum;  among  others,  the  fragments  of  the 
statue  of  King  Mausolus  (now  pieced  together  in  the 
British  Museum),  and  a  portion  of  the  Quadriga  which 
crowned  the  monument.  Many  fragments  of  lions,  dogs, 
etc.,  and  a  beautiful  sculpture  of  a  horse,  have  been 
found;  also  portions  of  friezes,  of  fine  design  and  work¬ 
manship,  the  subjects  of  which  invariably  are  Creeks  in 
conflict  with.  Amazons.  The  plan  of  the  basement  has 
been  traced,  the  area  being  126  ft.  by  100  ft.,  and  from 
the  fragments  of  columns,  Ionic  capitals,  etc.,  which 
have  been  found,  the  description  of  Pliny  has  been  veri¬ 
fied.  The  Mausoleum  consisted  of  a  basement  65  ft.  high, 
on  which  stood  an  Ionic  colonnade  23£  ft.  high,  sur 
mounted  by  a  pyramid,  rising  in  steps  to  a  similar 
height,  and  on  the  apex  of  which  stood  a  colossal  group, 
about  14  ft.  in  height,  of  Mausolus  and  his  wife  in  the 
Quadriga;  these  statues  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  Scopas.  The  above  dimensions,  from  New¬ 
ton’s  restoration,  are  disputed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  and  oth¬ 
ers;  but  all  agree  that  the  total  height,  140  ft.,  given  by 
Pliny  is  probably  accurate. 

MAUVAISES  TERRES,  mo-vaz-tar'  [Fr.  Bad 
Lands]:  general  name  for  peculiarly  worthless  tracts; 
usually  bare  of  vegetation,  treeless,  and  desolate;  though 
sometimes  affording  a  little  pasturage  in  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son.  The  underlying  rock  is  usually  tertiary,  and  fossil 
remains  of  mammals  abound.  One  of  the  chief  regions 
of  Mauvaises  Terres  is  that  on  the  White  river,  a  branch 
of  the  Mo.  river.  Other  examples  are  in  Colorado,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Dakota,  and  other  western  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

MAUVE,  n.  mov  [F.  mauve — from  L.  malva,  a  mal¬ 
low,  the  petals  of  which  have  purple  markings]:  purple 
dye  obtained  from  aniline,  one  of  the  constituents  of 
coal-tar.  Mauvine,  a.  mov’m,  pert,  to  the  color  mauve. — 
Sec  Dyestuffs. 

MAVERICK,  n.  mav’er-ik  [named  after  a  Mr.  Maver¬ 
ick,  a  large  cattle  owner,  who  neglected  to  brand  his 
yearlings,  whence  they  were  called  Mavericks]:  in  Texas, 
an  unbranded  yearling,  especially  one  appropriated  by  a 
chance  finder.  This  term,  in  common  use  in  the  cattle 
country  of  the  United  States,  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  name  of  Samuel  Maverick,  a  Texas  lawyer  and  poli¬ 
tician,  who,  having  accepted  a  herd  of  400  head  of  cattle 
in  payment  of  a  debt,  left  them  in  charge  of  one  of  his 
men.  They  were  neglected  and  allowed  to  run  wild,  and 
when  the  calves  were  born  they  were  of  course  appropri¬ 
ated  by  other  ranchers  and  branded  with  their  marks, 
and  so  passed  to  their  undisputable  ownership.  As  the 
ownership  of  the  cattle  was  determined  by  the  brand,  it 
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may  easily  be  seen  why  the  name  ‘Maverick’s’  was  given 
to  all  calves  caught  straying  from  the  herd.  From  this 
use  of  the  word  grew  a  wider  application  to  anything 
dishonestly  come  by. 

MAVIS,  n.  ma'vis  [F.  mauvis;  OF.  malvis,  the  mavis 
—from  mid.  L.  malvitius — from  L.  malum ,  bad,  destruc¬ 
tive;  vitis,  a  vine]:  in  Scot.,  a  bird,  also  called  the  song- 
thrush — so  named  from  being  destructive  to  vines;  the 
red-wing. 

MAVOR,  James:  English  political  economist:  b.  Stran¬ 
raer,  Scotland,  1854,  Dec.  8.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the 
Scottish  Art  Review ;  was  university  extension  lecturer  on 
political  economy;  in  1888  became  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Saint  Mungo’s  College,  Glasgow,  and  in  1892 
professor  of  political  economy  and  constitutional  history 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  Canada.  He  has  written: 
Wages,  Theories  and  Statistics  (1888);  Economic  Theory 
and  History  Tables  and  Diagrams  (1890);  Scottish  Rail¬ 
way  Strike  (1891);  Currency  Reform  (1891);  Economic 
Study  and  Public  and  Private  Charity  (1892);  English 
Railway  Rate  Question  (1894);  has  edited  Handbook  of 
Canada  for  1897;  and  has  prepared  reports  on  Labor 
Colonies  in  Germany  (1893);  Immigration  into  Canada 
from  Europe  (1900);  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts 
(1900);  Papers  on  Municipal  Affairs  (1904);  etc.  He 
has  been  interested  in  the  currency  question  and  has 
served  as  vice-president  of  the  Bimetallic  League. 
MAVROCORDA'TO.  See  Maurocordatos. 

MAW,  n.  maw  [Dut.  maag;  Icel.  magi ;  Ger,  magen ; 
O.H.G.  mago,  the  stomach;  Fin.  mako,  stomach;  maku, 
taste]:  the  stomach,  used  only  of  animals,  except  in  con¬ 
tempt;  the  craw  of  a  fowl.  Maw'-skin,  n.  stomach  of  a 
calf  prepared  for  making  cheese  rennet.  Maw'-worm,  a 
worm  that  infests  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

MAWKISH,  a.  mawk'ish  [Scot,  mauk,  a  maggot:  Sw. 
mask;  Norw.  makk,  a  grub,  a  worm:  Icel.  madkr,  a  mag¬ 
got — lit.,  maggoty,  then  loathesome]:  apt  to  cause  satiety 
or  loathing;  disgusting;  insipid;  affectedly;  sentimental. 
Mawk'ishly,  ad.  - Vi .  Mawk'ishness,  n.  -nes,  aptness  to 
cause  loathing. 

MAWMET,  n.  maw'met  [a  corruption  of  Mahomet ]: 
in  OE.,  an  idol;  a  puppet — so  named  by  Christians  of 
the  middle  ages  from  the  fact  of  Mahomet  being  the 
object  of  their  detestation.  Mawmetry,  n.  maw'met-n, 
the  religion  of  Mahomet;  idolatry. 

MAW-SEED:  name  for  Poppy-seed  ( Papaver  somni- 
ferum )  sold  as  food  for  cage-birds.  Maw-seed  is  given 
to  birds  especially  when  moulting. 

MAX,  Gabriel  von:  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
modern  painters:  b.  Prague,  1840,  Aug.  25;  second  son 
of  Joseph  Max  (sculptor,  d.  1855);  of  mingled  German 
and  Czech  (Bohemian)  parentage.  Max  gained  distinc- 
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tion  and  fame  first  by  his  Crucified  St.  Julia.  He  is  pre¬ 
eminent  among  painters  as  a  poet  of  deep,  tender,  and 
genuine  feeling,  with  extreme  fertility  of  imagination, 
and  refined  vigor  and  breadth  in  execution.  His  Friihl- 
ingsmdrchen  or  Spring  Tale  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
at  the  Vienna  Exposition  1873,  and  sold  the  next  year 
for  15,250  marks.  His  Light,  also  at  the  Vienna  Exposi¬ 
tion,  representing  a  blind  girl  sitting  at  the  extrance  of 
the  catacombs  offering  to  each  comer  a  lighted  lamp,  is 
among  his  most  remarkable  productions.  No  more  notable 
picture  was  seen  at  the  Paris  Exposition  1878,  than 
Max’s  Christ  Awakening  the  Little  Daughter  of  Jairus 
from  Death,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
Ycrk.  The  number  and  variety  of  Max’s  productions  are 
large.  He  was  ennobled  in  1900. 

MAXEN'TIUS,  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius,  Roman 
emperor  306-312.  See  Constantine  I.,  the  Great. 

MAXILLA,  n.  maks-iVla,  Maxil'l.®,  n.  plu.  -le  [L. 
maxilla,  a  jaw]:  one  of  the  jaw  bones;  specifically  the 
upper  jaw,  the  lower  jaw  being  called  the  mandible;  a 
jawbone;  among  articulate  animals,  the  lower  pairs  of 
horizontal  jaws.  Maxillar,  a.  maks'il-ler,  or  Maxillary, 
a.  mdks'il-ler-i  or  mdks-iVler-i,  pertaining  to  the  jaw  or 
jawbone.  Maxilliform,  a.  mdks-il'li-fawrm  [L.  forma, 
shape]:  jaw-shaped. 

MAXILLIPED,  n.  maks-iVli-ped  [L.  maxilla,  a  jaw; 
pedem,  a  foot]:  a  jaw-foot;  the  footlike  appendage  of 
the  mouth  of  a  crab  or  lobster  behind  the  maxillae. 

MAXIM,  n.  maks'im  [F.  maxime;  Sp.  maxima,  a  maxim 
— from  mid.  L.  maxima,  with  sententia,  the  greatest  sen¬ 
timent  or  sentence — that  is,  the  weightiest]:  a  leading 
or  established  truth;  an  adage;  a  proverb. — Syn.:  apho¬ 
rism;  apothegm;  saying;  axiom;  by- word;  saw;  truism; 
principle. 

MAX'IM,  Sir  Hiram  Stevens:  American  inventor  and 
engineer:  b.  Sangersville,  Me.,  1840,  Feb.  5.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  carriage-maker  in  his  youth;  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  a  machine-shop  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  where 
he  perfected  his  knowledge  of  mechanical  engineering 
and  drawing  and  supplemented  his  scanty  education,  he 
went  to  Boston  as  foreman  in  a  factory  of  philosophical 
apparatus.  From  Boston  he  went  to  New  York  as  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works  and  Shipbuilding  Com¬ 
pany;  took  out  patents  for  an  automatic  gas  machine  in 
1867,  and  in  1877  for  an  incandescent  electric  light 
which  would  burn  a  month  and  a  half.  At  about  the 
same  time  he  designed  a  process  for  flashing  electric 
carbons  and  another  for  ‘standardizing’  them.  In  1881-2 
he  utilized  the  force  of  a  gun’s  recoil  to  reload  the  gun 
and  fire  770  shots  a  minute.  The  Maxim-Nordenfelt 
Company,  combining  Maxim’s  machine-gun  patents  with 
those  of  Nordenfelt,  was  formed  in  1888,  and  reorgan¬ 
ized  in  189.7  as  Vickers  Sons  and  Maxim.  His  other  pot 
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ents  are  for  various  smokeless  powders  and  several 
motors,  mostly  driven  by  petroleum.  Of  late  much  of  his 
time  has  been  spent  in  studying  aeronautics.  He  became 
an  English  subject  because  of  the  alleged  unfairness  to¬ 
ward  him  of  the  United  States  government,  and  in  1901 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria. 

MAXIM,  Hudson:  inventor,  mechanical  engineer:  b. 
Orneville,  Me.,  1853,  Feb.  3.  Left  school  at  25  years  of 
age,  after  completing  his  academic  studies  at  Kent’s 
Hill,  Me.,  where  he  paid  special  attention  to  chemistry, 
engineering  and  the  natural  sciences.  In  1875  he  formu¬ 
lated  the  hypothesis  of  the  compound  nature  of  so-called 
atoms,  which  has  become  a  generally  accepted  theory  only 
within  the  past  few  years  as  a  result  of  experiments  on 
radiant  matter.  Mr.  Maxim’s  theory  was  published  in  the 
Scientific  American  Supplement  in  1889.  His  theory  was 
that  all  matter  is  one  in  the  ultimate  and  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  matter  and  the  manifestations  of  force 
are  due  to  the  difference  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
ultimate  atoms. 

He  engaged  as  printer  and  publisher  of  subscription 
books,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1883.  Of  one  book,  of  which  he 
was  the  author,  entitled  PenworTc  Self -Instructor,  nearly 
500,000  copies  were  sold.  While  in  Pittsfield  he  invented  a 
process  for  printing  in  colors,  which  was  tried  in  the 
Evening  Journal  of  that  city.  This  wa3  probably  the  first 
daily  newspaper  issued  in  colors. 

Since  1888  he  has  been  engaged  as  inventor  and  manu¬ 
facturer  of  torpedoes  and  explosives;  was  the  first  maker 
of  smokeless  powder  in  the  United  States  and  the  first 
to  submit  samples  to  the  United  States  government  for 
trial.  Built  dynamite  factory  and  smokeless  powder  mill 
at  Maxim,  N.  J.  (named  for  him),  1890.  Sold  smokeless 
powder  inventions  to  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  1897,  and  since  then  has  been  consult¬ 
ing  engineer  and  expert  in  experimental  department  of 
that  company.  Joint  inventor  (with  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Schiipphaus)  of  the  Maxim-Schiipphaus  smokeless  pow¬ 
der,  adopted  by  the  United  States  government.  Invented 
and  sold  to  the  United  States  government  in  1901  the 
formula  of  Maximite  (q.v.),  which  was  the  first  high  ex¬ 
plosive  to  be  fired  through  heavy  armor  plate.  Invented 
process  of  making  calcium-carbide  by  electric  incan¬ 
descence  of  a  molten  carbide  conductor,  now  in  general 
use,  and  sold  invention  to  Union  Carbide  Co.  Has  for 
past  eight  years  experimented  with  the  Hudson  Maxim 
automobile  torpedo,  driven  by  a  new  self-combustive  ma¬ 
terial  of  his  own  invention,  which  he  has  named  ‘motor- 
ite.’  Inventor  of  process  and  apparatus  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  multi-perforated  powder  grains;  improvements  in 
smokeless  powder  grains;  safety  detonating  fuses  for 
high  explosive  projectiles,  and  numerous  other  inventions; 
has  50  or  more  United  States  patents  now  pending. 
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MAXIMA  AND  MINIMA:  in  mathematics:  values  of 
a  varying  quantity  at  which  it  ceases  to  increase  and  be¬ 
gins  to  decrease,  or  ceases  to  decrease  and  begins  to 
increase.  These  need  not  necessarily  be  the  greatest  or 
least  values  of  the  quantity  concerned.  Problems  in  max¬ 
ima  and  minima  are  sometimes  treated  by  algebra,  but 
usually  require  the  methods  of  the  calculus  for  their  solu¬ 
tion.  For  example,  if  it  be  required  to  cut  from  each 
corner  of  a  rectangular  sheet  of  pasteboard  (sides  a  and 
b)  a  square  of  side  x  such  that  the  remaining  sheet  shall 
fold  into  a  box  of  maximum  contents,  we  have  for  the 
contents  of  the  box  x  (a  —  2x )  (b  —  2x)  or  4x 3 — ■ 
2(a b)  x2  4- ab  x.  The  derivative  of  this  expression 
is  12  a;2  —  4  (a  +  b)  x  +  a  b,  and  for  a  maximum,  or 
minimum,  this  must  be  0.  Hence 

x—  \  (a  +  b  ±  Va2  —  ab  +  b*). 

If,  for  example,  a  — 15  and  b  =  8,  we  have  a;  =  6  or  1§, 
but  the  former  value  is  rejected  as  physically  impossible; 
a?  =  l§  gives  a  maximum. 

MAXIMIANISTS,  n.  maks-im'i-an-ists :  in  chh.  hist., 
sect  of  Donatists  (q.v.).  They  derived  their  name  from 
Maximianus,  their  leader. 

MAXIMIA'NUS  (or  Maximian  I.),  Marcus  Aurelius 
Valerius — surnamed  Herculius,  Roman  emperor  286- 
305.  See  Diocletianus. 

MAXIMIA'NUS  (or  Maximian  II.),  Galerius  Vale¬ 
rius,  Roman  emperor  305-311:  usually  called  Galerius 
(q.v.). 

MAXIMILIAN,  n.  maks-i-miV  yan  [named  after  King 
Maximilian] :  a  Bavarian  gold  coin,  value  $3.24. 

MAXIMILIAN,  malcs-i-miVyan,  Ger.  mak-se-me'le-an, 
I.,  Roman  emperor:  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
German  emperors:  1459,  Mar.  22 — 1519,  Jan.  12;  (em¬ 
peror  1493-1519);  b.  Neustadt,  near  Vienna;  son  and 
successor  of  Frederick  III.  In  his  19th  year  he  married 
Maria,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  was  soon  involved  in  war  with  Louis 
XI.  of  France,  who  attempted  to  seize  some  of  her  pos¬ 
sessions.  Maximilian,  though  successful  in  the  field,  was 
compelled,  by  the  intrigues  of  Louis  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  disaffection  stirred  up  there,  to  betroth  his  daughter, 
Margaret,  four  years  old,  to  the  Dauphin,  afterward 
Charles  VIII.;  and  to  give  Artois,  Flanders,  and  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  as  her  dowry.  In  1486,  he  was 
elected  king  of  the  Romans.  Insurrections  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  encouraged  and  supported  by  France,  occupied 
much  of  his  time,  and  again  involved  him  in  war  with 
Louis  XI.  He  afterward  repelled  the  Hungarians,  who 
had  seized  great  part  of  the  Austrian  territories  on  the 
Danube;  and  the  Turks,  who  1492  invaded  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Steiermark.  He  again  took  up  arms  against 
France,  because  Charles  VIII.  sent  back  his  daughter, 
and  married  Anne  of  Bretagne,  in  order  to  acquire  that 
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great  province.  A  peace  was  however  concluded  at 
Senlis  1493,  Maximilian  receiving  back  the  provinces 
which  he  had  given  with  his  daughter.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  1493,  he  became  emperor;  and  subsequently 
married  Bianca  Sforza,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Milan. 
He  applied  himself  with  wisdom  and  vigor  to  the  internal 
administration  of  the  empire,  took  measures  for  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace  in  Germany,  and  encouraged  arts  and 
sciences.  But  he  was  soon  again  involved  in  wars  against 
the  Swiss,  the  Venetians,  and  France.  He  sought  to  put 
a  stop  to  French  conquests  in  Italy,  and  was  at  first  suc¬ 
cessful;  but  after  various  changes  of  fortune,  and  years 
of  war,  mingled  with  many  political  complications,  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  Milan  to  France,  and  Verona  to 
the  Venetians.  Nor  was  Maximilian  more  successful 
against  the  Swiss,  who  1499  completely  separated  them¬ 
selves  from  the  German  empire.  The  hereditary  do¬ 
minions  of  his  house,  however,  were  increased  during 
his  reign  by  several  fortunate  additions;  the  marriage 
of  his  son  Philip  with  the  Infanta  Juana,  and  of  his 
daughter  Margaret  with  the  Infant  Juan  of  Spain,  led 
to  the  subsequent  union  of  Spain  with  Austria;  while 
the  marriage  of  two  of  his  grandchildren  with  the  son 
and  daughter  of  Ladislaus,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bo¬ 
hemia,  brought  both  these  kingdoms  to  the  Austrian 
monarchy.  Maximilian  died  at  Weis,  in  Upper  Austria. 
He  was  of  chivalrous  character.  He  wrote  various  works 
on  war,  gardening,  hunting,  and  architecture,  some 
poems,  and  an  autobiography  full  of  marvels. 

MAXIMILIAN  II.,  Joseph,  King  of  Bavaria:  1811, 
Nov.  28 — 1864,  Mar.  (reigned  1848-64);  son  of  Ludvig  I. 
He  married  1842  Princess  Maria  Hedwig,  cousin  of 
William  I.,  German  emperor.  Until  1848  he  took  no 
part  in  political  affairs,  but  busied  himself  in  agricul¬ 
tural  and  other  improvements,  and  in  literature  and 
science.  In  that  year  of  revolutionary  excitement,  he, 
was  suddenly  called  to  the  throne,  on  his  father’s  abdica¬ 
tion,  and  adopted  a  policy  accordant  with  the  liberal 
tendencies  of  the  time.  Reactionary  measures  were  after¬ 
ward  to  some  extent  adopted;  but  Maximilian’s  reign 
was  signalized  chiefly  by  the  encouragement  of  science. 
He  was  regarded  with  no  favor  by  the  ultramontane 
party;  but  without  respect  to  their  opposition,  he  brought 
to  Munich  men  of  liberal  opinions,  eminent  in  literature 
and  science. 

MAXIMIL'IAN  (Ferdinand  Maximilian  Joseph), 
Archduke  of  Austria  (Emperor  in  Mexico  1864-67): 
1832,  July  6 — 1867,  June  19;  b.  Vienna;  second  son  of 
Archduke  Francis  Charles  of  Austria,  and  younger 
brother  of  Francis  Joseph  I.  Maximilian,  who  received 
a  careful  education,  was  very  popular  as  governor  of  the 
Lombard-Venetian  kingdom.  In  1862,  Napoleon  III.  of 
France  deemed  his  way  open — by  reason  of  the  rebellion 
in  the  United  States — to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
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Mexico  (q.v.),  and  in  1863  called  together  an  assembly 
of  notables.  This  body  decided  in  favor  of  monarchy; 
and  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  offer  the  crown  of 
Mexico  to  Maximilian.  After  deliberation  he  solemnly 
accepted  it;  and  1864,  June,  he  entered  Mexico.  He  was 
of  course  warmly  welcomed  by  the  clergy  and  the  army; 
but  he  soon  found  that  they  expected  him  to  sanction 
abuses  which  he  felt  bound  to  condemn;  though  he 
gained  the  support  of  the  liberals.  He  was  supported  by 
French  troops;  and  for  a  time  all  went  well;  but  he 
vainly  tried  to  reconcile  Mexican  parties,  who  had  no 
other  object  in  view  than  power  and  place.  A  proclama¬ 
tion  that  he  was  induced  to  make  1865,  Oct.,  threatening 
death  under  the  laws  of  war  to  all  who  offered  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  government  (asked  for  merely  to  suppress 
brigandage),  was  so  employed  both  by  the  imperialist 
and  French  commanders  that  under  it  many  estimable 
liberal  officers  were  cruelly  shot  as  robbers.  Juarez  and 
his  followers  again  raised  the  standard  of  independence. 
At  the  same  time  Louis  Napoleon  had  to  contemplate  the 
necessary  withdrawal  of  his  troops.  In  vain  Empress 
Carlotta,  daughter  of  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium,  went  to 
Europe  to  enlist  support  for  her  husband;  her  reason 
gave  way  under  continued  disappointment,  grief,  and 
excitement.  The  French  were  most  anxious  that  Maxi¬ 
milian  should  leave  with  their  troops;  and  it  had  become 
evident  that  abdication  wras  the  only  course  open  to  him; 
still  he  felt  bound  as  a  man  of  honor  to  remain,  and 
share  the  fate  of  his  followers.  At  the  head  of  10,000 
men  he  made  a  brave  defense  of  Queretaro  against  a 
liberal  army  under  Escobedo.  1867,  May  15,  he  attempted 
to  escape  through  the  enemy’s  lines,  but  was  captured. 
The  liberal  minister  of  war  ordered  Maximilian  and 
Generals  Miramon  and  Mejia  to  be  tried  by  court- 
martial;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  European  ministers 
protested  against  this  breach  of  the  laws  of  civilized 
warfare.  The  course  of  the  trial  was  determined  from 
the  first;  the  charges  rested  chiefly  on  the  proclamation 
above  referred  to  and  the  executions  which  had  followed 
it.  July  19,  the  three  prisoners  were  shot.  After  some 
delay,  the  body  of  Maximilian  was  given  up  to  his 
relatives,  and  was  conveyed  to  Europe  in  an  Austrian 
frigate,  and  interred  at  Vienna  in  the  imperial  vault. 
After  the  death  of  Maximilian  his  papers  were  published 
under  the  title  of  Aus  Meinem  Leben;  Beiseskizzen, 
Aphorismen,  Gedichte,  etc.  (7  vols.  1867). 

MAXIMITE:  a  high  explosive  employed  as  a  bursting 
charge  for  projectiles,  invented  by  Hudson  Maxim  (q.v.). 
The  secret  of  the  invention,  and  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  use  of  the  explosive,  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  government  in  1901,  after  very  exhaustive  trials 
at  Sandy  Hook  proving  grounds.  Maximite  was  the  first 
high  explosive  to  be  successfully  employed  as  a  bursting 
charge  for  armor-piercing  projectiles.  This  explosive, 
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while  it  is  claimed  to  be  50  per  cent,  more  powerful 
than  ordinary  dynamite,  is  so  insensitive  that  it  will  not 
only  safely  withstand  the  shock  of  discharge  from  the 
gun,  but  will  also  stand  the  far  greater  shock  of  pene¬ 
trating  armor-plate  as  thick  as  the  projectile  containing 
it  is  capable  of  passing  through,  the  projectile  being 
then  exploded  immediately  behind  the  plate  with  a  de¬ 
lay  action  detonating  fuse. 

Ignited  in  the  open,  maximite  simply  burns  like  pitch. 
Projectiles  are  charged  with  it  by  the  simple  process  of 
melting  and  pouring,  the  explosive  solidifying  on  cool¬ 
ing,  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  walls  of  the  shell.  Max¬ 
imite  is  known  to  be  a  picric  acid  compound. 

MAXIMUM,  n.  maks'i-mum  [L.  maximum,  the  great¬ 
est]:  the  greatest  number,  quantity,  or  degree  attainable 
in  any  given  case;  opposed  to  minimum,  the  smallest;  the 
highest  price  as  fixed  by  some  law  or  regulation:  Adj. 
the  greatest.  Maximize,  v.  maks'-i-miz,  to  carry  up  to  a 
maximum.  Maximizing,  imp.  Maximized,  pp.  -mizd. 

MAX'WELL,  maks'wel,  Augustus  Emmett:  American 
jurist:  b.  Elberton,  Ga.,  1820,  Sept.  21;  d.  Shipley,  Ela., 
1903,  May  5.  He  was  educated  in  Alabama  and  in  the 
University  of  Virginia;  settled  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  in 
1845;  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  then  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  and  later  attorney-general;  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1853,  serving  until  1857;  and  from  1862  to 
1865  was  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  Confederate 
States,  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  ex-Senator  Vest, 
he  was  the  last  survivor.  After  the  war  he  was  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Florida  (1866),  circuit  judge 
(1877-85),  and  chief  justice  of  the  state  (1887-91). 

MAXWELL,  Sir  Herbert  Eustace,  f.r.s.,  ll.d.,  7th 
Baronet  of  Monteith:  Scottish  author:  b.  Edinburgh 
1845,  Jan.  8.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  was  junior 
lord  of  the  treasury  1886-92,  and  is  president  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Among  his  many 
publications  are:  Noontide  Essays  (1892);  Scottish  Land 
Names  (1894);  Bainy  Days  in  a  Library  (1896);  Sixty 
Years  a.  Queen  (1897);  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
(1899);  Memoirs  of  George  Bomney  (1902);  The  Creevy 
Papers  (1903);  British  Fresh-Water  Fishes  (1904);  etc. 

MAXWELL,  James  Clerk:  Scottish  natural  philoso¬ 
pher:  b.  Edinburgh  1831,  Nov.  13;  d.  Cambridge,  Eng¬ 
land,  1879,  Nov.  5.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1856  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  held  that  office  till  its  amalgama¬ 
tion  with  King’s  College  to  form  the  University  of  Aber¬ 
deen  in  1860,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  chair 
in  King’s  College,  London.  In  1857  he  obtained  the 
Adams  prize  at  Cambridge  for  an  essay  On  the  Stability 
of  Motion  of  Saturn’s  Bings.  From  1855  to  1872  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  investigations  on  Perception  of  Color,  and 
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Color  Blindness ,  which  obtained  for  him  the  Rumford 
medal  and  his  election  as  f.r.s.  He  resigned  his  chair 
in  1865,  and  in  1871  was  elected  unopposed  to  the  newly 
founded  chair  of  experimental  physics  at  Cambridge. 
He  directed  the  formation  of  the  Cavendish  laboratory 
founded  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  opened  in  1874. 
In  1871  he  published  his  Theory  of  Heat ,  which  has  gone 
through  several  editions.  In  1873  appeared  his  great 
wrork,  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Maxwell’s  fame  will 
rest  on  his  being  the  one  who  took  the  first  grand  step 
toward  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  electrical 
phenomena.  He  rejected  the  theory  of  electrical  ‘action 
at  a  distance,’  and  sought  to  explain  all  electrical  and 
magnetic  phenomena  as  the  results  of  local  strains  and 
motions  in  a  medium  whose  contiguous  parts  only  act  on 
one  another  by  pressure  and  tension.  His  scientific  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  collected  by  W.  D.  Niven  (1890).  Con¬ 
sult:  Campbell  and  Garrett,  James  Cleric  Maxwell  (1882); 
Glazebrook  James  Cleric  Maxwell  and  Modern  Physics 
(1896). 

MAX'WELL,  William:  revolutionary  soldier:  about 
1735 — 1798,  Nov.  12;  of  Irish  origin.  He  served  in  the 
English  army  in  America  as  early  as  1758,  to  the  close 
of  the  French  war  (1765),  and  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  Revolution.  He  was  in  the  expedition  of  1776  to 
Canada  as  colonel  commanding  a  New  Jersey  battalion; 
was  made  brigadier-general  by  Congress  1776,  Oct.  23; 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown, 
commanding  a  New  Jersey  brigade;  was  in  the  pursuit  of 
Clinton;  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Mon¬ 
mouth;  shared  in  the  expedition  of  Sullivan  against  the 
New  York  Indians  1779;  was  in  the  battle  of  Spring- 
field  1780,  June  20. 

MAY,  v.  ma  [Goth,  magan;  Icel.  mega;  Sw.  ma,  to  be 
able]:  an  auxiliary  verb  expressing  liberty,  desire,  or 
wish;  to  be  able;  to  be  free  to  act;  to  be  possible,  as  it 
may  be  so;  to  be  permitted  or  allowed;  to  be  by  chance, 
as  how  old  may  he  be.  Maybe,  perhaps;  by  chance. 
Might,  pt.  mxt. 

MAY,  n.  ma  [Lat.  Mains,  probably  from  a  root  mag, 
or  Skr.  mah,  to  grow]:  fifth  month  of  our  year;  third 
of  the  old  Roman  calendar;  so  named  as  being  the  month 
of  growth.  It  comprises  31  days.  The  derivation  of 
the  name  from  Maia,  mother  of  Mercury,  is  not  tenable, 
for  the  name  wras  in  use  among  the  Romans  before  they 
knew  anything  of  either  Mercury  or  his  mother.  May'- 
ing,  n.  a  celebration  of  May  1.  May-blossom  or  -flower, 
in  England,  the  hawthorn-flower:  in  the  United  States 
the  trailing  arbutus  (see  Epig^ea  Repens).  May-bug, 
the  chafer.  May-day,  first  day  of  May.  May-dew,  dew 
gathered  on  May-day.  May-duke,  variety  of  cherry. 
May- fly,  fly  appearing  in  May  (see  Ephemera).  May- 
morn,  freshness;  vigor.  May-pole,  a  pole  round  which 
dances  are  held  on  May-day.  May-queen,  girl  crowned 
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with  flowers  on  May-day. — May  has  been  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  time  for  gladness.  The  outbreak  into  new 
life  and  beauty  which  marks  nature,  instinctively  ex¬ 
cites.  The  first  emotion  is  a  desire  to  seize  some  part 
of  that  profusion  of  flower  or  blossom  which  spreads 
around,  to  set  it  up  in  decorative  fashion,  and  to  let 
the  pleasure  which  it  excites  find  expression  in  dance 
and  song;  and  among  pagans  the  tendency  has  been  to 
render  to  this  vegetative  trophy  a  sort  of  homage. 
Among  the  Romans,  the  feeling  of  the  time  found  vent 
in  their  Floralia,  or  Floral  Games,  which  began  Apr.  28, 
and  lasted  a  few  days.  May  1 — May-day — was  the  chief 
day  in  the  ancient  and  more  modern  festival.  Among 
the  old  Celtic  peoples,  a  festival  called  Beltein  (q.v.) 
also  was  held  on  this  day,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  connected  with  flowers.  In  England,  as  we  learn 
from  Chaucer  and  other  writers,  it  was  customary,  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  ages,  for  all,  both  high  and  low — even 
the  court  itself — to  go  out  on  the  first  May  morning  at 
an  early  hour  £to  fetch  the  flowers  fresh.’  Hawthorn 
(q.v.)  branches  also  were  gathered;  these  were  brought 
home  about  sunrise,  with  accompaniments  of  horn  and 
tabor,  and  all  possible  signs  of  joy  and  merriment.  The 
people  then  proceeded  to  decorate  the  doors  and  windows 
of  their  houses  with  the  spoils.  By  a  natural  transition 
of  ideas,  they  gave  the  hawthorn  bloom  the  name  ‘the 
May’;  they  called  the  ceremony  ‘the  bringing  home  the 
May’;  they  spoke  of  the  expedition  to  the  woods  as 
‘going  a-Maying.’  The  fairest  maid  of  the  village  was 
crowned  with  flowers  as  the  ‘Queen  of  the  May’;  placed 
in  a  little  bower  or  arbor,  where  she  sat  in  state,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  homage  and  admiration  of  the  youthful  revellers, 
who  danced  and  sang  around  her.  This  custom  of  having 
a  May  queen  seems  a  relic  of  the  old  Roman  celebration 
of  the  day  when  the  goddess  Flora  was  specially  wor¬ 
shipped.  How  thoroughly  recognized  the  custom  had  be¬ 
come  in  England  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  heads  of  the  corporation 
of  London  went  out  into  the  high  grounds  of  Kent  to 
gather  the  May — the  king  and  his  queen,  Catharine  of 
Aragon,  coming  from  their  palace  of  Greenwich,  and 
meeting  these  respected  dignitaries  on  Shooter’s  Hill. 
But  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  these  festive 
proceedings  was  the  erection  in  every  town  and  village 
of  a  fixed  pole — the  May-pole — as  high  as  the  mast  of 
a  vessel  of  100  tons,  on  which,  on  May  morning,  they 
suspended  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  round  which  the  people 
danced  in  rings  nearly  the  whole  day.  A  severe  blow 
was  given  to  these  merry  and  often  wild  revels,  by  the 
Puritans,  who  caused  May-poles  to  be  uprooted,  and  a 
stop  put  to  all  their  jollities.  They  were,  however,  re¬ 
vived  after  the  Restoration,  and  long  held  their  ground; 
but  they  have  now  almost  disappeared.  In  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  other  countries,  May-poles  were  common,  and 
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festive  sports  are  even  yet  observed.— In  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  May  is  known  as  ‘the  month  of  Mary/ 
being  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  mother. — See  Chambers’ 
Book  of  Days,  I.  569-582. 

MAY,  Edward  Harrison:  American  artist:  b.  London, 
England,  1824;  d.  Paris,  France,  1887,  May  17.  He 
came  to  America  when  a  boy,  studied  civil  engineering, 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  painting,  working  first  under 
Daniel  Huntington  in  New  York  and  then  under  Couture 
in  Paris.  He  painted  portraits  and  historical  and  genre 
subjects;  and  his  best  pictures  are  the  portraits  of  La- 
boulaye  (1866),  in  the  Union  Club,  New  York,  and  Anson 
Burlingame  (1869);  and  The  Dying  Brigand  (1855), 
now  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  Milton 
Dictating  to  His  Daughters;  and  Mary  Magdalene  at 
the  Sepulchre. 

MAY,  Ceorgiana  Marian  Craik:  English  novelist:  b. 
London,  England,  1831,  Apr.;  d.  St.  Leonard’s  Sussex, 
1895,  Nov.  1.  She  was  a  daughter  of  G-.  L.  Craik  anil 
was  married  to  A.  W.  May.  Her  principal  novels,  which 
are  concerned  mainly  with  domestic  life,  are:  Riverstone 
(1857);  Lost  and  Won  (1859);  Winifred's  Wooing 
(1862);  Mildred  (1868);  Sylvia's  Choice  (1874);  Hilary's 
Love  Story  (1880);  Godfrey  Helstone  (1884);  Patience 
Holt  (1891);  Dorcas;  Only  a  Butterfly;  Anne  Warwick. 

MAY,  Phil:  English  illustrator:  b.  Leeds  1864,  Apr. 
22;  d.  Camden  Hill  1903,  Aug.  5.  He  was  son  of  an  en¬ 
gineer;  had  his  schooling  in  Leeds;  was  apprenticed 
there  to  a  lawyer,  whom  he  soon  left  to  joint  a  company 
of  players;  for  them  he  designed  posters;  and  in  1884 
and  1885  began  drawing  for  Society  and  St.  Stephen's 
Review.  After  his  marriage  he  went  out  to  Sydney, 
Australia,  where  he  gained  some  fame  as  artist  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  was  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  newspaper 
illustration  to  a  very  scanty  use  of  line  and  a  complete 
omission  of  anything  else.  In  1887  he  went  to  Paris; 
returned  to  his  work  on  St.  Stephen's  Review;  then  be¬ 
gan  to  draw  for  Graphic,  traveling  through  America; 
and  shortly  after  Du  Maurier’s  death  was  taken  on  the 
staff  of  Punch.  He  must  rank  with  Leech,  Tenniel,  and 
the  other  great  British  caricaturists.  His  art  was  re¬ 
markably  simple  and  telling,  his  method,  it  is  said,  being 
to  reduce  an  elaborate  and  detailed  drawing  to  the  few¬ 
est  possible  lines.  He  was  particularly  happy  in  his  por¬ 
trayals  of  London  street-life,  which  are  full  of  humor 
and  sympathy;  his  parliament  sketches  are  only  less 
felicitous  and  the  likenesses  in  them  are  excellent.  His 
own  hatchet  face,  ‘banged’  hair,  and  ever-present  cigar 
figure  in  many  of  his  sketches.  From  1892  to  his  death 
he  published  Phil  May’s  Annual.  His  other  collections 
of  drawings  are:  Parson  and  Painter  (1891);  Phil  May's 
Sketch  Book  (1896),  and  Phil  May's  Gutter-Snipes 
(1896). 
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MAY,  Samuel:  American  reformer  and  Unitarian 
clergyman:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  1810,  Apr.  11;  d.  Leicester, 
Mass.,  1899,  Nov.  24.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1829,  and  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1833. 
In  1834  he  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
Leicester,  Mass.,  but  when  his  strong  abolitionist  views 
became  unacceptable  to  his  parishioners,  he  resigned 
(1846).  He  was  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  from  1847  to  1865,  and  secretary  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  for  several  years,  and 
was  continually  active  in  the  abolition  movement.  After 
the  Civil  war  he  interested  himself  in  many  other  re: 
forms,  and  in  1875  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Liberator  and  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard ;  and  published  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
and  Its  Victims. 

MAY,  Samuel  Joseph:  Unitarian  preacher  and  anti- 
slavery  philanthropist:  1797,  Sept.  12 — 1871,  July  1;  b. 
Boston.  A  graduate  of  Harvard,  1817,  and  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Divinity  School,  he  was  ordained,  Boston,  1822, 
Mar.  14,  and  settled  over  a  Unitarian  church  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Conn.;  heard,  and  was  converted  by,  Garrison’s 
earliest  anti-slavery  lectures  in  Boston  1830,  Oct.  14,  15, 
and  18;  assisted,  1831,  Nov.  13,  to  found  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Anti-Slavery  Society;  was  a  member  1833,  Dec.  4-6, 
of  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  which  formed  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  signed  its  ‘Declara¬ 
tion  of  Sentiments’;  1835-36  lectured  as  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society;  became  pastor  in 
S.  Scituate,  Mass.,  1836;  took  leading  part  in  a  peace 
convention,  Boston,  1838,  but  could  not  sign  the  non- 
resistance  ‘Declaration;’  1842  took  charge  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Normal  School  at  Lexington;  three  years 
later  became  pastor  of  Unitarian  church  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  there  resided  until  his  death.  On  account  of 
feeble  health  he  resigned  his  ministry  1868,  but  con¬ 
tinued  active  as  a  missionary  in  central  New  York.  His 
participation  in  the  rescue  of  the  slave  ‘Jerry/  at 
Syracuse  1851,  Oct.  1,  led  to  the  finding  of  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  him  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  His  bail-bond  was 
signed  by  Wm.  H.  Seward,  and  no  trial  was  had.  During 
the  Civil  war  May  was  conspicuous  in  labors  for  the 
Union  soldiers.  He  was  throughout  life  a  most  earnest, 
judicious,  and  effective  supporter  of  all  charitable,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  reform  movements;  a  man  of  warm  sym¬ 
pathies  and  unfailing  cheerfulness;  just,  brave,  and 
gentle.  At  his  death  in  Syracuse,  Jews,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  every  Protestant  denomination,  paid  public  tribute 
to  his  Christian  excellence.  He  published  Becollectio'hs 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict. 

MAYA,  ma'ya:  in  the  Purfinic  mythology  of  the  Hin¬ 
dus,  femininely  personified  will  or  energy  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  who,  by  her,  created  the  universe;  and  as,  in  this 
later  doctrine,  the  world  is  unreal  or  illusory,  Maya  as- 
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Bumes  in  it  the  character  of  Illusion  personified.  In  this 
sense,  Maya  occurs  also  in  the  later  Vedanta  philosophy, 
and  in  some  of  the  sectarian  philosophies  of  India. 

MAY'-APPLE.  See  Podophyllum. 

MAYAS,  ma'yas  or  ml'as,  The:  an  Indian  race  of 
Yucatan,  the  peninsular  southeastern  extremity  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  formerly,  with  the  kindred  Quiche  people,  a  wide¬ 
spread  family,  with  a  civilization  which  rivalled  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Peruvian,  Azetc,  and  Toltec  peoples.  The 
older  views,  and  to  some  extent  the  later  (Charnay), 
treat  the  Maya  culture  and  monuments  as  of  Toltec 
origin;  but  against  this  conclusion  stand  too  many  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  antiquity  and  independent  origin  of  the 
Maya-Quiche  civilization.  The  entire  northern  section  of 
Yucatan  was  once  the  Maya  seat  of  empire,  and  the 
home  of  a  flourishing  civilization,  systematically  watered 
by  artificial  lakes  and  underground  reservoirs,  rivalling 
the  water  supply  systems  of  Peru,  Egypt,  and  Babylon. 

Merida,  present  capital  of  Yucatan,  stands  on  the 
ruins  of  one  ancient  city,  wTith  those  of  seven  others 
about  it,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  peninsula. 
One  of  these,  Mayapan,  the  greatest  Maya  city,  had  been 
overthrown  a  hundred  years  before  the  Spanish  conquest 
by  the  revolt  of  feudatory  states.  Of  such  ruined  cities 
more  than  60  are  known,  almost  unexampled  monuments 
of  a  dead  and  buried  civilization. 

Fully  five-sixths  of  the  population  of  Yucatan  are  of 
nearly  pure  Maya  stock.  They  show  coarse  black  and 
straight  hair,  arched  noses,  and  reddish-brown  com¬ 
plexion,  as  in  other  American  Aborigines,  but  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  other  Indians  by  their  regular  fea¬ 
tures,  low  cheek-bones,  small  mouth  and  ears,  straight 
jaws,  frank  expression,  and  an  air  of  refinement  indicat¬ 
ing  a  highly  cultured  ancestry  (Keane),  a  race  rivalling, 
in  build,  intelligence,  and  expression,  most  of  the  rural 
classes  of  Europe  (Charnay).  Since  a  general  uprising 
of  the  mass  of  the  natives  (1846),  the  ruling  classes,  put¬ 
ting  down  the  revolt  by  Mexican  aid  (1847-53),  have 
joined  with  Mexico,  while  large  numbers  of  the  ruder 
natives  maintain,  on  the  coast  lands  beyond  the  Sierra 
Alta,  a  savage  independence,  and  make  ravaging  expe¬ 
ditions  northward.  They  are  ruled  by  a  queen  who  re¬ 
sides  at  Chan  Santa  Cruz,  not  far  inland  from  Belize. 
Although  fast  relapsing  into  heathenism,  they  keep  some 
vestiges  of  Christian  ceremony,  especially  reverence  for 
the  cross.  Spanish  iconoclastic  zeal  nearly  destroyed  the 
Maya  literature,  but  a  Spanish  Eelacion  of  the  conquest 
period  has  been  found  (1865),  and  with  some  relics  of 
the  language,  letters,  and  religion  of  old  Maya  days,  a 
considerable  study  is  now  possible  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  known  Indian  race. 

MAY  BEETLE,  or  June  Bug:  popular  names  for 
the  clumsy  brown  beetles  of  the  genus  Lachnosterna 
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(family  Scarabceidcc)  common  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  adults  fly  by  night  during  late  spring  and 
often  are  troublesome  upon  the  young  foliage  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  They  are  attracted  by  light  and  may  be 
trapped  in  this  way.  The  larvae  are  large,  brown-headed, 
white-bodied  grubs  which  feed  upon  the  roots  of  grass, 
etc.,  passing  one  or  more  years  in  the  ground.  For  this 
reason  strawberries  and  other  crops  which  they  attack 
should  not  be  planted  upon  freshly  turned  sod  land.  Late 
fall  plowing  is  often  practiced  to  destroy  them. 

.  MAY-BIRD:  a  gunner’s  name  for  various  shore-birds 
which  return  from  the  South  in  the  month  of  May,  espe¬ 
cially  the  knot.  In  New  England  the  black-bellied  plover, 
and  in  the  South  a  curlew,  are  called  May-birds  or  May- 
cocks. 

MAYENCE'.  See  Mainz. 

MAYENNE,  ma-yen'  (Lat.  Meduana ):  river  in  north¬ 
western  France,  which  rises  in  the  department  of  Orne, 
and  after  being  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Yarenne,  Cal- 
mont,  Ernee,  and  Oudon,  on  the  left  by  the  Jouanne  and 
Ouette,  debouches  at  Pont  de  Ce  into  the  Loire  under 
the  name  of  the  Maine,  having  become  navigable  50  m. 
s.  of  Mayenne. — This  river  gives  its  name  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mayenne. 

MAYENNE':  department  in  northwestern  France, 
formed  from  the  western  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Maine  and  the  northern  of  Anjou;  1,990  sq.m.  Mayenne, 
included  almost  entirely  within  the  basin  of  the  Loire, 
has  a  mild  climate,  but  only  a  partially  productive  soil, 
being  occupied  in  many  districts  by  extensive  sandy 
neaths.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  are  breeding  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  rearing  of  bees;  while  the  iron 
mines  and  marble  quarries  of  the  district  employ  the 
poorer  classes.  The  linen,  hemp,  and  paper  manufactures 
are  pf  some  importance.  Mayenne  is  divided  into  three 
arrondissements,  Laval,  Chateau-Gontier,  and  Mayenne. 
Pop.  (1901)  313,103. 

MAYER,  md'er,  Alfred  Marshall:  American  physi¬ 
cist:  b.  Baltimore  1836,  Nov.  13;  d.  Maplewood,  N.  J., 
1897,  July  13.  He  studied  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Balti¬ 
more;  spent  two  years  in  a  machine-shop  and  draughting- 
room;  specialized  in  chemistry  and  physics;  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  these  branches  in  the  University  of  Maryland 
(1856),  and  in  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.  (1859); 
after  two  years  of  study  in  Paris,  was  appointed  to  a 
chair  in  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg  (1865);  w^ent 
thence  to  Lehigh  University  in  1867;  and  from  1871  to 
his  death  was  professor  of  physics  in  Stevens  Institute, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  There  he  made  important  researches  in 
acoustics;  invented  the  topophone,  an  apparatus  to  detect 
the  phases  of  sound  vibration;  discovered  five  methods  of 
analysis  of  compound  sounds  into  their  elementary  tones; 
and  stated  the  law  of  tuning-fork  vibration.  He  wrote 
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many  papers  for  the  American  Journal  of  /science,  not¬ 
ably  a  series  entitled  Besearches  in  Acoustics;  several 
contributions  to  the  Scientific  American  Supplement; 
Lecture  Notes  on  Physics  (1868);  The  Earth  a  Great 
Magnet  (1872);  Light  (1877);  and  Sound  (1878). 

MAYER,  Brantz:  American  author:  b.  Baltimore 
1809,  Sept.  27;  d.  there  1879,  Mar.  21.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Baltimore,  studied  law  by  himself 
during  an  oriental  voyage  in  1827-8  and  then  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829; 
and  after  a  year  in  Mexico  as  secretary  of  legation  wrQte 
Mexico  as  It  Was,  and  as  It  Is  (1844).  In  the  same 
year  he  founded  the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  In  the 
Civil  war  he  sympathized  with  the  Union,  was  president 
of  the  Union  State  General  Committee,  and  from  1863  to 
1871  paymaster  in  the  United  States  army.  His  best 
book  was  Captain  Canot,  a  story  of  the  slave  trade 
founded  on  fact.  He  also  wrote  Mexico,  Aztec,  Spanish, 
and  Bepublican  (1851);  Mexican  Antiquities  (1858); 
Memoir  of  Jared  Sparks  (1867),  and  Baltimore  as  It 
Was,  and  as  It  Is  (1871). 

MAYER,  Constant:  American  artist:  b.  Besangon, 
France,  1852,  Oct.  4;  d.  1901.  A  student  at  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris,  he  left  his  studies  in  1857  and 
settled  in  New  York,  where  his  sketches  and  portraits 
won  immediate  success.  His  portraits  of  Grant  and  Sher¬ 
man  and  his  life-sized  genre  paintings,  such  as  Maud 
Muller,  The  Song  of  the  Shirt,  Evangeline,  gained  much 
popularity.  From  1866  he  was  an  associate  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design. 

MAYER,  Frank  Blackwell:  American  artist,  brother 
of  Alfred  Marshall  Mayer  (q.v.)  and  nephew  of  Brantz 
Mayer  (q.v.):  b.  Baltimore  1827,  Dec.  27.  He  studied 
art  there  under  A.  J.  Muller,  and  under  Gleyre  and  Brion 
in  Paris  and  then  settled  in  Annapolis.  He  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  Dakota  Indian  types;  contributed  to 
Harper’s  and  Century  various  articles  with  his  own  illus¬ 
trations;  and  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  and  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  where  he  received  a  medal 
for  two  pictures,  The  Continentals  and  Attic  Philosopher. 
Among  his  other  canvases  are  Feast  of  Mondawmin;  The 
King’s  Fool;  The  Trappist;  Maryland  in  1750;  Crowning 
a  Troubadour,  and  The  Treaty  of  Traverse  des  Sioux. 

MAYER,  Henry:  American  caricaturist:  b.  Worms, 
Germany,  1868,  July  18.  Educated  in  Germany  and 
England,  he  at  first  followed  a  business  career  in '  the 
latter  country,  but  emigrating  to  the  United  States  in 
1887,  soon  won  for  himself  a  distinct  place  as  caricatur¬ 
ist,  by  his  designs  and  illustrations  for  American  and 
European  papers.  Since  1893  he  has  resided  in  New 
York.  His  works  are:  Autobiography  of  a  Monkey 
(1896);  In  Laughland  (1899);  Fantasies  on  Ha-Ha 
(1899);  A  Trip  to  Toyland  (1900);  Adventures  of  a 
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Japanese  Doll  (1901) ;  Alphabet  of  Little  People  (1901); 
etc. 

MAYER,  mi-er,  Johann  Tobias:  German  mathema¬ 
tician  and  astronomer:  1723,  Feb.  17 — 1762,  Feb.  20;  b. 
Marbach,  Wiirtemberg.  He  was  self-educated  chiefly,  at 
Esslingen;  at  the  age  of  22  published  original  studies  in 
geometry;  engaged  in  improved  map-making  in  Nurem¬ 
berg,  1746-50;  published,  1750,  a  greatly  improved  ac¬ 
count  of  the  librations  of  the  moon,  which  Lalande’s 
Astronomy,  20th  book,  copied  almost  entire;  elected  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economy  and  mathematics,  University  of  Got¬ 
tingen,  1751;  and  (1754)  became  superintendent  of  the 
observatory.  He  produced  a  very  valuable  catalogue  of 
998  zodiacal  stars,  each  observed  from  4  to  26  times,  and 
of  others  less  often  noted.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his 
lunar  tables,  published  1753  with  new  solar  tables,  and 
sent  to  England  1755,  to  compete  for  the  prize  offered 
by  parliament  for  a  method  of  finding  longitude  at  sea. 
After  his  death  a  grant  of  £3,000  was  made  to  his 
widow.  He  is  credited  with  the  first  definite  attempt  to 
establish  a  mathematical  theory  of  magnetic  action,  and 
with  other  important  discoveries. 

MAYER,  Julius  Robert  von:  German  physicist:  b. 
Heilbronn,  Wiirtemberg,  1814,  Nov.  25;  d.  there  1878, 
Mar.  20.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  in  Heil¬ 
bronn,  studied  medicine  at  Tubingen,  and  finished  his 
university  studies  at  Munich  and  Paris.  In  1840  he 
went  to  Java  as  a  ship’s  surgeon,  and  while  there  turned 
his  attention  to  studies  of  the  blood,  extending  his  work 
to  exhaustive  investigations  of  animal  heat,  to  which  he 
applied  the  mechanical  theory.  Returning  in  1841  to 
Heilbronn,  where  for  some  years  he  practiced  his  profes¬ 
sion,  he  became  deeply  engrossed  with  his  scientific 
labors,  and  in  1842  published  in  Liebig’s  Annalen  der 
Chemie  und  Pharmacie  a  preliminary  statement  of  his 
revolutionary  theory  of  heat,  together  with  his  views  on 
the  conservation  and  correlation  of  energy.  Three  years 
later  he  restated  his  results,  at  the  same  time  giving  a 
forecast  of  his  theory  of  the  meteoric  origin  of  the  sun’s 
heat.  Contemporaneously  with  Mayer  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat  was  worked  out  independently  by  J.  P. 
Joule  in  England,  and  a  controversy  arose  regarding  the 
priority  of  discovery.  The  Royal  Society  gave  Mayer 
the  Copley  medal  in  1871,  and  two  years  before  his  death 
he  was  ennobled  by  the  king  of  Wiirtemberg.  His  col¬ 
lected  works  appeared  in  1867  under  the  title  of  Die 
Mechanic  der  Warme.  Consult:  Weyrauch,  Eobert  Mayer 
(1890),  and  Gross,  Eobert  Mayer  and  Hermann  von 
Helmholtz  (1898). 

MAY'FIELD:  city,  county-seat  of  Graves  co.,  Ky.; 
on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad;  about  30  m.  from  the 
Mississippi  river  and  25  m.  from  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee.  It  was  settled  about  1820  and  in¬ 
corporated  in  1850.  It  is  in^a  fertile  agricultural  region 
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in  which  the  chief  product  is  tobacco.  Mayfield  has  large 
tobacco  warehouses  and  factories,  clothing  factories, 
woolen  mills,  fire-clay  works,  flour  and  lumber  mills.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  tobacco.  The  mayor  is  elected 
once  in  four  years;  the  council  acts  upon  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  executive.  Pop.  (1910)  5,916. 

MAY'FLOWER,  The:  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  or  first  colonists  in  New  England, 
sailed  to  this  country  in  1620.  The  Mayflower  was  a 
vessel  of  180  tons.  She  set  sail  from  Southampton, 
England,  on  Aug.  5,  1620,  in  company  with  her  sister 
ship,  the  Speedwell,  but  the  courage  of  the  captain  and 
the  crew  of  the  latter  vessel  failing,  both  ships  put  back 
to  port.  Finally,  on  Sept.  6,  the  Mayflower  again  spread 
her  sails  from  Plymouth,  having  on  board  as  passengers 
41  men  and  their  families,  102  persons  in  all.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  after  a  stormy  voyage  of 
63  days.  They  intended  to  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  river,  but  the  captain  of  the  Mayflower  took  them  to 
Cape  Cod.  They  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  at  a  point 
where  Plymouth  Rock,  a  huge  granite  boukler,  stands  at 
the  water’s  edge.  A  complete  and  authentic  list  of  the 
male  passengers  who  landed  from  the  Mayflower  is  as 
follows: 

The  Mayflower  Passengers. 


Allerton,  Isaac 
Allerton,  John 
Billington,  John 
Bradford,  Wm. 
Brewster,  Wm. 
Britterage,  Richard 
Brown,  Peter 
Carver,  John 
Chilton,  James 
Clarke,  Richard 
Cook,  Francis 
Crackston,  John 
Dotey,  Edward 
Eaton,  Francis 
English,  Thos. 
Fletcher,  Moses 
Fuller,  Edward 
Fuller,  Samuel 
Gardiner,  Richard 
Goodman,  John 


Hopkins,  Stephen 
Howland,  John 
Leister,  Edward 
Margeson,  Edward 
Martin,  Christopher 
Mullins,  William 
Priest,  Degony 
Rigdale,  John 
Rogers,  Thomas 
Soule,  George 
Standish,  Miles 
Tilly,  Edward 
Tilly,  John 
Tinker,  Thomas 
Turner,  John 
Warren,  Richard 
White,  William 
Williams,  Thomas 
Winslow,  Edward 
Winslow,  Gilbert 


With  these  41  male  passengers  and  heads  of  families 
came  15  male  servants,  whose  names  were  as  follows: 
Servants  on  the  Mayflower. 


Carter, 

Coper, 

Ely, 

Holbeck, 

Hooke, 


Langemore, 

Latham, 

Minter, 

Moore, 

Prower, 


Sampson, 

Story, 

Thompson, 

Trevore, 

Wilder. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  covenant  agreed  upon 
by  these  first  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  signed  and  sub¬ 
scribed  on  board  the  Mayflower  at  Cape  Cod  1620,  Nov. 
11,  two  days  after  the  ship  came  to  anchor: 


The  Mayflower  Compact. 


In  the  name  of  God  Amen !  We  whose  names  are  under¬ 
written,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  Lord, 
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King  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,  have  under¬ 
taken  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  honor  of  our  King  and  Country,  a 
voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Virginia;  do  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in 
the  presence  of  God  and  of  one  another  covenant  and  com¬ 
bine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politic  for  our 
better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  furthermore  of  the 
ends  aforesaid ;  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute 
and  frame  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitu¬ 
tions,  and  offices  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought 
most  mete  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the 
colony ;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and 
obedience.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  sub¬ 
scribed  our  names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the  11th  of  November, 
in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord,  King  James 
of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  the  Eighteenth,  and  of 
Scotland  the  Fifty-fourth,  Anno  Domini  1620. 

Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and.  other  poets  have  im¬ 
mortalized  the  Mayflower  in  well  known  poems. 

MAYFLOWER  DESCENDANTS,  Society  of:  an 
American  patriotic  society  founded  in  New  York  City 
1894,  Dec.  22.  Its  membership  is  confined  to  lineal  de¬ 
scendants  of  any  passengers  on  the  Mayflower,  the 
voyage  of  which  terminated  at  Plymouth  Rock,  Mass., 
in  1620,  Nov.  There  are  also  numeious  state  societies 
of  a  similar  character.  There  are  over  2,000  members 
of  the  society. 

MAY-FLY,  Shad-fly,  or  Day-fly:  members  of  the 
order  Ephemeridce.  The  species,  of  which  about  300  have 
been  described,  nearly  one-third  of  which  are  North 
American,  are  fragile  insects  with  large  fore-wings,  small 
or  wanting  hind-wings,  short  antennae,  atrophied  mouth 
parts,  and  two  or  three  thread-like  abdominal  filaments. 
Being  greatly  attracted  to  lights,  the  adults  are  often 
a  source  of  annoyance  in  lake-side  and  river-side  towns, 
and  are  sometimes  especially  troublesome  in  obscuring 
the  lights  from  light-houses.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  fresh 
water  either  upon  the  surface  or  upon  the  bottom,  the 
female  diving  for  this  purpose.  The  larvae,  which  feed 
mainly  upon  vegetable  matter,  are  active  creatures  with 
strong  legs,  abdominal  tracheal  gills  and  anal  append¬ 
ages.  They  live  upon  the  bottom,  under  stones,  covered 
with  mud,  or  in  burrows.  After  moulting  about  10 
times  wing  pads  appear,  and  these  increase  with  each 
moult  until  the  last,  which  may  be  number  20.  This 
occurs  in  the  open  air,  the  one  previous  to  which  occurs 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  insect  escaping  from  its 
sub-imago  skin  rather  suddenly.  One  striking  difference 
the  adults  exhibit  is  the  development  of  paired .  sexual 
organs,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  orders  of  insects. 
The  larvae  may  take  three  years  to  develop;  the  adults 
live  only  a  few  days,  lay  their  eggs  and  die.  Both 
adults  and  larvae  are  important  food  for  fishes,  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  form  a  favorite  bait  with  anglers,  and 
are  imitated  in  making  artificial  flies. 
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MAY'HEM  (Maim).  See  Beating  and  Wounding; 
Assault. 

MAYHEW,  md'hii,  Experience:  missionary  to  the 
Massachusetts  Indians:  1673,  Jan.  27 — 1758,  Nov.  29;  b. 
Martha’s  Vineyard;  son  of  John  Mayhew,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Gov.  Thomas  Mayhew.  He  succeeded  to  the 
charge  of  five  or  six  Indian  congregations,  1694,  Mar., 
and  carried  on  a  remarkable  work  of  instruction  and 
conversion  of  the  natives,  with  whose  language  he  had 
been  familiar  from  childhood.  He  translated  the  gospel 
of  John  for  his  converts,  and  made  a  new  version  in 
their  tongue  of  the  Psalms  (1709).  In  his  Indian  Con¬ 
verts  (1727),  he  gave  an  account  of  30  Indian  preachers, 
and  80  other  native  men,  women,  and  children.  He  pub¬ 
lished  Grace  Defended,  1744,  in  opposition  to  new  views 
then  advanced.  He  was  made  m.a.  by  Harvard  College 
1720. — His  son,  Zachariah  Mayhew  (1717 — 1806)  car¬ 
ried  on  the  Indian  mission  work  from  1767  to  his  death. 

MAY'HEW,  Jonathan,  d.d.:  1720,  Oct.  8 — 1766,  July 
9;  b,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass.;  son  of  Experience  May¬ 
hew:  a  patriot  and  rationalist  minister  of  Boston,  Mass., 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  West  Church,  from  1747,  June,  to 
his  death.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  1744,  and 
was  notable  for  learning  and  literary  ability.  He  adopted 
new  opinions  which  would  now  be  classed  as  evangelical 
Unitarian,  and  which  led  to  his  exclusion  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  ministerial  association,  though  in  a  later  generation 
these  opinions  became  prevalent  in  that  body.  Dr.  May¬ 
hew  was  a  most  ardent  and  powerful  political  preacher 
and  writer,  and  died  at  the  age  of  46,  overtaxed  by 
zealous  labors  on  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  the  colonies. 
He  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Bevolution. 
His  last  word  from  his  death-bed  was  a  letter  to  James 
Otis  (q.v.)  strongly  urging  the  union  of  the  colonies. 
His  church,  among  whose  pastors  have  been  Dr.  Chas. 
Lowell  and  Dr.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  has  become  extinct. 

MAY'HEW,  Thomas:  1592,  Mar. — 1682,  Mar.;  b. 
England:  Puritan  merchant  of  Southampton,  Eng.;  emi¬ 
grant  to  New  England  1631,  an  early  resident  of  Water- 
town,  Mass.  In  1641  he  received  from  Lord  Stirling  a 
grant  of  land,  and  the  office  of  governor  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard  (q.v.),  and  from  1642,  with  the  aid  of  his  son, 
Thomas  Mayhew,  as  minister,  prosecuted  for  40  years  a 
most  remarkable  work  of  Indian  instruction  and  eleva¬ 
tion,  even  preaching  himself  at  the  age  of  nearly  70, 
after  the  death  of  his  son. — His  son,  Thomas  Mayhew 
(1621 — 1657),  b.  Southampton,  England,  gathered  a 
church  of  Indian  converts  which  in  1662  numbered  282. 
He  joined  John  Eliot  in  preparing  Tears  of  Repentance, 
or  a  Narrative  of  the  Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians  in  New  England  (London,  1654). 

MAY  LAWS:  regulations  suggested  by  Count  Ignati- 
eff  and  sanctioned  by  the  Czar,  1882,  May  3  (15),  and 
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fraught  with  such  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Jews  of 
Russia  that  they  have  become  historic.  They  applied  to 
the  Pale  of  Settlement  (q.v.),  forbade  Jewish  settlement 
elsewhere,  except  for  agricultural  colonies;  the  issuing 
of  mortgages,  etc.,  to  the  Jews,  their  holding  of  real 
property  outside  of  towns  and  boroughs,  and  issuing  to 
them  powers  of  attorney;  while  Jews  were  to  transact 
no  business  on  Sundays  and  the  chief  Christian  holidays. 
Passed  merely  as  temporary  measures,  they  continue  in 
force.  Ostensibly  to  protect  the  Jew  from  popular  out¬ 
burst  and  to  lessen  the  economic  dependence  of  the  native 
population  upon  the  Jews,  they  are  in  reality  in  line 
with  the  Panslavist  policy  of  repression;  and  have  low¬ 
ered  the  status  of  the  Jew  to  an  intolerable  condition. 
The  complete  revision  of  laws  affecting  the  Jews  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  the  present  outlook. 

MAYNARD,  md'nard,  Charles  Johnson:  American 
naturalist:  b.  West  Newton,  Mass.,  1845,  May  6.  He  had 
a  common  school  education,  worked  on  a  farm,  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  natural  history  as  a  boy.  He  is  well 
known  as  an  ornithologist,  discovered  the  bittern’s  vocal 
organs,  and  in  1875  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,  in  connection  with  which  he 
founded  and  edited  The  Nuttall  Bulletin.  As  a  concholo- 
gist  he  studied  the  genus  Cerion  of  West  Indian  shells. 
He  also  made  important  additions  to  the  knowledge  of 
American  butterflies.  Maynard  wrote:  Naturalists’  Guide ; 
Butterflies  of  New  England ;  Eggs  of  North  American 
Birds;  Contributions  to  Science;  Manual  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Butterflies;  Sparrows  and  Finches  of  New  England; 
Sponges;  Warblers  of  New  England ;  The  Genus  Stro- 
phia;  Manual  of  Taxidermy ;  Birds  of  Eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Field  Directory  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America;  Down  in  New  England ;  etc. 

MAYNARD,  Edward:  American  inventor:  b.  Madison, 
N.  J.,  1813,  Apr.  26;  d.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1891,  May  4. 
He  entered  West  Point  in  1831;  resigned  because  of  ill- 
health  in  1832;  studied  dentistry;  and  practiced  in 
Washington  from  1836  to  1890.  He  invented  new  dental 
tools;  discovered  in  1846  the  diversity  of  the  maxillary 
antra;  introduced  the  method  of  filling  cavities  with  gold 
foil;  taught  dentistry  in  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  and  in  the  National  University  at  Wash¬ 
ington;  and  practiced  successfully  in  Europe.  His  great 
fame  was  due  to  his  invention  of  small  arms  and  new 
priming  methods  which  superseded  percussion  caps.  He 
patented  a  breech-loading  rifle  in  1851;  a  method  of  con¬ 
verting  muzzle-loaders  to  breech-loaders  in  1860;  a  plan 
to  join  two  barrels  so  that  contraction  and  expansion  in 
either  would  be  independent  of  the  other,  in  1868;  and  in 
1886  a  registering  device  showing  the  number  of  car¬ 
tridges  in  a  magazine  rifle.  His  rifle  was  adopted  by  the 
United  States,  and  brought  him  decorations  from  the 
governments  of  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Sweden. 
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MAYNARD,  George  Willoughby:  American  artist, 
son  of  Edward  Maynard  (q.v.):  b.  Washington,  D.  C., 
1843,  March  5.  He  studied  art  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Antwerp;  worked  in  Paris  in  1878;  then  returned  to 
America,  where  he  received  a  medal  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1884,  and  was  elected 
to  the  National  Academy  in  1885.  He  was  president  of 
the  Salmagundi  Sketch  Club  and  of  the  American  Black- 
and- White  Society.  Besides  his  portraits,  Maynard’s  most 
important  canvases  are:  Vespers  at  Antwerp  (1776); 
Water  Carriers  of  Venice ;  A  Musician ;  Bachelor's  Break¬ 
fast;  Ancient  Mariner;  Old  and  Bare;  Strange  Gods ;  and 
Grand  fatherly  Advice. 

MAYNARD,  Horace:  American  politician:  b.  West- 
boro,  Mass.,  1815,  Aug.  30;  d.  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1882, 
May  3.  He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
1838;  and  became  instructor,  and  later  professor,  in 
East  Tennessee  College,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  He  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844,  and  built  up  a  success¬ 
ful  practice.  In  1857  he  was  nominated  for  member  of 
congress  by  the  know-nothing  party,  and  elected.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  declared  his  loyalty  to 
the  Union  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  keep  Tennessee  from  seceding;  on  this  ac¬ 
count  he  suffered  persecution  and  heavy  loss  of  property 
during  the  war.  In  1866-75  he  was  again  member  of 
congress,  being  representative-at-large  for  his  state  in 
the  last  two  years.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  Turkey,  and  in  1880  postmaster-general  in  President 
Hayes’  cabinet,  holding  the  office  till  1881,  March  4. 

MAYNOOTH,  ma'noth:  village  of  county  Kildare, 
Ireland,  15  m.  n.w.  from  Dublin  by  the  Midland  Great 
Western  railway;  pop.  including  the  college  (1881)  1,174. 
It  is  of  some  historical  interest  as  the  seat  of  the  power¬ 
ful  family  of  the  Geraldines,  of  whose  castle,  demolished 
during  the  Cromwellian  wars,  large  and  impressive  ruins 
remain;  and  as  the  scene  of  more  than  one  struggle  with 
the  English  power.  The  Royal  Catholic  College  of  May- 
nooth,  instituted  by  the  Irish  parliament  1795,  a  Roman 
Catholic  seminary,  for  the  priesthood,  was  the  occasion 
of  cpntroversy  in  Great  Britain  for  many  years.  It  met 
a  necessity  created  by  the  utter  destruction,  through  the 
French  revolution,  of  the  places  of  education  in  France 
on  which  the  Irish  Rom.  Cath.  clergy,  excluded  by  the 
penal  laws  from  the  opportunity  of  domestic  education, 
had  previously  relied.  The  original  endowment,  an  an¬ 
nual  vote  of  £8,928,  was  continued  by  the  imperial  parlia¬ 
ment  after  the  act  of  union,  though  not  without  sus¬ 
tained  opposition.  In  1846  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  a  bill 
for  a  permanent  endowment  of  £26,000  a  year,  to  which 
was  added  a  grant  of  £30,000  for  building  purposes. 
The  building  erected  under  the  original  endowment  is  c 
plain  quadrangle.  The  new  college  is  a  very  striking 
Gothic  quadrangle  by  Pugin,  containing  professors’  and 
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students’  apartments,  lecture-halls,  and  a  singularly  fine 
library  and  refectory.  Pugin's  design  included  a  chapel 
and  common-hall,  which,  in  lack  of  funds,  have  been 
postponed.  Under  the  act  of  1845,  the  college  was  to 
receive  500  students,  all  destined  for  the  priesthood. 
The  full  collegiate  course  was  of  eight  years,  two  in 
classics,  two  in  philosophy,  and  the  remaining  four  in 
directly  professional  studies  of  divinity,  scripture,  church 
history,  canon  law,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Irish  languages. 
The  divinity  students,  250  in  number,  received  a  money 
stipend  of  £20  annually;  and  at  the  close  of  the  ordinary 
course,  20  scholarships,  called  from  the  founder,  ‘Dun- 
boyne  Scholarships/  were  assigned  by  competition  to 
the  most  distinguished  students,  and  might  be  held  for 
three  years.  The  legislative  authority  was  vested  in  a 
board  of  17  trustees,  and  the  internal  administration  in 
an  academical  body,  consisting  of  a  president  and  vice- 
president,  with  a  numerous  body  of  professors  and  deans. 
A  visitorial  power  was  vested  in  a  board  of  8  visitors,  of 
whom  5  were  named  by  the  crown,  and  3  elected  by  the 
trustees.  In  1869,  by  the  Irish  Church  Act  at  the  dis¬ 
establishment,  the  Maynooth  endowment  was  withdrawn 
- — a  capital  sum,  14  times  its  amount,  being  granted  to 
the  trustees  for  discharge  of  existing  interests.  The 
college,  however,  is  still  maintained  on  the  same  footing. 
The  educational  arrangements  are  unaltered  and  though 
the  number  of  pupils,  owing  to  the  suspension  of  free 
studentships  and  .exhibitions,  has  somewhat  fallen  off, 
the  diminution  is  regarded  as  temporary.  The  former 
visitorial  powers  under  the  act  of  parliament  are  now 
exercised  by  visitors  appointed  by  the  trustees,  and  all 
state  connection  is  at  an  end.  The  college  also  possesses, 
through  donation  and  bequest,  some  landed  and  funded 
property,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  that  of  Lord 
Dunboyne,  Rom.  Cath.  Bishop  of  Cork,  who  had  for  a 
time  conformed  to  the  Protestant  faith.  1878,  Nov.,  a 
great  part  of  the  college  buildings  was  burned. 

MAYO,  ma'd,  Amory  Dwight:  American  Unitarian 
clergyman  and  educator:  b.  Warwick,  Franklin  county, 
Mass.,  1823,  Jan.  31;  d.  1907,  April  8.  He , was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Amherst,  and  taught  in  the  public  schools  in 
Massachusetts  1839-44.  In  1846  he  became  the  minister 
of  the  Universalist  Church  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  later 
held  Universalist  pastorates  at  Cleveland,  Ohio  (1854-6), 
and  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1856-63).  He  then  entered  the 
Unitarian  ministry,  and  was  pastor  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
(1863-72),  and  at  Springfield,  Mass.  (1872-80).  He  was 
long  prominent  as  an  educator,  was  an  efficient  and  ac¬ 
tive  member  of  the  boards  of  education  in  Cincinnati 
and  Springfield,  and  was  connected  with  the  Meadville 
(Pa.)  Theological  School  as  lecturer  and  professor  from 
1868-98.  From  1880  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to 
the  advancement  of  education  in  the  south,  lecturing  fre¬ 
quently  in  many  different  states.  He  was  the  chief  edi- 
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torial  writer  for  the  New  England  and  National  Journal 
of  Education,  and  published  The  Moral  Argument  for 
JJniversalism;  Graces  and  Powers  of  the  Christian  Life 
(1852);  Biography  and  Collected  Writings  of  Mrs.  S.  C. 
E.  Mayo;  Symbols  of  the  Capitol,  of  Civilization  in  New 
York  (1859);  Talks  with  Teachers  (1885);  Southern 
Women  in  the  Recent  Educational  Movement  in  the 
South  (1892);  and  History  of  the  American  Common 
School. 

MAYO,  Prank:  American  actor:  b.  Boston  1839,  April 
19;  d.  1896,  June  8.  His  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
was  at  the  American  Theatre  in  San  Francisco,  and  he 
was  for  several  years  the  leading  actor  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  August,  1865,  he  appeared  in  Boston  as  Badger 
in  The  Streets  of  New  York  with  great  success,  and 
though  he  played  Shakespearian  and  other  roles  accept¬ 
ably,  became  best  known  in  his  character  of  Davy 
Crockett,  first  played  by  him  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
1872,  and  thereafter  almost  exclusively  by  him  till  1884. 
In  later  years  he  played  in  his  own  drama  of  Nordeck, 
and  in  a  stage  version  of  Pudd’nhead  Wilson. 

MAYO,  Isabella  Fyvie,  ‘Edward  Garrett’:  English 
novelist:  b.  London  1843,  Dec.  10.  She  is  of  Scottish 
parentage,  and  was  married  to  J.  R.  Mayo,  a  solicitor,  in 
1870.  Since  his  death,  in  1877,  she  has  resided  in  Aber¬ 
deen.  Among  her  works  are:  Occupations  of  a  Retired 
Life  (1868);  Friends  and  Acquaintances  (2d  ed.  1872); 
By  Still  Waters  (new  ed.  .1886);  The  Capel  Girls  (new 
ed.‘  1877);  The  House  by  the  Works  (new  ed.  1881); 
Equal  to  the  Occasion  (1887);  A  Daughter  of  theKlephts 
(1897);  Chrystal  Joyce  (1899).  Her  stories,  many  of 
which  are  semi-religious  in  cast,  have  been  much  read  in 
this  country. 

MAYO,  mVo:  a  tribe  of  Mexican  Indians  of  the  Pinan 
family,  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mayo  river  in  south¬ 
ern  Sonora.  Their  allies  and  northern  neighbors  are  the 
Yaquis  (q.v.),  and  their  habits  and  language  are  almost 
identical.  They  are  a  peaceful,  agricultural  people  and 
ar6  thoroughly  Mexicanized.  They  number  perhaps  6,000. 

MAYO-SMITH,  md'o-smith',  Richmond:  American  po¬ 
litical  economist:  b.  Troy,  Ohio,  1854,  Feb.  9;  d.  New 
York  city  1901,  Nov.  11.  He  was  graduated  from  Am¬ 
herst  College  in  1875,  and  studied  in  Germany  for  two 
years.  From  1877  he  was  connected  with  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  first  as  assistant  in  history  and  political  science, 
then  as  adjunct  professor  (1878-83),  and  professor  of 
political  economy  and  social  science  (1883-1901).  He 
was  also  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  graduate  School  of 
Political  Science,  established  in  1880,  and  his  chief  work 
as  teacher  was  done  in  this  school.  His  specialty  was 
statistics,  on  which  he  was  a  recognized  authority.  He 
was  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  a  member  of  the  International  Statis- 
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tical  Institution  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
being  vice-president  of  the  latter;  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  and  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Economic  Association,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders.  He  was  editor  of  the  Political  Science  Quar¬ 
terly  from  1886,  and  published  Emigration  and  Immi¬ 
gration  (1890);  Statistics  and  Sociology  (1895);  and 
Statistics  and  Economics  (1899). 

MAYON,  md-ydn':  a  volcano  of  the  Philippines  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Albay, 

Luzon,  height  8,274  feet.  It  rises  from  a  broad  plain 
about  six  miles  from  Albay  Gulf,  and  forms  a  perfect 
cone;  its  summit  is  surrounded  by  vapor,  which  at  night 
has  a  fiery  glow.  Its  sides,  almost  to  the  top,  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  grass  or  moss,  and  the  ascent,  though  it  has 
been  made,  is  difficult.  Near  the  summit  there  are  fis¬ 
sures  which  emit  sulphurous  gases  and  steam,  and  there 
were  several  eruptions  during  the  19th  century,  the  town 
of  Cagsaua  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  being  entirely 
destroyed  in  1814. 

MAYONNAISE,  ma-on-dz’ :  a  thick  cold  dressing  for 
salads,  cold  meat,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables,  etc.,  made  of 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  salad  oil,  and  vinegar,  with  a  little 
salt  and  pepper;  it  is  sometimes  colored  red  with  pow¬ 
dered  lobster  shell,  or  green  with  spinach  or  parsley. 

MAYOR,  n.  md'er  [OF.  maieur;  F.  maire,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  town — from  L.  majorem ,  greater;  in  mid. 

L.  maj'orem,  chief  man  of  a  city:  comp.  Gael,  maor,  an 
officer  of  justice]:  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  cor¬ 
porate  town.  Mayoralty,  n.  md'er-al-ti,  the  office  of  a 
mayor;  also  the  time  during  which  he  holds  the  office. 
May'oress,  n.  -er-es,  the  wife  of  a  mayor. 

MAY'OR:  originally  a  steward,  bailiff,  or  overseer, 
thence  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  corporate  town. 

The  mayor  is  the  head  of  the  local  judicature,  and  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  municipality:  in  England  i 
he  is  elected  by  the  council  from  the  aldermen  or  coun¬ 
cilors,  and  holds  office  for  a  year  only;  in  the  United 
States  he  is  elected  usually  by  popular  vote.  His  powers 
vary  according  to  the  charters  of  the  various  cities,  and 
are  liable  to  annual  changes  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state.  Thus  in  some  cities  the  mayor’s  powers  are  great; 
in  others  they  are  divided  with  executive  boards,  or 
dependent  on  confirmatory  action  by  aldermen  or  com¬ 
mon  council. — The  first  mayor  of  London  was  appointed 
1189,  the  first  mayor  of  Dublin  1409.  The  mayors  of 
London,  York,  and  Dublin  are  called  ‘Lord  Mayor.’  The 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  the  title  ‘Right  Honorable,’  | 

which,  with  the  title  ‘Lord/  was  allowed  first  by  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  1354:  he  is  the  representative  of  royalty  in  the 
civil  government  of  the  city,  the  chief  commissioner  of 
lieutenancy,  the  conservator  of  the  river  Thames;  and 
on  the  demise  of  a  sovereign  he  becomes,  pro  tempore ,  a 
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member  of  the  privy  council.  To  sustain  the  hospitality 
of  the  city  he  receives  an  allowance  of  £8,000  a  year, 
with  the  use  of  the  Mansion-house,  furniture,  carriages, 
etc.  He  is  chosen  by  the  Livery  (q.v.)  Sept.  29,  being 
usually  the  senior  alderman,  who  has  been  sheriff,  but 
not  Lord  Mayor.  In  former  times,  it  was  the  ambition 
of  the  first  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  city  to  become 
Lord  Mayor;  but  since  the  district  within  the  metro¬ 
politan  boundaries  has  come  to  be  but  a  small  fraction 
of  what  is  generally  known  as  London,  this  has  ceased 
to  be  the  case;  and  it  is  only  in  other  than  English  eyes 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  ^ne  of  the  important 
public  functionaries  of  the  realm."* 

In  the  United  States  both  legislative  and  administra¬ 
tive  functions  are  possessed  by  the  mayor.  He  very  fre¬ 
quently,  although  not  universally,  has  the  veto  power  and 
sometimes  presides  over  the  council  and  appoints  the 
committees.  His  principal  powers  are  executive,  how¬ 
ever,  and  as  the  head  of  the  administrative  service  he 
exercises  powers  that  make  him  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  person  in.  the  city  government.  He  usually  appoints 
and  frequently  may  remove  at  will  the  principal  officials, 
except  the  few  that  are  elected,  and  consequently  deter¬ 
mines  to  a  great  extent  what  their  policies  shall  be.  The 
tendency  is  toward  an  increase  of  these  powers;  in  fact, 
that  has  been  the  trend  since  the  first  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  As  the  council  has  declined,  the  mayor  has  grown 
stronger.  The  method  of  selection,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  is  by  popular  vote.  Salaries  range  from  $15,000  in 
New  York  down  to  small  amounts  in  the  less  important 
cities.  There  are  very  few  over  $5,000  per  year.  Terms 
of  office  vary  from  one  to  five  years,  the  usual  length  be¬ 
ing  two  years  in  the  larger  cities,  with  one  year  becom¬ 
ing  more  common  as  the  size  of  the  city  decreases.  In 
practice,  a  reelection  is  not  uncommon,  but  it  ia  rarely 
that  a  man  serves  more  than  two  terms. 

In  France,  the  maire  more  nearly  resembles  his  Amer¬ 
ican  contemporary.  He  is  a  member  of  the  council  and 
its  presiding  officer,  but  has  no  veto.  He  prepares  the 
provisional  budget  and  has  full  power  over  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  appoints  most  of  the  salaried  officials,  and 
may  remove  them.  He  controls  the  property  of  the  city, 
directs  public  works,  supervises  expenditures,  etc.  As 
agent  of  the  central  government  he  has  charge  of  the  po¬ 
lice  and  oversees  the  faithful  execution  of  the  national 
laws.  He  is  elected,  as  in  England,  by  the  council,  but 
is  responsible  to  the  central  government  rather  than  to 
the  city.  His  term  of  office  is  four  years. 

The  Prussian  biir germeister  is  not  a  member  of  the 
elective  council,  but  of  the  board  of  magistrates — a 
sort  of  executive  council  which  initiates  legislation  and 
perfects  local  ordinances.  He  does  not  directly  appoint 
the  other  administrative  officials,  but  he  has  considerable 
influence  in  this  direction,  being  the  head  of  the  board 
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of  magistrates,  which  directs  and  controls  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Tenure  of  office  is  very  long;  the  appointment 
is  ordinarily  for  12  years  and  sometimes  for  life.  Burgo¬ 
masters  have  professional  training  for  administration,  a 
life  occupation,  and  are  well  paid  considering  the  salaries 
usually  given  in  Germany.  Promotions  from  a  small  to  a 
larger  city  are  common. 

MAYOTTA,  md-yot'ta:  one  of  the  Comoro  Isles  (q.v.), 
ceded  to  France  1843;  lat.  12°  34' — 13°  4'  s.,  and  long. 
44°  59'  15" — 45°  23'  e.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  21  m. 
from  n.  to  s.,  average  breadth  6  or  7  m.;  if,  however,  the 
dangerous  coral  reefs  which  surround  the  island  be  in¬ 
cluded,  the  whole  occupies  a  space  30  m.  n.  and  s.  and 
24  m.  e.  and  w.  The  surface  of  Mayotta  is  very  uneven, 
and  is  studded  with  volcanic-looking  peaks,  some  of  which 
exceed  2,000  ft.  in  height.  The  shores  of  the  island  are 
in  some  places  lined  with  mangrove  swamps,  uncovered 
at  low  water,  and  productive  of  malaria  and  fever.  The 
island  is  in  most  parts  capable  of  cultivation,  and  con¬ 
tains  several  sugar  plantations,  producing  annually  40,- 
000  to  50,000  cwts.  of  sugar;  total  exports  for  a  year 
valued  at  nearly  $250,000.  It  is  principally  sugar  that 
is  exported;  and  the  supply  of  food  grown  on  the  island 
is  insufficient  for  the  inhabitants.  The  total  imports  in 
a  year  do  not  exceed  in  value  $125,000.  As  a  colony 
Mayotta  has  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  entertained  by 
the  French  at  the  time  of  its  occupation,  notwithstanding 
the  unusually  liberal  terms  held  out  to  colonists.  The 
French  establishment  is  on  the  island  of  Zaondzi,  inside 
the  chain  of  reefs  on  the  e.  side  of  Mayotta,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  governor,  colonial  officer,  some  artificers  and 
seamen,  and  about  100  soldiers,  besides  a  few  native 
ones.  There  are  several  substantial  government  buildings 
and  storehouses;  there  is  a  good  roadstead,  and  the  fort 
has  been  recently  fortified.  Mayotta  is  the  only  refuge 
for  French  ships  in  the  Indian  ocean.  It  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  market  for  the  neighboring  islands.  Pop.  about  12,- 
000. 

MAYSVILLE,  maz’vil:  Ky.,  city,  county-seat  of  Mason 
county;  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  on  the  Louisville  &  N. 
and  the  Chesapeake  &  O.  railroads;  about  63  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Cincinnati.  The  first  settlement  was  made  about 
1782,  and  in  1787  it  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  Virginia.  In  1833  it  was  granted  a  city  charter.  It 
is  in  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  its  facilities  for 
transportation  give  it  considerable  commercial  impor¬ 
tance.  Its  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  flour 
and  lumber  mills,  foundries,  distilleries,  cotton  mills,  plow 
and  pulley  works,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  tobacco,  and 
furniture.  Some  of  the  prominent  buildings  are  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple,  the  Odd  Fellows’  Temple,  and  the  Mays- 
ville  and  Mason  County  Public  Library.  The  library  or¬ 
ganization  was  established  in  1878.  The  government  of 
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the  city  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  four  years, 
and  a  council.  Pop.  (1900)  6,423;  (1910)  6,141. 

MAY'-WEED  ( Maruta  Colula ):  common  plant  in  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows  and  on  roadsides,  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  flower  is  like  that  of  chamomile  (genus 
Anthemis),  and  the  plant  is  called  sometimes  Stinking 
Chamomile:  the  two  genera  are  occasionally  confounded. 
May- weed  is  of  ord.  Composites. 

MAZARD,  maz'erd:  a  variety  of  black  cherry. 

MAZAKD.  See  under  Mazer. 

MAZARIN,  maz-a-ren',  F.  md-zd-rang',  Jules  (Ital. 
Giulio  Mazarini ):  cardinal  and  chief  minister  of  France 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.:  1602,  July  14 — 1661, 
Mar.  9;  b.  Rome,  or,  some  say,  at  Piscina  in  the  Abruzzi. 
The  social  position  and  occupation  of  his  father  are 
points  in  dispute.  Mazarin  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits 
at  Rome  till  his  17th  year,  and  then  studied  law  at  Rome 
and  at  the  Spanish  universities,  where  he  contrived  to 
unite  industry  with  amorous  gayety.  Afterward,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  pope’s  military  service,  perhaps  about  1624. 
Having  accompanied  a  papal  legate  to  the  court  of 
France,  he  became  known  to  Richelieu  about  1628,  who 
perceived  his  great  political  talents,  and  engaged  him  to 
maintain  the  French  interests  in  Italy,  which  he  did 
while  still  employed  by  the  pope  as  vice-legate  to  Avignon 
(1632),  and  nuncio  to  the  French  court,  an  office  to  which 
he  was  appointed  1634.  The  Spaniards  complained  of  his 
partiality  for  France,  and  the  pope  was  obliged  to  recall 
him.  The  subtle  Italian  was  not  thus  to  be  checkmated. 
In  1639,  he  openly  entered  the  service  of  Louis  XIII., 
and  was  naturalized  a  Frenchman;  and  in  1641 — though 
not  a  priest,  and  having  received  only  minor  orders — 
received  a  cardinal’s  hat,  on  the  presentation  of  the  king 
of  France,  through  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  who,  when 
dying,  recommended  Mazarin  to  the  king  as  the  only  per¬ 
son  capable  of  carrying  on  his  political  system.  At  the 
death  of  Richelieu,  1642,  Mazarin  was  made  supreme 
minister.  The  king  died  1643,  and  Mazarin’s  position 
was  one  of  great  difficulty  amid  the  intrigues,  jealousies, 
and  strifes  of  the  earlier  years  of  Louis  XIV.’s  minority. 
The  queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  had  been  deemed 
hostile  to  him;  but  though  she  was  declared  sole  regent 
and  guardian  of  the  young  king,  Mazarin  kept  his  place 
as  minister,  and  soon  made  himself  indispensable  to  her, 
partly  by  his  wonderful  business  qualities,  and  still  more 
by  the  exquisite  charm  of  his  manner,  so  that,  although 
with  greater  smoothness,  he  ruled  with  almost  as 
unlimited  a  sway  as  Richelieu.  Already  indeed,  in 
anticipation,  he  had  contrived  to  touch  the  queen’s 
heart  with  his  Spanish  gallantry.  The  parliament, 
thinking  to  regain  political  power,  resisted  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  edicts  of  taxation;  but  Mazarin  caused  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  opposition  to  be  arrested,  upon  which  the  dis* 
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turbances  of  the  Fronde  (q.v.)  began.  The  court  retired 
to  St.  Germain;  Mazarin  was  outlawed  by  the  parliament; 
but  by  the  truce  of  Ruel  he  still  remained  minister.  The 
feeling  against  him,  however,  became  still  more  inflamed, 
when,  at  his  instigation,  the  queen-regent  caused  the 
Princes  of  Conde  and  Conti  and  the  Duke  of  Longueville 
to  be  arrested  1650,  Jan.  Mazarin  went  in  person  at  the 
head  of  the  court  troops  to  the  insurgent  provinces;  and 
after  the  victory  at  Rethel,  showed  so  much  insolence, 
that  the  nobles  and  the  people  of  the  capital  made  com¬ 
mon  cause  against  him,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
secure  his  safety  by  flight  to  the  Netherlands,  while  the 
press  teemed  with  violent  publications  against  him,  known 
as  Mazarinades.  After  the  rebellion  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  he  ventured  to  return  to  France;  but  Paris  mak¬ 
ing  his  removal  a  condition  of  its  submission,  he  retired 
again  from  the  court  1652,  Aug.,  and  it  was  not  till  1653, 
Feb.  3,  that  he  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  capi¬ 
tal,  where  he  was  received  with  significant  silence.  Yet 
in  a  short  time  he  was  again  popular,  and  had  acquired 
his  former  power.  Mazarin’s  foreign  policy  was  strong 
and  successful;  under  it  the  influence  of  France  among 
the  nations  was  increased;  but  in  the  internal  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  those  principles  of  despotism  were 
established  on  which  Louis  XIV.  afterward  acted.  The 
administration  of  justice,  however,  became  very  corrupt, 
and  the  commerce  and  finances  of  the  country  sank  into 
deep  depression.  It  is  admitted  that  as  a  financial  ad¬ 
ministrator  he  was  far  inferior  to  Richelieu.  Mazarin 
died  at  Vincennes.  Mazarin  was  a  man  whose  adroit¬ 
ness  and  address  rose  to  the  height  of  genius.  He  wras 
very  niggardly  and  very  avaricious,  and  had  acquired 
in  various  ways,  fair  and  foul,  an  immense  fortune, 
amounting  to  12,000,000  livres,  which  he  offered  to  the 
king  shortly  before  he  died;  afraid,  it  is  thought,  that  it 
might  be  rudely  seized  from  his  heirs.  Louis  declined  the 
restitution,  which  was  perhaps  what  the  wily  minister 
expected.  The  assertion  that  he  was  privately  married  to 
the  queen,  Anne,  is  open  to  some  question,  though  prob¬ 
ably  true.  See  the  Memoirs  of  Mazarin’s  contemporaries, 
Retz,  Madame  Motteville,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Turenne, 
Grammont,  etc.;  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  by  Voltaire;  Mme. 
de  Longueville,  etc.,  by  Victor  Cousin;  and  A.  Rente’s 
Les  Nieces  de  Mazarin. 

MAZARINE,  n.  mdz'd-ren '  [said  to  be  after  Cardinal 
Mazarin ]:  a  deep-blue  color;  a  method  of  dressing  fowls; 
a  little  dish  set  in  a  large  one.  Mazarine  Bible,  edition 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate  discovered  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  From  this  John  Gutenberg  printed  the  first 
book  in  the  production  of  which  cut  metal  types  were 
used,  1450-55.  Maz'arine'  gown,  n.  the  gown  of  mazarine 
blue  worn  by  a  common  councilman  in  some  European 
cities. 
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MAZATLAN,  ma-sat-lan* :  seaport  of  Mexico,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mazatlan,  which  falls  into  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  lat.  23°  10'  n.,  long. 
106°  21'  w.  It  is  a  well-built  and  picturesque  town.  The 
climate  is  healthful,  but  very  hot  (85°  to  105°  in  the 
shade  during  Aug.).  The  people  are  a  mixed  race  of  old 
Aztec  Mexicans,  Indians,  Spaniards,  and  negroes.  The 
chief  exports  to  California  and  Europe  are  silver  dollars, 
Brazil  or  Lima  wood,  and  copper;  imports  are  provisions, 
machinery,  British  hardware  and  crockery,  and  dry  goods 
from  France  and  Germany.  In  1864,  the  town  was  be° 
sieged  by  the  French  and  imperial  troops.  The  harbor 
of  Mazatlan,  though  much  exposed  to  winds  from  the 
8.W.,  is  the  most  important  on  the  w.  Mexican  coast;  and 
the  port  is  often  visited  by  American  and  English  ves¬ 
sels.  Pop.  17,500. 

MAZDEISM,  n.  maz'de-izm  [from  Ahurd-Mazdao,  Har- 
musd,  the  good  god  of  the  Persian  system— from  Zend, 
ahur,  lord;  mazda,  wise,  a  sage}:  a  name  for  Zoroastri¬ 
anism:  see  Zoroaster:  Parsees.  Maz'dean,  a.  -an,  per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  Mazdeism. 

MAZE,  n.  mdz  [from  incoherent  senseless  chatter  be¬ 
ing  the  most  obvious  symptom  of  a  confused  or  unsettled 
mind — Swiss,  mauscn,  to  speak  unintelligibly;  Icel.  masa, 
to  jabber,  to  chatter:  Norw.  masast,  to  begin  to  dream]: 
a  network  of  paths  contrived  to  perplex  those  who  enter 
it,  and  hinder  their  finding  the  way  out;  a  perplexed 
state  of  things;  confusion  of  thought;  a  labyrinth;  in¬ 
tricacy;  in  OE.,  a  labyrinth  trodden  or  cut  on  turf  by 
schoolboys:  V.  to  bewilder;  to  perplex;  to  amaze. 
Ma'zing,  imp.  Mazed,  pp.  mazd:  Adj.  confused  in 
thought;  silly.  Mazy,  a.  ma'zi,  perplexed;  intricate. 
Ma'zily,  ad.,  -li.  Ma'ziness,  n.  - zi-nes ,  intricacy;  per¬ 
plexity. 

MAZE,  n.  mdz,  or  Mese,  n.  mez  [Icel.  meis,  a  bag  for 
carrying  fish]:  in  Scot.,  500  herrings. 

MAZEPPA,  ma-zep'pa,  Ivan  (‘John’)  Stephanovich: 
hetman  of  the  Cossacks:  1644-1709;  b.  Mazepintzui,  in 
Podolia;  descended  of  a  poor  but  noble  family.  He  be¬ 
came  a  page  in  the  service  of  John  Casimir,  King  of 
Poland.  A  Polish  nobleman  having  surprised  him  in  an 
intrigue  with  his  wife,  caused  him  to  be  stripped  naked, 
and  bound  upon  his  own  horse,  lying  upon  his  back,  and 
with  his  head  to  its  tail,  and  sent  the  animal  off,  leaving 
Mazeppa  to  his  fate.  The  horse  carried  him  to  his  own 
distant  residence — not  to  the  Ukraine,  as  has  been  often 
said;  the  peasants  released  him  half -dead,  and  revived 
him;  but  Mazeppa,  out  of  shame,  fled  to  the  Ukraine, 
joined  the  Cossacks,  and  by  his  strength,  courage,  and 
activity  rose  to  high  distinction  among  them,  and  1687 
was  elected  their  hetman.  He  won  the  confidence  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  loaded  him  with  honors,  and  made 
him  Prince  of  the  Ukraine;  but  on  the  curtailment  of  the 
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freedom  of  the  Cossacks  by  Russia,  Mazeppa  conceived 
the  idea  of  throwing  off  the  sovereignty  of  the  czar, 
and  for  this  purpose  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  These  and  other  treasons  were 
revealed  to  Peter  the  Great,  who  did  not  credit  the  in¬ 
formants;  but  afterward,  being  convinced  of  Mazeppa’s 
guilt,  caused  a  number  of  his  accomplices  to  be  put  to 
death.  Mazeppa  joined  Charles  XXL,  and  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Pultowa,  after  which  he  fled,  1709,  to 
Bender,  and  there  died,  ending  his  life  by  poison.  His 
story  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Byron, 
of  a  novel  by  Bulgarin,  of  two  paintings  by  Vernet,  and 
of  a  masterly  historical  work  by  Kostomaroff  (1882). 

MAZER,  n.  ma'zer  [OHG.  masen,  a  spot,  a  scar:  Dut. 
maese,  a  spot,  a  stain:  Bav.  maser,  a  knotted  excrescence 
on  a  tree]:  in  OE.,  a  broad  standing-up  cup  or  drinking- 
bowl — so  called  because  made  of  wood  having  a  spotted 
or  speckled  grain.  Mazard,  n.  maz'erd,  a  burlesque  word 
for  the  head  or  skull — from  its  likeness  to  a  bowl:  Y. 
to  knock  on  the  head;  to  brain  one.  Maz'arding,  imp. 
Maz'arded,  pp.  -erd-ed. 

MAZURKA,  n.  ma-zur'Tcd  [from  Mazur,  a  native  of 
Mazovia,  in  Poland,  where  it  originated]:  a  Polish  dance 
for  four  or  eight  couples,  resembling  the  Polonaise,  but 
with  more  varied  and  lively  movements:  its  music  is  usu¬ 
ally  in  |,  but  sometimes  in  §  time.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  rhythm,  wdrich  has  a  pleasing  effect,  characterizes 
the  music  of  the  mazurka.  It  is  much  practiced  in  n. 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  Poland. 

MAZZINI,  mat-se'ne,  Giuseppe:  Italian  republican 
patriot:  1805,  June  22 — 1872,  Mar.  10;  b.  Genoa;  son 
of  a  physician  of  note.  He  received  sentiments  of  social 
equality  from  the  example  and  teaching  of  his  parents; 
and  very  early  the  degraded  political  condition  of  his 
country  began  to  prey  upon  his  mind,  producing  ardent 
aspirations  for  her  national  unity  and  deliverance  from 
foreign  domination,  which  seemed  to  him  attainable  only 
through  a  return  to  the  republican  glories  of  ancient 
times.  Mazzini’s  patriotic  enthusiasm  speedily  gained 
absolute  swmy  over  his  spirit,  and  led  him  to  renounce 
his  cherished  idea  of  a  life  of  literature  and  contem¬ 
plative  study,  for  the  action  and  strife  of  the  political 
arena.  In  1827,  his  maiden  essay  in  literature,  ‘Dell' 
Amor  Patrio  di  Dante,’  appeared  in  the  liberal  journal, 
the  Subalpino;  and  he  subsequently  contributed  critical, 
literary,  and  political  papers  to  the  Antologia  of  Flor¬ 
ence  and  the  Indicatore  Genovese.  In  the  pages  of  the 
latter  originally  appeared  the  essay  republished  under 
the  title  Scritti  d  un  Italiano  Yivente.  Literature,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mazzini’s  own  assertion,  having  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  liberal  party  solely  as  a  means  for  the 
great  end  of  liberal  propagandism,  the  journals  were  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  the  writers  disbanded.  In  1830,  the  affili- 
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ation  of  Mazzini  to  the  secret  society  of  the  Carbonari 
was  the  introductory  step  to  his  practical  political  ca¬ 
reer;  and  the  young  member  was  speedily  invested  Avith 
a  preponderating  influence  in  the  counsels  and  missions 
of  the  body.  Insnared  and  betrayed  by  a  Piedmontese 
spy,  Mazzini  was  arrested,  detained  six  months  in  the 
fortress  of  Savona,  and  finally  liberated  on  condition  of 
his  departure  from  Italy.  After  short  residences  in  sev¬ 
eral  places,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Marseilles,  when  he 
addressed  to  Charles  Albert  his  famous  letter,  which  drew 
down  on  the  daring  young  writer  a  decree  of  perpetual 
banishment.  The  organization  of  a  new  liberal  league, 
‘Young  Italy,’  was  Mazzini’s  next  work.  Republican  and 
unionist  to  the  core,  the  tendencies  of  this  great  body 
were  more  humanitarian  and  universal  than  those  of  its 
extinct  predecessor,  whose  theories  and  methods  were 
known  as  Carbonarism.  Mazzini  was  the  animating  spirit 
of  this  formidable  league,  which  speedily  inclosed  all 
Europe  in  a  network  of  similar  associations,  modified  to 
meet  the  individual  requirements  of  the  various  Euro¬ 
pean  nationalities.  Banishment  from  Marseilles,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  extensive  operations  of  the  society  hav¬ 
ing  been  revealed  to  the  authorities,  compelled  Mazzini 
to  resort  to  concealment  for  several  months.  About  this 
time  a  charge  was  brought  against  him  of  advocating 
assassination  as  a  legitimate  weapon  in  the  warfare  of 
liberalism;  but  the  charge  was  proved  in  the  public 
tribunals  of  France  to  be  false;  and  in  the  British  par¬ 
liament  (1845)  Sir  James  Graham  made  an  apology  to 
Mazzini  for  having  re-echoed  the  calumny.  The  first 
fruits  of  La  Giovine  Italia  was  the  revolutionary  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Savoy,  organized  by  Mazzini  at  Geneva,  but  de¬ 
feated  by  the  royal  troops.  Sentence  of  death,  par  con- 
tumace,  was  recorded  against  Mazzini  in  the  Sardinian 
courts  for  his  participation  in  the  affair;  but  he  soon 
recommenced  with  increased  vigor  his  revolutionary  op¬ 
erations.  A  new  association,  ‘New  Europe,’  based  on 
principles  of  European  rights  and  enfranchisement,  was 
inaugurated  by  the  exertions  of  Mazzini  in  Switzerland. 
In  1837,  Mazzini  quitted  Switzerland  for  England,  and 
finally  took  up  his  abode  in  London.  Thence  his  labors 
in  the  Italian  revolutionary  cause  were  incessant.  To 
trace  his  part  in  the  great  crisis  of  1848  would  be  to 
record  the  history  of  that  period,  so  intimately  were  his 
individual  acts  connected  with  the  course  of  events.  The 
resolute  combatant  of  partial  union  and  monarchical 
leadership  at  Milan,  Mazzini  retired  to  Switzerland  on 
the  capitulation  of  Milan  to  the  Austrians,  to  reappear 
in  Florence  on  the  rising  of  Tuscany,  and  finally  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  elected  triumvir  amid  the  triumphant 
rejoicings  of  the  capital  of  Italy.  On  the  surrender  of 
Rome  by  Mazzini’s  advice,  he  quitted  the  city,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Lausanne  via  Marseilles.  The  conduct  of  France 
he  bitterly  attacked  in  public  letters  to  De  Tocqueville 
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and  others.  He  subsequently  returned  to  London,  and  at 
his  instigation  risings  in  Milan  (1853)  and  in  Piedmont 
(1857)  were  attempted.  In  1859,  while  lending  the  whole 
weight  of  his  influence  to  the  revolutionary  movements 
going  on  in  Italy,  he  combated  with  vigilant  foresight 
the  threatened  French  predominance,  and  refused  to  ac¬ 
cord  faith  to  the  liberal  program  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
The  Sicilian  expedition  of  1860  owed  as  much  to  the 
organization  of  Mazzini  as  to  the  heroic  command  of 
Garibaldi  (q.v.).  In  1864,  he  was  expelled  from  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  returned  to  England.  Next  year  he  was  elected 
by  Messina  deputy  to  the  Italian  parliament;  but  the 
election,  to  which  he  himself  as  a  republican  would  have 
declined  to  accede,  was  canceled  by  the  parliament.  Maz¬ 
zini  is  said  to  have  founded  1865  the  ‘Universal  Republi¬ 
can  Alliance.’  In  1868,  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  illness, 
from  the  effects  of  which  his  health  never  recovered, 
though  his  zeal  remained  as  ardent  as  ever.  After  an 
ineffective  scheme  for  a  republican  rising,  Mazzini  ven¬ 
tured  to  enter  Italy,  and  was  arrested  at  Gaeta,  where  he 
remained  a  prisoner  till  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Italian 
army.  He  condemned  the  Parisian  Commune  of  1871, 
March.  On  his  death  at  Pisa,  the  Italian  government 
honored  him  with  a  public  funeral. 

Mazzini’s  writings  are  various  and  extensive,  and  in¬ 
clude  dissertations  on  art,  literature,  and  music.  A  com¬ 
plete  edition  ( Scritti ,  Editi  e  Inediti)  was  published 
1861  and  following  years.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Mazzini’s  political  views,  few  will  refuse  to  admire  the 
ardent  sincerity  of  his  patriotism,  or  the  inflexibility 
with  which  he  pursued  his  aim,  unchecked  by  persecu¬ 
tion,  calumny,  and  defeat.  Mazzini  possessed  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  that  personal  fascination  by  which  friends 
are  converted  into  ardent  partisans.  In  his  private  life, 
he  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  model  of  purity  and  frugal 
simplicity,  as  in  his  public  career  he  was  conspicuous  for 
disinterestedness  and  self-abnegation;  and  to  these  per¬ 
sonal  virtues  of  Mazzini,  aided  by  his  extraordinary  in¬ 
fluence  and  eloquence,  those  who  know  Italy  best  ascribe 
a  great  share  at  least  in  inspiring  that  higher  tone  of 
life  manifest  in  recent  years  among  the  Italian  youth, 
without  which  the  political  regeneration  of  the  country 
would  have  been  impossible.  He  has  been  wrell  called  the 
prophet  of  Italian  unity;  and,  as  a  prophet,  he  was  nat¬ 
urally  inspired  rather  with  the  lofty  ideal  than  with  the 
immediately  practical.  See  Memoir ,  by  E.  H.  V.  (London 
1874). 

MAZZUO'LI,  or  Mazzo'la.  See  Parmigiano. 

ME,  pron.  me  [AS.  me;  Ger.  mich;  Icel,  mile;  Ir.,  Gael, 
and  W.  mi;  L.  me,  me]:  the  objective  ease  of  the  pron. 
I.  Methinks,  it  appears  to  me. 

MEACOCK,  n.  me'ledk  [Gael,  mi-coc ,  unintelligent, 
stupid — from  mi,  not;  coc ,  intelligent:  probably  only  a 
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corruption  of  meek-coclc ]:  in  OE.,  a  silly,  effeminate  man; 
a  hen-pecked  husband;  an  uxorious  man:  Adj.  effeminate; 
tame;  cowardly. 

MEAD,  n.  med:  a  poetic  form  of  Meadow,  which  see. 

MEAD,  n.  med  [W.  medd;  Ger.  meth ;  Dut.  mede,  drink 
made  of  honey  and  water:  Gr.  methe,  drunkenness; 
methu,  strong  drink]:  fermented  and  flavored  liquor 
made  from  honey  mixed  with  water.  Sometimes  the  honey 
which  remains  in  the  combs,  after  the  usual  processes  of 
dropping  and  squeezing,  is  used  for  making  mead,  which 
is  a  thin  and  very  brisk  but  luscious  beverage.  Mead  has 
been  in  use  from  very  ancient  times,  and  was  known  alike 
to  the  polished  nations  of  s.  Europe  and  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  north.  Pliny  says  that  it  has  all  the  bad 
qualities  but  none  of  the  good  ones  of  wine.  The  Latin 
name  is  Hydromeli. 

MEAD,  med ,  Charles  Marsh,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  clergyman: 
b.  Cornwall,  Vt.,  1836,  Jan.  28.  He  graduated  at  Andover 
Theol.  Seminary  1862;  spent  1863-66  studying  in  Berlin 
and  Halle;  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Andover  Theol. 
Seminary  1866-82,  and  lived  in  Germany  1882-92,  and 
was  professor  of  Christian  theology  in  the  Hartford  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  1892-8.  He  received  the  degree  ph.d. 
from  Tubingen  1866,  and  d.d.  from  Middlebury  1881; 
was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  revision  committee; 
and  has  published  Exodus,  in  the  American  Lange  series 
of  commentaries  (1876);  The  Soul  Here  and  Hereafter: 
a  Biblical  Study  (1879);  Supernatural  Revelation 
(1889);  Christ  and  Criticism  (1893);  Irenic  Theology 
(1905);  etc. 

MEAD,  Edwin  Doak:  American  author  and  lecturer: 
b.  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  1849,  Sep.  29.  His  early  life  was 
spent  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  in  1866  he  entered  a 
publishing  house  in  Boston.  He  studied  in  English  and 
German  universities  1875-9,  and  has  since  engaged  in 
lecturing  and  writing.  In  1889,  he  was  associate  editor 
of  the  New  England  Magazine  with  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  and  chief  editor  1890-1901.  He  is  connected  with 
numerous  historical  and  social  clubs,  and  has  written: 
The  Philosophy  of  Carlyle  (1881);  Martin  Luther — a 
Study  of  Reformation  (1884);  A  More  Beautiful  Publiq 
Life  (1894);  The  Roman  Church  and  the  Public  Schools } 
Organize  the  World;  The  Influence  of  Emerson;  The 
Principles  of  the  Founders ;  etc. 

MEAD,  med,  Larkin  Goldsmith:  b.  1835,  Jan.  3, 
Chesterfield,  N.  H.:  sculptor.  He  was  educated  at 
Brattleboro,  Vt.;  revealed  his  talent  first  by  making  in 
snow  a  colossal  figure  of  an  angel;  and  was  aided  by 
Nicholas  Longworth,  Cincinnati,  O.,  to  study,  1853-55, 
with  Henry  Kirke  Brown,  Brooklyn.  His  earlier  works 
were  Recording  Angel  (1855);  Vermont,  colossal  figure, 
to  crown  the  dome  of  the  state-house,  Montpelier,  Vt., 
and  Ethan  Allen,  statue  in  the  portico  of  the  state- 
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house.  In  1862  lie  fixed  his  residence  in  Florence,  Italy, 
and  has  there  executed  works  showing  original  genius. 
Among  these  are:  The  Returned  Soldier,  group  (1866); 
Columbus’s  Last  Appeal  to  Queen  Isabella ;  America ,  for 
a  soldiers’  monument,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.;  Venice,  the 
Bride  of  the  Sea ;  The  Discovery  of  America;  statue  of 
Ethan  Allen,  for  the  capitol  statuary  hall  at  Washington 
(1874);  statue  of  Lincoln,  for  the  monument  at  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  set  up  1874,  Oct.  15;  four  colossal  groups, 
designated  Cavalry,  Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Navy ;  and 
colossal  statue  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  river-god.  He  has 
also  executed  high  relief  portraits  in  bronze  of  Henry 
James,  W.  D.  Howells,  and  John  Hay. 

MEAD,  Lucia  Ames:  American  author:  b.  Boscawen, 
N.  H.,  1856,  May  5.  She  is  a  lecturer  and  writer  on 
social  and  economic  questions,  an  advocate  of  advanced 
movements,  including  woman’s  suffrage.  She  has  written: 
Memoirs  of  a  Millionaire  (1800);  To  Whom  Much  is 
Given  (1898);  Milton’s  England  (1902);  Primer  of  the 
Peace  Movement ;  Patriotism  and  the  New  International¬ 
ism  (1907);  etc. 

MEAD,  William  Rutherford,  ll.d.:  American  archi¬ 
tect:  b.  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  1846,  Aug.  20.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Amherst  College  in  1867,  studied  architecture 
in  New  York  and  Europe,  and  upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  became  a  member  of  the  prominent  New 
York  firm  of  MeKim,  Mead  &  White,  which  has  had 
charge  of  many  important  public  and  private  buildings. 

MEADE,  med,  George  Gordon:  general  in  the  U.  S. 
army:  1815,  Dec.  30 — 1872,  Nov.  6;  b.  Cadiz,  Spain, 
where  his  father,  Richard  W.  Meade,  was  U.  S.  navy 
agent.  He  was  at  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  school  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  at  Mt.  Hope 
near  Baltimore;  graduated  from  West  Point  1835,  and 
served  as  2d  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  Seminole  war, 
Florida,  and  at  the  Watertown  arsenal,  Massachusetts, 
until  1836,  Oct.  26,  when  he  resigned,  and  entered  on 
the  profession  of  civil  engineer.  He  was  engaged  on  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  till  1837, 
April;  then,  by  appointment  of  the  war  department,  on 
the  survey  of  the  mouth  of  Sabine  river,  and  later  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi  river  till  1839,  Feb.;  in  1840 
on  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Texas;  and  Aug.  of  same  year  on  the  survey 
of  the  n.e.  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Brit. 
N.  America.  He  was  married,  1840,  Dec.  31,  to  Marga- 
retta,  daughter  of  John  Sergeant.  1842,  May  19,  he  be¬ 
came  2d  lieutenant  topographical  engineers,  continuing 
the  n.e.  boundary  survey  till  1843,  Nov.  In  1844-5  he 
was  engaged  on  surveys  in  Delaware  Bay;  1845,  Sept., 
he  went  on  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor’s  staff  at  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  and  took  part,  1846,  May,  in  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  in  occupying  Mata- 
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moras.  Later,  under  Gen.  Wm.  J.  Worth,  he  led  the  as¬ 
sault  on  Monterey,  gaining  there  his  brevet  as  1st  lieut. 
He  made  the  march  to  Tampico,  and  was  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Robt.  Patterson,  at  the  siege  of  Yera  Cruz.  He 
then  returned  home,  and  was  engaged  1847-49  in  map¬ 
ping  surveys  of  Fla.  reefs  and  building  light-houses  in 
Delaware  Bay.  1849-50  he  served  against  the  Seminole 
Indians  in  Fla.,  and  1850-51  was  again  on  light-house 
work  in  Delaware  Bay.  He  received  promotion,  1st. 
lieut.  of  topographical  engineers,  1851,  Aug.  4,  and  1851- 
56  was  employed  in  light-house  construction  at  Carysfort 
Reef,  Sand  Key,  Cedar  Key,  and  Coffin’s  Patches,  in  the 
Florida  reefs.  He  was  made  capt.  topographical  engi¬ 
neers  1856,  May  19,  and  was  on  the  geodetic  survey  of 
the  n.w.  lakes  1856 ;  and  1857-61  had  charge  of  all  the 
northern  lake  surveys. 

It  was  as  a  capt.  in  the  U.  S.  regular  army  that  M. 
entered  service  in  the  civil  war,  and  henceforth,  to  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  had  one  rank  as  an  officer  of  the 
regular  army,  and  another  as  commander  of  volunteers. 
He  began  1861,  Aug.  31,  as  brig-gen.  of  volunteers,  in 
command  of  the  2d  brigade  Penn,  reserves  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  His  promotions  in  the  regular  army 
were :  maj.  of  topographical  engineers  1862,  June  18; 
brig.gen.  1863,  July  3,  date  of  the  Gettysburg  victory; 
and  maj. gen.  1864,  Aug.  18.  As  commander  of  volunteers 
he  was  promoted  maj. gen.,  with  commission  dating 
1862,  Nov.  29.  He  served  through  the  war  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  in  all  its  campaigns,  and  in  all  its 
battles  except  two.  During  two  of  the  less  than  four 
years  of  its  existence,  and  the  two  years  which  were  the 
period  of  its  greatest  services  and  successes,  he  was  its 
commander,  and  never  led  it  except  to  victory.  He 
changed  its  record  of  reverses  at  Gettysburg,  in  a  battle 
which  served  to  create  the  opinion  at  home  and  abroad 
that  the  issue  of  the  war  would  be  the  victory  and  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Union. 

M.’s  earlier  services  were  in  the  battles  of  Mechanics- 
ville,  Gaines’s  Mill,  and  Glendale  or  New  Market  Cross- 
Roads.  A  severe  wound  at  Glendale  sent  him  home  to 
Philadelphia;  but  he  very  shortly  returned  and  was  in 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  took  Gen.  John  F. 
Reynolds’s  command,  the  Penn,  reserves,  in  the  actions  in 
Md.,  and  won  distinction  at  South  Mountain  and  Antie- 
tam,  especially  by  the  boldness  and  skill  with  which  he 
flanked  the  Confederates  from  the  right  at  Antietam.  Gen. 
McClellan  advanced  him  here  on  the  field  to  the  command 
of  the  first  corps,  when  Hooker  was  disabled  by  a 
wound.  At  Fredericksburg,  1862,  M.,  at  the  head  of  his  di¬ 
vision,  broke  through  Stonewall  Jackson’s  troops,  driving 
everything  before  him,  until  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
Lee’s  reserves ;  but  for  want  of  proper  support  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  fall  back  with  heavy  loss.  He  had  two  horses 
shot  under  him  in  this  severe  engagement,  and  got  his 
commission  as  maj. gen.  of  vols.  from  the  date  of  a  bat- 
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tie  which  would  have  anticipated  Gettysburg  if  the  work 
of  others  had  been  equal  to  his.  He  was  then  put  in 
command  of  the  5th  corps,  and  at  Chancellorsville, 
1863,  May,  was  again  successful  on  the  left  in  the  first 
day’s  fight,  until  he  was  recalled  by  Hooker.  Two 
months  later,  on  the  night  of  June  27,  he  was  ordered  to 
relieve  Hooker,  and  the  next  day  he  took  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  then  encamped  about  Fred¬ 
erick,  Md.,  while  Lee’s  army  of  100,000  men  had  gone  up 
the  Cumberland  valley,  for  the  invasion  of  Penn. — the 
boldest  Confederate  movement  of  the  war.  M.  at  once 
got  his  scattered  army  in  motion,  June  29,  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement,  meanwhile  barring  Lee  from  Balti¬ 
more  and  doing  him  all  the  injury  possible  on  the  march. 
There  elapsed  but  a  day  or  two  before  a  battle  was  pre¬ 
cipitated,  1863,  July  1,  and  continued  July  2  and  3,  with 
so  great  success  to  the  Union  arms,  and  so  severe  defeat 
and  loss  to  the  Confederates,  that  the  Fourth  of  July 
saw  Lee  in  full  retreat  for  the  Potomac,  and  the  news 
went  round  the  world  that  the  Union  was  too  strong  to 
be  broken.  It  had  been  M.’s  design  to  take  position  on 
Big  Pipe  Creek,  about  15  m.  s.e.  from  Gettysburg,  and 
await  Lee’s  attack.  But  Hill’s  vigorous  movement  to 
Seminary  Ridge  July  1,  driving  the  Union  forces,  after 
his  check  by  Buford,  to  the  hills  beyond  Gettysburg, 
with  5,000  Union  soldiers  killed  or  wounded,  and  as 
many  more  missing — Reynolds  also  being  among  the 
dead — was  a  beginning  none  the  less  serious  that  Hill 
had  even  more  killed  or  wounded,  though  fewer  missing. 
M.  at  Pipe  Creek,  heard  the  firing  and  sent  Hancock  to 
take  command.  Hancock  at  once  thought  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  position  a  good  one ;  M.  also  saw  this  and  promptly 
changed  his  plans.  By  daylight,  July  2,  the  armies  were 
in  array  on  a  vast  elliptical  field  of  which  Gettysburg 
was  the  centre.  M.  took  command  at  noon,  and  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  that  day  lasted  from  4  p.m.  to  night,  with  no  deci¬ 
sive  advantage  to  either  side,  except  the  Union  success  in 
the  fight  for  Round  Top,  a  position  of  great  importance. 
July  3,  the  supreme  effort  of  Lee,  in  Pickett’s  charge  with 
18,000  men,  was  successfully  met  by  M.,  hurling  his 
forces  from  all  sides,  as  well  as  concentrating  the  bat¬ 
teries  of  his  whole  line,  so  that  not  one  in  four  of  the 
makers  of  one  of  the  greatest  charges  in  the  history  of 
war,  returned  alive.  There  were  16,000  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  of  Lee’s  army  that  day,  to, 3,000  of  M.’s. 

M.  commanded  the  army  of  the  Potomac  the  next  year 
under  Grant,  who  was  lieut.gen. ;  and  led  his  troops 
with  consummate  ability  through  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness  and  the  whole  of  the  campaign,  ending  with 
the  close  of  the  war.  From  1865,  July  1,  to  his  death, 
M.  held  department  commands,  for  most  of  the  time 
that  of  the  milit.  div.  of  the  Atlantic.  Gen.  M.  died  in 
Philadelphia. 

MEADE,  Richard  Kidder:  revolutionary  soldier: 
1746,  July  14 — 1805,  Feb. ;  b.  Nansemond  co.,  Ya.  He  was 
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Bent  to  Harrow,  Eng.,  for  education  ;  soon  after  his  return 
entered  the  revolutionary  army,  1775 ;  assisted  that  year, 
June  24,  to  remove  arms  from  Lord  Dunmore’s  house  to 
the  Williamsburg  magazine ;  was  in  command  of  a  com¬ 
pany  at  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk,  Va., 
1775,  Dec. — the  first  shock  of  arms  in  Va. ;  from  that 
time  became  one  of  Washington’s  aides,  and  served 
through  the  war  in  that  capacity,  with  rank  of  col. ;  was 
in  all  the  great  battles  fought  by  Washington ;  had 
charge  of  the  execution  of  Maj.  Andre.  He  became  a 
farmer  at  the  close  of  the  war,  at  *  Lucky  Hill,’  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley.  He  married,  1765,  Elizabeth  Ran¬ 
dolph,  aunt  to  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke ;  and  1780, 
for  his  second  wife,  the  widow  of  William  Randolph,  of 
Chatsworth. 

MEADE,  Richaed  Woksam  :  1778,  June  23 — 1828, 
June  25 ;  b.  Chester  co.,  Penn. ;  son  of  George  M.,  one  of 
the  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  merchant  in 
Philadelphia ;  merchant  and  shipowner  at  Cadiz,  Spain, 
from  1803,  and  U.  S.  navy  agent  1805-16.  During  the 
peninsular  war  he  rendered  great  services  to  Spain,  but 
was  unable  to  collect  his  dues ;  and  as  the  result  of  some 
suits  at  law,  he  was  imprisoned.  The  treaty  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  (1819)  bound  the  latter  to 
pay  the  just  claims  of  Americans  on  Spain,  and  M. 
at  once  returned  home,  with  a  certificate  of  Spanish  debt 
for  $491,153.62.  The  commission  to  settle  such  claims 
refused  payment  on  the  certificate  without  the  original 
vouchers ;  and  protracted  efforts  to  secure  later  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  claim  were  unsuccessful.  M.  introduced 
merino  sheep  and  sherry  wine  into  this  country.  He  was 
father  of  Gen.  George  G.  Meade  (q.v.). 

MEADE,  William,  d.d.  :  1789,  Nov.  11 — 1862,  Mar.  14; 
b.  near  Millwood,  Frederick  co.,  Va. :  Prot.  Episc.  bishop. 
A  graduate  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1808,  M.  studied  theol.,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  1811,  priest  1814;  was  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  Va.,  1811-2,  assistant  at  Mill- 
wood,  Va.,  1812-21,  and  rector  1821-29 ;  was  active  1813-4 
in  securing  the  choice  of  Dr.  Richard  C.  Moore  as  bp. 
of  Va.,  after  Bp.  James  Madison,  and  in  founding  at 
Alexandria  a  diocesan  theol.  sem.,  in  promoting  educa¬ 
tional  and  missionary  work,  in  aiding  colonization,  and 
in  securing  emancipation  of  slaves.  He  was  chosen 
assist,  bp.  of  Va.  1829,  Aug.  19;  bp.  1841,  Nov.  11;  was 
pastor  of  Christ*  Church,  Norfolk,  Va.,  1834-36,  and  was 
most  active  and  successful  in  reviving  and  upbuilding 
the  interests  of  the  Episc.  Church.  He  earnestly  op¬ 
posed  secession  in  1861,  and  submitted  only  to  necessity. 
Of  his  numerous  publications,  Old  Churches ,  Ministers , 
and  Families  of  Virginia  is  of  most  lasting  value. 

MEADOW,  n.  med'b  [Dut.  mceyland,  meadow-land — 
from  maeden,  to  mow :  Bret,  medi,  to  cut,  to  mow :  Bav. 
mad ,  hay-harvest]  :  land  affording  hay ;  flat  grass-land. 
Meadows,  indefinite  term  for  level  lands,  usually  moist, 
but  not  necessarily  marshy,  covered  with  grass,  which 
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is  usually  rich  in  consequence  of  the  moisture,  often 
also  from  advantages  of  soil.  The  grass  is  either  used 
for  pasture,  or  is  mown  and  carried  away.  Water 
Meadows  are  meadows  in  which  the  supply  of  water  is 
increased  and  regulated  by  artificial  irrigation:  see 
Irrigation.  The  herbage  of  all  meadows  consists  gen¬ 
erally  of  various  kinds  of  grasses;  meadow  grass,  rye 
grass,  timothy,  fox-tail,  red-top,  and  bent  grass  or  florin 
predominating.  Meadowy,  a.  med'd-i,  containing  or 
resembling  meadow.  Meadow-barley  and  Meadow- 
catstail,  good  fodder-plants.  Meadow-hay,  hay  from 
the  mixed  grasses  which  grow  naturally  in  meadows. 
Meadow-ore,  bog  iron  ore.  Meadow-saffron  (incor¬ 
rectly  the  autumn  crocus),  plant  with  pale  purple  flower; 
the  Colchlcum  autumndle,  ord.  Melanthacece  (see  Col- 
chicum).  Meadow-sweet,  or  Queen  of  the  meadows, 
favorite  wild  plant  having  crowded  cymes  of  cream- 
yellow,  rosaceous,  and  odoriferous  flowers ;  the  Spiraea 
uhnaria,  ord.  Rosacece:  see  Spiraea. 

MEAD'OW  GRASS :  genus  of  grasses  common  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe  and  highly  valued  for 
pasturage.  Several  of  the  varieties  make  excellent  hay, 
and  are  largely  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  In  Great 
Britain  both  the  rough-stalked  and  the  smooth-stalked 
species  are  largely  grown  in  pastures.  The  M.  G.  of 
Abyssinia  is  an  annual  sort  which  in  its  native  country 
yields  great  quantities  of  herbage,  besides  seeds  which 
are  used  for  making  bread.  Beer  is  made  by  putting 
slices  of  this  bread  in  warm  water  and  keeping  in  a 
closed  vessel  and  at  a  high  temperature  for  several  days. 
Among  the  varieties  common  in  England  and  America 
is  the  Poa  annua,  which  flowers  early  in  spring,  and  is 
often  a  troublesome  weed  in  cultivated  fields.  In  the 
United  States  several  varieties  have  received  the  gen¬ 
eral  name  M.  G.  The  following  are  the  most  common  : 
Meadow  Fox- tail,  ( Alopecurus  pratensis),  perennial  plant 
valuable  for  pasture,  but  not  desirable  for  hay;  it 
flowers  in  May,  and  resembles  Timothy  in  appearance, 
but  has  a  soft  spike  and  thrives  in  wet  soils.  Meadow 
Fescue  ( Festuca  pratensis),  useful  in  pastures  and  mow¬ 
ings;  it  thrives  in  a  variety  of  soils,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  ( Arrhenatherum 
avenaceum),  known  in  France  as  Ray  Grass ;  excellent  for 
permanent  pastures  and  for  soiling;  also  desirable, 
when  grown  with  other  grasses,  in  mowings,  especially 
in  the  south.  Meadow  Soft  Grass  ( Holcus  lanatus),  known 
often  as  Velvet  Grass ;  flowers  early,  seldom  grows 
above  two  ft.  in  height ;  thrives  in  nearly  all  soils,  and  is 
handsome,  but  of  little  value.  Rough-stalked  M.  G.  ( Poa 
trivialis),  useful  for  pasturage  and  hay,  adapted  especially 
to  moist  soils.  Fowl  M.  G.  ( Poa  serotina),  often  called 
False  Red-top;  one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  for 
moist  land ;  it  flowers  late,  makes  good  hay  for  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  is  excellent  for  moist  pastures. — For 
cultivation  of  the  various  kinds  of  M.  G.,  see  Hay. 
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MEAD'OW  LARK,  or  American  Starling:  see 
Starling. 

MEAD'OW  MOUSE:  see  Vole. 

MEADVILLE,  med'vil:  city,  cap.  of  Crawford  co., 
Penn.;  on  the  Crawford  and  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  rail¬ 
road;  34  m.  s.  of  Erie,  and  82  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Pittsburg. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Alleghany  Coll.,  founded  1817  as  Presb.; 
since  1833  under  control  of  the  Meth.  Epis.  Chh.,with  pre¬ 
paratory  and  collegiate  instruction  for  both  sexes,  and  a 
considerable  library.  M.  is  the  seat  also  of  M.  tlieol. 
seminary.  M.  is  a  well-built  city,  in  a  region  of  rich 
farms,  having  a  large  trade,  especially  with  the  oil 
regions,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  machinery,  farm¬ 
ing  implements  and  all  machine-shop  products,  carriages, 
etc.  There  are  oil-refineries,  foundries  and  many  iron 
vice  and  boiler  works  at  M.,  chocolate  chips  factory, 
silk  mills,  shoe-button  fastener  works,  paint  works,  con¬ 
fectionery  establishments  and  bridge-making  factories. 
The  Pennsylvania  College  of  music  is  at  M.,  many 
churches  and  schools,  a  public  library,  city  hospital,  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital,  Academy  of  Music,  opera  house,  three 
parks,  a  county  fair  ground  and  a  race  track.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  its  electric-light  and  water  works. 
M.  was  settled  in  1789.  Pop.  (1910)  12,780. 

MEAGHER,  mti'her,  Thomas  Francis:  Irish  orator 
and  patriot:  1823,  Aug.  3 — 1867,  July  1;  b.  Waterford, 
Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  Coll,  of  Clon- 
gowes,  Kildare,  and  at  Stonyhurst  Coll.,  England;  a 
graduate  of  Dublin  Univ.  in  law,  became  leader  of  the 
‘Young  Ireland’  movement  for  Irish  independence;  1846 
helped  to  organize  the  Irish  confederation;  headed  a 
delegation  to  Paris  1848,  to  congratulate  the  French  re¬ 
publicans  on  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe;  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life  to  Tasmania,  whence 
he  escaped,  and  came  to  New  York  1852,  May.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Irish  News,  1856,  and  in  1861"  joined  the 
69th  N.  Y.  reg.,  of  which  he  served  as  acting  major  in 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  After  three  months’  serv¬ 
ice,  he  organized,  in  New  York,  the  Irish  brigade,  being 
col.  of  its  1st  reg.,  and  was  advanced  to  command  the 
brigade,  with  rank  of  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  from  1862, 
Feb.  2.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  before  Richmond, 
at  Antietam,  at  Fredericksburg,  where  he  was  wounded, 
and  at  Chancellorsville,  after  which  he  resigned,  1863, 
May.  He  was  again  commissioned  early  in  1864,  and 
served  in  command  of  the  Etowah  district  (parts  of 
Tenn.  and  Ga. )  until  1865,  Jan.  He  then  became  sec.  of 
the  territory  of  Montana,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  gov., 
from  1866,  Sep.,  was  acting  gov.  He  was  drowned  while 
on  an  expedition  on  the  Missouri  river,  to  suppress 
Indian  hostilities.  M.  pub.  Speeches  on  the  Legislative 
Independence  of  Ireland  (New  York  1853),  and  Last 
Days  of  the  69 th  N.  Y.  Reg.  in  Va.  (1861). 
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MEAGRE,  a.  me' ger  [F.  maigre;  Ger.  mager,  thin,  lean 
— from  L.  mdcer  or  macrum,  lean]:  lean;  hungry;  poor; 
scanty;  without  strength,  fulness,  or  richness;  barren. 
Meagrely,  ad.  me'ger-U.  Mea'greness,  n.  -ger-nes,  lean¬ 
ness  ;  poorness ;  scantiness. — Syn.  of  ‘  meagre  ’ :  thin ; 
starved  ;  gaunt ;  lank ;  emaciated. 

MEAL,  n.  mel  [Dut.  mael,  flour — from  maelen,  to  grind : 
Goth,  malan;  Ger.  mahlen;  W.malu;  Gael,  meil;  L.  molere, 
to  grind:  W.  mal,  what  is  ground  or  bruised]  :  ground 
grain  not  sifted  from  the  bran  or  coarser  portion  (see 
Bread)  :  V.  in  OE.,  to  sprinkle,  as  with  meal ;  to  mingle. 
Mealing,  imp.  Mealed,  pp.  meld.  Mealy,  a.  mel'l, 
having  the  qualities  of  meal ;  dry  and  friable ;  like  meal ; 
besprinkled  as  with  meal.  Meal'iness,  n.  -nes,  dryness 
and  friableness.  Meal'y-mouthed  [perhaps  connected 
with  Gael,  mills,  sweet — from  mil,  honey]  :  affectedly 
delicate  in  speech ;  speaking  of  things  in  softer  terms 
than  the  truth  warrants,  from  interested  motives ;  dis¬ 
ingenuous  ;  hypocritical. 

MEAL,  n.  mel  [Scot,  mail,  an  amount  of  money  to  be 
paid  at  a  fixed  time :  Ger.  mahl,  a  meal ;  mal,  a  time : 
Icel.  mal,  the  time  of  doing  anything,  especially  for 
taking  food :  AS.  mael,  what  is.  marked  out,  separate 
part] :  the  food  taken  at  one  time ;  a  repast ;  a  part. 
Piecemeal,  by  separate  pieces ;  by  fragments. — Meals, 
or  repasts,  have  varied  in  daily  number  at  different  times 
and  in  different  countries.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  of  the  classic  ages,  it  was  the  general  practice  to 
have  the  principal  M.  toward  evening,  a  light  M.  in  the 
morning,  and  another  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
akratisma,  ariston,  and  deipnon  of  the  Greeks  corre¬ 
sponded  nearly  to  the  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner  of 
the  present  time ;  the  first  was  taken  immediately  after 
rising  in  the  morning,  the  second  about  mid-day,  and  the 
deipnon,  the  principal  M.,  often  not  till  after  sunset.  In 
Rome  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  three  corresponding  meals 
were  jentaculum,  prandium,  and  ccena.  The  two  former 
were  simple  and  hasty,  except  among  persons  of  luxuri¬ 
ous  habits,  with  whom  the  mid-day  meal  was  sometimes 
elaborate.  The  ccena,  in  the  evening,  consisted  of  three 
courses,  with  often  great  variety  of  viands.  Reclining 
was  the  usual  posture  at  meals  for  men ;  the  women 
and  children  were  seated.  Two  persons,  occasionally 
three,  reclined  on  one  couch.  Before  a  guest  took  his 
place  at  table,  his  shoes  were  taken  off,  and  his  feet 
washed  by  an  attendant. 

In  mediaeval  and  modern  Europe,  the  prevailing  prac¬ 
tice  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  was  to  have  three 
meals  in  the  day,  the  mid-day,  and  not  the  evening  M., 
being  the  principal  one.  The  habits  of  all  classes  were 
early ;  four  was  a  usual  hour  for  rising,  and  five  for 
breakfast.  Twelve  was  the  dinner-hour,  when  it  was  the 
usage  in  England,  till  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  for  every 
table,  from  that  of  the  twenty-shilling  freeholder,  to  the 
table  in  the  baron’s  hall  air!  abbey  refectory,  to  be  open 
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to  all  comers,  with  free  fare,  bread,  beef,  and  beer.  Sup¬ 
per  followed  in  the  evening,  a  less  abundant  repetition 
of  dinner.  In  the  last  120  years,  a  revolution  has  been 
going  on  in  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  has  gradually 
become  later,  till  it  has  reached  the  present  usage  of  from 
six  to  eight  in  the  evening  among  the  more  cultivated 
classes.'  Breakfast  is  correspondingly  later — from  nine  to 
ten.  The  M.  called  tea  is  but  a  part  of  dinner,  and  sup¬ 
per,  as  a  regular  M.,  has  nearly  disappeared.  A  light  M. 
called  luncheon  (improperly  lunch)  is  often  taken  between 
breakfast  and  dinner.  Dinner  has  therefore  come  nearly 
to  correspond  with  the  supper  of  former  times.  The 
usage  in  the  United  States  is  increasingly,  though  not 
entirely,  the  same  as  in  England ;  but  households  whose 
principal  members  are  engaged  in  manual  labor  mostly 
re  tain  the  earlier  hours  of  our  ancestors.  The  change  to 
later  hours  in  the  United  States  has  been  much  more 
recent  than  in  England,  and  is  less  uniform.  This  change 
of  hours  has  brought  one  important  change  to  the  better 
ill  social  habits :  the  excessive  drinking,  so  common  in 
Britain  during  the  Georgian  era,  even  among  people  of 
refinement,  has  disappeared ;  the  long  carousals  of  that 
period  have  been  abridged  to  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour, 
spent  over  wine  after  dinner.  In  Britain,  dinner  is,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  made  a  social  meal,  and  an  occasion 
of  meeting  one’s  friends ;  and  public  dinners,  with  toasts 
and  after-dinner  speeches,  have  been  a  characteristically 
British  mode  of  celebrating  any  public  event  or  anniver¬ 
sary — now  completely  naturalized  in  the  United  States. 
In  France  and  Italy,  the  gradual  advance  of  the  dinner- 
hour  has  not  proceeded  further  than  four  or  five  o’clock. 
In  Germany,  the  usage  still  obtains,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
an  early  dinner  and  a  supper.  One  o’clock  is  a  usual 
dinner-hour,  and  even  the  court  hour  has  hardly  advanced 
beyond  three  and  four.  In  Vienna  and  some  parts  of 
Germany,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  five  meals  a  day- 
breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper. 

MEALIES,  n.  plu.  me'Uz:  a  s.  African  name  for  Indian 
corn  or  maize. 

MEAL'-TUB  PLOT  :  in  English  history,  a  conspiracy, 
1679,  against  James,  Duke  of  York.  The  paper  on  which 
the  scheme  was  written  was  hidden  in  a  meal-tub ;  hence 
the  name.  The  leader,  Dangerfield,  finally  confessed  to 
forgery  of  the  papers,  and  was  severely  punished. 

MEAL'-WORM:  larva  of  Tenebrio  molitor,  coleopterous 
insect  of  a  genus  allied  to  Blaps  (q.v.),  but  possessing 
wings  and  wing-covers.  The  perfect  insect  is  of  pitchy 
or  dark  chestnut  color,  smooth,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
with  short  11-jointed  antennae,  and  stout  legs.  The  in¬ 
sect  is  most  active  in  the  evening.  In  some  countries  it 
infests  granaries,  mills,  and  houses  in  which  stores  of 
meal  or  flour  are  kept,  as  its  eggs  are  deposited  among 
these  substances,  on  which  the  larva  feeds,  often  doing 
much  injury.  Stores  of  ship-biscuit  often  suffer  from 
this  cause.  The  larva  is  about  an  inch  long,  thin  and 
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round,  of  ochreous  color,  with  bright  rusty  bands,  very 
smooth  and  glossy,  with  six  small  feet  and  two  very 
short  antennae. — Another  species,  T.  obscurus,  occasion¬ 
ally  is  found  in  American  flour,  and  has  thereby  been 
introduced  into  Britain.  This  insect  is  of  dull  black  color 
above;  the  under  parts,  legs,  and  antennae,  chestnut. 
The  larva  is  shining  and  pale  brown. — Cleanliness  and 
care  are  the  best  preventives.  Meal-worms  are  a  favorite 
and  excellent  food  of  caged  nightingales.  ^ 

MEALY-BUG:  a  scaleless  scale  insect  of  the  genus 
Dactylopius  and  family  Coccidce.  These  insects  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  mealy,  or  waxy  substance  which  thev  secrete 
for  protective  purposes.  Like  their  relatives,  the  true 
scale  insects,  they  also  secrete  honey-dew  and  are  at¬ 
tended  and  transported  by  ants;  unlike  these  relatives 
they  do  not  lose  the  power  of  locomotion.  The  species 
are  most  numerous  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries; 
one  species  ( 1 ).  citri)  being  the  best  known  outdoor 
species  in  the  United  States,  feeding  upon  citrus  trees 
in  Florida.  In  greenhouses  another  species  ( D .  de¬ 
structor)  is  often  troublesome.  Owing  to  the  protective 
covering  difficulty  has  been  met  in  ridding  plants  of 
these  creatures,  but  fumigation  and  caustic  solutions  have 
been  tried  with  most  satisfactory  results.  See  Insecticide. 

MEAN,  a.  men  [OHG.  main,  a  spot,  a  stain,  impure: 
Lap.  maine,  a  bodily  failing,  sickness:  Icel.  mein,  sore, 
injury:  AS.  gemcene;  Ger.  gemein,  common:  comp.  Gael. 
mion,  small,  mean]:  low-minded;  base;  wanting  in  dig¬ 
nity  or  honor;  low  in  rank  or  birth;  poor;  pitiful; 
stingy.  Meanly,  ad.  men'll ,  moderately;  without  dig¬ 
nity;  without  respect.  Mean'ness,  n.  -nes,  low  state; 
poorness;  want  of  dignity  or  excellence;  want  of  liber¬ 
ality.  Mean-spirited,  having  a  low,  grovelling,  and 
abject  disposition.  Mean  effective  pressure,  the  power 
exerted  by  the  expansive  energy  of  a  gas  in  driving  the 
piston  of  an  engine.  Being  variable  for  different  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  piston,  the  value  determined  is  the  average 
of  the  pressures  at  the  various  positions.  It  is  usually 
determined  by  the  use  of  an  indicator  or  pressure  gauge 
diagram..  Mean  error,  see  Observation,  Errors  of. 
Mean  variation,  see  Observation,  Errors  of. — Syn. 
of  ‘mean’:  vile;  low;  ignoble;  abject;  humble;  beggarly; 
degraded;  wretched;  paltry;  sordid;  degenerate;  servile; 
vulgar;  spiritless;  menial;  penurious;  niggardly;  grovel¬ 
ing;  dishonorable;  slavish;  disgraceful;  despicable; 
shameful;  contemptible;  ungenerous. 

MEAN,  n.  men  [OF.  meien;  F.  moyen,  mean  intermedi¬ 
ate — from  L.  medidnus,  extended,  middle — from  medlus, 
middle:  comp.  Gael,  meadhon,  the  middle]:  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  extremes:  moderate;  without  excess; 
intermediate:  N.  the  middle  point  or  place;  in  math., 
the  average  or  resultant  value;  the  middle  rate  or  degree: 
specifically,  a  term  interpolated  between  two  terms  of  a 
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series,  and  consequently  intermediate  in  magnitude. 
The  Geometric  Mean  (q.v.)  of  two  numbers  is  always  less 
than  their  Arithmetical  Mean  (q.v.),  and  greater  than 
their  Harmonic  Mean;  and  the  geometric  mean  is  itself  a 
geometric  mean  between  the  other  two.  Mean,  in  OE., 
the  tenor  part  of  a  musical  composition.  Means,  n.  sing, 
or  plu.  mens,  the  intermediate  operations  between  the 
agent  and  the  object  to  be  accomplished;  that  which  is 
used  to  effect  an  end;  instrument  of  acting  or  effecting; 
resources;  income,  or  that  by  which  we  live;  the  middle 
terms  of  a  proportion  where  the  first  is  to  the  second  as 
the  third  is  to  the  fourth.  By  all  means,  certainly; 
without  fail.  By  no  means,  not  in  any  way.  By  any 
means,  in  any  way.  The  meantime,  the  time  between 
the  present  and  that  when  the  thing  spoken  of  is  to 
be  done.  Meantime,  ad.  men'tim,  or  Meanwhile,  ad. 
men'hwil,  in  the  intervening  time;  for  the  present  time 
Mean  time,  time  as  measured  by  a  perfect  clock,  or  as 
reckoned  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  days  of  the  year 
are  of  a  uniform  length. 

MEAN,  v.  men  [Goth,  munan,  to  think,  to  intend: 
Gael,  minich,  to  explain:  Icel.  muna,  to  remember:  Ger. 
meinen;  Dut.  meenen,  to  think;  comp.  L.  meminis'se,  to 
remember]:  to  intend,  purpose,  or  design;  to  signify. 
Mean'ing,  imp.:  Adj.  significant:  N.  purpose;  inten¬ 
tion;  aim,  whether  in  the  mind  only  or  expressed;  the 
sense,  as  of  words  or  expressions;  signification;  import. 
Meant,  pt.  and  pp.  ment ,  did  mean.  Mean'ingless,  a. 
•les,  devoid  of  meaning.  Mean'ingly,  ad.  -li,  significant¬ 
ly. — Syn.  of  ‘mean,  v.’:  to  intend;  purpose;  design;  sig¬ 
nify;  indicate;  import;  denote. 

MEANDER,  n.  me-an'der  [L.  Mceander;  Gr.  Maiandros, 
the  name  of  a  winding  river  in  Phrygia]:  a  winding 
course;  a  winding  or  turning  in  a  passage  or  current:  V. 
to  wind  or  flow  round;  to  flow  in  a  winding  course  or 
passage.  Mean'dering,  imp.  -der-ing :  Adj.  winding  in 
its  course  or  current:  N.  a  winding  course.  Mean'dered, 
pp.  - derd .  Mean'drian,  a.  -dri-an,  having  many  turns. 
Meandrina,  n.  me'an-drVna ,  large  hemispherical  corals 
having  their  surfaces  covered  with  serpentine  ridges  and 
depressions,  resembling  the  convolutions  of  the  human 
brain. 

MEARIM,  md-a-reng'  (or  Miarim,  me-a-reng ')  River: 
same  as  the  Maranhao  river;  rising  in  the  Brazilian  prov¬ 
ince  of  Maranhao  (q.v.),  and  flowing  n.  into  the  bay  of 
Sao  Marcos,  about  350  m.  Its  current  is  remarkably 
strong;  and  its  resistance  to  the  ocean  tide  is  prolonged, 
yielding  at  last  to  a  swift  upward  rush  of  the  waters  with 
a  great  roar.  It  is  navigable.  The  chief  of  its  many 
affluents  is  the  Pindare. 

MEASLES,  n.  plu.  me'slz  [Dut.  mceselen,  measles — 
from  maese,  a  spot,  a  stain:  OHG.  masd ,  a  spot,  the  mark 
of  a  wound]:  disease  manifested  by  a  crimson  rash  on 
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the  skin,  affecting  chiefly  children;  a  disease  of  swine 
and  trees.  Measled,  a.  me'zld,  infected  or  spotted  with 
measles.  Measly,  a.  me'zli,  infected  with  measles  or 
eruptions,  as  swine;  applied  to  pork  containing  the  para¬ 
site  Cysticer’cus  cellulo'sus.  Note. — OF.  mesel,  a  leper — 
from  L.  misellus,  wretched,  unfortunate — from  L.  miser, 
wretched,  is  not  an  etymon  of  measles,  but  of  OE.  mesel, 
which  uniformly  signifies  ‘leper.’  See  Skeat. 

MEASLES:  a  contagious,  eruptive  fever,  accompanied 
with  coryza  and  catarrhal  symptoms.  Children  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  subjects  of  its  attack;  but  when  adults  suffer, 
they  do  so  severely.  Like  scarlatina  and  smallpox,  it  is 
highly  contagious,  often  epidemic,  and  generally  attacks 
the  same  person  but  once.  No  susceptible  person  can  re¬ 
main  in  the  same  room  or  house  with  an  infected  person 
without  risk  of  taking  the  disease.  It  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  isolate  the  infection  in  large  establishments  or 
schools,  and  it  is  altogether  too  late  to  expect  to  prevent 
its  spread  to  others,  if  on  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in 
a  family  the  unaffected  members  had  been  with  those 
who  were  ill,  before  the  actual  appearance  of  the  rash. 
To  send  pupils  home  is  thus  widely  to  extend  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  infection.  The  clothes  of  children  have  been 
sent  home  from  schools  where  the  disease  had  raged,  and 
have  communicated  the  disease,  and  susceptible  children 
have  also  contracted  the  disease  by  lying  in  a  bed  or 
occupying  a  room  shortly  after  it  had  been  used  by  a 
patient  suffering  from  measles.  The  contagion  from 
measles  ceases  only  when  complete  scaling  off  of  the  skin 
has  taken  place. 

Measles  passes  through  its  course  by  four  principal 
stages:  the  period  of  incubation,  lasting  all  the  way 
from  five  to  twenty-one  days,  but  more  commonly  being 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days;  the  precursory  fever;  the 
eruptive  stage,  and  the  decline.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
early  symptoms  is  that  they  resemble  those  of  a  common 
cold — sneezing,  red,  swollen,  and  watery  eyes,  discharge 
from  the  nose,  a  hoarse,  harsh  cough,  languor,  fever, 
vomiting,  and  sometimes  diarrhea.  The  symptoms  usually 
increase  in  intensity  until  the  fourth  day,  when  the  erup¬ 
tion  appears,  first  on  the  face,  then  on  the  neck  and 
breast,  and  soon  after  on  the  whole  body.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  slightly  raised  red  spots,  which  multiply  and 
coalesce  into  blotches  of  a  more  or  less  crescentic  form, 
particularly  on  the  face,  which  is  often  a  good  deal  swol¬ 
len.  An  abundant  eruption  is  more  favorable  than  a 
scanty  one.  The  eruption  is  two  or  three  days  in  coming 
out,  and  remains  at  least  three  days.  The  fever  then 
abates  and  the  eruption  declines,  becoming  brown  as  it 
fades,  and  the  dry  skin  is  afterwards  thrown  off,  like  fine 
bran.  As  the  rash  declines  diarrhea  sometimes  occurs, 
but  this,  unless  very  troublesome,  should  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with,  as  it  is  often  beneficial.  The  maximum  tem¬ 
perature  is  about  103°,  and  if  it  rises  much  above  this 
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the  case  must  be  regarded  as  severe.  The  highest  tem¬ 
perature  is  generally  reached  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
after  which  it  rapidly  declines.  In  nearly  every  case 
catarrhal  inflammation  extends  into  the  larger  bronchial 
tubes,  and  any  sudden  rise  in  the  temperature  or  an 
occurrence  of  rigors  usually  indicates  the  advent  of  a 
more  serious  condition  than  the  mere  catarrh,  either 
pneumonia  or  acute  bronchitis. 

One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  that  may  be  noticed, 
even  before  the  onset  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  is  the 
appearance  of  red  spots  on  the  soft  palate,  that  is,  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  a  little  back  of  the  front  teeth, 
especially  on  the  uvula  (the  lower  end  of  the  soft  pal¬ 
ate).  As  measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  occasionally  mis¬ 
taken  one  for  the  other,  in  the  early  stages,  the  following 
table  of  comparative  symptoms  may  be  useful: 
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1.  Catarrhal  symptoms  are 
prominent  with  watery  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  eyes  and 
nose,  sneezing,  a  hoarse, 
harsh  cough. 

2.  The  rash  is  of  a  pinkish 
red  or  raspberry  color.  The 
white  streak  produced  by  the 
back  of  the  nail,  when  drawn 
on  the  skin,  is  not  uniform, 
and  lasts  a  shorter  time  than 
in  scarlet  fever. 

3.  The  eruption  is  rough, 
so  as  to  be  felt  by  passing 
the  hand  over  the  skin,  and 
is  in  groups  of  a  crescentic 
form. 

4.  Inflamed,  red,  watery- 
looking  eyes. 

5.  The  cuticle  is  thrown 
off  in  minute  portions,  like 
scales  of  fine  bran. 

6.  The  most  common  com¬ 
plications  are :  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  eyes,  ears,  and 
skin. 


Scarlet  Fever. 

1.  Catarrhal  symptoms  are 
usually  absent,  but  there  is 
great  heat  of  the  skin,  sore 
throat,  and  sometimes  de¬ 
lirium. 

2.  The  eruption  is  of  a 
bright  scarlet  color,  and  by 
drawing  the  back  of  the  nail 
over  the  skin  a  white  streak 
is  produced,  which  lasts  one 
or  two  minutes. 

3.  The  rash  usually  pre¬ 
sents  no  inequalities  to  sight 
or  touch,  and  is  so  minute 
and  closely  crowded  as  to 
give  the  skin  a  uniform  red 
appearance. 

4.  A  peculiar  brilliant 
stare,  as  if  the  eyes  were 
glistened  by  a  bright  light. 

5.  When  the  skin  peels  off 
it  is  in  large  patches,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  hands  and 
feet. 

6.  The  most  frequent  com¬ 
plications  are :  dropsy,  no¬ 
ticed  by  pufliness  about  the 
eyes  first,  also  swelling  of 
the  glands,  especially  about 
the  neck  and  below  the  jaw. 


In  the  usual  course  of  measles  the  rash  begins  to  fade 
about  the  seventh  day  of  fever,  and  by  the  end  of  ten 
or  fourteen  days  all  of  the  symptoms  have  generally  dis¬ 
appeared,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  there  may  be 
a  blotchy  appearance  of  the  skin  for  some  time  after, 
especially  on  exposure  to  cold.  While  this  is  the  course 
of  an  ordinary  case  of  measles,  however,  there  are  many 
that  leave  some  complications  remaining  for  a  long 
while,  the  chief  amongst  which  are  a  chronic  cough,  or  a 
resultant  bronchial  catarrh,  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
especially  about  the  eyelids,  which  is  sometimes  very  per¬ 
sistent.  Another  complication  will  sometimes  be  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  middle  ear,  followed  by  suppuration, 
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and  a  chronic  discharge  from  one  or  both  ears.  Most  of 
these  complications  may  be  traced  back  to  one  of  two 
things,  either  the  patient  has  unfortunately  taken  cold 
during  the  eruptive  stage,  or  else  there  is  present  a  more 
or  less  scrofulous  condition,  predisposing  to  disturbances 
of  the  glandular  system.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  not 
infrequently  follows  an  attack  of  measles;  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  is  that  the  bronchial  catarrh  following 
measles  makes  the  patient  more  liable  to  infection  upon 
exposure  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  These  facts  should 
emphasize  the  care  that  must  be  exercised  under  the 
advice  of  a  competent  physician,  to  prevent  any  compli¬ 
cations  during  or  following  an  attack  of  measles. 

MEASURE,  n.  mezh'ur  [F.  mesure ;  Sp.  mesura,  meas¬ 
ure — from  L.  mensurd,  a  measure:  comp.  Gael,  meidh,  to 
measure:  see  Mete]:  whole  extent  or  dimensions  of  a 
thing;  the  unit  or  standard  by  which  the  extent  or 
volume  of  anything  is  ascertained;  in  arith.,  a  divisor 
that  leaves  no  remainder;  settled  or  stated  quantity; 
limit;  degree,  as  in  some  measure;  allotment;  modera¬ 
tion;  meter  in  poetry;  movement  regulated  by  the  time 
of  music;  stately  dance;  the  division  of  the  time  by 
which  the  air  and  motion  of  music  are  regulated  (see 
Measure,  in  Music):  any  act  by  which  a  final  object  or 
end  may  be  attained,  as  a  legislative  measure:  V.  to 
compute  or  ascertain  the  extent,  size,  or  capacity  of  any¬ 
thing  by  means  of  a  certain  unit  or  standard;  to  judge 
of  quantity,  extent,  or  greatness;  to  proportion;  to  be 
of  a  certain  extent.  Meas'uring,  imp.:  Adj.  used  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  measure  or  extent.  Measured,  pp.  mezh'u-rd : 
Adj.  uniform;  steady;  limited  or  restricted.  Meas'ures, 
n.  plu.  means  to  an  end;  proceedings;  in  geol.,  beds  of 
strata,  as  those  containing  coal;  standards  or  definite 
units  of  capacity  or  extent  (see  Weights  and  Meas¬ 
ures;  Metric  System).  Meas'urer,  n.  -u-rer,  one  who 
measures.  Meas'urable,  a.  -u-ra-bl,  that  may  be  meas¬ 
ured.  Meas'urably,  ad.  -bli.  Meas'urableness,  n. 
-bl-neSy  the  quality  of  being  measurable.  Meas'ureless, 
a.  -les,  that  cannot  be  measured;  immense.  Measure¬ 
ment,  n.  - merit ,  the  act  of  measuring;  the  result  of 
measuring.  To  have  hard  measure,  to  be  harshly  or 
oppressively  dealt  with.  To  take  measures,  to  begin 
proceedings  to  accomplish  an  object  in  view.  In  meas¬ 
ure,  in  moderation.  Without  measure,  unlimited  in 
quantity  or  amount. — Syn.  of  ‘measure,  n.’:  rule;  pro¬ 
portion;  quantity;  portion;  boundary;  meter;  tune; 
mean; — of  ‘measureless’:  unlimited;  endless;  unbounded; 
boundless;  immeasurable;  infinite;  limitless;  vast. 

MEASURE:  a  definite  unit  of  capacity  or  extent,  fixed 
by  law  or  custom,  by  which  relative  sizes  and  capacities 
are  ascertained  and  expressed;  as,  a  yard,  a  measure  of 
length;  a  gallon,  a  measure  of  capacity;  a  square  foot,  a 
measure  of  area;  a  cubic  foot,  a  measure  of  volume,  etc* 
See  Weights  and  Measures. 
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Lineal  Measure. — The  measure  of  lines  or  distances; 
the  standard  unit  of  lineal  measure  in  the  United  States 
is  the  yard.  The  system  is  based  on  the  law  of  nature 
that  the  force  of  gravity  is  constant  at  the  same  point 
of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  consequently  that  the  length 
of  a  pendulum  which  oscillates  a  certain  number  of  times 
in  a  given  period  is  also  constant. 

TJnit  of  Measure. — A  given  quantity,  used  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  comparison  in  measuring  a  quantity  of  the  same 
kind.  Every  kind  of  quantity  has  its  own  unit  of  meas¬ 
ure,  and  under  different  circumstances  the  same  kind  of 
quantity  may  have  different  units  of  measure. 

Line  of  Measures. — The  line  of  intersection  of  the 
primitive  plane,  with  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of 
the  primitive  circle  and  the  axis  of  the  circle  to  be 
projected. 

Measure  of  Angles. — The  right  angle  being  taken  as 
the  angular  unit,  its  subdivisions  are  degrees,  minutes 
and  seconds.  The  right  angle  contains  90  degrees,  the 
•  degree  60  minutes,  and  the  minute  60  seconds.  All 
smaller  fractions  are  expressed  decimally  in  terms  of  the 
second. 

Measure  of  Magnification. — The  measure  of  magnifica¬ 
tion,  or  magnifying  power  of  any  optical  instrument,  is 
the  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  the  image  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  object,  or  more  precisely,  the  ratio  of  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  image  to  that  of  the  object. 

Measure  of  a  Batio. — Its  logarithm,  in  any  system  of 
logarithms,  or  the  exponent  of  the  power  to  which  the 
ratio  is  equal,  the  exponent  of  some  given  ratio  being 
assumed  as  unity. 

In  Music. — The  quantity  of  notes  which  are  placed  in 
the  bar,  and  which  is  generally  called  the  time,  of  which 
there  are  but  two  kinds,  namely,  common  time,  contain¬ 
ing  an  equal  quantity  of  notes  in  the  bar,  and  triple  time, 
containing  an  unequal  quantity.  Common  time  is  gen¬ 
erally  marked  with  a  C  at  the  beginning,  which  means 
that  every  bar  contains  four  crotchets,  or  their  value  in 
other  notes.  There  are  also  other  kinds  of  common  time 
which  are  marked  f,  f,  f.  Triple  time  is  marked  ■§,  f, 
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MEASUREMENT  OF  STREAMS:  one  of  the  many 
useful  classes  of  work  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey;  the  measurement  of  streams  having 
an  industrial  value.  Wherever  water  is  likely  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  power  or  irrigation  the  amount  available  is 
ascertained  by  that  bureau.  The  volume  varies  greatly 
from  season  to  season,  and  sometimes  from  year  to  year. 
Any  calculation  by  the  manufacturer  or  farmer  which 
does  not  take  this  variability  into  account  would  be  mis¬ 
leading.  Moreover,  streams  differ  among  themselves  in 
straightness,  the  character  of  their  beds  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars.  Accurate  measurement  is  still  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  movement  in  a 
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given  cross  section.  What  might  be  true  for  one  point 
would  not  be  true  for  other  points  to  the  right  or  left  of 
it,  or  at  a  higher  or  lower  level. 

The  first  step  in  the  work  is  to  place  a  gauge  in  a 
permanent  position,  and  employ  a  suitable  observer  to 
read  it  every  day.  The  gauge  is  graduated  to  feet  and 
tenths.  Usually  it  is  upright.  It  may  be  laid  over  slant¬ 
ing,  however.  In  that  case,  the  spacing  is  widened,  so 
as  to  give  accurate  results.  One  observation  a  day  is 
made,  and  its  result  is  transmitted  on  a  postal  card  to 
Washington.  The  second  factor  in  the  hydrographer’s 
computation  is  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  at  different 
heights.  To  ascertain  this  only  occasional  measurements 
are  necessary.  These  are  made  by  experts,  but  with  their 
aid  it  is  possible  to  prepare  tables  showing  the  total 
discharge  of  that  particular  stream  for  all  the  different 
gauge  readings.  After  such  tabulation  is  effected  the 
maximum,  minimum  and  mean  flow  for  any  month  in  the 
year  can  be  told  at  a  glance. 

Velocity  is  ascertained  with  a  meter  lowered  into  the 
water.  The  instrument  contains  a  tiny  screw  propeller, 
the  number  of  whose  rotations  under  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  is  automatically  registered.  Many  types  of  meter 
have  been  devised.  The  kind  which  the  bureau  prefers 
has  an  electric  wire  leading  up  to  a  buzzer  in  the 
operator’s  pocket.  There  a  click  or  other  audible  sound 
indicates  to  him  the  speed  of  the  screw.  He  counts  the 
number  of  revolutions  for  some  definite  period,  usually 
fifty  seconds,  records  it  in  his  notebook,  and  moves  along 
a  short  distance  to  make  another  observation. 

If  measurements  are  made  at  various  depths  along  a 
vertical  line,  the  results  will  not  be  equal.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  hydrographers  have  studied  to  find,  if  possible,  a 
level  that  would  fairly  represent  the  average  velocity  for 
any  vertical.  In  this  way  they  can  simplify  the  labor. 
It  has  been  found  that  such  an  average  can  be  secured 
by  taking  the  speed  at  a  depth  of  from  six-tenths  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  down  from  the  surface.  To  obtain  a 
correct  idea  for  the  whole  stream,  though,  these  tests 
must  be  made  at  a  number  of  places  between  one  shore 
and  the  other.  No  measurement  at  a  single  point  can  be 
trusted  to  be  fairly  representative. 

MEASURING  WORM,  Inch  Worm,  Looper,  or  Span- 
worm:  a  caterpillar  of  any  species  of  moth  of  the  super¬ 
family  Geometridce.  The  creatures  are  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  only  two  pairs  of  abdominal  legs,  one 
upon  the  ninth,  the  other  upon  the  anal  segment,  and  by 
their  peculiar  form  of  locomotion,  the  rear  of  the  body 
being  brought  forward  toward  the  front  legs  and  the 
body  forming  a  loop  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  upon 
which  the  insects  walk.  Nearly  all  the  numerous  species 
feed  upon  foliage,  a  feAv  upon  seeds  in  which  they  bore. 
Some  are  considered  serious  pests  in  orchards  and  upon 
shade  trees;  for  instance,  the  canker  worms  (see  Apple), 
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the  lime-tree  moth  ( Hybernia  Uliaria),  and  Cymatophora 
pampinaria,  which  sometimes  devastates  cranberry  plan¬ 
tations.  The  duration  of  the  larva  state  is  variable; 
from  their  great  voracity  they  grow  rapidly  and  shed 
their  skins  several  times  before  attaining  maturity;  when 
arrived  at  this  state  they  seek  some  sheltered  spot  in 
which  to  undergo  the  change  to  pupa  form,  some  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  lower  surfaces  of  leaves  while  others  bury 
themselves  in  the  earth,  those  remaining  in  the  air  sus¬ 
pending  themselves  in  various  ways  by  means  of  their 
silky  secretions,  others  enclosing  themselves  in  silky 
cocoons.  Those  burying  themselves  also  build  cocoons 
around  them,  but  many  of  these  only  line  their  cavity 
with  enough  silken  threads  to  keep  the  wall  from  falling 
in.  One  of  the  European  species,  Fidonia  Plumistaria,  is 
distinguished  by  curious  feathery  antennas.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  of  this  species  are  very  injurious  to  fruit  trees, 
especially  those  of  the  European  magpie  moth,  Abraxas 
grossulariata,  which  inhabit  gooseberry  bushes,  often 
entirely  stripping  them  of  their  foliage.  The  caterpillar 
of  the  American  canker  worm  moth,  A.  nisopteryx  pome- 
taria,  also  belongs  to  this  species  of  worm,  the  eggs 
being  hatched  in  the  spring;  when  grown  they  are  about 
an  inch  long  and  of  various  colors,  and  are  also  dan¬ 
gerous  to  orchards.  Most  of  the  species,  however,  are  of 
small  economic  importance.  The  caterpillars  usually  re¬ 
semble  twigs  when  at  rest,  their  protective  coloring  and 
their  attitudes  serving  to  deceive  their  enemies.  The 
caterpillars  of  a  few  species  of  the  owlet-moths,  family 
Noctuidce,  walk  in  this  way,  since  they  also  lack  prolegs 
upon  the  middle  abdominal  segments.  They  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  considered  true  measuring  worms.  The  geometrid 
moths  are  usually  of  small  size  and  inconspicuous  but 
delicate  and  beautiful  coloration.  Consult:  Holland,  The 
Moth  Booh;  (New  York  1903);  and  Packard’s  Mono¬ 
graph  of  the  Geometridce,  with  colored  plates,  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  1876. 

MEAT,  n.  met  [Goth,  mats,  food;  matjan,  to  take 
food:  Icel.  mata,  food:  F.  mets,  a  mess,  a  dish  of  food]: 
food  in  general;  anything  eaten  for  nourishment;  flesh 
of  animals,  to  which  the  word  is  now  generally  restricted. 
Meat-offering,  an  offering  consisting  of  meat  or  food. 
Meat-salesman,  an  agent  in  a  town  who  receives  and 
sells  the  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  the  like,  sent  to 
him  by  country  dealers.  Sweetmeats:  see  under  Sweet. 

MEAT  EXTRACT:  preparation  of  the  essential  life¬ 
supporting  constituents  of  meat,  separated  by  a  process 
of  infusion,  straining,  and  evaporation,  which  removes 
the  fat,  and  the  bulk  of  the  albumen,  gelatine,  and  water. 
For  a  different  preparation,  see  Beef-tea.  The  method 
of  making  meat  extract  is  as  follows:  From  a  certain 
quantity  of  fresh  beef  every  particle  of  fat,  bone,  and 
tendon  is  carefully  removed.  It  is  then  chopped  up  and 
placed  in  a  vessel,  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  in  a 
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water-bath,  great  care  being  taken  to  remove  the  albumin 
nous  coagulation  which  forms,  as  well  as  any  fatty  mat¬ 
ter  which  may  show  itself.  After  a  time  a  pale-brown, 
thickish  fluid,  of  the  consistency  of  treacle,  will  be  found 
in  the  vessel.  This  is  pure  meat  extract.  It  is  poured  off, 
leaving  behind  all  the  fibrous  remains.  That  the  good  of 
the  meat  is  largely  in  the  extract  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  no  animal  will  readily  eat  the  residue,  and  a  dog 
forced  by  hunger  to  do  so  will  starve  without  other  food. 
One  pound  of  extract  contains  the  essence  of  32  pounds 
of  beef.  It  will  keep  for  years,  only  covered  with  a  piece 
of  writing-paper,  as  is  done  with  jellies.  So  agreeable  to 
the  taste  is  pure  meat  extract  that  persons  who  have 
taken  it  in  their  invalid  state  often  continue  its  use  after 
recovery.  For  the  invalid  it  has  a  wonderfully  restorative 
effect,  having  extraordinary  power  to  promote  the  assimi¬ 
lation  of  food.  Even  in  eases  of  gastric  fever,  when, 
from  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  stomach  is  peculiarly- 
unfitted  to  support  food,  the  pure  meat  extract  is  found 
grateful,  exhilarating,  and  strength-giving.  In  hospital 
use  it  is  found  that  the  convalescence  of  patients  suffer¬ 
ing  from  typhus  is  accelerated  by  the  use  of  meat  ex¬ 
tract,  so  much  so  as  to  be  more  economical  than  fresh 
meat,  though  its  first  cost  in  material  is  much  greater. 
On  the  battle-field  and  in  severe  surgical  operations,  it 
has  excellent  sustaining  effect.  The  contrast  between  the 
constituents  of  flesh  and  those  of  the  meat  extract  pre¬ 
pared  from  it  is  as  follows:  In  100  parts  of  beef  are 
contained  50  parts  of  water,  30  of  fat,  7  of  gelatine,  4 
of  fibrine,  and  4  of  albumen.  In  100  parts  of  meat 
extract  are  contained  51  parts  of  chemical  compounds 
known  as  creatine,  creatinine,  inosic  acid,  osmazome,  etc., 
21  of  mineral  matters,  17  of  water,  8  of  gelatine,  and  3 
of  albumen. 

MEATH,  meth:  maritime  county  of  the  province  of 
Leinster,  Ireland;  bounded  e.  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  the 
county  of  Dublin;  area,  906  sq.m.  Pop.  (1901)  67,497. 
The  soil  is  a  rich  loam,  and  extremely  fertile;  but  it  has 
long  been  used  almost  entirely  for  pasture.  The  surface 
is  mostly  an  undulating  level,  forming  the  e.  extremity 
of  the  great  limestone  plain  of  Ireland  and  rising  slightly 
toward  the  n.  and  n.w.  No  minerals  of  importance  are 
found.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Boyne  and  Blackwater. 
The  principal  towns  are  Trim,  Navan,  and  Kells,  in  the 
first  of  which  the  assizes  are  held.  Meath  possesses  abun¬ 
dant  means  of  communication,  being  intersected  by  nu¬ 
merous  roads  and  several  railways,  also  by  the  Royal 
canal.  The  coast-line,  about  10  m.,  has  no  port  of  im¬ 
portance,  even  as  a  fishing-station.  The  occupation  of 
the  people  is  almost  wholly  agricultural.  Anciently  Meath, 
which  included  West  Meath,  and  probably  portions  of 
several  other  adjacent  counties,  formed  one  of  the  king¬ 
doms  into  which  Ireland  was  divided,  the  royal  seat  being 
the  celebrated  Temor  or  ‘Tara  of  the  Kings/  the  scene 
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of  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  under  St.  Patrick. 
After  the  English  invasion  Meath  was  early  occupied  by 
Strongbow,  and  was  erected  into  a  county  palatine  by 
Henry  II.,  who  conferred  it  on  Hugh  de  Lacy.  From 
this  time  forward  it  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts.  In 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  separated 
into  E.  and  W.  Meath.  Few  Irish  counties  present  so 
many  interesting  relics  of  Irish  antiquities  of  all  the 
various  periods.  Celtic  remains  abound  along  the  Boyne 
and  Blackwater.  The  earthworks  of  the  ancient  royal 
seat  at  Tara  are  still  discernible,  and  some  valuable  and 
highly  characteristic  gold  ornaments  were  there  discov¬ 
ered.  John’s  castle  at  Trim  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
monuments  of  English  rule  in  Ireland.  The  round  tower 
and  sculptured  crosses  of  Kells  are  singularly  interesting; 
and  almost  every  parish  in  the  county  contains  some  relic 
of  the  feudal  or  ecclesiastical  structures  which  formerly 
covered  the  land. 

MEATUS,  n.  me-d'tus  [L.  meatus,  a  going,  a  passing]: 
in  anat.,  a  natural  passage  or  canal,  wider  than  a  duct. 
Meatal,  a.  me-a'tal,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  meatus. 

MECCA,  meWa  ( Om  Al  Kora,  Mother  of  Cities):  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  of  Arabia,  cap.  of  the  province  of 
Hedjaz,  and,  as  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  the  central 
and  most  holy  city  of  all  Islam.  It  is  in  21°  30'  n.  lat., 
and  40°  8'  e.  long.,  245  m.  s.  of  Medina,  about  65  m.  e.  of 
Jiddah,  the  well-known  port  on  the  Bed  Sea,  in  a  narrow, 
barren  valley,  surrounded  by  bare  hills  and  sandy  plains, 
and  watered  by  the  brook  Wadi-Al-Tarafeyn.  The  city 
is  about  1,500  paces  long  and  about  650  broad,  and  is 
divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  City,  with  about  25 
chief  precincts.  The  streets  are  broad  and  rather  regu¬ 
lar,  but  unpaved;  excessively  dusty  in  summer,  and  muddy 
in  the  rainy  season.  The  houses,  three  or  four  stories 
high,  are  of  brick  or  stone,  ornamented  with  paintings, 
and  their  windows  open  on  the  streets.  The  rooms  are 
much  more  handsomely  furnished  and  altogether  in  a 
better  state  than  is  usual  in  the  East;  the  inhabitants 
of  Mecca  making  their  living  chiefly  by  letting  them 
to  the  pilgrims  (see  Hajj)  who  flock  hither  to  visit  the 
Beit  Ullah  (House  of  God),  or  chief  mosque,  contain¬ 
ing  the  Kaaba  (q.v.).  This  mosque,  capable  of  holding 
about  35,000  persons,  is  surrounded  by  19  gates  sur¬ 
mounted  by  seven  minarets,  and  contains  several  rows 
of  pillars,  about  20  ft.  high  and  about  18  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  of  marble,  granite,  porphyry,  and  common  sand¬ 
stone,  which  at  certain  distances  are  surmounted  by 
small  domes.  A  great  number  of  people  are  attached  to 
the  mosque  in  some  kind  of  ecclesiastical  capacity,  as 
katibs,  muftis,  mueddins,  etc.  No  other  public  place  or 
building,  sacred  or  profane,  of  any  importance,  is  to  be 
found  in  this  city,  which  also  is  singularly  destitute  of 
trees  and  verdure  of  any  kind.  It  is  protected  by  three 
castellated  buildings,  and  is  governed  by  a  sheriff.  The 
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population  has,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly  decreasing 
number  of  pilgrims,  fallen  off  considerably  of  late,  from 
more  than  100,000  to  hardly  40,000,  who  do  not  find  the 
100,000  annual  pilgrims  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  the 
prosperity  of  former  years.  The  trade  and  commerce  of 
M.  are  insignificant ;  the  chief  articles  manufactured  there 
are  chaplets  for  the  pious  pilgrims.  The  townspeople 
themselves  are  lively,  polished,  and  frivolous,  and,  grow¬ 
ing  up  amid  an  immense  concourse  of  strangers  from  all 
parts  of  Asia,  are  generally  able  to  converse  in  three  or 
four  eastern  languages.  The  citizens  do  not  bear  a  good 
repute  for  character,  and  M.  is  the  well-known  scene  of 
scandalous  vices.  Respecting  the  history  of  M.,  it  was 
known  to  Ptolemy  as  Macoraba,  and  first  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Kosaites,  later  to  the  Koreish.  Mohammed, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it  precipitately  622  (see 
Hegira),  returned  and  conquered  it  627.  M.  was  taken 
by  the  Wahabites  (1803),  but  given  up  again  to  the  pasha 
of  Egypt,  Mehemed  Ali  (1833),  whose  son,  Ibrahim,  was 
made  Sheik  El  Haram — ‘of  the  Sacred  Place.’  At  pres¬ 
ent,  however,  M.  is  directly  dependent  on  the  sultan. 

MEC'CA,  Balm  of:  balsam  made  from  a  plant,  Besem, 
which  grows  abundantly  near  the  city  of  Mecca:  see 
Balsam,  or  Balm  of  Gilead. 

MECHANIC,  a.  me-kan'ik ,  generally  Mechan'ical,  a. 
-i-kal  [L.  mechanicus ;  Gr.  mechanikos ,  of  or  belonging  to 
mechanics — from  Gr.  mechane,  a  machine:  F.  mecanique] : 
pertaining  to  machines  or  to  the  principles  of  mechanics; 
constructed  or  performed  according  to  the  laws  of  me¬ 
chanics;  physical,  or  not  chemical;  manual,  or  not 
mental;  done  by  a  machine;  pertaining  to  artisans; 
done  by  mere  force  of  habit;  in  OE.,  mean,  servile. 
Mechan'ical,  a.  acting  without  intelligence  or  design. 
Mechan'ically,  ad.  - kdl-li ,  without  intelligence  or  de¬ 
sign.  Mechanicalness,  n.  - nes ,  the  state  of  being 
mechanical.  Mechanic,  n.  me-kan'ik,  a  skilled  work¬ 
man;  an  artisan.  Mechanician,  n.  mek'dn-ish'an,  one 
skilled  in  mechanics;  a  machine-maker.  Mechanics,  n. 
plu.  me-kdniks,  science  of  the  forces  and  powers  and  of 
their  action  on  bodies,  either  directly  or  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  machinery  (see  below).  Mechanism,  n.  mek'dn- 
izm ,  the  structure  of  the  parts  of  a  machine,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  are  put  together  to  answer  its 
design;  the  parts  composing  a  machine;  action  accord¬ 
ing  "to  mechanic  laws.  Mech'anist,  n.  -1st,  one  skilled 
in  the  structure  of  machines;  one  of  a  sect  of  philoso¬ 
phers  who  refer  all  the  changes  in  the  universe  to  the 
effect  of  the  mechanical  forces.  Mechanical  calcu¬ 
lation  (see  Calculating  Machine).  Mechanical 
philosophy,  that  philosophy  which  explains  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  nature  on  the  principles  of  mechanics;  the 
result  of  observation  and  experiment.  Mechanical 
powers,  the  simple  instruments  entering  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  every  machine,  however  complicated  (see 
below).  Mechanical  solution,  the  solution  of  a  prob* 
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lem  by  any  contrivance  not  strictly  geometrical,  as  by 
means  of  the  ruler  and  compasses. — Syn.  of  ‘  mechanic/ 
n.;  workman;  operative;  artificer;  artist;  machinist; 
mechanician ;  manufacturer. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  In  making  drawings  of 
machines,  buildings,  bridges  and  other  structures,  for 
the  use  of  the  men  who  are  to  make  the  parts  and  put 
them  together,  the  ordinary  perspective  drawing  is  of 
little  value,  and  there  has  been  developed  a  method  of 
drawing  based  upon  'projection,  in  which  sketches  are 
made,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  measurements,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  perspective.  In  other  words,  objects 
are  drawn  in  outline  dimensions,  as  they  are,  and  not 
as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  Men  who  do  this  work  are 
termed  draftsmen,  and  they  do  more  or  less  designing, 
producing  (by  mechanical  drawing)  pictures  of  a  struc¬ 
ture,  that  cover  every  detail,  and  which  furnish  such 
complete  information  that  a  workman  can  make  the 
structure  exactly  as  designed,  with  no  other  guide  than 
the  drawings.  The  system  provides  a  language  that 
can  be  read  and  comprehended  far  better  than  could 
any  written  description  of  the  objects  designed. 

The  working  materials  of  the  draftsman  include  a 
smooth  board,  which  is  often  a  table  with  a  top  that 
may  be  inclined  at  any  convenient  angle  for  drawing. 
The  drawing  sheet  is  fixed  on  this  board  with  thumb¬ 
tacks.  The  T-square  has  a  long  body  designed  to  rest 
on  the  drawing  board,  and  serve  as  a  ruler  for  drawing 


straight  lines.  The  cross-piece  forming  the  top  of  the 
T  is  formed  so  as  to  engage  the  edge  of  the  drawing 
board,  and  so  insure  the  lines  being  parallel  to  the 
sheet  and  to  each  other.  A  three-sided  foot  rule  with 
graduations  along  six  surfaces  is  used  in  preference  to 
the  ordinary  flat  ruler  for  measuring.  The  protractor. 
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for  laying  off  angles,  consists  usually  of  a  graduated 
arc  (that  is  a  half  circle  marked  off  in  degrees),  and  a 
radial  arm.  This  is  for  drawing  lines  at  angles.  A 
thin,  llat  right-angled  triangle  is  used  for  drawing  right 
angles,  which  are  the  most  common.  Another  flat,  thin 
instrument  is  called  the  irregular  curve,  which  describes 
its  use.  A  set  of  compasses  for  drawing  circles,  and  an 
outfit  of  suitable  pencils  and  pens,  completes  the 
equipment. 

The  draftsman  usually  makes  several  drawings  of  the 
object  designed,  presenting  its  different  sides,  its  top, 
and  a  cross-section.  A  view  from  the  side  is  termed  an 
elevation;  a  view  from  the  top,  looking  downward,  is  a 
plan,  and  a  section  or  cross-section  is  an  imaginary 
view  of  the  object  as  though  it  were  sliced  in  two,  show¬ 
ing  the  parts  in  the  rear  of  the  slice. 

To  illustrate  the  principle  it  is  well  to  take  a  very 
simple  subject,  familiar  to  all.  A  table  might  be  rep¬ 
resented  as  below. 

This  front  elevation  (Fig.  1)  gives  the  builder  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  all  the  front  dimensions,  which  can  be 
had  by  measuring,  or  which  may  also  be  written  on 
the  drawing  as  indicated. 

The  end  elevation  shows  one  of  the  drawers  partly 


open,  that  part  within  the  table,  hidden  from  view, 
being  in  dotted  lines,  to  show  that  it  is  beyond. 

The  plan  or  view  from  overhead,  looking  down,  shows 
in  dotted  lines  the  parts  of  the  inside  framing  and  their 
dimensions,  the  thickness  of  the  sides  of  the  drawers, 
etc. 

The  section  (Fig.  4)  which  is  across  the  table  at 
A- -A,  gives  another  view  of  the  inside  framing  and  sup¬ 
ports  for  the  drawers.  The  four  views  cover  all  the 
information  as  to  the  dimensions  and  relative  positions 
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of  all  the  parts  of  the  table.  In  the  case  of  complicated 
machines  with  much  detail,  more  drawings  are  required, 
as  rear  elevations,  and  cross-section  taken  along  other 
lines,  and  numerous  details  of  the  various  parts  in 
different  positions. 


Several  conventional  methods  are  used  in  mechanical 
drawing  to  convey  information.  As  already  indicated, 
a  dotted  line  is  given  as  the  representation  of  that 
which  is  covered  up  or  invisible.  Center  lines,  from 
which  to  measure,  are  often  employed,  and  are  given 

with  long  and  short  dashes: - -  - 

-  -.  Dimension  lines  have  long  dashes  of  even 

length,  with  a  pointer  or  V  at  each  end,  as  - 

- - -  .  The  apex  of  the  V 

indicates  the  point  from  which  the  measurement  is 


FIG .  4  Gross  Section  at  A- A 


taken.  Extension  side  lines,  to  connect  one  part  of  one 
drawing  with  a  similar  part  of  another  drawing  on 
the  same  sheet,  are  formed  of  short  rules,  thus  — 

—  — - .  To  show  the  direction  of  motion 

of  a  part,  an  arrow  is  employed,  or  if  the  part  moves 
two  ways  (reciprocates)  a  double  arrow.  See  Fig.  6. 

The  draftsman  commonly  uses  the  sign  '  for  feet  and 
*'  for  inches,  and  every  drafting  shop  makes  use  of 
other  signs,  which  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  work. 
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Solid  parts  shown  in  section  are  generally  shaded  with 
lines  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Conventional  methods  of 
shading  are  employed  to  give  information  as  to  the 
material  to  be  used  in  construction.  (See  Fig.  5.)  The 
plain  shading  (a)  indicates  cast  iron,  alternate  light 


Cast  Iron  Wro’t  Iron  Steel 

a  b  c 


FIG.  5 


and  heavy  lines  (b)  wrought  iron,  parallel  lines  (c) 
steel,  alternate  plain  and  dotted  lines  (d)  brass,  while 
wood  (e)  and  brick  (f)  are  illustrated  by  rough  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  grain  and  joints  respectively. 

Mechanical  drawings  are  made  either  of  the  exact 
size  of  the  object  represented,  or  on  a  scale  larger  or 
smaller,  as  may  be  convenient.  The  great  majority  of 
subjects  are  made  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  one  inch  to 
one  foot,  and  whatever  the  scale,  it  should  be  written 
on  the  margin  of  the  drawing,  or  indicated  by  measure¬ 
ments. 

In  drawing  intricate  machinery,  with  many  small 
moving  parts,  the  draftsman  must  exercise  unceasing 
vigilance  to  prevent  one  part  coming  in  the  space  re¬ 
quired  for  the  movement  of  another  part,  at  the  same 
time.  Since  it  is  always  desirable  to  condense  and 
bring  close  together  the  parts  of  a  machine,  it  is  very 
common  for  moving  parts  to  alternately  occupy  the 
same  space,  yet  two  objects  cannot  possibly  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  instant. 


To  reduce  the  chances  of  interference,  through  an  over¬ 
sight,  it  is  common  to  illustrate  moving  parts  by  draw¬ 
ing  such  in  several  positions,  or  as  in  Fig.  6,  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  part  at  one  extreme  of  its  motion,  and  to  indicate 
its  position  at  the  other  extremity  by  dotted  lines. 

To  save  unnecessary  labor  in  drawing  details  that  are 
not  essential  the  draftsman  resorts  to  arbitrary  repre- 
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sentations  of  many  things.  For  instance,  he  often  draws 
a  screw,  as  in  Fig.  7,  or  he  may  show  it  partly  in  sec¬ 
tion  and  partly  in  a  conventional  form,  as  in  Fig.  8, 
which  is  termed  a  quarter-section  of  a  screw.  This  last 


FIG.  7 


Screw 


FIG.  8 


Quarter  Section 


A  Anuiar  Gear,  B  Spur  Gear, 
P  P1  Pitch  Lines 
FIG.  9 


is  a  very  illustrative  method.  It  shows  the  angle  of  the 
screw-threads,  the  number  of  threads  to  the  inch,  and 
the  hollow  interior. 

The  machine  draftsman  is  often  called  upon  to  design 
gear-wheels,  and  it  is  part  of  his  duty  to  arrange  the 
teeth  accurately.  For  instance,  in  Fig.  9,  which  shows 
a  pinion  designed  to  reve’ve  within  an  annular  gear,  if 
the  draftsman  had  started  with  too  small  a  number  of 
teeth  on  the  pinion  and  then  tried  to  draw  the  teeth 
of  the  annular  gear  to  fit,  he  would  have  found  that  the 
teeth  interfered  with  each  other,  so  that  the  pinion 
would  not  run.  He  must  also  consider  the  strength 
required,  according  to  the  work  expected  of  the  gears. 
If  it  is  heavy  work,  and  the  teeth  are  small,  he  in¬ 
creases  the  width  of  the  face  of  the  teeth  by  thickening 
the  wheels,  thus  securing  more  metal  for  each  tooth. 
At  P  and  P'  (Fig.  9)  are  the  pitch-lines  or  pitch-circles 
of  the  gears.  The  pitch-line  is  the  imaginary  line  on 
which  a  gear  would  roll  if  it  were  simply  a  cylinder. 
It  is  the  working  diameter  of  the  gear-wheel,  on  which 
measurements  are  taken  to  calculate  the  velocity,  num- 
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ber  of  rotations  for  a  given  result,  etc.  The  teeth  ex¬ 
tend  half  way  beyond  this  line,  and  are  bottomed  an 
equal  distance  within  it — that  is  theoretically — in  prac¬ 
tice  there  is  a  very  minute  allowance  for  clearness  of 
the  teeth.  The  teeth  of  opposing  gears  should  touch  at 
every  point,  but  should  not  bind  or  press  hard  at  any 
point. 

Segment-gears  (that  is  arcs  of  circles  bearing  teeth) 
present  many  of  the  same  problems  as  gears,  and  have 
a  similar  pitch-line,  as  has  also  a  rack.  In  designing 
two-gear  wheels  to  work  together,  if  A  is  to  turn  twice 
while  B  turns  once,  A  must  have  just  half  as  many 
teeth  as  B,  and  the  distance  between  the  teeth  on  each 
gear-wheel  must  be  the  same,  measured  on  the  pitch- 
circle.  This  distance  is  called  the  pitch.  The  distance 
between  the  threads  of  a  screw  bears  the  same  name. 

The  architect,  in  designing  a  house,  proceeds  with  the 
drawings  very  much  as  the  machine-maker,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  small  structure,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig  9, 
would  preferably  make  the  three  companion  designs  on 
one  sheet,  as  indicated.  The  two  elevations  and  the 


plan  give  all  the  important  dimensions.  Of  course  com¬ 
plete  drawings  for  a  building  would  involve  details  of 
the  framing,  flooring,  foundations,  etc.  An  ordinary 
2£  story  dwelling  might  require  fifty  sheets  of  draw¬ 
ings  to  show  every  detail. 

In  making  a  working  drawing,  the  draftsman  first 
employs  a  hard  leadpencil,  making  light  lines,  that  may 
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be  easily  erased,  for  in  laying  out  new  work  he  is  sure 
to  make  many  changes  anu  corrections  before  all  is 
satisfactory.  By  proceeding  in  this  way  he  can  cut  out 
and  redraw  many  times  without  spoiling  his  sheet. 
When  the  pencil  drawing  is  completed,  lie  places  a 
transparent  tracing  cloth  on  top,  fixing  it  in  place  with 
thumb-tacks,  so  that  it  cannot  slip,  and  reproduces  in 
ink  the  drawing  that  shows  through.  This  ink  draw¬ 
ing  may  then  be  taken  to  a  blue-print  frame,  and  cop¬ 
ies  can  be  printed  by  the  sun.  See  Blue  Print; 

The  student  of  mechanical  drawing  should  begin  by 
drawing  very  simple  and  familiar  things,  such  as 
chairs,  stools,  bureaus,  desks,  anything  that  is  at  hand 
for  examination  and  measurement.  He  may  also  secure 
blue  prints  from  some  factory  or  drafting  office  and 
practice  copying  them,  or  try  to  make  a  side  elevation 
from  a  front  elevation  of  a  simple  machine.  With  per¬ 
severance  and  natural  mechanical  ability,  he  can  in  time 
begin  to  design  original  work ;  but  it  is  useless  for  a 
beginner  to  try  and  design  machinery  or  buildings 
without  mastering  the  details  of  drawing  and  con¬ 
struction. 

MECHANICAL  MOVEMENTS.  All  mechanical  ap¬ 
pliances  or  devices  employed  to  convert  power  into 
motion,  or  to  transmit  that  motion  from  one  point  to 
another  are  called  mechanical  movements,  or  sometimes 
mechanical  motions.  The  term  is  frequently  restricted, 
however,  to  the  simpler  combinations,  having  one  defi¬ 
nite  purpose.  The  mechanism  of  a  watch,  consisting 
of  springs  which  supply  the  power,  and  wheels  which 
transmit  that  power  in  a  regulated  manner  to  move 
the  hands  around  the  dial,  is  called  the  “  movement  ” 
of  the  watch. 

Simple  mechanical  motions  are  straight,  rotary,  and 
helical  (spiral)  ;  compound  motions  are  obtained  by 
combining  any  two  or  more  of  the  simple  motions. 

Pendulum  motion  is  the  oscillatory  motion  of  a  body 
in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  body  being  attached  to  a  rod 
that  vibrates  from  a  fixed  axis.  In  the  ideal  simple 
pendulum,  consisting  of  a  body  attached  to  a  string 
without  weight,  and  vibrating  from  the  point  of  sus¬ 
pension  without  resistance,  a  material  body  once  set  in 
motion  would  continue  forever.  Under  these  conditions 
it  has  been  noted  ( 1 )  that  the  time  of  the  vibration  of  a 
pendulum  through  short  arcs  is  independent  of  the 
lengths  of  the  arcs,  and  that  when  the  length  of  the  arc 
is  constant,  as  in  the  case  of  clock  devices,  the  times 
of  vibration  are  equal;  (2)  that  when  the  force  of 
gravity  is  constant,  as  is  the  case  at  any  given  point 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  time  of  vibration 
varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  so  that,  if  a  pendulum  of  a  given  length 
vibrates  in  one  second,  a  pendulum  one-quarter  as  long 
will  vibrate  in  one-half  second,  and  one  four  times  as 
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long  in  two  seconds.  These  facts  make  the  pendulum 
suitable  as  a  means  of  regulating  time. 

Movements  embodying  tne  principle  of  the  lever  are 
of  three  classes:  (i)  those  in  which  the  fulcrum  is 
situated  between  the  power  and  the  weight;  (2)  those 
in  which  the  fulcrum  is  at  one  end  of  the  lever  arm 
with  the  weight  nearer  to  it  than  the  power;  and  (3) 
those  in  which  the  fulcrum  is  at  the  end  with  the 
power  nearer  to  it  than  the  weight. 


jc.-.-y.  . x  — . 


Fig.  i. —  Lever  of  the  First  Order. 


In  the  first,  if  the  weight  is  nearer  to  the  fulcrum, 
there  is  a  mechanical  advantage — illustrated  by  the 
crowbar,  which  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  the 
length  of  its  arms,  is  advantageously  used  to  overcome 
great  resistances.  Scissors  and  nippers  are  double 
levers  of  this  class.  If  the  power  is  nearer  to  the  ful¬ 
crum,  there  is  a  mechanical  disadvantage,  and  if  the 
weight  and  the  power  are  at  an  equal  distance  on  either 
side  of  the  fulcrum,  the  power  is  equal  to  the  weight 
and  gives  an  arrangement  similar  to  the  ordinary 
balance. 

The  distinction  between  the  gain  of  power  and  the 


loss  of  velocity,  and  the  reverse  of  these  conditions,  as 
depending  upon  the  position  of  the  fulcrum,  is  exempli¬ 
fied  by  shears  used  for  cutting  metal,  and  for  cutting 
cloth,  respectively.  In  the  former,  short  blades  with 
long  handles  overcome  a  great  resistance  slowly;  in  the 
latter,  long  blades  operated  by  short  handles,  move 
quickly. 

In  the  second  class  there  is  always  a  mechanical  ad¬ 
vantage.  Tlie  wheelbarrow  is  an  example  of  the  single 
lever.  The  fulcrum  is  at  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  the 
weight  acts  downward  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
load,  and  the  power  is  applied  at  the  ends  of  the 
handles.  A  hinged  nut-cracker  is  an  example  of  a 
double  lever  of  this  kind. 
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In  the  third  class  there  is  always  a  mechanical  disad¬ 
vantage;  but,  great  rapidity  of  movement  is  obtained. 


A  pair  of  tongs  is  an  example  of  a  double  lever  of  this 
class. 


In  the  toggle-joint,  a  movement  composed  of  two 
levers  hinged  together  at  (a)  Fig.  4,  with  the  end  at 
(b)  free  to  turn  on  a  fixed  pivot,  while  the  end  at  (c) 
is  free  to  move  in  the  direction  (ac),  there  is  a  great 
mechanical  advantage,  especially  when  the  levers  are 
nearly  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  frequently  employed 
for  raising  the  covers  of  carriages,  and  also  with  great 
efficiency  in  stone-crushing  machinery.  (For  other  lever 
movements  see  Balance,  Testing  Machines,  Watch, 
and  Weighing  Machines.) 


The  wheel-and-axle  hoisting  devise  (see  Fig.  5)  con¬ 
sists  of  two  cylinders  of  different  sizes  rigidly  connected 
together  and  turning  about  a  common  axis.  The  larger 
cylinder  is  called  the  wheel  and  the  smaller  the  axle.  The 
power  is  applied  to  the  end  of  a  rope  wound  around  the 
wheel  and  the  weight  is  raised  by  a  rope  wound  around 
the  axle.  It  is  essentially  a  form  of  lever,  and  ‘  the  power 
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is  to  the  weight  lifted  as  the  radius  of  the  axle  is  to  the 
radius  of  the  wheel.’  The  principle  is  applicable  to  all 
forms  of  hoisting  machines,  steering  gear  of  ships,  etc. 
The  differential  or  ‘  Chinese  ’  windlass  employs  two 
axles  of  different  diameters  (see  Fig.  6).  A  rope  pass¬ 
ing  under  a  moveable  pulley  is  wound  around  the  large 
axle,  and  unwound  around  the  smaller,  so  that  the 
upward  movement  of  the  weight  supported  by  the  pulley 
is  very  slow,  and  therefore,  the  mechanical  advantage 
very  great. 


Wheel  gearing  consists  of  trains  of  two  or  more  gear 
wheels,  the  teeth  of  which  interlock  so  that  a  force  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  is  communicated  to  the  others.  With  a 
loss  of  speed  there  is  a  mechanical  advantage,  but  a 
gain  in  velocity  is  at  the  expense  of  power,  and  consti¬ 
tutes  a  mechanical  disadvantage. 

Trains  of  toothed  wheels  are  employed  in  hoisting 
machines,  and  in  the  back-gears  of  large  turning  lathes, 
where  a  gain  in  power  is  required.  They  are  also  used 
extensively  in  the  works  of  timepieces,  but  in  such  cases 
the  relation  of  the  power  to  the  weight  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  since  the  desideratum  is  tlie  relative  velocity  of  the 
axes  of  the  successive  wheels.  The  rack-and-pinion 
movement  consists  of  a  straight  toothed-bar,  the  teeth 
of  which  interlock  with  the  teeth  of  a  gear  wheel,  which 
when  turned  by  a  handle  or  screw-head  moves  the  bar 
up  and  down,  or  back  and  forth.  A  familiar  example 
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is  the  arrangement  usually  employed  to  move  the  tube 
of  a  microscope  up  and  down. 

The  axial  motions  of  wheels  may  be  communicated  to 
each  other  by  belts  as  well  as  by  gear  wheels,  with  or 
without  a  change  of  velocity.  In  the  case  of  the  cone- 
pulley  ( Fig.  7 ) ,  when  the  belt  passes  over  the  smallest 
wheel  of  the  lathe  shaft  and  over  the  largest  wheel  of 
the  power  shaft,  the  velocity  of  the  axis  of  the  lathe 
will  be  the  greatest  and  its  power  to  overcome  resistance 
the  least,  while  a  reversal  of  the  belt  arrangement  just 
stated  will  give  exactly  the  opposite  results  in  the  move¬ 
ment  and  power  of  the  lathe.  See  Wheel  Work. 


The  pulley,  another  modification  of  the  lever,  gives 
a  mechanical  advantage  under  certain  conditions.  (See 
Pulley.)  Although  the  theoretical  relation  of  the 
power  to  the  weight  is  not  attained  in  practice,  since 
serious  resistances  due  to  friction  and  to  the  stiffness 
of  the  ropes  have  to  be  overcome,  it  is  a  very  useful 
mechanical  appliance  and  is  extensively  employed  in 
connection  with  the  wheel  and  axle,  or  with  gear  wheels, 
in  the  machinery  of  derricks  and  cranes,  and  also  forms 
an  important  part  of  a  ship’s  rigging. 

The  wedge  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  combination 
of  two  inclined  planes  placed  base  to  base.  ( See  Fig.  8. ) 

The  power  acts  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
back,  and  the  resistances  are  felt  in  the  same  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  sides.  The  thinner  the  wedge  the 
easier  it  will  drive  in,  but  the  resistance  due  to  the 
friction  is  great.  The  principle  is  used  in  many  forms 
of  cutting  tools  such  as  the  knife,  chisel,  axe,  and 
plane.  For  working  in  comparatively  soft  materials, 
the  angle  is  kept  small  and  the  edge  sharp;  but,  for 
harder  materials  the  anglo  is  increased.  Metal-planing 
tools  have  very  large  angles,  ranging  from  60°  to  80°. 
See  Wedge. 
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The  screw  is  essentially  an  inclined  plane  wound 
spirally  around  a  cylinder,  as  a  groove  (Fig.  9).  When 


Fig.  8. —  Wedge. 


Power 


used,  it  works  in  a  nut  of  reverse  form,  into  which  its 
threads  fit.  Either  the  nut  or  the  screw  may  be  sta- 


Fig.  9. 


tionary.  The  power  is  applied  to  a  lever  arm  at  the 
end  of  the  screw,  with  a  turning  motion.  By  this 
mechanism  a  small  power  may  be  used  to  move  a  great 
weight  or  to  exert  heavy  pressure.  Jack-screws  for 
raising  buildings,  and  screw  presses  used  for  various 
purposes,  are  familiar  examples.  (See  Screw  Propel¬ 
ler  and  Screw.)  Theoretically,  the  amount  of  mechani¬ 
cal  advantage  that  may  ha  gained  by  increasing  the 
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length  of  the  lever  arm,  or  by  decreasing  the  distance 
between  the  threads,  is  unlimited ;  but,  practically, 
the  element  of  friction  reduces  the  amount  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  much  greater  mechanical  advantage  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  “  differential  screw,”  which  consists 
essentially  of  one  screw  within  another  and  both  within 
a  nut.  The  principle  is  advantageously  applied  to  in¬ 
struments  used  for  making  minute  measurements. 


The  eccentric  is  a  device  for  changing  rotary  motion 
into  reciprocating.  It  is  commonly  used  to  operate  the 
valves  of  steam  engines,  and  consists  of  a  wheel  (a) 
mounted  fast,  but  out  of  centre,  to  a  fixed  axis  or 
shaft  (&),  so  that  in  rotating  the  wheel  moves  eccen¬ 
trically.  A  ring  called  the  eccentric  strap  (c)  sur¬ 
rounds  the  eccentric,  and  by  means  of  a  rod  the  motion 
is  communicated  to  the  valve  or  other  device  to  be 
moved. 


The  cam  is  a  rotating  piece,  differing  from  the  eccen¬ 
tric  in  that  it  is  never  round,  but  of  irregular  form. 
Its  purpose  is  very  similar,  but  it  is  used  when  the 


motion  desired  is  irregular.  When  the  groove  or  channel 
of  a  cam  is  formed  in  the  side  of  a  wheel,  it  is  called  a 
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Wheel-cam.  The  groove  may  also  be  formed  in  a  cyl¬ 
inder  or  in  an  irregular-shaped  piece,  or  there  may  be 
no  groove  at  all,  the  irregular  outer  side  of  the  piece 
serving  as  the  guide.  The  groove  or  guide  usually  sup¬ 
ports  a  roller,  thal  follows  its  irregularities,  and  com¬ 
municates  the  motion  to  some  other  part. 

The  crank  is  a  device  made  familiar  by  its  use  on 
the  steam  engine  to  change  the  reciprocation  of  the 
piston-rod  into  rotary  motion  of  the  fly-wlieel.  It  is 
also  used  reversely,  to  change  rotary  into  reciprocating 
motion.  A  simple  crank,  as  on  a  bicycle,  is  an  arm, 
hinged  to  a  shaft,  and  having  at  its  outer  end  a  pin 
called  the  crank-pin,  which  revolves  about  the  crank¬ 
shaft.  A  double  crank  is  an  axle  bent  with  a  U  to 
form  the  crank,  the  centre  of  the  U  being  the  crank- 
pin.  The  bell-crank  is  a  special  form  for  changing 
motion  at  right  angles. 


The  hinge  or  joint  is  a  means  of  connecting  two 
bodies  so  that  they  will  be  free  to  move  in  two  direc¬ 
tions.  The  common  door-hinge  is  made  of  two  pieces 
of  metal,  having  longitudinal  holes.  A  pin  passing 
through  the  holes  of  both  leaves  of  the  hinge  completes 


the  joint,  and  the  parts  swing  from  the  centre  of  the 
pin,  as  an  axis.  The  universal  joint  introduces  an 
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X-piece  between  the  parts  of  the  hinge,  and  thus  per¬ 
mits  motion  in  all  directions  between  140°  and  180°. 
It  is  especially  useful  in  conveying  rotary  motion  from 
the  end  of  one  shaft  to  the  end  of  another  that  is  non¬ 
parallel  to  the  first. 

The  gear  and  rack  is  used  to  convert  reciprocating 
motion  into  oscillating  motion,  or  vice  versa.  The  gear¬ 
wheel  is  a  toothed  wheel,  and  the  rack  has  teeth  shaped 
to  intermesh  with  it.  A  common  illustration  of  its 
use  is  on  cylinder  printing  presses,  where  the  rack  on 
the  type-bed,  meshing  with  the  gear  on  the  cylinder, 
keeps  the  two  moving  in  unison. 


Fig.  15. —  Ratchet  and  Pawl. 

The  ratchet  and  pawl  have  many  uses,  the  object  of 
tVe  pawl  being  to  stop  or  start  the  ratchet-wheel.  The 
principle  is  used  in  escapements  and  in  cases  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  the  ratchet  move  one  or  more  teeth 
to  each  revolution  of  the  driving  part.  The  teeth  of 
the  wheel  are  specially  formed  to  meet  the  pawl. 

MECHANICAL  POWERS:  simple  implements,  or 
elementary  machines,  entering  into  the  construction  of 
every  machine,  however  complicated.  Machines  are  in¬ 
struments  interposed  between  the  moving  power  and  the 
resistance,  with  a  view  of  changing  the  direction  of  the 
force,  or  otherwise  modifying  it.  The  M.  P.  are  usually 
reckoned  as  six  in  number,  three  being  primary — the 
lever,  inclined  plane,  and  pulley ;  three  secondary,  or  de¬ 
rived  from  the  others — the  wheel-and-axle  (derived  from 
the  lever),  the  wedge,  and  the  screw  (both  derived  from 
the  inclined  plane).  To  these  some  add  toothed  wheels. 
For  what  is  special  to  each  machine,  see  its  title:  a  few 
observations  applicable  to  all  are  given  here.  1.  In 
treating  of  the  theory  of  the  lever  and  other  M.  P.,  the 
question  really  examined  is,  not  what  power  is  necessary 
to  move  a  certain  weight,  but  what  power  is  necessary 
to  balance  it — what  force  at  P,  for  instance  (see  Lever, 
Fig.  1),  will  just  keep  W  suspended.  This  once  done,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  least  additional  force  to  P  will  suffice 
to  begin  motion.  2.  In  pure  theoretical  mechanics,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  machines  are  without  weight.  A  lever, 
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for  instance,  is  supposed  to  be  a  mere  rigid  line;  it  is 
also  supposed  to  be  perfectly  rigid,  not  bending  or  alter¬ 
ing  its  form  under  any  pressure.  The  motion  of  the 
machine  is  also  supposed  to  be  without  friction.  In 
practical  mechanics,  the  weight  of  the  machine,  the 
yielding  of  its  parts,  and  the  resistance  of  friction  have 
to  be  taken  into  account.  3.  When  the  effect  of  a  machine 
is  to  make  a  force  overcome  a  resistance  greater  than 
itself,  it  is  said  to  give  a  mechanical  advantage.  A 
machine,  however,  never  actually  increases  power — for 
that  would  be  to  create  work  or  energy,  a  thing  now 
known  to  be  as  impossible  as  to  create  matter.  What  is 
gained  in  one  way  by  a  machine  is  always  lost  in  an¬ 
other.  One  pound  at  the  long  end  df  a  lever  will  lift 
ten  pounds  at  the  short  end,  if  the  arms  are  rightly  pro¬ 
portioned  ;  but  to  lift  the  ten  pounds  through  one  ft.,  the 
short  end  must  descend  ten  ft.  The  two  weights,  when 
thus  in  motion,  have  equal  momenta;  the  moving  mass 
multiplied  into  its  velocity  is  equal  to  the  resisting 
mass  multiplied  into  its  velocity.  WTien  the  lever  seems 
to  multiply  force,  it  only  concentrates  or  accumulates 
the  exertions  of  the  force.  The  descending  one-pound 
weight,  in  the  case  above  supposed,  may  be  conceived  as 
making  ten  distinct  exertions  of  its  force,  each  through 
a  space  of  one  ft. ;  and  all  these  are  concentrated  in  the 
raising  of  the  ten-pound  weight  through  one  ft.  The 
principle  thus  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  lever  holds 
true  of  all  the  other  M.  P.  4.  The  object  of  a  machine 
is  not  always  to  increase  force  or  pressure;  it  is  as  often 
to  gain  velocity  at  the  expense  of  force:  see  Lever.  In 
a  spinning-factory,  e.g.,  the  object  of  the  train  of  machi¬ 
nery  is  to  distribute  the  slowdy  working  force  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  water-wheel,  or  other  prime  mover,  among  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  terminal  parts  moving  rapidly,  but  having  little 
resistance  to  overcome.  5.  The  mechanical  advantage  of 
a  compound  machine  is  theoretically  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  separate  mechanical  advantages  of  the  simple  ma¬ 
chines  composing  it;  but  in  applying  machines  to  do 
work,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  inertia  of  the 
materials  composing  them,  the  flexure  of  parts  subjected 
to  strains,  and  the  friction,  w'hich  increases  rapidly  with 
the  complexity  of  the  parts;  and  these  considerations 
make  it  desirable  that  a  machine  should  consist  of  as 
few  parts  as  are  consistent  w  ith  the  work  that  it  has  to 
do.  6.  The  forces,  or  ‘  Moving  Powers/  by  w’hich  ma¬ 
chines  are  driven,  are  the  muscular  strength  of  men  and 
animals,  wind,  water,  electrical  and  magnetic  attrac¬ 
tions,  steam,  etc. ;  and  the  grand  object  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  machines  is,  how,  with  a  given  amount  of  im¬ 
pelling  power,  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  work  of  the 
kind  required:  see  Work:  Foot-pound.  This  gives  rise 
to  a  multitude  of  problems,  some  more  or  less  general, 
others  relating  especially  to  particular  cases — problems 
the  investigation  of  w’hich  constitutes  the  science  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Mechanics. 


mechanics; 

MECHANICS.  That  branch  of  the  science  of  physics 
which  treats  of  the  laws  governing  the  action  of  forces 
on  material  things  is  called  mechanics.  The  word  is 
also  used  to  designate  the  theory  and  practice  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  machine  manufacture,  that  is,  the  science 
of  machinery.  As  a  branch  of  physics  it  may  be  dis¬ 
cussed  under  several  heads. 

Dynamics  ( q.v. ) ,  in  its  broadest  sense,  treats  of 
the  properties  of  matter  in  motion,  or  the  laws  of  force, 
whether  in  motion  or  equilibrium.  It  includes  both 
statics  and  kinetics.  Statics  (q.v.)  treats  of  station¬ 
ary  bodies  —  that  is,  those  in  which  the  forces  are 
balanced,  or  said  to  be  in  equilibrium.  Kinetics  (q.v.) 
treats  of  the  effects  of  the  forees  that  produce  motion, 
and  of  the  laws  of  motion. 

Kinematics  (q.v.)  treats  of  the  motions  of  bodies 
limited  by  space,  especially  with  reference  to  change  of 
one  kind  of  motion  for  another,  as  rotary  motion  into 
reciprocating  (back  and  forth)  motion.  The  word 
mechanics,  in  ordinary  use,  concerns  rigid  bodies,  as 
iron  or  wood;  when  it  concerns  liquid  bodies  it  is 
hydro-mechanics  ( q.v. ) ,  and  if  it  treats  of  gases  it 
is  pneumatics  ( q.v. ) .  Applied  or  Practical  Mechan¬ 
ics  tells  of  the  principles  governing  the  application  of 
the  theories  to  practice;  it  is  the  science  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  engineer  and  of  the  machinist,  as  well  as  of 
the  architect  and  builder.  Celestial  mechanics  treats 
of  the  operation  of  mechanical  forces  in  astronomy. 
The  same  laws  that  govern  the  construction  of  ma¬ 
chines  act  to  produce  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Animal  mechanics  is  a  term  sometimes  given 
to  that  branch  of  the  study  which  treats  of  the 
mechanism  of  animals’  joints,  muscles,  etc.  The  laws 
are  identical  with  those  governing  machinery  and  the 
planets  and  stars. 

I.  Statics. —  Correctly  speaking,  all  bodies  are  in 
motion,  but  we  regard  things  that  move  exactly  as  the 
earth  as  being  static  or  stationary.  They  are  held  in 
position  by  gravitation,  and  force  is  required  to  move 
them.  A  stationary  body  may  represent  a  force,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  string  suspending  a  weight.  The  string  does 
not  move,  but  if  it  is  cut  and  the  weight  allowed  to 
fall,  that  portion  of  the  string  above  the  cut  flies  up¬ 
ward  with  a  recoil,  showing  that  it  has  been  subjected 
to  a  tension. 

Two  forces  pulling  oppositely  are  said  to  be  in  equi¬ 
librium.  The  weight  hung  by  a  string  from  a  rafter 
does  not  produce  any  more  force  on  the  string  than 
does  the  rafter  that  keeps  it  from  falling.  One  force 
counterbalances  the  other,  pulling  in  opposite  directions, 
and  producing  equilibrium.  If  two  men  pull  each  100 
pounds  on  opposite  ends  of  a  rope,  the  rope  remains 
stationary,  in  equilibrium,  and  is  subjected  to  100 
pounds  tension,  not  200  pounds.  One  man  simply  off- 
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sets  or  balances  the  force  of  the  other,  just  as  if  one 
end  was  fast  to  a  wall. 


If  a  force,  as  a  push,  be  exerted  at  A  (Fig.  1)  to¬ 
ward  D,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  forces,  each  of  half 
the  original  force,  in  the  directions  B  and  C.  If  the 
black  lines  were  sticks,  a  push  of  a  pound  at  A  would 
be  felt  as  a  pound  at  D  if  there  were  no  resistance 
at  B  and  C;  or,  if  there  were  no  resistance  at  D,  the 
push  would  be  felt  as  half  a  pound  at  B  and  half  a 
pound  at  C.  Similarly,  if  the  black  lines  were  strings, 
a  pull  of  a  pound  at  A  would  produce  a  like  pull  at 
D,  or  a  divided  pull  at  C  and  B,  if  D  were  cut. 


Fig.  2. 

An  illustration  of  the  balancing  or  equilibrium  of 
forces  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  in  which  the  weight  R,  of 
say  one  pound,  balances  the  weights  P  and  Q,  which 
together  weigh  2  pounds.  If  P  were  a  half  pound 
and  Q  1£  pounds,  P  would  hang  higher  and  Q  lower, 
while  R  would  hang  closer  to  the  heavier  weight,  thus 
securing  equilibrium.  If  P  and  Q  together  weighed 
only  a  pound,  they  would  rise,  and  R  would  hang 
lower.  The  more  weight  there  is  placed  at  R  in 
proportion  to  the  other  weights  the  more  the  string 
will  sag.  If  the  reader  will  form  such  a  figure  with 
strings  hung  across  pegs  or  nails  in  a  wall,  he  can 
observe  the  different  directions  in  which  the  forces 
pull,  and  the  positions  in  which  they  are  in  equilibrium. 

Another  illustration  of  equilibrium  may  be  had  by 
hanging  a  weight  along  an  inclined  plane  (Fig.  3). 

The  gravitational  pull  on  the  ball  is  downward  to¬ 
ward  W.  If  the  weight  be  1  pound  it  will  pull  only  a 
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fraction  of  a  pound  on  the  string,  because  the  plane 
partially  supports  it.  The  inclined  plane  is  a  restraint, 
operating  opposite  to  the  line  a ,  technically  called  the 


cosine.  (See  Sine.)  The  inclined  plane  introduces 
friction  as  one  of  the  conditions.  If  the  plane  were 
very  nearly  level,  a  weight  might  rest  on  it.  That 
angle  of  a  plane  at  which  a  weight  will  begin  to  slide 
down  is  called  the  angle  of  friction. 

Friction  is  the  resistance  to  motion  due  to  contact. 
The  degree  of  friction  depends  ( 1 )  on  the  weight  of 
the  upper  surface;  (2)  on  the  roughness  of  the  sur¬ 
faces;  (3)  upon  tendency  of  adhesion. 


If  a  rigid  or  solid  body  be  subjected  to  three  forces 
pushing  toward  its  centre,  as  in  Fig.  4,  each  force 
being  equal,  no  motion  results,  and  the  body  is  in 
equilibrium,  though  under  stress. 

When  two  forces  affect  a  rigid  body  in  opposite,  yet 
parallel  directions,  so  as  to  turn  it  around,  this  is 
called  a  couple  of  forces.  These  would  tend  to  turn 
a  body  round  forever,  if  not  interfered  with.  A  couple 
cannot  be  balanced  or  equilibrated  by  a  single  force, 
but  it  may  be  by  another  couple. 

A  moment  is  the  measure  of  a  force  by  its  effect  in 
rotation  or  turning,  and  it  must  be  considered  in  mak¬ 
ing  calculations  concerning  equilibrium  under  varying 
conditions. 

II.  Kinetics. —  The  laws  of  motion,  as  given  by  New¬ 
ton,  are:  (1)  Every  body  persists  in  its  state  of  rest 
or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  compelled,  by  impressed  forces  to  change 
that  state.  (The  property  of  persistence  thus  defined 
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is  called  inertia.)  (2)  Change  of  motion  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  moving  force  applied ,  and  takes  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  straight  line  in  which  the  force 
acts.  (3)  To  every  action  there  is  always  an  equal  and 
contrary  reaction ;  or,  the  mutual  actions  of  any  two 
bodies  are  always  equal  and  oppositely  directed. 

In  considering  bodies  in  motion  we  have  to  deal 
with  weight,  measured  in  pounds  (in  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem  in  grams)  ;  and  with  acceleration  (the  rate  at 
which  a  body  increases  in  motion ) .  The  fact  that 
bodies  fall  with  a  common  acceleration  shows  that  the 
forces  with  which  they  are  moved  toward  the  earth  or 
their  weights  are  proportional  to  their  masses.  The 
unit  of  force,  namely,  that  force  which  produces  in  a 
pound  an  acceleration  corresponding  to  an  increase  of 
velocity  of  1  foot  per  second  in  each  second,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  poundal.  The  unit  generally  used 
by  scientists  is  the  force  which  produces  in  a  gram  the 
acceleration  corresponding  to  an  increase  of  velocity 
of  1  centimetre  per  second  in  each  second,  and  is 
called  a  dyne. 

Weight  and  mass  should  not  be  confounded.  Mass 
is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  requiring  a  certain 
force  to  move  it,  therefore  mass  does  not  change. 
Weight  does  change,  being  less  on  a  smaller  planet  or 
more  on  a  larger  planet  than  the  earth,  and  on  the 
earth  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  weight  of  a 
mass  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  the  same  mass 
taken  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley.  A  simple  illustration 
of  the  dynamical  method  of  comparison  of  masses  is 
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furnished  by  Atwood’s  machine,  by  which  the  laws  of 
falling  bodies  may  be  studied.  Two  masses,  m1}  mt, 
Fig.  5,  are  hung  from  a  string  passing  over  a  fric¬ 
tionless  pulley.  Since  the  distance  moved  up  by  one 
mass  is  equal  to  that  moved  down  by  the  other,  the 
velocities  and  accelerations  of  the  two  are  equal  and 
opposite.  Each  mass  is  acted  upon  by  two  forces,  the 
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tension  of  the  string  upwards  and  its  own  weight 
downwards.  The  tension  is  the  same  for  both. 

The  centre  of  mass  of  a  body  or  of  a  system  when 
moved  by  a  force  moves  as  if  the  entire  body  or 
system  were  concentrated  at  that  centre.  A  charge  of 
shot  from  a  gun  will  scatter,  but  the  path  taken  by 
the  centre  of  the  mass  of  shot  will  be  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  a  buil'et.  Similarly  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  solar  system  is  moving  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  due  to  external  forces. 

In  mechanics,  a  force  is  that  which  produces  a  change 
in  motion.  It  may  consist  ( 1 )  in  producing  motion 
from  a  state  of  rest;  (2)  in  increasing  or  accelerating 
motion;  (3)  in  decreasing  or  diminishing  motion;  (4) 
in  stopping  motion  or  bringing  to  a  state  of  rest; 
(5)  in  changing  the  direction  of  motion. 

Force  is  indestructible,  as  exhibited  in  the  theory 
of  the  conservation  of  energy ,  which  is  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  energy  in  the  universe  never  changes, 
there  being  neither  gain  nor  loss,  though  change  is 
constant.  If  a  weight  falls  and  is  stopped,  the  force 
is  not  destroyed  but  converted  into  heat,  which  under 
suitable  conditions  may  be  reconverted  into  force. 

Experiments  show  that  if  a  force  acting  on  a  mass 
is  increased  or  decreased,  the  velocity  alters  in  pro¬ 
portion.  The  rule  evolved  is  that  forces  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  masses  moved  and  to  the  velocities  gen¬ 
erated  at  the  same  time. 

Velocity  is  hot  quite  the  same  thing  as  speed.  Ve¬ 
locity  means  more  than  the  rate  of  motion,  for  it 
implies  direction.  In  the  case  of  angular  velocity,  it 
is  the  rate  at  which  the  direction  changes.  Velocity 
is  absolute  when  considered  with  reference  to  the 
change  of  position  of  a  body  from  one  point  in  space 
to  another;  it  is  relative  when  comparing  speeds  on 
the  earth  or  with  reference  to  the  earth. 

The  terms  force,  energy,  and  power  are  often  con¬ 
fused.  Energy  should  not  be  confounded  with  force; 
force  is  always  exerted  in  some  direction,  while  energy 
has  no  specific  direction.  Steam  compressed  in  a 
boiler  has  energy,  and  it  will  seek  an  outlet  in  any 
direction.  A  weight  placed  in  the  boiler  would  have 
a  downward  force.  Energy  is  capacity  for  perform¬ 
ing  work;  force  is  that  which  does  the  work. 

Kinetic  energy  is  calculated  mathematically  as  equal 
to  the  product  of  half  the  mass  into  the  square  of  its 
velocity.  Potential  energy  has  reference  to  the  re¬ 
lated  conditions  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  or  of  bodies 
that  act  on  each  other,  every  change  of  the  body  in¬ 
volving  a  loss  of  energy. 

Power  is  available  energy,  or  a  source  of  energy,  as 
water-power,  steam-power.  A  horse-power  is  an  arbi¬ 
trary  measure  of  power,  being  the  equivalent  of  33,000 
pounds  avoirdupois  lifted  1  foot  in  1  minute.  The 
sun’s  heat  may  be  used  directly  to  furnish  power  on 
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the  earth.  We  use  it  indirectly  by  burning  coal,  which 
conies  from  vegetation  thousand  of  years  ago;  also 
in  the  waterfall,  operated  by  water  raised  as  vapor 
by  the  sun’s  heat. 

A  body  moving  rapidly  in  a  circle  tends  to  fly  out¬ 
ward  because  of  centrifugal  force .  The  energy  is  derived 
from  whatever  moves  the  body  circularly.  This  may 
be  demonstrated  by  tying  a  body  to  a  string,  whirling 
it  rapidly  and  letting  go.  A  stone  hurled  with  a  sling 
is  an  illustration.  The  object  files  off  at  a  tangent  in 
the  effort  to  maintain  a  straight  line.  The  earth 
continues  in  its  course  around  the  sun,  and  does  not 
fall  into  the  sun  or  fly  off  into  space  because  the 
gravitational  pull  of  the  sun  is  always  balanced  by 
the  centrifugal  force  pulling  outward. 

A  force  acting  on  a  body  produces  stress  —  tension, 
torsion,  pressure,  etc.  When  nothing  interferes  a  force 
moves  a  body,  but  when  another  force,  as  gravitation, 
opposes  more  or  less  strongly,  stress  results.  If  the 
stress  is  of  a  pulling  nature  it  is  tension;  if  of  a  twist¬ 
ing  nature  it  is  tortion;  if  of  a  crushing  nature  it  is 
'pressure. 

When  the  force  producing  a  stress  is  slight,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  solidity  of  a  body,  the  result  is  a 
temporary  deformation,  as  when  a  rubber  ball  is  com¬ 
pressed  by  the  hand.  The  ball  resumes  its  form  by 
reason  of  its  elasticity.  Objects  commonly  regarded  as 
rigid  have  some  elasticity,  and  can  be  slightly  de¬ 
formed,  returning  to  position  without  injury.  An  ivory 
billiard  ball  is  an  example.  Wet  such  a  ball,  and  drop 
it  on  a  flat  surface,  and  it  will  leave  a  much  larger 
wet  spot  than  if  it  is  laid  down  gently  and  picked 
up  again. 

Iron  and  steel  have  elastic  limits,  which  are  calcu¬ 
lated  very  closely  in  designing  large  buildings,  bridges, 
etc.  A  copper  wire  bends  readily,  but  if  it  be  bent 
short,  'back  and  forth  a  number  of  times,  it  weakens 
and  breaks,  because  the  limit  of  elasticity  has  been 
passed  in  bending.  All  solids  have  this  limit  of  elastic¬ 
ity.  It  is  very  small  in  brittle  substances,  like  glass, 
yet  it  is  there,  as  can  be  proved  by  making  a  long  spiral 
spring  of  a  thread  of  glass. 

When  a  stress  deforms  a  solid  within  the  elastic 
limit,  no  harm  results,  and  the  stress  may  be  repeated 
again  and  again.  When  the  stress  exceeds  the  elastic 
limit  slightly,  the  damage  is  slight,  but  if  repeated 
often  enough  a  complete  fracture  will  result.  Metals 
are  heated  to  bend  and  shape  them,  because  when  hot 
the  elastic  limit  increases,  and  at  a  sufficient  heat 
they  may  be  reformed  without  weakening  or  injury. 

When  a  body  is  set  in  motion  with  a  result  accom¬ 
plished,  that  result  is  called  work.  In  other  words, 
work  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  result  against  the 
action  of  some  force,  as  in  lifting  a  weight  or  driving 
a  vehicle  over  the  ground.  The  accomplishment  of 
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work  always  imTolves  a  loss  of  energy.  Work  is  meas¬ 
ured  in  foot-pounds,  one  of  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  force  required  to  lift  1  pound  1  foot.  All  machines 
are  designed  to  perform  some  work  by  their  motions. 
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In  Fig.  6,  if  the  string  on  the  left  is  pulled  up  1 
foot  and  the  string  on  the  right  is  fixed  at  T2,  the 
weight  P  is  raised  6  inches,  this  being  the  work  ac¬ 
complished.  A  machine  or  an  engine  will  deliver  the 
power  that  is  put  into  it  ( less  losses  by  friction,  etc. ) , 
no  more  and  no  less.  The  effective  worlc  that  it  will  do 
depends  upon  the  losses.  Friction  is  a  large  and  ever¬ 
present  source  of  loss  or  waste,  and  machines  are 
designed  so  as  to  produce  as  little  friction  as  possible. 

In  Fig.  7  the  lever  or  balance  is  supported  at  the 
fulcrum  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  centre.  A  pound 
pulling  down  at  P  would  balance  only  %  of  a  pound 
at  Q,  but  A  goes  downward  a  less  distance  than  B  is 
raised.  Equilibrium  is  fnaintained,  but  a  weight  at 
P  is  made  to  carry  a  smaller  weight  at  Q  a  greater 
distance  than  P  moves.  The  work  done  is  greater  in 
distance  but  less  in  quantity.  One  pound  of  force  will 
move  half  a  pound  twice  the  distance  that  the  pound 
travels,  friction  being  disregarded. 

It  is  by  taking  advantage  of  such  conditions  that 
machine  makers  are  able  to  change  the  speed  of 
different  parts  of  a  machine,  or  to  secure  great  force 
for  a  short  space  of  time. 

III.  Kinematics. —  In  kinematics  we  deal  with 
changes  of  motion.  The  primary  and  familiar  motions 
are:  (1)  In  a  straight  line,  this  being  the  normal 

action  of  a  force;  (2)  around  an  axis,  that  is  rotary 
motion;  (3)  rolling  around  a  circle,  that  is  revolu¬ 
tionary  motion,  as  of  a  planet;  (4)  back  and  forth, 
that  is  reciprocating,  as  a  piston;  (5)  in  a  spiral,  as 
the  curve  of  a  baseball;  (6)  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  as 
the  swing  of  a  pendulum.  By  combining  two  or  more 
of  these  motions,  or  by  changing  one  to  another,  the 
machine  designer  is  able  to  lay  out  machines  for  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  purposes. 

In  addition  to  motions  of  direction  there  are  sliding 
motions,  as  of  the  piston-rod  of  a  steam-engine :  rolling 
motions,  as  of  a  steo1  b'.ll  in  the  bearing  of  a  bicycle; 
and  wave  motions,  wEich  cxtendjnto  vibrations,  and  are 
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a  separate  study  of  themselves.  (See  light,  vibration, 
wave,  X-ray.) 

A  cube  has  6  surfaces,  and  when  free  can  be  moved 
in  any  direction.  Confine  it  at  one  point,  as  by  a 
loose  joint  at  a  corner,  and  it  still  has  freedom  of 
motion  up  and  down,  sideways  and  circularly.  Confine 
it  at  two  points,  and  it  may  still  have  rotary  motion. 
Confine  it  at  three  points  and  it  is  fixed.  Substitute 
for  the  cube  a  piece  of  almost  any  shape  and  it  can  be 
pushed  or  pulled  in  the  various  directions,  and  can 
be  rotated,  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  done  to 
move  it  mechanically.  Consider  this  piece  as  a  simple 
part  of  a  machine,  and  it  is  apparent  that  there  must 
be  combination  with  other  parts  to  make  it  useful. 

To  change  rotary  motion  into  reciprocating  motion 
there  has  been  invented  the  crank  and  connecting-rod; 
to  change  reciprocating  motion  to  oscillating,  the  rack 
and  gear-wheel;  to  change  horizontal  motion  into  per¬ 
pendicular,  the  bell-crank;  to  change  rotary  motion  into 
irregular  motion,  the  cam.  These,  with  others,  are 
described  under  Mechanical  Motions. 

In  considering  changes  of  motion,  the  subject  takes 
three  natural  divisions:  (1)  Applied  mechanics;  (2) 
animal  mechanics;  (3)  celestial  mechanics  (for  which 
see  Astronomy). 

IV.  Applied  Mechanics. — The  application  of  the 
theories  of  mechanics  to  constructing  machines,  build¬ 
ings,  bridges,  tunnels,  railways,  etc.,  is  termed  applied 
mechanics.  All  the  physical  work  in  the  world  is  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  application  of  mechanical  forces. 
The  most  simple  mechanisms  for  utilizing  these  forces 
are  termed  the  mechanical  poicers,  namely,  the  lever, 
the  inclined  plane,  and  the  cylinder  or  roller.  The  fa¬ 
miliar  contrivances  based  on  the  lever  are  the  balance, 
the  wheel  and  axle,  and  the  pulley.  The  common 
mechanisms  growing  out  of  the  inclined  plane  are  the 
wedge,  and  the  screw.  (8ee  Mechanical  Motions.) 

A  tool  is  a  simple  contrivance,  and  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  lever,  as  in  the  case  of  a  crow-bar.  When 
a  mechanism  has  numerous  parts  and  motions  it  is  not 
called  a  tool  but  a  machine.  A  machine  consists  of  a 
frame,  to  support  and  hold  in  proper  relation  the  mov¬ 
ing  parts,  and  should  also  have  some  means  for  at¬ 
taching  power  to  drive  it,  as  a  pulley,  on  which  a  belt 
may  run  and  connect  with  an  engine ;  or  a  pedal  or 
crank,  if  it  is  to  be  operated  by  foot  or  hand  power. 

The  moving  parts  of  machines  are  composed  of  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  of  the  simple  movements,  described 
as  mechanical  motions.  The  wheel,  gear,  rack,  pulley, 
chain  or  belt,  lever,  cam,  eccentric,  pawl,  cylinder, 
roller,  slide,  inclined  plane,  screw,  crank,  hinge,  and 
axle  or  shaft  constitute  almost  the  entire  stock  of 
basic  mechanisms  from  which  the  designer  must  pro¬ 
duce  his  machine.  He  may  combine  these  indefinitely, 
and  alter  tbe  shanes  in  many  ways,  but  is  restricted 
in  shapes  to  those  that  can  be  easily  manufactured. 
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Many  a  machine  has  failed  because  some  part  was 
difficult  and  expensive  to  make,  or  subject  to  ruinous 
wear.  The  machinist  can  form  things  by  making 
straight  cuts  and  circular  cuts,  and  by  drilling  round 
holes;  these  are  easy.  But  the  machining  of  irregular 
shapes  and  forming  of  square  holes  is  difficult  and  in¬ 
volves  much  expense.  These  conditions  render  it  use¬ 
less  for  any  one  to  undertake  to  invent  and  design  new 
machinery  without  fully  understanding  the  principles 
of  mechanics,  the  mechanisms  in  common  use,  and  the 
forms  or  shapes  that  can  be  conveniently  manufactured, 
and  which  will  resist  wear. 

In  architecture  and  building,  there  are  no  moving 
parts  of  importance  to  consider,  and  the  designer  deals 
with  loads  or  weights,  which  his  structure  must  carry. 
In  designing  a  building  he  takes  his  ground  plan  for 
size,  and  designs  first  the  top  story ;  next  the  story 
below,  figuring  on  material  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
load  above,  and  so  on  down  to  the  ground.  In  the 
case  of  heavy  buildings,  he  must  study  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  provide  against  chance  of  settling.  (See 
Architecture  and  Building.) 

V.  Animal  Mechanics. —  (This  subject  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  understood  by  first  reading  the  article  on  Mechani¬ 
cal  Motions.)  Every  animal  is  a  machine  in  its  physi¬ 
cal  structure.  In  the  joints  may  be  seen  the  common 
principle  of  the  hinge,  and  in  some  joints,  as  the 
human  shoulder,  there  is  a  ball-and-socket  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  bones,  giving  almost  a  universal  joint. 
In  the  lifting  of  the  forearm  may  be  observed  the 
principle  of  the  lever,  the  muscles  tied  to  the  bone 
contracting  to  furnish  the  power,  and  the  fulcrum 
being  at  the  elbow.  The  hands  are  capable  of  rotary 
motion,  as  in  turning  a  crank,  also  the  feet,  as  in 
propelling  a  bicycle.  In  the  latter  case  the  thigh 
forms  the  office  of  a  crank,  and  the  lower  leg  that  of 
a  connecting-rod.  The  heart  has  valves  and  a  pump, 
and  there  are  other  valves  in  the  human  system.  The 
skin  is  elastic,  and  recoils  when  relieved  of  tension. 
The  monkey  uses  his  tail  as  a  rope,  and  the  bird  its 
tail  as  a  rudder;  the  snake  coils  itself  into  a  spring 
to  get  power  to  jump,  and  the  bat  spreads  his  wings 
to  form  an  inclined  plane  to  sail  in  the  air. 

The  animal  machine  is  also  an  engine,  and  requires 
to  be  supplied  with  fuel  in  the  form  of  food  for  sus¬ 
tenance,  else  it  will  not  go.  An  animal  is  limited  in 
the  effort  it  can  put  out  by  the  amount  of  food  it 
can  assimilate  and  convert  into  muscular  energy.  Just 
as  the  engine  is  limited  by  the  horse-power  that  its 
cylinders  will  deliver,  so  a  man  is  limited  in  perform¬ 
ing  work  by  his  heart  action. 

An  animal  is  a  much  more  perfect  machine  than  any 
made  by  human  hands,  and  every  student  of  mechanics 
should  study  his  own  mechnnism  to  better  understand 
what  he  can  accomplish  with  a  machine,  or  to  judge 
how  a  result  can  be  achieved. 
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MECHANICS’  LIEN,  in  statute  law,  a  lien  or  claim 
upon  real  estate  to  secure  payment  for  work  or  labor 
performed  on,  or  materials  furnished  for  buildings  or 
other  improvements  thereon ;  which  labor  or  material 
has  been  furnished  at  the  request  or  with  the  consent, 
express  or  implied,  of  the  owner  of  such  real  estate  or 
other  property.  In  the  United  States  the  increasing 
number  of  independent  contractors  who  constructed 
buildings  on  contract,  and  of  dealers  in  building  ma¬ 
terial  has  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  numerous  me¬ 
chanic  lien  laws.  Such  laws  have  also  been  enacted 
in  Canada,  but  not  in  Great  Britain.  The  statutes  hold 
that  the  value  of  real  estate  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  improvements  and  that  the  property  should  accord¬ 
ingly  be  held  subject  to  such  claims.  Mechanics’  liens 
are  valid  prior  liens  over  all  other  claims,  such  as  mort¬ 
gages,  judgments  or  taxes,  and  the  term  covers  all  claims 
for  labor,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  and  for  all  build¬ 
ing  materials  furnished.  But  liens  are  held  against  the 
property  and  not  personally  against  the  owner.  The  lien 
only  attaches  to  the  very  property  upon  which  the  work 
was  done,  and  has  no  effect  on  other  pieces  of  real  es¬ 
tate  of  the  owner.  In  most  states  the  law  provides  that 
the  work  to  which  the  owner  is  entitled  under  a  contract 
must  be  entirely  performed  before  the  contractor  can  file 
a  lien.  The  statutes  of  mechanics’  liens  vary  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  states  in  the  matter  of  details,  time  of  filing, 
method  of  procedure,  etc.,  and  state  statutes  should  be 
consulted. 

MECHANICSBURG,  me-kan'iks-berg ,  Pa.,  borough,  in 
Cumberland  co.,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad; 
about  ten  m.  w.  by  s.  of  Harrisburg.  It  was  settled  in 
1806,  and  in  1828  was  incorporated  as  a  borough.  It  is 
situated  in  an  agricultural  region,  in  which  there  are 
large  deposits  of  iron  ore.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
foundry  and  machifte-shop  products,  spokes  and  wheels, 
wagons  and  carriages.  Irving  College  (Lutheran)  is  lo¬ 
cated  here.  Pop.  4,000. 

MECHANICSVILLE,  me-lcdn'iks-vil,  N.  Y.,  village,  in 
Saratoga  co. ;  on  the  Hudson  Biver  and  the  Champlain 
Canal,  and  on  the  Delaware  and  H.,  and  Boston  and  M. 
It.R.’s;  about  20  m.  n.  of  Albany.  The  water-power  is 
extensive.  Power  is  transmitted  from  M.  to  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments  in  Schenectady.  The  manufacturing 
establishments  include  knitting  mills,  sash  and  blind 
factories,  paper  and  pulp  mills,  and  machine  shops.  The 
village  owns  and  operates  the  water-works.  Pop.  (1900) 
4,695;  (1910)  6,634. 

MECHANICSVILLE,  me-lcan'ilcs-vil,  Battle  of:  1862, 
June  26 ;  second  of  the  so-called  seven  days’  battles,  by 
which  McClellan,  in  command  of  the.  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  effected  his  retreat  from  before  Richmond,  to  Har- 
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rison’s  Landing,  1862,  June  25— July  1.  After  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks,  1862,  May  31,  a  demonstration  by  Stonewall 
Jackson  upon  Washington,  and  a  cavalry  raid,  by  Gen. 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  around  the  right  flank  of  the  Union  army, 
led  McClellan  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  retreat,  by  a  flank 
movement,  to  the  James  river.  June  25,  Gen.  Hooker 
had  an  action  at  Oak  Grove,  beyond  Fair  Oaks,  in  which 
he  succeeded  sufficiently  to  warrant  pushing  rapidly  for 
Richmond.  But  McClellan  recalled  him,  to  carry  out 
his  plan  of  retreat.  June  26,  the  Confederate  force  under 
Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  made  a  vigorous,  but  very  ill-concerted 
attack  on  Fitz-John  Porter,  at  Mechanicsville.  Porter 
had  no  difficulty  in  repelling  the  enemy  at  every  point, 
inflicting  on  them  enormous  loss — upon  Gen.  Long- 
street’s  admission,  between  3,000  and  4,000 — while  his 
own  was  less  than  400.  See  Chickahominy,  Battles 
of  THE. 

MECHANOGRAPHY,  n.  mek'dn-og'rd-fx  [Gr.  mechdne, 
a  machine  ;  grapho,  I  write]:  the  art  of  multiplying  copies 
of  any  writing  or  work  of  art  by  the  use  of  a  machine. 
Mech'anog'raphist,  n.  -dg'rd-flst,  one  who  is  skilled  in 
mechanography. 

MECHE,  n.  mash  [F.]:  a  bunch  or  pledget  of  charpie, 
cotton,  or  raw  silk,  for  keeping  open  an  ulcer  or  wound; 
applied  by  an  instrument  known  as  a  portemeche. 

MECHITARISTS,  mek-it'dr-lsts:  congregation  of  Ar¬ 
menian  monks  who  reside  on  the  island  of  San  Lazaro  at 
Venice,  but  who  have  obtained  a  footing  also  in  France, 
Austria,  Turkey,  Russia,  etc.  They  derive  their  name 
from-  an  Armenian,  Mechitar  (i.e.,  the  Comforter)  da 
I’etro  (1676-1749),  who,  1701,  founded  at  Constantinople 
a,  religious  society  for  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
improvement  of  his  countrymen,  and  for  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  the  old  Armenian  language  and  literature. 
Subsequently,  the  M.  removed  to  the  Morea,  and  thence, 
on  the  conquest  of  that  portion  of  Greece  by  the  Turks 
1715,  to  San  Lazaro,  which  was  granted  to  them  by  the 
Venetian  government. — The  order  of  M.  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  received  formal 
papal  recognition  1712.  Their  rule  is  like  the  Benedictine  ; 
in  their  service  they  use  the  Armenian  language  and  the 
Syrian  rite.  Their  most  useful  occupation  is  preparing 
and  printing  critical  editions  of  the  classic  writings  of 
Armenian  literature,  and  of  the  Armenian  version  of  the 
Bible ;  also  old  translations  of  works  whose  originals  are 
lost — e.g.,  some  works  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  Philo,  and 
Eusebius  :  their  editions  are  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  best  and  most  correct.  At  San  Lazaro  they  have  a 
large  library,  rich  in  Armenian  MSS. ;  and  their  station 
at  Vienna  (since  1810)  has  taken  on  the  character  of  a 
learned  “  academy,”  with  distinguished  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  not  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church.  They  also  issue  a 
journal ,  much  read  throughout  the  Levant. — Compare 
Bone,  Le.  Convent  de  St.  -  Lazar e  d  Venise,  ou  Histoire  sue- 
dneie  del'Ordre  des  Mechitar iates  Armenian *  (Paris  1837). 
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MECHLIN,  n.  mekfVin :  a  beautiful  light  Belgium  lace 
made  at  Mechlin. 

MECHLIN,  mek'lm:  or  Malines,  ma-len' :  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Belgian  province  of  Antwerp,  15  m.  s.s.e. 
of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  on  the  navigable  river  Dyle.  It  has 
fine  squares,  noble  buildings,  and  wide,  regular  streets, 
but  is  devoid  of  signs  of  animation  and  industry,  having 
lost  its  former  greatness,  and  fallen  far  behind  all  other 
Belgian  cities  in  commercial  enterprise  and  industrial 
activity.  As  the  see  of  the  cardinal-primate  of  Belgium, 
it  still  retains  a  degree  of  ecclesiastical  importance,  and 
possesses  numerous  churches,  the  most  noteworthy  of 
which  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Romuald,  a  vast  building, 
covering  nearly  two  acres  of  ground,  and  adorned  in  the 
interior  with  many  fine  pictures  and  choice  carvings.  It 
was  built  between  the  12th  and  15th  c.,  but  one  tower, 
345  ft.  in  height,  remains  unfinished.  The  other  objects 
most  noticeable  are  the  churches  of  St.  John  and  of  Our 
Lady,  which  contain  works  by  Rubens;  the  town-hall, 
dating  from  the  15th  c.,  and  known  as  the  Beyard;  the 
Market  Hall,  an  ancient  building,  with  towers,  erected 
1340,  and  now  used  as  a  guard-house;  the  splendid 
modern  archiepiscopal  palace;  and  the  monument  to 
Margaret  of  Austria,  erected  1849.  M.  has  two  clerical 
seminaries,  an  academy  of  painting,  a  gymnasium,  and 
a  botanical  garden.  It  still  retains  some  of  the  import¬ 
ant  lace  manufactories  for  which  it  has  been  long  noted, 
and  manufactures  caps  and  woolen  goods,  besides  having 
considerable  breweries.  M.  constitutes  an  important 
central  point  of  junction  for  the  entire  Belgian  system  of 
railways.  Pop.  (1881)  43,354;  (1901)  56,509. 

MEOHOACAN,  n.  me-ko'a-kdn:  the  root  of  a  species  of 
convolvulus  producing  a  kind  of  white  jalap— from  Jfe- 
choacan  in  Mexico ;  the  root  of  Ipomoea  jal'apa. 

MECKLENBURG,  mek'len-berg,  DECLARATION  of 
Independence  :  series  of  five  resolutions  adopted  by  a 
public  meeting  at  Charlotte,  cap.  of  Mecklenburg  co., 
N.  0.,  1775,  May  20  (some  authorities  say  May  31),  in 
view  of  a  vote,  Eeb.  9,  of  the  Brit,  parliament,  denounc¬ 
ing  action  in  Mass,  as  rebellion.  The  resolutions  de¬ 
nounced  the  action  of  parliament,  declared  the  tie  to  Great 
Britain  severed,  protested  the  colonial  right  to  independ¬ 
ence,  enjoined  obedience  to  the  laws  as  of  colonial 
authority,  and  invested  the  delegates  and  militia  officers 
with  authority  to  keep  the  peace.  By  a  sixth  resolution 
it  was  ordered  that  the  declaration  be  sent  by  express 
to  congress  at  Philadelphia ;  and,  for  immediate  purposes 
of  peace  and  safety,  a  second  series  of  20  resolutions  were 
adopted.  The  first  series  are  credited  to  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  and  the  second  were  the  result  ol 
action  taken  by  Col.  Thomas  Polk,  commander  of  the 
co.  militia.  This  was  doubtless  the  earliest  declaration 
of  Amer.  independence ;  but  it  was  only  local,  represent¬ 
ing  only  the  citizens  of  a  single  county.  Its  tenor  was 
■  r'te  similar  to  that  of  the  later  national  Declaration. 
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MECKLENBURG  -  SCHWERIN,  melc'len-burch-shwa - 
ren' :  grand  duchy  in  n.  Germany;  bounded  n.  by  the 
Baltic,  e.  by  Pomerania,  s.  by  Brandenburg,  w.  by  Lauen- 
burg;  about  5,136  sq.m.  Pop.  (1900)  607,770.  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  which  are  the  Elbe  and  the  Warnow;  and  has  a 
great  many  lakes  and  ponds,  yielding  abundant  supply 
of  fish.  The  country  is  generally  flat,  though  here  and 
there  intersected  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  and  its  surface 
is  still  extensively  covered  with  wood,  notwithstanding 
the  great  clearings  which  have  been  made  in  the  forests 
within  a  century.  Near  the  sea  are  large  tracts  of  sand 
and  morass;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  soil  is  good,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  corn  or  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
which  are  the  principal  native  industries.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  commerce  through  Warnemiinde  (Rostock)  and 
Wismar.  The  grand  duchy  is  divided  into  the  circles  of 
Schwerin,  Giistrow,  Rostock,  and  Wismar;  cap.  Schwerin. 
The  central  and  s.e.  districts  are  the  most  densely  peo¬ 
pled.  The  people  of  both  the  Mecklenburg  duchies 
(Schwerin  and  Strelitz)  are  mostly  of  Slavonic  origin, 
but  amalgamation  with  their  Saxon  neighbors  has  largely 
Germanized  the  original  race.  The  predominating  form 
of  religion  is  the  Lutheran;  Rom.  Cath.  and  other 
churches  numbering  about  1,100  members,  while  there  are 
more  than  3,000  Jews.  Much  has  been  done  of  late  in 
extending  the  educational  organization  of  both  duchies, 
though  the  lower  classes  do  not  yet  have  as  many  advan¬ 
tages  as  in  most  other  districts  of  Germany.  Besides  the 
university  at  Rostock  (q.v.),  there  are  five  gymnasia,  and 
numerous  burgher,  parochial,  and  other  schools.  The 
troops  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  number  in  time  of  peace 
2,700  men,  and  on  a  war-footing  5,380.  The  principal 
towns  are  the  cap.  Schwerin,  Ludwigslust,  Rostock,  Giis- 
trow,  and  Wismar.  The  grand  duke,  whose  powers  are 
limited  by  a  mixed  feudal  and  constitutional  form  of 
government,  has  the  title  Royal  Highness,  and  is  styled 
Prince  of  the  Wends  and  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzeburg, 
Count  of  Schwerin,  and  Lord  of  Rostock,  Stargard,  etc. 
The  two  Mecklenburg  duchies  have  provincial  estates  in 
common,  which  meet  once  a  year,  alternately  at  Malchin 
and  Sternberg.  This  united  chamber  consists  of  684 
landowners  and  the  representatives  of  47  provincial 
boroughs;  while  the  country  people  have  no  representa¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  general  budget  for  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin;  there  are  three  entirely  distinct  systems  of 
finance.  The  budget  of  the  first  system,  called  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  sovereign,  is  estimated  at  about  12,000,- 
000  marks;  the  second,  the  states  administration,  has  but 
small  resources  to  dispose  of;  the  ordinary  budget  of  the 
common  administration  of  the  sovereign  and  the  states  is 
somewhat  more  than  2,000,000  marks.  The  public  debt  is 
about  113,240,000  marks.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  has  two 
votes  in  the  federal  council,  and  six  representatives  in 
the  imperial  diet. 

History. — The  Mecklenburg  territory,  anciently  occu- 
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pied  by  Germanic,  afterward  by  Slavonic,  tribes,  was 
finally  subdued,  in  the  12th  c.,  by  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke 
of  Saxony, 'who,  after  thoroughly  devastating  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  compelling  the  small  number  of  inhabitants 
remaining  after  the  war  to  adopt  Christianity,  restored 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory  to  Burewin,  the  heir 
of  the  slain  Slavonic  prince,  Niklot,  and  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  The  country  at  that  period  re¬ 
ceived  its  present  designation  from  its  principal  settle¬ 
ment,  Mikilinburg,  now  a  village  between  Wismar  and 
Bruel.  In  1349  it  was  elevated  into  a  duchy  by  Emperor 
Charles.  Duke  Johann  Albrecht  introduced  the  Prot. 
doctrines  1550,  and  his  grandsons,  Wolf-Friedrich  and 
Johann  Albrecht,  founded  the  lines  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Giistrow,  which  were,  how¬ 
ever,  deprived  of  the  ducal  title  1627,  in  consequence  cf 
their  adhesion  to  the  Prot.  cause,  when  the  imperial  gen, 
Wallenstein  was  proclaimed  duke  of  all  Mecklenburg, 
In  1632  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  restored  his  kins 
men,  the  deposed  dukes,  to  their  domains.  After  various* 
subdivisions  of  the  ducal  line  into  the  branches  ol‘ 
Schwerin,  Strelitz,  and  others,  and  the  successive  extino 
tion  of  several  of  these  collateral  houses,  the  Imperial 
Commission,  at  Hamburg,  1701,  brought  about  a  family 
compact,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  Schwerin  and 
Giistrow  should  form  one  duchy,  and  Strelitz,  with 
Ratzeburg  and  Stargard,  Mirow  and  Nemerow,  another 
independent  sovereignty.  After  this,  few  events  ol 
importance  occurred  till  the  accession  in  Schwerin,  1785v 
of  Friedrich  Franz,  who  obtained  the  title  grand  duke 
1815,  and  died  1837,  after  a  long  reign,  which  he  had 
made  highly  conducive  to  the  internal  welfare  and  ex¬ 
ternal  reputation  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  The 
reign  of  Friedrich  Franz  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Paul  Friedrich,  1842,  was  disturbed  by  a  contest  between 
the  nobles  and  the  burgher  and  equestrian  landowners, 
the  former  arrogating  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right 
of  electing  members  into  the  equestrian  order,  nominat¬ 
ing  to  benefices,  and  monopolizing  other  prerogatives  of 
the  ancient  feudal  nobility.  The  revolutionary  excite¬ 
ment  of  1848  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  popular  fer¬ 
ment,  and  the  disturbances  could  be  quelled  only  by  the 
intervention  of  Prussian  troops.  Both  as  members  of 
the  N.  German  Confederation  and  of  the  empire,  the 
two  duchies  have  maintained  their  internal  constitution 
much  on  the  old  footing. 

MECK'LENBURG-STRELITZ,  -straTits:  grand  duchy 
in  n.  Germany,  composed  of  two  distinct  portions  of  ter¬ 
ritory — viz.,  Stargard  (much  the  larger  division,  e.  cf 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin)  and  the  principality  of  Ratze¬ 
burg  (between  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Lauenburg) ; 
more  than  1,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1900)  102,602.  The  country 
is  flat,  and  similar  in  physical  characters,  to  Schwerin, 
though  its  greater  distance  from  the  sea  gives  it  a 
climate  less  humid  and  less  changeable.  Strelitz,  as 
already  observed,  has  one  joint  representative  chamber 
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with  Schwerin,  but  the  lordship  of  Ratzeburg  is  not  in* 
eluded  in  these  estates,  and  is  governed  directly  by  the 
grand  duke,  who  possesses  considerable  private  domains, 
from  which  he  draws  large  revenues.  The  grand  duke 
gave  Ratzeburg  a  representative  constitution  1869.  Meek- 
lenburg-Strelitz  has  one  vote  in  the  federal  council  of  the 
empire,  and  one  representative  in  the  diet.  Its  debt  is 
about  six  million  marks.  For  the  history  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  see  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

The  Mecklenburg  duchies  are  essentially  agricultural, 
71  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  being  employed  on  the 
land.  In  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  3,549  sq.m.,  and  in  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz  670  sq.m,  are  under  cultivation.  The  cat¬ 
tle  of  the  duchies  are  considered  the  best  in  Germany; 
the  horses  especially  are  in  high  esteem.  The  principal 
products  are  corn  (exported  to  Scandinavian  and  British 
ports),  cattle  and  sheep  (sent  to  the  markets  of  Hamburg 
and  Berlin),  wool,  tobacco,  butter,  cheese,  fish,  fruit, 
hides,  etc.  The  matricular  contribution  of  both  duchies 
toward  imperial  expenditure  amounts  to  about  1,000,000 
marks. 

MECOMETER,  n.  me-kom'e-ter  [Gr.  mekos,  length; 
metron,  a  measure]:  a  graduated  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  length  of  new-born  infants. 

MECONIC,  a.  me-kon'lk  [Gr.  mekon ,  a  poppy]:  be¬ 
longing  to  the  poppy.  Meconic  Acid  (C7H407),  peculiar 
acid  existing  in  opium,  which,  when  good,  yields  from  6 
to  8  per  cent,  of  it.  Both  the  acid  and  its  salts  assume 
a  characteristic  blood-red  tint  with  persalts  of  iron,  and 
this  test,  which  is  very  sensitive,  is  employed  by  the 
toxicologist  in  searching  for  traces  of  opium.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  alkaline  sulphocyanides  which  exist  normally 
in  the  saliva  give  a  precisely  similar  tint  with  the  per¬ 
salts  of  iron,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
meconate  of  iron  from  the  sulphocyanide  of  iron.  A 
solution  of  terchloride  of  gold  or  of  corrosive  sublimate 
removes  all  doubt,  by  discharging  the  color  of  the  sul¬ 
phocyanide,  but  not  affecting  the  color  of  the  meconate 
of  iron.  Meconate,  n.  mek'd-ndt,  a  salt  consisting  of 
meconic  acid  and  a  base.  Mec'onine,  n.  - d-nin ,  a  white 
substance  contained  in  opium.  Meconium,  n.  me-ko'ni-um 
[L.  meconium ]:  thickened  juice  of  the  poppy,  called 
opium.  The  term  is  applied  also  to  the  earliest  matter 
discharged  from  the  bowels  of  a  new-born  infant.  It  is 
of  brownish-green  or  almost  black  color,  acid  to  test- 
paper,  but  devoid  of  odor,  and  rapidly  putrefying  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  air.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  a  product  of 
the  fetal  liver,  but,  according  to  Lehmann,  it  contains 
neither  biliary  acids  nor  bile-pigment.  When  examined 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  cylinder  epithelium  of  beautiful  green  tint,  of 
mucus-corpuscles,  and  of  fat,  with  w’hich  there  is  much 
cholesterine. 

MEDAL,  n.  med'al  [F.  medaille — from  It.  medaglia; 
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mid.  L.  medalia  and  medalia,  any  ancient  coin,  but  nrig" 
inally  simply  a  coin  in  value  between  one  of  a  lower  and 
a  higher  denomination — from  L.  medius,  middle:  comp. 
Icel.  midla,  to  divide]:  piece  of  metal  in  the  form  of  a 
coin,  not  issued  or  circulated  as  money,  but  stamped 
with  a  figure  or  device  to  preserve  the  portrait  of  some 
eminent  person,  or  the  memory  of  some  illustrious  action 
or  event — usually  bestowed  as  a  high  honorary  reward 
for  merit.  The  name  is  applied  sometimes  to  an  ancient 
coin.  Med'allet,  n.  -let,  a  small  medal.  Med'allist,  n. 
-list,  one  who  has  gained  a  medal  as  a  reward  of  merit; 
one  versed  in  ancient  coins  or  medals;  a  designer  or 
engraver  of  medals.  Medallic,  a.  me-daVlik,  pertaining 
to  medals.  Medallion,  n.  me-dal'yun  [F.  medallion ]:  a 
large  antique  medal;  the  representation  in  a  cast  of  a 
medallion;  any  circular  or  oval  tablet  (as  in  architec¬ 
ture)  bearing  a  head,  bust,  figure,  etc.  Note. — It  is  also 
said  that  F.  medaille,  mid.  L.  medalia,  etc.,  are  from  mid. 
L.  metalled — from  L.  metallum,  a  metal — see  Skeat  and 
Brachet:  the  text  agrees  with  Wedgwood. — Medals  offer 
a  study  interesting  in  a  historical  and  antiquarian  view, 
and  important  as  illustrating  successive  states  of  art. 
Like  coins,  medals  belong  to  two  periods,  ancient  and 
modern,  separated  by  a  wide  interval.  To  the  former 
belong  those  pieces  issuing  from  the  mint  of  ancient 
Rome,  known  as  medallions,  of  the  size  of  the  aureus  in 
gold,  of  the  denarius  in  silver,  and  of  the  first  or  large 
brass  in  copper.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  struck  on  occasions  similar  to  those  on  which  medals 
are  coined  in  modern  times,  on  the  accession  of  an  em¬ 
peror,  on  the  achievement  of  an  important  victory,  or  as 
specimens  of  workmanship;  but  there  are  circumstances 
which  countenance  the  belief  that  they  were  circulated  as 
money.  Medallions  prior  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  are  rare 
and  of  great  value,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
famous  being  a  gold  medallion  of  Augustus  Caesar:  from 
Hadrian  to  the  close  of  the  Empire  they  are  compara¬ 
tively  common.  Of  the  Roman  medallions,  some  were 
struck  by  order  of  the  emperors,  some  by  the  senate;  the 
latter  may  be  known  by  being  inscribed  with  the  letters 
S.  C.  The  larger  bronze  medallions  are  of  admirable 
workmanship.  In  some  of  them,  a  ring  of  bronze  sur¬ 
rounds  a  centre  of  copper,  and  the  inscription  extends 
over  both  medals.  No  portrait  of  a  person  not  princely 
occurs  on  any  ancient  medal — a  remarkable  fact,  consid¬ 
ering  the  numerous  contemporary  statues  of  poets,  his¬ 
torians,  and  philosophers.  The  Contorniati  are  bronze 
medals  marked  with  furrows  ( contorni ),  distributed  at 
the  public  games,  and  apparently  also  in  use  as  money. 
Numerous  medals  and  medallions  were  struck  in  the  Greek 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  usually  of  less  substance 
and  thickness  than  those  of  Rome.  The  Sicilian  medals 
are  of  fine  workmanship,  particularly  one  with  a  head  of 
Ceres,  and  on  the  reverse  a  Victory  crowning  a  figure  in 
a  car. 
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Modern  medals  began  in  the  14th  c.,  but  few  were 
struck  prior  to  the  15th.  Portraits  of  non-princely  per¬ 
sons  are  freely  introduced  after  the  16th  c.  An  affecta¬ 
tion  of  the  classical  detracts  from  their  value  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  contemporary  life.  Most  European  countries 
possess  a  succession  of  medals  from  the  15th  c.  onward. 
The  best  in  design  of  the  15th  c.  medais  are  those 
wrought  by  Victor  Pisani,  of  Verona,  inscribed  ‘  Opus 
Pisani  Pictoris.’  The  medals  of  the  popes  form  an  un¬ 
broken  series  from  the  time  of  Paul  II.,  pontiff  1464-71. 
Those  that  purport  to  be  of  earlier  popes  are  known  to 
be  of  later  date.  The  reverse  generally  bears  the  cross¬ 
keys  and  mitre,  and  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  reigning 
pope.  Some  of  the  medals  of  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  and 
Clement  VII.  have  an  especial  value,  as  having  been  de¬ 
signed  by  Raphael  and  Giuiio  Romano,  and  engraved  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  A  16th  c.  medal  of  Sicily  is  probably 
the  first  instance  in  modern  times  of  the  use  of  a  medal 
as  a  vehicle  of  political  satire ;  it  is  directed  by  Fred¬ 
erick  II.  against  his  adversary,  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
whose  head  is  on  the  obverse,  with  the  inscription,  ‘  Fer- 
dinandus  R.  R.  Vetus  Vulpes  Orbis;’  and  on  the  reverse 
a  wolf  carrying  off  a  sheep,  with  ‘  Jugum  meum  suave  est 
et  opus  meum  leve.’  Satirical  medals  were  afterward 
common  in  the  Low  Countries.  A  medal  representing 
Van  Heubingen,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  in  the  character 
of  Joshua  arresting  the  course  of  the  sun,  is  said  to  have 
so  exasperated  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  understood  to  be 
typified  by  that  luminary,  as  to  cause  the  whole  hostile 
force  of  France  to  be  brought  against  Holland.  Some  of 
the  Dutch  medals  are  noted  for  the  elaborate  views, 
maps,  and  plans  engraved  on  them.  France  produced 
few  medals  prior  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  there  is 
a  series  illustrative  of  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Grand  Monarque,  and  another  devoted  to  the  career  of 
the  First  Napoleon.  The  Spanish  medals  begin  with 
Gonsalvo  about  1500.  Scotland  produced  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  of  modern  medals,  struck  by  David  II.,  perhaps  dur¬ 
ing  his  captivity  in  England,  and  formed  on  the  model  of 
the  nobles  of  Edward  III.  English  medals  begin  with 
Henry  VIII.,  and  from  Edward  VI.  onward  there  is  an 
unbroken  succession  of  coronation  medals.  The  Scottish 
gold  coronation  medal  of  Charles  I.  is  the  first  medal 
struck  in  Britain  with  a  legend  on  the  edge.  The  medals 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  Charles  II.  are  by  Simon; 
those  of  Queen  Anne  record  the  achievements  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  Medals,  in  connection  with  Numismatics  (q.v.), 
are  treated  of  by  the  various  writers  on  that  subject. 

Medals  in  the  present  day  are  conferred  by  the  sov¬ 
ereign  or  by  a  government,  as  marks  of  distinction  for 
eminent  worth  or  noble  conduct,  particularly  for  naval 
and  military  services.  Such  medals  of  honor  are  seldom 
of  great  intrinsic  value,  their  worth  depending  on  the 
associations  connected  with  them.  Military  medals  have 
ribbons  attached,  with  clasps  or  small  bars,  each  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  a  oarticular  action.  The  Water- 
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!oo  medal  is  of  silver,  with  the  head  of  George  IV. 
(prince  regent),  a  winged  Victory,  and  the  words  *  Water¬ 
loo,’  ‘Wellington;’  it  hangs  from  a  crimson  ribbon,  with 
a  narrow  stripe  of  blue  near  each  edge.  The  Crimean 
medal  also  is  of  silver.  Good-service  medals  of  silver 
were  instituted  1830  and  31,  and  rules  formed  for  their 
distribution  among  meritorious  sailors,  soldiers,  and 
marines.  The  naval  medal  is  worn  suspended  from  a 
blue,  and  the  military  from  a  crimson,  ribbon.  Medals 
and  decorations  do  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  conferred 
as  rewards  in  the  army  or  navy  prior  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  French  military  medal  and  the  Sardinian 
war-medal  were  some  time  ago  bestowed  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  on  British  officers,  soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines. 
The  former  exhibits  the  effigy  of  Napoleon  III.,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  eagle,  and  is  worn  from  a  yellow  ribbon 
with  green  borders;  the  latter  is  charged  with  the  cross 
of  Savoy,  and  suspended  from  a  sky-blue  ribbon.  No 
medal  of  honor  from  any  foreign  sovereign  is  allowed  to 
be  worn  or  accepted  by  any  British  subject  without  the 
sanction  of  the  queen. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  no  restriction  on  making 
and  issuing  medals,  which,  besides  being  conferred  by 
the  govt,  in  honor  of  noble  conduct,  may  be  issued  also 
by  associations  and  by  private  persons. 

MEDALLURGY,  n.  med'al-er-ji  [Eng.  medal,  and  Gr. 
ergon,  a  work]:  the  act  of  making  and  striking  medals 
and  coins. 

MEDDLE,  v.  med'l  [OF.  mesler  and  medler,  to  meddle, 
to  mingle:  comp.  It.  mischiare;  prov.  Sp.  mesclar,  to 
mix]:  to  interpose  and  act  in  the  concerns  of  others 
officiously;  to  touch  or  handle;  to  interfere;  to  inter¬ 
meddle.  Med'dling,  imp.  -ling:  Adj.  interposing  offi¬ 
ciously  and  impertinently.  Meddled,  pp.  med'ld.  Med¬ 
dler,  n.  med'ler,  one  who  interferes  officiously.  Meddle¬ 
some,  a.  med'l-sum,  given  to  meddling ;  officious.  Med'- 
dlingly,  ad.  -Vi. 

MEDEA,  me-de'a:  in  Grecian  legend,  a  famous  sor¬ 
ceress,  daughter  of  Aetes,  King  of  Colchis,  and  of  the 
Oceanid  Idyia  or  of  Hecate.  She  married  Jason,  leader 
of  the  Argonauts  (q.v.),  and  aided  him  in  obtaining  the 
Golden  Fleece.  Ja<*on,  after  his  return  home,  being 
desirous  to  be  revenged  on  Pelias  for  the  murder  of  his 
parents  and  his  brother,  M.  persuaded  the  daughter  of 
Pelias  to  cut  him  in  pieces  and  boil  him,  in  order  to  make 
him  young  again.  Jason  and  she  fled  to  Corinth,  where, 
after  she  had  been  his  wife  for  ten  years,  he  repudiated 
her,  to  marry  Glauce  or  Creusa;  and  M.,  in  revenge, 
sent  by  her  son  to  her  rival  a  poisoned  robe  or  diadem, 
the  virulence  of  which  destroyed  both  her  and  her  father. 
M.  then  slew  the  children  which  she  had  borne  to  Jason, 
and  fled  to  Athens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  which 
she  obtained  from  Helios  There  she  was  received  by 
iEgeus,  to  whom  she  bore  Medos;  but  afterward  being 
compelled  to  flee  from  AWiyuo,  she  took  Medos  to  Aria. 
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the  inhabitants  of  which  wrere  thenceforth  called  Medes. 
She  finally  became  immortal,  and  the  spouse  of  Achilles 
in  the  Elysian  Fields.  This  absurd  and  repulsive  classic 
legend,  doubtless  originally  one  of  the  cycle  of  sun-myths, 
afforded  material  for  many  productions  of  the  tragic 
muse,  and  subjects  for  the  painter  and  sculptor,  and  even 
in  modern  times  has  been  so  employed. 

MEDEAH,  md-dd'a:  town  of  Algeria,  43  m.  s.s.w.  of 
the  town  of  Algiers.  It  comprises  a  walled  town  and 
suburbs,  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  towns  in 
Algeria.  There  is  an  Arab  market  every  Friday.  Under 
the  Romans,  Medeah  was  a  military  station.  Pop.  of  city 
5,000;  total  pop.  of  city,  suburbs,  and  commune,  15,500. 

MEDELLIN,  ma-del-yen'  or  ma-thel-yen' :  city  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  S.  America,  cap.  of  the  state 
of  Antioquia;  50  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of  Antioquia,  between 
the  ranges  of  the  central  and  western  Cordilleras.  It  is 
a  beautiful  town,  4,845  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  its  climate 
is  exceedingly  pleasant.  Pop.  about  40,000. 

MEDE'OLA.  See  Indian  Cucumber. 

MEDFORD:  Mass.,  city  in  Middlesex  county,  on  the 
Mystic  river,  and  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad;  5 
miles  north-northwest  of  Boston.  Its  area  is  about  10 
square  miles. 

Industries. — The  industries  of  the  city  are  few,  it  be¬ 
ing  mainly  a  residential  suburb  of  Boston,  but  there  are 
some  manufactures,  such  as  machinery,  cotton  goods,  rum, 
dyes,  chemicals,  and  brick.  The  city  was  formerly  a 
great  shipbuilding  centre.  Here,  in  1631,  July  4,  the 
first  ship  built  in  the  colony  was  launched  and  started 
the  famous  industry  of  Medford,  which  prospered  until 
1873,  when  the  last  ship  was  built. 

Public,  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions,  Etc. — 
Among  the  public  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  Ar¬ 
mory  building  and  the  public  library,  containing  29,000 
volumes.  Medford  is  the  seat  of  Tufts  College  (q.v.), 
whose  group  of  17  buildings  add  greatly  to  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  city.  For  public  education  there  are  one 
high  school,  four  graded  grammar  schools,  several  smaller 
schools  and  seven  kindergartens.  Of  the  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  the  most  prominent  is  the  Medford  Home  for 
Aged  Men  and  Women.  Religious  services  are  held  in 
17  church  edifices.  There  are  two  banks — one  savings  and 
one  national.  There  is  only  one  newspaper  published  in 
the  city. 

Public  Works. — Situated  as  it  is  on  rising  ground  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mystic  river,  the  city  affords  many  pic¬ 
turesque  views.  There  are  good  roads,  a  greater  portion 
of  which  are  macadamized;  surrounding  the  city  are 
boulevards  connecting  with  the  metropolitan  system 
around  Boston;  there  are  excellent  electric-trolley,  electric 
light,  water,  and  sewerage  systems.  To  the  north  of  the 
city  is  the  great  Middlesex  Falls,  and  throughout  the 
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city  are  many  parks  and  playgrounds.  There  are  three 
cemeteries,  in  the  largest  of  which,  Oak  Grove,  contain¬ 
ing  34  acres,  stands  the  Soldiers’  Monument,  dedicated 
in  1866  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,350.  There  are  many 
buildings  of  historic  interest,  of  which  Cradock  House 
was  built  in  1634  and  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  build¬ 
ings  in  the  United  States  retaining  its  original  form. 

History,  Government,  and  Population. — Medford  is  one 
of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  country,  having  been 
formally  established  in  1630,  when  Mathew  Cradock,  the 
first  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  sent  a  party 
of  men  to  establish  fisheries  along  the  Mystic.  They  es¬ 
tablished  a  small  hamlet  and  first  called  it  Meadford. 
Prior  to  its  incorporation  as  a  city  in  1892  its  affairs 
were  administered  by  town  meetings,  but  in  1892,  upon 
receiving  its  charter  as  a  city,  which  brought  within  its 
limits  South  and  West  Medford,  Hillside,  Glenwood,  and 
Wellington,  the  government  was  vested  in  a  mayor,  hold¬ 
ing  office  for  two  years,  and  a  city  council  of  two 
branches  composed  of  24  members.  The  charter  was 
amended  by  act  of  the  general  court  of  1903,  and  now 
the  city  government  consists  of  a  mayor  and  a  board  of 
aldermen  of  21  members.  The  officials  of  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  and  police  department,  and  other  administra¬ 
tive  officials,  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  elected  by 
the  council.  The  board  of  education  is  elected  by  popu¬ 
lar  vote.  Pop.  (1900)  18,244.;  (1910)  23,150.  Consult: 
Usher,  History  of  the  Town  of  Medford,  Mass.;  Win- 
throp,  History  of  New  England;  Frothingham,  History 
of  Charlestown;  Historical  Register  of  the  Medford  His¬ 
torical  Society;  Town  Records  of  Medford;  Colonial  Rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections;  and  Medford, 
Past  and  Present ,  published  by  the  Medford  Mercury 
(1905). 

MEDHURST,  med'herst,  Walter  Henry,  d.d.:  1796- 
1857,  Jan.  24;  b.  London;  missionary  to  the  Chinese. 
A  pupil  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  London,  and  trained  as  a 
printer,  he  was  sent  by  the  London  Missionary  Soc.  to 
Malacca  1816;  showed  great  linguistic  powers;  was  or¬ 
dained  at  Malacca  1819,  and  entered  on  an  unexampled 
course  of  scholarly  labors,  first  at  Penang,  then  at  Ba¬ 
tavia  (Java),  1822-30.  He  removed  to  Canton,  China, 
1830,  and  thence  to  Shanghai  1843,  and  prosecuted  there 
very  successful  mission  work  until  1856.  A  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land,  1856,  ended  with  his  death,  two  days  after  reaching 
London.  Medhurst  early  mastered  the  Malay,  Chinese, 
and  Japanese  languages.  His  exact  learning  contributed 
to  a  revision  of  the  versions  already  made  of  the  Bible 
into  Chinese,  and  secured  an  almost  perfect  translation. 
Wholly  consecrated  to  mission  work,  of  extraordinary 
gifts,  generous,  genial,  versatile,  and  strong,  Medhurst 
rendered  services  rarely  paralleled.  His  numerous  writ¬ 
ings  include  Chinese  Repository  (20  vols.  Canton  1838- 
51 H  Chinese-English  Dictionary  (2  vols.  Batavia  1842-3); 
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Account  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago;  China ,  its  State 
and  Prospects  (1838);  A  Glance  at  the  Interior  of  China 
(1850);  Chinese  Miscellanies  (3  vols.  Shanghai  1849-53), 
and  translations  of  the  Chinese  classic  Shu-King ,  and  of 
many  other  Chinese  and  oriental  writings. 

MEDIA.  See  Medium. 

MEDIA,  me'di-a:  in  ancient  times,  the  n.w.  part  of 
Iran,  bounded  by  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  n.,  by  Persia  on 
the  s.,  by  Parthia  on  the  e.,  and  by  Assyria  on  the  w. 
The  n.  portion  of  the  country  is  very  mountainous;  the 
south  is  rich  and  fertile.  Media  at  present  forms  the  Per¬ 
sian  provinces  of  Azerbijan,  Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  and 
Irak-Ajerni,  and  the  n.  portion  of  Luristan.  The  Medians 
were  in  language,  religion,  and  manners  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  Persians.  After  they  had  shaken  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Assyrians,  their  tribes  united  about  B.c.  708, 
according  to  the  common  account,  chose  Dejoces  (Kai- 
Kobad)  for  their  chief,  and  made  Eebatana  their  capital. 
His  son  Phraortes,  or  Arphaxad,  subdued  the  Persians. 
Cyaxares  (Kai-Kaous),  son  of  Phraortes,  in  alliance  with 
Nabopolassar,  King  of  Babylon,  overthrew  the  Assyrian 
empire  about  B.c.  604,  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms 
to  Egypt  and  the  furthest  bounds  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
vanquished  the  brigand  hordes  of  Scythia,  who  had  car¬ 
ried  their  ravages  as  far  as  Syria.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Astyage  (Asdehak),  who  wras  deposed  (b.c.  560) 
by  his  own  grandson  Cyrus  (Kai-Khusru),  King  of  Persia; 
and  from  this  time  the  two  nations  are  spoken  of  as  one 
people.  Eebatana,  cap.  of  Media,  became  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Persian  kings.  After  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  (b.c.  324),  the  n.w.  portion  ( Atropa - 
tene )  of  Media  became  a  separate  kingdom,  and  existed 
till  the  time  of  Augustus;  the  other  portion,  under  the 
name  of  Great  Madia ,  forming  a  part  of  the  Syrian 
monarchy.  Media  was  on  several  occasions  separated 
from  Persia.  B.c.  152,  Mithridates  I.  took  Great  Media 
from  the  Syrians,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Parthian  empire, 
and  about  b.c.  36  it  had  a  king  of  its  own,  Artavasdes, 
against  whom  Mark  Antony  made  war.  Under  the  Sas- 
sanian  dynasty,  the  whole  of  Media  wms  united  to  Persia. 
It  became,  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Turkoman  tribes  Kara-KoinlC.  ir  ‘Black- 
Sheep,’  and  Ak-Koinlu,  or  ‘White  Sheep.' 

In  early  times,  the  Medes  were  a  warlike  race,  with 
enthusiastic  love  of  independence,  and  distinguished  for 
their  skill  with  the  bow.  They  were  famed  for  their 
horsemanship,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the  Persians 
adopted  this  and  other  favorite  exercises  and  acquire¬ 
ments.  In  subsequent  times,  they  appear  to  have  be¬ 
come  effeminated  by  luxury.  (See  the  works  of  Xeno¬ 
phon,  Strabo,  and  Ammianus. 

MED  HE,  n.  plu.  me'di-e  [L.  medius,  middle]:  medial 
or  middle  parts. 
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.MEDIAEVAL,  or  Medieval,  a.  mcd'i-e'val  [L.  medius, 
middle:  cevum,  an  age]:  of  or  relating  to  the  middle  ages 
— a  period  extending  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Med'l^e'valism,  n.  -val-ism, 
the  spirit  or  practices  of  the  middle  ages;  conformity  to 
the  style  and  manner  prevalent  during  the  centuries  be¬ 
fore  the  Reformation. 

MEDIAL,  a.  me'di-dl  [F.  medial,  medial — from  L. 
medius,  middle],  middle;  denoting  a  mean  proportion. 
Median,  a.  me'di-dn,  relating  to  or  in  connection  with 
the  middle  of  anything.  Mediant,  n.  me' di-ant,  in  music , 
the  third  above  the  key-note.  Medial  plane  or  line^ 
an  ideal  line  or  plane  dividing  a  body  longitudinally  into 
two  equal  parts.  Note.— Medial  line  is  strictly  one  of 
the  two  edges  or  boundaries  of  the  medial  plane. 

MEDIASTINE,  n.  me'di-ds'tin,  or  Me'diasti'num,  n. 
-ti'num  LF.  mediastin,  mediastine — from  L.  mediastinus, 
one  standing  in  the  middle,  a  servant — from  medius, 
middle]:  a  membraneous  partition  which  divides  any  or¬ 
gan  or  cavity  into  two  halves,  especially  that  dividing 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  into  two  parts,  separating  the  two 
lungs  from  each  other;  a  continuation  of  the  pleura. 
As  the  pleurae  are  not  in  opposition  there  is  a  space  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  is  also  called  the  mediastinum.  In 
man  the  mediastinum  contains  the  heart  and  great  ves¬ 
sels.  Me'diasti'nal,  a.  -ti'nal,  of.  or  connected  with  the 
mediastinum. 

MEDIATE,  a.  me'di-dt  [F.  mediat,  mediate — from  mid. 
L.  mediatus,  divided  in  the  middle,  middle — from  L. 
medius,  middle]:  middle;  being  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes;  intervening;  acting  by  means:  also,  with  cog¬ 
nate  signification  to  mediatised  (q.v.):  V.  to  interpose  be¬ 
tween  parties  at  variance  as  the  equal  friend  of  both; 
to  intercede.  Mediating,  imp.  Me'diated,  pp.  Me'- 
diately,  ad.  -li,  by  a  secondary  cause;  in  such  a  manner 
that  something  acts  between  the  first  cause  and  the  last 
effect.  Me'diateness,  n.  - nes ,  the  state  or  quality  of 
being  mediate.  Mediation,  n.  me' di-d' shun  [F. — L.]: 
the  act  of  mediating  or  interposing;  the  acting  between 
parties  at  variance  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them.  Me¬ 
diatize,  v.  me'di-d-tis,  to  change  from  an  immediate  or 
direct  relationship  to  an  indirect  one;  to  annex,  as  a 
smaller  state  to  a  larger  contiguous  one. — Mediate  was 
the  term  descriptive  of  certain  states  of  the  old  German 
empire,  being  lordships  or  possessions  wrhich  were  held 
by  feudal  tenure  under  one  of  the  greater  vassals,  and  so 
only  mediately  under  the  emperor  as  the  supreme  feudal 
lord.  Me'diatizing,  imp.  Me'diatized,  pp.  -tisd:  Adj. 
placed  in  a  mediate  relation  to  the  emperor — said  of  the 
smaller  states  of  the  German  empire,  many  of  which 
were  gradually  reduced  to  this  condition  as  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  greater  states  increased  in  power;  and  amid  the 
changes  caused  by  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution 
1803-06,  many  small  lordships  were  thus  mediatised 
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in  which  the  greater  states  found  a  sort  of  compensation 
for  their  losses  in  other  quarters.  The  term  continued 
to  be  employed  even  when  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the 
German  empire  did  not  exist.  The  question  of  mediatiza- 
tion  was  one  of  those  affecting  the  internal  welfare  of 
Germany  which  were  most  keenly  agitated  in  1848. 
Me'diatiza'tion,  n.  -ti-zd'shun,  the  annexation  of  the 
smaller  German  states  to  larger  contiguous  ones,  1806. 
Mediator,  n.  me'di-d-tor,  one  who  interposes  between 
parties  at  variance  in  order  to  reconcile  them;  an  in¬ 
tercessor;  by  way  of  eminence,  a  title  of  Christ  Jesus 
as  interceding  Mediator  for  mankind  with  God  as  the 
Eather,  both  with  respect  to  his  sacrifice  of  Atonement 
(q.v.) — making  God  and  man  at  one  again — and  with 
respect  to  his  continual  intercession  (q.v.).  The 
Rom.  Cath.  Church  represents  saints  as  mediators  of 
intercession,  though  not  of  atonement;  but  this  view  is 
rejected  by  Protestants.  Media'tress,  n.  fern,  -tres,  or 
Me'diatrix,  n.  fem.  - trilcs ,  a  woman  who  mediates  or 
interposes  for  reconciliation.  Me'diato'rial,  a.  -td'ri-al, 
pertaining  to  a  mediator  or  to  mediation;  having  the 
character  of  a  mediator.  Me'dia'torship,  n.  -ship,  the 
office  of  a  mediator.  Me'diatory,  a.  -ter-i,  mediatorial. 
Mediate  auscultation,  auscultation  through  a  stetho¬ 
scope — opposed  to  immediate  auscultation,  an  auscultation 
made  directly  by  the  ear. — Syn.  of  ‘mediator’:  propiti¬ 
ator;  arbitrator;  umpire;  advocate;  interceder. 

MEDIC,  or  Medick,  n.  med’xk  [Gr.  mediJce,  of  or  from 
Media,  in  Asia:  L.  medico, ],  ( Medicago ):  genus  of  plants 
of  nat.  order  Leguminosce,  sub-order  Papilionacece,  nearly 
allied  to  Clover  (q.v.  Trifolium),  but  distinguished  from 
that  and  kindred  genera  by  the  sickle-shaped,  or,  in  most 
species,  spirally  twisted,  legume.  The  species,  very  numer¬ 
ous,  are  mostly  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
with  leaves  of  three  leaflets  like  those  of  clover,  natives 
of  temperate  and  warm  climates.  Many  are  found  in  s. 
Europe.  They  generally  afford  good  green  food  for  cat¬ 
tle,  and  some  are  cultivated  like  the  clovers  for  this  use, 
among  which  the  most  important  is  Purple  Medic,  or  Lu¬ 
cerne  (q.v.,  M.  sativa).  Besides  this,  the  Black  Medic, 
Nonsuch,  or  Lupuline  ( M .  lupulina ),  is  one  of  the  most 
generally  cultivated.  It  receives  the  name  Black  Medic 
from  the  black  color  of  the  ripe  pods,  which  are  short, 
black,  twisted,  and  arranged  in  oblong  heads;  and  is 
often  called  Yellow  Lucerne  or  Yellow  Clover,  from  the 
color  of  its  flowers.  In  habit  and  general  appearance,  it 
is  very  similar  to  Trifolium  procumbens,  or  T.  Filiforme. 
Where  it  is  chosen,  it  is  now  sown  frequently  in  mixture 
with  Red  Clover  and  Rye  Grass,  and  is  useful  where  a 
close  turf  is  desired. 

MEDICAL,  a.  med'i-lcdl  [F.  medical,  medical — from 
mid.  L.  medicalis — from  L.  medicus,  a  physician — from  L. 
medeor,  I  heal  or  cure:  It.  and  Sp.  medico,  a  physician]: 
of  or  relating  to  the  art  of  healing;  medicinal;  intended 
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to  promote  the  study  of  medicine,  as  a  medical  school. 
Med'ically,  ad.  -Zi  Med'icament,  n.  - ka-ment  [F. — L.], 
anything  used  for  healing  diseases  or  wounds.  Medi¬ 
cament'  al,  a.  -ment'dl,  relating  to  healing  applications. 
Med'icament' ally,  ad.  -li.  Medicate,  v.  med'i-kat  [L. 
medicatus,  healed,  cured]:  to  give  medicinal  qualities  to; 
in  OE.,  to  heal.  Med'iCating,  imp.  Med'icated,  pp.: 
Adj.  tinctured  or  impregnated  with  medicinal  qualities. 
Med'icable,  a.  -ka-bl,  curable.  Med'ica'tion,  n.  -ka’- 
shun,  the  act  or  process  of  impregnating  with  medicinal 
substances.  Med'icative,  a.  -ka-tiv,  tending  to  cure. 
Medicinable,  a.  me-dis'i-na-bl,  having  the  power  of  a 
drug;  able  to  heal.  Medicinal,  a.  me-dis'i-nal  [F. — L.]: 
having  the  properties  of  medicine;  used  in  medicine: 
Medic'inally,  ad.  - nal-li ,  in  the  manner  of  medicine; 
with  a  view  to  health.  Medicine,  n.  med'i-sin,  familiarly 
med'sin  [OF.  medicine — from  L.  mediclna,  the  healing  art, 
medicine]:  anything  administered  for  the  cure  or  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  disease;  the  art  of  curing  or  alleviating  disease; 
the  practice  and  faculty  of  medicine  (see  Medicine, 
History  of;  Medicinal  Plants;  Materia  Medica): 
Y.  in  OE.,  to  apply  medicine  for  cure;  to  cure  by  medi¬ 
cine.  Med'icining,  imp.  Med'icined,  pp.  -sind.  Med¬ 
ical  jurisprudence,  application  of  medical  science  to 
the  determination  of  certain  questions  in  courts  of  law 
(see  Medical  Jurisprudence).  Medical  man,  a  phy¬ 
sician;  a  surgeon.  Medicated  spirits,  alcohol  mixed 
or  flavored  with  some  strong  ingredient.  Medicinal 
waters,  natural  springs  impregnated  with  certain  me¬ 
dicinal  qualities,  and  drunk  by  invalids.  Medico-legal, 
a.  med'i-ko-,  pertaining  to  law  as  affected  by  medical 
facts.  Medicine  man,  among  N.  Amer.  Indians,  any  per¬ 
son  or  thing  that  is  wonderful,  mysterious,  or  potent;  a 
sorcerer  or  spirit  doctor. 

MEDICAL  CODES:  rules  adopted  by  the  medical 
profession  to  guide  practitioners  in  relations  with  one 
another  and  with  the  public.  What  is  known  as  the  old 
code  dates  from  Dr.  Thomas  Pereival’s  Medical  Ethics,  or 
a  Code  of  Institutes  and  Precepts  adapted  to  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Conduct  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Manchester, 
England,  1803).  From  1832  to  1882  this  code  was  in 
force  generally  in  the  U.  S.,  until  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York  adopted  a  new  code,  which  was 
more  or  less  accepted  elsewhere.  The  reasons  for  the 
change  were  that  the  old  code  was  arbitrary,  inoperative, 
and  obsolete;  and  was  contrary  to  law  in  refusing  recog¬ 
nition  to  certain  legally  authorized  and  reputable  schools 
of  practice.  The  portion  of  the  new  code  which  was  at 
first  strongly  objected  to  by  many  practitioners,  and  by 
the  American  Medical  Association,  was  the  clause  on  con¬ 
sultations,  which  set  forth  this  rule:  ‘Members  may  meet 
in  consultation  legally  qualified  practitioners  of  medicine. 
Emergencies  may  occur  in  which  all  restrictions  should, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  yield  to  the  de- 
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mands  of  humanity.’  The  opposition  to  this  recognition 
of  all  schools  of  practitioners  recognized  by  state  law, 
and  to  such  extreme  liberality  in  consultation,  was  warm¬ 
ly  maintained  for  several  years,  but  finally  the  American 
Medical  Association  adopted  a  declarative  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  certain  points  of  the  old  code,  which  substantially 
brought  it  into  harmony  with  the  new,  and  also  made  a 
declaration  that  the  code  was  advisory  only  and  not  ob¬ 
ligatory. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT,  in  the  Navy:  only  of  less 
importance  than  the  same  department  in  the  army,  in 
that  the  sea-service  is  much  more  healthful  than  service 
on  land.  After  an  action,  the  surgeon  is  in  equal  requisi¬ 
tion  in  either  case.  For  the  Medical  Department  in  the  . 
U.  S.  Navy,  see  United  States  Navy* 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT,  of  an  Army:  next  to  the 
commissariat,  most  important  of  all  the  non-combatant 
sections.  The  surgical  treatment  of  the  wounded  in 
actual  fighting,  and,  still  more,  the  combat  with  disease 
engendered  by  crowding,  unhealthy  stations,  and  the 
reckless  habits  of  the  soldiery,  necessitate  a  large  medi¬ 
cal  staff;  for,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  army,  it  is 
found  that  the  rate  of  sickness  is  at  least  triple  that  for 
the  civil  population. 

In  the  British  army,  every  battalion,  when  at  home  or 
in  the  temperate  zone,  has  a  surgeon  and  an  assistant- 
surgeon;  when  in  India  or  the  tropics,  another  assistant- 
surgeon  is  added.  In  addition  to  these  officers,  there 
are  numerous  staff  medical  officers  at  all  stations,  who 
have  charge  of  detachments,  hospitals,  etc.  The  medi¬ 
cal  department  is  governed  by  a  director-general,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  war  office,  and  has  charge  of  the 
surgical,  medical,  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  army. 
See  Surgeon.  For  the  Medical  Department  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  see  United  States  Army. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE:  the  science  of  apply¬ 
ing  medical  knowledge  to  the  purposes  of  legal  investi¬ 
gation;  the  application  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
various  branches  of  medicine  in  judicial  proceedings  re¬ 
quiring  the  explanation  of  doubtful  questions,  such  as 
those  relating  to  conception  and  birth,  time  and  cause  of 
death,  physical  and  mental  diseases,  etc.  Medical  juris¬ 
prudence  is  often  spoken  of  as  forensic  medicine,  that  is, 
the  medicine  of  the  forum.  It  embraces  subjects  both 
purely  medical  and  purely  legal,  and  covers  a  very  wide 
range.  These  questions  have  usually  been  considered  un¬ 
der  five  divisions:  (1)  Such  as  arise  out  of  the  relation 
of  sex,  including  impotency,  pregnancy,  legitimacy,  and 
rape;  (2)  injuries  to  persons,  as  wounds,  death  from 
violence,  poisoning,  and  abortion;  (3)  disqualification  by 
different  forms  of  mental  diseases;  (4)  feigned  disability 
or  disease;  (5)  questions  as  to  age,  identity,  and  life  in¬ 
surance.  The  major  part  of  what  is  known  as  medical 
jurisprudence  relates  to  evidence  given  in  courts,  even  if 
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the  whole  subject  is  not  properly  embraced  within  the 
subject  of  judicial  evidence.  As  medical  books  can  be 
used  only  in  a  very  restricted  sense  in  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  testimony  of  medical  experts  has  become  very 
important.  Our  laws  do  not  give  recognized  preference 
to  any  particular  class  or  school  of  medical  practitioners 
as  qualified  for  expert  witnesses.  Knowledge  is  the  test 
of  qualification  to  give  such  evidence.  The  presiding 
judge  passes,  as  a  preliminary,  upon  the  question  of 
qualification,  and  determines  whether  the  witness  shall 
be  permitted  to  testify.  The  opinion  of  a  medical  ex¬ 
pert  is  never  conclusive,  but  is  simply  to  be  regarded 
by  the  judge  or  jury  in  the  same  manner  as  other  evi¬ 
dence  given  to  assist  in  establishing  a  fact.  The  medical 
expert  is  frequently  called  upon  to  state  facts,  as  well  as 
to  give  his  opinion  based  upon  facts  shown  by  other  testi¬ 
mony  to  exist.  He  may  testify  as  to  the  health  of  a  pa¬ 
tient  whom  he  has  treated,  of  his  habits  and  mental 
traits.  He  may  testify  that  he  found  poison  in  the 
stomach  of  a  person  found  dead,  and  give  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  poison  caused  death.  He  may  give  an 
opinion  as  to  how  long  a  person  has  been  dead,  from  the 
condition  of  the  body  when  found;  whether  a  certain 
wound  would  produce  death;  and  his  opinion  as  to  the 
instrument  used  to  inflict  the  wound. 

In  all  of  these  subjects  of  investigation  the  evidence 
of  a  medical  expert  is  almost  indispensable.  In  matters 
of  life  insurance,  where  the  insured  dies  shortly  after  a 
policy  has  been  issued  to  him,  medical  expert  examination 
and  evidence  are  often  of  great  importance,  bearing  upon 
the  condition  of  the  insured  at  the  time  of  insurance,  and 
upon  the  question  of  representations.  In  suits  for  in¬ 
juries  to  persons  through  the  fault  of  others  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  and  probable  continuance  of  disability 
are  to  be  investigated  with  the  aid  of  expert  evidence. 
Many  questions  of  supposed  crime  could  not  be  prop¬ 
erly  determined  without  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
physician,  applied  as  science  directs.  In  cases  involving 
sanity  and  mental  capacity  medical  jurisprudence  reaches 
the  zenith  of  its  importance.  The  untrained  non-scientifie 
mind  cannot  measure  the  status  and  capacity  of  other 
minds.  If  it  is  difficult,  sometimes  nearly  impossible,  for 
the  best  informed  to  determine  accurately  the  physical 
condition  of  a  person,  none  but  those  eminent  for  knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  experience  in  matters  of  the  mind  ought  to 
judge  of  its  condition  and  hazard  opinions  as  to  its 
peculiarities  and  capacity.  Insanity  is  a  disease  of  the 
mind  which  assumes  many  forms — almost  as  many  as 
there  are  different  phases  in  the  human  mind.  Many 
definitions  are  given  of  insanity,  one  of  which  is  that  it 
is  a  physical  disease  located  in  the  brain,  which  de¬ 
ranges  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  to  a  greater  or 
less"  degree.  This  definition  is  not  quoted  in  preference 
to  any  other  for  the  purpose  of  approval,  but  because  it 
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differs  so  radically  from  others,  and  to  show  the  difficulty 
of  comprehending  the  nature  of  this  dread  malady.  The 
general  term  insanity  comprehends  all  shades  of  mental 
diseases,  from  the  slightest  abnormal  condition  to  that 
of  the  wildest  maniac.  The  expert  alienist  is  called  upon 
to  testify  as  to  a  person’s  ability  to  make  a  will,  a  con¬ 
tract,  or  to  transact  any  kind  of  business.  He  is  asked 
to  decide  whether  a  person  is  bereft  of  his  normal  reason 
to  the  extent  that  prudence  requires  his  confinement; 
and  when  he  has  been  confined,  whether  it  would  be  safe 
or  prudent  to  let  him  have  his  liberty.  The  questions 
upon  which  the  expert’s  opinion  with  regard  to  the  in¬ 
sane,  or  those  supposed  to  be  insane,  are  asked  can  hardly 
be  enumerated.  The  importance  of  the  subject  cannot 
be  overestimated,  and  new  and  earnest  efforts  are  being 
constantly  exerted  by  the  medical  profession  to  render 
its  information  upon  this  difficult  subject  as  full  and 
complete  as  possible. 

MEDICAL  PRACTITIONER,  in  Law:  in  the  absence 
of  any  special  statutes,  a  person  who  publicly  announces 
himself  a  practitioner  in  medicine  and  who  undertakes 
to  treat  the  sick  either  for  or  without  a  reward.  In 
most  of  the  states  there  are  statutes  regulating  the 
right  to  practice  medicine,  the  requirements  generally 
being  a  diploma  from  some  recognized  medical  college, 
or  a  certificate  from  a  medical  board  of  examiners;  a 
public  register  is  kept  of  the  names  of  all  legalized  prac¬ 
titioners.  Usually,  when  there  are  such  statutes,  it  is 
a  penal  offense  to  practice  without  having  fulfilled  the 
statutory  conditions.  Formerly  physicians  could  not 
sue  for  their  fees,  the  policy  of  the  law  being  to  raise  the 
relation  between  physician  and  patient  above  all  that 
partook  of  a  mercenary  character.  The  law  now  implies 
a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  pay  for  the  serv¬ 
ices  rendered,  and  implies  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  that  he  possesses  at  least  the  ordinary 
skill  of  his  profession,  and  makes  him  liable  for  any  mal¬ 
feasance  on  his  part.  The  law  leaves  physicians  free  to 
accept  or  refuse  a  call  upon  them;  but  while  their  serv¬ 
ice  is  thus  always  voluntary  at  the  start,  they  are  under 
legal  obligation  to  continue  to  treat  the  case  and  to  use 
all  necessary  diligence  and  skill  to  bring  it  to  a  success¬ 
ful  termination.  A  physician  may,  however,  withdraw 
from  a  case  for  good  cause  and  after  proper  notice  to 
the  patient.  Medical  practitioners  are  classed  as  phy¬ 
sicians  and  as  surgeons;  but  in  law  there  is  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  physicians  and  surgeons:  though  their  la¬ 
bors  are  different,  their  responsibilities  are  analogous. 
The  relation  between  physician  and  patient  is  a  confi¬ 
dential  one;  and  generally,  throughout  the  states,  phy¬ 
sicians  are  not  allowed  to  disclose  any  information  which 
they  have  acquired  from  their  patients  while  attending 
them  in  a  professional  character. 

MEDICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  See  Psychotherapeutics. 
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MEDICI,  med'eche  or  md' de-che,  The:  Italian  family, 
among  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  Florentine 
republic;  of  high  renown  for  statesmanship  and  for 
munificent  patronage  of  literature  and  art.  The  M.  owe 
their  earliest  distinction  to  their  success  in  various 
branches  of  commerce,  and  the  liberal  public  spirit  in 
which*  they  used  their  wealth.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  c.,  they  took  part  in  all  the  leading  events  of 
the  republic;  and  from  the  period  when  tSalvestro  de’  M. 
(d.  1388)  attained  the  rank  of  gonfaloniere,  1378,  the  family 
rose  rapidly  to  pre-eminence;  though  its  almost  regal 
greatness  for  several  centuries  is  due  especially  to  Gio¬ 
vanni  de’  M.  (1360-1429,  son  of  Bicci  de’  M.),  of  another 
branch  of  the  family,  who  left  to  his  sons,  Cosmo  and 
Lorenzo,  a  vast  heritage  of  wealth  gained  in  trade,  be¬ 
yond  all  previously  known  in  the  republic. 

With  Cosmo  de’  M.  (Cosmo  the  Elder,  1389-1464),  on 
whom  was  gratefully  bestowed  the  title  ‘  Father  of  his 
country,  ’  began  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  M. ;  his.  descend¬ 
ants  for  many  generations  were  absolute  rulers  of  the 
nominal  republic  of  Florence  :  while  from  Lorenzo  de ’  M. 
(1395-1440)  descended  the  collateral  branch  of  the  family, 
which,  in  the  16th  c.,  obtained  absolute  rule  over  Tus¬ 
cany.  Cosmo’s  life — except  during  a  short  period,  when 
the  Albizzi  and  other  rival  families  re-established  a  suc¬ 
cessful  opposition  against  the  policy  and  credit  of  the 
M. — was  one  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity.  He  con¬ 
tinued  the  early  policy  of  his  family  by  leading  the  pop¬ 
ular  resistance  to  the  chief  families,  such  as  the  Albizzi, 
who  had  claimed  dominance  in  the  state.  He  was  a 
munificent  patron  and  a  successful  cultivator  of  art  and 
literature,  and  did  more  than  any  sovereign  in  Europe 
to  revive  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  to  foster 
a  taste  for  mental  culture.  He  assembled  around  him 
learned  men  of  every  nation,  and  gave  liberal  support  to 
numerous  Greek  scholars,  whom  the  subjection  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  Turks  had  driven  into  exile ;  and  by 
his  foundation  of  an  academy — important  in  later  Italian 
scholarship—  for  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
and  of  a  library  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  MSS.,  he 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  modern  learning  and  art.  Yet 
though  he  held  no  definite  office,  and  retained  the  name 
of  a  republican  government,  nominally  confiding  the 
executive  authority  to  a  gonfaloniere  and  eight  priori  or 
senators,  he  extinguished  the  freedom  of  Florence.  He 
was  always  amassing  wealth  in  trade  and  by  intrigue ; 
and  always  extending  his  influence,  either  by  gentle 
methods,  or  by  villainy,  of  which  all  testimony  shows 
him  to  have  been  capable. 

Lokenzo  the  Magnificent  (1449-92),  grandson  of  Cosmo, 
who  succeeded  to  undivided  and  absolute  power  in  the 
state  after  the  murder  of  his  brother  Giuliano,  1478,  pur¬ 
sued,  with  signal  success,  the  policy  of  his  family,  which 
may  be  characterized  as  tending  to  ennoble  individuals, 
depress  the  greater  families  and  exalt  the  less,  and  debase 
the  nation  at  large.  He  encouraged  literature  and  the 
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arts,  employed  learned  men  to  collect  choice  books  and 
antiquities  for  him  from  every  part  of  the  known  world, 
established  printing-presses  in  his  dominions  as  soon  as 
the  art  was  invented,  founded  academies  for  the  study 
of  classical  learning,  and  filled  his  gardens  with  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  remains  of  ancient  art ;  but  when  his  munif¬ 
icence  and  conciliatory  manners  had  gained  the  affection 
of  the  higher  and  the  devotion  of  the  lower  classes,  he 
lost  no  time  in  breaking  down  the  forms  of  constitutional 
independence  that  he  and  his  predecessors  had  suffered 
to  remain.  Some  few  Florentines,  alarmed  at  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  voluptuous  refinement  which  was  smother¬ 
ing  every  spark  of  personal  independence,  tried  to  check 
the  corruption  by  an  ascetic  severity  of  morals,  which 
gained  for  them  the  name  piagnoni,  or  weepers.  Fore¬ 
most  among  them  was  the  Dominican  friar  Girolamo 
Savonarola  (q.v.),  whose  eloquent  appeals  to  the  people, 
for  purity  and  righteousness  and  in  favor  of  a  popular 
and  democratic  government,  threatened  for  a  time  the 
overthrow  of  the  M. ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  the  vindictiveness  of  the  papal  court,  averted  their 
doom,  and  Savonarola’s  martyrdom  restored  outward 
tranquillity  to  Florence,  and  left  the  M.  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  absolute  power.  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
became  the  actual  tyrant  of  Florence:  cultivated  in 
intellect  and  in  taste,  superb  in  manner,  reckless  in 
expenditure,  now  conciliatory  and  now  cruel  and  mur¬ 
derous,  as  his  selfish  interests  dictated,  scandalously 
immoral,  he  yet  governed  so  sagaciously  that  industry 
and  commerce  flourished,  and  material  prosperity  was 
carried  to  a  high  degree.  He  caused  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
to  make  his  son,  Giovanni  de’  M.,  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of 
14 :  this  cardinal  was  afterward  Pope  Leo  X. 

Pietro  de’  M.  (1471-1503),  son  and  successor  of  Lorenzo 
in  1492,  possessed  neither  capacity  nor  prudence ;  and 
in  the  troubles  which  the  ambition  of  the  princes  and 
the  profligacy  of  the  popes  brought  upon  Italy,  by  plung¬ 
ing  her  into  civil  and  foreign  war,  he  showed  himself 
treacherous  and  vacillating  alike  to  friends  and  foes. 
Lodovico  Sforza,  surnamed  the  4  Moor,’  relying  on  the 
friendship,  since  the  middle  of  the  15tli  c.,  between  the 
Sforza  family  of  Milan  and  the  M.,  applied  to  him  for 
assistance  in  establishing  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan ; 
but  seeing  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  Pietro,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France. 
The  result  was  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  a  French  army 
of  32,000  men.  Pietro,  in  hopes  of  conciliating  the  pow¬ 
erful  invader,  hastened  to  meet  the  troops  on  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  dominions  of  Florence,  and  surrendered 
to  Charles  the  fortresses  of  Leghorn  and  Pisa.  The 
magistrates  and  people,  incensed  at  his  perfidy,  drove 
him  from  the  city,  and  formally  deposed  the  family  of 
the  M.  from  all  participation  in  power.  Pietro  (drowned 
1503,  while  with  the  French  army)  and  several  of  his  kins¬ 
men  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  recover  their  domin¬ 
ions,  which  were  not  restored  till  1512. 
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The  elevation  of  Giovanni  de’  M.  (1475  -1521),  son  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  to  the  papal  chair,  under  the 
title  Leo  X.,  completed  the  restoration  of  the  family  to 
their  former  splendor;  while  the  accession,  1523,  of  his 
cousin,  Gitjlio  de’  M.  (natural  son  of  Giuliano,  who  was 
son  of  Lorenzo),  to  the  pontificate  as  Clement  VII.  (q.v.), 
and  the  marriage  of  Catharine  de ’  M,  (1619-89),  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Pietro,  to  Henry  II.  of  France  (see  Catharine 
de’  Medici),  and  her  long  rule  over  that  country  as  re¬ 
gent  for  her  sons,  together  with  the  military  power  of 
the  cadet  branch  (descended  from  a  younger  brother  of 
Cosmo  the  Elder,  ‘  Father  of  his  country  ’  ),  threw  a 
weight  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  M.,  which  ren¬ 
dered  all  attempts  to  maintain  even  a  show  of  independ¬ 
ence  futile  on  the  part  of  the  Florentines.  The  faintest 
indication  of  republican  spirit  was  at  once  crushed  by 
the  combined  aid  of  the  pope  and  Charles  V. ;  and 
though  the  legitimate  male  line  of  Cosmo  was  extinct 
(with  the  exception  of  Pope  Clement  VII.),  the  latter 
gave,  1529,  to  Alessandro  de’  M.,  natural  son  of  the 
last  prince  Lorenzo  II.,  the  rank  of  Duke  of  Florence. 
Alessandro  was  utterly  profligate,  abandoned  to  all 
shameless  vices ;  and  on  his  death,  1537,  by  assassination, 
without  direct  heirs,  the  pope  raised  to  the  ducal  chair 
Cosmo  I.  (1519-74),  son  of  Giovanni  de’  M.  and  Caterina 
Sforza),  descendant  of  a  collateral  branch. 

Cosmo  I.,  known  as  the  Great,  possessed  the  astute¬ 
ness  of  character,  the  intellectual  capacity,  the  resolute¬ 
ness  and  courage,  the  love  of  elegance  and  taste  for  litera¬ 
ture,  but  not  the  openness  of  manner  and  the  liberality 
that  had  distinguished  his  great  ancestors;  and,  while 
he  founded  the  academies  of  painting  and  of  fine  arts, 
made  collections  of  paintings  and  statuary,  published 
magnificent  editions  of  his  own  works  and  those  of 
others,  and  encouraged  trade,  for  the  protection  of  which 
he  instituted  the  ecclesiastical  order  of  St.  Stephen,  he 
was  implacable  in  his  enmity,  and  scrupled  not  utterly 
to  extirpate  the  race  of  the  Strozzi,  hereditary  foes  of 
his  house.  He  put  to  death  all  who  resisted  his  will, 
beheading  of  such,  during  his  reign,  140  men  and  6  women, 
besides  sending  his  assassins  into  foreign  countries  to 
dispatch  with  daggers  his  fugitive  enemies.  His  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Siena  gained  for  him  the  title  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  from  Pius  V. ;  and  he  died  1574,  leaving  enor¬ 
mous  wealth  and  regal  power  to  his  descendants,  who, 
throughout  the  next  half  century,  maintained  the  lit¬ 
erary  and  artistic  fame  of  their  family.  Cosmo’s  son 
and  successor,  Francesco  I.  (1541-87),  was  suspicious, 
treacherous,  despotic,  and  scandalously  immoral.  The 
annals  of  the  court  and  of  the  private  life  of  the  period 
are  stained  with  bloody  and  disgraceful  incidents.  The 
daughter  of  Francesco  or  Francis,  Marie  de'  M.,  married 
Henri  IV.  of  France  (see  Marie  de’  Medici). — His 
brother  and  successor,  Ferdinand  I.  (1549-1609),  was  a 
clement  and  sagacious  ruler,  under  whom  the  country 
prospered. 
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In  the  17th  century,  the  race  rapidly  degenerated;  and 
after  several  of  its  representatives  had  suffered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  made  the  mere  tools  of  Spanish  and  Austrian 
ambition,  the  last  male  representative  of  the  line, 
Giovan  Gastone  de  Medici  (1670-1737),  came  into 
power,  a  weak,  worn-out  debauchee,  son  of  Cosmo  III. 
and  of  Louise  d’Orleans,  who  was  niece  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  France.  His  death  left  Tuscany  poor,  decayed,  and 
exhausted  under  generations  of  misrule.  His  only  sis¬ 
ter,  the  Electress  Palatine,  last  of  the  Medici  family, 
expired  1743.  In  accordance  with  a  stipulation  of  the 
Peace  of  Vienna,  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  passed  to 
the  house  of  Lorraine. 

MEDIC'INAL  PLANTS:  plants  of  which  some  part  or 
product  is  used  in  medicine.  They  are  very  numerous, 
and  of  most  widely  different  orders.  In  some  orders, 
particular  properties  are  prevalent;  other  medicinal 
species  are  exceptional  as  to  their  properties  in  the  orders 
to  which  they  belong.  Important  properties  and  products 
are  sometimes  characteristic  of  a  particular  very  limited 
group  of  species,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cinchonas.  Many 
medicinal  plants  are  used  only  by  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  they  grow;  others  have  a  place  accorded 
them  in  pharmacopoeias  and  in  the  practice  of  educated 
medical  practitioners.  Some  medicinal  plants  are  always 
gathered  where  they  grow  wild;  others  are  cultivated  in 
order  to  have  them  in  sufficient  abundance. 

MEDICINE,  History  of:  account  of  the  culture  and 
advancement  of  the  healing  art.  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Egypt  was  the  country  in  which  first  the  art  of 
medicine,  as  well  as  the  other  arts  of  civilized  life,  was 
cultivated  with  success,  the  offices  of  the  priest  and  the 
physician  being  probably  combined  in  the  same  person. 
In  the  writings  of  Moses,  there  are  various  allusions  to 
the  practice  of  medicine  among  the  Jews,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  leprosy.  The  priests  were 
the  physicians,  and  their  treatment  aimed  mainly  at  pro¬ 
moting  cleanliness  and  preventing  contagion.  Mythology 
credits  Chiron  (q.v.),  the  centaur,  with  having  introduced 
the  art  of  medicine  among  the  Greeks.  See  .ZEsculapius. 

With  a  passing  allusion  to  the  names  of  Pythagoras, 
Democritus,  and  Heraclitus,  who  in  their  various  depart¬ 
ments  may  be  regarded  as  having  advanced  the  art  of 
medicine,  we  arrive  at  the  time  of  Hippocrates  (q.v.). 
His  advance  was  so  great  that  no  attempts  were  made 
for  some  centuries  to  improve  on  his  views  and  precepts. 
His  sons,  Thessalus  and  Draco,  and  his  son-in-law,  Po¬ 
lybius,  are  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  medical  sect 
called  the  Hippocratean  or  Dogmatic  school,  ‘because  it 
professed  to  set  out  with  certain  theoretical  principles 
which  were  derived  from  the  generalization  of  facts  and 
observations,  and  to  make  these  principles  the  basis  of 
practice. 

The  next  notable  point  in  the  history  of  medicine  is 
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the  establishment  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Ptolemies,  about  300  years  B.c. 
Among  the  most  famous  of  its  medical  professors  are 
Erasistratus  and  Herophilus.  Erasistratus  was  pupil 
of  Chrysippus,  and  probably  imbibed  from  his  master 
his  prejudice  against  bleeding  and  against  active  reme¬ 
dies,  preferring  to  trust  mainly  to  diet  and  to  the 
vis  medicatrix  natures.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Empirics  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  sect,  and  be¬ 
came  the  declared  opponents  of  the  Dogmatists.  The 
controversy,  says  Bostock,  History  of  Medicine ,  really 
consisted  in  the  question,  how  far  we  are  to  suffer  theory 
to  influence  our  practice.  While  the  Dogmatists,  or,  as 
they  were  sometimes  styled,  the  Rationalists,  asserted 
that,  before  attempting  to  treat  any  disease,  we  ought  to 
make  ourselves  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  body  generally,  with  the  operation  of 
medical  agents  upon  it,  and  with  the  changes  which  it 
undergoes  under  the  operation  of  any  morbid  cause,  the 
Empirics,  on  the  contrary,  contended  that  this  knowl¬ 
edge  is  not  obtainable,  or,  if  obtainable,  not  necessary; 
that  our  sole  guide  must  be  experience,  and  that  if  we 
step  beyond  this,  as  gained  either  from  our  own  observa¬ 
tion  or  from  that  of  others  on  whose  testimony  we  can 
rely,  we  are  always  liable  to  fall  into  dangerous,  and 
often  fatal,  errors.  According  to  Celsus,  who  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  the  leading  opinions  of  both  sects, 
the  founder  of  the  Empirics  was  Serapion  of  Alexandria, 
said  to  be  pupil  of  Herophilus.  At  this  period,  and  for 
centuries  subsequent  to  it,  all  physicians  were  included 
in  one  or  other  of  these  rival  sects,  and,  apparently,  the 
numbers  of  the  two  schools  were  about  equal. 

We  learn  from  Pliny  that  medicine  was  introduced  into 
Rome  at  a  later  period  than  the  other  arts  and  sciences. 
The  first  person  who  seems  to  have  made  it  a  distinct 
profession  was  Archagathus,  a  Peloponnesian,  who  set¬ 
tled  at  Romo  about  B.c.  200.  His  treatment  was  so  severe 
and  unsuccessful  that  he  was  finally  banished;  and  we 
hear  of  no  other  Roman  physician  for  about  a  century, 
when  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  acquired  great  reputation. 
His  popularity  depended  on  his  allowing  his  patients  the 
liberal  use  of  wine  and  of  their  favorite  dishes,  and  in 
all  respects  consulting  their  inclinations  and  flattering 
their  prejudices.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil  Themi- 
son  of  Laodieca,  founder  of  a  sect  called  Methodics,  who 
adopted  a  middle  course  between  the  Dogmatists  and 
Empirics.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  first  two  cen¬ 
turies  after  Christ,  the  Methodics  were  the  preponderat¬ 
ing  medical  sect,  and  they  included  in  their  ranks  C. 
Aurelianus,  some  of  whose  writings  have  come  down  to 
us.  They  then  parted  into  various  sects,  of  which  the 
chief  were  the  Pneumatics,  represented  by  Aretaeus  of 
Cappadocia,  whose  works  are  still  extant;  and  the  Ec¬ 
lectics,  of  whom  Archigenes  of  Apamea  was  most  cele- 
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brated.  But  the  most  remarkable  writer  of  this  age  is 
Celsus  (q.v.),  not  far  from  the  time  of  Christ,  whose 
work  De  Meaicina  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  medi¬ 
cine  till  his  time,  and  the  state  in  which  it  then  existed. 
He  is  remarkable  as  the  first  native  Roman  physician 
whose  name  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  names  of 
Andromachus,  inventor  of  the  Theriaca,  a  preparation 
retained  in  modern  pharmacopoeias  until  the  close  of  the 
18th  c.,  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  and  of  Dioscorides,  must 
have  place  in  even  the  briefest  sketch  of  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  medicine;  but  their  contributions  to  its  progress 
are  insignificant  when  compared  with  those  of  Galen 
(a.d.  130 — 'about  201:  see  Galenus),  whose  writings  were 
universally  acknowledged  as  ultimate  authority,  until 
they  were  attacked  and  publicly  burned  in  the  16th  c.  by 
the  archquack,  Paracelsus  (q.v.).  As  in  the  case  of 
Hippocrates,  Galen’s  immeasurable  superiority  over  his 
contemporaries  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  check  to 
attempts  at  further  improvement. 

The  first  names  of  any  renown  after  the  death  of 
Galen  are  those  of  Oribasius,  Alexander  of  Tralles, 
HEtius,  and  Paulus  JEgineta,  4th  to  7th  c.  They  all  were 
zealous  Galenists,  and  those  of  their  writings  which  are 
extant  are  mostly  compilations  from  their  predecessors, 
and  especially  from  their  great  master.  With  the  death 
of  Paulus,  the  Greek  school  of  medicine  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  to  have  come  to  an  end,  for  after  his  time  no  med¬ 
ical  works  of  any  merit  wrere  written  in  this  language. 
The  Arabian  school  was  then  beginning  to  rise  into 
notice.  The  earliest  Arabic  writer  on  medicine  of  whom 
we  have  certain  account  is  Ahrum,  contemporary  with 
Paulus.  The  most  celebrated  physicians  of  this  school 
were  Rhazes  (9th  c.,  the  first  to  describe  the  small-pox), 
Avicenna  (q.v.)  (11th  c.,  whose  Canon  Medicince  may  be 
regarded  as  a  cyclopedia  of  all  then  known  of  medicine 
and  the  collateral  sciences),  Albucasis  (whose  works  on 
the  practice  of  surgery  were  for  several  ages  regarded  as 
standard  authorities),  Avenzoar,  and  Averrhoes  (q.v.) 
(12th  c.,  equally  celebrated  as  physician  and  as  phi¬ 
losopher).  The  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  which, 
with  those  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Euclid,  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  Arabic  in  the  9th  c.,  formed  the  basis  of  their 
medical  knowledge;  but  the  Arabian  physicians  did  good 
service  to  medicine  in  introducing  new  articles  from  the 
East  into  the  European  materia  medica — e.g.,  rhubarb, 
cassia,  senna,  camphor — and  in  making  known  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry — e.g.,  a  knowledge  of 
distillation  and  of  the  means  of  obtaining  various  metallic 
oxides  and  salts. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  Saracenic  universities  of  Spain, 
which  may  date  from  the  death  of  Averrhoes,  about  1200, 
the  only  medical  knowledge  which  remained  was  in  Italy, 
where  the  school  of  Salerno  acquired  considerable  celeb¬ 
rity,  which  it  maintained  till  it  was  gradually  eclipsed 
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by  tLe  rising  fame  of  other  medical  schools  at  Bologna 
— where .  Mondini  publicly  dissected  two  human  bodies 
1315 — Vienna,  Paris,  Padua,  etc.  Contemporary  with 
Mondini  lived  Gilbert,  first  English  writer  on  medicine 
who  acquired  repute;  and  the  next  century  gave  birth 
to  Linacre,  who,  after  studying  at  Oxford,  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  at  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  Venice,  and 
Padua,  and  subsequently  became  founder  of  the  London 
College  of  Physicians.  It  was  in  this  (the  15th)  c.  that 
the  sect  of  Chemical  Physicians  arose,  who  maintained 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  living  body  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  same  chemical  laws  as  those  which  rule 
inorganic  matter.  The  chemists  of  that  age,  with  Para¬ 
celsus  at  their  head,  did  nothing  to  advance  medicine, 
except  to  introduce  into  the  materia  medica  several  val¬ 
uable  metallic  preparations. 

This  period  seems  to  have  been  prolific  in  originating 
new  diseases.  It  is  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  c.  that  we 
hear  most  of  leprosy  and  of  visitations  of  the  plague  in 
Europe.  Until  the  15th  c.  hooping-cough  and  scurvy 
were  unknown  or  not  accurately  described;  and  it  was 
toward  the  close  of  that  century  that  syphilis  was  first 
recognized  in  Italy  (from  which  country  it  rapidly  ex¬ 
tended  over  all  Europe),  and  that  the  Sweating  Sickness 
( Sudor  Anglicanus)  made  its  first  appearance  in  England. 

In  the  16th  c.,  the  study  of  human  anatomy  may  be 
said  to  have  been  first  fairly  established  by  the  zeal  and 
labors  of  Vesalius  (q.v.);  and  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
century  were  many  physicians  whose  anatomical  and 
physiological  investigations  materially  tended  directly  or 
indirectly  to  advance  the  science  of  medicine.  This  was 
the  epoch  of  Eustachius,  Fallopius,  Asellius,  Harvey, 
Rudbeck,  Bartholin,  Malpighi,  Glisson,  Sylvius,  Willis, 
Bellini,  etc.  Chemistry  was  then  separating  itself  from 
alchemy,  and  advancing  into  the  state  of  a  science;  and 
a  combination  was  formed  between  its  principles  and 
those  of  physiology,  which  gave  rise  to  a  new  sect  of 
chemical  physicians,  quite  distinct  from  the  sect  repre¬ 
sented  two  centuries  previously  by  Paracelsus.  They 
considered  that  diseases  were  referable  to  certain  fer¬ 
mentations  in  the  blood,  and  that  certain  humors  were 
naturally  acid,  and  others  naturally  alkaline,  and  accord¬ 
ing  as  one  or  other  of  these  predominated,  so  certain 
specific  diseases  were  the  result,  which  were  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  exhibition  of  remedies  of  nature  opposite 
to  that  of  the  disease.  They  were  soon  succeeded  by 
the  Mathematical  Physicians,  or  the  Iatro-mathematical 
school,  of  which  Borelli,  Sauvages,  Keill,  Jurin,  Mead, 
and  Freind  were  among  the  most  celebrated.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  this  sect  gained  ground,  that  of  the  chemists 
declined,  while  the  old  Galenists  were  fast  disappearing. 
To  these  rival  sects  must  be  added  that  of  the  Vitalists, 
which  originated  with  Van  Helmont  (q.v.),  and  whose 
views,  with  some  modifications,  were  adopted  by  Stahl 
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and  Hoffmann.  The  greatest  physician  of  the  17th  C. 
was,  however,  unquestionably  Sydenham  (q.v.),  who, 
though  inclining  toward  the  chemical  school,  did  not 
allow  his  speculative  opinions  regarding  the  nature  of 
disease  to  interfere  with  his  treatment. 

The  most  eminent  teacher  of  medicine  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  c.  was  Boerhaave,  elected  to  the  chair  of 
medicine  at  Leyden  1709.  Among  the  pupils  of  Boer¬ 
haave  must  be  especially  mentioned  Van  Swieten,  whose 
commentaries  on  the  aphorisms  of  his  master  contain  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  practical  observations, 
and  Haller  (q.v.),  father  of  modern  physiology;  while 
among  the  most  celebrated  opponents  of  the  Hallerian 
theory,  that  irritability  and  sensibility  are  specific  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  must  be 
mentioned  Whytt  and  Porterfield,  physicians  of  high  rep¬ 
utation  in  Edinburgh — the  former  being  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  university. 

Nearly  all  the  distinguished  physicians  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  c.  belonged  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
Cullenian  school  of  medicine:  for  the  doctrines  of  that 
celebrated  physician,  see  Cullen.  His  views  were  at¬ 
tacked  with  great  acrimony  by  his  former  assistant,  John 
Brown,  founder  of  the  Brunonian  system  of  medicine. 
In  England  the  views  of  Brown  were  regarded  as  too 
purely  theoretical,  and  did  not  acquire  popularity;  but 
in  parts  of  continental  Europe,  especially  in  Italy,  they 
were  generally  adopted,  and  became  for  a  considerable 
time  prevalent  in  several  leading  medical'  schools.  To 
supplement  this  outline  of  the  progress  of  medicine  in 
the  18th  e.,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  biographical 
sketches  of  Monro,  Blane,  the  Hunters,  Jenner,  etc. 

The  19th  c.  may  be  considered  as  the  epoch  of  physi¬ 
ological  experiment  and  clinical  observation.  The  effi¬ 
cient  laborers  in  the  field  of  medicine  during  this  cen¬ 
tury  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  a  catalogue 
here,  while  an  attempt  to  select  the  most  celebrated 
would  be  invidious.  Our  materia  medica  has  received  a 
large  number  of  most  important  additions,  among  which 
may  be  especially  noticed  quinine,  morphine,  strychnine, 
iodine  and  the  iodides,  the  bromides,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
cod-liver  oil,  chloroform.  The  physical  diagnosis  of  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  facilitated  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what 
the  most  sanguine  physician  of  last  century  could  have 
deemed  possible,  by  the  discovery  and  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  stethoscope,  the  speculum,  the  ophthalmoscope, 
and  the  laryngoscope;  while  chemistry  and  the  microscope 
have  been  successfully  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the 
various  excretions,  and  especially  of  the  urine  and  its 
deposits.  The  discovery  of  vaccination  as  a  means  of 
preventing  small-pox,  though  made  (see  Jenner)  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  may  be  regarded  practically  as 
belonging  to  the  19th,  since  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  its  value  was  generally  recognized.  The  true  and 
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certain  diagnosis  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  was 
due  to  the  labors  of  physicians  living  until  late  in  the 
19th  century;  and  the  discoveries  of  Bright’s  disease  of 
the  kidneys  and  of  Addison’s  disease  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules  died  in  that  century. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  Rokitansky  and  Virchow 
(q.v.);  the  development  of  the  methods  of  auscultation 
and  percussion  established  by  Laennec  (q.v.);  the  anti¬ 
septic  method  of  Lister,  have  brought  advances  whose 
value  cannot  be  overestimated,  while  the  discovery  of 
the  part  taken  by  bacteria  in  the  infectious  diseases 
points  the  way  to  the  eventful  overthrow  of  these 
scourges  of  mankind. 

MEDICINE  MAN:  among  the  American  Indians,  South 
Sea  Island  tribes  and  other  savages,  a  man  supposed  to 
possess  mysterious  healing  powers.  Among  most  savages 
the  medicine  man  occupies  much  the  same  position  as 
tha*  held  in  civilized  communities  by  two  of  the  learned 
pro-tfessions — medical  and  clerical.  The  medicine  man  is 
both  priest  and  physician,  and  is  at  once  the  repository 
of  all  that  a  tribe  knows,  fears,  and  believes.  In  very 
low  stages  of  human  development,  however,  he  is  at  best 
only  a  magician,  dealing  in  terrors,  possessed  of  occult 
powers,  but  laying  claim  to  no  special  medical  knowledge. 
Thus,  among  the  aborigines  of  North  Queensland,  the 
tribal  doctors  do  not  attend  on  the  sick — an  invalid  being 
cared  for  by  wife  or  mother.  They  are  not  ostentatious, 
a  medicine  man  being  distinguished  by  no  insignia  save 
a  small  bag  in  which  his  talismans,  death  charms,  and 
other  ‘credentials’  are  carried. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians  medicine  men  are 
treated  with  great  respect,  and  form  a  secret  society  with 
exclusive  privileges  and  ‘exercise  a  terrible  influence  in 
degrading  the  people.’  It  is  curious  to  find  that,  as  in 
Australia,  the  Indian  medicine  men  are  chiefly  concerned 
to  do  positive  harm.  In  co-operation  with  good  and  bad 
spirits,  they  bring  about  the  deaths  of  men  or  dogs  at  a 
distance.  Among  the  Ojibways  they  are  a  kind  of  brokers 
in  vengeance,  and  a  coward  or  a  hypocrite  who  wishes  to 
be  covertly  avenged  upon  an  enemy  will  bribe  his  tribal 
medicine  man  to  employ  the  medical  attendant  of  his 
victim.  Then,  if  the  victim  dies,  the  instigators  remain 
unsuspected,  and  the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  crime 
probably  goes  scot  free.  Indian  medicine  men  affect  to 
suck  out  poison  from  a  patient’s  body,  or  they  cough  up 
an  arrow  point  or  small,  sharp  piece  of  stone  or  bone 
which  they  suppose  has  been  transformed  from  him  to 
them  by  the  evil  spirit  of  another  sorcerer.  The  medicine 
men  of  the  Eskimos  are  even  more  extravagant  in  their 
pretensions.  They  profess  themselves  able  to  change  into 
wood,  stone,  or  animal,  or  even  to  walk  on  the  water,  or 
to  fly,  but  they  make  a  condition,  which  is  that  ‘no  one 
must  see  them.’  An  Eskimo  medicine  man  rubs  the  seat 
of  his  patient’s  disease,  blows  on  the  part,  and  then  with- 
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draws  his  hand,  ‘slowly  and  as  if  with  difficulty,  in  order 
to  show  that  he  is  hauling  out  a  very  heavy  weight  of 
pain.’  ‘At  the  same  time  he  looks  upward,  rolls  his  eyes, 
and  groans.’  Then  he  throws  the  disease  violently  away, 
and  breathing  more  freely,  demands  immediate  payment 
of  his  fee. 

MEDIETA'TE  LIN'GIL®,  Jury  de.  See  Jury. 

MEDIEVAL,  a.  See  Medleval. 

MEDILL,  me-diV,  Joseph:  American  journalist:  b. 
New  Brunswick,  Canada,  1823,  Apr.  6;  d.  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  1899,  Mar.  16.  Having  early  removed  to  Massillon, 
Stark  county,  Ohio,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846, 
practised  at  New  Philadelphia,  and  in  1849-51  published 
at  Coshocton  the  Republican,  a  Free-Soil  paper.  In  1852, 
he  established  at  Cleveland  the  Forest  City,  a  whig  organ, 
which  in  1853  was  united  with  the  Free  Democrat,  and 
called  the  Leader.  In  1855,  he  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Leader,  removed  to  Chicago,  with  two  partners  purchased 
the  Tribune ,  advocated  radical  anti-slavery  measures,  and 
supported  Lincoln  in  1860.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  constitutional  convention  of  1870;  United  States 
civil  service  commissioner  in  1871,  and  in  that  year  was 
elected  mayor  of  Chicago.  In  1874,  became  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

MEDINA,  md-de'na,  rather  El-Medi'na  (the  City),  or 
in  full,  Medinat  Rasul  Alla  (City  of  the  Apostle  of 
God),  or  Medinat  al  Nabi  (City  of  the  Prophet);  called 
also  Tabah,  Tibah,  etc.  (the  Good,  Sweet,  etc.),  and 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  Jathrippa:  town  in  w.  Arabia, 
the  holiest  city  to  Mohammedans  next  to  Mecca,  and  the 
second  capital  of  Hedjaz;  about  270  m.  n.  of  Mecca,  and 
140  n.  by  e.  of  the  port  of  Jembo  on  the  Red  Sea.  It 
consists  of  three  principal  parts — a  town,  a  fort,  and 
suburbs  of  about  the  same  extent  as  the  town  itself, 
from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  wide  space  (the 
Munakha).  Medina  is  about  half  the  size  of  Mecca,  and 
forms  an  irregular  oval  within  an  inclosure  whose  walls 
are  35  to  40  ft.  high,  and  flanked  by  30  towers — a  fortifi¬ 
cation  which  renders  Medina  the  chief  stronghold  of 
Hedjaz.  Two  of  its  four  gates — viz.,  the  Bab  Al  Jumah 
( Friday  Gate,  in  the  eastern  wall)  and  the  Bab  Al  Misri 
(Egyptian) — are  massive  buildings  with  double  towers. 
The  streets,  50  to  60  in  number,  are  deep  and  narrow, 
paved  only  in  a  few  places.  The  houses  are  flat-roofed 
and  double-storied,  and  are  built  of  a  basaltic  scoria, 
burned  brick,  and  palm-wood.  There  are  few  public 
buildings  of  any  importance  except  the  Great  Mosque  Al 
Haram  (the  Sacred),  supposed  to  be  erected  on  the  spot 
where  Mohammed  died,  and  to  inclose  his  tomb.  It  is  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  that  of  Mecca,  being  a  paral¬ 
lelogram  420  ft.  long  and  340  ft.  broad,  with  a  spacious 
central  area,  called  El  Sahn,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle, 
with  numerous  rows  of  pillars.  The  Mausoleum,  or 
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Hu j rah,  itself  is  an  irregular  square,  50  to  55  ft.  in 
extent,  in  the  s.e.  corner  of  the  building,  and  separated 
from  the  walls  of  the  mosque  by  a  passage  about  26  ft. 
broad.  A  large  gilt  crescent  above  the  ‘Green  Dome,’ 
springing  from  a  series  of  globes,  surmounts  the  Hu  j  rah, 
a  glimpse  into  which  is  attainable  only  through  a  liule 
opening,  called  the  Prophet’s  Window;  but  nothing  more 
is  visible  to  the  profane  eye  than  costly  carpets  or  hang¬ 
ings,  with  three  inscriptions  in  large  gold  letters,  stating 
that  behind  them  lie  the  bodies  of  the  Prophet  of  Allah 
and  the  two  caliphs — which  curtains,  changed  whenever 
worn  out  or  when  a  new  sultan  ascends  the  throne,  are 
supposed  to  cover  a  square  edifice  of  black  marble,  in  the 
midst  of  which  stands  Mohammed’s  tomb.  Its  exact  place 
is  indicated  by  a  long  pearly  rosary  (Kaukab  A1  Durri) 
— still  visible  in  1855 — suspended  to  the  curtain.  The 
Prophet’s  body  is  supposed  to  lie  (undecayed)  stretched 
at  full  length  on  the  right  side,  with  the  right  palm 
supporting  the  right  cheek,  the  face  directed  toward 
Mecca.  Close  behind  him  is  placed,  in 'the  same  position, 
Abu-bekr,  and  behind  him  Omar.  The  fact,  however,  is, 
that  the  mosque  was  entirely  reconstructed  711,  was 
enlarged  781,  was  rebuilt  after  being  burned  1256,  and 
was  almost  completely  reconstructed  after  a  second  fire 
1481.  These  facts,  with  other  reasons,  make  it  doubtful 
whether  the  particular  spot  at  Medina  really  contains  the 
Prophet’s  remains.  That  his  coffin,  said  to  be  covered 
with  a  marble  slab  and  cased  with  silver  (no  European 
has  ever  seen  it),  rests  magnetically  suspended  in  the 
air,  is  a  silly  story,  invented  by  Europeans  and  not  known 
to  Mohammedan  tradition.  Of  the  fabulous  treasures 
which  this  sanctuary  anciently  contained,  little  now  re¬ 
mains.  As  in  Mecca,  a  great  number  of  ecclesiastical 
officials  are  attached  in  various  capacities  to  the  Great 
Mosque,  as  Ulemas,  Mudarisin,  Imaums,  Khatibs,  etc.; 
and  not  only  they,  but  the  townspeople  themselves,  live 
to  a  great  extent  only  on  the  pilgrims’  alms.  There  are 
few  other  noteworthy  spots  in  Medina,  except  the  minor 
mosques  of  Abu-bekr,  Ali,  Omar,  Balal,  etc.  The  private 
houses,  however,  surrounded  by  gardens,  fountains,  etc., 
have  a  pleasing  appearance;  and  the  city,  though  in  de¬ 
cay,  is  yet  a  busy  and  agreeable  place.  Thirty  Medresses, 
or  public  endowed  schools,  represent  what  learning  there 
is  left  in  the  city,  formerly  famed  for  its  scholars.  Pop. 
estimated  16,000  to  20,000. 

MEDINA,  me-di'na:  N.  Y.,  village,  in  Orleans  county; 
on  Oak  Orchard  creek,  and  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  on  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Kiver  railroad;  about  35 
miles  northeast  of  Buffalo  and  12  miles  from  Lake 
Ontario.  The  first  settlement  was  made  about  1830.  In 
1832,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village.  It  is  in  a  fertile 
agricultural  region  in  which  the  chief  products  are 
gropes,  apples,  strawberries,  and  other  fruits,  and  dairy 
products.  In  the  vicinity  are  valuable  sandstone  quarries. 
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from  which  is  obtained  excellent  building  stone.  The 
water-power  is  excellent  and  has  been  increased  by  a 
storage  dam.  Electricity  is  used  as  a  power  in  manu¬ 
facturing  as  well  as  for  light.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  pumps,  iron,  foundry  products,  shirts,  shoes,  vinegar, 
flour,  and  furniture.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  fruit  and 
sandstone.  The  Medina  Falls  are  visited  annually  by  a 
number  of  tourists.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  presi¬ 
dent  and  board  of  trustees.  Pop.  (1900)  4,716. 

MEDINA  SIDONIA,  ma-the'na  se-do'ne-a  (Arab.  Medi- 
natu-Shidunah,  ‘City  of  Sidon,’  so  called  by  the  Moors  be¬ 
cause  they  conjectured  it  to  be  the  site  of  the  Phoenician 
Asidon ):  city  of  Spain,  25  m.  e.s.e.  of  the  city  of  Cadiz. 
It  has  a  picturesque  and  splendid  appearance  at  a  dis¬ 
tance;  but  within  it  is  described  as  ‘a  whitened  sepulchre 
full  of  decay.’  It  is  of  Moorish  origin,  and  contains  a 
beautiful  Gothic  church  and  extensive  ruins  of  a  castle. 
The  town  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  descendants  of 
the  famous  Guzman  the  Good,  and  is  otherwise  noted  in 
history.  There  are  manufactures  of  earthenware.  Pop. 
12,500. 

MEDI'NET-EL-FAYUM.  See  Fayum. 

MEDIOCRE,  a.  me’di-o-lcer  [F.  mediocre — from  L. 
mediocrem,  middling,  tolerable — from  medius,  middle: 
It.  mediocre ]:  of  moderate  degree;  middle  rate:  N.  a 
person  of  middling,  or  but  indifferent,  talents  or  merit. 
Me'dioc'rity,  n.  - ok'ri-ti  [F.  mediocrite ]:  a  moderate 
degree  of  rate;  a  middle  degree.  Note. — These  words  as 
now  used  imply  disparagement,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
contempt. 

MEDITATE,  v.  med’i-tat  [L.  meditdtus ,  considered, 
meditated  upon:  It.  meditare;  F.  mediter ]:  to  think  on; 
to  revolve  or  plan  in  the  mind;  to  muse;  to  employ  the 
thoughts  closely.  Meditating,  imp.  Med'itated,  pp.: 
Adj.  thought  over;  planned.  Med'ita'tion,  n.  - td'shun 
[F. — L.]:  close  and  deep  thought;  a  series  of  thoughts 
occasioned  by  any  subject;  continued  serious  thought. 
MedTtative,  a.  -ta-tiv  [F.  meditatif — from  L.  meditd- 
tivus ]:  addicted  to  meditation;  expressing  meditation  or 
design.  MedTtatively,  ad.  - tiv-li .  Med'itativeness,  n. 
— Syn.  of  ‘meditate’:  to  reflect;  contemplate;  ponder; 
consider;  regard;  intend;  study;  dwell  on;  ruminate; 
cogitate;  design. 

MEDITATIO  FUGiE,  med-i-ta'shi-o  fu'je:  phrase  in 
Scotch  law  denoting  an  intention  to  abscond  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts;  used  chiefly  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  debtors.  The  acts  abolishing  imprisonment  for 
debt  in  general  expressly  retain  it  in  the  case  of  Medi- 
tatio  Fugae  (see  Debt,  Imprisonment  for). 

MEDITERRANEAN,  a.  med'i-ter-rd'ne-an  [L.  medius, 
middle;  terra,  land  or  earth:  F.  Mediterrane ]:  lying  be¬ 
tween  two  lands;  inclosed  by  land:  N.  the  sea  lying 
between  Europe  and  Africa.  Med'iterra'neous,  a.  - neus , 
mediterranean;  inland. 
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MEDITERRANEAN  Sea,  hl-i-ter-ra'v£-an :  named 
from  its  being  inclosed  by  tl  continents  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa ;  one  of  the  latest  inland  seas  in  the 
world.  Its  length  from  e.  to.  is  about  2,100  m.,  its 
greatest  breadth  about  1,080, jut  it  is  divided  into  two 
great  basins  by  the  approach  the  European  and  Afri¬ 
can  coasts  in  its  middle ;  are  inclusive  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  but  exclusive  of  theyackSea  and  Sea  of  Azov, 
abt.  1,000,000  sq.  m.  It  is  at*t  400  m.  wide  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  '0  m.  wide  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  is  conr'ted  at  its  w.  end  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  Str^s  of  Gibraltar,  through 
which  a  strong  current  contirully  flows  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Another  strong  (Trent  also  flows  into  its 
n.e.  end  through  the  Hellesuit,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  the  Bosphorus,  from  the31ack  Sea,  which  receives 
large  supplies  of  fresh  wat  ^^reas  the  great  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  M.  itself 0  comparatively  few,  the 
principal  being  the  Ebro,  /tie  Rhone,  and  the  Po,  from 
Europe;  and  the  Nile,  fr>n  Africa.  There  are  indeed 
two  currents  through  thewaits /ff  Gibraltar — one  super¬ 
imposed  upon  the  other/ tue  lower  current  usually  an 
outflow  into  the  Atlantiq  the  «pper  current  usually  an 
inflow  from  the  Atlantic.;  This  arrangement,  however,  is 
variable  to  some  extenivith  the  tides,  etc.  Similarly, 
through  the  Dardanelb  there  is  a  lower  outflow  of 
dense,  salt,  warm  M.  iter  to  the  Black  Sea ;  and  an 
upper  inflow  of  fresher, boler  Black  Sea  water  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  i  receives  no  large  river  from 
Asia.  The  evaporatioqrom  the  surface  of  the  M.  is,  on 
the  contrary,  greater  t|n  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
generally,  owing  to  thl  heat  from  the  African  deserts 
and  the  shelter  which  mountains  afford  from  the  cold 
winds  of  the  north.  Tb  surface  temperature,  dependent 
on  the  intensity  of  sola!  radiation,  is  in  summer  about 
5°  above  that  of  the  Motiterranean.  By  the  expeditions 
for  the  scientific  exploatbn  of  the  Deep  Sea,  1869  and 
70,  it  has  been  ascertai/et  that  the  effects  of  this  surface 
heating  are  limited  toa  iepth  of  100  fathoms ;  at  every 
depth  beneath  this,  e’ven  (own  to  1,900  fathoms,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  M.,  urtik(that  of  the  Atlantic,  is  uniform, 
and  stands  about  £4^  or  55°.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  winter 
temperature  of  the  Qitin  contents  of  the  basin,  from  the 
surface  downward,  and  aso  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  ii  th;t  region.  In  wii  ter,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  M.,  a,nd  :he  Atlantic  approximate  very 
closely.  In  consequence  probably,  of  the  greater  evap¬ 
oration,  the  water  oi  tt(  M.,  unlike  that  of  inland  seas 
in  general,  contains  abut  ith  per  cent,  more  salt  than 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Itf  specific  gravity  is  almost  every¬ 
where  greater  than  tM  of  the  Atlantic,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  1-0386  to  1  0283.  Its  color,  when  undis¬ 
turbed,  is  a  bright  d/ep  Hue ;  but  in  the  Adriatic  a  green, 
and  in  the  Levant  purple,  tinge  prevails,  while  the  dark 
hue  of  the  Euxine  indicated  in  its  name  of  ‘  Black  Sea.’ 
Different  parts  of  the  M.  bear  different  names — as  the 
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JEgean  Sea.  the  Ioniahea,  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  Gulf  of 
Venice,  etc.  Its  n.  cot  is  very  much  broken  with  bays 
and  peninsulas,  and  aunds  in  harbors,  affording  the 
inhabitants  of  s.  Eurojgreat  advantages  for  commerce, 
of  which  the  M.  was  thshief  seat  during  all  periods  ot 
history,  till  toward  th»3lose  of  the  middle  ages,  when, 
after  the  invention  of  t*  mariner’s  compass,  a  spirit  of 
maritime  adventure  spmg  up,  and  the  discoveries  of 
the  Portuguese  and  of  Qumbus  led  to  the  extension  of 
commerce  over  the  whc  world.  The  commerce  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Phoenicia,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
was  almost  entirely  confi>d  to  this  inland  sea. 

The  depth  of  the  M.  ^generally  greatest  in  its  w. 
basin,  though  the  maxim.n  depth  known  in  the  w.  is 
12,240  ft.,  and  in  the  e.  liOO  ft.  Near  Nice,  it  is  4,200 
ft.  deep  only  a  few  yards  fjn  the  shore.  In  many  places 
it  is  5,000  ft.  deep  aiici  de-  Between  Marseille  and 
Algiers,  the  depth  is  7,aooCo  9,600  ft. ;  between  Naples 
and  Sardinia,  9,000  tv>  12,00;  it ;  between  Alexandria  and 
Cyprus,  5,400  to  6,60\)  ft.  'pie  depth  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  is  about  5,5)0  ft.  rt  is  highly  probable  that 
the  coasts  of  Europe  aid  Afica  were  once  united  here, 
and  have  been  separated  by  sue  great  con  vulsion ;  it  is 
supposed  also  that  land  t^nxrly  stretched  from  Sicily 
to  Cape  Bon,  in  Africa,  whertiow  a  ridge  exists  along 
which  there  is  for  the  most  [rt  a  depth  of  scarcely  200 
ft.,  and  in  some  places  of  litii  more  than  40  ft.,  while 
on  each  side,  at  a  short  distant,  the  depth  is  more  than 
6,000  ft.  The  M.  is  subject  tohe  w.,  n.,  and  n.e.  winds 
for  more  than  two-thirds  of  thyear,  while  in  spring  the 
s.e.  and  s.w.  winds  prevail,  .'he  most  formidable  of 
those  winds  peculiar  to  the  Eis  the  solano  or  levanler. 
In  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  the  grea-st  tides  rise  about  three 
ft.,  and  in  the  Great  Syrtis,  fiv  ft.,  but  in  most  places 
the  tides  are  scarcely  obsemde.  According  to  the 
measurements  of  Napoleon’s  IJg^ptian  expedition  (1799), 
the  surface  of  the  M.  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alexandria 
was  24  to  30  ft.  lower  than  that  >f  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez ; 
but  more  recent  measuremerts  have  shown  that  the 
difference  of  level  is  inconsideiabe,  and  that  the  mean 
level  of  the  Red  Sea  is  at  mos;  six  Inches  higher  than 
the  Mediterranean. 

Of  the  643  species  of  European  sca-iishes,  444  inhabit 
the  M.,  some  of  which  are  peculir  to  it.  It  has  a  greater 
number  of  species  than  the  R-itish  and  Scandinavian 
seas,  but  does  not  nearly  so  mu<ih  alound  in  useful  kinds. 
Tunny-fishing  is  extensive  on  ©me  parts  of  its  coasts. 
It  is  rich  in  red  coral,  which  is  procured  in  great  quan¬ 
tity  on  the  coasts  of  Provence,  cj  the  Balearic  Isles,  and 
of  Sicily,  but  particularly  on  he  coasts  of  Bona  and 
Barca  in  Africa. 

The  shores  of  the  M.  are  in  nan;  parts  subject  to  fre¬ 
quent  earthquakes.  Besides  Ihe  existing  active  vol¬ 
canoes  of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  S  romboli,  there  are  many 
evidences  of  recent  volcanic  addon,  xnd  instances  have 
occurred  of  islands  suddenly  upheave!  by  it,  where  vo* 
canie  fires  have  aimep’^d  for  a  shod  time. 
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MEDIUM,  n.  me'di-um,  Me'diums,  n.  plu.  -di-umz,  and 
Me'dia,  n.  plu.  - di-d  [L.  medium,  the  middle  of  a  thing]: 
the  middle  place  or  degree  between  two  extremes;  means 
by  which  anything  is  accomplished,  conveyed,  or  carried 
on;  the  space  or  substance  in  which  bodies  exist,  or 
through  wrhich  they  move  in  passing  from  one  point  to 
another;  in  painting,  the  liquid  vehicle  with  which  the 
dry  pigments  are  ground  and  made  ready  for  the  artist’s 
use;  in  animal  magnetism  and  spiritualism,  the  person 
through  whom  it  is  alleged  certain  spirits  manifest  them¬ 
selves  and  transmit  their  communications  to  others.  Cir¬ 
culating  medium,  the  instruments  of  exchange,  as  rep¬ 
resenting  value  in  buying  and  selling — usually  coin,  and 
bank-notes  convertible  into  coin  on  demand.  Medium¬ 
sized,  of  a  size  nearly  between  the  smallest  and  largest. 

MEDIUM  (Lat.  medium,  middle):  in  the  phenomena 
of  spiritualism  a  medium  is  a  person  who  enters  upon  a 
trance-like  state  in  which  he  or  she  purports  to  speak  in 
the  personality  of  some  absent  person,  commonly  de¬ 
ceased.  The  procedure  of  different  mediums  varies  greatly 
and  no  general  statements  can  be  made.  Some  of  them 
lay  claim  to  miraculous  control  over  natural  laws,  e.g., 
the  law  of  gravitation.  Alleged  mediumistic  phenomena 
are  often  fraudulent.  All  races  and  peoples  have  known 
examples  of  the  phenomena  which  have  frequently  been 
incorporated  in  religious  practices  and  beliefs. 

MEDJIDIE,  med'ji-di  or  mej'l-dl:  Turkish  order,  insti¬ 
tuted  1852,  and  conferred  after  the  Crimean  campaign 
on  British  officers.  It  has  five  classes;  and  the  decora¬ 
tion,  which  differs  in  size  for  the  different  classes,  is  a 
silver  sun  of  seven  triple  rays,  with  the  device  of  the 
crescent  and  star  alternating  with  the  rays.  The  first 
three  classes  suspend  the  badge  round  the  neck,  from  a 
red  ribbon  having  green  borders,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
classes  wear  it  attached  to  a  similar  ribbon  on  the  left 
breast. 

MEDLAR,  n.  med'ler  [OE.  medle-tree;  OF.  meslier,the 
medlar-tree:  L.  mespllum ;  Gr.  mespilon,  a  medlar],  ( Mes - 
pilus ):  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  nat.  order  Bosacece, 
sub-order  Pomece,  having  a  5-cleft  calyx  with  leafy  seg¬ 
ments,  nearly  round  petals,  a  large  honey-secreting  disk, 
and  2-5  styles,  united  together  in  the  flower,  but  wide¬ 
ly  separated  on  the  fruit,  the  upper  ends  of  the  bony  cells 
of  which  are  exposed.  Common  Medlar  ( M .  Germanica) , 
a  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  spiny  in  a  wild  state,  but 
destitute  of  spines  in  cultivation,  is  a  native  of  s.  Europe 
and  of  temperate  parts  of  Asia;  and  is  seen  in  hedges 
and  thickets  in  parts  of  England,  though  not  indigenous 
there.  It  has  lanceolate  leaves,  not  divided  nor  serrated, 
solitary  large  white  flowers  at  the  end  of  small  spurs, 
and  somewhat  top-shaped  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  small 
pear,  or  larger,  according  to  the  variety.  The  medlar  is 
much  cultivated  in  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  very  austere  in 
taste  even  when  ripe,  and  is  not  eaten  till  bletted,  when 
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its  tough  pulp  has  become  soft  and  vinous  b 7  incipient 
decay. 

MEDLEY,  n.  med'li  [OF.  medler,  to  mix,  to  meddle 
with:  F.  melee;  mid.  L.  melleia,  medley,  confusion]:  a 
mixture;  a  mingled  and  confused  mass  of  different  in¬ 
gredients;  a  miscellany.  Chance-medley  (which  see),  a 
mixture  made  at  haphazard. 

MEDULLA,  n.  me-duVla  [L.  medulla ,  the  marrow  in 
the  bones]:  the  fat  substance  or  marrow  in  the  long 
bones;  the  pith  of  a  plant.  Medul'lar,  a.  -ler,  or  Medul¬ 
lary,  a.  me-dul'ler-i,  pertaining  to  marrow  or  pith.  Me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  ob'long-gd'ta  [L.  oblongus,  long,  ob¬ 
long]:  in  anat.,  the  continuation  of  the  spinal  cord  with¬ 
in  the  skull  (see  Brain).  Medulla  spinalis,  spl-na'lis 
[L.  spina,  the  backbone]:  the  spinal  marrow  or  cord  (see 
Spinal  Cord).  Medullary  rays,  in  bot.,  the  rays  of 
cellular  tissue  seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  exogenous 
wood,  and  which  connect  the  pith  with  the  bark  (see 
Exogen  [Exogenous  Plants]:  Pith).  Medullary  sheath, 
in  bot.,  a  thin  layer  of  vascular  tissue  which  surrounds 
the  pith  in  exogenous  stems.  Medullary  substance,  the 
interior  white  portion  of  the  brain. 

MEDUL'LARY  SARCO'MA:  one  of  the  forms  of 
Cancer  (q.v.).  It  grows  more  quickly,  distributes  itself 
more  rapidly,  and  attains  greater  bulk  than  any  other 
form  of  cancer,  tumors  of  this  nature  being  often  as  large 
as  a  man’s  head,  or  even  larger.  Of  all  forms  of  cancer, 
it  runs  the  quickest  course,  soonest  ulcerates,  is  the  most 
malignant,  and  causes  death  in  by  far  the  shortest  time, 
often  destroying  life  in  a  few  weeks,  or,  at  furthest,  in  a 
few  months  after  its  first  appearance,  unless  it  has  been 
removed  by  an  operation  at  an  early  stage. — When  it 
ulcerates,  fungoid  growths  form  upon  the  surface;  they 
are  extremely  vascular,  and  bleed  on  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation.  In  this  state,  the  disease  has  received  the  name 
of  Fungus  hcematodes. 

MEDUSA,  n.  me-dufsa,  Medusa,  n.  plu.  me-du’se  [L. 
Medusa,  in  anc.  myth.,  a  beautiful  woman,  having  fine 
hair,  which  was  turned  into  snakes,  one  of  the  three 
Gorgons  (see  Gorgon)]:  sea-animals,  usually  called  sea- 
blubber,  sea-nettles,  or  jelly-fish,  whose  usual  form  is 
that  of  a  bell,  with  a  gelatinous  dome,  and  a  polype 
hanging  in  the  centre,  with  trailing  feelers  around  the 
rim  (see  Acaleph^e;  also  Generations,  Alternation 
op).  Medusiform,  a.  me-du’si-fawrm  [L.  forma,  shape]: 
resembling  a  medusa  in  shape.  Medusoid,  a.  me-du'soyd 
[Gr.  eidos,  appearance]:  like  a  medusa — used  substan¬ 
tively  to  designate  the  medusiform  gonophores  of  the 
hydrozoa;  sea-blubbers. 

MEDWAY,  med'wd:  river  of  England,  rising  near  the 
n.  border  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  and,  after  a  n.e. 
course  of  more  than  50  m.,  joining  the  Thames  at  Sheer¬ 
ness.  At  Penshurst,  40  m.  from  its  mouth,  it  becomes 
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navigable.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Maidstone, 
Rochester,  Chatham,  and  Sheerness.  Large  vessels  do  not 
ascend  above  Rochester  Bridge;  but  below  that  the  river 
widens  into  an  estuary,  and  forms  an  important  harbor 
for  the  British  navy. 

MEEANEE,  or  Miyani:  village  in  Sinde,  Hindustan, 
on  the  Indus,  six  m.  n.  of  Hyderabad;  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  a  great  battle  between  Sir  Charles  Napier  and 
the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  1843,  Feb.  17.  Sir  Charles’s  force, 
partly  of  Europeans,  partly  of  natives,  amounted  to  only 
2,800  men;  that  of  his  foes  to  22,000;  yet  the  latter  were 
totally  routed,  losing  in  killed  and  wounded  5,000  men. 
Sir  Charles’s  loss  was  only  256.  The  result  of  this  victory 
was  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Sinde. 

MEED,  n.  med  [Goth,  mizdo,  reward,  recompense:  Ger. 
miethe,  hire:  comp.  Gr.  misthos,  pay;  Gael,  meud,  degree, 
extent]:  reward;  recompense;  in  OE.,  merit;  desert. 

MEEHAN,  me'an,  Thomas:  American  scientist:  b. 
Potter’s  Bar,  near  London,  England,  1826,  Mar.  21;  d. 
Philadelphia,  1901,  Nov.  19.  From  his  father,  a  gar¬ 
dener,  he  learned  facts  of  natural  history  when  a  child; 
at  8  made  and  recorded  an  original  discovery  in  herpe¬ 
tology;  taught  himself  from  books  read  at  night  after 
daily  tasks;  at  12  began  to  publish  scientific  papers;  soon 
after  produced  the  first  hybrid  fuchsia;  and  was  nomi¬ 
nated  to  membership  in  the  Royal  Wernerian  Society. 
For  two  years  he  held  a  position  at  Kew  Gardens.  In 
1848,  he  came  to  America  and  took  charge  of  Bartram’s 
Gardens  in  Philadelphia.  In  1854,  he  established  the- 
Germantown  Nurseries,  which  he  conducted  until  the  end 
of  his  life.  For  30  years  (1859-89)  he  edited  the  Gar-, 
deners’  Monthly ,  and  contributed  papers  to  many  other 
periodicals  and  to  scientific  societies.  For  23  years  he  was 
senior  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  in  whose  proceedings  were  published 
his  important  Contributions  to  the  Life  History  of 
Plants.  In  1875,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  before  which, 
among  other  noteworthy  papers,  he  read  A  Contribution 
to  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  and  the  Theory  of  Natural 
Selection,  which  showed  him  as  a  co-worker  with  Darwin 
and  other  evolutionary  scientists,  in  whose  field  he  also 
was  a  discoverer.  From  the  creation  of  the  office  until 
his  death  he  served  as  state  botanist  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
one  time  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  Har¬ 
vard,  and  was  one  of  the  American  editors  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica.  His  travels  and  researches  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  the  country,  including  Alaska.  In 
1878,  he  began  the  publication  of  Native  Flowers  and 
Ferns  of  the  United  States,  an  illustrated  serial  covering 
a  wide  field  of  floral  distribution,  the  main  features  of 
which  he  continued  in  Meehan’s  Monthly,  founded  in 
1891.  Many  learned  societies  abroad  enrolled  him,  and 
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he  held  intimate  relations  with  nearly  all  the  leading 
scientists  of  his  time.  Among  his  closest  friends  was  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  a  devotee  of  plant-study.  Meehan  was 
the  third  American  to  receive  the  Veiteh  medal,  awarded 
to  him  for  ‘distinguished  services  in  botany  and  horticul¬ 
ture.’  Apart  from  scientific  work  he  devoted  himself  to 
public  labors;  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  common 
councils  from  1882  until  his  death;  during  the  same 
period  served  on  the  local  school  board;  in  both  capacities 
introduced  many  reforms;  and  chiefly  through  his  efforts 
nearly  30  small  parks  were  added  to  the  city.  A  work 
of  permanent  value  is  his  American  Hand-booh  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  (1853). 

MEEK,  a.  meTc  [Goth,  mules;  Icel.  miukr;  Dut.  muyeh, 
soft,  mild:  Norw.  myhja,  to  soften:  comp.  Gael,  meath; 
L.  mitis ,  meek]:  mild  of  temper;  given  to  forbearance 
under  injuries;  gentle;  submissive.  Meek'ly,  ad.  -li. 
Meek'ness,  n.  - nes ,  mildness;  gentleness. — Syn.  of 
‘meek’:  mild;  soft;  bland;  tame;  yielding;  pacific; 
unassuming;  humble. 

MEEK,  meh,  Alexander  Beaufort:  American  jurist: 
b.  Columbia,  S.  C.,  1814,  July  17;  d.  Columbus,  Miss., 
1865,  Nov.  30.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Alabama  in  1833  and  admitted  to  the  bar  two  years 
after.  He  served  in  the  Seminole  war  1836;  was  attor¬ 
ney-general  of  Alabama  1836;  judge  of  Tuscaloosa  county 
1842-4;  and  member  of  the  legislature  in  1853.  While 
there  he  established  the  free-school  system  of  Alabama. 
In  addition  to  a  legal  digest  (1842)  he  wrote:  The  Red 
Eagle  (1855);  Songs  and  Poems  of  the  South  (1857); 
Romantic  Passages  in  Southwestern  History  (1857);  etc. 
His  best  known  poem  is  The  Charge  at  Balaklava. 

MEEK,  Fielding  Bradford:  American  palaeontologist: 
b.  Madison,  Ind.,  1817,  Dec.  10;  d.  Washington,  D.  C., 
1876,  Dec.  28.  His  educational  advantages  were  limited, 
but  his  interest  in  natural  history  made  study  impera¬ 
tive  to  him,  and  in  1848  he  became  assistant  to  David  D. 
Owen  in  a  geological  survey  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin.  He  assisted  James  Hall  at  Albany  in  1852-8, 
spending  several  summers  in  a  geological  survey  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Nebraska,  and  in  1858  went  to  Washington, 
where  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  palaeonto- 
logic  investigations  under  the  government.  He  was 
elected  in  1870  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
was  a  member  of  other  scientific  organizations.  Among 
his  writings  are:  Chech  List  of  the  Invertebrate  Fossils 
of  North  America  (1864);  Report  on  Invertebrate  Creta¬ 
ceous  and  Tertiary  Fossils  (1876);  etc.  For  a  complete 
list  of  his  works,  see  bibliography  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

MEEKINS,  me’Finz,  Lynn  Roby,  a.m.:  American 
journalist:  b.  Salem,  Md.,  1862,  Nov.  14.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md., 
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in  1882,  and  devoted  himself  to  journalism.  He  was 
literary  editor  of  the  Baltimore  American  1882-9,  when 
he  became  managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Saturday 
Evening  Post ,  and  since  1903  has  been  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Herald.  He  has  published:  The  Bobb’s  Island 
Wreck  (1894);  Adam  Bush  (1902);  etc. 

MEEKS,  Eugene:  American  painter:  b.  New  York, 
1843.  He  studied  under  Wust,  at  The  Hague,  and  under 
\  an  Lerius  at  Antwerp.  In  1883,  he  received  the  title  of 
professor  from  the  Academy  of  Florence,  in  which  city 
he  had  made  his  permanent  residence.  His  Venetian  pic¬ 
tures  include  Gondola  Party  and  Fishing  Boats,  and  he 
has  successfully  handled  a  motif  taken  from  Dickens,  in 
his  Little  Nell  and  Her  Grandfather  (1876). 

MEER,  mar,  Jan  van  der:  1632-75;  b.  at  Delft: 
Dutch  painter.  In  1653,  he  married  Catherine  Bolenes, 
whom,  at  his  early  death,  he  left  with  eight  children. 
As  an  artist  his  originality  was  remarkable,  in  two  con¬ 
trasted  styles,  at  different  periods  of  his  life:  the  earlier 
that  of  power,  boldness,  command  of  color,  and  wonder¬ 
ful  expression  of  life,  rivalling  the  style  of  Rembrandt; 
the  other,  belonging  to  his  last  10  or  12  years,  character¬ 
ized  by  refined  delicacy  and  subtlety,  the  colors  paler 
and  softer,  the  painting  smooth  and  thin,  forming  such 
a  contrast  with  the  masculine  vigor  and  brilliant  color 
of  the  first  period  as  to  suggest  calling  him  ‘the  Pro¬ 
tean  painter’  (Dr.  Waagen)  and  ‘the  Sphinx  of  Delft’ 
(W.  Burger,  of  Thore,  his  true  name,  in  Musees  de  la 
Hollande,  1858-60).  Van  Meer's  pictures  were  in  many 
cases  sold  as  by  Rembrandt,  De  Hooch,  or  others;  and 
only  in  recent  years,  since  Thore’s  researches,  with 
Havard’s  and  Obreen’s,  have  his  works,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare,  become  properly  known — after  he  had  been 
forgotten  for  two  centuries. 

MEERE,  or  Mere,  n.  mer  [Dut.  meere ;  Icel.  mceri,  a 
boundary:  Lap.  mere ,  a  definite  point]:  in  OE.,  a  boun¬ 
dary;  a  mark  of  division.  Meered,  a.  mer'ed,  of  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  boundary. 

MEERSCHAUM,  n.  mer'shum  [Ger.  sea-foam — from 
meer,  the  sea;  schaum,  foam]:  a  mineral  forming  a  sili¬ 
cate  of  magnesia,  manufactured  into  the  bowls  of  tobacco- 
pipes;  a  tobacco-pipe  made  of  the  same.  This  mineral  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  Europe  it  is  found 
chiefly  at  Hrubschitz  in  Moravia,  and  at  Sebastopol  and 
Kaffa  in  the  Crimea;  and  in  Asia  it  occurs  abundantly 
just  below  the  soil  in  the  alluvial  beds  at  Kittisch  and 
Bursa  in  Natolia;  and  in  the  rocks  of  Eski-Hissar,  in 
the  same  district,  it  is  mined  so  extensively  as  to  give 
employment  to  nearly  a  thousand  men.  Meerschaum,  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  on  the  sea-shore  in  some  places,  in  pecu¬ 
liarly  rounded  snow-white  lumps,  was  ignorantly  imagined 
to  be  the  petrified  froth  of  the  sea,  which  is  the  meaning 
of  its  German  name.  Its  composition  is:  silica,  60.9; 
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magnesia,  26.1;  water,  12.0.  Almost  all  the  meerschaum 
found  is  made  into  tobacco-pipes,  in  which  manufacture 
the  Germans  have  long  been  pre-eminent.  Vienna  con¬ 
tains  many  manufactories,  in  which  some  very  artistic 
productions  are  made;  and  pipes  worth  $500,  from  the 
beauty  of  their  designs,  are  not  unknown.  The  French 
pipe-makers  have  lately  used  meerschaum,  and  have  shown 
much  taste.  When  first  dug  from  the  earth,  meerschaum 
is  quite  soft  and  soap-like  to  the  touch;  and  as  it  lathers 
with  water  and  removes  grease,  it  is  employed  by  the 
Turks  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing.  The  waste  in 
cutting  and  turning  the  pipes  was  formerly  thrown  away, 
but  it  is  now  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with  a  paste,  and 
compressed  into  hard  masses,  which  are  carved  into  in¬ 
ferior  pipes.  This  inferior  product  is  frequently  sold  for 
the  genuine. 

MEES,  Arthur:  American  musical  director:  b.  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  1850,  Feb.  13.  He  was  graduated  from 
Concordia  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  studied  music 
in  Berlin.  He  has  been  assistant  director,  and  later 
director,  of  some  of  the  leading  operas  and  musical  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  has  published,  in  addition  to  his  annotated 
programmes  for  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  and 
the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Chorus  and  Choral  Music. 

MEET,  a.  met  [AS.  mete;  Icel.  mati ,  measure:  AS. 
gemet,  fit  (see  Mete)]:  fit;  according  to  measure;  suit¬ 
able;  qualified;  proper.  Meet'ly,  ad.  -li,  in  a  fit  or 
proper  manner;  properly.  Meet'ness,  n.  - nes ,  fitness. 

MEET,  v.  met  [Icel.  mot,  against;  mceta,  to  meet: 
Goth,  gamotjan,  to  meet:  AS.  gemot;  Gael,  mod,  a  meet¬ 
ing,  an  assembly]:  to  come  together;  to  approach  from 
opposite  directions;  to  come  face  to  face;  to  come  in 
contact;  to  encounter  unexpectedly;  to  assemble;  to  find 
or  light  upon;  to  receive;  to  suffer  unexpectedly,  followed 
by  with:  N.  a  meeting  or  assembly  of  huntsmen.  Meet'- 
ing,  imp.:  N.  an  interview;  an  assembly  or  congregation 
of  people;  a  joining;  a  junction;  a  coming  together  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  a  duel.  Met,  pt.  or  pp.  met. 
Meet'er,  n.  - er ,  one  who  meets.  Quaker  meetings  (see 
Friends,  Society  of).  Meet'ing- house,  formerly  in 
Britain  a  dissenting  place  of  worship,  and  still  sometimes 
used  in  regard  to  the  church  buildings  of  some  denomi¬ 
nations  who  prefer  to  restrict  the  term  Church  to  its 
scriptural  use  for  the  congregation  of  the  fellowship  of 
faithful  Christian  people.  To  meet  half-way,  to  make 
mutual  concessions,  as  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  a 
dispute. — Syn.  of  ‘meeting,  n.’:  assembly;  congregation; 
convention;  company;  audience;  auditory;  conference; 
confluence;  union. 

MEET'ING:  deliberative  assemblage  of  people,  with  a 
view  to  some  specified  subject  or  to  accomplish  some 
specified  purpose.  The  proceedings  may  begin  with  choice 
of  a  chairman  or  presiding  officer,  and  consist  in  the 
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proposing  and  seconding  of  resolutions,  on  -which  the 
voice  or  vote  of  the  meeting  is  taken.  The  chairman,  in 
addition  to  his  deliberative  vote,  has  often  been  deemed 
entitled  to  give  a  second  or  casting  vote,  thus  giving  a 
decision  after  his  previous  vote  has  brought  the  two 
opposing  sides  to  an  equality.  The  tendency  now  is  to 
allow  him  only  one  vote,  which  he  is  expected  to  give  as 
decisive  in  case  of  an  existing  tie  or  equal  vote,  rather 
than  to  create  a  tie;  the  usage,  however,  is  not  uniform  on 
these  points.  Any  number  of  persons  may  in  this  country 
or  in  Britain  assemble  for  any  purpose  not  in  itself  ille¬ 
gal;  but  use  of  force  or  violence,  or  any  tendency  toward 
it,  may  entitle  the  authorities  to  interfere  with  a  meet¬ 
ing,  as  an  unlawful  assemblage.  Meetings  called,  not 
officially,  but  by  private  arrangement,  may  be  deemed  a 
characteristically  English  and  American  institution;  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  right  of  holding  such 
assemblages  is  more  or  less  restricted  by  law. 

MEGA,  prefix,  meg' a  [Gr.  megas,  great;  fern,  form, 
megale ]:  among  electricians  and  on  the  C.  G.  S.  system 
multiplication  by  a  million;  as  employed  in  any  of  the 
natural  sciences,  great,  large;  sometimes  Megal,  meg'al 

MEGACEROS,  n.  me-gas'er-os  [Gr.  megas,  great;  keras. 
a  horn]:  fossil  or  sub-fossil  gigantic  deer  of  Pleistocene 
marls  and  peat-bogs;  often,  but  erroneously,  termed  the 
‘Irish  elk.’  The  largest  were  11  ft.  high  to  the  tips  of 
the  antlers.  The  megaceros  was  regarded  as  intermediate 
between  the  reindeer  and  the  fallow-deer. 

MEGADYNE,  n.  meg'a-din  [prefix  mega-;  Eng.  dyne]: 
a  force  of  a  million  dynes. 

MEGAFARAD,  n.  meg-d-farfdd  [prefix  mega-;  Eng. 
farad] :  a  million  of  farads. 

MEGALERG,  n.  meg'al-erg  [prefix  megal;  Eng.  erg]: 
work  amounting  to  a  million  ergs. 

MEGALESIAN,  a.  meg'a-le'zhi-an  [L.  megaleslus — • 
from  Gr.  megale,  great,  a  surname  of  Cybele]:  pertaining 
to  games  in  honor  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in 
ancient  Rome. 

MEGALETHOSCOPE,  n.  meg-al-eth'o-skop  [Gr.  megas, 
megale,  great;  skopeo,  I  see]:  an  improved  form  of 
etereoscope  invented  by  Ponti,  in  which  the  photograph 
is  considerably  magnified  and  an  increased  appearance  of 
sphericity  obtained.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  object 
may  be  viewed  by  direct  or  reflected  sunlight  or  by  arti¬ 
ficial  light. 

MEGALICHTHYS,  n.  meg’ a-lik' this  [Gr.  megale,  great; 
ichthus,  a  fish]:  genus  of  fossil  heterocercal  ganoid 
fishes,  named  from  their  large  size,  compared  with  the 
other  fish  of  the  period.  They  were  covered  with  large, 
strong  rhomboid  scales  composed  externally  of  brilliantly 
polished  brown  enamel,  usually  granulated  as  in  the 
scutes  of  the  recent  crocodile.  These  scales  have  been 
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found  as  large  as  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  head  was 
defended  by  similar  strong  plates,  and  the  jaws  were 
furnished  with  immense  laniary  teeth,  of  a  size  rarely 
attained,  even  in  the  largest  modern  reptiles,  and  so 
closely  resembling  them  that  they  were  for  some  time 
considered  as  having  belonged  to  some  crocodilean  ani¬ 
mal.  These  teeth — specimens  of  which  have  been  found 
measuring  four  inches  long  and  two  broad  at  the  base 
— were  smooth  at  the  point,  had  a  long  furrowed  root  and 
a  hollow  base,  in  which  the  new  tooth  was  prepared.  Nu¬ 
merous  smaller  teeth  were  scattered  over  the  jaw,  among 
the  large  ones.  The  fish  of  this  genus  must  have  been  the 
terror  of  the  seas  they  inhabited.  Their  strong  skeleton, 
large  tail,  powerful  head,  and  ferocious  jaws  remarkably 
suited  their  carnivorous  habits. 

MEGALITHIC,  a.  meg' a-liXh'ik  [Gr.  megas,  great; 
lithos,  a  stone]:  pertaining  to  a  megalith  or  huge  stone, 
or  to  a  structure  of  large  stones. 

MEGALO,  prefix,  meg-a-ld  [Gr.  megas,  fern,  megale, 
great]:  same  as  Mega  (q.v.). 

MEGALOMANIA,  n.  meg'a-ld-ma'ni-d  [Gr.  megas, 
great  +  mania  =  madness]:  a  form  of  delusion  found 
in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  and  in  mania,  in  which 
the  subject  feels  himself  to  have  enormous  power  or 
influence,  to  be  very  much  exalted.  The  mind  is  filled 
with  fabulous  ideas  of  grandeur.  The  patient  thinks  he 
is  a  great  merchant,  plans  immense  enterprises,  has  count¬ 
less  wealth.  Again  he  is  a  literary  or  artistic  genius,  a 
military  hero,  an  emperor,  a  god;  he,  has  accomplished 
impossible  feats,  cast  churches  out  of  steel,  or  put  a 
glass  case  around  the  asylum,  can  make  himself  bigger 
at  will,  etc.  He  never  realizes  that  these  extravagant 
notions  are  contradicted  by  everything  about  him. 

MEGALONYX,  n.  meg'a-lon'iks  [Gr.  megale,  great; 
onux,  a  nail  or  claw]:  in  geol.,  a  huge  edentate  mammal, 
found  chiefly  in  the  Upper  Tertiaries  of  S.  America — 
so  named  from  the  great  size  of  its  claw-bones.  See 
Megatherium. 

MEGALOSAURUS,  n.  meg'a-ld-saw'rus  [Gr.  megale, 
great;  sauros,  a  lizard]:  genus  of  fossil  Dinosaurians,  or 
landsaurians,  of  gigantic  size  and  carnivorous  habits, 
whose  remains  occur  in  the  rocks  of  the  Oolite  period. 
The  huge  body  of  the  animal  was  supported  on  four  large 
and  strong  unguiculate  limbs;  specimens  of  the  femur  and 
tibia  have  been  found  measuring  each  nearly  three  ft., 
giving  a  total  length  of  almost  two  yards  to  the  hind  leg; 
and  a  metatarsal  bone  13  inches  long  shows  that  the  foot 
had  corresponding  magnitude.  The  sacrum  was  composed 
of  five  vertebrae  anchylosed  together,  as  in  the  other 
Dinosaurs.  Buckland  calculated  that  the  megalosaurus 
must  have  been  60  or  70  ft.  long;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  reptile  raised  so  high  above  the  ground  would 
have  its  body  and  tail  so  large  in  proportion  to  its  limbs, 
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as  in  our  modern  lizards  or  crocodiles.  There  seems  good 
reason  for  accepting  Owen’s  more  moderate  estimate  of 
30  ft.  as  its  whole  length.  A  fragment  of  the  lower  jaw, 
containing  several  teeth  in  position,  tells  of  its  carniv¬ 
orous  habits.  Only  a  single  species  has  been  referred  to 
this  genus.  Its  remains  are  abundant  in  the  Stonesfield 
slate,  in  the  lower  Oolite  of  Gloucestershire,  England, 
and  in  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  limestones. 

MEGAPHONE,  meg' a- f on:  invention  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  designed  to  greatly  augment  the  effect  of  the 
voice,  making  conversation  possible  between  persons  one 
or  two  miles  apart,  and  causing  a  mere  whisper  to  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  1,000  ft.  To  effect  this,  a  pair 
of  large  funnels,  of  paper,  are  mounted  on  a  stand  side 
by  side.  These  should  be  6  ft.  8  in.  long,  27£  in.  in 
diam.  at  the  large  end,  and  terminating  at  the  small  end 
in  a  flexible  tube  fitted  for  insertion  in  the  ear.  These 
form  the  ear-trumpet  part,  and  a  smaller  funnel  fixed 
between  them  forms  the  speaking-trumpet  part. 

MEGAPHYTUM,  n.  meg' d-fV turn  [Gr.  megas,  great; 
phuton,  a  shoot  or  plant]:  a  genus  of  Coal-measure  stems 
— so  called  from  the  large  size  of  their  leaf-scars. 

MEGAPODE,  n.  meg'a-pod  \Gr.  megas,  great;  poda,  a 
foot]:  the  remarkable  mound-making  bird  or  brush-tur¬ 
key  of  Australia.  See  Jungle-fowl,  of  Australia. 

MEGAPODIDiE,  meg-a-po'di-de:  family  of  birds,  re¬ 
ferred  by  some  naturalists  to  the  order  Grall&,  but  gen¬ 
erally  to  the  Gallinaceous  order,  being  regarded  as  allied 
to  the  Curassows,  etc.  The  feet  are  large  and  have  largo 
blunt  claws.  To  this  order  belong  the  genera  Megapodius 
(see  Jungle-fowl,  of  Australia),  Leipoa  (q.v.),  Tale- 
galla  (q.v.),  etc.  The  order  is  peculiar  to  New  Holland 
and  the  neighboring  islands. 

MEGAPTERA,  n.  me-gap'ter-a  [mod.  L. — from  prefix 
mega;  Gr.  pteron,  a  fin]:  the  hump-backed  whale. 

MEGARA,  meg'a-rd:  city  of  ancient  Greece,  20  m. 
from  Athens,  on  the  road  to  Corinth,  with  a  district, 
Megaris,  of  143  sq.m.,  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
Peloponnesus  with  continental  Greece.  The  origin  of  its 
trade  was  Phoenician,  and  it  was  in  early  times  one  of 
the  most  important  Greek  commercial  and  colonizing 
centres.  Its  position  gave  it  political  importance,  and 
b.c.  850-650  it  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of 
Greece,  with  numerous  colonies,  of  which  Byzantium  and 
Chalcedon,  on  the  Bosphorus,  were  chief.  The  education 
of  the  poorer  classes  created  democratic  socialism,  and 
enabled  Tlieagenes  to  become  a  popular  tyrant,  until  esx- 
pelled  by  the  nobles,  about  B.c.  600.  The  strife  of  rich 
and  poor  which  followed  is  pictured  by  a  poet  of  Meg- 
ara,  Theognis.  Athens  meanwhile  became  strong,  and 
made  successful  war  on  Megara  for  the  island  of  Salamis, 
close  at  hand.  In  the  Greek  wars  which  came  later, 
Megara  suffered  terribly  from  ravage  and  famine.  A 
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notable  distinction  of  Megara  is  its  school  of  philosophy, 
known  as  the  Megaric  school,  founded  by  Euclid  (q.v.), 
disciple  of  Socrates. 

MEGARIANS:  a  Socratic  school  of  philosophic  thought 
founded  by  Euclid  of  Megara.  To  the  school  belonged 
Alexinus,  Diodorus  Cronus,  Eubilides  and  Stilpo.  Among 
other  doctrines  they  held  that  the  good  is  synonymous 
with  being.  See  Euclid,  of  Megara. 

MEGARIS,  meg'a-ris:  small  mountainous  region  of 
Hellas  or  Greece  proper,  bounded  by  Attica,  Corinth, 
and  the  sea.  It  formed  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  capital  was  Megara  (q.v.),  fa¬ 
mous  among  the  ancients  for  its  white  shell  marble,  and 
for  a  white  kind  of  clay,  of  which  pottery  was  made. 

MEGASS',  or  Megasse'.  See  Bagasse;  Begass. 

MEGASTHENES,  n.  meg'as-thenz,  or  Megasthena,  n. 
me-gas’then-a  [mod.  L. — from  prefix  mega-;  Gr.  stlienos, 
strength]:  in  0OoZ.,  in  the  classifications  of  James  D. 
Dana,  the  second  order  of  mammals.  His  arrangement 
of  the  Mammalia  was:  (1)  Arehontia  (or  Dipoda),  con¬ 
taining  man  alone;  (2)  Megasthena,  containing  Quadru- 
mana,  Carnivora,  Herbivora,  and  Mutilata;  (3)  Micros- 
thena,  containing  Cheiroptera,  Insectivora,  Rodentia,  and 
Edentata;  (4)  Ooticoidea,  including  Marsupialia  and 
Monotrema.  See  Mammalia;  Zoology. 

MEGATHERIUM,  n.  meg'a-the'ri-um  [Gr.  megas, 
great;  therion,  a  wild  beast]:  gigantic  extinct  quadruped 
of  order  Edentata,  nearly  allied  to  the  sloth,  found  in 
the  superficial  stratum  of  the  South  American  pampas. 
In  structure,  it  is  very  near  its  modern  representative, 
except  that  the  whole  skeleton  is  modified  to  suit  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  an  immense  heavy-boned  and  heavy-bodied 
animal,  probably  18  ft.  in  length  and  8  ft.  in  height.  The 
appellation  tardigrade,  which  Cuvier  applied  to  the  sloth, 
cannot  be  given  to  the  Megatherium;  its  limbs  were  com¬ 
paratively  short  and  very  strong,  and  the  feet  adapted 
for  walking  on  the  ground,  approaching  in  this  respect 
nearer  to  the  allied  ant-eaters,  but  with  this  peculiarity, 
that  the  first  toe  of  each  of  the  hind  feet  was  furnished 
with  a  large  and  powerful  claw,  used  probably  as  a  dig¬ 
ger,  to  loosen  roots  from  the  soil  and  enable  the  creature 
more  easily  to  overturn  the  trees  on  whose  foliage  it 
browsed.  The  enormous  development  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  the  hind  legs,  and  the  tail,  gave  the  animal  great 
power  when,  seated  on  its  hind  legs  and  tail,  as  on  a 
tripod,  it  raised  its  fore  legs  against  the  trunk,  and  ap¬ 
plied  its  force  against  a  tree  already  weakened  by  having 
its  roots  dug  up.  The  structure  of  the  lower  jaw  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  megatherium  may  have  been  furnished 
with  a  huge  prehensile  tongue  like  that  of  the  giraffe, 
with  which  it  stripped  the  foliage  from  the  trees. 

The  remains  of  several  allied  genera  of  huge  Edentata 
are  associated  with  the  megatherium  in  the  pampas  de- 
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posits.  They  form  the  family  Megatherium  of  Owen, 
which  includes  Mylodon,  Megalonyx,  Scelidotherium,  etc. 
— nine  or  more  genera  separated  from  megatherium 
chiefly  by  peculiarities  in  the  dentition. 

The  modern  sloth  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
the  fossil  remains  of  these  immense  creatures,  which 
represented  the  sloth  in  the  newer  Tertiaries,  have  been 
found  only  in  this  continent,  the  past  and  present  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  family  being  the  same. 

MEGATHERMS,  n.  plu.  meg'a-thermz  [Gr.  megas, 
great;  therme,  heat]:  plants  requiring  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture;  also  called  macrotherms. 

ME'GERLE,  Ulrich.  See  Abraham-A-Sancta-Clara. 

MEGILP,  n.  me-gilp,  or  Megilph,  n.  me-gilf'  [un¬ 
ascertained]:  a  compound  of  linseed-oil  and  mastic  var¬ 
nish,  etc.,  used  by  artists  as  a  vehicle  for  their  colors; 
also  spelled  Magilp. 

MEGISTOTHERMS,  n.  plu.  me-gis'td-thermz  [Gr.  me- 
gistos,  very  great;  therme,  heat]:  plants  requiring  ex¬ 
treme  or  a  very  high  degree  of  heat. 

MEGOHM,  n.  meg' dm  [Gr.  megas,  great,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Ohm]:  a  measure  of  electrical  resistance;  one  million 
ohms.  See  Ohm. 

MEGRIM,  n.  me' grim  [Gr.  migraine ,  megrim:  Gr. 
hemikrania — from  hemi,  half;  Ter  anion,  the  skull]:  popu¬ 
lar  term  for  neuralgia  occupying  one-half  of  the  head, 
usually  only  the  brow  and  forehead  of  one  side.  It  is 
often  periodical,  coming  on  at  a  certain  hour,  lasting  a 
certain  time,  and  then  entirely  disappearing  for  a  fixed 
interval.  It  may  be  induced  by  any  cause  that  debilitates 
the  system;  it  not  unfrequently  attacks  women  who  have 
suckled  their  children  too  long;  or  it  may  be  associated 
with  hysteria;  or  it  may  be  excited  by  the  malarial  poi¬ 
son;  or  it  may  be  due  to  eyestrain;  or  it  may  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  dyspepsia,  especially  intestinal  indigestion 
and  its  resultant  auto-intoxication;  and  sometimes  no  ex¬ 
citing  cause  can  be  detected. — When  associated  with 
anaemia  (paleness  and  general  debility),  it  should  be 
treated  with  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  shower-bath, 
nourishing  food,  and  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
When  it  is  strictly  periodical,  quinine  in  full  doses  has 
been  commended  (the  bowels  being  previously  well 
cleared) ;  and  if  the  quinine  fails,  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic,  under  order  of  a  physician,  given  in  small  doses 
(three  minims  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water),  three  times 
a  day,  after  meals,  may  be  tried.  In  every  case  of 
periodical  headache  which  has  misled  other  measures,  the 
sufferer’s  eyes  should  be  examined,  and  if  any  visual 
defect  exists  it  should  be  corrected  by  properly  fitted 
glasses. 

ME'GRIMS  and  VER'TIGO:  terms  usually  applied  to 
the  condition  of  a  horse  which  at  work  reels,  and  then 
either  stands  for  a  minute  dull  and  stupid,  or  falls  to  the 
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ground,  lying  for  a  time  partially  insensible.  These  at¬ 
tacks  come  on  suddenly,  are  often  periodical,  are  most 
frequent  during  hot  weather  and  when  the  animal  is 
drawing  up  a  Mil  or  exposed  during  heavy  work  to  the 
full  rays  of  a  hot  sun.  Liability  to  megrims  constitutes 
unsoundness,  and  usually  depends  on  the  circulation 
through  the  brain  being  temporarily  disturbed  by  the 
presence  of  tumors.  Horses  subject  to  megrims  are  al¬ 
ways  dangerous.  If  driven  at  all,  they  should  be  used 
with  a  breastplate  or  pipe-collar,  so  as  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  pressure  on  the  veins  carrying  the 
blood  from  the  head;  they  should  be  moderately  and 
carefully  fed,  a r'’  'uring  hot  weather  have  an  occasional 
laxative.  m 

MEHEMED  ALI,  md'hem-ed  d'le ,  or  Mehemet  Ali, 
ma-liem-et,  also  Mohammed  Ali,  mo-ham'ed,  Viceroy  of 
Egypt;  1769 — 1849,  Aug.  2  (viceroy  1806-48);  b.  at 
Kavala,  a  little  town  in  Macedonia.  He  entered  the 
Turkish  army  at  an  early  age;  and  1799  was  sent  to 
Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  contingent  of  300  troops,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  British  against  the  French  invaders. 
Here  his  fine  military  qualities  rapidly  developed,  and 
he  at  length  became  commander  of  the  Albanian  corps 
d’armee  in  Egypt.  In  1806  he  was  recognized  by  the 
Porte  as  Viceroy  of  Egypt  and  Pasha  of  Three  Tails; 
but  was  soon  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Mamelukes, 
who  had  long  practically  ruled  Egypt.  He  terminated  the 
struggle  1811,  by  the  massacre  of  the  greater  number 
of  these  at  Cairo.  The  rest  fled  to  Upper  Egypt,  but 
were  expelled  by  Mehemed  in  the  following  year.  They 
then  took  refuge  in  Nubia  from  their  remorseless  foe; 
but  in  1820  he  followed  them  thither,  and  they  were 
utterly  exterminated.  °1 

The  Porte,  in  alarm  at  his  growing  power  and  with  a 
view  to  break  it,  intrusted  him  with  command  of  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Wahabis  (q.v.),  a  religious  sect  of 
Arabia.  But  the  victories  of  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha 
(q.v.),  only  rendered  Mehemed  more  powerful,  and  his 
authority  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  Shortly  afterward  he  conquered  Kordofan, 
added  it  to  his  dominions,  and  opened  a  great  trade  in 
black  slaves  from  interior  Africa.  About  this  time  he 
began  to  reorganize  his  army  on  something  like  Euro¬ 
pean  principles,  built  a  fleet,  and  erected  fortresses,  mili¬ 
tary  workshops,  and  arsenals.  His  ambition,  however, 
received  a  severe  cheek  by  the  total  destruction  of  his 
new  navy  at  Navarino  1827.  In  1830  the  Porte  conferred 
on  him  the  government  of  Candia,  but  this  did  not  sat¬ 
isfy  him;  and  in  the  following  year,  on  a  frivolous  pre¬ 
text,  he  sent  out  an  army  for  conquest  of  Syria,  under 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  who,  by  his  victory  at  Konieh  1832,  Dec. 
20,  brought  the  Turkish  government  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  European  powers  interfered,  and  a  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  1833,  May  4,  by  which  Syria  was  ceded  to  Me- 
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hemed,  on  condition  of  his  acknowledging  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  sultan.  Neither  of  the  belligerents  was 
satisfied,  and  Mehemed  continued  to  plot  in  his  usual 
crafty  style,  till  Sultan  Mahmud  was  obliged  1839  to 
declare  war  against  his  dangerous  subject.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  again  interfered,  and  Mehemed  saw  himself 
compelled  to  give  up  all  his  claims  to  the  possession  of 
Syria,  and  to  content  himself  with  getting  the  pashalic 
of  Egypt  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  If  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  age  had  not  begun  to  tell  upon  Mehemed,  he 
might  have  re-established  Egyptian  nationality.  He  thor¬ 
oughly  cleared  the  country  of  robbers,  from  Abyssinia  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile;  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
introduced  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar 
into  the  country.  While  Syria  was  under  his  rule,  he  in¬ 
creased  to  an  immense  extent  the  mulberry  plantations, 
and  consequently  the  cultivation  of  silk;  and  to  crown 
all  his  efforts,  he  established  in  Egypt  a  system  of  na¬ 
tional  education.  In  his  last  years,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of 
religious  dotage;  and  at  last,  1848,  resigned  his  viceroy- 
ship  in  favor  of  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha  (q.v.). 

MEIGGS,  megs,  Henry:  American  contractor:  b.  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  1811,  July  7;  d.  Lima,  Peru,  1877,  Sept.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  New  York  and 
other  places  but  met  with  financial  reverses  and  in  1848 
went  to  California,  where  he  again  took  to  the  lumber 
business  and  gained  an  immense  fortune.  Reverses,  how¬ 
ever,  once  more  swept  away  his  wealth,  leaving  him  with 
an  indebtedness  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  He  fled  with 
his  family  to  Peru,  where  he  soon  embarked  upon  a  series 
of  bridge  and  railway  building  enterprises,  which  won 
for  him  immense  wealth  and  a  world-wide  fame  as  a 
railway  contractor.  His  engineering  achievements  in 
South  America  comprise  some  of  the  most  daring  feats  in 
the  history  of  the  profession.  The  construction  of  the 
Callao,  Lima,  and  Oroya  road,  which  crosses  the  Andes 
and  ascends  to  a  height  only  136  feet  lower  than  the 
summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  was  his  crowning  achievement, 
and  was  practically  completed  at  his  death.  He  paid  in 
full  the  enormous  obligations  incurred  by  his  failure  in 
San  Francisco,  contributed  generously  to  charities  in  the 
United  States  and  Peru,  and  by  the  laying  out  of  a 
beautiful  park,  which  he  presented  to  the  city  of  Lima, 
materially  changed  for  the  better  the  appearance  of  the 
city. 

MEIGS,  Montgomery:  American  civil  engineer:  b. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  1847,  Feb.  27.  He  was  educated  at  Har¬ 
vard  and  in  Germany,  and  was  for  several  years  in  the 
employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  Since  1882  he 
has  had  charge  of  the  Des  Moines  Rapids  Canal  under 
the  government.  He  is  the  inventor  of  a  ‘canvas  coffer¬ 
dam.’  He  also  constructed  the  United  States  dry  dock  at 
Keokuk. 
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MEIGS,  megz,  Montgomery  Cunningham:  1816,  May  3 
•—1892,  Jan.  2;  b.  Augusta,  Ga.  He  graduated  at  the  U.  S. 
Milit.  Acad.  1836 ;  entered  the  artil.  branch  of  the  army, 
but  was  transferred  to  the  engineers  1837 ;  was  pro¬ 
moted  1st  lieut.  1838,  capt.  1853,  col.  11th  U.  S.  inf.  1861, 
May  14,  and  quartermaster-gen.  and  brig.gen.  U.  S.  A. 
on  the  following  day;  and  was  retired  1882,  Feb.  6. 
During  1836-41  he  was  employed  chiefly  in  the  building 
of  Fort  Delaware,  and  in  the  improvement  of  Delaware 
bay  and  river;  1841-49  was  superintending  engineer  on 
the  construction  of  Forts  Wayne,  Porter,  Niagara,  and 
Ontario ;  1849-50  was  in  the  engineers’  bureau,  Washing¬ 
ton;  1850-52  superintended  the  construction  of  Fort 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. ;  and  1852-60  planned  and  construct¬ 
ed  the  Washington  aqueduct,  the  new  wings  and  iron 
dome  of  the  national  capitol,  the  extension  of  the  post- 
office,  and  the  completion  of  Fort  Madison,  Md.  In  1860, 
Nov.,  he  was  ordered  to  Fla.,  to  strengthen  Forts  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Taylor,  and  1861,  Apr.,  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  the  expedition  to  relieve  Fort  Pickens,  Fla., 
then  besieged  by  the  Confederates.  As  quartermaster- 
gen.  of  the  army,  he  had  charge  of  the  equipment  and 
supply  of  all  the  great  Union  armies  in  the  field  during 
the  civil  war;  was  present  at  Bull  Run  1861,  July,  and 
at  the  investment,  bombardment,  and  battle  at  Chat¬ 
tanooga;  was  brevetted  maj.gen.,  for  services  during 
the  threatened  invasion  of  Washington  1864,  July;  sup¬ 
plied  and  refitted  Gen.  Sherman’s  army  at  Savannah 
1865,  Jan. ;  and  from  the  close  of  the  war  till  his  retirement 
was  on  inspection  duty  in  Tex.,  Cal.,  Dak.,  Wyo.,  Ariz., 
and  in  various  European  cities.  He  was  architect  of  the 
new  pension  building  in  Washington  after  his  retire¬ 
ment,  and  was  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonianlustitution, 
and  member  of  the  National  Acad,  of  Sciences. 

MEIGS,  Return  Jonathan:  soldier:  1734,  Dec.  17— 
1823,  Jan.  28;  b.  Middletown,  Conn.  He  brought  an 
infantry  company  to  the  Amer.  camp  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  and  served  under  Benedict  Arnold,  as  major, 
in  the  expedition  to  Canada.  He  was  captured  at 
Quebec,  but  exchanged  the  next  year,  and  then  raised  a 
regt.,  of  which  he  was  made  col.  i777.  1777,  May,  he  led 

170  men  against  the  Brit,  force  at  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  and 
destroyed  12  vessels  and  made  90  prisoners — a  success 
for  which  cong.  voted  him  thanks  and  a  sword.  In 
Wayne’s  storming  of  Stony  Point  he  led  a  regt.  and 
gained  honorable  mention  from  Washington.  He  served 
through  the  war,  and  in  1788  was  among  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  O.  From  1801  to  his  death  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  Cherokee  agency,  Ga.  His  journal  of  the  Canada 
expedition  is  especially  valuable. 

MEIGS,  Return  Jonathan:  statesman:  1765,  Nov. 
— 1825,  Mar.  29 ;  b.  Middletown,  Conn.  He  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Yale  1785,  studied  law  and  went  to  Ohio  1788, 
settled  at  Marietta,  was  commissioner  from  Gen.  St. 
Clair  to  Detroit  1790,  took  part  in  Indian  wars,  was 
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chief-justice  of  the  0.  supreme  court  1803-4,  had  mil! 
tary  charge  of  the  St.  Charles  district  of  La.  180L-06, 
and  was  supreme  judge  1805-6;  was  judge  of  the  U.S. 
dist.  court  of  Mich.  1807-8 ;  U.  S.  senator  1809,  Jan.  6 — 
1810,  May  1 ;  gov.  of  O.  1810-14 ;  rendered  important 
services  in  the  war  of  1812-15 ;  was  postmaster-gen. 
under  Madison  and  Monroe  1814,  Mar. — 1823,  Dec.,  and 
then  lived  in  retirement  at  Marietta  until  his  death. 

MEINAM,  ma-e-ndm'  or  mdrnam':  the  great  river  of  Siam 
(q.v.). 

MEINE,  v.  men  [AS.  mengan,  to  mix]:  in  OE.,  to  mix. 
Meined,  Meynt,  or  Meint,  pp.  mingled ;  mixed. 

MEINE,  or  Meiny,  n.  mefni  or  mi'ni  [OF.  mesnie,  a 
family  or  household,  servants :  OF.  maisne  or  mainsne , 
younger  child — from  L.  minus  natus  for  minor  natu,  less 
by  birth,  a  younger  child]:  in  OE.,  family ;  domestic  serv¬ 
ants  ;  retinue  :  see  Menial. 

MEININGEN,  mi'ning-en:  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen-Hildburghausen ;  town  in  a  narrow  valley, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Werra.  The  ducal  castle,  built  1681, 
contains  a  fine  library  and  several  art  collections.  There 
is  a  fine  ‘  English  garden  ’  here.  M.  has  little  trade. 
Pop.  (1880)  11,227;  (1885)  11,448;  (1900)  14,518. 

MEIOCENE :  see  Miocene. 

MEIOPHYLLY,  n.  mi-df'il-ti  [Gr.  meidsis,  decrease; 
phullon,  a  leaf]:  in  bot.,  the  suppression  of  one  or  more 
leaves  in  a  whorl. 

MEIOSIS,  n.  mi-o' sis  [Gr.  meidsis,  decrease]:  a  rhe¬ 
torical  figure,  a  species  of  hyperbole,  representing  a  thing 
less  than  it  is. 

MEIOSTEMONOUS,  a.,  or  Miostemonous,  a.  mi'0- 
stem'o-nus  [Gr.  meion,  less;  stemon,  a  stamen]:  in  bot.,  a 
term  applied  to  stamens  less  in  number  than  the  parts 
of  the  corolla. 

MEIOTAXY,  n.  mi'6-tdks-i  [Gr.  meion,  less;  taxis,  ar¬ 
rangement]:  in  bot.,  the  complete  suppression  in  a  plant 
of  a  set  of  organs,  as  the  corolla  or  the  stamens. 

MEISSEN,  mis'sen:  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  15  m. 
below  Dresden.  Its  chief  building  is  the  cathedral, 
finest  Gothic  church  in  Saxony,  surmounted  by  an  ex¬ 
quisite  spire  of  open-work,  and  containing  many  monu¬ 
ments  of  very  early  times.  There  are  here  a  number 
of  brasses,  some  of  them  finer  than  any  in  England  or 
Flanders.  M.  was  founded  928  by  Henry  I.  of  Germany, 
as  a  bulwark  of  his  German  territories  against  the  Sla¬ 
vonians,  and  was  long  the  cap.  of  the  markgrafdom  of 
M.  which  was  subsequently  merged  in  the  duchy  of  Sax¬ 
ony.  Otto  I.  founded  the  cathedral.  It  was  burned 
down  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c. ;  rebuilt  1266-93; 
since  which  time  it  has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire  anu 
restored.  The  castle,  on  a  precipitous  rock,  was  rebuilt 
1471,  and  1710  was  converted  into  a  porcelain  factory. 
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but  has  recently  been  restored  to  more  dignified  uses. 
Other  manufactures  are  iron,  machinery,  pottery,  and 
ivory  carving.  The  commune  of  Colin  was  united  on  1901, 
Jan.  1.  Pop.  (1885)  15,474;  (1900)  31,434. 

MEISSONIER,  md-so-ne-d',  Jean  Louis  Ernest:  French 
painter:  1813,  Feb.  21 — 1891,  Jan.  31;  b.  Lyons;  pupil  of 
Leon  Cogniet,  in  Paris,  and  very  early  produced  works,  as 
Le  Petit  Hallbardier, which  his  later  fame  has  made  valuable. 
He  first  exhibited,  1834,  Les  Bourgeois  Flamands ,  but  was 
earliest  revealed  by  his  Le  Petit  Messager,  1836,  marked  by 
extreme  delicacy  of  execution  and  rare  thoughtfulness. 
Until  1840  his  work  was  modelled  on  the  great  Dutch 
painters,  and  1840-50  there  was  still  something  youthful 
in  his  work,  as,  e.g.,  in  The  Violoncello  Player.  But  soon 
after  1850  the  talent  of  M.  was  mature,  and  he  rose  to 
the  height  of  dramatic  and  historical  painting.  His  Les 
Bravos  gave  an  unsurpassable  rendering  of  human  vil¬ 
lainy.  In  1855  Prince  Albert  carried  home  to  England, 
from  the  Exposition  at  Paris,  M.’s  La  Rixe,  a  gift  to  the 
prince  from  Napoleon  III.  In  it  were  displayed  qualities 
which  M.  has  never  surpassed,  though  he  has  since  im¬ 
mensely  extended  his  field  of  vision,  and  has  become 
a  marvellous  painter  of  light.  M.  is  peculiar  in  his 
power  to  give  character  to  single  figures,  or  to  groups, 
in  repose  or  in  violent  action.  His  work  shows  great 
variety,  is  intellectual  and  intensely  truthful,  and  is  exe¬ 
cuted  slowly.  Three  of  the  greatest  of  his  pictures 
refer  to  Napoleon’s  campaigns — 1805,  or  Les  Cuirassiers, 
1807,  or  Friedland,  and  1814,  or  Retraite  de  Russie.  Hardly 
below  these  is  the  Napoleon  III.  at  Solferino.  A  small 
Napoleon  which  Mr.  Ruskin  bought  about  1864  for  £1,000 
he  sold  1882  for  £6,000.  In  1861  M.  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts.  He  had  obtained  a  third- 
class  medal  1840,  second-class  1841,  and  first-class  1843 
and  48.  In  1846  he  was  created  a  Kt.  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  1856  an  officer,  1867  commander.  At  the  Paris 
Exposition,  1885,  he  was  given  one  of  the  grand  medals 
of  honor.  In  the  year  previous,  a  collection  of  about 
two-thirds  of  his  pictures,  which  number  in  all  about 
200,  was  exhibited  in  Paris,  shortly  after  the  incident  of 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Mackay,  which  that  lady  threw  upon 
the  fire.  Several  of  the  finest  examples  of  M.’s  work  are 
in  Amer.  galleries. 

MEISTERSINGERS,  n.  mis'ter-  [Ger.,  master-singers] : 
successors  of  the  Minnesingers  (q.v.). 

MEITH,  or  Meath,  n.meth  :  a  boundary;  a  mark;  a 
sign;  a  landmark. 

MEK'HITAR,  or  Mech'itar  :  see  Mechitarists, 

MEKHONG,  md-kdng',  or  Meikhong,  ma-e-kong ',  or  Ma 
KiANG,  ma-ke-ang',  or  Cambodia,  kam-bo'di-a :  great  river 
of  Cochin-China  (q.v.). 

MEKLONG,  md-klongf:  town  of  Siam,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Meklong  river  with  the  w.  mouth  of  the  Menam, 
30  m.  s.w.  of  Bangkok.  The  province  furnishes  salt  for 
all  the  kingdom.  Pop,  of  M.  estimated  10,000. 
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MELA,  me’la,  Pomponius:  Latin  writer — the  first  who 
composed  a  strictly  geographical  work;  b.  Tingentera, 
in  southern  Spain;  believed  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  but  nothing  whatever  is  known 
concerning  him.  Mela’s  little  compendium,  whose  date 
was  probably  a.d.  43,  is  in  three  books,  and  is  entitled 
Be  Situ  Orbis.  The  text  is  greatly  corrupted,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  proper  names.  There  is  lack  of  sys¬ 
tem,  but  the  author  shows  a  creditable  research  and  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  use  of  authorities.  The  editio  princeps 
appeared  at  Milan  1471;  there  are  editions  by  Tschucke 
(1807),  Weichert  (1816),  Parthey  (1867).  Mela  was 
translated  into  English  as  long  ago  as  1585. 

MELACONITE,  n.  mel-ak'on-it,  or  Melac'onize,  n. 
-on-iz  [Gr.  melan ,  black;  Jconis,  powder]:  an  impure 
black  oxide  of  copper,  occurring  in  veins  in  powdery 
masses,  arising  probably  from  the  decomposition  of  other 
ores. 

MELADA,  n.  mel'a-da  [Sp.  pp.  of  melar,  to  candy — 
from  L.  mel,  honey]:  crude  or  impure  sugar,  as  it  comes 
from  the  pans,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 
molasses. 

MELiENA,  n.  mel-e'na  [Gr.  melaii,  black]:  in  med., 
the  discharge  of  black  blood  from  the  bowels. 

MELAIN,  n.  mel'd-in  [Gr.  melaina ,  blackness]:  black 
substance,  resembling  in  character  the  black  pigment  of 
the  eye,  obtained  from  the  so-called  ink  of  the  cuttle¬ 
fish.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  but  dissolves  in  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids. 

MELAINOTYPE.  See  Melanotype. 

MELALEU'CA.  See  Cajuput. 

MELAMPODE,  n.  mel'am-pod  [L.  melampo'dium — 
from  Gr.  melas,  black;  pous  or  poda,  a  foot]:  in  OE., 
black  hellebore. 

MELANCHO'LIA:  disease  involving  exaggeration  of 
the  natural  and  legitimate  feelings  of  grief,  despondency, 
and  apprehension,  which  become  morbid  where  the  emo¬ 
tion  is  without  a  cause,  disproportioned  to  the  actual 
cause,  or  so  intense  as  to  disturb  and  destroy  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  other  mental  powers.  This  dejection  and 
suffering  are  found  associated  with  exalted  sensations, 
or  delusions  as  to  the  personal  or  physical  condition  of 
the  individual,  which  originate  in  habitually  cherishing 
certain  impressions,  in  fixing  the  attention  upon  certain 
vital  processes,  which  may  be  unhealthful,  or  which  may 
become  so  by  the  very  concentration  of  thought  upon 
them.  The  patient  lives  in  fear  of  death;  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  is  differently  or  more  exquisitely  constructed 
than  those  around;  that  he  labors  under  some  foul  or 
fatal  disease;  that  he  is  destitute  of  strength  or  come¬ 
liness.  This  affection  prevails  at  maturity — at  the  period 
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of  greatest  activity  and  usefulness.  Toward  the  decline 
of  life — though  encountered  at  every  age — morbid  de¬ 
pression  often  assumes  the  form  of  religious  anxiety, 
despair,  remorse.  Defective  nutrition,  or  ansemia,  appears 
to  be  the  physical  state  with  which  the  great  majority, 
of  cases  of  melancholia  are  connected,  and  to  which  all 
modes  of  treatment  are  directed.  The  aspect  of  the 
melancholiac  corroborates  the  view  of  inanition  and  ex¬ 
haustion  as  its  cause.  The  surface  is  pale,  dry,  cold, 
attenuated,  even  insensible;  the  muscles  are  rigid;  the 
frame  is  bent;  the  eyes  sunk,  and  fixed  or  flickering;  the 
lips  parched  and  colorless.  There  is  a  sense  of  exhaustion 
or  pain  or  impending  dissolution.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  internal  agony 
is  there  an  obtuseness  or  angesthesia  to  wounds  or  ex¬ 
ternal  injuries.  Such  an  immunity  gives  in  lunatics  an 
indifference  to  the  most  grievous  forms  of  bodily  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  may  explain  certain  attempts  at  suicide  when 
most  painful  means  have  been  taken  to  destroy  life. 

MELANCHOLY,  n.  mel'dn-kol-i  [L.  melancholia — from 
Gr.  melangcholxa,  black  bile — from  melan,  black;  chole, 
bile:  Sp.  melancolia:  F.  melancolxe ]:  dejection  or  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits;  a  gloomy  state  of  mind:  Adj.  dismal; 
dejected;  calamitous;  low-spirited;  mournful.  Mel'an- 
chol'ic,  a.  -kdl'xk,  depressed;  dejected.  Mel'ancho'lia, 
n.  -ko'lx-a,  a  variety  of  insanity  (see  above). — Syn.  of 
‘melancholy,  a.’:  sad;  dispirited;  melancholic;  gloomy; 
fanciful;  unhappy;  disconsolate;  afflictive;  hypochon¬ 
driac  or  hypochondriacal;  heavy;  doleful;  sombre;  un¬ 
fortunate. 

MELANCHTHON,  me-lank’thon,  Ger.  ma-lanch'ton, 
Philip:  Luther’s  fellow-laborer  in  the  Reformation:  1497, 
Feb.  16 — 1560,  Apr.  19;  by  Bretten,  in  the  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  now  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  His  name 
was  originally  Schwarzerd  (black  earth),  of  which  Me- 
lanchthon  is  a  Greek  translation.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  philosophy  1512.  In  the  same  year  he 
went  to  Tubingen,  studied  theology,  took  the  degree  of 
master,  and  1514  gave  lectures  on  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  and  the  classics.  About  this  time,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  Greek  grammar.  On  his  relative  Reuchlin’s 
recommendation,  he  was  appointed,  1518,  professor  of 
the  Greek  language  and  literature  in  Wittenberg.  He 
soon  decided  in  favor  of  the  Reformation,  and  brought 
to  the  aid  of  Luther  great  attainments  in  learning,  great 
acuteness  in  dialectics  and  exegesis,  remarkable  power 
both  of  clear  thinking  and  of  clearly  expressing  his 
thoughts,  and,  with  all,  a  gentleness  and  moderation  that 
most  advantageously  tempered  Luther’s  vehemence.  In 
1521  he  published  his  Loci  Communes  Eerum  Theologi- 
carum,  the  first  great  Protestant  work  on  dogmatic  the¬ 
ology.  It  passed  through  more  than  50  editions  during 
the  author’s  life.  In  1530  he  made  a  most  important 
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contribution  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  (q.v.).  In  1541  he  went  to  Worms,  and 
soon  afterward  to  Ratisbon,  to  conduct  the  cause  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  conferences  there.  But  the  influence 
of  the  papal  legate  counteracted  all  his  efforts  for  a 
peaceful  accommodation,  and  his  own  party  were  much 
dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  concessions  which  he  made. 
After  Luther’s  death,  Melanchthon  lost  in  some  measure 
the  confidence  of  some  of  the  Protestants,  by  those  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  which  his  anxiety  for 
peace  led  him  to  make;  while  the  zealous  Lutherans  were 
no  less  displeased  because  of  his  approximation  to  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin  on  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Melanchthon 
was  always  greatly  under  Luther’s  influence,  yet  from 
time  to  time  he  developed  modifications  of  Luther’s  doc¬ 
trine;  and  indeed  his  owrn  views,  though  always  clearly 
evangelical,  passed  through  varying  philosophical  phases. 
His  consent,  conditionally  given,  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Augsburg  Interim  (q.v.)  in  Saxony,  1549,  led  to 
painful  disputes  within  the  Protestant  ranks;  and  he 
was  involved  in  various  controversies,  which  filled  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  with  disquietude.  He  died  at  Wit¬ 
tenberg.  Melanchthon,  though  gentle,  was  emotional  and 
excitable.  He  was  conciliatory  in  the  extreme.  As  a  pub¬ 
lic  teacher,  he  was  exceedingly  admired,  and  students 
flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  theologian  and  scholar,  and  in  his  habits,  if  not 
in  his  opinions,  was  the  precursor  of  those  acute  and 
laborious  divines  who  have  in  modern  times  shed  so  much 
lustre  on  the  German  Church.  The  most  complete  edition 
of  his  works  (which  comprise  a  Greek  and  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar,  editions  of  and  commentaries  on  several  classics 
and  the  Septuagint,  biblical  commentaries,  doctrinal  and 
ethical  works,  official  documents,  declarations,  disserta¬ 
tions,  responses,  and  a  very  extensive  correspondence 
with  friends  and  the  leading  men  of  the  age)  is  that  by 
Bretschneider  in  Corpus  Reformatorum  (28  vols.  1834- 
60).  Melanchthon’s  life  has  been  written  by  his  friend 
Camerarius  (1566),  and  frequently  since — e.g.,  by 
Matthes,  Nitzsch,  and  Schmidt. 

MELANCHTHONIAN,  n.  mel-dngk-tho'ni-an:  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Melanchthon,  in  his  use  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy. 

MELANESIA,  mel-a-ne'shi-a:  division  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  inhabited  by  the  Papuan  race:  see  Poly¬ 
nesia. 

MELANGE,  n.  md-ldngzh'  [F.]:  a  mixture;  a  medley. 

MELANIN,  n.  mel'd-nin  [Gr.  melan,  black]:  the  black 
pigment  found  in  the  eye;  also  in  the  skin,  hair,  and 
other  parts,  especially  of  the  negro. 

MEL'ANISM:  an  excess  of  pigment  in  the  skin  and 
its  appendages,  producing  real  or  comparative  blackness; 
the  opposite  of  albinism  (q.v.).  Melanism  is  less  fre* 
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quent  than  albinism,  but  more  inclined  to  affect  large 
numbers  of  individuals  of  a  species,  forming  melanistic 
varieties.  A  conspicuous  example  is  afforded  by  the 
American  ‘black’  squirrels,  which  are  melanistic  varieties 
of  various  species,  especially  the  fox-squirrel  ( Sciurus 
niger )  and  the  gray  squirrel  ( S .  carolinensis) .  These  va¬ 
rieties  prevail  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  as  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  upper  Mississippi  valley, 
and  rarely  occur  elsewhere.  Thus  a  black  squirrel  is  al¬ 
most  unknown  in  New  England  or  the  Hudson  valley. 
Another  familiar  example  is  found  in  the  black  leopards, 
Which  in  a  direct  light  seem  absolutely  black,  but  under 
reflected  light  betray  a  pattern  of  spots  similar  to  those 
of  the  ordinary  leopard.  Such  examples,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  melanistic  animals,  often  occur  in  the  same 
litter  of  young  with  normal  forms.  In  many  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  butterflies,  melanistic  tendencies  are 
developed  under  certain  conditions,  especially  of  excessive 
moisture.  The  dark  color  of  the  negroid  human  races  is 
of  this  nature,  and  is  greatest  in  those  inhabiting  warm 
moist  regions.  The  pigments  in  the  skin  are  mainly  of 
the  class  called  melanins,  which  produce  dark  hues.  Total 
abnormal  melanism  in  man  is  unknown,  but  cases  of 
partial  melanism  are  on  record.  In  one  instance  one-half 
of  the  face  was  white,  the  other  black.  The  cause  of  this 
condition  is  unknown.  Melanoderma,  chloasma,  and  liver- 
spots  are  terms  applied  to  irregularly  shaped  yellow, 
brown,  and  black  colorations  of  the  skin.  Some  of  these 
spots  are  due  to  scratching  following  .the  bites  of  body- 
vermin,  to  prolonged  pressure  upon  a  portion  of  the  skin, 
prolonged  use  internally  of  preparations  of  silver,  to 
racial  admixture,  general  diseases,  such  as  cancer  or 
tuberculosis,  etc. 

MELANITE,  n.  mel’an-lt  [Gr.  melan,  black]:  a  variety 
of  garnet  of  a  grayish-black  color.  Melanitic,  a.  mel'- 
an-it'ik,  pertaining  to  melanite. 

MELANO,  or  Melan,  prefix  [Gr.  melanos ]:  black. 

MELANOCHROITE,  n.  mel'an-olc'rd-it  [Gr.  melan, 
black;  chroa,  color]:  a  mineral,  chromate  of  lead,  occur¬ 
ring  in  rhombic  prisms,  and  massive,  of  a  deep  hyacinth 
red. 

MELANOCOMOUS,  a.  mel-a-nolc'o-mus  [Gr.  melanos, 
black;  lcome,  hair]:  black-haired;  having  very  dark  or 
black  hair. 

MELANOPATHY,  n.  -op'a-thi:  a  disease  of  the  skin, 
consisting  in  the  augmentation  of  black  pigment,  gener¬ 
ally  in  patches. 

MELANORRHCEA,  mel'an-o-re'a :  genus  of  trees  of 
natural  order  Anacardiacece. — To  this  genus  belongs  the 
Black  Varnish  Tree  ( M .  usitata )  of  Burmah  and 
northeastern  India,  called  Theet-tsee  or  Zitsi  in  Burmah, 
and  Khew  in  Munipoor.  It  is  a  very  large  tree,  attaining 
a  height  of  100  ft.,  with  large,  leathery,  simple,  entire. 
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deciduous  leaves,  and  axillary  panicles  of  flowers.  It 
yields  a  viscid  rust-colored  juice,  which  becomes  black  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  excessively  acrid, 
causing  swellings  with  much  pain  and  fever  if  it  touches 
the  skin.  It  is  valued  as  a  varnish  for  painting  boats, 
and  vessels  intended  to  contain  liquids;  also  as  a  size- 
glue  in  gilding.  Is  a  considerable  article  of  trade  in 
India  and  Burmah. 

MELANOSIS,  n.  mel'dn-o'sis  [Gr.  melas  or  melan, 
black]:  in  med.,  a  disease  characterized  by  a  deposit  of 
black  or  blackish-brown  matter,  occurring  in  various 
forms  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Mel'anot'ic,  a. 
-dt'xk,  pertaining  to  or  having  the  character  of  melanosis. 
For  Melanotic  Cancer  or  Melanie  Cancer  (Melanosis),  see 
Cancer. 

MELANOTYPE,  n.  me-lan'o-tip  [prefix  melano;  Eng. 
type]:  in  photog.,  a  process  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  black  ground  of  varnished  sheet-iron  supporting  the 
collodion  which  receives  the  picture. 

MELANOUS,  a.  meVa-nus  [Gr.  melan,  stem  of  melas, 
black]:  word  introduced  by  Dr.  Pritchard  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  ‘brunette/ 

MELANTERITE,  n.  mel-an’ter-xt  [Gr.  melan,  black]: 
the  mineralogical  term  for  the  native  sulphate  of  iron. 

MELANTHACE/E,  mel-dn-thd'se-e:  natural  order  of 
endogenous  plants;  containing  bulbous,  tuberous,  and 
fibrous-rooted  plants,  with  or  without  stems,  and  having 
parallel-veined  leaves  which  are  sheathing  at  the  base. 
The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  generally  divisible  into  three 
pieces. — There  are  about  130  known  species,  natives  of 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  most  abundant  in  northern 
countries.  Some  resemble  crocuses,  and  some  are  like 
small  lilies.  The  order  is  characterized  by  great  preva¬ 
lence  of  poisonous  qualities.  Some  of  the  species  are 
used  in  medicine,  particularly  Colchicum  (q.v.),  White 
Hellebore  ( Veratrum  album:  see  Hellebore),  and  Saba- 
dilla  (q.v.).  The  root  of  Eelonias  dioica  is  used  in 
North  America  as  an  anthelmintic  and  tonic  bitter.  The 
plant  grows  in  wet  places,  and  is  called  Starwort  and 
Blazing  Star,  also  Unicorn’s  Horn  and  Devil’s  Bit. 

MELANURE,  n.  md'lan-ur  [F.  melanure — from  Gr. 
melan,  black;  oura,  a  tail]:  a  small  fish  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

MELANURUS.  See  Melanure. 

MELA-ROSA,  meVa-ro'za:  fruit  of  the  genus  Citrus, 
and  probably  a  variety  of  the  Lime  (q.v.);  cultivated  in 
Italy.  It  receives  its  name  from  its  fragrance  being 
thought  to  resemble  that  of  the  rose.  It  is  a  small  flat¬ 
tened  fruit,  with  a  protuberance  at  the  tip,  from  which 
many  raised  ribs  proceed  in  star-like  form  to  the  circum¬ 
ference.  The  skin  is  yellow,  thin,  and  adheres  closely 
to  the  pulp. 
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MELASMA,  n.  mel-az'ma  [Gr.  melasma,  a  black  spot]: 
a  blackening  or  darkening;  in  med.,  a  black  spot  on  the 
lower  extremities,  especially  of  old  people. 

MELASTOMACEiE,  mel-ds-to-ma' se-e :  natural  order 
of  exogenous  plants,  containing  about  1,200  known  spe¬ 
cies;  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  natives  mostly 
of  w^arm  climates,  though  a  few  are  found  in  temperate 
parts  of  North  America.  They  have  opposite  undivided 
leaves,  destitute  of  dots.  The  flowers  are  regular. — 'None 
of  the  melastomaceae  possess  poisonous  properties;  some 
are  used  in  dyeing;  the  gratefully  acid  leaves  of  some 
are  cooked  and  eaten — particularly  those  of  species  of 
Medinilla  and  Astronia  papetaria  in  the  Malay  archi¬ 
pelago;  some  yield  eatable  and  pleasant  fruits,  as  Blakea 
triplinervis  in  Guiana,  Clidemia  hirta  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  Memecylon  edule  in  Coromandel.  The  wood  of  some 
is  tough  and  hard. 

-  MELAZ'ZO.  See  Milazzo. 

MEL'BA,  Nellie:  Australian  prima  donna:  b.  Mel¬ 
bourne,  1865,  May  19.  She  studied  there  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Ladies’  College;  then  took  up  music  under  Mar- 
chesi  in  Paris.  On  Oct.  15,  1887,  she  made  her  debut  in 
Brussels  in  ‘Rigoletto’;  at  that  time  gave  up  her  family 
name  Mitchell  and  took  the  stage  name  Melba,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  name  of  her  native 
city;  in  1889  appeared  in  Paris  at  the  Opera,  where  she 
stayed  for  three  years,  during  which  she  appeared  in 
London  in  Italian  repertoire;  and  after  1892  toured 
Europe  and  America.  Her  best  roles  -are  Ophelia,  Juli¬ 
ette,  Lucia  and  Nedda  in  V  Pagliacci. 

MELBOURNE,  MeVbern:  city,  capital  of  the  original 
state  of  Victoria,  Australia;  situated  chiefly  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Yarra-Yarra,  about  9  m.  by  water 
and  2  m.  by  land  above  its  mouth,  in  the  spacious  bay 
of  Port  Phillip;  lat.  37°  48'  s.,  long.  144°  58'  e.  Its 
streets  are  straight,  regular,  and  wide;  and  are  paved, 
macadamized,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  gas  and 
fresh  water.  Collins  street,  one  of  the  leading  thorough¬ 
fares,  is  one-third  wider  than  Broadway,  New  York.  Mel¬ 
bourne  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  contains  many 
fine  churches.  Perhaps  nothing  gives  stronger  testimony 
to  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mel¬ 
bourne  than  the  rapidity  with  which  so  many  noble  insti¬ 
tutions  as  adorn  the  city  have  sprung  up.  Among  these, 
one  of  the  chief  is  the  university,  with  annual  endow¬ 
ment  from  the  stae  of  £9,000,  and  possessing  valuable 
scholarships  and  exhibitions.  It  is  a  large  building,  in 
the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  and  is  surrounded  by  ex¬ 
tensive  grounds.  It  was  opened  1855,  Apr.,  and  has  a 
considerable  attendance  of  students  in  arts,  law,  en¬ 
gineering,  etc.  The  post-office,  a  magnificent  structure, 
in  Italian  style,  elaborately  ornamented  with  sculpture, 
was  built  1859.  The  Yan-Yean  waterworks,  by  which 
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water  is  conveyed  by  iron  pipes  from  a  distance  of  18  m., 
were  opened  1857.  The  Parliament  Houses  were  erected 
1855,  at  a  cost  of  £400,000.  The  buildings  for  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  1880  cost  about  £70,000.  Besides  those  men¬ 
tioned,  the  chief  institutions  are  the  Melbourne  Hospital, 
the  Benevolent  Asylum,  the  Immigrants’  Home,  the  Ser¬ 
vants’  Home,  the  Orphan  Asylums,  the  Lying-in  Hospital, 
Treasury,  County  and  City  Courts,  Public  Library,  Cus¬ 
tom-house,  Barracks,  Picture  Gallery,  the  numerous  richly 
ornamented  banks,  the  Grammar-school,  Scotch  College, 
besides  many  other  educational  establishments  and  nu¬ 
merous  literary  and  scientific  institutions  and  societies. 
There  are  three  daily  newspapers,  two  evening  journals, 
and  several  weeklies  and  monthlies.  The  ecclesiastical 
buildings  include  an  Anglican  Cathedral,  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Cathedral;  the  Scots  Church,  with  a  fine  steeple;  and 
several  other  fine  churches.  There  are  several  ‘sky¬ 
scraper’  office  and  store  buildings;  many  banks  and  busi¬ 
ness  premises  are  attractive.  Charitable  and  benevolent 
institutions  are  numerous.  There  are  several  parks  and 
other  grounds  for  public  recreation,  and  among  these  the 
Botanic  Garden  deserves  special  notice  on  account  of  its 
extent  (100  acres),  its  beauty,  and  the  value  of  its  col¬ 
lection  of  trees  and  plants.  The  beautiful  Fitzroy  Gar¬ 
dens  also  deserve  special  mention.  Melbourne  is  the  centre 
of  about  a  dozen  converging  lines  of  railway,  several, 
however,  being  only  suburban  lines.  The  temperature  is 
moderate;  the  mean  of  the  year  being  50°,  and  the  varia¬ 
tion  between  the  average  temperature  of  January  (mid¬ 
summer)  and  July  (winter),  19°.  The  annual  rainfall 
is  about  32.33  in.  Melbourne  occupies  the  first  rank 
among  the  ports  of  the  British  colonies,  and  is  the  most 
important  trading  town  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
chief  exports  are  gold,  silver,  wool,  hides,  cattle,  and 
sheep.  Six-sevenths  of  the  entire  commerce  of  the 
colony  is  carried  on  by  Melbourne.  Vessels  drawing  24 
ft.  can  come  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yarra-Yarra,  but 
are  unable  to  ascend  the  river,  on  account  of  two  bars 
which  obstruct  its  course.  Improvements  in  recent  years 
give  clear  passage  to  the  city  for  vessels  drawing  16  ft. 
Melbourne,  however,  is  connected  with  Sandridge,  on 
Port  Phillip,  by  a  railway  2  m.  long.  The  chief  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  of  Melbourne  are  flour-mills,  tallowT- 
boiling  works,  and  brass  and  iron  foundries.  It  is  the 
see  of  an  Episcopal  bishop  and  a  Roman  Catholic  arch¬ 
bishop. 

Port  Phillip,  on  which  Melbourne  is  situated,  is  a 
spacious  and  beautiful  inlet  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Australia,  and  is  35  m.  long  by 
about  25  m.  broad.  Its  entrance,  only  2  m.  in  width,  is 
formed  by  two  projecting  promontories,  called  the  Heads; 
and  on  these  promontories  strong  fortifications  were 
erected  1861.  Navigation  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  is 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  foul  ground  on  either  side, 
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and  the  violence  of  the  ebb  and  flood  tides,  due  to  the 

unevenness  of  the  bottom. 

Melbourne  was  colonized  1835,  and  received  its  name 
from  Lord  Melbourne,  then  the  British  prime  minister, 

1837.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  1847,  and  in  1851 
capital  of  the  newly  formed  colony  of  Victoria.  For  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Victoria  1851,  which  gave  such  a 
surprising  impetus  to  the  material  prosperity  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  see  Victoria.  A  centennial  exhibition  was  held 
in  1888  in  celebration  of  the  founding  (in  1788)  of  the 
Australian  colonies.  A  great  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital  took  place  in  1890,  and  a  strike  by  the  labor- 
unionists  took  place  on  a  very  extensive  scale  both  in 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  In  1892-3,  Melbourne 
suffered  severely  from  commercial  depression,  financial 
crises,  and  banking  disasters.  The  first  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Australia  was  opened  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  building  1901,  May  9,  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
York  (now  Prince  of  Wales).  Pop.  (1901)  city  proper 
63,380,  with  suburbs  493,956. 

MELBOURNE,  William  Lamb,  Viscount:  English 
Prime  Minister:  1779,  Mar.  15 — 1848,  Nov.  24;  b.  Lon¬ 
don;  second  son  of  Sir  Peniston  Lamb,  of  Brocket  Hall, 

Herts,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  His  university 
education  he  received  first  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
next  at  Glasgow,  where  he  studied  jurisprudence  and 
politics.  He  entered  the  house  of  commons  1805,  and 
joined  the  whig  opposition,  under  the  leadership  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  He  accepted  the  chief  secretary¬ 
ship  of  Ireland  in  Canning’s  government,  and  this  partial 
alienation  from  the  whigs  was  increased  when  he  not 
only  took  office  under  Lord  Goderich,  but  remained  for  a 
short  time  in  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton.  In  1828  the  death  of  his  father  transferred  him  to  ' 

the  upper  house.  In  1830  he  accepted  the  seals  of  the 
home  office  in  the  government  of  Earl  Grey,  but  his  ad¬ 
ministration  was  not  popular  or  successful.  1834,  July, 

Earl  Grey  retired,  and  William  IV.  sent  for  Melbourne. 

In  Nov.,  the  king  chose  to  consider  the  removal  of  Lord 
Althorp  to  the  upper  house  as  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry,  and  sent  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to 
form  a  conservative  administration.  But  the  house  of 
commons  resented  the  interference  of  the  crown;  and 
a  new  parliament  having  shattered  the  new  government, 
Melbourne  again  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  1837,  it  became  the 
duty  of  Melbourne  to  advise  the  young  sovereign  in  the 
various  duties  of  her  high  station.  In  1841  his  govern¬ 
ment  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  there¬ 
after  Melbourne  took  little  part  in  public  affairs.  He  had 
little  oratorical  faculty,  and  was  ineffective  as  a  speaker, 
but  his  cordial  frankness  of  manner  made  him  many 
friends.  He  possessed  classical  tastes  and  rare  social 
qualities.  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  second  letter  to 
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Archdeacon  Singleton,  described  his  character  with  an 
exquisite  mixture  of  sarcasm  and  compliment.  He 
married  (1805)  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough, 
who,  under  the  title  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  (1785-1828), 
attained  some  celebrity  as  a  novel-writer  and  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Lord  Byron. 

MELCHISIDICIAN,  n.  mel-kiz-i-di'shan  [from  Melchiz - 
edek  (q.v.),Heb.  Malki-tsedheq,  King  of  righteousness]:  in 
chh.  hist.,  one  of  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  third  c«  who 
affirmed  Melchizedec  was  the  power  of  God,  and  superior 
to  Christ ;  and  that  he  sustained  the  office  of  an  inter¬ 
cessor  for  angels  in  heaven,  as  Christ  did  for  men  on  earth. 

MELCHITES,  mel'klts :  Christians  in  Syria  and  other 
parts  of  the  East,  who,  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
the  pope  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
adhere  to  the  liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  They  conduct  divine  service  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  and  receive  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  both  kinds. 
Their  priests  may  be  married  before  ordination,  but  not 
their  bishops.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  Aleppo  and 
Damascus.  Their  patriarch  resides  at  Damascus.  The 
name  M.  (Royalists)  dates  from  the  5th  c.,  when  they 
were  supported  by  the  emperors  against  the  Monophy- 
sites  (q.v.). 

MELCHIZEDEK,  mel-kizfe-dek  (King  of  righteousness) : 
‘King  of  Salem,  and  Priest  of  the  Most  High  God' 
(Gen.  xiv.  18-20),  who  met  Abraham  returning  from  his 
victory  over  the  kings,  and  blessed  him,  and  to  whom 
Abraham  gave  tithes:  seeHeb.  vii.  3.  The  majestic  and 
mysterious  figure  of  this  royal  priest,  appearing  without 
recorded  genealogy,  and  whose  priestly  office,  far  ante¬ 
dating  the  Mosaic  law,  could  be  traced  to  no  human  or¬ 
dination  or  succession,  caused  him  to  be  set  forth  in  Ps. 
cx.  (comp.  Matt.  xxii.  42-46)  and  in  Heb.  vi.  20  and  Heb. 
vii.  as  a  prefigurement  of  the  Messiah,  the  uncreated 
King  and  Priest.  Some  have  sought  to  identify  M.  with 
Shem,  sole  survivor  of  the  deluge ;  some  have  deemed 
him  a  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  human  form  : 
such  conjectures  are  interesting,  but  vain. 

MELCH'THAL,  Arnold  von  :  see  Sempach. 

MEL'COMBE  RE'GIS  and  WEY'MOUTH :  see  Wey¬ 
mouth. 

MELDER,  n.  mel'der  [Icel.  meldr,  flour  or  corn  in  the 
mill;  mala,  to  grind]:  corn  or  grain  of  any  kind  sent  to 
the  mill  to  be  ground;  the  quantity  of  corn  or  meal 
ground  at  one  time; 

MELEAGER,  mer-le-a'jer:  legendary  Greek  hero:  see 
Jalydonian  Boar  :  Atalanta. 

flfliELEAGRINA :  see  Pearl  Oyster. 
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MELEAGRIS,  n.  mele-d'grts  [L.,  a  guinea  fowl— -from 
Gr.  Meleagros,  the  son  of  (Eneus,  and  one  of  the  combat¬ 
ants  at  the  Calydonian  boar-hunt.  It  is  fabled  that  his 
sisters  were  changed  into  guinea-fowl,  whence  the  scien¬ 
tific  name  of  the  genus]:  a  turkey ;  genus  of  gallinaceous 
birds  of  the  family  Meleagridce,  of  which  it  is  the  type. 

MELEE,  n.  mafia  [F.  melee]:  a  crowding  and  confused 
fighting ;  a  scuffle  between  a  number  of  persons ;  a  con¬ 
fused  debate. 

MELEGNANO,  mdrlen-yd'nb,  or  Malegnano,  ma-Ven- 
ya'no,  formerly  Marignano,  md-ren-yd'nd  :  town  of  n. 
Italy,  10  m.  s.e.  of  Milan :  pop.  5,500.— M.  is  famous  as 
the  scene  of  a  great  victory  by  Francis  I.  of  France  over 
the  Swiss  and  Milanese  1515,  Sep. :  more  than  20,000 
men  were  slain.  This  conflict  has  been  termed  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Giants.  Francis  accepted  the  honor  of  knight¬ 
hood  on  the  field  from  the  Chevalier  Bayard. — A  second 
battle  was  fought  here  1859,  June  8,  between  a  French 
force  of  16,000  men,  under  Marshal  Baraguay  d’Hilliers, 
and  a  body  of  Austrian  troops,  in  which  the  latter  were 
routed  with  a  loss  of  about  1,400  killed  and  wounded. 

MELENA :  see  Melina. 

MELENDEZ  VALDES,  md-len'deth  val'deth,  Don  Juan  : 
distinguished  Spanish  poet :  1754,  Mar.  11 — 1817,  May  24 ; 
b.  at  the  village  of  Ribera  del  Fresno,  in  Estremadura. 
He  studied  at  Madrid ;  and  subsequently  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  the  poet  Cadalso,  and 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English.  It  was  Locke, 
he  said,  who  first  taught  him  to  reason,  and  his  writings 
contain  imitations  of  Pope,  Thomson,  and  Young.  In  his 
earlier  period,  he  wrote  admirable  Anacreontics  in  praise 
of  student-life ;  his  descriptive  poetry  also  is  excellent. 
His  style  and  sentiment  are  simple  and  natural ;  and  the 
national  idioms  are  used  with  singular  grace  and  vigor. 
The  first  collection  of  his  verses  appeared  1785,  and  soon 
became  very  popular.  Four  years  before  this  publica¬ 
tion,  M.  V.  was  appointed  prof,  at  Salamanca,  and  high 
political  honors  seemed  in  store  for  him ;  but  during  the 
French  invasion  he  allowed  himself  to  be  cajoled  by 
Murat,  and  afterward  by  Joseph  Bonaparte — a  weakness 
as  disastrous  as  it  was  discreditable.  When  the  invaders 
were  driven  out  of  the  peninsula,  the  unhappy  poet  was 
forced  to  accompany  them.  He  died  in  poverty,  a  pro¬ 
scribed  traitor,  at  Montpellier.  M.  V.’s  Anacreontics  are 
the  Avritings  on  which  his  fame  rests,  and  they  have  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  title  of  Restaurador  del  Pamaso. 

MELETIANS,  me-le'shi-anz :  Christian  sect  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  from  the  beginning  of  the  4th  c.  till  the 
5th  c. ;  followers  of  Meletius  or  Melitius,  bp.  of  Lycopolis, 
in  Thebais  (abt.  260 — abt.  326).  They  called  themselves 
the  Church  of  the  Martyrs,  refusing  to  receive  on  repent¬ 
ance  and  penance  many  Christians  who  in  the  persecu¬ 
tion  under  Diocletian  had  been  led  to  renounce  their 
faith.  This  refusal  divided  the  M.  from  the  church. 

MELFI,  mel'fe  •  ancient  episcopal  town  of  s.  Italy, 
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province  of  Potenza,  32  rn.  s.  of  Foggia,  on  a  feeder  of 
the  Ofanto  (an<*.  Aufidus).  It  is  on  a  bed  of  lava  n.e  of 
the  lofty  (3,000  ft.)  volcanic  Monte  Volture,  now  extinct, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  deep  ravine.  The  mag¬ 
nificent  cathedral,  erected  1155,  was  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  an  earthquake  1851,  which  at  the  same  time 
levelled  many  fine  buildings,  public  and  private,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  about  1,000  persons.  The  only  evidences  of  vol¬ 
canic  action  are  the  severity  of  the  earthquakes  which 
occasionally  desolate  the  district,  and  the  emission  at 
times  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases  from  the  lakes  in 
the  old  crater  of  the  volcano,  throwing  up  columns  of 
water,  accompanied  by  internal  rumblings.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  generally  takes  place  when  Vesuvius  is  in  activ¬ 
ity.  The  district  around  the  city  is  celebrated  for  its 
wine.  Pop.  of  M.  11,725. 

MELIACE2E,  mel-l-d'se-e :  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants ;  containing  nearly  200  known  species,  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  mostly  tropical. 
Many  of  the  species  possess  bitter,  astringent,  and  tonic 
properties ;  some  are  used  in  medicine ;  the  seeds  of 
some  yield  useful  oil ;  some  are  poisonous ;  some  yield 
pleasant  fruits;  the  wood  of  some  is  valuable.  See 
Carapa. — The  Lanseh  is  the  most  esteemed  fruit  of  this 
order;  and  next  to  it  is  Milnea  edulis,  a  fruit  of  n.e. 
India,  of  which  the  edible  part  is  the  large  succulent  aril. 
— The  Cape  Ash  (Ekebergia  Capensis )  is  noticeable  among 
the  timber  trees  of  this  order :  it  has  a  trunk  two  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  yields  excellent  tough  timber,  useful  for 
many  purposes. — Melia  Azedarach,  a  tree  about  40  ft.  high, 
with  large  bipinnate  leaves,  native  of  Syria  and  other 
parts  of  the  East,  has  long  been  planted  as  an  ornamental 
tree  in  s.  Europe,  and  is  now  common  in  the  southern 
states  of  the  American  Union.  Its  flowers  are  in  large 
spikes,  and  very  fragrant.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a 
cherry,  somewhat  elongated,  pale  yellow,  containing  a 
brown  nut.  The  nuts  are  bored  and  strung  for  beads  in 
Rom.  Cath.  countries,  whence  the  tree  is  often  called 
Bead  Tree.  It  is  known  also  as  Pride  of  India,  and  is 
sometimes  erroneously  called  Persian  Lilac.  The  fruit 
is  sweetish  and  not  poisonous,  though  generally  reputed 
so.  The  bark  of  the  root,  which  is  bitter  and  nauseous, 
is  used  as  an  anthelmintic.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Neem  Tree  or  Margosa  Tree  {Azadirachta  Indica)  yields 
a  fixed  oil,  which  is  bitter,  stimulant,  and  anthelmintic. 
The  bark  is  a  valuable  tonic.  The  leaves  are  universally 
used  in  India  for  poultices. 

MELIBCEAN,  a.  mel'i-be'an  [L.  MeRbceus,  one  of  the  two 
interlocutory  speakers  in  Virgil’s  first  Eclogue]:  consist¬ 
ing  of  alternate  stanzas  or  speeches ;  alternate,  as  stanzas 
or  speeches. 

MELICERIS,  n.  mel'i-s&ris  [Gr.  melikens,  a  tumor  on 
the  head — from  meli,  honey;  keros,  wax]:  in  surg.,  a 
tumor  inclosed  in  a  cystis,  and  consisting  of  matter  like 
honey.  Melicerous,  a.  mel-is'er-us,  pertaining  to  a 
tumor  containing  matter  like  honey. 
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MELIC-GRASS,  menk-  [L.  mel;  Gr.  meli,  honey],  (Mel 
ica) :  delicate  genus  of  grasses  growing  in  the  shade  of 
woods,  of  order  Graminece;  having  a  lax  panicle,  and 
spikelets  of  2-5  awnless  florets,  of  which  one  generally  is 
imperfect.  M.  unijlora  is  of  graceful  and  delicate  appear¬ 
ance  :  cattle  are  fond  of  it.  M.  nutans  is  less  common. 
M.  altissima ,  a  Siberian  species,  growing  to  the  height 
of  3  or  4  ft.,  has  been  introduced  in  parts  of  Europe,  and 
yields  a  considerable  bulk  of  herbage :  it  is  perennial. 

MELICOCOA,  mel-i-kok'a  :  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  of 
nat.  order  Sapindacece ;  one  of  which,  M.  bijuga,  native  of 
the  W.  Indies,  is  there  universally  cultivated  for  its  fruit. 
It  is  called  the  Honey  Berry  and  the  Jamaica  Bullace 
Plum;  by  the  Spaniards,  Monos;  by  the  Dutch,  Knipnee. 
It  is  16  to  20  ft.  high.  The  fruit  is  jet-black,  about  the 
size  of  a  bullace.  The  seeds  are  roasted,  and  eaten  like 
chestnuts.  Other  species  of  M.  yield  eatable  fruits. 

MELIKOFF,  mel'i-kof,  LORIS-,  Michael  Tarielovich, 
Count:  1826,  Jan.  1—1888.  Dec.  26:  soldier;  b.  Transcau¬ 
casia.  He  was  of  Armenian  origin,  educated  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  joined  the  hussars  at  St.  Petersburg,  served  in  the 
Crimean  war  as  col.,  commanding  a  regt.  of  light  cavalry, 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Kars,  and  was  given  command 
of  the  place,  with  rank  of  gen.  In  the  Caucasus  campaign 
against  Shamyl,  conducted  by  Muravieff,  M.  served  with 
distinction,  and  1860  he  was  made  gov.gen.  at  Vladi- 
Kavkas,  in  Caucasia.  In  active  service,  as  adjt.gen. 
under  Grand  Duke  Michael,  in  the  Turko-Russian  war,  he 
had  chief  direction  of  the  operations  of  the  army  of  the 
Caucasus,  captured  Ardahan  1877,  May,  and  Kars  in 
Nov.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  made  count.  His  next 
service  was  in  measures,  1879,  for  checking  the  plague  on 
the  Volga,  where  he  was  sent  as  gov.gen. ;  and  when,  in 
Apr.  of  the  same  year,  the  nihilist  disturbances  pro¬ 
voked  the  application  of  martial  law  at  six  principal 
centres  of  the  empire,  M.  was  intrusted  with  this  duty 
at  Kharkov.  The  nihilist  attempt,  1880,  Feb.  17,  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  czar,  by  exploding  a  mine  under  the  dining¬ 
room  of  the  winter  palace,  led  to  the  naming  of  M.,  Feb. 
24,  as  head  of  a  supreme  executive  commission  of  safety, 
clothed  with  almost  unlimited  power.  The  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  celebration  (Mar.  2)  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  czar’s  accession,  M.  was  shot  at  by  an  assassin,  but 
not  hit.  The  efforts  of  M.  to  check  nihilism  wereaccom- 
panied  by  plans  for  liberal  reform.  The  special  commis¬ 
sion  was  abolished  1880,  Aug.,  and  M.  named  minister  oi 
the  interior.  He,  however,  in  Sep.,  warned  the  journals 
against  discussing  constitutional  reforms,  and  when, 
early  in  1881,  he  had  begun  to  execute  his  scheme  for 
giving  limited  rights  to  the  people  and  removing  social 
grievances,  the  success,  Mar.  13,  of  a  new  plot  to  kill  the 
czar,  defeated  his  plans0  The  new  czar  was  reluctant 
to  even  consider  M.’s  proposals,  and  issued  May  11  a 
manifesto  wholly  contrary  to  them ;  and  May  16  he  ac- 
cepted  M.’s  resignation. 


MELILOT. 

MELILOT,  n.  mel'i-lot  [L.  and  Gr.  metflntos  a  species 
of  clover — from  Gr.  meli,  honey ;  lotos,  the  lotus :  F 
melilot] ,  (Melilotus) :  genus  of  clover-like  plants  of  nat 
order  Leguminosce,  with  ternate  leaves,  differing  from  th? 
clovers  in  the  generally  elongated  racemes  of  flowers, 
the  stamens  not  adhering  to  the  corolla,  and  the  1-4 
seeded  tumid  pods.  All  the  species  have  a  strong  pecul¬ 
iar  sweetish  smell,  which  becomes  more  agreeable  when 
they  are  dried,  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  Coumarine 
(q.v.). — The  Common  Yellow  M.  (M.  officinalis)  is  found 
in  bushy  places  and  the  borders  of  fields  in  most  parts 
of  Europe.  It  has  an  erect  stem,  two  or  three  ft.  high, 
and  long  loose  axillary  racemes  c?  yellow  flowers.  A 
water  distilled  from  the  flowers  is  used  in  perfumery. 
The  herbage  is  relished  by  cattle,  but  the  produce  is  not 
large.  It  is  an  annual,  but  if  frequently  mowed  without 
being  permitted  to  flower,  lives  for  several  years. — The 
White  M.  ( M .  vulgaris  or  leucantha)  is  common  in  parts 
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of  Europe.  Both  the  yellow  and  the  white  abound  as 
immigrants  in  the  United  States,  and  are  known  as  Sweet 
Clover. — The  Blue  M.  (M.  ccerulea ),  native  of  n.  Africa, 
is  cultivated  in  Europe.  It  was  formerly  much  used  in 
medicine  as  an  anodyne,  discutient.  diuretic,  sudorific, 
expectorant,  and  vulnerary;  and  to  the  many  good  qualities 
supposed  to  belong  to  it  may  be  ascribed  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  Schabzieger  or  Ghapzieger  cheese  of  Switzerland 
is  held,  to  which  it  imparts  its  flavor..  Where  this  cheese 
is  made  in  considerable  quantities,  the  smell  of  M.  can  be 
discerned  even  at  a  distance. — Bokhara  Clover  (M. 
arborea)  has  attracted  attention  on  account  of  the  fibre 
of  its  stem,  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  hemp. — The 
Messina  M.  (M.  Messinensis),  native  of  countries  near  the 
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Mediterranean,  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  plants  called 
Lotus  by  the  ancients. 

MELINE,  James  Florant:  American  lawyer  and  au¬ 
thor:  b.  Saekett’s  Harbor,  N.  Y.;  d.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
1873,  Aug.  14.  He  was  graduated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College,  Emmettsburg,  Md.,  and  went  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  professors  at  the  ‘Athenaeum’; 
and,  while  teaching,  studied  law.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Catholic  Telegraph.  After  spending  some 
time  abroad  in  study  and  travel,  he  returned  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the  prac¬ 
tice-  of  law;  later  he  relinquished  his  profession  and 
established  a  banking  business,  also  holding  consulates 
for  France  and  other  nations.  In  1860  his  business 
failed,  and  shortly  afterward  he  enlisted  in  the  Federal 
army.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil  war  under  General 
Pope,  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  after  the  war 
was  for  two  years  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Civil  Affairs 
in  the  third  military  district.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
went  to  New  York,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  work, 
writing  for  the  Galaxy ,  the  Nation,  and  the  Catholic 
World.  In  the  latter  periodical  he  first  published  the 
articles  controverting  Froude’s  statements  and  conclu¬ 
sions  in  regard  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  these  articles, 
which  aroused  wide  interest,  were  afterward  revised  and 
published  in  book  form  under  the  title  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  Her  Latest  English  Historian  (1871).  He  also 
wrote:  Two  Thousand  Miles  on  Horseback  { 1867);  Com¬ 
mercial  Travelling  (1869);  and  Life  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth 
(1871). 

MELINITE,  ma'lin-it:  an  explosive  employed  by  the 
French  government  in  charging  torpedo  shells  and  in 
the  preparation  of  rupturing  charges  for  the  use  of  the 
engineer  corps  and  cavalry  in  effecting  demolitions.  As 
originally  used  it  was  composed  of  70  per  cent,  of  picric 
acid  mixed  with  30  per  cent,  pyroxylin  dissolved  in  45 
parts  of  acetone.  As  now  used,  either  alone,  or  with 
cresylite,  it  consists  exclusively  of  fused  picric  acid  which 
is  poured  into  the  shell  when  in  the  molten  condition  and 
is  cast  there  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  central  canal 
in  the  mass  in  which  the  fuse,  terminating  in  a  mercuric 
fulminate  detonator  by  which  the  charge  is  fired,  may  be 
contained.  By  the  use  of  this  fuse  the  detonation  of  the 
charge  is  delayed  sufficiently  to  allow  the  shell  to  pene¬ 
trate  armor  and  reach  the  farther  side  of  it  before  the 
charge  explodes.  Melinite  was  very  thoroughly  tested  at 
Bouchet  in  1892  to  determine  the  degree  of  safety  that 
it  possesses  when  exposed  to  shocks,  fire  and  the  acci¬ 
dental  rupture  of  receptacles  containing  it,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  most  favorable.  Yet  there  have  been  several 
very  serious  accidental  explosions  with  it  which  have 
been  attributed  to  the  formation  of  sensitive  picrates 
through  reaction  of  the  charge  with  foreign  bodies  in  the 
shell.  The  explosion  of  melinite  is  not  a  complete  one, 
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since  the  gaseous  product  contains  considerable  quantities 
of  carbon  monoxide  which  is  readily  combustible.  It  is 
also  very  poisonous.  This  explosive  owes  its  name  to  the 
yellow  color  which  is  one  of  its  chief  characteristics. 

MELIORATE,  v.  meVyo-rdt  [mid.  L.  meliordtus,  im¬ 
proved — from  melior,  better:  E.  ameliorer,  to  improve]: 
to  improve;  to  make  better.  Mel'iorating,  imp.  Mel'- 
iorated,  pp.  Mel'iora'tion,  n.  -rd' shun,  improvement; 
in  Scotch  law,  the  improvements  made  by  a  tenant  on  the 
estate  or  farm  which  he  occupies  (see  Landlord  and 
Tenant). 

MELIORISM  [Lat.  melior,  better]:  a  term  applied  to 
the  doctrine  that  life  can  be  made  better  and  happier 
by  human  endeavor.  Some  writers  take  the  view  that 
such  betterment  is  actually  in  progress  and  represents 
the  law  of  moral  evolution.  George  Eliot  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  term  in  distinction  from  pessimism  on  the 
one  hand  and  optimism  on  the  other.  Our  world  is 
neither  the  best  possible  world  nor  the  worst  possible. 
It  is  a  partly  bad  and  partly  good  affair  capable  by  our 
efforts  of  betterment,  both  negatively  by  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  suffering,  and  positively  by  the  increase 
nf  the  sources  of  happiness. 

MELIPHAGOUS,  a.  me-lif'a-gus  [Gr.  meli,  honey; 
phagein,  to  eat  or  consume]:  honey-sucking — applied  to 
certain  birds.  Meliphaghxe:  see  Honey-eater. 

MELIS'SIC  ACID  and  MELIS'SIN:  see  Wax. 

MELIS'SUS,  of  Samos:  see  Eleatic  School. 

MEL'ITA:  see  Malta. 

MELITOSE,  n.  meVi-tos  [Gr.  meli,  honey,  melitos,  of 
honey]:  a  kind  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  manna  of 
various  species  of  Eucalyptus  of  Australia  and  Tas¬ 
mania.  Melezitose,  n.  mel-ez'i-tos,  a  kind  of  sugar 
found  in  the  so-called  manna,  exuding  from  the  young 
shoots  of  the  larch. 

MELL,  v.  mel  [F.  meler,  to  mix]:  in  OE.,  to  mix;  to 
mingle.  Mell'ing,  imp.  Melled,  pp.  meld.  Mell-sup- 
per,  the  harvest-supper — so  named  because  servants  and 
superiors  sat  mingled  indiscriminately.  Pell-mell,  con¬ 
fusedly;  all  in  a  heap. 

MELL,  n.  mel  [L.  mel,  honey;  mellis,  of  honey]:  in 
OE.,  honey.  Mel'lic,  a.  -ik,  of  or  belonging  to  honey; 
anything  honey-like. 

MELLATE,  n.  mel'ldt,  or  Mellitate,  n.  meVli-tdt  [L. 
mel,  honey,  mellis,  of  honey;  Gr.  meli,  honey]:  a  salt  of 
mellic  or  mellitic  acid.  Mellic,  a.  meVlik,  or  Mellitic, 
a.  mel-lit'ik,  containing  saccharine  matter;  pertaining  to 
or  derived  from  honey-stone. 

MELLIFEROUS,  a.  mel-lifer-us  [L.  mellifer,  honey¬ 
bearing — from  mel,  honey;  fero,  I  carry  or  produce]: 
producing  honey. 

MELLIFICATION,  n.  meVli-fi-kd-shun  [L.  mel,  honey; 
facto ,  I  make]:  the  making  or  production  of  honey. 
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MELLIFLUOUS,  a.  mel-lif'lu-us ,  or  Mellif'luent,  a. 
•u-ent  Lmid.  L.  mellifluus,  flowing  like  honey — from  L. 
mel,  honey;  fluo,  I  flow] :  flowing  as  with  honey;  sweetly- 
flowing,  generally  applied  to  sound;  soothing.  Mel- 
lif'luously,  ad.  -li,  or  Mellif'luently,  ad.  -li.  Mel- 
lif'luence,  n.  -ens,  a  flow  of  sweetness. 

MELLIGENOUS,  a.  mel-lij'e-nus  [L.  melligenus,  pro¬ 
duced  from  honey,  honey-like — from  Gr.  meli,  honey; 
gends,  stock,  kind]:  having  the  qualities  of  honey;  pro¬ 
ducing  honey. 

MELLIT,  n.  meVlit  [L.  mel,  honey,  mellis  of  honey]: 
a  dry  scab  on  the  fore  foot  of  a  horse,  said  to  be  cured 
by  a  mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar. 

MELLITATE.  See  Mellate. 

MELLITE,  n.  mel'lit  [L.  mel;  Gr.  meli ,  honey]:  honey- 
stone,  a  peculiar  substance  found  in  beds  of  lignite. 

MELLIT'IC  ACID,  Mellic  Acid,  or  Benzene  Hexa- 
carboxylic  Acid:  an  organic  acid  having  the  formula 
C12H6012,  or  C6(COOH)6.  It  may  be  prepared  by  oxidiz¬ 
ing  charcoal  with  potassium  permanganate,  KMn04;  but 
it  is  best  obtained  from  its  aluminum  salt,  which  occurs 
native  as  the  mineral  melilite.  The  pulverized  melilite  is 
boiled  with  ammonium  carbonate;  ammonia  is  added  to 
throw  down  the  aluminum,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated 
until  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  acid  separates  out.  This 
is  re-dissolved,  precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  and  the  pre¬ 
cipitated  mellate  of  lead  is  decomposed  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  which  liberates  the  acid  in  the  free  state. 
Mellitic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 'and  in  water, 
and  from  its  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  the  form 
of  silky  needles.  Heat  decomposes  it,  with  liberation  of 
carbon  dioxid,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  substance, 
C10H6O8,  known  as  ‘pyro-mellitic  acid.’  Numerous  salts 
of  mellitic  acid  (known  as  ‘mellates’)  have  been  pre¬ 
pared,  but  neither  the  acid  nor  its  compounds  are  of  any 
special  industrial  or  scientific  importance. 

MELLO,  ma'lo,  Custodio  Jose  de:  Brazilian  admiral: 
b.  about  1845;  d.  1902,  Mar.  16.  In  1889,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  revolution,  was  promoted  to  be 
admiral,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  the  navy.  Four 
years  later  he  formed  a  plot  in  behalf  of  the  Federal 
party  and  the  navy,  against  the  party  of  the  army  and 
its  candidate  for  re-election,  President  Peixoto;  bom¬ 
barded  and  blockaded  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and,  when  forced 
out  of  the  harbor  by  vessels  of  foreign  navies,  notably 
American,  occupied  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  He  could  not 
agree  with  his  lieutenant,  Saraiva,  however,  and  so  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  government  of  Argentina.  In  1901,  he 
was  accused,  in  spite  of  his  former  republicanism,  of 
plotting  to  establish  an  empire,  and  was  interned  upon 
the  island  of  Cobras. 

MELLONI,  Macedonio,  ma-cha-dd’ne-o  mel-lo'ne,  Ital¬ 
ian  physicist:  b.  Parma,  1798,  Apr.  11;  d.  Portici,  near 
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Naples,  1854,  Aug.  11.  He  first  became  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Parma,  where 
between  1824  and  1831  he  taught  hygrometry.  Political 
events  having  compelled  him  in  the  latter  year  to  ex¬ 
patriate  himself,  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  made  sev¬ 
eral  important  discoveries  respecting  the  radiation  of 
heat,  which  he  presented  in  1833  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Later  discoveries  won  him  the  Rumford 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Through  tne 
influence  of  his  friends  Arago  and  Humboldt,  he  was 
enabled  to  return  to  Italy,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Naples  director  of  the  meteorological  observatory 
on  Mount  Vesuvius.  Among  the  results  of  his  labors  at 
this  institution  w’as  the  discovery  of  heat  in  lunar  light, 
which  led  to  the  determination  of  the  analogy  of  radiant 
heat  to  light.  Political  troubles  again  interrupted  his 
labors,  and  for  his  presumed  sympathy  with  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples  he  was  in  1849  ejected  from  his  post.  In  1850,  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  a  work  entitled  La  termo- 
crasi,  o  la  colorazione  calorifica,  containing  an  account  of 
his  theory  of  the  ‘coloration  of  light/  and  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  diffusion  of  heat  by  radiation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  its  transmission  through  transparent  media. 
Subsequently  he  gave  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
electricity,  and  combated  the  conclusions  of  Faraday 
with  regard  to  the  transmission  of  currents  over  sub¬ 
marine  wires. 

MELLOW,  a.  mel'lo  [Ger.  moll,  soft,  ripe;  molich,  mel¬ 
low:  Dut.  molen,  to  decay:  OF.  molle,  mellow,  overripe: 
W.  mallu,  to  rot]:  mature;  soft  with  ripeness;  pleasing 
by  softness,  as  sound,  light,  or  flavor;  soft  and  jovial, 
as  a  person  slightly  intoxicated:  V.  to  ripen;  to  soften, 
as  by  maturity  or  age;  to  grow  or  become  mature  or 
soft.  Mel'lo  wing,  imp.  Mellowed,  pp.  mel'lod,  ripened; 
brought  to  maturity.  Mel'lowly,  ad.  -li.  Mellowness, 
n.  -nes,  ripeness;  softness;  maturity.  Mel'lo wy,  a.  -t, 
soft. 

MELO'DEON.  See  Harmonium. 

MELODICON,  n.  me-ldd’i-Tcon  [from  melody]:  an  in¬ 
strument  made  of  steel  bars  in  different  lengths,  tuned 
to  the  diatonic  scale,  struck  with  hammers  held  in  the 
hand. 

MELODRAMA,  n.  meV  o-dram'  a,  also  spelled  Mel'o- 
drame,  n.  dram  [F.  melodrame — from  Gr.  melos,  a  song 
or  tune;  drama,  a  drama:  It.  melodramma]:  strictly,  a 
dramatic  performance  in  which  music  is  intermixed.  The 
name  was  applied  first  to  the  opera,  by  its  inventor, 
Ottavio  Rinuccini.  In  Germany  the  term  melodrama  re¬ 
tains  its  original  application;  but  in  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  it  denotes  a  dramatic  piece  char¬ 
acterized  by  romantic  and  sensational  incidents,  and  in 
the  performance  of  which  gorgeous  scenery  and  decora¬ 
tions  are  accorded  a  prominent  place.  Mel'odramat'ic, 
a.  - drd-mat'ik ,  having  the  character  of  a  melodrama. 


MELODY. 

Mel'odram'atist,  n.  - dram'a-tist ,  one  skilled  in  melo¬ 
drama. 

MELODY,  n.  mel'o-di  [Gr.  melddid,  musical  measure, 
sweet  singing — from  melos,  a  tune,  an  air;  ode,  a  poem 
or  song]:  sweetness  of  sound.  The  term  in  music  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  agreeable  succession  of  a  single  series  of 
notes  or  tones.  It  is  distinguished  from  Harmony,  in 
which  different  notes,  being  chords,  are  sounded  together. 
The  part  intended  for  the  leading  voice  in  a  harmonized 
piece  of  music  is  often  called  the  melody  or  air.  Melody 
involves  form ,  i.e.,  the  melodic  sequence  presents  a  uni¬ 
tary  whole,  of  which  each  note  is  a  constituent  member. 
The  melody  may  either  be  complete  in  itself  (e.g.,  in  the 
song)  or  it  may  enter  into  a  larger  musical  structure, 
e.g.,  in  the  opera  or  oratorio).  The  essential  factors  of 
melodic  form  are  rhythm  and  fixed  pitch  relations.  (1) 
Rhythm  involves  regularly  recurrent  groups  of  accented 
and  unaccented  elements.  The  rhythmic  unit  is  the  meas¬ 
ure.  In  a  melody,  a  given  type  of  rhythm  is  maintained. 
The  degree  of  accent,  or  stress,  and  the  temporal  rela¬ 
tions  vary,  however,  from  measure  to  measure,  thus  en¬ 
hancing  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  structure.  An 
analogous  variability  of  rhythmic  form  is  to  be  found 
in  the  poetic  line  or  verse,  where,  as  in  melody,  each 
rhythmic  unit  is  an  organized  individual  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  composition  taken  as 
a  whole.  The  melodic  phrase  like  the  poetic  line  is  ob¬ 
viously,  then,  not  a  mere  repetition  of  identical  measures 
or  feet,  but  an  immensely  rich  and  complicated  aggre¬ 
gate  (apart  from  its  tonal  resources)  of  differentiated 
and  individualized  components.  (2)  Fixed  pitch  relations 
introduce  to  melody  tonal  form  which  implies  (i)  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  base  or  starting  point,  the  tonic,  and  (ii)  the 
proper  succession  of  fixed  qualitative  distances  (pitch 
differences,  as  c-e,  f-b).  Both  of  these  essential  factors 
of  tonal  form  are  represented  abstractly  (i.e.,  apart  from 
the  concrete  melody)  in  the  scale  (see  Scale).  On  the  side 
of  rhythm  melody  stands  closely  related  to  the  dance, 
and,  on  the  side  of  tonal  form,  to  harmony.  In  declama¬ 
tion  and  recitative,  which  involve  both  rhythm  (measured 
speech)  and  qualitative  variety  (vocal,  inflexion),  is  to 
be  found  a  form  of  art  which  stands  still  closer  to 
melody.  The  intimacy  of  the  latter  relation  is  emphasized 
in  that  one  of  the  current  theories  of  melody  that  derives 
melody,  through  recitative,  from  a  primitive  form  of 
declamation.  Melodious,  a.  mel-o' di-us,  musical;  agree¬ 
able  to  the  ear  by  a  sweet  succession  of  sounds.  Melo'- 
diously,  ad.  -li.  Melo'diousness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  of 
being  melodious.  Melodize,  v.  mel'6-diz ,  to  make  melo¬ 
dious;  to  form  into  melody.  Mel'odizing,  imp.  Mel'o- 
dized,  pp.  -dizd.  Mel'odist,  n.  -dist,  a  composer  or  singer 
of  melodies.  Mel-odTcs,  n.  -od'iks,  branch  of  the  science 
of  music  wrhich  treats  of  the  laws  of  melody  and  the 
pitch  of  tones. — Syn.  of  ‘melody’:  harmony;  concord; 
unison;  accordance. 


MELOGRAPH— MELON. 

MELOGRAPH,  n.  mel'o-graf  [Gr.  melos,  a  song ;  grapho , 
I  write] :  an  instrument  designed  to  write  down  melodies 
as  played  upon  a  pianoforte. 

MELON,  n.  mel'on  [Gr.  melon,  an  apple:  F.  and  Sp. 
melon,  a  melon],  ( Cucumis  melo ):  plant,  also  its  fruit,  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  Cucumber  (q.v.).  The  M.  is 
much  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  sweet,  with  a  deli¬ 
cious  though  peculiar  flavor  and  smell.  The  M.  is  an 
annual,  with  trailing  or  climbing  stems,  lateral  tendrils, 
rounded  angular  leaves,  small,  yellow,  monoecious  flowers, 
and  large  round  or  somewhat  ovate  fruit.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  sub-tropical  Asia,  though  it  has  never 
been  discovered  in  a  wild  state,  and  it  was  introduced 
into  England  from  Jamaica  about  1570.  It  is  said  to 


Common  and  Water  Melon. 


derive  its  name  from  the  Grecian  island  Melos.  Its 
English  name  was  originally  Musk  Melon.  The  varieties 
in  cultivation  are  very  numerous,  some  of  them  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  thick  and  warty  rind,  some  by  a  rind 
cracked  in  a  net-like  manner,  some  by  ribs  and  furrows, 
some  by  a  perfectly  smooth  and  thin  rind ;  they  differ 
also  in  the  color  of  th ejlesh  of  the  fruit,  which  is  green, 
red,  yellow,  etc. ;  and  in  the  size  of  the  fruit,  which  varies 
from  three  or  four  inches  to  12  inches  or  more  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  M.  is  eaten  usually  without  condiments,  some¬ 
times  with  sugar,  and  sometimes  with  pepper  or  ginger. 
The  M.  is  raised  in  immense  quantities  in  the  southern 
states,  and  in  parts  of  the  s.  middle  states.  It  thrives 
best  in  a  loamy  soil.  The  setting  of  the  fruit,  by  dusting 
the  female  flower  with  the  pollen  of  the  male  flower,  is 
constantly  practiced  by  gardeners.  Warmth  and  bright 
sunshine  are  requisite  to  the  production  of  fruit  of  good 
quality. — The  Water-M.  or  Citrul  ( Cucumis  dlrullus )  is 
highly  esteemed  and  much  cultivated  in  almost  all  warm 
sountries.  The  markets  of  the  United  States  are  plenth 
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fully  supplied  with  this  favorite  fruit,  from  the  midclid 
and  especially  the  southern  states.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
warm  parts  of  the  old  world.  It  has  deeply  lobed  and 
gashed  leaves,  and  a  large  round  or  oval  fruit  with 
smooth  dark-green  spotted  rind,  and  pink  or  white  flesh, 
less  sweet  than  the  M.,  but  much  more  juicy  or  watery, 
and  therefore  much  prized  in  many  warm  countries,  not 
merely  for  food,  but  for  quenching  thirst  and  allaying 
fever. — S.  Africa  has  another  species  of  Water-M.  (C. 
Caffer),  very  valuable  to  the  inhabitants. — The  Chate 
(  C.  Chate)  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Its  taste  is 
sweet,  and  as  cool  as  the  water-melon. — The  Kaukoor 
(C.  utilissimus)  is  a  native  of  India ;  it  has  oval  fruit  about 
six  inches  long,  smooth,  variegated  with  different  shades 
of  yellow,  with  much  the  flavor  of  the  melon  :  the  fruit 
will  keep  for  several  months,  and  is  used  raw  and  in 
curries.  The  half-grown  fruit  is  pickled.  The  seeds  con¬ 
tain  much  farina  and  oil,  and  are  ground  into  meal ;  the 
oil  is  expressed,  and  used  for  food  and  in  lamps.  The 
seeds  of  others  of  this  genus  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  useful  as  a  diuretic  medi¬ 
cine  and  for  relief  of  strangury.  Melon-frame,  a  glazed 
frame  for  raising  melons. 

MELOPIANO,  n.  mel-d-pi-dn'o  [Gr.  melos,  a  song ;  Eng. 
piano]  :  invention  by  which  sustained  sounds  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  pianoforte.  It  was  invented  by  Caldara  of 
Turin,  1870. 

MELOEI  A,  md-lo're-a :  small  island  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  about  five  m.  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  four  m. 
from  Leghorn.  In  the  vicinity  of  M.,  1284,  the  Genoese 
gained  a  famous  naval  victory  over  the  Pisans,  by  which 
the  Pisans  were  deprived  of  their  maritime  supremacy. 
An  ancient  Pisan  tower  stands  on  a  rock  s.  of  Meloria. 

MELOS,  meflos,  or  Milo,  me'lo :  island  at  the  s.w. 
corner  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  in  line  with  the  exten¬ 
sion  into  the  iEgean  Sea  of  Attiea,  about  60  m.  distant. 
It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  with  a  vast  natural  harbor  pene¬ 
trating  from  the  n.  nearly  through  the  island,  and 
evidently  formed  by  the  old  volcanic  crater.  Volcanic 
action  is  still  seen  in  the  emission  of  smoke  and  sul¬ 
phurous  vapors  from  Mt.  Kalamo,  and  in  a  remarkable 
cluster  of  hot  sulphurous  springs  on  the  e.  shore  of  the 
harbor.  Sulphur  and  alum  are  found,  and  gypsum,  salt, 
and  millstones  are  exported.  Cotton,  barley,  and  vines 
are  cultivated,  and  orange,  olive,  cypress,  and  arbutus 
trees  grow  abundantly.  With  Antimilos,  5  m.  n.w.,  4 
sq.  m.  in  extent,  Cimolos,  1  m.  n.e.,  16  sq.  m.,  and 
Polinos,  also  very  near,  sq.  m.,  the  whole  territory  of 
M.  amounts  to  about  80  sq.  m.  Most  of  this  is  rugged 
and  hilly,  and  Mt.  Elias  has  a  height  of  2,538  ft.  Cimolos 
was  famous  anciently  for  figs  and  fuller’s  earth,  and  still 
sb  ows  the  remains  of  a  considerable  city.  The  ancient  city 
of  Melos,  of  Phoenician  origin,  but  Hellenized  by  Dorians, 
was  built  terrace-fashion  round  a  hill  in  the  me.  of  the 
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main  island ;  and  in  size  and  beauty  it  was  a  notable 
Greek  centre.  Its  painted  vases,  bronzes,  gold  orna¬ 
ments,  and  other  objects  of  art,  attest  the  skill  of  its 
workmen.  The  finest  known  representation  of  Aphro¬ 
dite,  the  ‘  Venus  of  Milo,’  was  found  1820,  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  theatre  of  M.  Athens  subjugated  M.  b.c. 
416,  massacred  or  enslaved  the  people,  and  introduced 
Attic  colonists.  Dorian  power  was  restored  by  Lysander 
about  b.c.  404,  but  without  a  return  of  prosperity.  A 
remarkable  cluster  of  catacombs,  with  frescoes,  etc.,  of 
Christian  origin,  are  found  at  Tripiti,  s.e.  of  the  ancient 
city  of  M. — Pop.  of  M.,  with  dependent  islands,  abt.  5,500. 

MELPOMENE,  n.  mel-pom'e-ne  [Gr.  melpomene,  the 
songstress — from  melpomai,  I  sing  praises]  :  one  of  the 
nine  Muses,  the  Muse  who  presides  over  tragedy. 

MELROSE,  n.  mel'roz  [L.  mel,  honey ;  rosa ,  a  rose] : 
honey  of  roses. 

MELROSE':  city  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  8  m.  n.  w. 
of  Boston,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  r.r.  It  is  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  suburb  of  Boston,  and  has  some  thriving  manu¬ 
factures.  It  has  water-supply  from  Spot  pond.  M.  has  a 
pub.  pk.  and  library.  Pop.  (1900)  12,962  ;  (1910)  15,715. 

MELROSE,  mel'roz  or  mel-roz' :  pleasant  village  of 
Roxburghshire,  Scotland;  at  foot  of  Eildon  Hills,  on 
s.  bank  of  the  Tweed,  37  m.  by  rail  s.s.e.  of  Edinburgh. 
Pop.  (1891)  1,432.  It  is  famous  for  ruins  of  its  noble 
Cistercian' abbey,  founded  by  King  David  I.  1136.  The 
original  pile  having  been  destroyed  during  the  wars  of 
the  succession,  its  rebuilding  began  about  1326.  The 
work  was  helped  by  large  grants  from  King  Robert  Bruce 
and  his  son  King  David  II.,  but  proceeded  so  slowly  that 
it  was  scarcely  finished  at  the  Reformation,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  16th  c.  Its  progress  had  been  hindered  by  a 
second  destruction  1385,  by  Richard  II.  of  England.  It 
was  in  the  Second  Pointed  style,  with  one  or  two  ap¬ 
proaches  to  Third  Pointed,  and  was  beyond  doubt  the 
most  beautiful  structure  in  Scotland  in  the  middle  ages. 
What  now  remains  are  the  chief  portions  of  the  convent¬ 
ual  church,  251  ft.  in  length,  and  some  fragments  of  the 
cloister,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  square  150  ft.  deep. 
The  tracery  and  carvings,  in  stone  of  singular  excellence, 
are  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  in  England.  In  the 
pages  of  Walter  Scott,  M.  shines  with  a  splendor  which 
its  meagre  history  fails  to  sustain.  Its  line  of  abbots 
showed  one  saint,  St.  Waltheof,  stepson  of  its  royal 
founder.  King  Alexander  II.  chose  his  sepulture  with¬ 
in  its  walls ;  Bruce  left  it  the  legacy  of  his  heart ;  and 
it  gave  tombs  to  that  flower  of  Scottish  chivalry,  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale,  and  to  his  kinsman,  the  heroic 
Douglas,  who  fell  at  Otterburn.  But  its  annals  have 
little  else  to  record.  As  a  seat  of  piety  and  learning,  its 
renown  is  eclipsed  by  the  older  and  humbler  columbite 
monastery  founded  by  St.  Aidan,  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  c.f  and  commemorated  by  the  Venerable  Bede  as  the 
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home  of  Eata,  of  Boisil,  of  Cuthbert,  and  of  Drycthelm. 
‘Old  Melrose/  as  it  was  called  after  the  12th  c.,  stood 
about  2  m.  below  the  modern  abbey,  on  a  beautiful 
promontory  almost  encircled  by  the  Tweed.  It  was 
burned  by  Kenneth,  King  of  Scots,  839,  and  seems  never 
to  have  recovered  from  the  blow.  After  it  had  lain  waste 
many  years,  we  hear  of  it  about  1073  as  giving  shelter, 
for  a  short  season,  to  a  few  fugitive  monks.  All  that 
survived  the  erection  of  the  later  abbey  was  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  and  still  famous  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  c.  as  a  resort  of  pilgrims.  The 
Chronica  de  Mailros,  a  series  of  brief  obits  and  annals 
from  731  to  1275,  has  been  twice  printed — first  among 
the  Quindecem  Scriptores  Histories  Anglicance,  published 
by  Bishop  Fell,  Oxford,  1684;  again  by  Joseph  Steven¬ 
son,  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  Edinburgh,  1835.  The 
charters  of  the  more  modern  abbey  were  printed  by 
Cosmo  Innes,  Edinburgh,  1837,  for  the  same  society  at 
cost  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  in  two  sumptuous  quartos, 
with  the  title  Liber  S.  Marie  de  Metros. 

MELT,  v.  melt  [Icel.  melta,  to  digest:  Dut.  smelt  en,  to 
melt:  O.  Slav,  mladu,  soft:  AS.  molsnian,  to  rot:  Gr. 
meldo,  I  make  liquid]:  to  make  liquid  by  heat;  to  soften 
or  subdue,  as  the  heart  or  feelings;  to  liquefy;  to  thaw; 
to  dissolve;  to  become  liquid;  to  be  dissolved;  to  be  soft¬ 
ened  to  love,  pity,  or  tenderness;  to  be  subdued  by  grief 
or  affliction;  to  faint.  Melt'ing,  imp.:  Adj.  dissolving; 
liquefying;  softening  into  tenderness:  N.  'the  act  of  dis¬ 
solving  or  melting;  the  act  of  softening.  Melt'ed,  pp.: 
Adj.  made  liquid;  dissolved:  or  Molten,  pp.  molt'n:  Adj. 
made  of  melted  metal.  Melt'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  melts. — 
Syn.  of  ‘melt’:  to  fuse;  soften;  subdue;  mollify;  relax. 

MELT,  n.  melt;  in  Scot.,  another  spelling  of  Milt, 
which  see. 

MELTON,  n.  mel'ton:  a  heavy  woollen  cloth  without  a 
nap,  used  for  overcoatings. 

MELTZER,  Charles  Henry:  American  playwright 
and  journalist:  b.  London,  England,  1853,  June  7.  He 
was  educated  in  Paris,  where  he  became  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  later  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
for  which  paper  he  traveled  over  Europe  and  Egypt.  In 
1888  he  was  appointed  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  holding  that  position  for  four  seasons.  From 
1893  to  1896  he  was  dramatic  reviewer  of  the  New  York 
World.  His  experience  was  utilized  as  literary  associate 
in  connection  with  a  course  of  modern  plays  at  Carnegie 
Lyceum,  New  York,  and  in  Washington,  Boston,  and 
elsewhere.  Among  his  plays  are:  The  Story  of  Eodion 
the  Student,  and  English  versions  of  Hannele  (Haupt¬ 
mann),  Mme.  Sans  Gene  (Sardou  and  Moreau),  L’Arle- 
sienne  (Daudet),  The  Sunken  Bell  (Hauptmann);  a 
farce,  His  Honor  the  Mayor  (with  A.  E.  Lancaster) ; 
Manon  Lescaut;  Salome  (with  Silvestre  and  Pierne) ; 
The  First  Duchess  of  Marlborough;  etc. 


MELVILLE. 

MELVILLE,  mel'vtl,  Andrew:  eminent  Scottish  re¬ 
former:  1545,  Aug.  1 — 1622;  b.  Baldovy,  on  the  banks 
of  the  South  Esk,  near  Montrose.  He  was  educated  at 
the  grammar  school  of  Montrose,  whence  he  removed  in 
his  14th  year  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Here  he 
remained  four  years,  leaving  with  the  reputation  of  being 
‘the  best  philosopher,  poet,  and  Grecian  of  any  young 
master  in  the  land.’  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
continued  his  studies  for  two  years.  His  reputation  must 
have  been  already  considerable,  for  in  his  21st  year  he 
was  chosen  regent  in  the  College  of  St.  Marceon,  Poitiers, 
whither  he  had  gone,  a  perfect  stranger,  to  study  law. 
Sometime  afterward  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  was 
more  in  his  element,  both  politically  and  religiously,  and 
where,  by  the  influence  of  his  friend  Beza,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  chair  of  Humanity  in  the  Academy.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  in  Geneva,  multitudes  of  Protestant  refugees 
came  from  France  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew;  and  the  influence  of  some  distinguished 
men  among  these  is  said  to  have  deepened  and  broadened 
Melville’s  views  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  church. 
He  returned  to  Scotland  1574,  and  was,  in  the  same  year, 
appointed  principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where 
his  scholarship,  energetic  discipline,  and  intrepidity  of 
character  exercised  a  quickening  and  elevating  influence. 
When  the  regent  Morton  exclaimed  on  one  occasion: 
‘There  will  never  be  quietness  in  this  country  till  half-a- 
dozen  of  you  be  hanged  or  banished,’  Melville  is  said  to 
have  replied:  ‘Tush,  man;  threaten  your  courtiers  so.  It 
is  the  same  to  me  whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  the 
ground;  and  I  have  lived  out  of  your  country  as  well  as 
in  it.  Let  God  be  praised,  you  can  neither  hang  nor  exile 
his  truth!’  In  1580  Melville  was  chosen  principal  of 
St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Andrews.  Here  ‘besides  giving 
lectures  on  theology,  he  taught  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Rabbinical  languages.’  In  1582  he  preached 
the  opening  sermon  before  the  General  Assembly,  and 
boldly  ‘inveighed  against  the  bloody  knife  of  absolute 
authority,  whereby  men  intended  to  pull  the  crown  off 
Christ’s  head,  and  to  wring  the  sceptre  out  of  his  hand.’ 
Melville’s  career  was  one  of  indomitable  courage  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  James  VI.,  in  his  tyrannical  attempt  to  invade 
the  constitutionally  guaranteed  liberties  of  the  church 
in  Scotland  and  to  establish  Episcopacy.  The  Assembly 
applauded  Melville’s  intrepidity,  drew  up  a  remonstrance 
in  a  similar  spirit,  and  appointed  Melville  and  others 
to  present  it.  In  less  than  two  years,  Melville  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  privy  council,  on  account  of  a  sermon 
preached  at  St.  Andrews.  He  declined  to  appear,  main¬ 
taining  that  -whatever  a  preacher  might  say  in  the  pulpit, 
even  if  it  should  be  called  treason,  he  was  not  bound  to 
answer  for  it  in  a  civil  court  until  he  had  been  tried 
first  in  a  church  court.  For  this  denial  of  secular  juris¬ 
diction  he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment,  but  escaped 
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to  London,  where  he  remained  till  the  downfall  of  Arran 
in  the  following  year.  After  an  absence  of  20  months,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  resumed  his  office  at  St.  An¬ 
drews.  He  was  repeatedly  elected  moderator  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  and  rector  of  the  University.  A  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  his  plain-speaking  was  at  Cupar,  1596. 
Melville  was  heading  a  deputation  to  ‘remonstrate’  with 
the  king.  James  reminded  the  zealous  remonstrant  that 
he  was  his  vassal.  ‘Sirrah!’  retorted  Melville,  ‘ye  are 
God’s  silly  vassal;  there  are  two  kings  and  two  king¬ 
doms  in  Scotland:  there  is  King  James,  the  head  of  this 
commonwealth;  and  there  is  Christ  Jesus,  the  King  of 
the  church,  whose  subject  James  the  Sixth  is,  and  of 
whose  kingdom  he  is  not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head, 
but  a  member.’  Melville  died  about  1622,  but  neither  the 
date  of  his  death  nor  the  events  of  his  last  years  are 
ascertained. 

MEL'VILLE,  George  Wallace:  an  American  naval 
officer;  b.  in  New  York  1841,  Jan.  10;  was  educated  at 
the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute;  served  through  the 
civil  war  as  engineer;  and  later  on  various  stations  and 
at  navy  yards:  accompanied  the  Jeannette  polar  expedi¬ 
tion  in  1878,  the  Hall  relief  expedition  in  the  U.  S. 
steamer  Tigress,  and  the  Greely  relief  expedition  in  1884. 
In  the  Jeannette  expedition  he  underwent  the  severest 
hardships  and  sufferings;  commanded  the  boat’s  crews 
which  escaped  from  the  wastes  of  the  Lena  delta;  and 
afterward  headed  the  expeditions  wffiich  recovered  the 
records  of  the  Jeannette  expeditions  and  the  remains  of 
*  Lieut.  DeLong  and  his  companions.  For  bravery  in  the 
Arctic  expeditions  he  was  advanced  15  numbers  by 
special  act  of  congress,  1890,  Sep.;  appointed  engineer- 
in-chief  of  navy,  1896,  Jan.,  and  rear-admiral,  189&, 
Mar.  He  was  retired  in  1903. 

MEL'VILLE,  Herman:  author:  b.  New  York  1819, 
Aug.  1;  d.  there  1891,  Sept.  28.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
shipped  as  common  sailor  on  a  voyage  to  Liverpool;  and 
1841  he  went  again  before  the  mast  on  a  whaling  voyage 
to  the  Pacific.  Ill-treated  by  the  captain,  he  deserted 
at  Nukaheva,  Marquesas  Islands,  and  was  kept  four 
months  as  prisoner  of  a  savage  tribe  in  the  Typee  val¬ 
ley,  whence  he  was  rescued  by  an  Australian  whaler,  and 
taken  to  Tahiti.  After  visiting  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he 
shipped  on  a  United  States  frigate,  and  returned  to  Bos¬ 
ton  1843.  In  1846  the  first  literary  result  of  his  adven¬ 
tures  was  published  in  Typee,  a  spirited  account  of  his 
residence  in  the  Marquesas.  Omoo,  a  continuation  of  his 
adventures  in  Oceanica,  appeared  1847,  in  which  year  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Mardi,  a  strange  philosophical  romance,  1848, 
was  followed  by  Bedburn  (1849);  White  Jacket,  or  the 
World  in  a  Man-of-War  (1850) ;  Moby  Dick,  or  the 
White  Whale  (1851);  Pierre,  or  the  Ambiguities  (1852); 
Israel  Potter  (1855);  The  Piazsi  Tales  (1856);  and  The 
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Confidence  Man  (1857).  In  1860  lie  embarked  in  a  whal¬ 
ing  vessel  for  a  new  tour  round  the  world.  Battle  Pieces 
(1866)  appeared  after  his  return. 

MEL'VILLE  ISLAND:  in  the  north  polar  sea  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  lat.  74°  30' — 77°  n.j  long.  105°  40'— 117°  30'  w.; 
greatest  length,  200  m.;  greatest  breadth,  130  m.  It  is 
separated,  on  the  w.,  by  Fitzwilliam  and  Kellett  Straits 
from  Prince  Patrick  Island,  most  western  island  of  these 
regions.  In  1819  Lieut.  Parry,  who  gave  Melville  Island 
its  name,  passed  the  winter  here  with  his  crews,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  finding  in  summer  a  passage  westward  to 
the  Pacific. — Melville  Sound,  about  250  m.  long  by  200 
m.  broad,  lies  s.e.  of  Melville  Island;  it  communicates 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  w.,  by  Banks’s  Strait,  and 
with  Baffin’s  Bay,  on  the  e.  by  Barrow  Strait  and  Lan¬ 
caster  Sound. 

MEL'VILLE  ISLAND:  in  the  S.  Pacific,  w.  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  n.  point  of  Australia,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  Van  Diemen’s  Gulf;  lat.  11°  8' — 11°  56' s.;  long.  130° 
20' — 131°  34'  e.;  70  m.  long,  30  m.  wide;  about  1,800 
sq.m.  Dundas  Strait  leads  past  its  e.  end,  and  Clarence 
Strait  past  its  s.  point,  from  the  gulf  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Bathurst  Island  on  the  w.  would  form  part  of 
Melville  Island  but  for  the  narrow  Apsley  Strait.  The 
level  rises  130  to  200  ft.  in  the  centre,  with  a  coast  low 
on  the  n.  and  w.,  but  high  and  bold  elsewhere.  In  vege¬ 
tation  and  animals  it  resembles  Australia.  The  climate 
is  made  unhealthful  by  heat  and  humidity  from  Oct.  to 
May,  but  from  May  to  Oct.  is  salubrious. 

MEL'VILLE  PENINSULA:  land  abutting  from  the 
continent  of  British  N.  America;  bounded  n.  by  the 
Fury  and  Hecla  Strait,  and  connected  with  the  main¬ 
land  by  Rae  Isthmus;  lat.  66°  10' — 69°  50'  n.;  long.  81° 
— 87°  w.  It  is  250  m.  long,  and  about  1,000  m.  in  aver¬ 
age  breadth. 

MEL'VILLE,  Viscount.  See  Dundas,  Henry. 

MEMBER,  n.  member  [F.  membre ;  It.  membro,  a 
member— from  L.  membrum,  a.  limb,  a  part  of  any¬ 
thing]:  a  limb  or  part  of  an  animal,  as  a  leg,  an  arm,  an 
ear,  etc.;  a  part  of  a  discourse  or  of  a  period  or  sen¬ 
tence;  one  of  a  society  or  community;  in  Scrip.,  one  of 
the  appetites  or  passions.  Membered,  a.  mem'berd,  hav¬ 
ing  limbs;  in  her.,  applied  to  a  bird  having  legs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  color  from  its  body,  when  the  bird  is  said  to  be 
membered  of  that  color.  Membership,  n.  state  of  being 
a  member;  society;  union.  Member  of  Parliament,  usu¬ 
ally  contracted  into  m.p.;  one  elected  by  a  city,  town,  or 
county  to  represent  it  in  the  Commons’  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

MEMBRANE,  n.  mem’bran  [F.  membrane — from  L. 
membrdna,  skin  or  membrane,  a  film:  It.  membrana ]:  a 
thin  transparent  layer  or  skin,  serving  to  cover  some 
part  of  an  animal  or  of  a  plant.  In  anatomy,  membrane 
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designates  those  textures  of  the  animal  body  which  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  laminae,  and  cover  organs,  or 
line  with  the  interior  of  cavities,  or  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  walls  of  canals  or  tubes.  For  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  special  uses  of  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  animal  membranes,  see  the  separate  titles — e.g., 
Mucous  Membrane;  Serous  Membrane;  Synovial 
Membrane;  etc.:  for  the  membranes  in  which  the  foetus 
is  inclosed— commonly  called  the  foetal  membranes— see 
Placenta.  The  membranes  which  cover  and  protect  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  are  commonly  termed  Meninges, 
from  the  Greek  word  meninx,  a  membrane.  Membra¬ 
nous,  a.  mem'bra-nus,  consisting  of  membranes.  Mem'- 
brana'ceous,  a.  -na'shus,  resembling  membrane;  having 
the  consistence,  aspect,  and  structure  of  a  membrane. 
Membrana  pupillaris,  very  thin  membrane  which  closes 
or  covers  the  central  aperture  of  the  iris  in  the  foetus 
during  a  certain  period  of  gestation,  but  which  disap¬ 
pears  in  the  seventh  month.  Membrana  tympani,  n. 
mem'brd-na  tim'pd-ni  [L.  membrana,  a  membrane;  tym¬ 
panum,  a  drum]:  drum  membrane,  the  membrane  which 
separates  the  external  from  the  internal  ear — called  the 
drum  of  the  ear.  Jacob’s  membrane,  the  membrane  cov¬ 
ering  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

MEMBRANIFEROUS,  a.  mem'brd-nif'er-us  [L.  mem- 
brana,  a  membrane  or  film;  fero,  I  carry  or  produce]: 
producing  membranes.  Membraniform,  a.  mem-bran' t- 
favorm  [L.  forma,  a  shape]:  having  the  form  of  a  mem¬ 
brane  or  of  parchment.  Membranology,  n.  mem'bra- 
nol'd-ji  [L.  logos,  a  discourse]:  a  description  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  membranes. 

MEMEL,  ma'mel:  town  of  Prussia,  the  most  northerly 
in  Germany;  chief  town  in  the  dist.  of  Konigsberg;  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dange,  and  at  the  n.  extremity  of  the 
Kurisches  Haff,  at  its  opening  into  the  Baltic;  lat.  55° 
43'  n.;  long.  21°  6'  e.  It  is  a  well-fortified,  active  seaport, 
with  a  large  and  excellent  harbor,  and  is  the  centre  of 
active  trade  in  corn,  wood,  hemp,  and  amber;  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  Lithuania  and  other  Russian  provinces  being 
brought  thither  for  exportation.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  an  unproductive  sandy  plain.  It  has  several  manu¬ 
factories  of  brandy,  soap,  linseed-oil,  etc.,  and  extensive 
saw-mills,-  iron  foundries,  and  amber-works;  also  iron¬ 
works  noted  for  their  strong  cables  and  their  light  and 
elegant  cast-iron  goods.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  at 
Memel,  which  owns  about  100  ships  and  has  a  good  school 
of  navigation;  in  one  year,  1,200  to  1,500  vessels  enter 
the  port,  and  steam-packets  maintain  communication 
with  many  of  the  other  Baltic  ports.  Memel  was  founded 
1253  by  the  Livonian  order  of  knights;  1404  it  was  forti¬ 
fied  by  the  Teutonic  knights.  In  consequence  of  a  fire 
1854,  it  has  of  late  years  undergone  an  almost  complete 
renovation,  and  is  now  clean  and  well  built.  Pop.  about 
21,000. 
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MEMENTO,  n.  me-men'td  [L.  memento ,  remember  of 
beware]:  that  which  reminds;  a  hint  or  suggestion;  a 
souvenir. 

MEMLING,  mem' ling  (or  Hemling,  hem'ling ),  Hans: 
painter:  1425-95.  Of  the  birth  and  early  life  of  Memling. 
the  little  that  is  known  shows  him  as  a  pupil  of  Roger 
van  der  Weyden;  bred  at  Tournay,  settled  first  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  and  later  so  long  at  Bruges  as  to  have  been  for  ages 
credited  to  the  school  of  art  there.  Probably  Memling 
was  brought  to  Bruges  by  his  master,  and  in  the  same 
way  credited  to  that  place  alone,  though  its  annals  tell 
us  nothing  of  his  origin,  education,  and  early  work.  The 
masterpiece  of  his  later  years,  a  shrine  of  St.  Ursula, 
finished  about  1480,  is  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at 
Bruges,  but  the  story  of  his  coming  there  a  soldier,  half¬ 
dead  with  wounds,  and  painting  for  the  brethren  after 
they  had  cured  him  is  a  myth.  In  1473  a  Last  Judgment 
by  him  was  sold  at  Bruges  to  an  agent  of  the  Medici, 
and  a  privateer  of  Danzig  having  captured  the  ship  on 
which  it  was  sent,  the  picture  reached,  and  remained  in, 
the  cathedral  of  Danzig.  This  shows  a  fame  already 
gained.  A  piece  now  at  Munich,  very  little  surpassed 
by  his  best  work,  is  assigned  to  1470.  That  the  artist 
was  very  widely  known  is  shown  by  the  long  list  of  his 
pictures  in  the  galleries  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Florence, 
Rome,  Paris,  Madrid,  London,  and  in  many  private  col¬ 
lections  of  England  and  continental  Europe.  In  his  style 
Memling  improved  on  the  strong  and  severe  qualities  of 
his  master,  softening  asperities  and  adding  tenderness 
and  grace,  especially  in  the  sweet  and  perfect  ideal  under 
which  he  represented  the  mother  of  Christ.  These  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  work  gave  to  his  portraits  a  success  attained 
by  no  other  painter  of  his  time. 

MEM'LOOKS.  See  Mamalukes. 

MEMMINGER,  mem'min-jer,  Christopher  Gustavus: 
American  politician,  secretary  of  treasury  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  government:  b.  Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  1803, 
Jan.  17;  d.  1888,  Mar.  7.  He  was  brought  to  America  in 
infancy,  and  was  educated  at  South  Carolina  College. 
He  studied  law;  began  to  practise  in  Charleston  in  1825; 
entered  politics  as  a  leader  of  the  Union  party,  attacked 
the  States’  Rights  party  in  a  satire  called  The  Book  of 
Nullification  (1832);  reformed  the  public  school  system 
of  the  state;  and  for  20  years  was  in  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture,  much  of  the  time  acting  as  head  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee.  In  1859,  after  John  Brown’s  raid,  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  South  Carolina  to  consult  with  other  dele¬ 
gates  in  Virginia  as  to  the  best  method  of  warding  off 
attacks  of  Abolitionists.  From  the  formation  of  the 
Confederacy  until  1864,  June,  he  was  secretary  of  treas¬ 
ury;  and  his  mistaken  policy  in  that  office  did  much  to 
ruin  the  Confederacy  financially, 
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MEMNON,  mem' non:  mythologic  hero,  son  of  Titho- 
nus  and  Eos  or  Aurora,  who  led  to  Troy  a  host  of  Ethi¬ 
opians,  to  support  the  cause  of  Troy  after  the  fall  ol 
Hector.  He  was  said  to  be  clad  in  armor  made  by  He¬ 
phaestus  or  Vulcan;  and  to  have  killed  Antilochus,  son 
of  Nestor,  in  single  combat.  M.  was  killed  in  single 
combat  with  Ajax  or  Achilles.  Others  suppose  he  was 
ruler  of  the  nations  between  Susa  and  Troy,  or  a  vassal 
of  the  Assyrian  monarch  Teutamus,  who  sent  him  with 
10,000  Ethiopians,  and  as  many  Susians,  to  the  Trojan 
war.  After  his  death  his  corpse  was  carried  by  Aurora  to 
Susa,  and  buried  in  the  acropolis  of  that  town,  Mem- 
noneia;  or  his  ashes,  collected  in  a  silver  urn,  borne  to 
his  sister  Himera  at  Paphos,  and  thence  to  Palliochis  or 
Paltos,  or  to  the  banks  of  the  Belos,  near  Ptolemais. 
The  river  Paphlagonios  flowed  from  his  blooa,  and  his 
companions  were  changed  into  birds.  But  the  M.  of  the 
older  writers  obtained  still  greater  renown  by  the  name 
being  transferred  at  a  later  period  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
celebrated  colossus,  seated  in  the  plains  of  Thebes,  on 
the  left  or  w.  bank  of  the  Nile ;  while  the  name  of  Mem- 
noneia  was  applied  by  the  Egyptian  Greeks  to  the  sepul¬ 
chral  quarter  of  Thebes,  as  Diospolis  was  to  the  right  oi 
e.  bank.  Memnoneia,  or  supposed  palaces  of  M.,  stood 
also  at  Abydos.  The  two  statues — one  of  which  is  the 
celebrated  vocal  M.,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  old  world 
— are  at  a  place  called  Koum-el-Sultan.  Both  are  seated 
on  thrones,  and  represent  the  monarch  Amenophis  III., 
of  the  18th  dynasty,  whose  name  and  titles  are  inscribed 
on  the  plinths  behind.  At  the  sides  of  the  throne  are 
sculptured  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  monarch,  about  18 
ft.  high.  The  height  of  each  of  these  colossi  appears  to 
have  originally  been  60  ft.,  and  they  are  made  of  a  coarse 
hard  gritstone  or  breccia.  They  are  at  present  known 
by  the  sobriquets  of  Tammy  and  Shammy,  and  were 
oi  iginally  placed  before  the  propylon  of  an  Amenopheion 
or  palace-temple  of  Amenophis  III.  in  this  quarter,  at 
Thebes.  The  easternmost  of  these  colossi  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  vocal  statue,  distinguished  from  its  companion  by 
having  been  anciently  broken,  and  repaired  from  the  lap 
upward  with  blocks  of  sandstone,  placed  horizontally,  in 
five  layers.  The  statue  was  either  injured  by  Cambyses, 
to  whom  the  Egyptian  priests  ascribed  most  of  the  mu¬ 
tilations  of  th^Theban  temples,  or  else  thrown  down  by 
an  earthquake.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  statue 
was  its  giving  out  at  various  times  a  sound  resembling 
the  breaking  of  a  harp-string  or  a  metallic  ring;  and 
there  have  been  different  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
sound,  which  has  been  heard  in  modern  times — it  being 
ascribed  to  the  artifice  of  the  priests,  who  struck  the 
sonorous  stone  of  which  the  statue  is  composed;  the 
passage  of  light  draughts  of  air  through  the  cracks; 
or  the  sudden  expansion  of  aqueous  particles  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun’s  rays.  This  remarkable  quality  of 
the  statue  is  mentioned  first  by  Strabo,  who  visited  it  in 
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Company  of  vElius  Gallus,  about  b.c.  18;  and  more  than 
100  inscriptions  of  Greek  and  Roman  visitors  incised 
upon  its  legs,  record  the  visits  of  ancient  travellers  to 
witness  the  phenomenon,  from  the  9th  year  of  Nero,  a.d. 
63,  to  the  reign  of  Emperor  Severus,  when  it  became 
silent.  Among  other  visitors  whose  names  are  recorded 
are  those  of  Emperor  Hadrian  and  his  wife  Sabina ;  Sep- 
timius  Severus  also  visited  the  statue,  and  is  conjectured 
to  have  restored  it,  for  Juvenal  mentions  it  as  broken  in 
half,  and  no  notice  of  it  occurs  under  the  Pharaohs  or 
Ptolemies.  The  identity  of  this  statue  and  of  M.  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  gloss  upon  Manetho,  and  by  Pausanias  and 
the  inscriptions.  Many  considerations  lead  modern 
scholars  to  class  the  M.  myth  in  close  association  with 
the  worship  of  the  sun. — Besides  the  mythical  M.,  two 
historical  personages  of  this  name  are  known — one  a 
Rhodian  commander  of  the  mercenaries  of  Artabazus  in 
the  war  against  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  who  subsequently  fled 
to  Macedon,  and  afterward  entering  the  Persian  service, 
defended  Persia  against  Alexander,  b.c.  336 ;  but  finally 
died  at  the  siege  of  Mitylene,  b.c.  333  :  the  other,  a  Greek 
historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  in  16 
books,  epitomized  by  Photius. — Welcker,  Episch.  Cycl. 
211 ;  Strabo,  xv.  728,  xvii.  816  ;  iElian,  H.  A.,  v.  1 ;  Jacobs, 
Die  Graeber  des  Memnon;  Eusebius,  Hieron,  p.  154;  Juve¬ 
nal,  xv.  5;  Letronne,  Sur  le  Mon.  d’ Osymandyas ;  Wilkin¬ 
son,  Top.  of  Thebes,  p.  33;  Yossius,  De  Hist.  Grcec.  a  Wes - 
termann,  p.  226 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  52. 

MEMOIR,  n.  mem'wawr  [F.  memoire,  memory — from 
L.  memdnd,  memory — from  memor,  mindful]  :  a  biograph¬ 
ical  history,  generally  written  by  one  who  had  taken  a 
part  in  the  transactions  recorded ;  a  written  account ;  a 
register  of  facts.  Mem'oirs,  n.  plu.  -wawrz,  notices  and 
remarks  respecting  contemporary  persons  and  events, 
written  in  a  familiar  st3de,  just  as  they  are  remembered 
by  the  writer ;  a  biography ;  the  transactions  and  journals 
of  a  society.  Memoirist,  n.  -dst,  one  who  writes  mem¬ 
oirs. 

MEMORABLE,  a.  memo-ra-bl  [F.  memorable — from  L„ 
memordbiUs,  remarkable'from  memor,  mindful]  :  worthy- 
of  being  remembered ; — illustrious ;  remarkable.  Mem' 
orably,  ad.  -bit.  Mem'orabilTty,  n.  -bil'i-ti,  state  of 
being  memorable.  Memorabilia,  n.  plu.  mem'd-rd-bil'i-d 
[L.]  :  things  memorable;  things  remarkable  and  worthy 
of  remembrance. — Syn.  of  ‘  memorable  ’ :  signal ;  famous ; 
distinguished ;  celebrated ;  extraordinary. 

MEMORANDUM,  n.  mem'o-rdn'dJum,  Mem'oran'da, 
-da,  or  Mem'oran'dums,  -dumz,  n.  plu.  [L.  memoran '• 
dum,  worthy  of  remembrance — from  memor,  mindful] :  a 
note  or  notes  to  help  the  memory. 
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MEMORIA,  n.  me-mo’ri-a  [L.]:  memory,  MemoRia- 
tech'nica,  n.  -tek'rii-ka,  technical  memory;  a  method  for 
assisting  the  memory.  Sed  Memory. 

MEMORIAL,  n.  me-md'ri-al  LOE.  memorial — from  L. 
memoridlis,  of  or  belonging  to  memory — from  memor , 
mindful]:  anything  that  serves  to  preserve  the  memory 
of;  a  monumental  record;  a  written  address  of  solicita¬ 
tion  or  complaint;  a  state  paper  or  note  in  which  there 
is  neither  subscription  nor  address — much  used  in  nego¬ 
tiations.  Memorialize,  v.  -ri-al-iz,  to  petition  by  me¬ 
morial;  to  present  a  memorial  to.  Memorializing, 
imp.  Memorialized,  pp.  -izd.  Memorialist,  n.  -1st, 
one  who  presents  a  memorial. — Syn.  of  ‘memorial’:  monu¬ 
ment;  memorandum;  record;  remembrance;  petition; 
memento;  remembrancer. 

MEMORY:  the  term  memory  is  an  abstract  name  signi¬ 
fying  the  capacity  for  the  renewal  of  an  idea,  and  any 
concrete  act  of  memory  is  ‘the  knowledge  of  an  event 
or  fact  of  which  meantime  we  have  not  been  thinking 
with  the  additional  consciousness  that  we  have  thought 
or  experienced  it  before’  (James).  Accordingly,  it  is  a 
special  case  of  the  association  of  ideas  and  not  an  inde¬ 
pendent  faculty  of  mind.  The  process  of  recognition  im¬ 
plied  in  cases  of  true  memory  may  arise  from  a  clear 
image  of  the  event  remembered,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a 
mere  feeling  of  familiarity  or  to  a  motor  response;  it 
may  also  attach  itself  to  the  idea  of  an  event  not  previ¬ 
ously  experienced,  and  in  some  cases  of  brain  disease 
all  events,  new  or  old,  appear,  as  familiar  experiences. 
Setting  aside  the  factor  of  innate  ability,  which  must  ac¬ 
count  for  the  verbal  memory  of  a  Macaulay  or  the  musi¬ 
cal  memory  of  a  Mozart,  we  find  that  acts  of  memory  are 
conditioned  from  without  by  factors  of  recency  and 
repetition,  and  from  within  by  vividness  and  by  number 
of  associate  thoughts.  The  vividness,  e.g.  accounts  for 
the  greater  retentiveness  of  childhood  as  compared  with 
old  age,  and  richness  in  associated  ideas  is  the  essential 
condition  of  a  great  logical  memory  like  that  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  These  conditions  may  be  most  clearly  under¬ 
stood  by  translating  them  into  their  physiological  equiva¬ 
lents — a  proceeding  for  which  the  intimate  correspond¬ 
ence  existing  between  aphasic  and  amnesic  disturbances 
on  the  one  hand,  and  definitely  located  brain  disease  on 
the  other,  gives  full  warrant.  Erom  this  point  of  view 
the  retention  of  an  impression  is  not  the  pigeon-holing 
of  an  idea  in  some  compartment  of  the  mind,  but  a  dis¬ 
position  towards  the  renewal  of  the  excitation  left  be¬ 
hind  by  the  original  impression.  This  functional  dispo¬ 
sition  is  the  stronger,  and  the  more  recent  the  impres¬ 
sion  the  more  intense  its  action  (vividness)  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  times  it  has  occurred.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  number  of  associates  is  correlated  with  a  re¬ 
markable  property  of  nerve-substance  (i.e.  organic  mem¬ 
ory),  which  is,  that  if  several  excitations  take  place  in 
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the  brain  at  about  the  same  time,  a  recurrence  of  one 
will  call  up  the  rest  and  in  their  original  order.  It  is 
this  property  which  makes  memory  possible  and  with 
memory,  experience.  Accordingly  memory  has  been 
termed  cerebral  habit.  In  this  sense  instinct,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  functional  disposition  transmitted  through 
heredity,  has  been  called  ‘race  memory/ 

Exact  experimental  work  on  memory  was  first  done  by 
H.  Ebbinghaus  in  1883  or  1885.  By  eliminating  the  fac¬ 
tor  of  vividness  (interest)  through  the  use  of  meaning¬ 
less  syllables,  and  subjecting  large  quantities  of  data 
to  statistical  treatment,  he  arrived  at  surprisingly  ac¬ 
curate  and  regular  results.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  show 
the  forward  and  backward  play  of  association  in  a  series, 
together  with  its  reach,  the  rate  of  forgetting  and  the 
proportional  effect  of  repetition.  Ebbinghaus’s  results 
have  been  confirmed  by  other  investigators,  and  his  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  found  useful  in  experimentation  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  applied  psychology,  such  as  economic  ways  of 
‘committing’  material  to  memory  and  the  effect  of  train¬ 
ing  one  kind  of  memory  on  the  efficiency  of  another 
kind.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  memory  three  main  types 
of  defects  occur:  (1)  Specific  items  of  past  experience 
are  forgotten,  as  when  we  cannot  remember  a  street  num¬ 
ber;  (2)  the  order  of  events  is  wrongly  recalled,  and 
(3)  events  are  interpolated  in  memory  which  in  reality 
never  occurred.  In  disease  of  memory  all  one’s  images 
of  a  certain  sort  may  be  lost,  e.g.  one’s  visual  memories. 
After  an  illness  or  a  severe  accident  memory  of  the 
events  occurring  during  the  experience  and  much  which 
went  before  may  be  lost.  The  words  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  lost  without  serious  disturbance  of  one’s 
own  language.  In  old  age  the  brain  loses  its  powers  to 
take  on  new  impressions  and  almost  everything  may  be 
forgotten  as  soon  as  it  is  past,  although  the  memory  for 
earlier  events  remains  fairly  good.  Consult  Ebbinghaus, 
Das  Gedaechtniss  ( Memory )  (1885);  W.  James,  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Psychology  (1899,  Yol.  1,  chapters  on  Memory 
and  Habit) ;  H.  Burnham,  Memory,  Historically  and  Ex¬ 
perimentally  Considered  in  American  Journal  of  Psychol- 
ogy  (Vol.  2,  1888);  Ribot,  Les  Maladies  de  la  Memoire 
( Diseases  of  Memory,  trans.  1882) ;  J.  J.  van  Biervliet, 
La  Memoire  (1901).  See  Mnemonics. 

MEM'ORY,  Diseases  of:  impairment  of  the  power  of 
reproducing  mental  impressions,  caused  by  age,  wounds, 
or  injuries  to  the  head  or  nervous  system,  fevers,  intem¬ 
perance,  and  various  physical  conditions.  Memory  is 
perhaps  affected  in  all  kinds  of  mental  derangement,  but 
is  in  a  signal  manner  obliterated  or  enfeebled  in  Dementia. 
There  are,  however,  examples  of  recollection  surviving 
all  other  faculties,  and  preserving  a  clear  and  extensive 
notion  of  long  and  complicated  series  of  events  amid  the 
general  darkness  and  ruin  of  mind.  Incoherence  owes 
some  of  its  features  to  defective  or  irregular  memory. 
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Cases  of  so  marvelous  an  exaltation  and  extension  of 
this  capacity,  as  where  a  whole  parliamentary  debate 
could  be  recalled,  suggest  the  suspicion  of  unhealthful 
action.  There  appear,  however,  to  be  special  affections 
of  the  faculty.  It  may  be  suspended  while  the  intelli¬ 
gence  remains  intact.  Periods  of  personal  or  general 
history  may  elude  the  grasp,  and  even  that  continuity 
of  impressions  which  goes  far  to  constitute  the  feeling 
of  personal  identity  is  broken  up,  and  a  duality  or 
multiplicity  of  experiences  may  appear  to  be  conjoined. 
The  converse  of  this  may  happen,  and  knowledge  that 
had  completely  faded  away  may,  under  excitement  or 
cerebral  disease,  return.  There  are,  besides,  states  in 
which  the  power  of  memory  is  partially  affected,  as  in 
the  instances  where  the  numbers  5  and  7  were  lost,  and 
where  a  highly  educated  man  could  not  retain  any  con¬ 
ception  of  the  letter  F.;  secondly,  where  it  appears 
perverted,  recalling  images  inappropriately,  and  in  an 
erroneous  sequence  of  order  or  time,  and  different  from 
what  are  desired;  thirdly,  where,  while  the  written  or 
printed  signs  of  ideas  can  be  used,  the  oral  or  articulate 
signs  are  utterly  forgotten. 

MEMPHIAN,  a.  mem'fi-an:  pertaining  to  Memphis, 
an  ancient  Egyptian  city;  dark;  obscure. 

MEMPHIS,  mem- f is:  Tenn.,  city,  county-seat  of  Shelby 
county;  on  the  Mississippi  river,  at  the  head  of  all-the- 
year-round  navigation;  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville,  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Birmingham,  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco,  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  the  Rock  Island  &  Pa¬ 
cific,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  the  St. 
Louis  &  Southwestern,  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  New  Or¬ 
leans,  the  Southern,  the  Memphis  &  Gulf,  the  Mobile, 
Jackson  &  Kansas  City,  and  the  Union  railroads.  It  has 
steamer  connection  -with  all  the  river  and  gulf  ports; 
26  steamers  call  Memphis  landing  home.  It  is  about  820 
miles  above  New  Orleans  and  450  miles  below  St.  Louis. 
It  is  the  largest  city  in  Tennessee,  the  fifth  in  size  of 
the  cities  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  place  between  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis.  It  is 
noted  for  its  extensive  trade  in  cotton  and  cottonseed 
products  and  in  hardwood  lumber.  It  has  the  only  bridge 
spanning  the  Mississippi  river  south  of  St.  Louis.  This 
is  a  steel  cantilever  bridge,  1,895  feet  in  length,  costing 
$3,000,000,  and  opened  to  the  public  1892,  May  12. 

Prior  to  1880  Memphis  was  visited  frequently  by  yel¬ 
low  fever,  and  in  1878  and  1879  passed  through  two  ter¬ 
rible  epidemics,  losing  about  5,000  of  her  population  by 
death,  and  many  thousand  people  left  the  city.  This 
proved  to  be  the  turning  point  in  her  career,  and  since 
then  210  miles  of  automatic,  flush-tank,  Waring  system 
of  sewers  have  been  put  in.  The  water  supply  of  the 
city  is  obtained  from  64  artesian  wells,  the  average  depth 
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of  which  is  about  400  feet.  The  present  pumping  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  water  supply  is  30,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
and  the  daily  consumption  is  15,000,000  gallons. 

The  city  is  well  laid  out  and  well  built.  The  wide, 
well-shaded  and  well-paved  streets,  the  fine  public  and 
private  buildings,  the  parks  with  numerous  large  trees, 
all  make  the  city  most  attractive.  The  combined  park 
area  is  about  1,000  acres,  besides  two  fine  race  tracks. 
The  streets  are  paved  with  asphalt,  vitrified  brick,  mac¬ 
adam,  and  gravel.  About  250  miles  of  turnpike  radiate 
from  Memphis.  Among  the  850  industrial  establishments 
are  11  cottonseed-oil  mills,  7  ice  factories,  7  grain  ele¬ 
vators,  35  wholesale  grocery  houses,  7  wholesale  dry 
goods  houses,  7  wholesale  drug  houses,  furniture  fac¬ 
tories,  woodworking  establishments  of  all  kinds,  foun¬ 
dries,  machine  shops,  flour  mills,  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
fibre  plants,  saddlery  and  harness  factories,  potteries, 
ear  works,  pump  works,  wagon  and  carriage  shops, 
cracker  and  candy  factories,  patent  medicine  works,  sugar 
plantation  machinery  works,  barrel  and  skewer  factories, 
spoke  factories,  golf  stick  works,  shuttle  block  works, 
trunk,  screen  door,  and  window  factories,  basket  and 
box  factories,  egg  case  works,  horse  collar  factories,  en¬ 
gine  and  boiler  wrorks,  refrigerator  and  cold  storage  ma¬ 
chinery  works,  cotton  gins,  stove  and  range  factories, 
handle  and  coffin  factories,  shaft  and  pole  works,  cider 
presses,  distilleries,  and  breweries. 

Among  the  prominent  buildings  are  123  churches,  65 
schools  and  colleges,  3  public  libraries,  3  first-class  the¬ 
atres,  the  custom-house,  cotton  exchange,  Odd  Fellows’ 
building,  Porter,  Scimitar,  and  Equitable  buildings,  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple,  Gayoso  Hotel,  Woman’s  building,  Ran¬ 
dolph  building,  Goodwyn  Institute,  Memphis  Trust  build¬ 
ing,  Tennessee  Trust  building,  a  number  of  fine  hotels, 
3  large  hospitals,  and  2  orphan  asylums.  Memphis  has  a 
number  of  educational  institutions,  good  public  and  par¬ 
ish  and  many  private  schools,  the  Memphis  Hospital 
Medical  College,  the  Maddox  School  for  Young  Women, 
the  College  of  the  Christian  Brothers  (R.  C.),  founded 
in  1871;  Saint  Agnes’  Academy  (R.  C.),  Sacred  Heart 
Institute  (R.  C.),  Saint  Mary's  School  (P.  E.),  Uni¬ 
versity  School,  and  2  public  high  schools.  The  Hannibal 
Medical  College  and  the  Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute  are 
for  colored  pupils.  Five  miles  distant  from  the  city  is  a 
National  cemetery,  which  contains  14,039  graves,  of 
which  8,822  are  those  of  unknown  dead. 

The  annual  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion  are  about  $1,000,000.  The  combined  capital  and 
surplus  of  the  17  banks  and  3  trust  companies  are  $6,- 
000,000;  the  deposits  $25,000,000.  The  progress  the  city 
is  making  at  the  present  time  is  almost  phenomenal.  The 
growth  of  Memphis  during  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900 
was  greater  than  in  any  former  decade  of  its  existence. 
The  population  increased  nearly  59  per  cent.  In  1890 
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the  city  had  250  industrial  establishments,  in  1900  more 
than  050,  and  now  has  about  850.  Memphis  is  often 
spoken  of  as  not  only  the  metropolis  of  Tennessee,  but 
also  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi;  the  city  is  located  in 
such  a  position  as  to  be  a  great  trading  centre  for  each 
of  these  states. 

The  history  of  Memphis  begins  almost  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  landing  and  tenting 
place  for  the  early  explorers  and  missionaries.  It  was 
the  home  of  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  and  the  bluffs  on 
which  the  city  is  located,  40  feet  above  high  water  and 
80  feet  above  low  water,  have  always  been  known  as  the 
Chickasaw  Bluffs.  In  1698  the  French  built  forts  on  the 
site  of  what  is  now  the  city,  and  in  1794  the  Spaniards 
erected  forts  at  a  time  when  Spain  was  claiming  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  to  lower  Mississippi.  Some  of  the  fore¬ 
most  men  in  the  United  States  owned  lands  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity  and  were  interested  in  holding  for  their  own  coun¬ 
try  a  right  to  free  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf.  Andrew  Jackson,  James  Winchester,  and  John 
Overton  sent  to  Memphis,  in  1819,  a  small  colony,  who 
established  the  first  permanent  settlement.  In  1826  there 
were  500  persons  in  the  settlement,  -which  was  then  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  town,  and  in  1849  a  city  charter  was 
granted.  The  Union  and  Confederate  forces  tried  to  gain 
possession  of  the  city  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 
In  1862,  June  6,  a  Federal  fleet  under  Commodore  Davis 
conquered  a  Confederate  fleet  under  Commodore  Mont¬ 
gomery,  thus  placing  Memphis  in  possession  of  the  Union 
forces.  General  Forrest,  in  command  of  Confederate 
forces,  entered  the  city  in  August,  1864,  and  took  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  prisoners. 

Memphis  has  always  progressed  commercially  except 
during  the  civil  war,  and  when  visited  by  the  yellow  fever 
epidemics.  The  great  growth  industrially  has  come  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  location  is  making  the  city  a 
great  railroad  centre;  the  surrounding  forests  are  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  great  industrial  centre;  and  the  alluvial  lands 
of  the  Saint  Francis  Basin,  Yazoo  Delta,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  river  will  always  make  her  a  great 
commercial  centre.  In  1855  yellow  fever  attacked  the 
city,  and  again  in  1867,  1873,  1878,  and  1879.  The  epi¬ 
demics  of  1878  and  1879  so  paralyzed  the  industries  of 
the  city  that  in  1879  Memphis  was  unable  to  liquidate 
the  current  indebtedness  and  the  charter  as  a  city  was 
revoked.  The  former  city  was  designated  by  the  state 
legislature  as  ‘the  taxing  district  of  Shelby  county.’  The 
control  of  the  district  was  vested  in  a  board  of  public 
works  composed  of  five  members,  and  a  governing  council 
composed  of  three  commissioners.  The  council  instituted 
the  sewerage  improvements,  liquidated  the  debts,  and  in 
1891  the  place  was  reincorporated  and  again  chartered 
as  a  city.  Memphis  lost  lives,  property,  trade,  and 
credit;  but  the  history  of  the  deeds  of  heroism  per- 
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formed  by  many  during  the  fearful  yellow  fever  epi¬ 
demic  overshadows  in  importance  the  history  of  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties. 

Since  the  federal  census  of  1890  the  city  limits  have 
been  extended;  but  the  population  as  given  in  1890  in¬ 
cluded  both  urban  and  suburban  districts,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  from  1890  to  1900  was  remarkable.  The  growth 
of  the  city  may  be  seen  from  the  federal  census  reports. 
Pop.  (1860)  22,623;  (1870)  40,226;  (1880)  33,592; 

(1890)  64,495;  (1900)  102,320;  (1910)  131,105. 

MEMPHIS:  celebrated  Egyptian  city,  in  the  Delta,  or 
Lower  Egypt;  cap.  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  empire.  It 
was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Men  nefer,  ‘the  Good 
Station’;  by  the  Hebrews,  Mopli ;  by  the  Arabs,  Memf. 
Memphis  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  Moph 
(Hos.  ix.  6);  and  as  Noph  (Is.  xix.  13;  Jer.  ii.  16;  Ezek. 
xxx.  13,  16).  It  was  founded  by  Menes  (q.v.),  first  mon¬ 
arch  of  the  first  dynasty,  who,  according  to  Herodotus, 
changed  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  and  made  an  embankment, 
100  stadia  (a  stadium  =  606  ft.  9  inches)  above  Mem¬ 
phis,  to  protect  the  new  city  against  inundations.  The 
remains  of  this  bank  are  still  seen  at  Kafr-el  Tyat,  about 
14  m.  above  Metrahenny,  which  is  the  centre  of  old  Mem¬ 
phis,  and  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Ptah  or  Hephsesteum. 
Menes  fortified  the  city,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
temple.  Uchoreus,  a  later  monarch,  also  is  said,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  traditions,  to  have  founded  Memphis,  and 
introduced  the  worship  of  Apis  and  Epaphus.  The  site 
of  the  city  was  well  chosen,  protected  alike  by  the  Libyan 
and  Arabian  chains  of  mountains  against  the  river  and 
the  incursions  of  the  sand,  defending  the  approach  of 
the  country  from  the  incursions  of  Asiatic  nomads,  and 
communicating  with  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  city  was  composed  of  two  portions — one  built  of 
crude  bricks;  the  other,  on  which  was  the  citadel,  of 
calcareous  stone,  called  the  Leukon  Teichos,  or  ‘White 
Wall/  which  held  some  of  the  principal  buildings.  The 
palace,  built  by  Menes,  was  enlarged  by  his  son  Athothis, 
and  was  always  inhabited  either  by  a  monarch  or  his 
viceroy.  Under  the  Persian  rule,  it  was  occupied  by  the 
satrap;  and  by  the  Greek  mercenaries,  under  the  Saite 
kings.  Under  Uchoreus,  the  total  circumference  was  150 
stadia.  After  the  6th  dynasty,  the  city  declined  in  im¬ 
portance,  and  was  apparently  held  by  the  Hykshos  after 
the  13th  and  before  the  18th  dynasty  (b.c.  1500).  At 
this  period,  Memphis  was  ruled  by  a  viceroy,  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  and  still  remained  the  religious  capital  of  the 
old  worship.  It  rose  again  to  great  importance  under 
the  Saite  monarchs,  about  B.c.  600,  who  restored  it;  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  separate  monarchy,  and  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Sennacherib  and  his  successors.  The  temples 
were  magnificent,  and  comprised  the  Iseum,  a  large  tem¬ 
ple  of  Isis,  completed  by  Amasis  II.  just  prior  to 
Cambyses,  B.c.  525;  a  temple  dedicated  to  Proteus,  in  the 
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foreign  quarter;  the  temple  of  the  Apis,  having  a  peri¬ 
style  and  court  ornamented  with  figures,  opposite  the 
south  propylamm  of  the  temple  of  Ptah,  where  the  sacred 
bull  resided;  the  Serapeum,  or  temple  of  Os  or  Apis,  in 
the  quarter  recently  discovered  by  Mariette  (see  Sera¬ 
peum);  the  Nilometer,  removed  by  Constantine  I.  to 
Constantinople,  replaced  by  Julian  III.  or  the  Apostate; 
a  temple  of  Ra;  and  the  shrine  of  the  Cabiri.  Here  were 
the  statues  of  Rameses  II.,  one  of  which  remains  as  the 
fallen  colossus,  Metrahenny;  and  others  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  Hekekyan  Bey  in  his  excavations.  These  co¬ 
lossi,  more  than  75  ft.  high,  were  of  Syenitie  granite,  or 
of  the  limestone  of  Tourah  or  Mokattan.  These  temples 
flourished  in  all  their  glory  till  the  Persian  conquest. 
Still  more  remarkable  was  the  great  necropolis  of  the 
city,  in  the  centre  of  which  towered  the  pyramids  (see 
Pyramids).  During  the  attempts  of  the  native  rulers 
to  throw  off  the  Persian  rule,  Memphis  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  strategic  point.  Ochus  inflicted  severe  injury  on 
this  town,  having  plundered  the  temples  and  thrown 
down  the  walls  after  he  had  driven  out  Nectanebus. 
Alexander  the  Great  here  worshipped  the  Apis,  and  his 
corpse  was  brought  to  this  city  by  Ptolemy  before  it  was 
finally  transferred  to  Alexandria.  The  first  Ptolemies 
were  crowned  in  the  Serapeum.  Ptolemy  VIII.  destroyed 
the  city,  and  it  had  so  declined  after  his  time  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  ruinous  site.  It  fell  with  the  rest  of  Egypt  un¬ 
der  the  Roman  rule,  and  afterward  was  conquered  by 
Amru  Ben  Abas  a.d.  6*39-640;  and  Fostat  and  Cairo  were 
built  out  of  its  ruins,  which  were  large  and  important 
in  the  13th  century,  when  they  were  seen  by  Abd-alatif. 
The  few  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  Koum-el-Azyzeh 
to  the  n.;  Metrahenny  on  the  w.;  and  the  canal  of 
Bedrachin  on  the  s.;  but  the  remains  here  are  submerged 
many  feet  in  the  soil  of  the  Delta. 

Herod,  ii.  97,  101,  147,  178;  Diod.  xviii.  34,  i.  46, 
Fragm.  t.  33,  lvi.  p.  184;  Thucyd.  i.  104;  Hygin.  xiv.  90; 
Heliod.  ii.  59,  61;  Hosea  ix.  6;  Isaiah  xix.  30;  Ezek. 
xxx.  13,  16;  Wilkinson,  Top.  Thebes;  Bunsen,  Egypt’s 
Place;  Champollion-Figeac,  L’Egypte;  and  the  works  on 
Egypt  of  Lepsius,  Brugsch-Bey,  Ebers,  Rawlinson,  Mas- 
pero,  and  others. 

MEMPHREMAGOG,  mem-fre-ma'gdg,  Lake:  body  of 
water  partly  in  Canada,  partly  in  Orleans  county,  Vt.; 
length  n.  to  s.  about  30  m.,  width  2  to  5  m.  Through 
Magog  river  its  waters  flow  into  the  St.  Francis,  which 
empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  has  good  fishing  fa¬ 
cilities  and  is  surrounded  by  picturesque  scenery,  and  at 
its  s.  end  at  Newport,  Vt.,  there  are  large  hotel  accom¬ 
modations  for  summer  visitors:  from  this  point  steam¬ 
ers  run  to  the  village  of  Magog,  Can.,  at  the  n.  outlet. 

MEN:  plu.  of  Man,  which  see. 

MEN,  The:  in  n.  Scotland,  where  Gaelic  is  still  spoken, 
a  remarkable  class  of  irregular  yet  recognized  religious 
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exhorters,  forming  practically  an  order  correspondent 
to  Meth.  local  preachers.  The  Men  pass  gradually  into 
the  order,  according  to  reputation  for  piety  and  gifts  in 
prayer  and  exhortation.  There  are  often  three  or  four 
in  a  parish;  and  on  Friday  preceding  a  communion,  the 
men,  attired  in  long  blue  cloaks,  gather  from  adjoining 
parishes-^sometimes  numbering  a  score  or  more — and 
exercise  their  gifts.  In  the  deficiency  of  regular  minis¬ 
ters  for  scattered  villagers,  the  men  have  done  good 
service  and  have  had  great  influence  among  the  people. 
The  rise  of  the  Free  Church  increasing  the  ministerial 
supply  in  the  Highlands,  has  largely  diminished  both 
the  need  and  the  influence  of  this  order. 

MENABREA,  Luigi  Federigo,  Count:  Italian  soldier 
and  statesman:  b.  Chambery,  in  Savoy,  1809,  Sept.  4;  d. 
there  1896,  May  25. — After  completing  a  course  in 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Turin  and  joining  the 
engineers  in  the  Sardinian  army,  he  accepted  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  technical  science  at  the  military  academy 
and  at  the  University  of  Turin.  Having  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  he  was  used  in  the  diplomatic 
corps  for  some  time;  was  then  elected  deputy,  serving 
both  under  the  minister  of  war  and  the  minister  of  the 
interior;  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  Sardinia 
and  France  against  Austria  in  1859  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  engineer  corps.  After  Savoy  was  ceded  to 
France,  Menabrea  was  made  a  senator  by  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel,  and  chief  of  the  department  of  engineers,  and 
as  such  planned  the  fortifications  of  Bologna,  Piacenza, 
and  Pavia;  in  1860  he  was  created  a  lieutenant-general, 
in  that  year  laying  siege  to  and  after  three  months  of 
fighting  taking  Gseta.  In  1861  he  joined  the  cabinet 
pf  Ricasoli  as  minister  of  marine,  in  1862  also  taking 
over  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  public  works.  In  1866 
he  was  Italian  ambassador  to  the  council  which  brought 
about  the  Treaty  of  Prague  and  ceded  Venice  to  Italy. 
In  1867,  when  Rattazzi  resigned,  he  formed  a  new  min¬ 
istry,  himself  becoming  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  As 
premier  he  did  much  to  place  Italy  in  cordial  relations 
with  the  outside  world,  and  to  settle  internal  dissensions, 
but  his  imprisonment  of  Garibaldi,  and  the  prevalent 
financial  straits  of  the  nation  lost  to  him  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  on  Nov.  16,  1869,  he  re¬ 
signed.  In  1870  he  became  Italian  ambassador  at 
Vienna,  was  appointed  to  the  same  post  at  London  in 
1876,  and  in  1882  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  stationed 
for  10  years.  The  most  important  of  his  works  are: 
Etudes  sur  la  sSrie  de  Lagrange  (Turin  1844-47);  Le 
genie  italien  dans  la  campagne  d’Ancone  et  de  la  Basse- 
Italie  (Paris  1866) ;  and  Republique  et  Monarchie  dans 
Vetat  actuel  de  la  France  (1871). 

MENACCANITE,  n.  men-alc'kan-it  [from  Menaccan , 
Cornwall,  where  first  observed]:  a  titaniferous  iron  ore, 
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occurring  massive  and  in  grains,  of  a  light  iron-black 
color. 

MENACE,  n.  men' as  [F.  menace;  It.  minaccia ,  a  threat 
—from  L.  mindcice,  threats]:  a  threat;  a  threatening: 
V.  to  threaten,  in  any  sense;  to  inspire  with  apprehen¬ 
sion.  Men'acing,  imp.  -a-sing:  Adj.  threatening:  N.  a 
threat.  M^n'aced,  pp.  -dst.  Men'acingly,  ad.  -li.  Men'- 
acer,  n.  - d-ser ,  one  who  threatens. 

MEN  ADO,  me-nd'dd:  important  possession  of  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  n.  of  the  island  of  Celebes  (q.v.):  it 
is  under  the  government  of  the  Moluccas.  The  country 
is  volcanic  with  many  lofty  mountains.  The  mountam- 
ous  grounds  of  the  province  of  Minahassa  are  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  coffee,  which  was  first  planted 
1820,  and  speedily  became  favorably  known  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  coffee-culture  is  compulsory,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  monopolizes  the  product  at  a  fixed  price.  There 
are  about  11,000,000  coffee-trees,  producing  more  than 
1,000  tons  per  annum.  The  rice  crop  averages  47,880 
tons.  There  are  400,000  sago  and  800,000  cocoa-nut 
trees,  and  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  cinchona  are  culti¬ 
vated.  In  this  residency,  civilization  and  Christianity 
have  made  rapid  progress.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  pagans 
were  most  numerous  in  the  Minahassa  district,  but  many 
thousands  are  now  Christians. — The  town  of  Menado  is 
neatly  built,  has  a  church,  a  school  for  the  children  of 
Europeans,  and  others  for  those  of  natives. — Pop.  (1900) 
about  295,000. 

MENAGE,  md-nazh',  Giles  de,  or  HLgidius:  French 
lexicographer  and  linguist:  1613,  Aug.  15 — 1692,  July 
23;  b.  Angers.  Disliking  the  profession  of  an  advocate, 
he  renounced  it,  with  an  office  under  government,  which 
his  father  had  transferred  to  him,  entered  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  the  convent  of  Notre 
Dame,  applying  himself  chiefly  to  literary  pursuits,  in 
which  he  acquired  great  reputation.  He  was  an  extreme 
pedant,  full  of  prejudices  and  bitter  hostilities.  His  Dic- 
tionnaire  Etymologique  de  la  Langue  Frangaise  (Par. 
1650;  best  ed.  by  Jault,  2  vols.  Par.  1750),  and  Origini 
della  Lingua  Italiana ,  are  erudite  and  valuable  works, 
though  they  give  many  erroneous  etymologies. 

MENAGERIE,  n.  men-azh' er-i  or  men-dj'er-i  [F.  men¬ 
agerie,  a  place  for  keeping  foreign  animals — from  men¬ 
age “,  a  house,  a  family]:  a  collection  of  foreign  and  wild 
beasts;  the  place  where  they  are  kept;  also  spelled 
Menag'ery,  n.  -er-i. 

MENAI  STRAIT,  men'i:  separating  the  island  of 
Anglesey  from  the  mainland  of  Wales,  runs  e.n.e.  from 
its  southern  extremity  to  Bangor,  13  m.,  and  there 
widens  into  Beaumaris  Bay.  Its  width  varies  from 
about  250  yards  to  2  m.  The  navigation  is  hazardous, 
but  the  strait  is  nevertheless  much  used  for  the  sake  of 
expedition  by  vessels  under  100  tons,  and  occasionally 
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by  some  of  larger  size.  At  the  entrance  of  the  strait, 
the  tides  sometimes  rise  30  ft.,  and  the  ordinary  neap* 
tide  rises  10  to  12  ft.  Communication  between  Anglesey 
and  the  mainland  was  formerly  maintained  by  ferry¬ 
boats  at  different  points;  but  a  suspension  bridge  was 
constructed  by  government  in  the  line  of  the  great 
Holyhead  road,  and  subsequently  railway  communication 
was  established  by  means  of  the  Britannia  Bridge.  The 
scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  is  mildly  beautiful. 

MENANDER:  the  most  famous  writer  of  the  New 
Comedy  at  Athens:  b.  at  Kephisia,  in  Attica,  342  b.c. 
His  father  was  an  Athenian  general,  Diopeithes;  his 
maternal  uncle  was  the  comic  poet  Alexis.  To  his  in¬ 
fluence  Menander  was  greatly  indebted.  Greece  was 
under  Macedonian  sway.  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  the 
ruler  of  Athens,  was  his  intimate  friend.  He  was  also 
intimate  with  Theophrastus,  the  author  of  the  ‘Character 
Sketches/  and  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Aristotle.  To 
him  Menander  owed  much  in  his  character-drawing, 
while  in  the  subtler  suggestions  of  philosophic  thought 
he  was  debtor  both  to  him  and  to  Epicurus,  another 
close  contemporary  and  friend.  He  was  drowned,  as 
tradition  reports,  -while  bathing  in  the  Piraeus  harbor 
in  291  B.c.  But  although  his  life  w-as  short  he  wrote 
more  than  a  hundred  comedies.  Until  recently  these 
were  known  only  by  about  1,050  fragments,  varying  in 
length  from  a  few  words  to  nineteen  lines.  His  fame, 
however,  which  greatly  increased  after  his  death,  has 
always  been  secure.  Terence  in  his  comedies  made  large 
use  of  Menander  and  the  two  have  always  been  paired 
together  since  Julius  Caesar  called  Terence  a  ‘halved 
Menander.’  Menander’s  skill  in  portraying  character 
led  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  to  exclaim:  ‘O  Menan¬ 
der,  O  Life,  which  of  you  copied  the  other?’  Dio  Chrys¬ 
ostom  and  Plutarch  rated  Menander  even  above  the 
greatest  of  Greek  comic  poets,  Aristophanes  himself. 
Quintilian  recommended  his  comedies  as  the  best  read¬ 
ing  for  the  incipient  Roman  orator.  The  New  Comedy 
reflected  contemporary  political  conditions.  Under  the 
rule  of  Macedon  the  Athenians  relaxed  into  the  inertia 
of  material  prosperity.  Biting  political  or  personal  satire 
was  out  of  the  question  The  Comedy  of  Manners  became 
established.  Euripides  had  paved  the  way  for  the  ro¬ 
mantic  and  pathetic  element  in  literature  and  Menander 
followed  his  lead,  substituting,  however,  a  more  urbane 
philosophic  outlook  such  as  Theoprastus  and  Epicurus 
were  popularizing.  The  grossness  of  Old  Comedy  is 
happily  absent.  Romantic  passion  asserts  its  hegemony. 
The  intrigue  is  the  order  of  the  day.  But  emphasis  is 
laid  rather  upon  character-drawing  than  upon  the  plot. 
Hence  the  rather  monotonous  round  of  plots  known  to 
us  both  from  the  translations  or  adaptations  of  Terence 
as  well  as  from  the  remains  of  Menander’s  own  writings. 
The  usual  programme  is  a  love-affair,  separation,  recog- 
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ration,  marriage.  Sharp  shrews;  pompous  papas;  mis¬ 
tresses;  devotedly  deceitful  slaves;  headstrong  young 
men;  a  maiden  carried  off  into  servitude  or  left  destitute 
and  apparently  orphaned  until  her  father  turns  up  as 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  father  of  her  lover;  parasites; 
panderers;  money-lenders — all  in  generous  profusion, 
while  the  more  respectable  members  of  society  exist 
chiefly  by  inference  in  the  background.  The  New 
Comedy,  in  fact,  no  longer  offers  the  lyric  beauty,  the 
sparkling  wit,  the  naked  license  of  Aristophanes.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  primarily  seek  to  provoke  laughter,  but 
is  the  scenic  representation  of  human  life,  the  pathetic, 
the  amusing,  and  the  commonplace.  The  finds  of  Greek 
papyri  during  the  last  17  years  in  Egypt  have  greatly 
increased  our  first-hand  knowledge  of  Menander  and 
enable  U3  now  to  re-examine  the  traditional  verdict  in¬ 
herited  from  antiquity.  Between  1891  and  1903  four 
fragments  were  found,  containing  14,  51,  60  and  87 
lines,  respectively,  of  three  comedies:  The  Flatterer ;  The 
Countryman ;  and  The  Girl  Who  Gets  Her  Hair  Cut  Off. 
The  latest  find,  however,  is  of  far  greater  importance. 
In  1907,  Dec.,  was  published  (at  Cairo)  a  fine  quarto 
which  restored  to  us  portions  of  four  comedies.  Of  these 
two  are  comparatively  short  fragments.  The  Hero  (title 
inferred)  yields  only  71  lines.  It  preserves,  however,  the 
argument  and  the  dramatis  personce.  The  plot  is  typical 
except  that  here,  instead  of  one  infant  exposed,  there 
are  twins  and  the  girl  grows  up  to  repeat  her  mother’s 
fate.  There  is  the  usual  happy  solution — a  ‘recognition’ 
of  the  children  and  the  original  couples  married  before, 
or  after,  the  denouement. 

The  Girl  Who  Gets  Her  Hair  Cut  Of  ( Ferilceiromene ) 
contains  only  178  verses,  but  there  are  51  additional  lines 
in  the  fragment  found  in  1899  (see  above).  The  first 
scene  is  lost.  A  brother  and  a  sister  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  as  infants  and  brought  up  separately  in  ignorance 
of  their  parentage.  The  sister  comes  to  know  the  facts, 
but  her  brother,  still  in  ignorance,  excites  the  jealousy 
of  her  lover,  who  in  a  rage  cuts  off  her  hair.  Hence  the 
name  of  the  play.  The  latter  becomes  duly  repentant. 
Glycera  finds  her  father  by  means  of  the  tokens  exposed 
with  her  (as  was  usual)  when  a  baby.  She  forgives  her 
barber  of  a  lover  and  is  given  to  him  in  marriage  by 
her  father. 

Those  Submitting  to  Arbitration  ( The  Epitrepontes) 
is  the  most  complete.  The  525  lines  preserved  enable 
us  to  judge  of  Menander  in  continuous  scenes.  For¬ 
tunately,  as  we  know  from  several  sources,  this  was 
one  of  his  most  famous  plays.  Quintilian  (Inst.  x.  70) 
cites  with  enthusiasm  the  Epitrepontes  (with  five  others: 
Epiclerus;  Locroe;  Psophodees ;  Nomothetes;  Hypoboli- 
maeus).  In  this  arbitration  scene,  therefore,  we  doubt¬ 
less  have  preserved  one  of  the  very  models  recommended 
to  his  students  in  oratory  by  the  great  Latin  writer. 
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The  scene  in  question  will  show  that  Quintilian’s  praiae 
is  not  excessive.  The  characters  of  the  shepherd  Daos 
and  the  charcoal-burner  Syriskos  are  drawrn  to  the  very 
life  as  they  make  before  old  Smikrines,  the  arbitrator 
their  respective  pleas  for  the  possession  of  certain 
trinkets  found  exposed  with  a  baby.  Although  this  scene 
gives  the  name  to  the  play  it  is  only  an  incident.  There 
is.  one  of  the  usual  plots.  All  the  characters  are  ad¬ 
mirably  drawn  and  the  narrative  of  the  first  encounter 
of  the  hero  and  heroine,  at  the  night  festival  of  the 
Tauropolia,  is  vividly  dramatic. 

The  fourth  play,  The  Samian  Woman  (title  inferred), 
contains  a  greater  number  of  lines  (567),  but  it  is  less 
consecutive.  The  scenes,  however,  are  very  dramatic  and 
throw  many  side  lights  upon  domestic  life.  In  one  scene 
Demeas  in  his  country  house  busies  himself  personally 
in  the  store-room  with  laying  out  provisions  for  his  son’s 
wedding-feast.  The  interior  of  a  Greek  house  is  de¬ 
scribed  incidentally  and  he  overhears  an  old  nurse  telling 
tales  out  of  school  while  fondling  a  certain  adopted  baby. 
Later  we  are  introduced  to  the  Cook-and-Buteher,  who, 
like  a  modern  caterer,  comes  with  his  crockery,  food 
and  servants  to  take  charge  of  the  function. 

The  Greek  itself  of  Menander  is  easy  and  lucid.  All 
this,  while  confirming  Menander’s  great  reputation,  in¬ 
creases  our  regret  for  the  other  lost  plays.  To  fill  out 
our  knowledge  of  the  New  Comedy  we  must  still  turn 
to  Terence,  but  to  complete  our  estimate  of  Menander 
himself  we  gain  even  more  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
old  short  fragments.  These  were  preserved  largely  on 
account  of  their  philosophic  content,  their  criticisms  on 
life,  sometimes  caustic,  often  humorous  and  prevailingly 
optimistic.  Many  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and,  as  it 
happens,  the  new  finds  give  scarcely  any  repetition  of 
just  this  material.  The  contents  of  these  older  frag¬ 
ments  would  tally  well  with  the  impression  given  by  the 
seated  statue  in  the  Vatican,  long  regarded  as  a  portrait 
of  our  poet,  but  now  rejected  as  a  false  identification. 

For  the  old  fragments  and  titles  of  lost  plays  see 
Meineke’s  and  Kock’s  editions  of  the  Comic  Fragments. 
For  the  finds  of  1891-1903  see  ed.  princ.  of  Countryman, 
by  Nicole  (Geneva  1897),  and  Grenfell  &  Hunt  (Oxford 
1898)  and  Ox.  Pap.  (London  II.,  1899;  III.,  1903). 

Translations:  Symonds,  Greek  Poets,  cap.  XIX.,  two 
fragments;  Paley  translates  a  number  of  fragments. 
For  translation  of  the  ‘Arbitration’  scene  ( Epitrepontes ) 
with  extracts  from  The  Samian  Woman,  some  of  the  old 
fragments  and  an  account  of  the  Egyptian  finds,  see  New 
York  Nation,  1907,  Mar.  19.  For  the  latest  finds:  Ed. 
princ.,  Lefebvre  (Cairo  1907)  and  J.  Van  Leeuwen 
(Leyden  1908). 

MENANDRIAN,  n.  me-nan'dn-an :  in  chh.  hist.,  fol¬ 
lower  of  Menander,  disciple  of  Simon  Magus,  who  to 
all  his  master’s  heresies,  added  this  of  his  own:  that 
without  baptism  in  his  name  salvation  was  all  impossible, 
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and  to  all  so  baptized  he  promised  immortality  and  in¬ 
corruptibility. 

MENARD,  md-ndr ,  Michel  Branamour:  American 
pioneer:  b.  Laprairie,  Lower  Canada,  1805;  d.  1856.  He 
was  of  French  parentage,  and  after  working  some  time 
for  a  Detroit  fur-trading  company  entered  the  service 
of  his  uncle,  also  a  fur-trader,  in  Missouri.  The  Shaw- 
nees  made  him  their  chief,  and  he  acquired  great  power 
among  the  various  Indian  tribes.  Soon  after  1830  he 
went  to  Texas,  where  he  continued  fur-trading  with  the 
Indians,  and  also  dealt  with  the  Mexicans.  When  the 
Texans  revolted  against  Mexico  he  held  the  Indians  in 
check  and  kept  them  from  acting  against  the  insurgents. 
As  a  member  of  the  convention  at  which  the  Texans 
declared  their  independence,  and  afterward  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Texas,  he  exerted  an  influence  in  the  formation 
of  that  state.  The  greater  part  of  the  site  of  Galveston 
was  included  in  a  purchase  made  by  him  in  1836,  and  of 
that  city  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  is  to  be  considered 
the  founder. 

MENASHA,  me-nash'a:  city  in  Winnebago  co.,  Wis.; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  river,  on  Lake  Winnebago,  on 
the  government  canal  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  River 
Improvement  Company,  and  on  the  Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P., 
the  Wisconsin  C.,  and  the  Chicago  &  N.  W.  railroads, 
about  90  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Milwaukee.  The  first  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  was  made  in  1847  and  the  incorporation 
was  in  1874.  Menasha,  like  other  places  on  Lake  Win¬ 
nebago,  is  a  favorite  summer  resort.  It  is  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  region  in  which  the  lumber  interests  are  promi¬ 
nent.  The  chief  manufactures  are  flour,  lumber,  paper, 
brick,  machine-shop  products,  woodenware,  furniture,  and 
woolen  goods.  The  city  has  good  public  and  parish 
schools,  and  a  public  library.  Pop.  (1890)  4,581;  (1900) 
5,589;  (1910)  6,081. 

MEN'CHIKOFF,  or  Men'chikow.  See  Menshikoff. 

MEN'CIUS.  See  Meng-tse. 

MEND,  v.  mend  [L.  emenddre,  to  correct — from 
menda,  a  blemish:  It.  rimendare ;  Milanese,  menda,  to 
mend  clothes]:  to  repair,  as  a  defect  or  injury;  to  set 
right;  to  rectify  or  correct;  to  improve  or  make  better; 
to  hasten,  as  the  pace;  to  grow  better.  MendTng,  imp.: 
Adj.  repairing;  improving:  N.  the  act  of  repairing. 
Mend'ed,  pp.  Mend'er,  n.  -er,  one  who  mends. — Syn.  of 
‘mend’;  to  improve;  better;  emend;  help;  correct;  amend; 
reform;  rectify. 

MENDACIOUS,  a.  men-dd'shus  [L.  menddcium,  a 
falsehood — from  mendax,  lying:  It.  mendacio,  false¬ 
hood]:  false;  lying.  Menda'ciously,  ad.  -It.  MendacTty, 
n.  -das'i-ti,  deceit;  falsehood;  lying. 

MENDiE' ANS,  or  Mand^'ans:  name  for  Christians 
of  St.  John  (q.v.). 


— 


MENDANA  ISLANDS— MENDELEEFF. 
MENDA'NA  ISLANDS.  See  Marquesas. 

MENDEL,  Johann  Gregor:  abbot  of  Briinn,  now 
known  as  the  discoverer  of  the  law  named  after  him 
(see  Heredity);  b.  Heinzendorf  bei  Adrau,  Austrian 
Silesia,  1822,  July  22,  of  peasant  parents;  d.  1884,  Jan. 
6.  In  1843  he  entered  the  Koniginskloster,  an  Augustinian 
foundation  in  Altbriinn,  as  a  novice;  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1847.  From  1851-53  he  studied  natural  science 
at  Vienna;  and,  on  his  return  to  the  cloister,  taught  in 
the  Realschule.  About  1869  he  became  abbot  of  Briinn; 
and  later  took  part  in  the  Ultramontane  movement.  It 
was  in  1854  that  he  began  those  experiments,  on  Pisum, 
in  the  cloister  gardens,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  have  brought  him  posthumous  fame.  In  1$65 
he  contributed  his  now  memorable  paper,  Versuche  uber 
Pflanzeiihybriden,  to  the  Society  of  Naturalists  of 
Briinn;  and,  in  1869,  another,  on  Hieracium  hybrids. 
After  1869  he  seems  to  have  discontinued  his  work  in 
hybridizing.  He  called  himself  a  student  of  Kollar;  and 
for  some  time  he  was  president  of  the  Briinn  society. 
His  experiments  have  since  been  verified,  simultaneously, 
in  1900,  by  De  Vries,  in  Holland,  Correns,  in  Germany, 
and  Tschermak,  in  Austria,  and  a  translation  of  his 
paper  appeared  in  the  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  England’  (1901). 

MENDELEEFF,  men-dye-ld'yef,  Dimitri  Ivanovitch: 
Russian  chemist:  b.  Tobolsk,  Siberia,  1834,  Feb.  7;  d.  St. 
Petersburg  1907,  Feb.  2.  He  studied  at  the  Institute  of 
Pedagogy,  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  gave  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  natural  science;  in  1856  became  docent  at  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg;  was  at  Heidelberg  in 
1859-61,  where  he  published  his  monograph  On  the 
Capillarity  of  Gases,  soon  followed  by  Organic  Chem¬ 
istry.  In  1863  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Institute  of  Technology,  and  in  1866  was 
appointed  to  a  similar  professorship  in  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg.  The  results  of  his  researches  on  the 
compression  of  gases,  which  he  closely  pursued  from 
1871  to  1875,  were  set  forth  in  his  work  On  the  Elasticity 
of  Gases.  He  was  commissioner  in  1876  to  report  upon 
the  petroleum  industry  in  the  Caucasus  regions  and  in 
Transylvania.  His  Aqueous  Solutions  (1886),  a  work  on 
experimental  chemistry,  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
most  important  contributions  to  that  branch  of  science. 
In  1890  his  Tariff  Elucidated  presented  the  protectionist 
views  of  which  he  had  already  become  a  well-known  ad¬ 
vocate,  and  which,  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industries,  he  actively  propagated.  When  the 
Chamber  of  Weights  and  Measures  was  established  by 
the  Department  of  Finance,  in  1893,  he  was  appointed 
conservator  of  the  weights  and  measures.  His  proof  of 
the  periodic  law,  first  presented  in  Elements  of  Chem¬ 
istry  (1868-70),  is  his  crowning  achievement  in  pure 
science.  Consult:  Thorpe,  Essays  in  Historical  Chem¬ 
istry  (1894). 


MENDELSSOHN— MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 

MENDELSSOHN,  mZn'dels-sdn ,  Moses  :  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  philosopher:  1729,  Sep.  6 — 1786,  Jan.  4;  b.  Dessau 
on  the  Elbe.  From  his  father,  a  Jewish  schoolmaster 
ancl  scribe,  he  received  his  first  education;  and  in  his 
13th  year  went  to  Berlin,  where,  though  very  indigent, 
he  contrived  to  learn  Latin  and  modern  languages,  and 
to  apply  himself  to  philosophy,  into  which  early  read¬ 
ings,  chiefly  of  Maimonides’s  Moreh  Nebuchim ,  had  in¬ 
itiated  him.  After  many  years  of  comparative  indigence, 
he  became  partner  of  a  rich  silk-manufacturer,  whose 
children  he  had  educated.  M.  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Lessing,  and  an  associate  with  men  like  Sulzer  and 
Nicolai ;  and  he  directly  and  indirectly  contributed  in  a 
vast  degree  to  remove  the  brutal  and  vulgar  prejudices 
against  the  Jews,  and  the  disgraceful  laws  concerning 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  he  acted  in  the  most  beneficial 
manner  on  his  own  co-religionists,  by  rousing  them  from 
the  mental  apathy  with  which  they  regarded  in  his  day 
all  that  had  not  a  distinct  reference  to  religion,  and  by 
strongly  combating  their  own  religious  and  other  preju¬ 
dices.  On  account  of  his  immense  influence  upon  them, 
he  was  called  another  Moses.  His  principal  works  are — 
Pope ,  ein  Metaphysiker  (with  Lessing)  (Dan.  1755);  Brief e 
iiber  die  Empfindungen  (Berl.  1764);  Ueber  die  Evidenz  der 
metaphysischen  Wissenschaften ,  a  prize  essay  of  the  Berlin 
Acad.,  which  thereupon  unanimously  resolved  to  elect 
him  a  member  of  their  body;  Frederick  the  Great,  how¬ 
ever,  generally  prejudiced  against  the  Jews,  struck  his 
name  off  the  list;  Pliaedon,  oder  iiber  Unsterblichkeit 
der  Seele  (Berl.  1767),  dialogue  in  the  manner  of  Plato; 
Jerusalem,  oder  iiber  religiose  Maclit  des  Judenthums  (Berl. 
1783),  chiefly  in  answer  to  Lavater’s  obtrusive,  sometimes 
even  offensively  worded  arguments,  by  which  lie  intended 
to  convert  M.  to  Christianity,  or  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
Christian  already.  Further,  Morgenstunden  (Berl.  1785) : 
Morning  Conversations  with  his  children  and  friends, 
chiefly  in  refutation  of  Pantheism  and  Spinozism.  Be¬ 
sides  many  other  smaller  Hebrew  and  German  essays, 
contributions  to  the  Bibliothek  der  schonen  Wissenschaften, 
edited  by  Lessing  (to  whom,  in  a  manner,  he  furnished 
the  prototype  to  his  Nathan  der  Weise),  etc.,  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms  has  prominent 
place.  His  wrorks  were  edited  1845,  and  again  in  1880 
(8  vols.). 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY,  mZn'dels-son-bdr-tol'- 
de,  Felix  (Jakob  Ludwig  Felix):  German  musical 
composer:  1809,  Feb.  3 — 1847,  Nov.  4;  b.  Hamburg;  son 
of  Abraham  M.-B.,  eminent  banker,  and  grandson  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  philosopher.  His  father  was  a  con¬ 
vert  to  Christianity,  and  young  Felix  was  brought  up  in 
the  Lutheran  faith.  The  affluent  circumstances  of  his 
parents  enabled  them  to  give  him  a  most  liberal  and  care¬ 
ful  education.  His  fine  genius  early  showed  itself.  Zel- 
ter  was  his  instructor  in  composition,  Ludwig  Berger  on 
the  piano.  In  his  ninth  year,  lie  gave  his  first  public 
concert  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year  played  in 
Paris.  From  this  period,  lie  commenced  to  write  com- 
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positions  of  all  sorts,  some  of  them  very  difficult,  for  the 
piano,  violin,  violoncello,  etc.  In  1824  the  first  of  these 
— three  quartets  for  the  piano — were  published.  In  1825 
he  went  a  second  time  to  Paris — his  father,  on  the  advice 
of  Cherubini  and  other  eminent  artists,  having  consented 
that  he  should  devote  himself  exclusively  to  music.  He 
then  gave  concerts  both  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  after  which 
he  travelled  for  three  years  in  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Italy.  In  England  he  obtained  enthusiastic  applause 
by  his  overture  to  Shakespeare’s  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream ,  which,  in  its  blending  of  the  fanciful,  the  deli¬ 
cate,  and  the  grotesque,  is  said  to  have  caught  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  Shakespeare  himself.  It  reveals  originality, 
freshness,  technical  mastery,  and  is  usually  assigned  the 
highest  rank  among  modern  musical  compositions.  He 
afterward  wrote  music  to  accompany  the  whole  play. 
His  Isles  of  Fingal  are  a  fine  memorial  of  the  impression 
left  on  him  by  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Western  Highlands. 
Ilis  letters  from  Italy  also  show  how  profoundly  he  was 
affected  by  that  land — the  ancient  home  of  art.  M.  sub¬ 
sequently  attempted  to  start  a  musical  theatre  for  the 
cultivation  of  high  art,  at  Diisseldorf ;  but  it  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  In  1835  he  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Leip¬ 
zig  concerts.  Here  he  was  in  the  centre  of  the  musical 
world  of  Germany,  and  was  stimulated  to  his  highest  and 
most  brilliant  efforts;  yet  it  was  in  England  that  M.  first 
met  a  reception  proportionate  to  his  genius.  His  oratorio 
St.  Paul ,  after  being  performed  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig, 
was  produced  under  his  own  management  at  tlu  Bir¬ 
mingham  festival,  1837,  Sep.  20,  and  created  quite  a 
furor.  It  and  his  other  oratorio  Elijah ,  on  which  he 
labored  nine  years,  and  which  was  brought  out  first  at 
the  Birmingham  festival  of  1846,  are  reckoned  his  two 
greatest  works.  His  ten  visits  to  England  exerted  an 
educational  influence  on  musicians  in  that  country.  He 
died  at  Leipzig.  Among  his  best-known  compositions 
are  his  music  for  Goethe’s  Walpurgisnacht,  the  Antigone 
and  CEdipus  of  Sophocles,  Athalie ,  and  a  great  number  of 
splendid  sonatas,  concertos,  trios.  In  his  Lieder  oline 
Worte  (Songs  without  Words),  he  achieved  a  great  and 
novel  triumph.  M.’s  character,  which  was  even  finer 
than  his  genius,  is  charmingly  delineated  in  his  Letters , 
translated  by  Lady  Wallace  (1862).  In  society  he  was 
brilliant  and  charming;  he  was  amiable,  generous,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  in  his  friendships  unswervingly  true.  His 
marriage  1837  was  in  every  respect  happy.  See  Hensel’s 
The  Mendelssohn  Family  (transl.  1881). 

MENDICANT,  n.  mtn'di-kdnt  [F.  mendiant ,  a  beggar 

_ from  L.  mendicans  or  mendican' tem,  begging — from 

mendicus,  needy:  It.  mendicante]:  specifically,  one  of  a 
religious  fraternity  in  the  R.  Cath.  Chh.  who  originally 
lived  by  begging;  a  friar:  in  general,  beggar :  see  Beg¬ 
gar:  Vagrants:  Poor,  The:  Adj.  begging;  practicing 
beggary — applied  to  several  religious  fraternities  in  the 
R.  Cath.  Chh.  (see  Mendicant  Orders).  Men'dicancy, 
m  -k&n-sl,  a  state  of  begging;  beggary.  Mendicity,  a. 
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mtin-dis'i-ti  [F.  mendicite — from  L.  mendicitutem,  extreme 
poverty]:  pertaining  to  beggars;  for  assisting  beggars, 
as  mendicity  society:  N.  tbe  life  of  a  beggar;  the  state 
of  begging. 

MEN'DICANT  ORDERS:  religious  associations  in  the 
Roman  Church,  which,  carrying  out  the  principle  of  re¬ 
ligious  poverty  and  self-humiliation  to  its  fullest  extent, 
make  it  a  part  of  their  profession  to  denude  themselves 
of  all  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  and  to  subsist 
on  alms.  As  the  scriptural  foundation  of  this  practice, 
the  words  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xix.  21)  to  the  rich  young 
ruler  who  sought  counsel  of  him,  and  again  (verses  27- 
30)  to  his  own  disciples,  are  commonly  alleged,  both  by 
the  M.  O.,  and  in  general  by  all  who  profess  what  is  called 
evangelical  poverty.  In  the  M.  O. ,  alms  are  commonly  col¬ 
lected  by  the  lay-brothers:  in  some,  by  actual  solicitation; 
in  others,  by  the  ringing  of  the  convent  bell  when  the  stock 
of  provisions  is  exhausted.  Formerly,  such  orders  were 
numerous  in  the  church;  but  by  a  decree  of  the  second 
Council  of  Lyon  1274,  the  M.  O.  were  limited  to  four — 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Augustinians 
or  Austin  Friars.  (See  these  titles:  also  Fm^;iS.)  The 
rule  by  which  individuals  are  denied  the  possession  of 
even  personal  property  is  understood  strictly  in  Rom. 
Cath.  countries.  In  England  and  Ireland,  it  was  con¬ 
siderably  relaxed,  but  of  late  years  has  been  enforced 
with  increasing  exactness. 

MENDIP  HILLS,  mtn'dip:  range  in  the  n.  part  of 
Somersetshire,  England,  extending  n.w,  and  s.e. ;  about 
25  m.  long,  by  3  to  6  m.  in  breadth.  In  former  times, 
the  moors  of  Mendip  were  attached  to  the  crown  as  a 
royal  forest,  and  were  frequently  hunted  over  by  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  kings.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  range  is  now  under  cultivation,  The  summit  is 
Black  Down,  1,100  ft.  The  lead  and  calamine  mines  of 
Mendip  (called  grooves,  the  miners  being  called  groovers) 
were  in  operation  before  the  dawn  ol  history. 

MENDOTA,  men-do'ta:  thriving  city  and  railroad 
junction,  forming  the  business  centre  of  Mendota  town¬ 
ship,  La  Salle  co.,  Ill.;  on  a  rolling  prairie  84  m.  w.s.w. 
from  Chicago.  It  has  ten  churches,  several  excellent 
schools,  a  Lutheran  college,  two  newspapers,  three  banks 
(one  national),  and  a  public  library.  The  leading  man¬ 
ufacturing  interests  are  an  organ  factory,  iron  foundry, 
flouring  mills,  and  carriage  shops.  Pop.  (1880)  4,142: 
(1890)  3,542;  (1900)  3,736;  (1910  est.)  3,900. 

MENDOZA,  men-dd'za ,  Sp.  mZn-do'thd:  capital  of  the 
dept,  of  M.  in  the  Argentine  Republic  (q.v.);  on  the  e. 
base  of  the  Andes,  110  m.  e.n.e.  of  Santiago,  2,891  ft. 
above  sea-level.  It  was  a  well-built  town,  but  was  to¬ 
tally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  1861,  when  its  build¬ 
ings  were  demolished,  and  abt.  12,000  of  its  15,000  in¬ 
habitants  perished;  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  on  anew 
site,  and  is  rapidly  growing.  Pop.  (1901)  29,500. 
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MENDOZA,  iri&n-dd'za,  Sp.  m$n-do'th& ,  Antonio  de, 
Viceroy  of  Mexico:  1495-1552,  July  21;  b.  Granada, 
Spain.  1535,  Apr.  17,  lie  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Mex¬ 
ico  by  Charles  V.,  and  was  the  first  and  most  famous  of 
the  series  of  64  such  officers.  He  effected  many  benefi¬ 
cent  reforms,  especially  mitigating  the  condition  of  the 
Indians.  In  1536  he  imported  into  the  city  of  Mexico 
the  first  printing-press  brought  to  America;  established 
a  mint  for  coining  money;  1537,  founded  the  first  col¬ 
lege  in  the  country;  promoted  agriculture,  and  devel¬ 
oped  the  mineral  resources  of  the  land.  He  repressed 
an  Indian  revolt  without  unnecessary  severity;  and,  1551, 
was  made  viceroy  of  Peru,  where  he  died  at  Lima. 

MENDCKZA,  Don  Diego  Hurtado  de:  Spanish  clas¬ 
sic  author,  distinguished  also  as  statesman  and  general: 
abt.  1503-1575,  Apr. ;  b.  Granada.  After  studying  there 
and  at  the  Univ.  of  Salamanca,  he  was  sent  by  Emperor 
Charles  V.  as  ambassador  to  Venice.  Later,'  he  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Trent  as  imperial  plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  and  1547  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  papal 
court.  As  a  general,  he  was  successful  in  subjugating 
Siena,  which  was  transferred  to  Cosmo  I.  Medici,  as  a 
fief  of  the  Spanish  crown.  His  position,  however,  was 
a  difficult  one ;  he  was  hated  both  by  pope  and  people* 
and  1554,  the  emperor  recalled  him.  During  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Italy,  he  showed  great  zeal  in  collecting  liter¬ 
ary  treasures,  especially  ancient  mss.  He  sent  learned 
men  for  that  purpose  to  Mount  Atlios,  and  also  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  regard  entertained  for  him  by  Soliman 
the  Magnificent,  Sultan  of  Turkey.  In  1568  an  affair 
of  gallantry  terminated  in  his  banishment  from  court. 
He  withdrew  to  Granada,  where  he  spent  his  last  years 
in  writing  his  Guerra  contra  los  Moriscos  [History  of  the 
War  against  the  Moors — first  published  (with  parts 
omitted)  1610,  and  complete  1776,  by  Portalegre,  who 
prefixed  a  life  of  the  author].  This  work  is  regarded 
by  M.’s  countrymen  as  a  masterpiece.  His  library  is 
now  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Escurial.  In  his  poet¬ 
ical  epistles,  he  gave  his  country  the  first  good  model 
for  that  form  of  composition.  His  sonnets  and  serious 
poems  are  inferior. 

MENDO'ZA,  Inigo  Lopez  de,  Marquis  of  Santillana: 
1398-1458,  March  26;  b.  Spain;  son  of  the  grand  admiral 
of  Castile,  who  died  while  M.  was  a  child;  whereupon 
the  ruling  nobles  of  the  kingdom  seized  his  vast  family 
estates.  M.,  however,  recovered  them  either  by  law  or 
in  combat  before  he  had  attained  his  majority.  He  com¬ 
manded  an  army  successfully  against  the  Moors;  de¬ 
feated  the  Aragonese  at  Araviana  and  in  the  defense  of 
Alcala;  and  was  made  marquis  after  the  battle  of  01- 
medo.  He  turned  from  the  internecine  struggles  and 
political  plots  of  the  court  and  kingdom,  after  the  fall 
of  Alvarado  de  Luna,  and  occupied  himself  in  literature. 
Inheriting  poetic  tastes  from  his  grandfather,  Pero  Gon¬ 
zalez  M.,  he  wrote  much,  but^was  notable  rather  as  pa- 
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tron  and  protector  of  other  poets.  He  was  an  imitator 
of  Dante,  and  of  Italian  and  Provencal  poetry  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  and  introduced  into  Spain  the  sonnet  and  allegory 
in  poetical  composition.  His  best-known  poetical  works 
are  the  Comedieta  de  Ponza;  and  popular  proverbs,  or  Be- 
franes ,  in  100  rhymed  sentences.  Much  of  his  poetry  re¬ 
mains  unpublished.  He  died  at  Guadalajara. 

MENDS,  n. :  in  OE.,  for  Amends,  which  see. 

MENELAUS,  m$n-e-ld'us:  in  ancient  Greek  legend, 
king  of  Lacedaemon.  He  was  younger  brother  of  Aga¬ 
memnon,  and  husband  of  the  famous  Helen.  The  abduc¬ 
tion  of  his  wife  by  Paris  is  represented  as  the  cause  of  the 
Trojan  war.  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  sailed  with 
Helen  for  his  own  land;  but  his  fleet  was  scattered  by  a 
storm,  and  he  wandered  for  eight  years  about  the  coasts 
of  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Libya.  Af¬ 
ter  his  return,  he  lived  at  Sparta  with  his  wife  Helen  in 
great  happiness;  and  the  legend  proceeds  to  the  effect 
that,  as  son-in-law  of  Zeus,  he  did  not  die,  but  was  trans¬ 
lated  to  Elysium. 

MENENDEZ  DE  AVILES,  md-iwn'dUh  dd  d-ve'les ,  Pe¬ 
dro:  1519-1574,  Sep.  17;  b.  Aviles,  Spain.  For  many 
years  he  had  cruised  as  a  privateer  with  great  success 
against  the  French  corsairs,  when  Philip  II.  made  him 
his  councilor  and  capt.gen.  of  his  India  fleets.  He  con¬ 
voyed  Philip  to  England  to  marry  Queen  Mary;  was  very 
successful  against  the  pirates;  and  brought  to  Philip 
the  reinforcements  that  won  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin. 
1565,  June  29,  he  went  from  Cadiz  with  34  vessels  to 
found  a  colony  in  Florida,  of  which  he  had  been  made 
adelantado.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John’s  river  he 
found  the  French  Huguenot  colony  under  Ribault;  cap¬ 
tured  their  fort  Caroline,  and  treacherously  massacred 
nearly  the  entire  body  of  French  settlers  after  their  sur¬ 
render  to  him  on  his  promise  to  spare  them.  This  he 
justified  on  the  ground,  not  of  their  being  Frenchmen, 
but  heretics;  and  he  affixed  inscriptions  to  this  effect  to 
their  bodies  hanged  on  trees.  On  this  expedition  St. 
Augustine  was  discovered  and  named;  posts  established 
at  Cape  Canaveral,  and  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C. ;  and  the 
coast  explored  as  far  n.  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  Then  M. 
returned  to  Spain  to  make  his  report.  During  his  ab¬ 
sence  the  French  adventurer  Dominique  de  Gourgues 
captured  San  Mateo,  as  Ft.  Caroline  had  been  named, 
and  cruelly  avenged  the  massacre  of  the  French  colony 
— hanging  the  Spaniards  on  the  same  trees  which  had 
borne  the  bodies  of  their  victims.  In  1570  M.  sent  a 
vessel  with  a  colony  of  Jesuits  to  the  Rappahannock; 
but  they  all  were  massacred  by  the  Indians.  M.  at  once, 
1572,  came  over  and  avenged  the  destruction  of  his  col¬ 
ony,  and  explored  the  Potomac.  He  was  recalled,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  after,  while  engaged  in  strengthening  and 
enlarging  his  colony,  to  take  command  of  a  fleet  against 
the  Netherlands;  but  while  fitting  out  this  fleet,  he 
died  at  Santander, 
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MENES,  me'nez:  first  king  of  the  first  Egyptian  dy¬ 
nasty.  He  built  Memphis,  made  foreign  conquests,  in¬ 
troduced  luxury,  and  is  said  to  have  been  devoured  by  a 
hippopotamus.  During  his  reign,  there  was  a  revolt  of 
the  Libyans.  His  name  marks  a  great  chronological 
epoch,  being  placed  by  chronologists  b.c.  3643,  3892,  or 
even  5702.  Stricter  chronologists  make  his  accession 
B.c.  2717.  This  name,  M.,  which  signifies  ‘the  con¬ 
ductor,’  has  been  found  on  inscriptions,  but  no  contem¬ 
porary  monuments  of  him  are  known. — Bunsen,  Egypt’s 
Place ,  ii.,  579;  Lepsius,  Konigbuch ,  quellentaf .,  5;  Bockh, 
Manet  ho,  386;  R.  S.  Poole,  Ilor.  AEgypt ,  219. 

MENEVER:  see  Minevee. 

MENEVIAN,  a.  m%n-e'vi-an  [from  Menevia ,  the  Roman 
name  of  St.  David’s:  it  is  a  corruption  of  Henemenew, 
the  old  British  name] :  of  or  belonging  to  St.  David’s. 

MENFI,  men'fe ,  or  Menfeici,  m&n-fref clie:  town  of 
Sicily,  province  of  Girgenti,  43  m.  s.s.w.  of  Palermo, 
crowning  a  long  bare  height,  about  three  m.  from  the 
coast.  Pop.  9,900. 

MENGS,  menks ,  Anton  Rafael:  German  artist  and 
writer  on  art:  1728,  Mar.  12 — 1779,  June  29;  b.  Aussig, 
Bohemia;  son  and  pupil  of  Israel  M.,  a  mediocre  painter. 
From  the  age  of  13  to  16  he  studied  in  Rome,  giving  his 
time  wholly  to  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
and  other  old  masters.  On  his  return  to  Dresden  1744, 
he  was  appointed  court-painter  to  Augustus  III.,  king 
of  Poland  and  Saxony,  but  with  permission  to  go  back 
to  Rome.  Here  he  gained  praise  by  a  picture  of  the 
‘  Holy  Family.’  The  young  peasant-girl  who  sat  for  the 
Virgin  so  charmed  the  jointer  by  her  beauty,  that  he 
entered  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church,  and  married  her.  In 
1754  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  newly  instituted 
Academy  of  Painting  (the  Vatican  school)  at  Rome. 
Within  the  next  few  years,  he  executed  the  frescoes  in 
the  church  of  San  Eusebio,  and  those  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  on  Parnassus  for  Cardinal  Albani.  In  1761  he 
went  to  Madrid,  on  invitation  from  Charles  III.  of  Spain, 
and  executed  a  great  variety  of  works,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  his  Aurora.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Clement  XIV.  on  a  large  allegorical  subject 
for  the  Vatican  Library,  representing  Janus  dictating 
to  History.  After  three  years,  he  again  visited  Spain, 
and  there  produced  his  best-known  work,  Apotheosis  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan ,  executed  on  the  dome  of  the  grand 
saloon  in  the  royal  palace  at  Madrid.  On  his  way  back 
to  Italy,  he  stopped  at  Monaco,  where  he  painted  his 
picture  of  the  Nativity ,  reckoned  by  many  his  finest 
piece.  He  d.  in  Rome.  M.’s  works  are  careful  and 
elaborate  imitations  of  the  great  masters.  He  had  great 
gift  at  borrowing  the  technical  qualities  of  a  painter; 
but  the  living  soul  of  genius,  the  quickening  and  crea¬ 
tive  power  of  imagination,  was  not  his,  M.’s  writings 
were  edited  in  Italian  by  Azara  1780:  they  are  learned 
expositions  of  his  ‘eclectic  theory’  in  art,  which  pro* 
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poses  to  reach  perfection  by  a  close  imitation  of  diverse 
excellencies  of  various  artists.  There  is  an  English 
translation  (Lond.  1796). 

MENG-TSE,  mZng-tseh'  ( i.e.,  the  teacher  Meng;  earlier, 
Meng-ko;  Latinized  by  the  Jesuits  into  Mencius,  which 
is  the  form  most  known):  b.c.  385  or  372 — b.c.  289; 
b.  in  the  village  of  Tseou,  in  the  present  dist.  of  Shan¬ 
tung:  Chinese  sage,  greatest  of  the  early  Confucians. 
His  repute  in  China  is  next  to  that  of  Confucius,  whom 
M.  acknowledged  as  his  great  master.  His  father  died 
while  M.  was  very  young;  but  he  was  educated  with 
such  admirable  care  by  his  mother,  that  the  phrase 
‘mother  of  Meng’  has  become  a  proverbial  term  for  an 
excellent  preceptress.  At  that  period,  China  was  di¬ 
vided  into  a  number  of  states,  all  acknowledging  the 
suzerainty  of  the  emperor  of  Tseu.  M.  travelled  to  sev¬ 
eral  courts,  seeking  through  more  than  20  years  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  doctrines  of  ‘  virtue’  and  ‘justice;’  but  unfor¬ 
tunately,  he  found  that  princes  and  great  men  did  not 
admire  these  tilings  so  much  as  poor  scholars  did.  His 
conversations  with  rulers  and  state-functionaries,  with 
his  disciples  and  acquaintances,  were  written  down  by 
his  admirers.  They  form  the  Hi-tsi ,  otherwise  called 
the  Book  of  Meng-tse — the  fourth  of  the  Four  Books: 
see  Confucius.  Many  of  the  thoughts  are  exquisitely 
true,  suggestive,  and  subtle.  Several  translations  of  it 
have  been  published,  but  they  fall  far  short  of  the  en¬ 
ergy,  sententiousness,  freshness,  and  vivacity  of  the 
original.  There  is  a  Latin  one  by  S.  Julien  (1824),  an 
English  one  by  Collie  (1828),  and  a  French  one  by  Pau- 
thier  (1851).  See  Faber’s  Mind  of  Mencius  (transl.  1881), 
and  the  works  of  Legge  and  Douglas. 

MENHADEN,  m&n-ha'dtn  ( Alosa  menhaden):  fish  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  Shad  (q.v.),  which  is  caught  in 
great  quantities  on  the  coasts  of  New  England  and  New 
York  during  summer,  when  it  visits  them  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  spawning.  Its  length  is  8  to  14  inches;  the  color 
of  the  upper  parts  is  greenish  brown,  the  belly  silvery, 
a  black  spot  on  the  shoulder,  the  whole  surface  irides¬ 
cent.  The  M.,  though  eatable,  is  not  very  palatable,  but 
is  rich  in  oil,  which  is  used  by  painters,  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  superior  to  linseed  oil.  Vast  quantities  of  this  fish 
are  taken  in  some  seasons,  and  are  sold  for  manure,  one 
fish  being  considered  equal  to  a  shovelful  of  barn-yard 
manure,  and  2,500  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land.  Steam- 
vessels  are  largely  used  for  this  capture. 

MENHIR,  n.  men'er  [W.  maen ,  a  stone;  Mr ,  high]:  a 
tall  rude  or  sculptured  stone  of  unknown  antiquity, 
placed  upright  in  the  ground,  and  standing  singly  or  in 
groups. 

MENIAL,  a.  me'ni-al  [OF.  maisnee  and  meisnee ,  the  de¬ 
pendants  on  the  head  of  the  family,  the  household  ser¬ 
vants — from  mid.  L.  maisnada  and  mainada ,  for  man- 
sionata ,  a  family,  a  household  (see  Metny):  comp.  Gael. 
muinn ,  a  house]:  strictly ,  belonging  to  the  office  of  aser- 
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vant;  pertaining  to  the  rougher  parts  of  household  work; 
low;  servile;  humble:  N.  a  servant  who  does  the  rougher 
parts  of  household  work;  a  domestic  of  the  very  hum¬ 
blest  rank;  any  servile,  cringing  person.  Me'nially,  ad. 
-al-li. 

MENIER,  me-ne-a',  Emile-Justin:  1826 — 1881;  b. 
Paris.  He  studied  chemistry;  established  laboratories  at 
St.  Denis,  which  he  threw  open  for  the  free  use  of 
students  and  scientists.  In  1859  he  established  an  annual 
prize  for  researches  into  the  properties  of  drugs;  1864, 
he  founded  a  school  of  practical  chemistry,  and  gave 
10,000  francs  for  establishing  a  series  of  lectures  on 
this  subject.  He  built  free  model  schools,  at  his  own 
cost,  at  Noisiel;  and  divided  10,000  francs  among  the 
school-teachers  of  the  different  departments  of  France 
reporting  the  largest  attendance  of  pupils.  He  was  head 
of  the  most  important  drug  house  in  the  country;  retir¬ 
ing  from  which  he  made  a  fortune  by  the  manufacture 
of  chocolate,  and  founded  a  thriving  colony  of  com¬ 
fortable  cottages  for  the  operatives  in  his  factories,  at 
Noisiel,  with  schools,  baths,  hospital,  etc.  He  became 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  France,  and  in  his  splendid 
residence  in  Paris  gathered  a  rare  collection  of  art  ob¬ 
jects  and  antiquities.  He  owned  6,000  acres,  besides  a 
tract  25  m.  sq.,  in  Nicaragua,  where  were  his  cocoa-tree 
plantations  that  supplied  his  factories  at  Noisiel.  In 
1862  he  was  on  an  international  jury  at  the  London  ex¬ 
position;  and  1867,  at  the  Paris  exposition,  was  com¬ 
missioner  for  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  He  was  in 
several  battles  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  having 
organized  an  ambulance  corps,  with  wrhich  he  personally 
cared  for  the  wounded.  In  1870  he  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  conseil-general  of  Seine-et-Marne;  and  later 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  bought  (1879)  the 
chateau  of  Noisiel  for  $2,000,000.  Menier  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club  in  Great  Britain;  and 
did  much  to  establish  closer  commercial  relations  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  being  a  chief  promoter 
of  the  Franco-American  treaty  of  commerce,  for  which 
he  was  laboring  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

MENILITE,  n.  men'il-it  [after  Menil- montant,  near 
Paris]:  a  brown  and  opaque  variety  of  opal;  liver-opal. 

MENINGES,  n.  plu.  me-nin' jez  [Gr.  meningx,  a  mem¬ 
brane,  mening'gos,  of  a  membrane]',  membranes  which 
envelop  the  brain  and  spinal  cord — called  the  pia-mater, 
dura-mater,  and  arachnoid.  Meningitis,  n.  men'ing-ji'tis, 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  covering  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord.  Meningeal,  a.  me-nin' je-al,  pertaining  to 
the  meninges. 

MENINGITIS:  inflammation  of  the  membranes  cover¬ 
ing  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  When  the  inflammation 
involves  solely  or  chiefly  the  dura  mater  it  is  called 
pachymeningitis:  when  the  pia  mater  or  arachnoid  is 
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involved,  to  the  exclusion  for  the  most  part  of  the  dura 
mater,  it  is  called  leptomeningitis.  Meningitis  may  be  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  only — cerebral  meningitis ; 
of  those  of  the  spinal  cord  only — spinal  meningitis;  or  of 
those  of  both  brain  and  spinal  cord — cerebrospinal  merir 
ingitis. 

Tuberculous  meningitis  is  a  form  of  cerebral  menin¬ 
gitis  in  which  the  inflammation  is  limited  chiefly  to  the 
membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  is  due  to  the 
deposit  of  tubercles  excited  by  the  presence  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  The  common  name  for  this  form  of 
meningitis  is  acute  hydrocephalus.  See  Hydrocephalus. 

Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  is  an  acute  infec¬ 
tious  disease  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  special  microbe, 
JDiplococcus  intracellularis  meningitidis.  Other  names  for 
the  disease  are  spotted  fever,  malignant  purpuric  fever, 
petechial  fever.  The  disease  was  first  described  by  Dr. 
North,  an  American  physician,  in  1811.  In  1838-40,  it 
appeared  in  France,  and  committed  great  ravages  in 
Versailles,  where  the  mortality  was  28  per  cent.;  in 
Strasburg,  where  the  mortality  was  42  per  cent.;  in 
Lyons,  Nancy,  and  other  garrison  towns.  The  patients, 
in  these  cases,  were  almost  entirely  young  conscripts.  In 
the  spring  of  1846  it  appeared  in  the  Dublin  and  Bel¬ 
fast  workhouses,  boys  under  12  years  of  age  being  the 
only  victims.  In  1863,  it  was  very  fatal  in  the  United 
States.  In  1865,  it  ravaged  West  Prussia;  of  2,000 
cases  recorded,  half  died;  and  of  347  cases,  330  were 
under  14  years  of  age.  An  epidemic  occurred  again  in 
Ireland  in  1866-67. 

It  begins  rather  suddenly  with  a  chill,  headache,  vom¬ 
iting,  stiffness  and  pain  of  the  back  and  neck,  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  eyes  to  light  and  of  the  ears  to  noise,  and 
fever.  The  latter  may  be  slight  or  high,  having  no  rela¬ 
tion  apparently  to  the  severity  of  the  infection.  The 
patient  is  irritable  and  restless  at  the  beginning,  but 
usually  becomes  delirious,  the  delirium  giving  way  in  the 
later  stages  to  coma.  In  children  there  is  retraction  of 
the  head,  boring  into  the  pillow,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  spine  is  bent  from  the  loins  to  the  head,  forming 
a  bow  with  convexity  forward  (opisthotonos).  There  is 
apt  to  be  a  squint  and  the  eyes  are  partially  closed 
through  paralysis  of  the  muscles  which  raise  the  lids. 
There  is  twitching  of  the  face  and  sometimes  muscular 
tremor  of  the  entire  body;  in  children  there  may  be  con¬ 
vulsions.  In  about  three-fourths  of  the  cases  there  is  an 
eruption  of  purplish  spots,  from  the  size  of  a  pinhead 
to  that  of  a  walnut,  beginning  on  the  face  and  extend¬ 
ing  over  the  legs  and  body.  The  abdomen  is  retracted, 
the  bowels  are  constipated.  The  course  of  the  disease 
varies  greatly;  it  may  be  very  mild,  the  usual  symptoms 
being  present,  but  in  slight  degree;  it  may  be  inter- 
mittert,  the  symptoms  subsiding  markedly  at  a  regular 
period  every  day  or  every  other  day,  but  returning  with 
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equal  or  greater  severity;  it  may  be  very  protracted, 
justifying  the  appellation  chronic;  or  finally,  it  may 
strike  one  with  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  a  blow 
from  a  club,  the  patient  dying  in  from  6  to  24  hours 
from  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  often  before  the 
typical  symptoms  have  had  time  to  develop.  The  mor¬ 
tality  from  the  disease  is  very  great,  yet  instances  of 
apparently  spontaneous  recovery  are  not  unknown.  The 
treatment  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Good  results  have 
been  obtained  by  warm  baths  frequently  repeated,  and 
some  cases  of  successful  serum  treatment  have  been  noted. 

Sporadic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  is  the  same  disease 
as  that  just  described,  but  occurs  in  isolated  cases  in¬ 
stead  of  epidemic  form. 

MENIPPUS,  me-nip'us :  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
Cynic  philosophers,  pupil  of  Diogenes:  lived  b.c.  1st  c.; 
b.  Gadara,  in  Syria.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  wealth  by  usury,  but  lost  it  all  again; 
and  in  mortification  strangled  himself.  He  satirized  the 
philosophers  of  his  time  in  terms  so  severe,  that  the  most 
biting  satires  were  afterward  designated  Menippean. 
Lucian  pronounces  him  ‘the  greatest  snarler  and  snapper 
among  all  the  old  dogs’  (the  Cynics).  His  works,  13  in 
number  according  to  Diogenes,  all  are  lost. 

MENISCUS,  n.  men-is'lcus  [Gr.  menis'Tcos,  a  little  moon 
— from  mene ,  the  moon]:  a  lens,  convex  on  one  side  and 
concave  on  the  other,  with  a  sharp  edge,  resembling  in 
section  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon.  Meniscuses, 
n.  plu.  men-is'lcus-ez,  or  Menisci,  n.  plu.  men-is'si.  Me^ 
nis'cal,  a.  -Teal,  pertaining  to  a  meniscus.  Menis'coid,  a. 
-Icoyd  [Gr.  eidos,  resemblance]:  having  the  form  of  a 
meniscus;  crescent-shaped. 

MENISPERMACEHC,  men-i-sper-ma! se-e :  natural  order 
of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  tropical  and  sub-tropical; 
creeping  and  twining  shrubs,  the  wood  of  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  disposed  in  wedges,  and  without  the  zones  usual 
in  exogenous  stems.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  generally 
simple,  destitute  of  stipules;  the  flowers  small,  unisex¬ 
ual,  often  in  large  panicles  or  racemes.  There  are  about 
200  known  species,  including  those  which  by  some  botan¬ 
ists  have  been  formed  into  the  two  small  separate  orders 
Schizandracece  and  Lardizabalacece.  The  true  menisper- 
maceae  are  generally  bitter  and  narcotic;  some  are  very 
poisonous,  and  some  are  valuable  in  medicines.  See 
Calumba;  Cissampelos;  Coculus. 

MENISPERMIC,  a.  men'i-sper'miTc  [Gr.  mene ,  the 
moon;  sperma,  seed — from  the  crescent-like  form  of  the 
seed]:  denoting  an  acid  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
plant  Menisper'mum  coc'culus,  or  Coc'culus  in'dicus. 
Men'isper'mine,  n.  -sper'min,  an  alkali  obtained  from 
the  Cocculus  indicus. 

MENIVER.  See  Minever. 


MENNO— MENOMINEE. 

MENNO,  men' no,  Simons:  founder  of  the  later  school 
of  Anabaptists  (q.v.)  in  Holland:  1496 — 1561;  b.  Wit* 
marsum,  Friesland.  He  took  orders  1524,  and  officiated 
for  some  years  as  a  priest,  first  in  the  village  of  Pinjum, 
afterward  in  his  native  place.  The  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  about  1530,  excited  grave  doubts  in  his  mind 
regarding  the  truth  of  the  prevalent  doctrine  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  church;  and  in  1536  he  withdrew  from  the 
church  altogether,  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the 
Anabaptists,  was  rebaptized  at  Leeuwarden,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  teacher  and  bishop  at  Groningen.  Thence¬ 
forth,  his  great  endeavor  was  to  organize  and  unite  the 
scattered  members  of  the  Anabaptist  sect  in  Holland  and 
Germany.  With  this  design,  he  spent  much  time  in 
travelling;  but  Friesland  was  his  chief  residence  until 
persecution  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Wismar.  Finally,  he 
settled  at  Oldeslohe,  in  Holstein,  where  he  found  pro¬ 
tection,  and  even  encouragement,  and  was  allowed  to 
establish  a  printing-press  for  diffusion  of  his  religious 
opinions.  Here  he  died.  He  was  a  man  of  gentle  and 
modest,  but  deeply  earnest,  devout,  and  spiritual  nature, 
with  no  trace  of  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  Earlier  Ana¬ 
baptists.  His  book  of  doctrine,  Fundamentbuch  von  dem 
rechten  Christlichen  Glauben,  was  published  1539.  See 
Anabaptists. 

MENNONITE,  n.  men'dn-it  [after  Menno,  their 
founder,  a  German,  1536]:  an  Anabaptist  sect  originat¬ 
ing  in  Holland,  w'ho  teach  that  the  New  Testament  is 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  that  there  is  no  original  sin,  that 
infants  should  not  be  baptized,  and  that  oaths  and 
physical  force  are  unlawful.  As  they  publish  no  statis¬ 
tics,  their  numbers  are  conjectural.  They  came  to  the 
United  States  first  1683,  and,  attracted  by  the  Friends 
under  Penn,  500  families  settled  in  Pennsylvania  within 
a  half  century.  They  are  now  found  mostly  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Canada. 
They  have  a  publishing  house  at  Elkhart,  Ind.  The 
pastors  serve  without  pay;  the  bishops,  elders,  and  dea¬ 
cons  meet  in  annual  district  conferences.  The  following 
are  secessions  from  the  main  body  in  America:  the  Re¬ 
formed  or  strict  Mennonites,  who  seceded  1811;  the  New 
Mennonites,  a  small  organization  dating  from  1847;  the 
Evangelical  Mennonites,  seeeders  1856  from  the  previous 
secession;  the  Amish,  scarcely  distinguished  from  the 
Reformed. — The  report  for  1907  places  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  Mennonites  in  the  United  States  at  61,690.  See 
Menno,  Simons;  Anabaptists. 

MENOLOGY,  n.  men-dl'd-ji  [Gr.  men  or  mena,  a 
month;  logos,  a  discourse]:  in  the  Gr.  Chh.,  a  calendar  of 
saints  or  martyrs;  a  register  of  months. 

MENOMINEE,  me-nom'i-ne:  city,  county  seat  of  Me- 
nomiupe  co.,  Mich.;  at  the  mouth  of  Menominee  river,  on 
Green  Day,  and  on  the  Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.,  the  Wis- 
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consin  &  M.,  and  the  Chicago  &  N.  W.  railroads;  oppo¬ 
site  Marinette  (q.v.)  and  about  50  m.  n.e.  of  Green  Bay, 
Wis.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1799  by  Louis 
Chappieu,  a  French  fur  trader.  The  first  lumber  mill 
was  built  in  1832,  but  the  town  was  not  incorporated 
until  1883.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive  lumbering  re¬ 
gion,  and  it  is  one  of  the  largest  lumber-shipping  ports 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Its  chief  industries  are  connected 
with  the  lumbering  interests;  the  principal  manufactures 
are  lumber  in  all  forms,  paper,  shoes,  boxes,  machinery, 
telephones,  steam-boilers,  beet-sugar,  electrical  machin¬ 
ery,  and  lumber-camp  outfits.  The  city  has  a  fine  high 
school,  public  and  parish  schools,  and  a  public  library 
which  contains  about  5,000  volumes.  It  has  St.  Joseph’s 
hospital,  the  county  buildings,  and  several  fine  churches. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  council  elected 
annually.  The  city  treasurer  and  the  justice  of  the  peace 
are  elected  by  the  people;  the  other  administrative  offi¬ 
cers  are  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  council.  Pop.  (1900) 
12,818;  (1910)  10,507. 

MENOMONEE:  city,  county  seat  of  Dunn  co.,  Wis.; 
on  the  Red  Cedar  river,  and  on  the  Chicago,  St.  P.,  M.  & 
O.  and  the  Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.  railroads;  about  68  m.  e. 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  and 
near  the  lumber  section  of  the  state.  The  chief  manu¬ 
factures  are  lumber,  wagons,  carriages,  machinery,  foun¬ 
dry  products,  brick,  and  flour.  The  trade  is  principally 
in  lumber,  flour,  fur,  brick,  and  wheat.  Menomonee  is 
the  seat  of  the  Stout  Manual  Training  School  and  a 
normal  training  school.  It  has  the  Mabel  Tainter  Me¬ 
morial  Library,  which  contains  about  8,500  volumes.  The 
Dunn  County  Asylum  is  near,  but  outside  the  city  limits. 
Pop.  (1900)  5,655;  (1910)  5,036. 

MENOMONEES,  me-nom'o-nez,  or  Menom'inees, 
- i-nez :  a  tribe  of  Algonquin  Indians,  until  the  19th  c. 
located  in  Wisconsin,  on  the  Menomonee  river,  which 
empties  into  Green  bay.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
wild  rice  that  grows  abundantly  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  Jesuits  Allouez  and  Andre,  who  established  a 
mission  among  the  Menomonees  about  1670,  described 
them  as  lighter  in  complexion  than  the  other  Indians. 
They  remained  friendly  to  the  French,  aiding  in  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Detroit  against  the  Foxes  1712,  and  taking  part 
in  Braddock’s  defeat,  and  other  battles  of  the  French 
and  English  war.  During  the  American  revolution  most 
of  them  wTent  over  to  the  British;  in  the  war  of  1812, 
also,  they  sided  with  them,  taking  part  in  the  capture  of 
Mackinaw,  1812,  July;  fighting  under  Tecumseh  at  Ft. 
Meigs  1813;  being  repulsed  at  Sandusky,  and  engaged 
at  the  battles  of  Mackinaw  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  1814. 
In  1817,  Mar.  30,  they  ratified  through  their  chiefs  the 
French,  English,  and  Spanish  grants  of  land  to  Clarke, 
Edwards,  and  Chouteau.  Repeated  treaties  were  made 
with  the  United  States,  1825-27-31-36-48-52-54.  Since 
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1854  they  have  been  on  a  reservation  of  poor  land  on  the 
upper  Wolf  and  Oconto  rivers,  50  m.  from  Green  Bay, 
Wis.  They  are  decreasing;  numbering  now  about  1,350, 
About  half  of  them  are  Roman  Catholics.  Their  language 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Algonquin. 

MENOPAUSE:  change  of  life,  cessation  of  menstru¬ 
ation,  marking,  as  a  rule,  the  termination  of  the  child¬ 
bearing  period.  The  time  of  life  at  which  this  occurs 
varies  greatly  in  different  races,  and  is  influenced  by 
climate,  altitude,  occupation,  physical  condition,  etc.; 
in  general  it  occurs  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50  years. 
In  women  who  have  borne  many  children  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  and  in  the  obese  it  occurs  early,  sometimes  even 
by  the  age  of  35  or  earlier.  The  symptoms  marking 
the  change  of  life  are  various.  In  some  women  the  only 
symptom  is  the  arrest  of  menstruation;  in  others  this 
occurs  gradually,  being  preceded  by  more  or  less  irregu¬ 
larity  in  the  function,  both  in  the  period  of  its'  recurrence 
and  in  its  amount.  A  common  symptom  and  one  that 
often  causes  great  distress  is  the  so-called  flushing.  This 
is  a  paroxysmally  .recurring  redness  of  the  surface  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  sensation  of  heat,  alternating  frequently 
with  pallor  and  chilliness.  These  flushings  may  recur 
many  times  a  day  for  years,  or  there  may  be  two  or 
three  attacks  at  intervals  of  weeks  or  months.  The  meno¬ 
pause  is  a  normal  phenomenon  in  the  life  of  woman  and 
seldom  calls  for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 
A  woman  at  this  time  should  if  possible  avoid  excitement, 
hard  physical  labor,  and  anything  likely  to  disturb  the 
general  health.  There  is  but  one  word  of  precaution: 
excessive  flooding  is  not  a  normal  symptom  of  the  meno¬ 
pause;  it  may  occur  and  signify  nothing  or  it  may  be  a 
symptom  of  serious  trouble;  a  physician  should  there¬ 
fore  always  be  consulted  in  such  cases. 

MENOPOME,  men'd-pom  ( Protonopsis  liorrida ):  one 
of  the  largest  of  batrachians;  found  in  the  Ohio  and 
other  rivers  of  the  same  region,  and  known  on  their 
banks  by  many  names,  such  as  hellbender,  mud  devil, 
ground  puppy,  young  alligator,  and  tweeg.  In  form,  it 
resembles  the  newt  and  salamander;  the  head  is  flat  and 
broad;  the  teeth  in  two  concentric  rows  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  one  row  in  the  lower,  numerous  and  small;  it  is 
about  2  ft.  long,  and  of  slaty  gray  color,  with  dark 
spots.  Notwithstanding  its  small  teeth,  it  is  fierce  and 
voracious,  feeding  chiefly  on  fish  and  batrachians;  and  is 
commonly  but  erroneously  regarded  as  venomous. 

MENORRHAGIA,  n.  men' dr -r a' ji- d  [Gr.  men,  a  month; 
menes,  a  woman's  menses;  rhegnu'mi,  I  break  or  burst 
forth]:  an  immoderate  flowing  of  the  menses. 

MENSES,  n.  plu.  men'sez  [L.  mensis,  a  month]:  the 
monthly  discharges  of  women.  See  Menstruation. 

MEN'SHIKOFF  (or  Men'shikow),  Alexander  Dan- 
ilovitch:  Russian  field-marshal  and  minister  of  state: 
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1672,  Nov.  28—1729,  Oct.  22  (Nov.  2);  b.  Moscow.  He 
was  a  baker’s  apprentice,  when  his  intelligent  counte¬ 
nance  attracted  the  notice  of  General  Lefort,  who  took 
him  into  the  service  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  discovered  a 
conspiracy  among  the  Czar’s  guards,  and  his  rapid  pro¬ 
motion  was  secured.  1706,  Oct.  30,  he  defeated  the 
Swedes  at  Kaliseh;  was  made  a  field-marshal  on  the 
field  of  Pultawa;  1713  took  Stettin,  but  gave  it  up  to 
Prussia,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  czar;  was  court- 
martialed,  condemned  to  death  but  pardoned  on  payment 
of  a  heavy  fine.  During  the  reign  of  Catharine  I.,  he 
regained  his  influence  at  court,  and,  after  her  death, 
governed  Russia  with  almost  absolute  authority  in  the 
name  of  Peter  II.,  whose  father-in-law  he  was  just  about 
to  become,  wThen  he  was  overthrown  by  Dolgorouki,  and 
banished  to  Siberia  1727,  Sep.  '  His  immense  estates 
and  treasures  were  confiscated. 

MEN'SHIKOFF  (or  Men'shikow),  Alexander  Ser¬ 
ge  jevitch,  Prince:  Russian  general  and  statesman:  1789 
— 1869;  great-grandson  of  Alexander  Danilovitch  Men- 
shikoff.  He  served  in  the  campaign  of  1812-15,  rose  to 
the  rank  of  general,  and,  after  the  accession  of  Emperor 
Nicholas,  was  employed  both  in  diplomatic  and  military 
services.  In  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1828,  he  took 
Anapa  after  a  short  siege,  but  received  so  severe  a 
wound  before  Varna  as  compelled  his  retirement.  He 
was  afterward  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  navy,  and 
raised  it  to  high  efficiency.  In  1853,  Mar.,  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  where  his  overbearing 
behavior  produced  a  speedy  rupture  between  the  Porte 
and  the  czar,  and  brought  about  the  Crimean  war.  In 
this  war  he  commanded  both  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  Russia,  and  evinced  the  utmost  energy  in  defending 
Sebastopol.  In  1855,  Mar.,  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  Cronstadt.  Menshikoff  wras  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  old  Russian  party. 

MENSTRUAL,  a.  men'stru-al  [L.  menstrualis,  every 
month — from  mensis,  a  month:  F.  menstruel ]:  happen¬ 
ing  once  a  month;  lasting  a  month;  pertaining  to  a  men¬ 
struum.  Men'struation,  n.  -d'shun,  monthly  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  generative  organs  of  the  human  female 
during  the  period  in  which  she  is  capable  of  procreation. 
The  first  appearance  of  this  discharge,  to  which  the 
terms  menses  and  catamenia  (each  having  reference  to 
the  monthly  period)  are  indiscriminately  applied,  is  a 
decided  indication  of  the  arrival  of  the  period  of  com¬ 
mencing  womanhood,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  an 
enlargement  of  the  mammary  glands,  and  other  less  im¬ 
portant  changes.  In  this  country,  menstruation  usually 
commences  between  the  14th  and  the  16th  years,  and 
terminates  between  the  48th  and  52d  years.  (See  Meno¬ 
pause.)  The  interval  usual  between  the  successive  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  discharge  is  about  four  weeks,  though 
it  is  often  shorter:  the  duration  of  the  flow  is  usually 
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three  or  four  days,  but  is  liable  to  great  variations.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  discharge  is  usually  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  pain  in  the  loins  and  general  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  system,  and  in  many  women  these  symptoms 
invariably  accompany  the  discharge.  As  a  general  rule, 
there  is  no  menstrual  flow  during  pregnancy  and  lacta¬ 
tion,  and  its  cessation  is  one  of  the  first  signs  that  con¬ 
ception  has  taken  place.  Men'struant,  a.  -ant,  subject 
to  monthly  flowings.  Men'strous,  a.  -us  [L.  menstruus ,]: 
pertaining  to  the  monthly  discharges  of  women;  having 
the  monthly  discharge. 

MENSTRUUM,  n.  men'strd-um,  Men'strua,  n.  plu. 
-strd-d,  or  Men'struums,  n.  plu.  -umz  [L.  menstruum, 
that  which  lasts  or  continues  a  month — from  mensis,  a 
month]:  a  solvent;  any  liquor  used  in  dissolving.  Note. — 
So  called  because  the  old  chemists  supposed  that  the 
moon  had  a  mysterious  influence  on  the  making  of  their 
preparations  for  dissolving  metals,  etc. 

MENSURATION,  n.  men’su-ra'shun  [mid.  L.  mensur 
rdtidnem,  a  measuring — from  mensurdtus,  measured — 
from  L.  mensiira,  a  measure]:  the  act  or  art  of  measur¬ 
ing  or  taking  the  dimensions  of  anything;  a  branch  of 
the  mathematics  which  gives  rules  for  finding  the  lengths 
of  lines,  areas  of  surfaces,  and  the  volumes  of  solids. 
Men'surable,  a.  -sur-a-bl  [It.  mensurabile;  E.  and  Sp. 
mensurable,  mensurable]:  that  can  or  may  be  measured. 
Men'surabil'ity,  n.  -biVi-ti,  or  Men'surableness,  n. 
-bl-nes,  the  quality  of  being  measurable;  the  capacity  of 
being  measured.  Men'sural,  a.  -shu-ral,  pertaining  to 
measure. 

MENSURATION:  branch  of  geometry  which  teaches, 
from  the  actual  measurement  of  certain  lines  of  a  figure, 
how  to  find,  by  calculation,  the  lengths  of  other  lines, 
the  areas  of  surfaces,  and  the  volumes  of  solids,  i.e.,  how 
many  linear,  superficial,  or  solid  units  these  contain.  The 
lengths  of  straight  lines  and  circular  arcs  are  obtainable 
by  geometry  or  trigonometry.  Thus  the  hypotenuse  of  a 
right  angled  triangle  is  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  two  sides;  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  of  radius  a  is  2  tt  a.  The  area  of  a  parallelogram 
is  the  product  of  its  base  and  altitude;  areas  of  other 
rectilinear  plane  figures  are  found  by  dividing  them  into 
triangles.  The  area  of  the  circle  is  7 r  a2.  The  volume  of  a 
prism  or  cylinder  is  the  product  of  its  altitude  by  the 
area  of  its  base;  that  of  a  pyramid  or  cone  is  one-third 
this  product;  other  solids  with  plain  faces  are  divided 
into  pyramids  to  ascertain  their  volume.  The  surface  and 
the  volume  of  the  sphere  of  radius  a  are  4  tt  a2  and 
4/3  7 r  a3,  respectively.  The  lengths  of  curved  lines,  areas 
of  curved  surfaces,  and  volumes  of  solids  with  curved 
faces  are  determined  by  the  integral  calculus.  For  ap¬ 
proximate  values  it  usually  suffices  to  divide  the  figure 
into  parts  small  enough  so  that  the  curvature  of  the 
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boundaries  can  be  neglected.  The  planimeter  is  used  in 
finding  plane  areas.  Chapters  on  mensuration  are  gen¬ 
erally  found  in  the  text-books  on  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry.  The  prismatoid  formula 

V  =  ih  (b  +  V  +  4m) 

where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  prismatoid  (solid  with  plain 
faces,  the  two  end  faces  being  parallel),  h  its  altitude, 
b,  b’  and  m  the  areas  of  the  two  ends  and  the  section 
midway  between  them,  is  of  great  value  in  the  mensura¬ 
tion  of  solids. 

MENTAGRA,  n.  men-ta'gra  [L.  mentum,  the  chin;  Gr. 
agr'a,  a  seizure]:  a  disease  affecting  the  beard,  mustache, 
whiskers,  and  inner  part  of  the  nostrils — caused  by 
minute  fungi,  or  vegetable  parasites,  at  the  roots  of  the 
hair. 

MENTAGRAPHYTE,  n.  men-tag'ra-fit  [L.  mentum, 
the  chin;  Gr.  agra,  a  seizure,  and  phuton,  a  plant] :  cryp- 
togamous  plants,  or  mold,  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  cutaneous  disease  mentagra;  synonym  of  Mentagra. 

MENTAL,  a.  men’tal  [F.  mental — from  mid.  L.  men - 
talis — from  L.  mentem,  the  mind:  It.  mentale ]:  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  mind;  intellectual.  Men'tally,  ad.  -li,  in  the 
mind;  in  thought  or  meditation.  Mental  diseases  (see 
Insanity:  etc.).  Mental  philosophy  (see  Mind). 
Mental  reservation,  a  practical  fraud,  in  which  a  part 
of  the  truth  only  is  revealed;  the  act  of  mentally  adding 
to  words  spoken  that  which  destroys  their  truthfulness 
or  value;  an  incomplete  statement. 

MENTAL,  n.  men'tal  [etymology  doubtful]:  a  water¬ 
tight  basket,  used  in  the  East,  with  four  ropes  attached, 
by  which  two  men  lift  water  from  a  stream  or  cistern 
and  discharge  it  into  a  trench  for  irrigation. 

MENTAL  (PSYCHIC)  BLINDNESS:  that  condition 
in  which  one  is  unable  to  recognize  the  visual  properties 
of  an  object  although  the  object  itself  may  be  seen. 
Perception  is  a  process  of  interpretation  in  terms  of  pre¬ 
vious  experience:  mental  blindness  results  when  the 
visual  associations  are  inhibited  or  wiped  out.  The  visual’ 
reflexes  and  automatisms  may  be  intact,  but  the  mental 
blindness  seer  sees  an  object  without  being  able  to 
ascribe  any  meaning  to  it  unless  he  learns  its  proper¬ 
ties  through  other  senses.  The  disturbance  is  usually  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  disintegration  within  the  visual  area  of  the 
cortex.  A  dog  from  which  this  portion  of  the  cortex 
has  been  extirpated  may  be  able  to  avoid  objects  by 
sight  but  is  unable  to  distinguish  their  qualities;  e.g.,  to 
distinguish  a  piece  of  meat  from  a  stick  of  wood,  by 
sight.  Word-blindness  is  a  specific  form  of  mental  blind¬ 
ness  and  is  due  to  disturbances  in  the  visual  speech  cen¬ 
ter.  See  Aphasia. 

MENTAL  (PSYCHIC)  DEAFNESS  (Mind-deaf¬ 
ness):  the  loss  of  the  ability  to  understand  or  interpret 
the  meaning  of  sounds  heard.  (Cf.  Mental  Blindness* 
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Aphasia.)  It  is  analogous  to  mental  blindness  and  is 
most  frequently  known  in  the  forms  of  word-deafness, 
the  inability  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  words 
heard;  or  tone-deafness,  the  inability  to  appreciate  the 
musical  qualities  of  tones  heard. 

MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT.  See  Genetic  Psychol¬ 
ogy. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  or  Mental  Science:  terms 
formerly  used  to  designate  the  general  field  now  appro¬ 
priated  by  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  metaphysics  and 
aesthetics.  Mental  philosophy  was  originally  used  in 
English  in  distinction  from. natural  philosophy,  the  term 
generally  employed  until  recent  years  to  designate  the 
natural  sciences  such  as  physics,  chemistry  and  biology. 

Mental  science  is  loosely  used  to  indicate  the  same  philo¬ 
sophical  territory.  It  is  nowadays  sometimes  used  by 
teachers  of  so-called  mind  cure  (q.v.)  to  label  their  pe¬ 
culiar  province.  ** 

MENTHA,  n.  men'tha  [L.  mentha,  mint]:  a  genus  of 
plants  whose  species  are  strongly  scented  and  yield  vola¬ 
tile  oils,  order  Labidtce.  Menthene,  n.  men-the'ne,  or 
Menthol,  n.  menth'ol  [L.  oleum,  oil]:  two  organic  bodies 
occurring  in  oil  of  peppermint:  menthol  is  the  name  j 

given  to  a  crystalline  substance  deposited  from  oil  of 
peppermint,  and  used  in  alcoholic  solution  (10  parts  of 
alcohol  to  1  of  menthol),  or  solid  in  form  of  a  pencil, 
as  a  remedy  for  headache,  applied  to  the  seat  of  the 
pain. 

MENTHOL:  sometimes  termed  ‘mentha  camphor,’  is 
the  chief  constituent  of  peppermint  oil  from  Mentha 
piperita.  It  can  be  prepared  by  artificial  means,  its 
chemical  name  is  5-methyl-2-isopropylhexahydrophenol 

H8C  CH<®,CH(°h)  >CHCH(CH3)2)  and  it  is  a 

ondary  alcohol  (see  Chemistry).  Menthol  is  a  colorless 
solid,  melting  at  42°  C.  and  boiling  at  21?°  C.  It  re¬ 
sembles  peppermint  in  its  odor  and  taste. 

MENTHONE:  CH8CH<^2;£°  >CH(CH3)2,  is  the  ke¬ 
tone  of  menthol  (q.v.)  and  is  allied  closely  with  cam¬ 
phor.  It  is  found  in  American  and  Russian  peppermint 
oils  and  can  be  prepared  artificially.  It  has  an  odor  of 
peppermint  and  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  206°  C. 

Its  sp.  gr.=:0.896  at  20°  C. 

MENTION,  n.  men'shun  [F.  mention — from  L.  men - 
tidnem,  a  mentioning:  comp.  L.  memini,  I  remember:  It. 
mention ]:  a  hint  or  suggestion;  a  brief  statement  in 
words  or  writing:  V.  to  write  or  express  in  words  any 
particular  circumstance  or  fact;  to  utter  a  brief  remark; 
to  name.  Men/tioning,  imp.  Mentioned,  pp.  -shund. 
Men'tionable,  a.  -a-bl,  that  can  or  may  be  mentioned. 

MENTONE,  men-to'na  (Fr.  Menton,  mong-tong'e ): 
town  in  the  department  of  Alpes  Maritimes,  France; 
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pleasantly  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
from  its  southern  exposure,  and  a  high  sheltering  range  of 
mountains  on  the  north,  it  has  a  salubrious  and  agreeable 
climate.  In  its  environs  are  groves  of  orange,  lemon, 
and  olive  trees.  Latterly  Mentone  has  become  a  favorite 
winter  resort  of  invalids  and  ‘health-loungers’  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  America;  and  is  greatly  improved  as 
a  place  of  residence  by  the  addition  of  numerous  hotels, 
pensions,  etc.  In  1860,  by  vote  of  the  inhabitants,  Men¬ 
tone  was  detached  from  the  small  principality  of  Monaco, 
and  annexed  to  France;  the  French  government  paying 
4,000,000  of  francs  to  the  Prince  of  Monaco  for  re¬ 
linquishing  his  rights,  and  according  to  him  certain 
privileges.  Mentone  is  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
Italian  frontier,  on  the  railway  and  Corniche  road  from 
Nice  to  Genoa.  Its  bone-caves  are  very  notable,  90  ft. 
above  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  e.  bay:  they  contain 
fossils  and  implements  of  prehistoric  times,  and,  1872, 
yielded  a  fossil  human  skeleton  from  a  depth  of  21  ft. 
6  in.  Pop.  15,000. 

MENTOR,  n.  men’ter  [Mentor,  a  wise  Greek,  friend  of 
Ulysses,  sung  of  by  Homer]:  wise  and  faithful  monitor 
or  adviser.  Mento'rial,  a.  -td'ri-al,  containing  advice. 

MENTOR,  men'tor:  son  of  Alcimus  and  trusted  friend 
of  Ulysses,  who,  on  setting  out  for  Troy,  left  to  him  the 
charge  of  his  household.  By  Mentor,  Telemachus  was 
educated,  and  his  name  became  a  sort  of  appellative  for 
an  instructor  and  faithful,  sagacious  counselor  of  the 
young. 

MENTUM,  n.  men'tum  [L.  mentum,  the  chin]:  the 
basal  portion  of  the  labium  or  lower  lip  in  insects. 

MENTZ.  See  Mainz. 

MENU,  n.  men-u',  Menus,  n.  plu.  men-uz'  [F.]:  a  bill 
of  fare  for  table;  also,  the  dishes,  etc.,  included  in  it. 
ME'NU.  See  Manu. 

MENU'RA.  See  Lyre-bird. 

MENZALEH,  Lake,  men-za'leh:  lake  in  Egypt,  ex¬ 
tending  e.  from  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
land,  through  which  there  are  several  openings.  It  re¬ 
ceives  the  Pelusiac  and  Tanitic  branches  of  the  Nile;  and 
is  37  m.  in  length,  by  about  16  m.  in  average  breadth. 
Its  surface  is  studded  with  islands,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  is  Tennees,  anc.  Tennesus,  with  Roman  re¬ 
mains  of  baths,  tombs,  etc.  There  is  an  extensive  fishery, 
and  the  shores  abound  in  wild-fowl.  The  line  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  passes  through  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
lake. 

MENZEL,  men’tsel,  Wolfgang:  German  author:  1798, 
June  21 — 1878,  Apr.  23;  b.  Waldenburg,  Silesia;  son  of 
a  medical  practitioner.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Bonn, 
was  for  two  years  schoolmaster  at  Aargau,  in  Switzer- 
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land,  and  1824  returned  to  Germany.  He  made  himself 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  Streckverse  (Heidelb. 
1823),  a  volume  replete  with  poetry  and  w  it,  and  opening 
novel  and  ingenious  views  of  art  and  literature.  lie 
then  engaged  with  several  coadjutors  in  a  periodical 
Europaische  Blatter  (Ziir.  1824-5),  attacking  the  heart¬ 
lessness  and  formality  of  German  literature.  Including 
in  his  attack  the  school  of  Goethe,  he  became  involved 
in  controversy.  A  succession  of  controversies  followed 
his  various  publications;  among  which  maybe  noticed 
Geschichte  der  Deutschen  (3  vols.  Ziir.  1824-5,  several 
editions) ;  Die  deutsche  Literatur  (2  vols.  Stuttg.  1828,  sev¬ 
eral  editions) ;  Taschenbuch  der  neuesten  Geschichte  (5  vols. 
Stuttg.  1829-33);  Mythologische  Forschungen  und  Samm- 
lungen  (1842,  etc.);  and  Geschichte  Europas  von  1789-1815 
(1853).  As  a  poet,  he  acquired  reputation  by  a  volume 
Bubezahl  (1829),  and  Narcissus  (1830).  His  Gesange  der 
Volker  (1851)  is  a  valuable  lyrical  collection.  After  the 
July  revolution,  he  set  himself  to  counteract  the  French 
influence  that  set  in  strongly  among  the  youth  of  Ger¬ 
many,  whence  Borne  gave  him  the  nickname  of  der 
Franzosenfresser  (‘  the  Frenchman-eater  ’).  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  Preussen  und  Oesterreich  im  Jahre  1866  (1866); 
history  of  the  war  of  1870-1;  etc.  His  library,  18,000 
vols.,  was  acquired  by  the  Univ.  of  Strasburg. 

MEPHISTOPHELES,  n.  mef'is-t6f%-lez  [a  character  in 
Goethe’s  Faust]:  a  devil  next  in  rank  to  Satan;  he 
was  one  of  the  seven  chief  devils  in  the  ancient  demon¬ 
ology,  and  second  of  the  fallen  archangels,  a  subtly  sug¬ 
gestive  tempter:  hence,  a  sneering,  jeering,  yet  subtle 
tempter — a  well-known  type  being  the  cold,  scoffing  fiend 
of  Goethe’s  Faust.  MepiiTstoph'ilus,  n.  -i-lus,  formerly 
a  familiar  and  jocular  name  of  address,  arising  from  the 
popularity  of  the  legends  of  Faustus.  Meph'ostoph'i- 
iiUS,  in  Shakespeare,  name  of  a  familiar  spirit. 

MEPHITIC,  a.  m%-fit'ik  [L.  mephitis ,  a  noxious  pesti¬ 
lential  exhalation:  F.  mephitique] :  offensive  to  the  smell; 
noxious;  deadly.  Mephitis,  n.  m$-fi'tis,  or  Mephitism, 
n.  iri&firtizm,  any  foul  or  noxious  exhalation — applied  to 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

MEPPEL,  m&p'pel:  important  trading  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  town  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Drentlie,  near 
the  n.  boundary  of  Overyssel.  It  has  a  trade  in  butter, 
cattle,  rye,  and  buckwheat.  In  some  years  about  4,000,- 
000  lbs.  of  butter  are  brought  to  market.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  spinning  flax,  weaving  linens,  sail¬ 
cloth,  and  coarse  striped  woolen  fabrics.  There  are 
also  corn,  saw,  and  oil  mills,  breweries,  etc.  The  union 
of  several  important  water-ways  with  the  Meppeller  Diep, 
through  which  they  flow  into  the  Zuider  Zee,  brings  a 
large  shipping-trade  to  the  town.  M.  is  about  nine  cen¬ 
turies  old,  and  has  often  suffered  the  evils  of  war,  being 
favorably  situated  for  receiving  a  garrison, — Pop.  9,000. 
MEQ'UINEZ:  see  Miknas. 
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MERCANTILE,  a.  mer'kdn-tll  [It.  and  F.  mercantue , 
connected  with  trade — from  mid.  L.  mercantilism  mer¬ 
cantile — from  L.  mercatus ,  trade,  traffic;  mercans ,  a  pur¬ 
chaser]:  relating  to  trade;  trading;  carrying  on  com¬ 
merce;  commercial. 

MERCANTILE  AGENCY:  see  Commercial  Reg¬ 
ister. 

MERCANTILE  LAW :  the  only  branch  of  municipal 
law  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  is  similar,  and 
in  many  respects  identical,  in  all  civilized  and  trading 
countries.  In  determining  the  relations  of  the  family, 
the  church,  and  the  state,  each  nation  is  guided  by  its 
own  peculiarities  of  race,  of  historical  tradition,  of  cli¬ 
mate,  and  numberless  other  circumstances,  which  are 
almost  wholly  unaffected  by  the  conditions  of  society  in 
the  neighboring  states.  But  when  the  arrangements  for 
buying,  selling,  and  transmitting  commodities  from  state 
to  state  alone  are  in  question,  all  men  are  much  in  the 
same  position.  The  single  object  of  all  is  disputes  and 
delay.  Very  early  in  the  trading  history  of  modern  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  was  found  that  the  only  method  for  attaining 
these  objects  was  by  establishing  a  common  understand¬ 
ing  on  leading  points  of  mercantile,  particularly  of  mar¬ 
itime  law.  This  was  effected  by  the  establishment  of 
those  maritime  codes  of  which  the  most  famous,  though 
not  the  earliest,  was  the  Consolato  del  Mare ,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  collection  of  the  maritime  laws  of  Barce¬ 
lona,  but  seeming  to  have  been  rather  a  compilation  of 
the  laws  and  trading  customs  of  various  Italian  cities — 
Venice,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Amalfi,  together  with  those  of 
the  cities  with  which  they  chiefly  traded — Barcelona, 
Marseille,  and  the  like.  That  it  was  published  at  Bar¬ 
celona  toward  the  end  of  the  13th  c.,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  14tli,  in  the  Catalonian  dialect,  is  no  proof  that  it 
originated  in  Spain;  and  the  probability  is  that  it  is  of 
Italian  origin.  As  commerce  extended  itself  to  the  n.w. 
coasts  of  Europe,  similar  codes  appeared — the  Guidon  de 
la  Mer ,  the  Roles  d’Oleron,  the  Usages  de  Damme,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  Ordinances  of  the  great  Han¬ 
seatic  League.  As  the  central  people  of  Europe,  the 
French  early  became  distinguished  in  maritime  law; 
and  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  ever  made 
to  it  was  the  famous  ordonnance  of  1681,  which  formed 
part  of  the  ambitious,  and  in  many  respects  successful, 
legislation  and  codification  of  Louis  XIV.  See  Code. 
All  these  earlier  attempts  at  general  mercantile  legisla¬ 
tion  were  founded,  of  course,  on  the  Roman  civil  law,  or 
rather  on  what  that  system  had  borrowed  from  the  laws 
which  regulated  the  intercourse  of  the  trading  communi¬ 
ties  of  Greece,  perhaps  of  Phoenicia  and  Carthage,  re¬ 
duced  to  a  system  by  the  Rhodians. 

From  the  intimate  relation  between  Scotland  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  lawyers  of  Scotland  became 
early  acquainted  with  the  commercial  arrangements  of 
the  continental  states;  and  until  the  rebellions  of  1715 
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and  45,  mercantile  law  was  cultivated  in  Scotland  with 
much  care  and  success.  The  work  of  Lord  Stair,  great¬ 
est  of  all  legal  writers  of  Scotland,  is  particularly  valua¬ 
ble  in  this  department. 

In  England,  the  case  was  very  different.  After  the  loss 
of  her  French  provinces,  the  legal  system  of  England 
became  wholly  insular,  and  there  was  no  branch  in  which 
it  suffered  more  by  its  isolation  from  the  general  stream 
of  European  progress  than  the  law-merchant.  It  was 
Lord  Mansfield  who,  whether  guided  by  the  wider  tra¬ 
ditions  of  his  original  country,  or  deriving  his  views 
from  the  source  from  which  these  traditions  sprang— 
viz.,  the  Roman  law,  as  modified  and  developed  by  con¬ 
tinental  jurisprudence,  introduced  those  doctrines  of 
modern  commercial  law  which  English  lawyers  have 
since  developed  with  so  much  acuteness  and  logical  con¬ 
sistency. 

MERCANTILE  SYSTEM:  see  Balance  of  Trade. 

MERCAPTAN,  n.  mer-k&p't&n  [new  L.  mercurius ,  mer¬ 
cury;  L.  captans ,  taking  or  seizing:  another  derivation 
is  from  L.  mercurio  corpus  aptuiri] :  chemical  substance 
in  the  form  of  a  liquid,  composed  of  sulphur,  carbon, 
and  hydrogen — so  named  from  its  very  energetic  action 
on  mercury;  ethyl  sulph-hydrate ;  the  sulphur  analogue 
of  ethyl  alcohol — that  is,  alcohol  in  which  oxygen  is  re¬ 
placed  by  sulphur. 

MERCATOR,  mer-ka'ter,  Gerardus  (Latinized  form  of 
Gerhard  Kauffmann — i.e.,  Merchant):  1512,  Mar.  5 — 
1594,  Dec.  2;  b.  Rupelmonde,  Flanders.  He  studied  and 
took  a  degree  in  philosophy  at  the  Univ.  of  Louvain; 
afterward  studying  specially  mathematics  and  geography : 
he  learned  engraving  also,  and  was  employed  on  maps 
by  Charles  Y.  1559,  he  was  made  cosmographer  to  the 
Duke  of  Juliers  and  Cleves.  He  published  maps  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Europe,  France,  Germany,  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  world.  His  name  has  been  perpetuated  by  his 
method  of  laying  out  maps  and  charts  by  a  projection  of 
the  surface  in  piano ,  the  meridians  being  represented  by 
parallel  lines  intersected  at  right  angles  by  the  straight 
horizontal  lines  representing  parallels  of  iatitude.  Ed¬ 
ward  Wright,  however,  seems  to  have  used  this  projec¬ 
tion  in  nautical  maps.  The  most  important  of  M.’s  works 
are  a  Chronological  Table  from  the  Creation  to  1568  (1569); 
series  of  Geographical  Tables  (1578);  treatise  De  Creatione 
ac  Fabrica  Mundi  (1594);  Atlas  (1595),  or  geographical 
meditations;  and  a  number  of  theological  writings.  He 
died  Duisburg. 

MERCATOR’S  CHART  or  Projection,  mer'ka-ters 
chart  [after  Mercator ,  a  Flemish  geographer] :  a  chart  or 
map  on  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  represented  as 
a  plane  surface,  with  the  meridians  and  lines  of  latitude 
all  straight  lines:  see  Map. 
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MERCED,  n.  mer'sed  [Sp.  merced — from  L.  merces  or 
mercedem ,  wages,  a  reward] :  a  reward  or  gift  for  ser¬ 
vices  done. 

MERCENARY,  a.  m%r' s^-ndr-i  [F.  mercenaire;  L.  mer- 
cenarius ,  one  working  for  wages — from  merces,  hire  or 
wages:  It.  mercenario] :  actuated  by  the  hope  of  gain  or 
reward;  venal;  that  may  be  or  is  hired,  as  troops;  greedy 
of  gain;  sordid;  mean;  selfish:  N.  one  who  is  hired;  a 
soldier  hired  into  foreign  service;  a  hireling.  Mer'- 
cenarily,  ad.  -ndr-i-li. 

MERCER,  n.  mer'ser  [F.  mercier ,  a  mercer — from  mid. 
L.  mercerius ,  a  trader — from  L.  mercem,  goods,  wares] : 
a  dealer  in  silks,  woolen  cloths,  and  laces.  Mercery, 
n.  mer'ser-i,  the  goods  sold  by  a  mercer.  Mer'cershjp, 
n.  the  business  of  a  mercer.  Mercers’  Company,  one 
of  the  twelve  great  livery  companies  of  London. 

MERCER,  mer'ser,  Hugh:  1721-1777,  Jan.  12;  b.  Aber., 
deen,  Scotland.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univ.  of  Aber¬ 
deen;  entered  the  medical  profession;  1743  served  at 
Culloden  under  Charles  Edward,  the  ‘young  Pretender,’ 
as  asst,  surgeon;  1747  came  to  America,  and  settled  as 
physician  near  what  is  now  Mercersburg,  Penn. ;  1755 
served  under  Braddock  as  volunteer;  was  appointed 
capt. ;  at  the  battle  of  Monongahela,  July  9,  he  was 
wounded,  and  wandered  alone  through  the  forest  till  he 
reached  Ft.  Cumberland,  100  m.  distant.  The  city  of 
Philadelphia  awarded  him  a  medal  for  gallantry  on  this 
occasion.  In  1758  he  was  made  lieut.col.,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  post  at  Ft.  Duquesne  for  some  time.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  revolution  he  was  a  physician 
at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  but  at  once  entered  the  conflict, 
organizing  a  regt.,  of  which  he  was  made  col.,  1775;  and 
1776,  June  5,  was  commissioned  a  brig.gen.  by  congress 
through  Washington’s  influence,  with  whom  he  served 
on  the  retreat  through  N.  J.  At  the  battle  of  Trenton 
he  commanded  a  column,  and  led  the  van  in  the  night- 
march  on  Princeton.  At  the  subsequent  battle  he  was 
severely  wounded  while  vainly  trying  to  rally  his  militia, 
and  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field.  After  the  battle  he 
was  removed  to  a  neighboring  farm-house,  where  he  died 
in  the  arms  of  his  aide-de-camp,  Maj.  Lewis,  about  a  week 
later.  He  was  buried  at  Philadelphia,  when  fully  30,000 
people  are  said  to  have  attended  his  funeral.  A  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Laurel  Hill  ceme¬ 
tery  in  1840,  and  a  grateful  nation  educated  his  son  Hugh 
at  public  expense. 

MER'CER,  John  Francis:  1758-1821,  Aug.  30:  b.  Staf¬ 
ford  co.,  Ya.  He  graduated  1775  at  William  and  Mary 
College ;  served  as  aide  to  Gen.  Charles  Lee  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  army  till  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  when  he  re¬ 
signed  from  the  army,  but  soon  enlisted  again  and  served 
through  the  war.  Afterward  he  studied  law  under  Jef¬ 
ferson,  and,  1782-85,  served  in  the  continental  congress  as 
delegate  from  Ya.  In  1785  he  married  and  removed  to 
West  River,  Md. ;  1792-94,  represented  Md.  in  congress; 
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served  in  the  state  legislature ;  then,  1801-03,  as  gov.  of 
Md. ;  afterward  again  in  the  legislature.  He  died' while 
on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia. 

MERCERSBURG  THEOLOGY :  embodiment  of  cer¬ 
tain  speculations  in  Christian  doctrine  whose  chief  orig¬ 
inator  (abt.  1836)  was  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Rauch,  Pli.D., 
and  which  was  developed  by  John  W.  Nevin,  d.d.,  prof, 
in  the  German  Reformed  Theol.  Seminary,  then  at  Mer- 
cersburg,  Penn.  These  speculations — whose  derivation 
seems  traceable  in  part,  at  least,  from  Schleiermacher — 
find  their  central  point  in  peculiar  views  of  the  person 
of  Christ  and  the  nature  of  man.  Concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  Dr.  Nevin  says:  He  has  only  one  life,  which  is 
in  all  respects  a  true  human  life;  the  incarnation  is  the 
completion  of  humanity,  and  the  glorified  Christ  mani¬ 
fests  the  advancement  of  human  nature  to  the  power  of 
a  divine  life.  Concerning  human  nature :  Humanity  is  a 
generic  life,  of  which  man  is  the  manifestation,  with  a 
special  bodily  organism  by  which  it  becomes  personal. 
This  generic  humanity  sinned  in  Adam,  and  thus  became 
corrupt  in  all  individual  men.  This  generic  humanity 
also,  Christ  united  with  his  divinity,  merging  both  in  one 
generic  human  life  which  is  a  form  of  the  life  of  God. 
Its  sinning  in  Adam  and  its  consequent  corruption  are 
to  be  regarded  only  as  imperfect  development.  God  is 
imperfectly  manifested  in  man  generally,  but  perfectly 
in  Christ  and  through  him  finally  in  the  redeemed.  Con¬ 
cerning  justification:  Our  nature  reaches  out  after  a  real 
union  with  the  being  of  God  as  the  consummation  of  its 
own  life.  The  incarnation  is  the  proper  completion  of 
humanity.  The  Word  became  flesh — not  a  single  man 
only,  but  humanity  in  its  universal  conception.  Thus 
Christ,  became  the  origin  of  a  new  order  of  existence  for 
the  human  world  as  such.  Christianity  is  a  life,  revealed 
at  first  in  Christ,  but  continued  also  in  the  church.  It 
flows  over  from  Christ  to  his  people  always  in  this  form. 
They  do  not  simply  bear  his  name  and  acknowledge  his 
doctrine,  but  are  so  united  to  him  as  to  have  part  in  the 
substance  of  his  life  itself.  With  his  substance  thus 
communicated  to  the  soul,  come  his  merit,  his  holiness, 
his  power,  his  glory.  When  Christ  died  and  rose,  hu¬ 
manity  died  and  rose  in  his  person.  Our  nature  was  thus 
restored  and  elevated,  and  by  receiving  this  renovated 
tlieantliropic  nature  we  are  saved.  Concerning  the  church: 
The  divine-human  nature  as  it  exists  in  the  person  of 
Christ  passing  over,  as  has  been  said,  to  his  people,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  church  ‘  which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of 
him  who  filletli  all  in  all.’  The  process  is  not  mechan¬ 
ical,  but  organic.  It  takes  place  in  the  way  of  history. 
It  is  a  growth,  a  regular  living  development.  ‘  The 
church  must  have  a  true  theanthropic  character  through  ¬ 
out,  and  is,  in  very  deed,  the  depositary  and  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Savior’s  theanthropic  life,  with  powers  and 
resources  which  imply  a  real  blending  of  the  human  and 
divine.’  Concerning  the  sacraments:  Some,  at  least,  of 
these  powers  and  resources  are  vested  in  the  sacraments 
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of  the  church,  giving  them  a  real  objective  force.  While 
union  with  Christ  is  by  regeneration,  regeneration  is  by 
the  church.  The  sacraments  convey  to  believers  the 
divine-human  life  of  Christ.  Unbelievers  receive  only 
the  outward  sign,  because  they  have  not  the  vital  organ 
of  reception  for  the  inward  grace.  Yet  the  inward  grace 
is  there,  and  believers  receive  both — the  outward  sign 
and  the  theanthropic  life  of  Christ.  This  gives  the  sac¬ 
rament  an  extraordinary  power  as  supplying  a  mode  of 
receiving  Christ  which  can  be  had  nowhere  else.  Where 
the  souls  of  believers  are  prepared  to  receive  it,  the  sac¬ 
rament  itself  conveys  into  their  persons  the  life  of  Christ. 

The  Mercersburg  Theology  has  been  developed  in  three 
lines  successively — philosophical,  theological,  liturgical. 
Philip  Schaff,  d.d.,  had  a  prominent  share  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  At  first  it  excited  suspicion  and  controversy. 
These  have  long  since  ceased;  and  Mercersburg  theology, 
no  longer  a  living  issue  in  a  conflict,  has  done  a  forma¬ 
tive  and  constructive  work  of  recognized  value  as  it  has 
become  merged  with  other  elements  in  the  general 
stream  of  theological  thought. 

MERCHANT,  n.  mer'chant  [OF.  marchant ;  F.  mar - 
chand,  a  shopkeeper,  a  dealer — from  It.  mercatante,  a 
trafficker — from  mid.  L.  mercatan'tem,  selling:  It.  mer- 
catare,  to  buy  and  sell;  mercato,  a  market — from  L. 
mercdn,  to  bargain,  to  buy]:  one  who  buys  and  sells 
goods  of  any  kind,  especially  upon  a  large  scale;  one 
carrying  on  trade  with  foreign  countries;  a  wholesale 
dealer.  Merchantable,  a.  mer'chant-a-bl,  fit  for  market; 
such  as  may  be  bought  and  sold  in  market  at  current 
prices.  Merchandise,  n.  mer’ chdn-dlz ,  anything  bought 
and  sold  in  trade;  goods;  wares.  Merchantman,  a  trad¬ 
ing  ship  or  vessel.  Merchant  service,  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  country.  Merchant-ship,  a  trading  ship; 
a  ship  carrying  passengers  or  cargo,  or  both. — Syn.  of 
‘merchant’:  broker;  dealer;  factor;  furnisher;  maker; 
mercer;  seller;  trader;  warehouseman;  trafficker. 

MER'CHANT,  Commission.  See  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant;  Factor. 

MERCHANTS’  MARKS:  in  the  middle  ages,  devices 
indicative  of  trades  or  occupations,  allowed  by  the  her¬ 
alds  to  be  borne  by  merchants,  traders,  and  others  to 
whom  the  proper  use  of  heraldry  was  not  conceded.  A 
cutler  might  bear  his  knife,  a  tailor  his  shears,  a  mason 
his  trowel  and  compasses.  These  insignia  were  in  strict¬ 
ness  ordered  to  be  borne  only  in  ‘targets  hollow  at  the 
chief  flankes’;  yet  we  often  find  them  on  shields,  some¬ 
times  even  impaled  and  quartered  with  arms.  Mer¬ 
chants  often  bore,  with  a  monogram  of  their  initials,  a 
mark  composed  of  a  cross  and  a  figure  resembling  the 
numeral  4  turned  backward — perhaps  a  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  though  it  has  been  explained  also  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  mast  and  yard  of  a  ship.  The  insignia  of  their 
companies  were  frequently  borne  by  merchants  in  a  chief 
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above  their  marks,  and  occasionally  quartered  with  them. 
These  merchants’  marks  were  the  precursors  of  the  trade 
brands  and  marks  of  our  own  time.  Many  of  them  are 
sculptured  on  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  churches  of  the 
14th  c.  and  15th  e.,  and  engraved  on  monumental  brasses 
in  England  and  continental  Europe.  Seals  with  mer¬ 
chants’  marks  are  occasionally  found  appended  to  con¬ 
veyances  of  land. 

MER'CIA:  See  Heptarchy. 

MERCIA,  mer'sht-a:  England,  the  largest  kingdom  of 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  now  comprised  in  the  midland  coun¬ 
ties  on  both  sides  of  the  Trent  fron  the  North  Sea  to 
Wales,  Mercia  was  founded  by  Crida  in  585.  Like  the 
other  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  it  had  a  stormy  history,  be¬ 
ing  almost  continually  at  war  with  some  of  its  neighbors. 
In  827  it  was  conquered  by  Egbert,  who  united  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kingdoms  of  England  into  one.  As  its  frontiers 
extended  to  those  of  the  other  kingdoms,  as  well  as  to 
Wales,  it  derived  its  name  from  that  circumstance 
(Anglo-Saxon  mearc,  march  or  boundary).  See  Eng¬ 
land,  History. 

MERCIE,  mer-se-a,  Antonin:  French  sculptor  and 
painter:  b.  Toulouse  1845,  Oct.  30.  He  studied  under 
Jounroy  and  Falguiere;  won  the  first  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1868;  and  in  1872  obtained  a  medal  of  the  first  class 
for  his  bronze  statue  of  the  young  David,  now  in  the 
Luxembourg.  His  masterpiece  was  Gloria  victis  (1874), 
followed  by  a  nude  throned  Juno  (1877),  a  marble 
statue  of  Painting  (1890);  William  Tell,  now  in  Lau¬ 
sanne;  monuments  to  Thiers,  Meissonnier  (in  front  of 
the  Louvre),  and  Jules  Ferry,  and  Napoleon  on  the  Ven- 
d6me  Column.  He  painted  a  Venus,  now  in  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  Since  1891  Mereie  has  been  professor  in  the  Paris 
Academy. 

MERCIER,  Honore':  Canadian  lawyer,  journalist,  and 
politician,  some  time  premier  of  the  province  of  Quebec: 
b.  Iberville,  Quebec,  1840,  Oct.  15;  d.  Montreal  1894, 
Oct.  30.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  (Jesuit)  College 
in  Montreal  and  afterwards  studied  lawr  at  St.  Hyacinthe, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865.  During  his  legal 
studies  (1862-64)  he  was  editor  of  the  Courrier  de  St. 
Hyacinthe,  the  conservative  organ  of  the  district.  As  a 
journalist  he  was  among  those  who  opposed  the  project 
of  Canadian  Confederation,  fearing  that  the  union  of 
the  provinces  might  be  fatal  to  the  distinctive  position  of 
the  French  Canadians.  This  led  him  to  abandon  his 
editorship  and  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party. 

During  the  years  immediately  following  the  confedera¬ 
tion  of  1867  Mercier  devoted  himself  to  his  profession, 
but  in  1871  he  reappeared  in  politics  as  the  leader  of  the 
National  Party  (also  called  the  Parti  noir),  whose  lead¬ 
ing  aim  was  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  Dominion  gov- 
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eminent  in  favor  of  provincial  rights.  On  this  platform 
he  was  elected  to  the  federal  parliament  for  Rouville  in 
1872,  but  did  not  stand  for  re-election  to  the  parliament 
of  1873.  After  some  four  years  devoted  to  the  success¬ 
ful  practice  of  the  law  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  Mercier  was 
elected  (1879)  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec, 
being  appointed  solicitor-general  of  the  province  in 
the  ministry  of  M.  Joly.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Joly  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  same  year,  Mercier  passed  into  the 
opposition,  of  which  he  presently  became  the  leader. 

In  1881  he  left  St.  Hyacinthe  to  practice  law  in 
Montreal.  In  1885  the  French  Canadian  population  was 
thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Louis  Riel,  the  leader  of  the  North  West  Rebellion  (q.v.). 
Mercier,  heading  the  agitation  thus  occasioned,  declared 
Riel  to  have  been  a  ‘victim  of  the  fanaticism  of  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald’  (speech  at  Montreal,  1885,  Nov.  22).  On 
the  strength  of  the  feeling  this  aroused,  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  was  defeated  in  the  provincial  elections  of 
1886  and  Mercier  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  In  this  capacity  he  carried  through  the 
legislature  the  famous  Jesuits  Estates  Act  (q.v.),  a 
measure  intended  to  compensate  the  Jesuits  for  the 
property  confiscated  by  the  crown  at  the  time  of  the 
papal  dissolution  of  the  order.  In  spite  of  the  agitation 
throughout  Canada  against  the  act  the  Mercier  govern¬ 
ment  was  upheld  in  the  election  of  1890.  On  a  visit  to 
Europe  in  connection  with  a  provincial  loan  Mercier  was 
created  by  the  Pope  a  count  and  commander  of  the  order 
of  St.  Gregory  (1891).  In  the  same  year  grave  charges 
of  peculation  were  brought  against  the  premier  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  ground  that  a  subsidy  of  $100,000,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs  railway,  had  been  di¬ 
verted  to  political  uses.  The  investigation  ordered  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Angers  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of 
the  ministry  1891,  Dec.  15.  This  action  was  ratified  by 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Mercier  party  in  the 
election  which  ensued.  The  criminal  charges  brought 
against  Mercier,  as  a  result  of  this  and  a  second  official 
investigation,  ended  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Mercier 
remained  a  member  of  the  assembly  but  with  diminished 
influence  and  shattered  health.  He  appears  to  have 
planned  a  movement  in  favor  of  Canadian  independence, 
but  his  death  prevented  its  realization. 

MERCUR,  mer'Tcer,  James:  American  soldier:  b.  To- 
wanda,  Pa.,  1842,  Nov.  25;  d.  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  1896, 
Apr.  22.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1866  and 
commissioned  in  the  engineering  corps.  He  was  engaged 
in  surveys  made  under  the  government  and  in  1867-72 
was  assistant  professor  of  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy  at  West  Point,  after  which  he  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  an  engineering  corps  and  in  1876-81  assisted  in 
clearing  the  New  York  harbor  of  the  obstructions  at 
Hell  Gate.  He  was  professor  of  civil  and  military  en- 
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gineering  at  West  Point  from  1884  until  liis  death.  He 
published  a  revised  edition  of  Mahan’s  Permanent  Forti¬ 
fication  (1887)  and  the  original  works,  Elements  of  the 
Art  of  War  (1888);  and  Military  Mines,  Blasting,  and 
Demolitions  (1892). 

MERCURY,  n.  mer'1cu-ri  [Norm.  F.  mer curie — from  L. 
Mercurius,  in  anc.  myth.,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods — from  L.  mercdri,  to  traffic — 
in  his  earlier  statues  Mercury  holds  a  purse  of  money]: 
an  elementary  body,  forming  a  metal  white  like  silver, 
but  in  a  liquid  state  at  common  temperatures,  congeal¬ 
ing  or  becoming  solid  at  about  40  degrees  below  zero 
Fahr.  (see  below):  a  salt,  a  preparation  of  mercury,  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  medicine  (see  Mercury  and  Mercuri¬ 
als,  below):  one  of  the  planets,  being  the  one  nearest 
^he  sun;  a  carrier  of  tidings;  a  newspaper;  sprightly 
qualities  in  a  man;  a  wild  plant  with  rough  ovate  leaves, 
and  green  inconspicuous  flowers — the  Mercunalis  peren'- 
nis,  ord.  Euphorbiacece.  Mercurial,  a.  mer-Jcv! ri-al,  ac¬ 
tive;  sprightly  and  gay;  versatile;  consisting  of  or  con¬ 
taining  mercury  or  quicksilver.  Mercurialize,  v.  mer- 
Jcu'ri-al-iz,  to  affect  the  system  with  mercury.  Mercu¬ 
rializing,  imp.  Mercu'rialized,  pp.  -izd.  Mercu'rial- 
ist,  n.  -%st,  one  under  the  influence  of  Mercury;  one  re¬ 
sembling  the  god  Mercury  in  variety  of  character. 

MER'CURY.  See  Hermes. 

MERCURY:  the  planet  of  the  solar  system  which  is 
nearest  to  the  sun.  Owing  to  the  position  of  its  orbit, 
far  inside  of  that  of  the  earth,  it  is  never  seen  by  us 
at  any  great  distance  from  the  sun,  but  seems  to  swing 
back  and  forth,  first  on  one  side  of  the  central  luminary 
and  then  to  the  other.  (See  Solar  System).  Its  time  of 
revolution  is  a  little  less  than  three  months,  and  there¬ 
fore  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  the  earth.  When,  start¬ 
ing  from  a  point  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  it  has 
completed  a  revolution,  the  earth  has  moved  forward  in 
its  orbit,  and,  in  consequence,  nearly  30  days  more  are 
required  to  catch  up  with  the  earth  and  again  come  into 
conjunction  with  it.  Consequently  the  time  of  one  synodic 
or  apparent  revolution  is  nearly  four  months.  It  follows 
that  its  greatest  elongations  from  the  sun  occur  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  nearly  60  days,  alternately  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west.  When  near  its  greatest  eastern  elongations  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  west  toward  the  close  of  twilight. 
When  west  of  the  sun  it  may  be  seen  in  the  morning 
after  daybreak.  To  the  naked  eye  it  seems  to  shine  as  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  as  it  is  never  seen  in 
a  perfectly  dark  sky  except  when  very  near  the  horizon, 
it  is  not  readily  observable  in  high  northern  latitudes. 
It  is  said,  in  fact,  that  Copernicus  died  without  ever  see¬ 
ing  this  planet. 

With  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  Mercury  may  be  seen  the 
greater  part  of  the  time — in  the  afternoon  when  it  is 
east  of  the  sun;  in  the  morning  when  it  is  west  of  it. 
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But  it  is  never  seen  fully  illuminated  unless  near  the 
farther  part  of  its  orbit,  beyond  the  sun,  when  it  may 
be  lost  in  the  effulgence  of  the  sun’s  rays.  When  it  ap¬ 
proaches  nearest  to  us,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  presented  to  us  is  illuminated.  Owing  to  these 
unfavorable  conditions  observations  on  it  are  extremely 
difficult,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  anything  is  certainly 
known  of  its  physical  constitution.  The  difficulty  is  in¬ 
creased  by  its  being  much  the  smallest  of  all  the  major 
planets.  The  result  is  that  nothing  is  positively  known 
as  to  the  time  of  the  rotation  on  its  axis.  About  1800, 
Schroeter,  a  celebrated  observer  of  the  planets,  thought 
it  rotated  in  a  little  more  than  24  hours.  But  Herschel 
found  no  foundation  for  this  belief,  and  could  see  no 
evidence  whatever  of  a  rotation.  About  1880  Schiaparelli, 
the  celebrated  Italian  astronomer,  making  a  very  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  planet,  under  the  favoring  sky  of 
Milan,  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  like  the  moon, 
Mercury’s  time  of  rotation  was  the  same  as  its  time  of 
revolution  in  its  orbit,  so  that  it  always  presented  the 
same  face  to  the  sun.  A  similar  conclusion  was  reached 
by  Lowell  at  the  Flagstaff  Observatory.  But  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  seeing  any  well-defined  features  on  the  planet  is 
such  that  conservative  astronomers  are  still  in  doubt  on 
the  subject,  and  regard  the  time  of  rotation  as  still  un¬ 
known,  and  not  likely  soon  to  be  determined. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  presented  by  the  motion 
of  Mercury  is  that  the  perihelion  of  its  orbit  is  found 
to  move  forward  considerably  faster  than  it  ought  to  by 
virtue  of  the  attraction  of  the  known  bodies  of  the  solar 
system.  The  cause  of  this  motion  has  perplexed  astrono¬ 
mers  for  half  a  century,  and  no  positive  solution  has 
been  found.  It  was  at  first  supposed  by  Leverrier  to  be 
due  to  the  attraction  of  one  or  more  unknown  planets 
between  Mercury  and  the  sun.  But,  as  will  presently  be 
shown,  this  explanation  is  no  longer  tenable.  Another  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  the  motion  is  due  to  the  sun’s  gravita¬ 
tion  diminishing  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  it  would 
according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square.  If  this  is 
so,  the  perihelion  of  all  the  other  planets  ought  to  be 
effected  by  a  similar  motion.  But  it  unfortunately  hap¬ 
pens  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  not  possible  to 
discover  with  certainty  whether  there  is  or  is  not  such 
an  excess  of  motion  in  the  case  of  the  other  planets. 
The  reason  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the  eccentricities  of 
the  orbits  of  Venus  and  of  the  earth  are  so  small  that 
such  a  motion  in  their  perihela  cannot  be  detected  until 
50  or  100  years  more  of  observation  have  been  made.  In 
the  case  of  Mars  the  observations  seem  to  show  that  there 
is  really  sueh  an  excess  of  motion;  but  the  result  is  not 
at  all  conclusive,  and  cannot  be  made  so  until  a  more 
perfect  comparison  than  yet  exists  between  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Mars  and  the  theory  of  gravitation  has  been, 
made. 
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MER'CURY,  Dog’s  ( Mercurialis ):  genus  of  plants  of 
natural  order  Euphorbiacece,  having  unisexual  flowers,  a 
tripartite  perianth,  9-12  stamens,  two  simple  styles,  and 
a  dry  two-celled  fruit  with  two  seeds.  The  species  are 
not  numerous.  The  Common  Dog  Mercury  (M.  perennis ) 
grows  in  woods  and  shady  places.  It  has  a  perfectly 
simple  stem,  about  12  in.  high,  with  rough  ovate  leaves, 
and  axillary  loose  spikes  of  greenish  flowers.  It  turns 
a  glaucous  black  color  in  drying,  and  the  root  contains 
two  coloring  substances,  one  blue  and  the  other  carmine ; 
so  that  it  may  probably  become  important  in  dyeing.  It 
is  very  poisonous.  The  mercury  which  some  old  writers 
mention  as  a  pot-herb  is  not  this  plant,  but  Chenopodium 
Bonus  Eenricus. — Annual  Dog  Mercury  ( M .  annua)  is 
a  rarer  plant,  and  less  poisonous:  the  leaves  are  indeed 
eaten  in  Germany,  as  spinach. — A  half-shrubby  species 
(M.  tomentosa),  found  in  the  countries  near  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  has  had  extraordinary  reputation  from  ancient 
times;  the  absurd  belief  mentioned  by  Pliny  being  still 
retained,  that  if  a  woman  after  conception  drink  the 
juice  of  the  male  plant,  she  will  give  birth  to  a  boy,  and 
if  of  the  female  plant,  her  offspring  will  be  a  girl — the 
male  plant,  however,  being  mistaken  for  the  female,  and 
the  female  for  the  male. 

MERCURY  [symbol  Hg  (Hydrargyrum),  at.  wt.  =  200 
(hydrogen  =  1) ]:  occurs  together  with  its  chief  ore 
cinnabar,  which  is  a  red  crystalline  variety  of  the  sul¬ 
phide,  HgS,  in  Spain,  California  and  Austria.  When 
heated  in  a  current  of  air  this  sulphur  burns  to  sulphur 
dioxide  and  the  mercury  vaporizes  and  is  condensed  by 
bringing  the  vapor  into  contact  with  water.  Mercury  re¬ 
sembles  silver  in  appearance,  hence  the  popular  name  quick 
(living)  silver,  is  the  only  metal  liquid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  It  boils  at  357 °C.,  freezes  at  39.5°C.  and  gives 
off  a  little  vapor  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  is  largely 
used  in  the  arts,  for  the  manufacture  of  thermometers 
and  barometers  and  for  making  electrical  connections. 
Its  combinations  (alloys)  with  other  metals  are  called 
amalgams.  One  of  the  most  important  is  that  formed 
from  mercury,  cadmium  and  a  little  copper,  which  is  used 
by  dentists  for  filling  teeth  (silver  fillings).  Mercury  is 
also  employed  to  cover  the  zinc  plates  of  galvanic  bat¬ 
teries,  to  prevent  the  zinc  dissolving  when  the  battery  is 
not  in  use.  It  quickly  amalgamates  with  silver  and  also 
with  gold  and  is,  therefore,  used  to  extract  these  metals 
from  their  ores.  When  the  amalgams  are  heated  the  mercury 
volatilizes  and  leaves  the  other  metal  behind.  It  will  be 
apparent  from  this  that  mercury  should  never  be  manipu¬ 
lated  until  all  rings  or  other  jewelry  have  been  removed 
from  possible  contact  with  it,  and  it  should  never  be 
poured  down  an  ordinary  sink  because  it  will  attack  at 
once  any  lead  pipe  and  form  a  brittle  amalgam.  Mer¬ 
cury  changes  its  volume  very  regularly  for  change  of  tem¬ 
perature,  moreover  its  boiling  and  freezing  points  are 
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very  far  apart,  hence  its  use  in  thermometers.  Its  em¬ 
ployment  in  barometers  depends  on  its  great  density,  13.6. 
Mercury  forms  two  basic  oxides  Hg20  and  HgO,  which 
give  rise  to  the  mercurous  and  mercuric  salts,  respect¬ 
ively.  The  former,  mercurous  oxide,  is  a  brownish  black 
powder.  The  most  important  salts  corresponding  to  it  are 
the  nitrate,  HgN03,  -which  is  the  only  soluble  mercurous 
salt,  and  the  chloride,  HgCl,  often  termed  calomel.  These 
may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  cold  dilute  acids 
on  mercury,  in  excess,  or  by  the  action  of  mercury  on 
a  mercuric  salt.  Mercuric  oxide  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  red  crystals  (red  precipitate)  by  heating  mercury  in 
contact  with  oxygen  or  air,  or  by  heating  the  nitrate. 
It  may  also  be  produced  by  adding  an  alkali  hydroxide 
(caustic  soda  or  potash)  to  a  solution  of  a  mercuric  salt,  in 
which  case  it  forms  an  amorphous,  orange-colored  pow¬ 
der.  Mercuric  chloride,  HgCl2,  also  called  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  is  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  common 
salt  and  mercuric  sulphate,  and  is  largely  used  in  surgery 
as  a  most  valuable  antiseptic.  It  dissolves  in  water  with 
some  difficulty,  but  when  it  is  mixed  with  ammonium 
chloride  solution  occurs  with  ease.  Such  mixtures  are 
now  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  compressed  tabloids. 
Mercuric  nitrate,  Hg  (N03)2,  is  soluble  readily.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  mercuric  salts  may  be  obtained  from  the  metal  and 
excess  of  hot  concentrated  acid.  Mercuric  sulphide,  HgS, 
is  known  as  a  black,  amorphous  powder,  and  also  in  red 
crystals,  which  are  used  for  paint  under  the  name  Ver¬ 
million.  Chemically  this  is  the  same  as  cinnabar  (see 
above).  Vermillion  is  often  adulterated  with  red  lead, 
which  gives  a  less  brilliant  color  and  is  not  so  stable. 
Mercury  compounds,  chiefly  of  the  mercurous  series,  are 
used  largely  in  medicine,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  other  substances.  In  small  doses  they  act  as  purga¬ 
tives  (calomel,  blue  pill),  in  larger  or  long  continued 
doses  they  produce  serious  symptoms,  including  profuse 
salivation  and  loosening  of  the  teeth.  The  mercuric  salts 
are  more  actively  poisonous  than  the  mercurous  com¬ 
pounds.  In  certain  stages  of  syphilis  mercury,  in  some 
form,  is  an  invaluable  remedy  and,  indeed,  is  the  only 
effective  one  known.  Mercury  yields  a  number  of  rather 
complex  compounds  with  ammonia.  Its  most  important 
organic  derivative  is  mercuric  fulminate,  Hg  (ONC)2, 
prepared  by  treating  mercury  with  nitric  acid  and  adding 
alcohol.  It  is  highly  explosive  and  is  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  percussion  caps  and  detonators. 
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MER'CURY  AND  MERCU'RIALS,  Medicinal  Uses 
OF:  applications  important  and  various.  Liquid  mer¬ 
cury  is  no  longer  used  in  medicine,  though,  until  lately, 
it  was  occasionally  given  with  the  view  of  overcoming, 
by  its  weight,  obstructions  in  the  intestinal  canal.  There 
are,  however,  many  preparations  which  owe  their  value 
to  extinguished  mercury;  that  is  to  say,  to  mercury  trit¬ 
urated  with  chalk,  saccharoid  matters,  oil,  etc.,  till  glob¬ 
ules  can  no  longer  be  detected  in  it.  It  is  possible  that, 
in  these  cases,  the  metal  is  partly  reduced  to  the  state 
of  suboxide.  Among  these  preparations  are — Mercury 
with  Chalk,  or  Gray  Powder  ( Hydrargyrum  cum  Cretd) , 
the  mildest  and  best  mercurial  to  administer  to  infants 
and  children,  the  dose  varying  with  the  age;  Blue  Pill 
(q.v. )  ;  and  the  various  ointments,  liniments,  and  plas¬ 
ters  of  mercury.  Calomel  (termed  in  some  of  the 
pharmacopoeias,  Bydrargyri  Chloridum,  for  the  same 
reason  that  corrosive  sublimate,  as  above  mentioned,  is 
termed  in  the  same  works  Bydrargyri  Bichloridum)  has 
been  perhaps  more  given  than  any  other  medicine  of  this 
class,  though  now  less  frequently  used,  and  may  be  re¬ 
garded,  so  far  as  its  action  is  concerned,  a  type  of 
mercurials  generally.  Given  in  small  doses,  the  first 
effects  of  these  medicines  are  observed  in  the  increase 
of  the  various  secretions,  e.  g.  of  the  saliva  (see  Saliva¬ 
tion),  of  the  various  fluids  poured  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  sometimes  of  the  urine.  When  continued 
in  small  doses  for  some  time,  they  cause  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  morbid  fluids,  and  even  of  morbid  products 
that  have  assumed  a  partially  solid  form.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  some  of  the  diseases  in  which  they  are  of 
most  importance:  (1),  In  internal  congestions ,  as  of 
the  liver,  etc.,  to  increase  the  secretions,  and  hence 
relieve  the  vessels  of  the  affected  organ;  (2),  in  va¬ 
rious  acute  inflammations,  especially  of  serous  mem- 
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branes  (q.v.),  of  the  structure  of  the  liver  ana  of  the 
lungs,  etc. ;  (3),  in  numerous  forms  of  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion;  (4),  in  dropsies ,  dependent  on  inflammation  of  se¬ 
rous  membranes  or  disease  of  the  liver,  but  not  in  dropsy 
from  disease  of  the  kidneys,  where  these  medicines  are 
generally  injurious;  (5),  in  numerous  chronic  affections 
in  which  an  alterative  action  is  required ;  and  (6)  as  a 
purgative  (to  be  followed  by  a  black  draught),  when  a 
patient  is  in  the  condition  popularly  known  as  bilious  (in 
this  case  blue  pill  is  usually  as  efficacious  as  calomel). 

In  syphilis ,  mercurials  were  formerly  universally  pre¬ 
scribed;  now  they  are  not  considered  essential  to  the 
cure,  except  in  comparatively  few  cases. 

If  calomel,  blue  pill,  or  any  other  mercurial  be  given 
in  too  large  a  dose,  or  for  too  long  a  period,  most  serious 
consequences  may  result — such  as,  very  profuse  saliva¬ 
tion,  with  swelling  of  the  tongue  and  gums,  and  loosen¬ 
ing  of  the  teeth;  purging;  certain  skin  affections;  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  periosteum  and  of  the  bones  (formerly  as¬ 
cribed  to  syphilis,  but  in  reality  due  oftener  to  the 
supposed  remedy) ;  and  a  low,  febrile  condition  (termed 
mercurial  erythism),  accompanied  with  great  general 
prostration. 

The  doses  of  calomel  for  an  adult  vary  from  3  to  6  grains 
when  taken  as  a  purgative.  If  the  object  is  to  affect 
the  system  generally,  as  in  the  case  of  acute  inflam¬ 
mation,  small  doses  (half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  little  opium)  should  be  given  several  times 
a  day;  while  as  an  alterative,  still  smaller  doses  (not 
sufficient  at  all  to  affect  the  mouth)  should  be  pre¬ 
scribed.  The  Compound  Calomel  Pill  popularly  known 
as  Plummer's  Pill  (in  which  the  calomel  is  associated 
with  oxysulpliide  of  antimony  and  guaiacum)  is  a  most 
valuable  alterative  in  chronic  skin-diseases — a  five-grain 
pill  to  be  taken  every  night. 

Corrosive  sublimate  (the  Bichloride  of  the  pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  and  Oxymuriate  of  the  older  chemists),  though  a 
very  powerful  irritant  poison,  is  extremely  useful  in 
very  minute  doses  as  an  alterative  in  many  chronic  af¬ 
fections  of  the  nervous  system,  the  skin,  etc.  The  dose 
varies  from  one-thirtieth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain;  the 
average  dose  of  its  pliarmacopceial  solution,  the  Liquor 
Ilydrargyri  Bichloridi ,  being  one  drachm,  which  contains 
one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  the  salt.  This  medicine 
should  never  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach. 

The  above  are  the  chief  mercurial  preparations  given 
internally.  Certain  external  applications  require  a  few 
remarks.  The  plasters,  ointments,  and  liniments  are 
absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  act  in  the  same  manner  as  mer¬ 
curials  taken  internally. 

White  Precipitate  Ointment  is  the  universal  application 
for  destruction  of  lice;  and  is  a  useful  stimulating  ap¬ 
plication  in  chronic  skin-diseases.  Ointment  of  Nitrate 
of  Mercury ,  popularly  known  from  its  yellow  color  as 
Citrine,  or  Golden  Ointment ,  is,  when  sufficiently  diluted, 
a  most  useful  stimulating  application  in  inflammation 
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of  the  eyelids,  in  indolent  ulcers,  etc. ;  and  the  Ointment 
of  Nitric  Oxide  of  Mercury  is  similar  in  its  action.  For 
the  precipitated  suboxide  that  occurs  in  Black  Wash , 
and  its  use  as  a  local  application,  see  Liniment. 

The  toxicological  relations  of  the  mercurial  compounds 
must  be  briefly  glanced  at.  There  are  cases  on  record 
in  which,  probably  from  some  peculiarity  of  constitu¬ 
tion,  ordinary  and  even  small  doses  of  the  milder  mer¬ 
curials  have  caused  death;  thus,  Christison  mentions  a 
case  in  which  two  grains  of  calomel  destroyed  life  by 
severe  salivation  and  by  ulceration  of  the  throat;  and 
similar  cases  in  which  small  doses  of  gray  powder,  blue 
pill,  and  calomel  have  proved  fatal,  are  recorded  by  Tay¬ 
lor  in  Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  preparations  used 
for  poisoning  are  mainly  corrosive  sublimate,  and  white 
and  red  precipitates,  corrosive  sublimate  being  used  in 
at  least  four-fifths  of  the  cases.  The  symptoms  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  poisonous  dose  of  this  salt  come  on  immedi¬ 
ately,  there  being  during  the  act  of  swallowing  an  in¬ 
tense  feeling  of  constriction,  and  a  burning  heat  in  the 
throat,  while  a  metallic  taste  is  left  in  the  mouth.  Vio¬ 
lent  pain  in  the  stomach  and  abdomen  is  felt  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  vomiting  of  mucus  and  blood,  and  purg¬ 
ing  follow.  The  pulse  becomes  small,  frequent,  and  ir¬ 
regular,  the  tongue  white  and  shrivelled,  the  skin  cold 
and  clammy,  the  respiration  difficult,  and  death  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  fainting  or  convulsions.  Any  dose  exceeding 
two  grains  would  probably  prove  fatal  to  an  adult,  un¬ 
less  vomiting  were  promptly  induced,  or  the  whites  of 
eggs  administered.  Death  ensues  usually  in  from  one  to 
five  days,  but  may  take  place  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
or  not  for  three  weeks  or  more. 

MERCY,  n.  mer'si  [F.  merci ,  a  benefit  or  favor,  par¬ 
don;  It.  mercede ,  reward,  mercy — from  L.  merces  or 
mercedem,  earnings,  desert]:  the  act  of  sparing;  pity; 
compassion;  willingness  to  spare  and  save;  clemency; 
pardon.  Mer'ciful,  a.  - si-ful ,  compassionate;  tender; 
humane;  willing  to  pity  and  spare.  Mer'cifully,  ad. 
-II.  Mercifulness,  n.  -ngs,  tenderness;  willingness  to 
spare;  readiness  to  forgive.  Mer'ciless,  a.  -si-l&s,  with¬ 
out  mercy;  hard-hearted;  cruel;  unsparing.  Mer'ci- 
lessly,  ad.  -li.  Mer'cilessness,  n.  -ngs,  want  of  mercy 
or  pity.  Mercy-seat,  the  covering  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  among  the  Jews;  God’s  throne.  To  be  at  the 
mercy  of,  to  be  wholly  in  the  power  of;  to  have  no 
means  of  defense  or  safety.  Sisters  of  Mercy,  or 
Order  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy ,  religious  order  of  women  in 
the  Rom.  Cath.  Chh.,  founded  in  Dublin,  a.d.  1827,  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  succor  and  protection  of  the 
sick  and  destitute,  and  to  visit  hospitals  and  prisons 
(see  Sisterhoods). — Syn.  of  ‘  merciful  ’ :  gracious;  kind; 
mild;  benignant;  clement — of  ‘merciless’:  unmerciful,* 
unfeeling;  severe;  barbarous;  savage;  remorseless;  ruth¬ 
less;  pitiless; — of  ‘mercy’:  leniency;  commiseration; 
sympathy;  condolence;  grace;  tenderness;  mildness. 
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MERCY,  Fathers  of:  Roman  Catholic  religious  con¬ 
gregation  founded  on  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII., 
1814,  and  approved  of  by  the  Pope  (1834)  under  the 
title  ‘Society  of  the  Priests  of  Mercy.’  The  object  of  the 
society  is  the  conversion  of  sinners  by  mission  preaching, 
and  the  practice  of  the  corporal  works  of  mercy.  In 
1839,  the  order  founded  houses  in  New  York  and  Saint 
Augustine,  Fla.,  and  the  fathers  have  churches  for  the 
French  population  in  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan.  The 
mother  house  was  originally  at  Paris,  but  was  removed 
to  Rome  in  1903  as  a  result  of  the  Association  Law. 
Consult:  Delaporte,  Vie  de  Jean-Baptiste  Bauzan  (1857). 

MERCY-SEAT  (Heb.  Eappo'reth,  covering  or  lid,  that 
is,  of  the  sacred  ark  in  the  ancient  Jewish  tabernacle): 
an  unfortunate  and  inappropriate  term  as  applied  to  the 
cover  of  the  chest  or  ark  containing  the  two  tables  of  the 
law,  and  overspread  by  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim.  Be¬ 
tween  these  wings  appeared  the  Shekinah  or  fiery  symbol 
of  the  divine  presence  hovering  over  the  mercy-seat, 
which  consisted  most  probably  of  a  sheet  of  the  finest 
gold  (Ex.  xxv.  17,  etc.;  xxx.  6;  xxxi.  7,  etc.).  The  New 
Testament  writers  seem  to  hold  that  the  term  contains  by 
implication  the  idea  of  the  propitiation  (q.v.)  (Heb.  ix. 
5;  Rom.  iii.  24).  The  high  priest  sprinkled  on  it  the 
blood  of  the  yearly  atonement,  and  some  writers  think 
that  the  term  covering  as  applied  to  it  refers  more  to  the 
covering  of  or  atonement  for  sins  than  to  its  use  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  treasures  of  the  ark.  In  any  case  the  idea  of  a 
seat,  as  if  the  expression  in  Psalms  xcix.  1,  ‘he  sitteth 
between  the  eherubims,’  referred  to  the  earthly  taber¬ 
nacle,  is  inappropriate.  Consult:  Pratenias,  De  Judcea 
Area  (1727);  Werner,  De  Propitiatoria  (1695). 

MERCY,  Sisters  of:  a  name  given  to  members  of 
several  religious  communities  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  nursing  the  sick  at  their  own  homes,  visiting  prison¬ 
ers,  attending  lying-in  hospitals,  superintending  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  females,  and  the  performance  of  similar  works 
of  charity  and  mercy.  Communities  of  Sisters  of  Mercy 
are  now  widely  distributed  over  Europe  and  America. 
There  are  communities  under  the  same  name  connected 
with  the  Anglican  Church.  The  term  is  applied  more 
specifically  to  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  a  Roman 
Catholic  order  founded  for  the  objects  above  enumerated 
in  Dublin  1827.  The  first  house  in  America  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1843,  and  from  it  have  sprung 
65  convents.  Consult:  Leaves  from  the  Annals  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  (1881).  See  McAuley,  Catherine. 

MER  DE  GLACE:  France,  an  Alpine  glacier  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  an  area  of  16  square 
miles,  and  an  extreme  length  of  about  nine  miles.  It  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  branches  called  the 
Glacier  du  Geant,  the  Glacier  du  Lechaud,  and  the  Glacier 
du  Talefre,  and  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  It 
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ends  as  the  Glacier  des  Bois,  whence  flows  the  Arveyron 
river,  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni.  From  the  village  of 
Chamouni  the  Mer  de  Glace  is  easiest  visited  and  Mont 
Blanc  ascended.  The  glacier  has  an  average  flow  of  two 
feet  a  day  during  summer  and  autumn. 

MERE,  a.  mer  LL.  merus;  It.  mero,  alone,  unmixed: 
Dut.  maar,  only,  no  more  than:  comp.  Gr.  meros,  a  part 
— from  meiro,  I  divide]:  this  or  that  only;  distinct  from 
anything  else;  simple;  absolute.  Mere'ly,  ad.  -li,  simply; 
solely;  ;n  OE.,  absolutely;  utterly;  entirely. — Syn.  of 
‘merely':  barely;  wholly;  purely;  hardly;  scarcely;  un- 
mixedly. 

MERE,  n.  mer  [F.  mare;  Dut.  maer,  a  pool:  mid.  L. 
mara,  water  generally:  Ger.  meer;  Icel.  marr;  W.  mor; 
Gael,  muir ;  L.  mare,  the  sea]:  a  pool  or  lake. 

MER'EDITH,  George:  English  novelist  and  poet:  b. 
Hampshire,  Eng.,  1828,  Feb.  12.  He  was  educated  in 
Germany,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  legal  profession, 
but  early  entered  on  a  literary  career,  publishing  (1851) 
a  vol.  of  poems,  (1855)  a  prose  burlesque,  The  Shaving 
of  Shag  pat,  and  (1857)  Farina,  a  legend  of  Cologne.  A 
philosophical  novel,  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  first 
brought  him  prominently  before  the  public  as  a  thought¬ 
ful  and  serious  writer  of  great  power.  Evan  Harrington, 
a  social  comedy,  was  published  in  1861;  Modern  Love, 
poems  and  ballads  (1862);  Emilia  in  England  (1864); 
Rhoda  Fleming  (1865);  Vittoria,  sequel  of  Emilia  in 
England  (1866);  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond 
(1871);  The  Egoist  (1879);  The  Tragic  Comedians 
(1881),  a  novel  founded  on  the  life  and  tragic  death  of 
the  German  socialist,  Ferdinand  Lasalle;  Poems  and 
Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of  Earth  (1883);  Diana  of  the  Cross- 
ways  (1885);  Ballads  and  Poems  of  Tragic  Life  (1887); 
A  Reading  of  Earth  (1888).  One  of  Our  Conquerors,  a 
novel,  Avas  published  1890;  Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta 
(1894);  and  The  Amazing  Marriage  (1895).  A  vol.  of 
poems,  The  Empty  Purse,  appeared  1892.  Other  works 
by  him  are:  Jump  to  Glory  Jane  (1892);  The  Tale  of 
Chloe;  The  House  on  the  Beach;  The  Case  of  General 
Ople  and  Lady  Camper  (1895);  Comedy,  and  the  Uses  of 
the  Comic  Spirit  (1897);  Selected  Poems  (1900);  etc. 

MEREDITH,  Louisa  Anne  Twamly:  Australian  au¬ 
thor  and  artist:  b.  Birmingham,  England,  1812,  July  20; 
d.  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  1895,  Oct.  21.  She  had  al¬ 
ready  published  a  volume  of  verse  (1835);  and  The 
Romance  of  Nature,  illustrated  by  herself  (1836),  before 
she  married  her  cousin,  Charles  Meredith  (1839),  and 
removed  to  Australia,  whence  they  went  to  Tasmania  five 
years  later.  She  continued  her  literary  activity  till  the 
end  of  her  long  life,  and  for  many  years  before  her 
death  had  been  the  most  prominent  Tasmanian  author. 
Among  her  many  books,  often  illustrated  by  herself,  are: 
My  Home  in  Tasmania  (1852);  Over  the  Straits  (1860); 
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Tasmania:  Friends  and  Foes.  Feathered  and  Furred 
(1880). 

MER'EDITH,  Owen.  See  Lytton,  Edward  Robert, 
Earl. 

MEREDITH,  mer'e-dith,  Samuel:  1740 — 1817,  Mar. 
10;  b.  Philadelphia;  son  of  a  Welshman  who  was  a  friend 
of  Washington.  Meredith  became  a  member  of  the  Penn, 
colonial  legislature;  and  when  the  American  revolution 
broke  out,  he  entered  the  colonial  army  as  major,  took 
part  in  several  battles,  and  was  made  brigadier-general 
for  gallant  services.  He  gave  £10,000  in  silver  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  war;  and  was  exiled  from  Philadelphia  when 
the  British  occupied  it;  1787-88,  he  served  in  congress; 
1789-1801,  he  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
advancing  to  the  government,  on  taking  the  office,  $20,000 
and  later  $120,000,  for  which  he  was  never  reimbursed. 
He  died  at  Belmont,  Luzerne  county,  Penn. 

MER'EDITH,  William  Morris,  ll.d.:  1799 — 1873, 
Aug.  17;  b.  Philadelphia.  He  graduated  at  the  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania  1812;  studied  law;  and,  1820,  began  prac¬ 
tice.  1824-28,  he  served  in  the  legislature;  1834-49,  was 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  select  council;  1837,  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Penn,  constitutional  convention; 
1849,  was  made  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  and  held 
the  office  until  President  Taylor’s  death  1850.  He  was 
attorney-general  of  Penn.  1861-67;  and  president  of  the 
state  constitutional  convention  1873.  He  was  constantly 
employed  on  important  cases  before  the  supreme  court; 
and,  1871,  was  offered,  but  declined,  the  position  of  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  United  States  at  the  Geneva  conference  on  the 
Alabama  question. 

MEREDITH,  Sir  William  Ralph,  ll.b.,  ll.d.:  Can¬ 
adian  jurist:  1840,  Mar.  31;  b.  Westminster,  Ont.  He 
was  educated  in  the  University  of  Toronto  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1861,  when  he  established  a  law 
practice  in  London,  Ont.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Ontario  legislature  1872-94  and  became  queen's  counsel 
in  1876.  In  1894,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  office  he  still  holds,  and 
he  is  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  was 
knighted  in  1896. 

MERENCHYMA,  n.  mer-eng'lci-ma  [Gr.  meris,  a  part, 
a  particle;  engchuma,  what  is  poured  in,  the  substance 
of  organs — from  engchuo,  I  infuse]:  in  hot.,  tissue  com¬ 
posed  of  rounded  cells. 

MERETRICIOUS,  n.  mer'e-trish'us  [L.  meretricius, 
pertaining  to  a  harlot — from  meretrix,  a  harlot]:  that  is 
practiced  by  harlots;  alluring  by  false  show;  having  a 
gaudy  but  deceitful  appearance.  Mer'etri'ciously,  ad. 
-It.  Mer'etri'ciousness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  of  being 
meretricious. 

MERGANSER,  n.  mer-gdn'ser  LSp.  mergansar — from 
Sp.  mergo;  L.  mergus,  a  diver  or  gull — from  L.  mergo,  I 
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dip,  I  dive:  Sp.  ansar;  L.  anser,  a  goose].  ( Mergince): 
sub-family  of  birds  of  family  Anatidce,  having  a  slender, 
straight,  much  compressed  bill,  hooked  at  the  tip,  and 
notched  at  the  edges,  almost  furnished  with  teeth.  All 
these  species  of  ducks  are  inhabitants  of  the  seas  and 
coasts  of  n.  regions,  but  migrate  southward  in  winter. 
The  Goosander  (q.v.)  is  the  largest  and  best  known  of 
the  species.  The  Red-breasted  Merganser  ( M .  serrator ) 
is  found  in  all  the  n.  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not  much 
smaller  than  the  goosander,  which  it  much  resembles. — 
The  Hooded  Merganser  ( M .  cucullatus),  a  smaller  spe¬ 
cies,  only  about  18  inches  in  entire  length,  is  very  plen¬ 
tiful  in  N.  America. 

MERGE,  v.  m'erj  [L.  mergere,  to  dip  or  plunge  under 
water:  It.  mergere ]:  to  sink;  to  cause  to  be  swallowed 
up;  to  be  swallowed  up  or  lost.  MergTng,  imp.  Merged, 
pp.  merjd. 

MERGENTHALER,  mer' gan-ta-ler,  Ottmar:  American 
inventor:  b.  Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  1854,  May  10;  d. 
Baltimore,  1899,  Oct.  28.  He  was  a  watchmaker  by  trade; 
came  to  the  United  States  at  18;  entered  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  government  at  Washington,  wrhere  he 
kept  clocks  and  electrical  bells  throughout  government 
buildings  in  order;  improved  apparatus  used  in  the  signal 
service;  and  in  1876  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  perfecting  a  type-setting  machine.  On 
this  he  spent  several  years,  his  scheme  going  through 
four  stages,  the  last  of  which  was  the  linotype  (q.v.). 
When  he  had  patented  this  machine  he  had  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  introducing  it.  It  was  perfected  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  Rogers  spacer,  brought  its  inventor  large 
profits,  and  is  now  in  very  common  use  in  large  printing 
establishments.  Mergenthaler  also  invented  a  basket¬ 
making  machine. 

MERGER,  merger,  in  Law:  extinguishment  of  a  right 
by  reason  of  its  coinciding  in  the  same  person  with 
another  right  of  higher  value  in  the  estimation  of  law: 
and  this  may  take  place  with  or  without  the  intention  of 
the  parties.  The  less  right  ceases  to  exist,  but  the 
greater  right  is  not  increased  by  the  union.  A  merger 
may  arise  either  of  rights  or  of  estates. 

When  a  person  acquires  security  of  a  higher  value  in 
the  law  than  that  which  he  possesses  for  a  right  or  cause 
of  action,  his  remedies  are  merged  into  those  attaching 
to  the  greater  security.  Thus  if  a  bond  is  given  for  a 
simple  contract  debt,  the  right  of  action  for  the  contract 
indebtedness  ceases,  and  an  action  must  be  brought  on 
the  bond;  or  if  one  sues  another  on  his  promise  or  in¬ 
debtedness  of  any  kind  or  for  a  w^rong  of  any  kind,  and 
recovers  a  judgment,  the  original  cause  of  action  merges 
or  is  lost  in  the  judgment. 

Merger  in  estates  takes  place  when  a  less  and  a  greater 
estate  meet  in  the  same  person  without  an  intervening 
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estate;  thus  a  mortgage  will  become  merged  in  a  deed, 
when  the  owner  of  the  mortgage  becomes  the  owner  of 
the  mortgaged  property,  and  this  merger  is  regarded  as 
a  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt;  or  if  an  estate  in  fee 
descends  to  a  person  owning  the  life  estate,  the  life  estate 
is  merged  in  the  fee  and  ceases  to  exist.  In  order  that  a 
merger  of  estates  shall  take  place,  the  estates  must  be  in 
the  same  property,  must  meet  in  the  same  person  at  the 
same  time,  and  one  estate  must  be  inferior  to  the  other 
as  a  matter  of  law,  though  perhaps  not  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Thus  an  estate  for  a  term  of  years,  however  many, 
would  merge  in  an  estate  for  life,  which  is  necessarily  of 
a  limited  number  of  years;  an  estate  for  life  being  in  law 
a  greater  estate  than  an  estate  for  a  term  of  years. 
Where  there  is  union  of  a  legal  and  equitable  estate  in 
one  person,  the  equitable  or  trust  estate  is  extinguished, 
being  merged  in  the  legal  estate;  e.g.,  when  a  person  for 
whom  an  estate  is  held  in  trust  becomes  the  legal  owner 
of  the  estate,  the  trust  ceases,  and  the  legal  estate  re¬ 
mains  freed  of  the  trust. 

In  criminal  law  a  less  offense  will  be  merged  in  a 
greater  offense  committed  by  the  same  person;  thus  a 
murder  committed  by  blows  will  include  the  assault  and 
battery;  but  when  the  offenses  are  of  equal  degree  no 
merger  will  take  place.  The  law  that  when  a  person 
commits  a  crime  that  involves  a  wrong  against  some  pri¬ 
vate  person,  the  private  wrong  is  merged  in  the  crime,  is 
generally  abolished;  so  that  the  person  committing  the 
crime  is  now  civilly  responsible  to  the  person  whom  he 
has  wronged. 

MERGUI'  ARCHIPEL' AGO :  group  of  207  islands  in 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  off  the  s.  shores  of  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces,  lat.  9°  to  13°  n.  The  islands  are  mountainous, 
some  rising  3,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pearls  are  found 
on  the  coasts  of  many  of  them;  and  edible  birds’-nests, 
which  are  sold  to  the  Chinese  and  Malays,  as  also  timber 
and  coal,  are  among  chief  articles  of  export. 

MERIC  ARP,  n.  mer'i-Jcarp  [Gr.  meris,  a  part;  Tcarpos, 
fruit]:  the  half  of  the  fruit  of  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
like  the  hemlock. 

MERIDA:  former  name  of  Los  Andes,  state  in  n.w. 
Venezuela;  bounded  n.  by  Zulia  (Maracaybo),  e.  by 
Truxillo  and  Barinas,  s.  by  Barinas  and  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  w.  by  Pampnora;  10,000  sq.m.;  cap. 
Merida.  The  surface  consists  of  elevated  table-lands  and 
valleys,  spurs  of  the  Andes  Mts.  traversing  it  in  all 
directions;  it  has  31  peaks  over  10,000  ft.  high;  one, 
belonging  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  being  15,066  ft. 
in  height.  The  Grita,  navigable  50  m.  from  its  junction 
with  the  Zulia,  is  the  largest  of  its  numerous  rivers. 
There  are  a  number  of  considerable  lakes,  that  of  Lagu- 
nilla,  3,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  yields  quantities  of  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  soda.  Its  productions  are  those  common  to 
the  torrid  and  temperate  zones.  Pop.  about  350,000. 
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ME'RIDA:  town  of  Venezuela,  S.  Amer.,  cap.  of  state 
of  Los  Andes,  about  60  ra.  s.  of  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo. 
It  was  formerly  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  cities  of  Venezuela;  but  in  1812  it  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  from  which  misfor¬ 
tune  it  has  somewhat  recovered,  and  is  again  flourishing. 
Pop.  about  12,000. 

MERIDA,  mer'e-tha  (anc.  Augusta  Emerita):  small, 
decayed  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Estremadura,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  32  m.  e.  of  Badajoz.  It  is 
unique  in  Spain,  and  is  in  some  points  a  rival  of  Rome 
itself,  on  account  of  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its 
remains  of  Roman  antiquity.  The  Guadiana  is  here 
crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge  of  81  arches,  and  with  a 
length  of  2,575  ft.,  and  a  breadth  of  26  ft.;  it  was 
erected  by  Trajan.  There  is  another  Roman  bridge  over 
the  Albarregas,  450  ft.  long,  25  ft.  wide,  still  quite  per¬ 
fect,  in  spite  of  the  traffic  of  17  centuries.  There  are 
also  remains  of  a  castle  built  by  the  Romans;  and  among 
other  most  noteworthy  monuments  of  antiquity  are  an 
old  half-Roman,  half-Moorish  palace,  the  Casa  de  los 
Corvos,  constructed  out  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana, 
several  aqueducts,  an  ancient  theatre,  and  a  circus.  Me¬ 
rida  was  built  B.c.  23,  and  flourished  in  great  splendor, 
until,  1228,  it  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  after  which  it 
began  to  decline.  Pop.  7,390. 

MERIDA,  mer'e-dd  or  mer'e-tha :  city,  cap.  of  Yuca¬ 
tan,  Mexico.  The  city  was  founded  in  1542,  and  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  level  plain  but  little  above  sea  level.  There 
are  railway  connections  with  all  important  points  in  the 
interior,  and  several  lines  of  steamers  ply  between  Pro¬ 
greso,  25  miles  distant,  and  Veracruz,  New  York,  and 
other  prominent  commercial  ports.  The  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  henequen  industry, 
which  has  reached  enormous  proportions  in  the  state. 
There  are  manufactories  of  cotton  goods,  cigars,  panama 
hats,  leather,  soap,  etc.,  and  considerable  trade  in  sisal 
hemp.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  government  palace, 
the  municipal  palace,  the  Casa  del  Conquistador  Montejo 
(the  first  Spanish  house  built  in  the  city),  the  old  Cathe¬ 
dral,  the  School  of  Arts,  the  Penitentiary,  Literary  In¬ 
stitute  or  State  College,  Normal  School  for  Teachers, 
Meteorological  and  Astronomical  Observatory,  Yucatan 
Museum,  Catholic  College  of  San  Ildefonso,  schools  of 
medicine,  surgery,  pharmacy,  jurisprudence,  and  notarial 
instruction;  the  Literary  Institute  for  Girls,  the  College 
for  Girls,  the  Catholic  School  for  Girls,  the  Tereseano 
College,  the  Primary  School  of  Arts  and  Works,  and  the 
Institucion  de  Beneficiencia  Privado,  founded  by  Leandro 
L.  Ayala  at  an  outlay  of  $1,000,000.  There  are  an 
Asylum  for  Maniacs,  a  Lazareto,  a  Maternity  Hospital, 
three  other  hospitals,  an  Asylum  for  Mendigos,  two 
theatres,  and  an  arena  for  bull  fights.  The  Hidalgo  Park 
contains  a  statue  of  General  Cepeda  Peraza;  and  one 
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symbolizing  the  peace  of  the  state.  Near  the  great 
Cathedral  are  also  large  statues  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
Paul.  A  Body  of  Public  Security,  a  Jefe  Politico  and  an 
Inspector  General  preserve  order  and  insure  safety  to  all. 
The  streets  are  paved  with  asphalt.  Merida  contains  two 
local  financial  institutions — the  Banco  Yucateca,  with  a 
capital  of  $8,000,000,  and  the  Banco  Mercantil  de  Yuca¬ 
tan,  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000,  and  a  branch  of  the 
National  Bank  and  an  agency  of  the  Bank  of  London 
and  Mexico.  Pop.  about  42,000. 

MER'IDEN,  mer'i-den:  Conn.,  city,  in  New  Haven 
county;  on  branches  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railroad;  about  midway  between  Hartford  and 
New  Haven.  Originally  the  town  of  Meriden  was  a  part 
of  Wallingford  until  1806,  when  the  town  of  Meriden 
was  incorporated.  In  1867,  it  was  granted  a  city  charter. 
It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  region,  but  the  city  is 
noted  for  its  large  number  of  manufactories.  Some  of 
the  principal  manufactures  are  cutlery,  silver  and  plated 
ware,  steel  pens,  hardware,  machinery,  screws,  vises,  glass¬ 
ware,  cut  glass,  malleable  iron,  bronzes,  firearms,  brass 
castings,  curtain  fixtures,  gas  and  kerosene  fixtures,  self¬ 
playing  attachments  for  pianos  and  organs,  woodenware, 
tinware,  granite,  agate-ware,  lamp  trimmings,  etc.  The 
shipments  are  principally  manufactured  articles,  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  tobacco. 

The  educational  institutions  are  the  public  and  parish 
schools,  a  high  school  and  the  Curtis  Memorial  Library. 
It  has  the  Curtis  Home  for  Orphan  Children  and  Aged 
Women,  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys,  and  the  Mer¬ 
iden  Hospital.  Lake  Merimere,  a  beautiful  body  of 
water,  is  near,  and  another  attraction  is  Hubbard  Park, 
area  900  acres,  within  which  are  the  Hanging  Hills, 
peculiar  elevations  which  are  from  100  to  1,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  government  is  administered  under  a 
charter  of  1897.  The  mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years, 
appoints  fire  and  park  commissioners,  board  of  taxation 
and  apportionment,  police  and  board  of  public  works. 
The  council  elects  the  health  officer,  board  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  tax  collector,  plumbing  inspector,  boiler  inspector 
and  fire  marshal.  The  treasurer,  sheriff,  clerk,  and  auditor 
are  chosen  by  popular  vote.  Pop.  (1910)  32,066 

MERIDIAN,  n.  me-rid'i-an  [F.  meridien,  circle  in 
astronomy — from  L.  merididnus,  belonging  to  midday — * 
from  meridies,  midday — from  medius,  middle;  dies,  day]: 
midday  or  noon:  thence  the  highest  point  of  anything; 
culmination,  as  of  life  or  of  fame.  Meridian  is  applied 
technically  in  geog.  ( Terrestrial  Meridian)  and  in  astron. 
( Celestial  Meridian) ,  denoting  the  imaginary  great  circle 
of  the  celestial  sphere  which  passes  through  both  poles 
of  the  heavens,  and  also  through  the  zenith  and  nadir  of 
any  place  on  the  earth’s  surface,  cutting  the  equator  at 
right  angles:  every  place  on  the  earth’s  surface  has  com 
sequently  its  own  meridian.  The  meridian  is  divided  by 
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the  polar  axis  into  two  equal  portions,  which  stretch  from 
pole  to  pole,  one  on  each  side  of  the  earth.  It  is  midday 
at  any  place  on  the  earth’s  surface,  when  the  centre  of 
the  sun  comes  upon  the  meridian  of  that  place;  at  the 
same  instant  it  is  midday  at  all  places  under  the  same 
half  of  that  meridian,  and  midnight  at  all  places  under 
the  opposite  half.  All  places  under  the  same  meridian 
have,  therefore,  the  same  longitude  (see  Latitude  and 
Longitude)  ;  and  the  term  meridian  is  applied  to  the 
brass  ring  surrounding  a  globe,  on  which  the  degrees  are 
marked.  Stars  attain  their  greatest  altitude  when  they 
come  upon  the  meridian;  the  same  thing  is  true  approxi¬ 
mately  of  the  sun  and  planets;  and,  as  at  this  point  the 
effect  of  refraction  upon  these  bodies  is  at  a  minimum, 
and  their  apparent  motion  is  also  more  uniform,  astron¬ 
omers  prefer  to  make  their  observations  when  the  body  is 
on  the  meridian.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  having 
a  fixed  meridian  in  different  countries  is  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious,  and  geographers,  navigators,  and  astronomers  have 
all  found  it  frequently  a  source  of  confusion.  After 
years  of  fruitless  discussion  the  question  of  a  reference 
or  first  meridian  for  the  world  came  before  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  held  at  Washington,  1884,  Oct.  1  to  22. 
There,  although  the  representatives  of  Prance  and  Brazil 
dissented,  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  both  as  the  astronomical  and  as  the  geograph¬ 
ical  reference  meridian  of  the  world,  longitude  to  be 
reckoned  east  and  west  from  this  up  to  180°.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  advised  that  the  astronomical  day 
should  begin  at  midnight,  mean  Greenwich  time,  the 
hours  for  astronomical  purposes  being  reckoned  as  before 
from  0  to  24.  This  arrangement  began  on  Jan.  1,  1885. 
Previously  many  foreign  map-makers  had  accepted  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  as  first  meridian,  Germans  and 
Americans  apparently  having  no  jealousy  of  Great  Britain 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  change  of  time  has  had 
some  importance  for  astronomers,  but  ordinary  civil  time 
is  still  computed  much  as  before.  The  zone  system  of 
reckoning  standard  time  was  adopted  in  the  United 
States  in  1883  and  in  Australia  in  1895.  In  the  former 
country  there  are  four  zones:  the  Eastern,  taking  time 
from  the  meridian  of  75°  W.  (5  hrs.  slow  on  Greenwich 
time);  the  Central,  with  standard  meridian  90°  W.  (6 
hrs.  slow);  the  Mountain,  105°  W.  (7  hrs.  slow);  and 
the  Pacific,  120°  W.  (8  hrs.  slow).  There  are  three 
Australian  zones:  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Vic¬ 
toria,  and  Tasmania,  with  150°  E.  (10  hrs.  fast)  as 
standard;  South  Australia,  with  135°  E.  (9  hrs.  fast); 
and  Western  Australia,  with  120°  E.  (8  hrs*  fast). 
Other  standards  adopted  with  reference  to  Greenwich 
are:  15°  E.  (1  hr.  fast)  for  Mid-Europe;  22J°  E.  (14 
hrs.  fast)  for  Cape  Colony;  30°  E.  (2  hrs.  "fast)  for 
Natal;  135°  E.  (9  hrs.  fast)  for  Japan;  and  1724°  E. 
(114  hrs.  fast)  for  New  Zealand.  Meridian,  a.  being  on 
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the  meridian  or  at  midday;  pertaining  to  the  highest 
point.  Meridional,  a.  me-rid'i-d-nal,  pertaining  to  the 
meridian;  southerly;  having  a  southern  aspect.  Merid'- 
ionally,  ad.  -li. 

MERID'IAN:  Miss.,  city,  county-seat  of  Lauderdale 
county;  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  the  New  Orleans  &  North¬ 
eastern,  and  the  Southern  railroads;  about  90  miles  east 
of  Jackson.  Meridian  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  the 
state.  It  was  a  Confederate  supply  depot  during  the 
civil  war  until  1864,  when  it  was  attacked  by  General 
Sherman.  From  Feb.  14  until  the  20th  he  destroyed  the 
store  houses,  railroads,  and  took  possession  of  the  sup¬ 
plies.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  fine  farm  land  on  which 
a  large  quantity  of  cotton  is  raised.  The  chief  industrial 
establishments  are  cottonseed-oil  mills,  cotton  mills,  lum¬ 
ber  mills,  railroad  shops,  cotton-gins  and  cotton  com¬ 
presses.  Meridian  is  the  trade  centre  for  a  considerable 
section  of  country;  large  shipments  of  cotton  and  lumber 
are  made  annually.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  East  Mississippi 
Female  College  (M.  E.),  founded  in  1867  and  opened  in 
1869.  It  has  the  Lincoln  School  (Congregational)  and 
the  Meridian  Academy  (Methodist  Episcopal  South), 
both  for  colored  students.  Pop.  (1910)  23,285. 

MERIDIAN  CIRCLE:  in  astronomy,  an  instrument 
used  in  observatories  to  combine  the  functions  of  a  tran¬ 
sit  instrument  and  of  the  old  mural  circle.  A  vertical 
circle  is  carried  on  the  axis  of  the  transit  instrument 
and  revolves  with  it,  its  divisions  being  read  by  microm¬ 
eter  microscopes  mounted  solidly  on  one  of  the  piers.  In 
this  way  both  co-ordinates  of  the  position  of  a  heavenly 
body,  its  right  ascension  and  declination,  are  determined 
at  the  same  meridian  passage — a  great  saving  of  time 
over  the  old  method  with  the  instruments. 

MERIDIAN  (Miss.),  Expedition  to:  in  1864,  Jan., 
Gen.  Sherman  concentrated  two  divisions  of  10,000  each 
at  Vicksburg  under  Gens.  McPherson  and  Hurlbut,  and 
Feb.  3  marched  eastward  with  the  purpose  of  destroying 
Meridian,  150  miles  distant,  as  a  railroad  centre,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  penetrating  to  Selma,  Ala.,  or,  if  the  opposing 
forces  did  not  seem  too  strong  at  Mobile,  to  turn  south¬ 
ward  from  Meridian  and  attempt  the  capture  of  that 
city.  Gen.  Sooy  Smith  was  to  co-operate  with  a  cavalry 
force  from  Memphis;  Gen.  Dodge,  in  command  at  Pu¬ 
laski,  Tenn.,  was  to  hold  Logan  at  Bellefonte,  Ala.,  for  a 
diversion  toward  Rome,  Ga.;  and  Gen.  Thomas  was  to 
demonstrate  toward  Dalton  to  prevent  troops  being  sent 
by  Gen.  Johnston  to  Sherman’s  front. 

Sherman  entered  Jackson  on  the  6th,  after  heavy 
skirmishing  with  cavalry.  Decatur  was  reached  on  the 
12th.  Sherman  arranged  to  spend  the  night  at  a  farm 
house.  By  mistake  the  regiment  on  guard  had  moved 
forward.  The  house  was  attacked,  and  just  as  Sherman, 
his  clerks  and  orderlies  were  climbing  into  a  corncrib  at 
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the  back  of  the  house  to  defend  themselves,  the  regiment 
which  had  gone  on  by  mistake  came  rushing  back  and 
saved  Sherman  and  his  headquarters  force  from  capture. 

Meridian  was  taken  the  14th,  the  Confederate  force, 
under  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk,  being  much  less  than  Sher¬ 
man’s,  withdrawing  toward  Demopolis.  The  arsenal,  ex¬ 
tensive  storehouses,  and  cantonments  were  burned.  The 
work  of  destroying  the  railroads  centreing  at  Meridian 
began  on  the  16th,  60  miles  being  rendered  utterly  useless 
to  the  north  and  east,  and  55  miles  toward  Mobile.  This 
destruction  was  of  the  most  systematic  and  thorough 
character;  10,000  men  worked  at  it  for  five  days;  61 
bridges  and  culverts,  and  more  than  a  mile  of  trestles 
over  swamps  were  burned;  all  rails  were  rendered  useless. 
This  object  of  the  expedition  was  fully  gained,  as 
Meridian  was  not  wholly  restored  as  a  railroad  centre 
during  the  war.  Thereafter,  the  transporting  of  supplies 
eastward  from  the  state  of  Mississippi  was  seriously 
interrupted  for  a  long  time,  and  was  greatly  impeded  up 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  while  all  military  operations 
which  required  railroad  facilities  were  rendered  extremely 
difficult. 

The  expedition,  however,  was  not  as  successful  as  had 
been  hoped.  The  Confederates,  by  the  exercise  of  great 
energy  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  so  strengthened 
Mobile  as  to  forbid  an  advance  in  that  direction.  Sher¬ 
man,  not  receiving  the  cavalry  support  under  Gen.  Sooy 
Smith  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  from  Memphis,  was 
unable  to  push  on  to  Selma,  Ala.,  one  of  the  great  manu¬ 
facturing  cities  and  storehouses  for  military  supplies  of 
the  Confederacy.  Smith,  in  turn,  had  been  unavoidably 
detained,  and  Sherman  returned  to  Vicksburg,  reaching 
its  vicinity  Eeb.  26.  His  command  had  marched  be¬ 
tween  300  and  400  miles,  had  crossed  Mississippi,  and 
inflicted  well-nigh  irreparable  military  damage;  but  had 
been  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  full  programme  by 
Confederate  activity  in  assembling  forces  in  his  extreme 
front. 

MERIMEE,  ma-re-md',  Prosper:  novelist,  historian, 
and  archaeologist,  great  master  of  French  style:  1803, 
Sep.  28—1870,  Sep.  23;  b.  Paris;  son  of  J.  F.  L. 
Merimee,  painter  of  distinction,  and  secretary  to  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  The  son  entered  the  College  of 
Charlemagne,  studied  law,  and  early  became  acquainted 
with  English  and  Spanish  literature.  The  influence  of 
Shakespeare,  Calderon,  and  Goethe  was  then  making 
itself  felt  in  France,  and  the  Romantic  School,  headed 
by  Victor  Hugo,  was  contending  for  possession  of  the 
stage  against  the  classic  traditions  of  Racine.  Merimee, 
a  devotee  of  the  new  sect,  published  under  a  double  dis¬ 
guise  his  first  work,  Le  Theatre  de  Clara  Gazul,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  studies  for  the  stage,  professing  to  be  translated 
from  the  Spanish  by  a  certain  Joseph  L’Estrange.  This 
work  raised  great  expectations,  which  were  never  real- 
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ized.  Merimee  did  not  become  a  dramatist,  and  one  of 
these  pieces  failed  when  represented  1850.  His  next  pub¬ 
lication,  also  pseudonymous,  La  Guzla,  by  Hyacinthe 
Maglanovitch,  was  an  effort  to  embody  the  spirit  of  the 
popular  lays  of  Illyria  and  Montenegro.  Merimee  then 
became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Revue  de  Paris  and 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes;  and  after  one  or  two  more 
anonymous  efforts,  signed  his  name  to  Tamango.  After 
the  revolution  of  July,  he  entered  public  life,  and  before 
long  wTas  made  Inspector  of  Historical  Monuments.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  this  time  he  continued  to  write  for  his  favorite 
reviews  a  series  of  romantic  tales,  in  which  terrible, 
almost  repulsive  subjects  are  handled  with  wonderful 
realistic  power,  and  in  a  style  singularly  clear,  condensed, 
and  vigorous.  This  series,  in  which  the  Etruscan  Vase 
and  the  Capture  of  the  Redoubt  especially  are  note¬ 
worthy,  culminated  in  Colomba  (1841),  written  by  him 
when  fresh  from  Corsica  and  its  tales  of  vengeance. 
After  this,  his  greatest  and  (with  the  exception  of 
Arsene  Guillot  and  Carmen )  his  last  romance,  Merimee 
applied  himself  to  historical  researches.  The  Conspiracy 
of  Catiline  and  the  Social  War,  studies  of  Roman  history, 
preliminary  to  a  Life  of  Caesar,  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  occupied  many  years,  appeared  1844.  In  this 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  in  the  Academy  vacated 
by  the  death  of  C.  Nodier.  His  History  of  Dom  Pedro 
the  Cruel  (.1848),  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Montijo, 
mother  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  was  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  (1850).  After  the  fall  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  he 
was  placed  on  the  commission  to  draw  up  an  inventory 
of  the  art  treasures  left  by  them  in  France.  In  1854,  he 
published  his  False  Demetrii,  an  episode  of  early  Russian 
-history.  Merimee  also  translated  from  Pushkin  and 
Nicolas  Gogol.  Among  his  latest  writings  were  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  Marino  Yretro’s  Poetry  of  Modern  Greece 
(1855);  two  brief  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
(1864);  and  Lettres  a  une  Inconnue  (1873;  Eng.  trans. 
1874).  Merimee  was  made  senator  1853;  president  of 
the  commission  for  reorganizing  the  Bibliotheque  Im- 
periale  in  1S58:  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
1860.  He  was  also  one  of  the  ten  membres  libres  of  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions. 

MERINO,  n.  me-re'no  [Sp.  merino,  moving  from  pas¬ 
ture  to  pasture,  as  the  sheep  do  which  produce  the  wool: 
F.  merinos,  a  merino  sheep]:  important  breed  of  sheep 
originally  Spanish,  now  widely  diffused  through  other 
countries,  and  constituting  a  great  part  of  the  wealth 
of  Australia.  The  Merino  has  large  limbs,  and  the  male 
has  large  spiral  horns,  which  do  not  rise  above  the  head; 
the  skin  of  the  neck  is  loose  and  pendulous;  the  cheeks 
and  forehead  bear  wool;  the  fleece  is  fine,  long,  soft,  and 
twisted  in  silky  spiral  ringlets,  abounding  in  oil,  which 
attracts  dust,  so  that  it  has  generally  a  dingy  appear¬ 
ance,  The  fleece  is  sometimes  black,  and  black  spots  are 
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apt  to  appear  in  even  the  most  carefully  bred  flocks.  The 
Merino  sheep  fattens  slowly,  and  owes  its  value  altogether 
to  the  excellence  of  its  wool.  It  has  not  been  found  profit¬ 
able  where  the  production  of  mutton  is  a  great  part  of 
the  object  of  the  sheep-farmer. — The  term  merino  is 
applied  also  to  the  fabric  made  from  the  wool  of  this 
sheep.  See  Woolen  Manufacture. 

MERIONETH,  me-re-on'eth  or  mer'i-dn-eth:  county  of 
Wales,  bounded  w.  by  Cardigan  Bay,  n.  by  the  counties 
of  Caernarvon  and  Denbigh;  greatest  length  about  45 
m.,  greatest  breadth  about  30  m.;  600  sq.m.,  or  385,291 
acres:  chief  town  Dolgelley.  The  coast  s.  of  the  town  of 
Harlech  rises  into  cliffs,  is  skirted  by  sands,  and  fringed 
by  three  dangerous  sandbanks  some  distance  out  at  sea. 
Merioneth  is  the  most  mountainous  county  in  Wales, 
though  its  peaks  do  not  rise  to  the  height  of  some  in 
Caernarvonshire.  The  chain  comprising  the  highest  peaks 
runs  n.w.  to  s.e.;  its  summits  are  Arran  Mowddy  (2,955 
ft.)  and  Cader  Idris  (q.v.).  The  county  is  watered  by 
the  Dee,  which  flows  n.e.  and  by  the  Mawddach  and  the 
Dovey,  which  have  a  s.w.  course.  The  soil  is  generally 
poor,  and  large  tracts  are  unfit  for  profitable  cultivation. 
Slate  and  limestone  are  largely  quarried;  a  little  lead 
and  copper  is  mined;  and  of  late  gold  has  been  found. 
Woolens  and  flannels  are  manufactured.  Pop.  (1901) 
47,774. 

MERISMATIC,  a.  mer'iz-mat'xk  [Gr.  merismos,  division 
— from  meris,  a  part]:  taking  place  by  division  or  sepa¬ 
ration,  as  into  cells  or  segments. 

MERISPORE,  n.  mer'i-spor  [Gr.  meris,  a  part;  spora, 
seed]:  in  hot.,  a  cell  capable  of  germination,  formed  by 
the  division  of  an  ascospore  or  a  basidiospore. 

MERISTEM,  n.  mer'i-stem  [Gr.  meristos,  separated, 
divisible — from  merlzo,  I  divide  into  parts]:  in  hot.,  tis¬ 
sue  formed  of  cells  which  are  all  capable  of  dividing, 
and  producing  new  cells;  also  called  ‘generative  tissue,’ 
or  cambium. 

MERIT,  n.  mer'it  [F.  merite — from  L.  meritum, 
desert,  merit:  It.  merito,  merit,  desert]:  goodness  or 
excellence  entitling  to  honor  or  reward;  value  or  ex¬ 
cellence;  that  which  is  earned  or  deserved;  desert:  V. 
to  deserve,  in  a  good  or  bad  sense;  to  have  a  just  title 
to;  to  earn.  Meriting,  imp.  Mer'ited,  pp.:  Adj. 
deserved.  Meritorious,  a.  mer'i-td'ri-us  [L.  meritorius, 
that  brings  in  money — from  mered,  I  acquire,  I  earn]: 
praiseworthy;  deserving  of  reward  or  fame.  Mer'ito'- 
riously,  ad.  -us-li.  Mer'ito'riousness,  n.  -nes,  state  or 
quality  of  deserving  a  reward. 

MERITHAL,  n.  mer'i-thal  [Gr.  meris,  a  portion; 
thallos,  a  young  shoot,  a  bough]:  in  hot.,  a  term  used 
for  ‘internode’;  a  term  applied  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  leaf.  Merithalli,  n.  plu.  mer'l-thaVi,  the  three 
principal  parts  of  a  plant — the  radicular  merithal  corre- 
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sponding  to  the  root,  the  cauline  to  the  stem,  and  the 
foliar  to  the  leaf. 

MERIVALE,  mer'i-val,  Charles:  English  historian 
and  ecclesiastic:  b.  Barton  Place,  Devonshire,  1808,  Mar. 
8;  d.  Ely  1893,  Dec.  27.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
took  orders  in  the  English  Church,  was  rector  of  Law- 
ford,  Essex,  1848-69,  and  dean  of  Ely  from  1869.  He 
published  The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  (1853), 
which  forms  the  first  part  of  his  popular  History  of  the 
Romans  Under  the  Empire  (latest  ed.  1890);  General 
History  of  Rome  (1875);  Lectures  on  Early  Church 
History  (1879);  etc.  Consult:  Autobiography  and  Let¬ 
ters  edited  by  his  daughter  (1899). 

MERIVALE,  Herman:  English  statesman  and  po¬ 
litical  economist;  brother  of  Charles;  b.  Dawlish,  Devon¬ 
shire,  1806,  Nov.  8;  d.  London  1874,  Feb.  9.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  professor  of  political 
economy  1837-42.  He  was  under-secretary  for  the  colo¬ 
nies  1848-59,  becoming  perpetual  under-secretary  for 
India  in  1859.  He  wrote  Colonization  and  Colonies 
(1841),  a  much  valued  work;  Historical  Studies  (1865); 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  (1867). 

MERIVALE,  Herman  Charles:  English  author:  b. 
London  1839;  d.  1906,  Jan.  15.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Oxford,  became  a  barrister  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1864  and  edited  the  Annual  Register  1870-80. 
Among  his  publications  are:  The  White  Pilgrim  and 
Other  Poems  (1875);  The  Cynic  (1882);  several  plays; 
The  Whip  Hand  (1884);  The  Hove  (1888).  He  was  a 
son  of  J.  H.  Merivale. 

MERIVALE,  John  Herman:  English  scholar  and 
translator:  1779 — 1844;  b.  Exeter.  He  studied  at  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
1805.  He  contributed  largely  to  Bland’s  Collections 
from  the  Greelc  Anthology  (1813;  second  ed.  1833).  He 
wrote  Poems  Original  and  Translated  (1841). 

MERIWETHER,  David,  mer'i-weth-er :  1755 — 1822, 
Nov.  16;  b.  Virginia.  He  entered  the  continental  army 
as  lieutenant;  and,  1779,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege 
of  Savannah.  In  1785,  he  settled  in  Wilkes  co.,  Ga., 
which  he  several  times  represented  in  the  legislature; 
1802-07,  he  served  in  congress,  being  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  In  1804,  Jefferson,  whose  earnest  supporter 
he  was,  made  him  Indian  commissioner  to  adjust  the 
claims  of  the  Creeks  in  Florida;  1817,  he  was  a  presi¬ 
dential  elector,  and  served,  the  same  year,  with  General 
Jackson  and  Governor  McMinn  of  Tennessee,  on  the 
commission  which  made  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokees, 
1817,  July  8,  by  which  a  large  and  valuable  tract  in 
Georgia  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  1821  he 
was  again  presidential  elector.  He  died  near  Athens,  Ga. 

MER'IWETHER,  Lee:  American  lawyer,  social  re¬ 
former  and  author:  b.  Columbus,  Miss.,  1862,  Dec.  25. 
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Having  obtained  a  secondary  education  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  he  there  published  the  Free  Trader  with  a 
brother,  Avery,  in  1881-3,  and  in  1885-6  toured  Europe 
afoot  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Bosporus  for  study  of  the 
condition  of  continental  workingmen  and  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff.  He  was  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  to  write  for  the  United  States  Labor  Bureau 
a  report  on  the  Condition  of  European  Labor,  published 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  bureau  for  1886.  In  1886-9 
he  was  employed  as  a  special  agent  of  the  department 
of  the  interior,  for  which  he  made  investigations  of  labor 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  in 
1891  visited  the  island  prisons  of  the  Mediterranean. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1892,  and  in  1893  entered 
practice  at  St.  Louis.  In  1889-90  and  1895-6  he  was 
labor  commissioner  of  Missouri.  His  reports  on  munic¬ 
ipal  government  and  street  railway  franchises  led  to  his 
nomination  in  1897  for  the  mayoralty  of  St.  Louis  on 
the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was  defeated  at  that  time 
and  also  in  1901  and  1905,  when  he  was  a  candidate 
of  the  Public  Ownership  party.  Besides  his  various  re¬ 
ports,  he  has  published  A  Tramp  Trip:  How  to  See  Eu¬ 
rope  on  Fifty  Cents  a  Day  (1887);  The  Tramp  at  Dome 
(1890);  Afloat  and  Ashore  on  the  Mediterranean  (1892); 
Miss  ChunTc  (1899);  A  Lord’s  Courtship  (1900),  and 
other  works. 

MERK,  n.  meric:  an  old  Scotch  silver  coin,  value  13£d. 
sterling. 

MERL,  or  Merle,  n.  merl  [F.  merle — from  L.  merula , 
a  blackbird]:  in  Scot.,  the  blackbird  (q.v.). 

MERLE  D’AUBIGNlf,  marl  dd-ben-yd Jean  Henri: 
popular  historian  of  the  Protestant  reformation:  1794, 
Aug.  16 — 1872,  Oct.  21;  b.  Eaux-Vives,  near  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  He  studied  there  and  at  Berlin — under 
Neander — and  subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church  in  Hamburg.  After  five  years,  he 
went  to  Brussels,  and  became  chaplain  of  King  William, 
who,  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  invited  him  to  Hol¬ 
land,  as  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Merle  declined, 
and  returning  to  Geneva,  took  part  in  the  institution  of 
a  new  college  for  propagation  of  orthodox  theology,  in 
which  he  was  appointed  professor  of  church  history. 
His  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  au  Seizieme  Sidcle  (1835 
et  seq.)  is  written  with  utmost  vivacity,  and  is  some¬ 
times  eloquent.  Its  popularity  has  been  immense  in 
England  and  the  United  States  as  well  as  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.  Among  Merle's  other  writings  are — 
Le  Lutheranisme  et  la  Reforme  (Par.  1844) ;  Germany, 
England ,  and  Scotland  (1848);  Le  Protecteur,  oil  la 
Republique  d’Angleterre  aux  Jours  de  Cromwell  (1848); 
Trois  Steeles  de  Lutte  en  Ecosse  (1850);  CaracUre  du 
Reformateur  et  de  la  Reformation  de  Geneve,  and  Eis- 
toire  de  la  Reformation  en  Europe  au  Temps  de  Calvin 
(1862-77).  He  died  at  Geneva. 
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MERLIN,  n.  mer'lin  [Gael,  murluin,  a  fish-basket]: 
in  Scot.,  a  fish-basket. 

MERLIN,  n.  mer'lin  [OF.  esmerillon  and  emerillon : 
It.  smeriglio],  ( Falco  cesalon  or  Hypotriorchis  cesalon ): 
small  species  of  hawk,  one  of  the  smallest  of  Falconidce, 
11  in.  to  I2£  in.  in  length,  but  very  bold  and  powerful, 
and  possessing  all  the  characters  of  the  true  falcons, 
with  the  distinction  of  large  hexagonal  scales  on  the 
front  of  the  tarsi.  It  is  of  a  bluish  ash  color  above;  red¬ 
dish  yellow  on  the  breast  and  belly,  with  longitudinal 
dark  spots,  the  throat  of  the  adult  male  white.  The 
wings  reach  to  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  tail.  It 
builds  its  nest  on  the  ground,  and  is  fond  of  localities 
where  large  stones  are  plentiful,  on  which  it  is  often 
seen  perched,  and  is  therefore  often  called  the  Stone 
Falcon.  It  is  common  in  parts  of  Europe,  is  found  in 
Asia  very  frequently,  and  extends  southward  in  Africa, 
even  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  of  great  repute 
in  the  days  of  falconry,  being  very  easily  trained,  and 
flying  readily  at  its  quarry.  It  was  therefore  often  used 
for  taking  partridges  and  wood-pigeons.  It  is  a  very 
lively  bird,  and  often  utters  a  harsh  scream.  It  usually 
flies  low  and  very  rapidly,  threading  its  way,  if  necessary, 
through  branches  and  leaves,  but  it  will  also  follow  its 
prey  in  mounting  upward  to  a  great  height. 

MERLIN,  mer'lin:  ancient  Welsh  prophet  and  en¬ 
chanter,  whose  date  is  conjecturally  assigned  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  decline  of  the  native  British  power  in  its  contest 
with  the  Saxon  invaders.  Both  the  Cambrian  and  the 
Strathclyde  Britons  boasted  of  a  Merlin  who  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  same  personage  decked  out  in  different 
legendary  guise. — The  Cambrian  Merlin,  called  Merlin 
: Emyrs  or  Ambrosius,  is  said  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
in  his  Historia  Brittonum,  to  have  lived  in  the  5th  c.,  to 
have  sprung  from  the  intercourse  of  a  demon  with  a 
Welsh  princess,  and  to  have  displayed  miraculous  powers 
from  infancy.  He  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  adviser  of 
King  Vortigern,  and  subsequently  of  Ambrosius,  Uter- 
pendragon,  and  the  great  King  Arthur.  He  is  often  al¬ 
luded  to  by  the  earlier  poets,  especially  Spenser,  in  his 
Fairy  Queen,  and  figures  in  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the 
King.  A  collection  of  prophecies  attributed  to  him  ap¬ 
peared  in  French  (Paris  1498),  in  English  (Lond.  1529 
and  33),  and  in  Latin  (Venice  1554);  and  their  existence 
is  traceable  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  poet 
Lawrence  (about  1360). — The  Strathclyde,  or  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Merlin,  called  Merlin  the  Wyllt,  or  Merlin  Caledonius, 
is  placed  in  the  6th  c.,  and  appears  as  a  contemporary  of 
St.  Kentigern,  Bishop  of  Glasgow.  His  grave  is  still  shown 
at  Drummelzier  on  the  Tweed,  where,  in  attempting  to 
escape  across  the  river  from  a  band  of  hostile  rustics,  he 
was  impaled  on  a  hidden  stake.  A  metrical  life  of  him 
extending  to  more  than  1,500  lines,  professedly  based  on 
Armorie  materials,  and  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Geoffrey 
\ol.  18—15 
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of  Monmouth,  was  published  by  the  Roxburghe  Club 
1830.  His  prophecies — published  at  Edinburgh  1615 — 
contain  those  ascribed  to  the  Welsh  Merlin. 

MERLON,  n.  mer'lon  [F.  and  Sp.  merlon ]:  in  fort.,  the 
part  ex  an  embattled  parapet  between  two  embras¬ 
ures,  having  a  usual  length  of  15  to  18  ft. 

MERMAID,  n.  mer'mdd  [AS.  mere,  a  lake;  mcegd ',  a 
maid:  F.  mer;  L.  mtir$,  the  sea,  and  Eng.  maid:  Ger. 
meer;  W.  mor,  the  sea] :  fabled  sea-woman,  the  upper 
half  in  the  shape  of  a  woman,  and  the  lower  forming  the 
tail  of  a  fish.  Me  km  an,  n.  mer' man,  the  male  of  mer¬ 
maid. — The  Mermaid  is  represented  usually  with  the  up¬ 
per  parts  resembling  those  of  a  human  being,  generally  of 
a  woman — though  the  Merman  also  is  sometimes  heard 
of — while  the  body  terminates  in  the  semblance  of  a  fish. 
There  is  an  evident  affinity  between  the  stories  concern 
ing  mermaids  and  those  concerning  the  sirens  and  tri¬ 
tons,  perhaps  also  the  nereids,  of  the  ancients.  The 
probability  is  that  these  stories  originated  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  seals,  walruses,  and  perhaps  still  more  of  the 
herbivorous  cetacea,  in  regions  where  they  are  rare,  or 
to  persons  unaccustomed  to  see  them.  Many  of  the 
stories  concerning  mermaids  belong  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  where  the  herbivorous  cetacea  are 
rare,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  solitary  seals  have  often 
given  occasion  to  them.  But  the  herbivorous  cetaceans 
do  occasionally  wander  into  the  British,  and  probably 
even  into  more  northern  seas.  Sir  James  Emerson  Ten- 
nent  says  concerning  the  Dugong  (q.v.):  ‘  The  rude  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  human  outline  observed  in  the  shape  of 
the  head  of  this  creature,  and  the  attitude  of  the  mother 
while  suckling  her  young,  holding  it  to  her  breast  with 
one  flipper,  while  swimming  with  the  other,  holding  the 
heads  of  both  above  water;  and  when  disturbed,  sud¬ 
denly  diving  and  displaying  her  fisli-like  tail — these,  to¬ 
gether  with  her  habitual  demonstrations  of  strong  ma¬ 
ternal  affection,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 
mermaid;  and  thus  that  earliest  invention  of  mythical 
physiology  may  be  traced  to  the  Arab  seamen  and  the 
Greeks,  who  had  watched  the  movements  of  the  dugong 
in  the  waters  of  Manaar.’  There  is  possibility  of  the 
existence  in  the  ocean  of  cetaceans  not  yet  known  to 
naturalists.  In  the  old  and  vulgar  superstition,  the 
mermaid  was  a  being  of  supernatural  knowledge,  who 
was  capable  of  human  loves  *and  hates  and  of  being 
wedded  to  a  human  lover;  her  life  in  the  sea  was  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  delights,  but  her  association  with  man  usually 
brought  some  evil. — The  mermaid  is  a  not  unfrequent 
heraldric  bearing.  In  the  heraldry  of  France,  she  is 
called  a  Siren,  and  in  Germany  she  is  occasionally  fur¬ 
nished  with  two  fishy  tails, 
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MERMAID’S  GLOVE  (Halichondria  palmata)-.  largest 
of  British  sponges.  It  grows  in  deep  water,  and  is  some¬ 
times  two  ft.  in  height.  It  receives  its  name  from  the 
somewhat  finger-like  arrangement  of  its  branches.  It  is 
not  slimy,  and  has  a  very  porous  surface;  rough,  with 
myriads  of  minute  fragile  spiculse.  Its  color  is  yel¬ 
lowish. 

MEROBLASTIC,  a.  mer'd-bl&s'tik  [Gr.  mZros,  a  part; 
blastos,  a  bud] :  applied  to  an  ovum  whose  vitellus  is 
only  partially  segmented,  as  distinguished  from  holo- 
blastic ,  which  denotes  an  ovum  whose  vitellus  is  wholly 
segmented :  see  Holoblastic. 

MERODACH,  me-ro'ddk  or  m&r'o-ddk:  a  deity  of  Bab¬ 
ylon,  son  of  Ea;  in  the  earlier  mythology,  a  herald  and 
champion  of  the  gods;  later,  the  guardian  of  the  empire. 
M.  is  coupled  with  Bel  or  Belus,  Jer.  1.  2  (see  Baal); 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  in  later  times  the  distinction 
between  the  two  had  been  lost,  and  that  to  M.  were  as¬ 
cribed  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the  far  mightier  god. 
Nebuchadnezzar  addresses  M.  as  though  holding  this  view 
of  him.  His  name  frequently  formed  a  part  of  Baby¬ 
lonian  proper  names. 

MER'GE:  see  Ethiopia. 

MEROM,  me'rom,  Lake;  or  Lake  Huleii,  hd'Wi:  tri¬ 
angular  lake  in  n.  Palestine,  an  expansion  of  the  upper 
Jordan;  11  m.  n.  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee;  about  6  m.  long, 
3|  m.  wide,  11  ft.  deep — though  its  dimensions  vary 
according  to  the  rains.  It  was  the  scene  of  Joshua’s  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Canaanite  kings  (Josh.  xi.  5,  7).  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  marshes,  and  large  areas  of  it  are  covered 
with  yellow  and  white  water  lilies  and  Egyptian  papyrus. 
The  modern  Arab  name  is  Huleii — applied  also  to  the 
district  near. 

MEROPE,  n.  mZr'o-pc  [L. — from  Gr.  Merope ] :  in  class, 
myth .,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  who  were  regarded  as  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Atlas :  see  Pleiades. 

MER'OPIS :  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago :  see  Cos. 

MEROPS,  n.  me'rops  [L.  and  Gr.  merops ,  the  bee- 
eater]  :  the  bee-eater;  a  bird  of  the  genus  Merop'idce,  liv¬ 
ing  chiefly  upon  the  various  species  of  bees  and  wasps. 
Meropidjs:  see  Bee-eater. 

MEROSTOMATA,  n.  plu.  me' ro-stbm' d-td  [Gr.  meros, 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh;  stoma,  a  mouth]:  an  ord. 
of  Crustacea,  embracing  the  king-crabs  or  horseshoe 
crabs,  in  which  the  appendages  placed  round  the  mouth, 
and  performing  the  office  of  jaws,  have  their  free  ex¬ 
tremities  developed  into  walking  or  prehensile  organs. 

MEROVINGIANS,  me-rd-vin'ji-anz:  first  dynasty  of 
Frankish  kings  in  Gaul.  The  name  is  derived  from  Mer- 
wig  or  Merovaens,  who  ruled  about  the  middle  of  the 
5tli  c.,  having  united  a  few  tribes  under  his  sway.  His 
grandson,  Chlodwig  or  Clovis  (q.v.),  greatly  extended  his 
dominions,  and  on  his  death,  divided  his  kingdom  among 
bis  four  sons,  one  of  whom,  Clilotar  or  Clotaire  I.,  re- 
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united  them  under  his  own  sway  558.  On  his  death,  561, 
the  kingdom  was  again  divided  into  four  parts — Aqui¬ 
taine,  Burgundy,  Neustria,  and  Austrasia.  His  grand¬ 
son  Clotaire  II.  again  united  them  613;  but  after  his 
death,  628,  two  kingdoms,  Neustria  and  Austrasia,  were 
formed,  in  both  of  which  the  Merovingian  kings  retained 
merely  nominal  power,  the  real  power  having  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace. — The  dynasty  of 
the  Merovingians  terminated  with  the  deposition  of 
Childeric  III.,  752,  and  gave  place  to  that  of  the  Carlc- 
vingians  (q.v.)  or  Karlings.  Merovingian  should  be 
spelt  Merwings. — The  chief  authority  for  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Merovingians  is  Gregory  of  Tours.  See 
Thierry’s  Recits  Merovingiens  (1839),  Montenon,  La 
Dynastie  Merovingienne  (1863);  and  German  works  by 
Lobell  (1869),  Richter  (1873),  and  Arndt  (1874). 

MERRIAM,  mer'i-am,  Clinton  Hart:  American  bi¬ 
ologist  and  author:  b.  New  York  City  1855,  Dec.  5.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1877  and  from  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  in  1879,  and 
practiced  medicine,  1878-85.  He  was  United  States 
Bering  Sea  commissioner  in  1891  and  visited  Alaska  in 
the  interest  of  fur  seal  investigations.  He  has  held 
various  commissions  from  the  government  in  the  field 
of  biology  and  has  made  explorations  in  its  interest  in 
the  far  West.  He  has  written:  Birds  of  Connecticut 
(1877);  Mammals  of  the  Adirondacks  (1882-4);  Results 
of  Biological  Survey  of  San  Francisco  Mountain  Region 
and  Desert  of  Little  Colorado  in  Arizona  (1890);  Flora 
and  Fauna  of  the  Death  Valley  Expedition  (1893);  Life 
Zones  and  Crop  Zones  of  the  United  States  (1898);  etc. 

MERRIAM,  Henry  Clay,  a.m.:  American  soldier:  b. 
Houlton,  Me.,  1837,  Nov.  13.  He  was  graduated  from 
Colby  University,  and  began  the  study  of  law;  but  in 
1862  entered  the  Union  army  as  captain  in  a  Maine 
regiment.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  in  1862, 
and  organized  the  colored  troops  in  1863,  being  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  of  the  Louisiana  Native  Guard  (a  negro 
regiment)  at  the  close  of  the  war;  he  led  the  assault  on 
Fort  Blakely  1865,  Apr.  9,  and  obtained  a  medal  of 
honor  from  Congress  for  gallant  conduct.  In  1866  he 
w?as  appointed  major  in  the  regular  United  States  army, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1897  and 
major-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Spanish  war,  1898. 
He  served  in  many  expeditions  against  the  Indians,  and 
protected  American  citizens  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  the  revolutionary  troubles  (1873-6).  In  1898 
he  was  commander  of  the  departments  of  the  Columbia 
and  California,  and  organized,  equipped  and  forwarded 
the  troops  to  the  Philippines;  and  in  1899  was  sent  to 
the  Philippines  in  command  of  the  army  of  occupation. 
In  1900,  Jan.,  he  Avas  placed  in  command  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Colorado,  and  in  1901  was  retired  from 
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active  service.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  Merriam  in¬ 
fantry  pack. 

MERRIAM,  William  Rush:  American  financier:  b. 
Wadham’s  Mills,  N.  Y.,  1849,  July.  He  was  graduated 
from  Racine  College,  Wisconsin,  in  1871  and  entered  the 
First  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  was  cashier 
in  1873.  In  1880  he  was  president  of  the  Merchants’ 
National  Bank  there  and  in  1882  became  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature  of  Minnesota  and  was  speaker  in 
1886.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Minnesota  in  1889 
and  was  director  of  the  United  States  census  in  1898-03. 

MERRICK,  mer'iJc,  Leonard:  English  novelist:  b. 
Belsize  Park,  London,  1864,  Feb.  21.  He  was  educated 
at  Brighton  College,  and  among  his  novels,  several  of 
which  have  been  reprinted  in  this  country,  are:  Mr.  Ba- 
zalgette’s  Agent;  The  Man  Who  Was  Good ;  Cynthia:  a 
Daughter  of  the  Philistines;  When  Love  Flies  Out  of 
the  Window;  Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth;  The  Quaint 
Companions ;  etc.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  plays. 

MERRIFIELD,  mer'i-feld,  Webster,  a.m.:  American 
educator:  b.  Williamsville,  Yt.,  1852,  July  27.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1877  and  was  an  instructor 
there  1879-83.  From  1884  to  1891  he  was  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  professor  of 
political  economy,  1891-1903,  and  president  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  since  1891. 

MERRILL:  city  and  county  seat  of  Lincoln  co.,  Wis.; 
on  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  railroad;  about  145  m.  n.  of  Madison.  It 
was  settled  in  1875  and  incorporated  in  1880.  It  is  in 
a  part  of  the  state  where  the  chief  industries  are  con¬ 
nected  with  lumbering.  Merrill  has  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  for  shingles,  laths,  planed  lumber,  sawed  lum¬ 
ber,  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  clapboards,  lumber  for  in¬ 
terior  finish,  flooring,  etc.  It  has  a  high  school,  an 
opera  house,  a  courthouse  which  cost  about  $100,000,  and 
the  T.  B.  Scott  Public  Library.  Pop.  (1910)  8,689. 

MERRILL,  mer'il,  George  Edmands,  a.m.,  d.d.,  ll.d.: 
American  Baptist  clergyman  and  educator:  b.  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass.,  1846,  Dec.  19;  d.  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  June  11. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1869,  and  from  the 
Newton  Theological  Seminary  in  1872.  Entering  the 
Baptist  ministry,  he  was  pastor  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
(1872-7);  at  Salem,  Mass.  (1877-85);  at  Colorado 
Springs  (1885-7);  and  at  Newton,  Mass.  (1890-9).  In 
1899  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  where  his  administration  was 
of  a  constructive  nature,  improving  the  standard  and 
awakening  interest  in  many  new  lines  of  college  activity. 
He  wrote  Story  of  the  Manuscripts  (1881);  Crusaders 
and  Captives  (1890);  The  Reasonable  Christ  (1893); 
The  Parchments  of  Faith  (1895);  etc. 


MERRILL— MERRIMAC. 

MERRILL,  Lewis:  American  soldier:  b.  New  Berlin, 
Pa.,  1834,  Oct.  28;  d.  Philadelphia  1896,  Feb.  27.  He 
was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1855,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  was  appointed  colonel  of  a 
volunteer  cavalry  regiment  and  served  with  distinction 
through  the  war.  He  was  active  in  warfare  with  the 
Indians  and  performed  the  notable  service  of  breaking 
up  the  Kuklux  Klan  in  1868,  which  was  recognized  by 
Congress  after  some  delay  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry. 

MERRILL,  Selah,  a.m.,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  American  Con- 
gregationalist  clergyman  and  archaeologist:  b.  Canton 
Centre,  Conn.,  1837,  May  2.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
and  at  the  New  Haven  Theological  Seminary  and  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1864  when  he  entered  the 
Federal  army  as  chaplain.  He  held  pastorates  in  Leroy, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  for  a  time  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1882-6,  1891-4  and  1898-1907  he  was  United  States 
consul  at  Jerusalem  and  made  valuable  archaeological 
researches  and  discoveries  there.  Since  1907  he  has 
been  consul  at  Georgetown,  Guiana.  He  has  written: 
East  of  the  Jordan  (1881);  Galilee  in  the  Time  of 
Christ  (1881);  The  site  of  Calvary  (1885);  Ancient 
Jerusalem  (1906);  etc. 

MERRILL,  Stephen  Mason,  d.d.:  American  Meth¬ 
odist  bishop:  b.  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  1825,  Sep.  16;  d. 
Keyport,  N.  J.,  1905,  Nov.  12.  He  studied  for  the  min¬ 
istry  and  was  ordained  by  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1846, 
and  in  1868-72  was  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Ad - 
vocate.  In  1872  was  appointed  bishop.  He  published: 
Christian  Baptism;  Union  of  American  Methodism; 
Sanctification  (1901);  Miracles  (1902). 

MERRILL,  William  Emery:  American  military  en¬ 
gineer:  b.  Fort  Howard,  Wis.,  1837,  Oct.  11;  d.  near 
Edgefield,  Ill.,  1891,  Dec.  14.  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1859  and  for  a  year  prior  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Civil  war  was  assistant  professor  in  en¬ 
gineering  at  West  Point.  He  went  to  the  front  in  1861, 
and  served  with  distinction  at  Yorktown,  Chiekamauga, 
Missionary  Ridge  and  other  famous  battles  and  in  1864-5 
had  charge  of  the  railroad  whieh  supplied  the  armies 
in  Georgia  and  Tennessee  and  was  brevetted  colonel  for 
his  services.  After  the  war  he  served  as  chief  engineer 
on  the  staff  of  General  Sherman  and  was  engaged  in 
western  surveys  and  the  improvement  of  rivers.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  river  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  a  railroad 
train.  He  wrote  Iron  Truss  Bridges  for  Railroads 
(1870)  and  Improvement  of  Non-Tidal  Rivers  (1881). 

MERRIMAC,  mer'i-mak,  River:  rising  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  flowing  s.  into  Massachusetts,  and  then  e.  and 
n.e.  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  Newburyport;  length 


MERRIMAN—  MERRITT. 

about  120  m.  It  receives  several  small  tributaries,  and 
Has  numerous  falls,  affording  immense  water-power,  on 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Nashua  and  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  Lowell  and  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass.  It  is  navigable  15  m.  to  Haverhill. 

MERRIMAN,  Mansfield,  ph.d.:  American  civil  en¬ 
gineer:  b.  Southington,  Conn.,  1848,  Mar.  27.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1871  and  in  1872-3  was  assist¬ 
ant  engineer  in  the  United  States  corps  of  engineers. 
He  was  instructor  in  civil  engineering  at  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  Yale,  in  1875-8  and  professor  of  civil 
engineering  at  Lehigh  University,  1878-1907.  In  1880-5 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  He  is  a  member  of  many  scientific  so¬ 
cieties,  and  has  published:  Theory  of  Continuous 
Bridges  (1876);  Mechanics  and  Materials  (1885); 
Treatise  on  Hydraulics  (1889);  Precise  Surveying  and 
Geodesy  (1899);  Elements  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
(1906);  etc. 

MERRIMAN,  Titus  Mooney,  a.m.:  American  Baptist 
clergyman:  b.  Charleston,  P.  Q.,  1822,  Apr.  23.  He  was 
graduated  from  Canada  Baptist  College,  Montreal  (now 
McMaster  Hall,  Toronto),  in  1844,  served  in  the  United 
States  Christian  Commission  during  the  Civil  war,  and 
became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  in 
1882.  He  was  a  professor  at  Laselle  Seminary,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass.,  1864-95.  He  published  William ,  Prince  of 
Orange  (1874);  Pilgrims,  Puritans  and  Eoger  Williams 
Vindicated  (1892);  Ecclesia:  or  Christ’s  First  Church 
in  Jerusalem  (1900);  etc. 

MERRITT,  mer'it,  Wesley:  b.  New  York,  1836,  June. 
He  graduated  from  West  Point  Military  Academy  1860, 
July,  was  connected  with  the  dragoons,  promoted  first 
lieutenant,  1861,  May,  and  captain  1862,  Apr.  In  1863, 
June,  he  became  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and 
was  brevetted  major  for  brilliant  service  at  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  In  1863-4  he  participated  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  campaigns.  For  gallant  service  in  various  engage¬ 
ments  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  in 
the  army  and  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  after¬ 
ward  was  commissioned  major-general  of  volunteers  to 
date  from  the  battle  of  Five  Forks.  He  was  appointed 
by  General  Grant  one  of  the  three  commissioners  to  act 
upon  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
After  the  Civil  war  he  was  chief  of  cavalry  in  different 
departments,  and  for  several  years  was  actively  engaged 
in  protecting  the  frontier  against  Indian  raids;  1882 
became  superintendent  of  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point;  1887  was  promoted  brigadier-general  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  army  and  succeeded  General  Wilcox  in  command  of 
the  department  of  Missouri.  Being  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  the  United  States  army  in  the  Phil'ppines  during 
the  Spanish- American  war  (1898),  Merritt  sailed  for 


MERRY. 

Manila  June  28,  and  landing  at  Cavite,  Manila  harbor, 
July  29,  at  once  assumed  direction  of  affairs.  Forcing 
the  fighting,  he  quickly  brought  about  the  surrender  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  entered  the  city  of  Manila  Aug.  13. 
Two  weeks  later  he  sailed  for  Paris,  where  he  was  to 
meet  the  peace  commissioners  and  give  the  conference 
the  benefit  of  his  views  on  the  general  state  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  He  arrived  in  that  city  Oct.  3,  and 
appeared  before  the  commission  on  the  5th.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Department  of  the  East;  retired  1900, 
June  16. 

MERRY,  a.  mer’ri  [AS.  mirig,  merry,  pleasant:  Lap. 
murre,  delight:  Gael,  mir,  to  sport;  mireag,  sport]: 
loudly  cheerful;  gay  of  heart;  causing  laughter  or 
mirth;  delightful;  in  OE.,  sweet  or  pleasant;  active  or 
brisk.  Mer'rily,  ad.  -li,  gayly;  cheerfully;  with  mirth. 
Mer'riness,  n.  -nes,  or  Merriment,  n.  -merit,  gayety, 
with  laughter  or  noise;  hilarity.  Merry-andrew,  mer'- 
ri-dn'dro  [supposed  to  have  originated  from  a  facetious 
physician  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.]:  one  who  makes 
sport  for  others;  a  buffoon  or  clown;  one  who  attended 
a  quack  doctor  to  collect  a  crowd.  To  make  merry,  to  be 
jovial;  in  Scrip.,  to  feast.  Merrymeeting  or  -making, 
a  meeting  for  mirth;  a  festival.  Merry-thought,  the 
forked  bone  of  the  breast  of  a  fowl,  which,  pulled  and 
broken  between  two  young  people,  is  supposed  to  be¬ 
token  priority  of  marriage  to  the  one  holding  the  larger 
piece. — Syn.  of  ‘merry’:  blithe;  blithesome;  lively;  airy; 
cheerful;  sprightly;  gleeful;  vivacious;  joyous;  jocund; 
sportive;  mirthful. 

MERRY,  Robert:  English  poet  and  eccentric:  b.  Lon¬ 
don  1755,  Apr.;  d.  Baltimore,  Md.,  1798,  Dec.  14.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  studied 
law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn;  and  about  1784  settled  in  Florence, 
where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Della  Crusca  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  wrote  much  sentimental  verse.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1787;  printed  some  of  his  verse,  which  was 
sarcastically  praised  by  Walpole  and  was  the  butt  of  Gif¬ 
ford’s  Baviad;  and  in  1791  married  an  actress.  In  1796 
they  came  to  America,  where  his  wife  acted  with  great 
success  and  where  Merry  was  regarded  as  a  very  superior 
poet.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  a  play  by  him,  was 
acted  in  Philadelphia  in  1797. 

MERRY,  William  Walter,  d.d.,  d.litt.:  English 
Anglican  clergyman  and  classical  scholar:  b.  Worcester¬ 
shire  1835,  Sep.  6.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  has 
been  rector  of  Lincoln  College  there  from  1884.  In  1861 
he  became  vicar  of  All  Saints  Church,  Oxford,  was  select 
preacher  to  the  University  1878-9,  and  again  in  1889, 
and  public  orator  in  the  University  in  1880.  He  is  widely 
known  for  his  editions  of  the  classics  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  and  including  the  Odyssey  (Books  I.  to 


MERSEY — MERTHYR-TYDVIL. 

XII.,  50th  thousand;  XIII.  to  XXIV.,  15th  thousand); 
and  the  plays  of  Aristophanes.  He  is  the  author  of  The 
Greek  Dialects  (1875). 

MERSEY,  mer'zi:  important  river  of  England,  sep¬ 
arating  in  its  lower  course,  the  counties  of  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire.  Its  origin  is  in  the  junction  of  the  Thame 
and  Goyt,  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  e.  of  Stockport. 
It  flows  w.s.w.,  and  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Irwell 
from  Manchester,  at  which  point  it  becomes  navigable 
for  large  vessels.  Besides  the  Irwell,  the  chief  affluents 
are  the  Bollin  and  the  Weaver,  from  Cheshire.  At  its 
junction  with  the  Weaver,  the  Mersey  expands  into  a 
wide  estuary,  which  forms  the  Liverpool  channel,  about 
16  m.  long,  1  to  3  m.  broad;  opposite  Liverpool  it  is 
11  m.  in  width,  with  considerable  depth  at  low  water. 
It  is  much  obstructed  by  sandbanks;  but  an  excellent 
system  of  pilotage  renders  the  navigation  comparatively 
secure.  Entire  length  of  the  Mersey  with  its  estuary, 
nearly  70  m. 

MERTHYR-TYDVIL,  mer'ther-tid'vil,  W.  mer'ther- 
tud'vil:  market  town  of  S.  Wales,  on  the  n.  border  of 
the  county  of  Glamorgan,  abutting  on  the  county  of 
Brecknock.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  and  is  on 
the  river  Taff,  500  ft.  above  sea-level,  24  m.  from  its 
mouth  and  port  at  Cardiff;  and  it  includes  the  junctions 
of  the  greater  and  lesser  Taff,  the  Morlais,  and  the 
Dowlais,  streams  which  here  unite  to  constitute  the  main 
river.  Merthyr-Tydvil  is  the  seat  of  the  iron  trade  of 
Glamorgan,  as  represented  by  the  great  works  at  Dow¬ 
lais,  Cyfarthfa,  and  Plymouth,  and  in  a  less  degree  at 
Penydarren.  It  has  also  large  collieries,  and  is  famed, 
with  Aberdare,  for  the  excellence  of  its  steam  coal. 
From  about  1835  the  manufacture  of  finished  iron, 
chiefly  rails,  merchant-bars,  girders,  and  ship-plates, 
grew  rapidly;  of  late,  steel  is  very  largely  produced. 
The  exports  of  coal  are  considerable,  but  the  chief  con¬ 
sumption  is  within  the  works.  The  population  are  di¬ 
rectly  dependent  upon  the  iron-works,  there  being  no 
other  trade  or  manufacture.  Railways  branch  from 
Merthyr-Tydvil  to  Brecon,  to  Swansea,  to  Cardiff  and 
Penarth,  and  to  Newport  and  Hereford.  Dowlais  con¬ 
tains  some  fine  public  buildings,  but  Merthyr-Tydvil  is 
deficient  in  this  respect.  Though  a  busy  place,  it  has 
not  a  fine  appearance,  having  risen  very  rapidly  with 
the  local  trade,  and  having  attained  nearly  its  present 
dimensions  before  it  was  under  any  but  the  ordinary 
parochial  government.  There  are,  however,  signals  of 
improvement.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the 
infantile  mortality,  long  extraordinary,  is  now  reduced. 
The  people,  chiefly  Welsh,  are  industrious,  and  orderly. 
The  place  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  the  martyrdom 
here  of  a  female  British  saint,  Tydvil  or  Tydfil.  Pop. 
about  70,000. 


MERTON  COLLEGE— MERULIDJE. 

MERTON  COLLEGE,  mer'ton ,  Oxfokd:  the  House 
of  the  Scholars  of  Merton,  the  model  of  all  the  secular 
colleges,  was  founded  first  in  Maldon  in  Surrey  by 
Walter  de  Merton,  Bp.  of  Rochester,  and  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  1264,  for  the  maintenance  of  20  scholars  in 
the  schools  of  Oxford,  and  of  a  warden  and  three  or 
four  ministers  of  the  altar,  who  were  to  manage  the 
property.  Before  1274,  he  transferred  his  warden  and 
ministers  to  Oxford — thereby  not  only  founding  his  own 
college,  but  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  fix  the 
university  in  its  present  locality.  The  fellows  were  to 
be  as  many  as  the  means  of  the  house  could  maintain, 
and  after  some  changes,  this  nupiber  was  fixed  by  Abp. 
Laud  at  24.  They  were  to  be  elected  first  and  chiefly 
from  the  founder’s  kin;  but  this  was  from  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  evaded,  and  the  commissioners  of  1852  speak  of  ‘  a 
common  belief  in  the  university  that  the  elections  to 
fellowships  at  Merton  were  formerly  determined  by  per¬ 
sonal  interest.’  In  1380,  Dr.  Wylliot,  Chancellor  of  Ex¬ 
eter,  endowed  12  portionistoe,  or  postmasters  as  they  are 
now  called,  equivalent  to  the  scholars  of  other  colleges; 
and  1604,  John  Chamber,  fellow  of  Eton,  endowed  two 
more,  restricted  to  foundationers  from  Eton.  By  the 
ordinances  under  17  and  18  Viet.  c.  81,  considerable 
changes  were  made — six  fellowships  were  suspended,  of 
which  two  were  assigned  to  increase  the  postmaster¬ 
ships,  etc.,  and  four  to  the  endowment  of  the  Linacre 
professorship  of  physiology,  of  value  £800  per  annum. 
The  remaining  18  were  thrown  open,  and  not  to  exceed 
£250  per  annum,  exclusive  of  rooms,  until  the  original 
number  of  24  was  restored.  The  number  now  being  com¬ 
pleted,  they  have  reached  their  limiting  value  of  £300. 
Sixteen  postmasterships,  and  four  scholarships,  each  of 
the  value  of  £80  a  year,  are  open  without  restriction; 
two  postmasterships  are  thrown  open  in  default  of  can¬ 
didates  from  Eton.  This  college  possesses  18  benefices. 

MERIJ,  ma'rii ,  in  Hindu  Mythology:  fabulous  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  80,000  leagues  high; 
most  sacred  of  all  mythical  mountains,  the  abode  of 
Vishnu,  and  endowed  with  all  imaginable  charms. 

MERULIDiE,  me-ro'li-de,  or  Tukdid^e,  ter'di-de:  fam¬ 
ily  of  birds  of  order  Insessores ,  sub-order  Dentirostres , 
having  arched  and  compressed  bills,  which  are  pointed 
and  notched,  but  not  strongly.  The  species  are  very 
numerous,  and  very  widely  distributed  over  the  globe, 
some  in  cold  and  some  in  warm  climates.  Some  are  mi¬ 
gratory;  a  few  species  are  gregarious  at  all  seasons, 
many  are  gregarious  only  in  winter.  They  generally 
build  their  nests  in  trees.  They  feed  chiefly  on  soft  an¬ 
imal  and  vegetable  substances,  as  berries,  insects,  and 
worms.  Many  are  birds  of  very  sweet  song;  some  are 
remarkable  for  their  imitative  powers.  To  this  family 
belong  thrushes  (among  which  are  reckoned  the  black¬ 
bird,  redwing,  fieldfare,  ring-ouzel,  etc.),  orioles,  mock' 
ing-birds,  dippers,  etc. 


MERY — MESEMBR  Y  ACE  M . 

MERY,  mtrv:  district  of  central  Asia,  in  W.  Turkestan, 
on  the  borders  of  Iran  and  Turan ;  mostly  an  oasis  in  a 
desert;  about250m.  from  Herat,  360  m.  s.e.  of  Kliiva,  65 
n.  of  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  12  m.  e.  of  the  Murgliab 
river.  According  to  O’Donovan,  who  spent  six  months 
there,  M.  is  not  a  town,  but  a  collection  of  small  Turk¬ 
oman  settlements,  scattered  over  an  oasis,  60  m.  long 
by  40  broad.  The  largest  settlement,  one  of  1,000  huts 
and  tents,  is  near  a  fort  called  Kousliid  Klian  Kala,  the 
present  capital.  M.  was  taken  into  possession  by  Russia 
1884,  an  act  which  has  excited  British  apprehension  as 
an  advance  toward  Herat  the  Key  of  India.  The  situa¬ 
tion  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  strategic  impor¬ 
tance,  and  its  recent  occupation  seems  a  part  of  a  far- 
reaching  Russian  plan.  The  inhabitants  are  rude  and 
wild ;  they  are  Turcomans  of  the  Tekke  tribe.  On  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  are  ruins  of  ancient  and  powerful 
cities.  See  Marvin’s  Merv,  the  Queen  of  the  World  (1880) ; 
and  O’Donovan’ s  The  Merv  Oasis,  2  vols.  (1882). 

MERYCOTHERIUM,  n.  m^r'l-ko-the'ri-um  [Or.  meru'ko, 
I  ruminate;  therion,  a  beast]:  in  geol.,  a  huge  ruminant 
found  along  with  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  in  the 
Drift  or  Upper  Tertiary  beds  of  Siberia — allied  to  the 
double-humped  camel. 

MESA,  n.  ma'za  [Sp. — from  L.  mensa ,  a  table] :  a  high 
plain  or  table-land ;  especially  a  table-land  of  small  ex¬ 
tent  rising  abruptly  from  a  surrounding  plain;  a  term 
frequently  used  in  that  part  of  the  United  States  border¬ 
ing  on  Mexico. 

MESAGNA,  ma-sdn'yd:  town  of  the  province  of  Lecce, 
s.  Italy,  27  m.  n.w.  of  Lecce.  The  district  around  is 
fruitful.  Pop.  8,500. 

MESALLIANCE,  n.  maz'dl-li-dngs'  [F.  mesalliance] : 
the  French  spelling  of  Misalliance,  which  see. 

MESCAL,  n.  mes'kal  [Sp.] :  a  strong  intoxicating  spirit, 
distilled  from  pulque,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  Agave 
Americana  of  Mexico. 

MESCALA,  m&s-kd'la:  river,  rising  in  s.e.  Mexico  near 
Puebla,  flowing  w.  and  s.  400  m.  into  the  Pacific  at  the 
port  of  Zacatula.  It  is  named  in  successive  parts  of  its 
course,  the  Atoyac,  Rio  Pablano,  Rio  da  las  Balsas,  and 
Zacatula. 

MESDAMES,  n.  pin.  m&z'ddms  in  Eng.,  but  ma-ddm ' 
in  F. — the  plu.  of  madame. 

MESEMBRYACEiE,  me-s&n-bri-a' se-e,  or  Ficoide^e, 
fi-koyd'e-e:  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  both  her¬ 
baceous  and  shrubby,  but  all  succulent.  As  defined  by 
some  botanists,  it  includes  the  orders  Tetragoniacece,  Se- 
suviacece ,  etc.,  of  others.  Of  the  more  restricted  M., 
about  400  species  are  known,  a  few  of  which  are  natives 
of  s.  Europe;  the  greater  number  belong  to  s.  Africa 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands.— The  Ice  Plant  (q.v.)  is  of 
this  order.  The  leaves  of  some  species,  when  burned, 
yield  soda  in  great  abundance;  large  quantities  of  ha- 
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rilla  are  made  from  them  in  the  Canary  Islands,  in 
Spain,  and  in  Egypt.  The  seeds  of  some,  e.g.,  mesem- 
bryanthemum  crystallinum  (the  ice  plant)  and  M.  genicu- 
liflorum,  are  ground  into  flour  for  bread.  M.  genicu- 
liflorum  is  used  as  a  pot-herb  in  Africa.  The  fruit  of 
M.  edule  (Hottentot’s  fig)  is  eaten  in  South  Africa,  and 
that  of  M.  cequilaterale  (pig’s-faces)  in  Australia.-— M. 
emarcidum  is  called  Kou  by  the  Hottentots,  who  beat 
and  twist  the  whole  plant,  allow  it  to  ferment,  and 
chew  it  like  tobacco. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM,  n.  mes-em'bri-anth' e-mum 
[Gr.  mesem'brid,  mid-day;  anthemon,  a  flower]:  a  genus 
of  beautiful  and  well-known  succulents,  among  which  is 
M.  crystal'lmum,  or  ice-plant,  remarkable  for  ice-like 
vesicles  covering  its  surface,  ord.  Mesembryacece  (q.v.). 

MESENTER'IC  DISEASE:  disease  of  the  mesentery 
(q.v.),  or  the  broad  fold  of  peritoneum  (the  great  serous 
membrane  of  the  abdomen),  surrounding  the  jejunum 
and  the  ileum,  and  attached  posteriorly  to  the  vertebral 
column.  Its  breadth  between  the  intestinal  and  verte¬ 
bral  borders  is  about  4  in.;  its  attachment  to  the 
vertebral  column  is  about  6  in.  in  length,  and  its  in¬ 
testinal  border  extends  from  the  duodenum  to  the  end 
of  the  small  intestine.  It  serves  to  retain  the  small  in¬ 
testines  in  their  place,  while  allowing  the  necessary 
amount  of  movement;  and  it  contains  between  its  layers 
the  mesenteric  vessels,  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  mesen¬ 
teric  glands.  The  glands  are  100  to  150  in  number,  and 
are  about  the  size  of  an  almond.  They  exert  an  or¬ 
ganizing  action  on  the  contents  of  the  lacteals,  the 
chyle  being  more  abundant  in  fibrine  and  in  corpuscles 
after  it  has  passed  through  them.  Hence,  it  is  obvious 
that  disease  of  these  glands  must  always  seriously  affect 
the  process  of  assimilation.  The  most  important  af¬ 
fection  of  these  organs  is  tuberculous  in  nature,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  disease  known  as  tabes  mesenterica,  a 
disease  most  common  in  childhood,  but  confined  to  no 
period  of  life.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  as¬ 
sociated  with,  and  often  marked  by,  other  results  of 
tuberculosis,  such  as  pulmonary  consumption,  tubercu¬ 
lous  peritonitis,  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  etc.;  but 
sometimes  the  mesenteric  glands  seem  almost  exclusively 
affected,  in  which  case  the  disease  becomes  sufficiently 
distinct  to  allow  of  easy  detection.  The  leading  symp¬ 
toms  are  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  occasional  fever,  espe¬ 
cially  toward  evening,  loss  of  color  and  flesh,  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  digestive  organs  (constipation  or  diarrhea, 
and  occasional  vomiting),  a  steady  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  navel,  increased  by  pressure;  but  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  symptom  is  tumefaction  and  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  abdomen,  with  general  emaciation.  The  en¬ 
larged  glands  can  sometimes  be  detected  by  a  careful 
examination  with  the  hand,  especially  in  advanced  cases. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  is  generally  slow,  but  at 
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length  hectic  fever  sets  in,  the  emaciation  becomes  ex¬ 
treme,  dropsical  effusion  appears,  and  the  patient  dies 
exhausted,  if  not  cut  off  by  some  acute  inflammation. 

The  treatment  is  in  the  main  the  same  as  that  of  any 
other  form  of  tuberculosis,  namely,  the  administration 
of  cod-liver  oil,  or,  if  the  stomach  is  too  irritable  to  bear 
that  medicine,  of  iodide,  of  iron,  combined  with  some 
bitter  infusion,  the  bowels  being  at  the  same  time  care¬ 
fully  attended  to.  The  application  of  iodine  ointment 
to  the  abdomen  is  often  of  great  service.  When  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  advanced  to  a  considerable  extent,  remedies  are 
of  little  use,  except  to  palliate  some  of  the  more  urgent 
symptoms. 

Independently  of  the  disease  above  noticed,  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  these  glands  is  not  uncommon,  when  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  ulcerated,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  typhoid  fever.  In  this  case  the  inflammation 
is  transitory  and  the  swelling  of  the  glands  subsides  as 
the  typhoid  lesions  in  the  intestine  get  well. 

MESENTEBY,  n.  mez'en-ter-i  [Gr.  mesenter'idn — from 
mesos,  middle;  enteron,  intestine]:  a  membrane  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  which  serves  to  retain’  the  in¬ 
testines  and  their  appendages  in  their  position:  it  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  small  intestines. 
Mes'enter'ic,  a.  -ter'ik,  belonging  to  the  mesentery. 
Meseraic,  a.  mez'er-d'ik  [Gr.  mesaraion,  mesentery,  the 
middle  of  the  bowels]:  belonging  to  the  mesentery. 

MESH,  n.  mesh  [Lith.  mazgas,  a  knot;  megsti,  to  knit: 
Ger.  masche,  a  noose:  AS.  maesce;  Dan.  masJce,  a  mesh: 
Dut.  masche,  a  blot,  a  stain]:  one  of  the  openings  be¬ 
tween  the  threads  of  a  net:  Y.  to  catch  in  a  net;  to  en¬ 
snare.  Mesh'ing,  imp.  Meshed,  pp.  mesht.  Meshy,  a. 
mesh'i,  formed  like  net-work.  Mesh-work,  net-work. 

MESHID,  mesh'id:  important  city  of  Persia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Khorassan,  in  a  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  plain,  on.  the  Tejend;  lat.  36°  17'  n.,  long. 
59°  40'  e.  It  is  by  far  the  most  important  town  of 
northeastern  Persia,  being  the  centre  of  numerous  con¬ 
verging  routes.  The  city  presents  a  surprising  and  beau¬ 
tiful  view  from  a  distance.  Above  the  walls,  which  are 
of  vast  circuit,  shine  the  gilded  dome  of  one  of  the 
most  splendid  mosques  of  the  east,  the  beautiful  min¬ 
arets  of  the  tomb  of  Imaum  Biza,  a  follower  of  Ali,  and 
the  summits  of  other  sacred  buildings.  Meshid,  as  the 
chief  seat  of  the  great  sect  of  the  Shiites,  is  of  nearly 
equal  importance  with  Mecca,  sacred  city  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Mohammedans.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  woolen 
goods  and  of  metal-wares,  especially  sword-blades,  gold 
work,  and  articles  of  jewelry.  It  is  visited  annually  by 
80,000  to  100,000  pilgrims.  Caravans  arrive  almost  daily. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  the  ruins  of  Thus,  old  capital  of 
Khorassan,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
poet  Firdusi.  Po£.  70^000. 
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MESIAL,  a.  mezM-dl  [Gr.  mesos,  middle]:  in  anat., 
middle;  dividing  into  two  equal  parts.  Mesial  line,  an 
imaginary  plane  dividing  the  head,  neck,  and  trunk  into 
similar  halves  toward  right  and  left. 

MESILLA,  ma-sel'ya:  valley  and  town  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  New  Mex.,  acquired  of  Mexico  by  the  United 
States  1834  by  purchase,  under  the  Gadsden  treaty ;  lat. 
32°  17'  n.,  long.  106°  45'  w.  The  valley  is  narrow,  but 
fertile,  on  the  s.  overland  route  to  California.  The  town 
was  settled  1850.  Pop.  (1870)  1,578;  (1000)  1,274. 

MESLIN ;  see  Maslxn. 

MESMER,  mes'mer,  Franz  (according  to  some,  Fried 
rich- Anton):  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  Animal  Mag 
netism,  or  Mesmerism  (see  Hypnotism):  1733  or  4-1815, 
Mar.  5;  b.  at  a  village  near  the  Bodensee.  He  studied 
at  Vienna,  and  there  took  the  degree  m.d.  1766.  About 
1772,  he  began,  with  Father  Hell,  to  investigate  the  cura¬ 
tive  powers  of  the  magnet,  and  was  led  to  adopt  the 
opinion,  that  there  exists  a  power  similar  to  magnet¬ 
ism,  which  exercises  an  extraordinary  influence  on  the 
human  body :  this  he  called  Animal  Magnetism,  and  pub¬ 
lished  ah  account  of  his  discovery,  and  of  its  medicinal 
value,  1775.  Honors  were  conferred  on  him  in  Germany. 
In  1778,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  His  system  obtained  the  support  of  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  of  others;  but  he 
refused  an  offer  of  an  annual  pension  of  20,000  livres 
(about  84,000)  to  reveal  his  secret;  and  this,  with  other 
circumstances,  gave  rise  to  suspicion,  and  induced  the 
government  to  appoint  a  commission  of  physicians  and 
naturalists,  whose  report  was  unfavorable  to  him.  He 
then  fell  into  disrepute,  and  after  a  visit  to  England, 
retired  to  Meersburg,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
complete  obscurity. 

MESMERISM,  m  mez'mer-izm  [F.  mesmerisms — from 
Mesmer,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice  about  1776]; 
art  of  inducing  a  state  of  complete  coma  or  insensibility, 
or  of  somnambulism,  in  which  the  operator  claims  to  con¬ 
trol  the  actions,  and  communicate  directly  with  the 
mind,  of  the  recipient;  the  doctrine  of  animal  magnet 
Ism.  M.  is  more  properly  termed  Hypnotism  (q.v.). 
Mesmeric,  a.  mez-mer'ik,  or  Mesmer'ical,  a.  -i-kal,  per¬ 
taining  to  mesmerism.  Mesmerize,  v.  mez'mer-iz,  to  in¬ 
fluence  by  external  agency  so  as  to  cause  a  state  of 
complete  insensibility,  or  a  state  of  somnambulism. 
Mes  merizing,  imp.  Mes'merized,  pp.  -vzd:  Adj.  be¬ 
ing  in  the  mesmeric  state.  Mes'meriza'tion,  n.  -zd'shun, 
the  act  of  mesmerizing,  Mes'merizer,  n.  -i-zer,  one 
who  practices  mesmerism.  Mes'merist,  n.  -1st,  one  who 
practices  mesmerism  or  believes  in  it. 

MESNE,  a.  men  [Norm.  F.  mesne ,  middle:  L.  medius, 
middle] :  in  law ,  middle ;  intervening — applied  to  a  writ 
issued  during  the  progress  of  an  action.  Mesne  lord,  in 
English  law ,  a  lord  who  is  himself  a  tenant  to  some  other 
lord  cabled  a  lord  paramount.  The  phrase  is  not  now 
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used,  because  subinfeudation  was  abolished  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  Mesne  process,  name  given  to  writs 
which  issued  in  respect  of  a  pending  action  before  final 
judgment  was  given.  Mesne  profits  are  the  profits  or 
rents  drawn  by  a  person  who  is  wrongfully  in  possession 
of  real  property,  and  who  is  afterward  ejected,  in  which 
case  the  mesne  profits  are  recoverable  with  the  estate 
itself. 

MESO-,  mbs' 6  [Gr.  mesos ,  the  middle] :  a  common  pre¬ 
fix  in  scientific  compound  terms,  signifying  ‘  intermedi¬ 
ate’ ;  that  which  holds  a  middle  place  between  others. 

MESOBLAST,  n.  mbs'6-bldst  [Gr.  mesos ,  middle;  blas- 
tos,  a  bud,  a  germ] :  an  intermediate  layer  or  layers  of 
cells,  derived  from  the  two  primitive  blastodermic  laminae 
in  all  animals  above  the  Ccelenterata. 

MESOCLEOTJM,  n.  mbs'6-se'kum  [Gr.  mesos ,  middle; 
Eng.  caecum,  a  portion  of  the  large  intestines]:  in  anat., 
a  duplicate  of  the  peritoneum  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  caecum. 

MESOCARP,  n.  mbs'6-kdrp  [Gr.  mesos,  middle;  karpos, 
fruit]:  in  bot.,  the  middle  of  the  three  layers  in  fruits. 

MESOCEPHALON,  n.  mbs'6-sbf' d-ldn  [Gr.  mesos ,  mid¬ 
dle;  kephdle,  the  head]:  in  anat.,  the  eminence  of  trans¬ 
verse  fibres  between  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  Mes'- 
ocephal'ic,  a.  - se-fdl'ik ,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  meso- 
ceplialon. 

MESOCHILIUM,  n.  mbs' o-ktt'i-dm  [Gr.  mesos,  middle; 
clieilos,  a  lip] :  in  bot.,  the  middle  portion  of  the  labellum 
of  orchids. 

MESOCOLON,  n.  mbz'6-ko'ldn  [Gr.  mesos,  middle;  Eng. 
colon,  a  part  of  the  intestines]:  in  anat.,  that  part  of  the 
mesentery  to  which  the  colon  is  attached. 

MESODERM,  n.  nibs' o-derm  [Gr.  mesos,  middle;  derma, 
skin] :  another  name  for  Mesoblast,  which  see. 

MESOGASTRIC,  a.  mbs'6-gds'trik  [Gr.  mesos,  middle; 
g aster,  the  belly] :  that  which  attaches  the  stomach  to  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen. 

MESOHIPPUS,  n.  mbs-6-hip'ds  [prefix  meso- ;  Gr.  hip¬ 
pos,  a  horse] :  genus  of  fossil  Equidae,  from  the  Lower 
Miocene  of  N.  America. 

MESOLABE,  n.  mbs' o-lab  [Gr.  mesos ,  middle;  labe,  a 
grip,  a  hold,  a  handle] :  instrument  for  the  finding  of  two 
mean  proportionals  between  two  given  lines;  it  was  used 
in  solving  the  problem  of  the  duplicature  of  the  cube. 

MESOLE,  n.  mes'ol  [Gr.  mesos,  middle] :  a  mineral  of  a 
grayish-white  or  reddish  color,  occurring  in  implanted 
globules  with  a  flat  columnar  or  fibrous  structure.  Meso- 
eite,  n.  mbs'6-lit  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone]:  a  mineral,  a  lime 
and  soda  mesotype,  of  a  dead-white  or  grayish  color,  oc¬ 
curring  in  long,  slender  crystals,  and  massive. 
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MESOPHLCEUM,  n.  mgs' b-fle' tun  [Gr.  mesos ,  middle; 
phloios ,  bark] :  in  bot.,  the  middle  layer  of  the  bark. 

MESOPHYLLUM,  n.  mZs'o-Jil'lum  [Gr.  mesos,  middle; 
phullon ,  a  leaf]:  in  bot.,  the  whole  inner  portion  or  pa¬ 
renchyma  of  leaves,  situated  between  the  upper  and  un¬ 
der  epidermis. 

MESOPIC,  a.  mts-dp'ik  [prefix  meso-;  Gr.  opsis ,  the 
face,  the  visage]:  term  applied  to  individuals  or  races 
having  the  naso-malar  index  between  107*5  and  110,  as  is 
the  case  of  the  negroid  races. 

MESOPODIUM,  n.  rues' o-pdd'i-um  [Gr.  mesos ,  middle; 
podes,  feet] :  the  middle  portion  of  the  foot  of  mollusl 

MESOPOTAMIA,  mbs-o-po-td'rm-a  [Gr.  mesos,  middle; 
potamos,  river] :  region  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris;  but  the  name  is  generally  applied  to  the  n.  part 
of  this  region,  called  by  tlie  Arabs  Al-Jesira  (the  Island). 
The  northernmost  districts  of  M.  are  mountainous,  being 
penetrated  by  the  s.  spurs  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia; 
all  the  rest  is  a  plain,  rarely  broken  by  rocky  heights. 
This  plain  is  dry  steppe,  green  with  vegetation  only  in 
the  wet  season;  but  wherever  it  is  naturally  watered,  or 
artificially  irrigated,  it.  displays  fertility.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  chiefly  Turks,  Kurds,  Turcomans,  and  Yesids, 
with  Armenians  in  the  n.  and  Syrians  and  Arabs  in  the 
plains.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  feeding  of 
cattle ;  and  of  the  civilization  of  ancient  times,  or  even  of 
that  which  prevailed  in  a  later  period  (during  the  Ayu- 
bite  rule),  few  or  no  traces  remain.  M.  is  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  is  divided  into  several  eyalets.  For 
the  history  of  this  country,  see  Assyria:  Babylonia. 

MESOSPERM,  n.  mZs'd-sperm  [Gr.  mesos,  middle; 
sperma,  seed] :  in  bot.,  the  second  membrane  or  middle 
coat  of  a  seed. 

MESOSTERNUM,  n.  mZs'o-ster'ntim  [Gr.  mesos,  middle ; 
sternon ,  the  breast] :  the  lower  half  of  the  middle  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  thorax  in  insects. 

MESOTHERMS,  n.  plu.  mZs'd-thermz  [Gr.  mesos,  mid¬ 
dle  ;  therme ,  heat] :  plants  requiring  but  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  for  their  perfect  development. 

MESOTHORAX,  n.  mZz'd-tho'rdks  [Gr.  mesos,  middle; 
thorax,  the  breast]:  a  middle  thorax  or  trunk;  the  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  the  thorax  in  insects. 

MESOTYPE,  n.  mZs'd-tip  [Gr.  mesos,  middle;  hupos , 
form,  type] :  a  mineral  prismatic  zeolite,  a  silicate  of 
soda  and  alumina,  occurring  abundantly  in  trap-rocks — 
known  also  as  natrolite. 

MESOZOIC,  a.  iri&s'd-zo'ik  [Gr.  mesos,  middle;  zde, 
life]:  in  geol.,  term  designating  the  group  of  geological 
periods  whose  fossil  remains  differ  equally  from  those 
of  the  Paleozoic  (ancient-life)  and  Cainozoic  (newer-life) 
epochs.  It  is  synonymous  with  the  more  usual  term 
Secondary,  and  includes  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  Tri- 
assicv  Oolitic,  and  Cretaceous  periods. 
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MES'PILUS:  see  Medlar. 

MESPRISE,  n.  mes-priz'  [OF.  mespris ;  F.  mepris,  con¬ 
tempt— from  L.  minus,  less,  and  mid.  L.  pretiare,  to 
prize]:  in  OE.,  contempt;  scorn;  misadventure. 

MESQUITE'  Tree:  see  Mezquite. 

MESQUITE  GRASS,  mes-ket',  Sp.  mes-k&ta:  kind  of 
pasture-grass  abundant  in  the  s.w.  states;  of  genus  Am- 
tida. 

MESS,  n.  mes  [OF.  mes;  F.  mets,  a  service  of  meat:  It. 
messa,  a  mess  of  meat — from  L.  missus,  sent,  in  the  sense 
of  served  up  or  dished:  comp.  Gael,  meas,  fruit]:  a  dish 
of  food;  a  quantity  of  food  prepared  for  a  certain  number 
of  persons;  a  mixed  mass;  in  the  army  and  navy,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  eat  together;  the  food  provided  for 
them:  V.  to  eat  together  at  a  common  table;  to  supply 
with  a  mess.  Mess'ing,  imp.  Messed,  pp.  mest.  Mess'- 
mate,  one  eating  at  the  same  table. 

MESS,  n.  mes  [Ger.  meischen,  to  stir  the  malt  in  hot 
water:  Gael,  measg,  to  mix:  OE.  mesh,  a  disagreeable 
mixture:  comp.  Gael,  musach,  filthy:  It.  mescolare,  to 
mix  together]:  a  mixture  disagreeable  to  the  sight  or 
taste;  untidiness;  disorder;  a  situation  of  distress  or 
difficulty.  Note. — Mess  is  a  corruption  of  Mesh,  another 
form  of  Mash,  which  see. 

MESS:  originally  a  dish  or  portion  of  food;  but  used 
in  the  army  and  navy  in  the  sense  of  a  number  or  as¬ 
sociation  of  officers  or  of  men  taking  their  meals  to¬ 
gether.  In  societies  consisting  entirely  of  men,  and  of  one 
set  of  men  continually  thrown  together,  it  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  social  point  that  the  M.  should  be  well  regulated. 
There  are  consequently  stringent  rules — both  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  of  mutual  etiquette — for  its  government.  One 
officer  acts  as  caterer,  receives  subscriptions  from  the 
several  members,  charges  the  wine  to  those  who  drink  it, 
etc.;  a  steward  has  charge  of  the  more  menial  depart¬ 
ment,  arranging  for  the  cooking,  purchase  of  viands, 
servants,  rations,  etc. 

In  the  British  army,  it  is  considered  necessary  for 
discipline  that  these  messes  should  be  quite  exclusive, 
though,  in  the  armies  of  continental  Europe,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  French,  the  case  is  different,  the  utmost  famil¬ 
iarity  being  encouraged  between  all  ranks  when  off  duty. 
The  social  equality  of  officers  and  men,  due  to  conscrip¬ 
tion  and  promotion  from  the  ranks,  accounts  for  this 
difference  of  system. 

Common  seamen  and  common  soldiers,  in  the  navy  and 
army  respectively,  mess  together  in  tables  comprising  a 
certain  number,  according  to  their  rations  or  squads;  but 
this  has  no  reference  to  the  technical  meaning  of  mess¬ 
ing  as  applied  to  officers,  and  is  merely  for  economy  of 
fuel  and  labor  in  cooking  of  rations.  See  Rations. 

In  the  United  States  the  government  has  furnished 
the  army,  through  the  quartermaster-general,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  articles  of  provision,  but  it  has  long  been  customary 
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for  sutlers  to  follow  the  army  and  sell  various  luxuries 
to  the  soldiers.  The  sutlers  are  subject  to  martial  law 
and  are  under  strict  surveillance.  If  convicted  of  wrong 
they  are  severely  punished.  As  prices  have  often  been 
exorbitant  and  the  system  tends  to  cause  extravagance 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  a  strong  effort  was  made  in 
1888  to  abolish  the  sutler’s  department  and  establish 
army  canteens  (see  Canteen)  for  the  various  regiments 
and  stations,  which  should  be  under  the  direct  charge  of 
government,  and  which  should  furnish  places  for  social 
gatherings,  and  supply  to  the  various  messes  refresh¬ 
ments  at  slight  advance  on  actual  cost.  In  1889  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  messing  was  adopted  and,  except  in  cases  in 
which  the  canteen  has  degenerated  into  a  saloon,  is 
strongly  commended  by  officers  and  privates.  Its  good 
effects  are  apparent  in  the  greatly  improved  quality  of 
the  materials  furnished  and  the  diminished  cost  to  the 
purchasers. 

In  the  navy  it  has  long  been  a  cause  of  complaint  by 
the  officers  that  great  expense  was  involved  in  obtaining 
any  but  the  most  common  articles  of  food,  and  especially 
that  the  cost  of  entertainment  of  visitors,  of  whatever 
rank  or  station,  was  a  heavy  and  unjust  tax  on  their  in¬ 
comes.  In  the  navies  of  other  countries,  particularly  in 
that  of  Great  Britain,  an  allowance  is  made  by  the  govt,  to 
commanders  of  the  larger  ships  to  meet  the  expense  of 
entertaining  naval  official  visitors.  The  U.  S.  govt,  makes 
no  allowance  of  this  kind,  and  the  cost  of  entertaining 
visitors,  either  at  home  or  in  foreign  waters,  must  be 
borne  by  the  officers  of  the  ships  on  which  the  receptions 
are  given. 

MESSAGE,  n.  mZs'saj  [F.  message — from  mid.  L.  mis- 
saUciXm;  OF.  messatge ,  a  message — from  L.  missus,  sent]  : 
any  notice  or  communication,  written  or  verbal,  sent 
from  one  person  to  another;  an  errand;  the  formal  offi¬ 
cial  communication,  as  from  a  president  to  congress,  a 
governor  to  a  legislature,  a  sovereign  to  parliament,  or 
from  one  legislative  house  to  the  other.  Messenger, 
n.  m%s'stn-jer,  the  bearer  of  a  message  or  errand ;  a  har¬ 
binger;  in  a  slity,  a  cable  used  in  weighing  the  anchor. 
Note. — In  Messenger  the  n  is  intrusive,  and  thus 
stands  for  messager;  so  passenger  for  passager,  and  scav¬ 
enger  for  scavager. — Syn.  of  ‘messenger’:  carrier;  cou¬ 
rier;  forerunner;  herald;  precursor;  intelligencer. 

MESSALIANS,  a.  ni€s-sa'li-anz  [from  the  Syriac  name, 
those  who  pray] :  same  as  Euchites  (q.v.). 

MESSALINA,  mes-sa-li'na ,  Valeria:  d.  a.d.  48; 
daughter  of  Marcus  Valerius  Messala  Barbatus,  and  wife 
of  the  Roman  emperor  Claudius.  She  was  infamous 
for  lasciviousness,  avarice,  and  various  atrocities.  Tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  stupidity  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  she  played  the  adulteress  without  restraint,  and 
unrelentingly  caused  all  to  be  put  to  death  who  stood 
in  the  way  of  her  unhallowed  gratifications.  The  best 
blood  of  Rome  flowed  at  her  pleasure.  Among  her  vie- 
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tims  were  the  daughters  of  Germanicus  and  Drusus, 
Justus  Catonius,  M.  Yincius,  Valerius  Asiaticus,  and 
her  confederate  Polybius.  She  went  so  far  in  vice  as  to 
cffer  her  charms  for  sale  like  a  common  prostitute ;  and 
at  last,  during  a  temporary  absence  of  the  emperor,  she 
publicly  married  one  of  her  favorites,  C.  Silius,  upon 
which  Narcissus,  one  of  the  emperor’s  freedmen,  repre¬ 
sented  to  him  that  M.  was  aiming  at  his  destruction,  and 
received  orders  that  she  should  be  put  to  death.  This 
sentence  was  executed  by  Enodus,  a  tribune  of  the  guards, 
in  the  gardens  of  Lucullus.  Her  name  has  become  a 
by-word  for  lust  and  crime. 

MESSA'NA:  see  Messina. 

MESSAPIA,  mZs-sa'pi-a:  Greek  name  for'  the  Roman 
Calabria,  peninsula  in  s.e.  Italy:  see  Calabria:  Brut- 
titjm. 

MESSENGERS,  King’s  (Queen’s):  officers  employed 
by  British  secretaries  of  state  to  convey  dispatches  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  former  days,  their  occupation 
consisted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  serving  the  secre¬ 
taries’  warrants  for  apprehension  of  persons  accused  of 
high  treason  and  other  grave  offenses  against  the  state; 
frequently  they  kept  the  prisoners  whom  they  appre¬ 
hended  at  their  own  houses.  They  are  now  employed 
principally  in  foreign  service. 

MESSENGERS-AT-ARMS,  in  Scotland:  officers  who 
execute  the  process  and  letters  of  the  courts  of  session 
and  justiciary.  They  number  at  present  about  100,  and 
are  appointed  by,  and  are  under  the  control  of,  the  Lyon 
King-at-Arms  (q.v.). 

MESSENIA,  m^s-se'ni-a:  district  in  the  s.w.  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  bounded  e.  by  Laconia,  n.  by  Arcadia  and 
Elis,  and  s.  and  w.  by  the  sea.  It  was  composed  chiefly 
of  extensive  plains,  watered  by  the  Pamisus  and  other 
streams.  Those  plains  were  famous  for  fertility,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  their  wheat-harvests.  At  an  early  period, 
after  the  Doric  conquest,  M.  rose  to  power  and  opulence. 
Its  chief  cities  were  Messene,  Metlione,  and  Pylos.  It 
is  noted  chiefly  for  its  two  wars  with  Sparta,  known  as 
the  Messenian  Wars:  the  first  (according  to  the  common 
chronology)  B.c.  143  to  724;  the  second  b.c.  685  to  668. 
In  both  wars  the  Messenians  were  defeated,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  a  great  part  of  them  emigrated  to  Sicily, 
where  they  took  possession  of  Zancle,  which  then  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Messana,  the  present  Messina.  After 
300  years,  Epaminondas  invited  their  descendants  back 
to  Greece,  and  they  joyfully  responded  to  his  invitation. 

_ _ M.  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  noma^chies  of  the  modern 

kingdom  of  Greece. 

MESSERYE,  Nathaniel:  soldier  and  ship-builder: 
b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  died  1758,  June.  He  was  lieut.- 
col.  of  the  regt.,  under  Col.  Moore,  which  in  1744-5  New 
Hampshire  furnished  to  aid  in  the  siege  of  Louisburg, 
oil  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  point  expedi- 
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tions  had  been  sent  to  prey  upon  the  commercial  and 
fishing  interests  of  the  colonies.  M.  was  the  trusted  and 
valiant  leader  of  the  N.  H.  soldiers  in  the  defense  of  Fort 
Edward  and  the  attack  on  Crown  Point.  In  1758  he 
started  with  the  second  expedition  against  Louisburg, 
but  before  reaching  the  scene  of  operations  was  stricken 
with  small-pox  and  died.  His  son,  George,  held  vari¬ 
ous  govt,  offices  in  N.  H.  and  Mass.,  refused  to  join  the 
patriots  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  and  in  1777 
sailed  for  England. 

MESSIAH,  n.  mZs-si'd  [Heb.  mashiach ,  anointed — from 
mashach,  to  anoint] :  Christ,  the  Anointed;  the  Savior. 
Messi'ahship,  n.  the  office  of  the  Messiah.  Messianic, 
a.  mZs'si-dn'ik,  pertaining  to  the  Messiah.  Messias,  n. 
mSs-si'ds,  the  Messiah. — Messiah ,  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
Christos ,  the  Anointed,  designates,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  mighty  leader,  deliverer,  and  Savior,  the  promised 
One  from  God — of  whose  coming  the  Hebrew  nation  was 
expectant  through  many  ages.  In  the  later  Jewish  his¬ 
tory,  when  the  nation  was  bowed  under  a  foreign  and 
heathen  yoke,  the  Messiah  was  looked  and  longed  for, 
not  only  to  restore  their  country  to  the  power  and  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  but  even,  by 
compelling  the  Gentiles  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  theocratic  people,  to  raise  it  to  the  summit  of  uni¬ 
versal  dominion.  The  oldest  biblical  records  in  their 
Messianic  indications  refer  rather  to  the  high  degree  of 
prosperity  which  the  chosen  people  were  to  expect  for 
themselves  under  Messiah’s  reign.  This  expectation, 
already  visible  in  the  Abrahamidse,  appeared  as  for  a 
moment  to  have  realized  itself  in  the  conquest  of  Ca¬ 
naan;  but  the  subsequent,  often  disastrous  wars  (in  the 
period  of  the  4  Judges’  and  of  Saul),  as  well  as  the  inter¬ 
nal  feuds  and  dissensions  of  the  Hebrews  themselves, 
left  it  in  fact  unfulfilled.  Nevertheless,  the  hope  of  the 
appearance  of  the  M.  had  rooted  itself  strongly  in  the 
people,  and,  during  the  glorious  and  peaceful  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  had  so  grown  and  enlarged,  that 
even  after  the  secession  of  Israel  from  Judah,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  momentous  ages  that  elapsed  until  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  it  was  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  that  God  would  raise  up  a  ‘  branch  from  the 
stem  of  David’  as  the  M.,  the  founder  of  the  national 
prosperity,  and  the  brijiger-in  of  the  all-embracing  theo¬ 
cratic  sovereignty.  That  branch  was  declared  to  be 
‘the  anointed  of  the  Lord,’  and,  since  David  applied  that 
epithet  to  himself,  the  Jews  transferred  it  to  the  deliv¬ 
erer  whom  they  expected,  and  called  him  ‘  Son  of  David.’ 
The  prophetic  writings  contain  many  such  allusions  to 
the  M.,  whose  coming  was  expected  shortly,  and  even 
during  the  time  of  the  generation  then  living,  whose 
birthplace,  in  congruity  with  his  Davidic  descent,  was 
announced  to  be  Bethlehem,  and  who,  it  was  believed, 
was  to  be  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  God.  These 
prophetic  allusions  are  commonly  termed  Messianic 
Prophecies.  Together  with  such  expectations  the  propli- 
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ets  associated  the  idea  of  a  forerunner  (Elijah,  Jere¬ 
miah,  or  Moses),  whose  function  was  to  prepare  the 
people  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  The  coming 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  period 
of  severe  misfortune  and  bitter  sorrows,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  the  reconciliation  of  the  people  with  God 
(Is.  i.  25,  etc.;  Joel  iii.;  Dan.  ix.;  Zech.  xiii.).  These 
sorrows  are  called  the  woes  of  the  Messiah:  they  are 
minutely  described  in  the  second  book  of  Esdras — an 
apocryphal  work.  Hence  sprang  up  and  became  diffused 
among  the  Jews  the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  who,  by 
enduring  grief  and  shame,  should  make  atonement  for 
the  people,  and  reconcile  them  with  God.  This  conception 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  picture  in  the  second 
Isaiah  (lii.  and  liii.)  of  a  ‘servant  of  God,’  which,  in 
fact,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  distinct  prophecy 
of  the  Savior.  Hence  the  step  further  of  considering  the 
Messiah  an  offering  and  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  was  an  easy  one;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  step 
seems  not  to  have  been  taken  by  the  nation  at  large,  who 
were  dazzled  by  the  expected  glory,  so  that  their  eyes 
failed  to  see  their  Messiah  as  the  ‘Man  of  Sorrows’  so 
wondrously  portrayed  by  Isaiah.  It  is  singular  that  no 
trace  of  this  part  of  the  prophetic  view  is  found  in  the 
Apocrypha.  The  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  was  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  live  forever  (Jn.  xii.  34);  therefore  a 
crucified  Savior  was  a  stumbling-block  to  them  (I  Cor. 
i.  23),  and  even  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  did  not 
comprehend  his  allusions  to  his  death,  and  their  faith  in 
him  as  the  Messiah  was  long  dim  and  doubtful.  In  fact, 
this  popular  form  of  the  Messianic  belief  of  the  Jews — 
accordant  with  their  national  pride  as  God’s  chosen  peo¬ 
ple — was  the  very  reason  why  they  failed  to  recognize 
.Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  In  the  later  Judaism  (as  it  shows 
itself  in  the  Talmud),  the  conceptions  of  the  Messiah 
are  rich  in  singularities.  It  was  believed  that  the  true 
Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  would  be  preceded  by  another 
Messiah,  a  son  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  or  Ephraim,  who 
should  suffer  death  for  men  as  a  sin-offering.  Century 
after  century,  the  Jews  have  expected  the  glorious  Mes¬ 
siah;  and  repeatedly  have  they  risen  and  placed  them¬ 
selves  under  the  standard  of  dreamers,  fanatics,  and 
impostors,  who  took  to  themselves  the  sacred  name;  e.g., 
Bar-Cochba  (q.v.)  in  the  2d  c.;  one  Moses  in  the  Isle 
of  Candia  in  the  5th  c.;  one  Julian  in  Palestine  in  the 
6th  e.;  several  in  Persia,  and  Arabia  in  the  12th  e.;  and, 
as  late  as  the  18th  e.,  Sabatai  Zevi,  in  Aleppo.  Even  yet, 
the  hope  of  a  Messiah  is  not  dead  in  the  hearts  of  the 
strict  Talmudistic  Jews. 

An  important  side  light  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah 
is  afforded  by  a  study  of  the  theology  of  the  Samaritans, 
who  claim  to  hold  the  Messianic  doctrine  in  its  primitive 
form,  uncolored  by  foreign  influence  on  later  Jewish 
history,  and  by  the  unconscious  distortions  of  Christian 
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interpretation.  Practically  the  entire  prophetic  basis  of 
the  Messianic  hope  as  interpreted  by  their  present  high 
priest,  Jacob  ben  Aaron,  is  Deut.  xviii.  15-22.  According 
to  their  belief,  the  Messiah  is  in  no  sense  a  Son  of  God, 
but  a  prophet  raised  up  from  among  the  people,  and  like 
unto  his  brethren,  and  to  Moses.  Whether  he  is  to  come 
of  the  priestly  line  is  disputed,  but  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  be  a  ruler.  He  is  not  to  end  the  sacrifices,  which 
are  held  to  have  their  own  significance;  and  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Passover,  which  is  still  maintained,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  after  the  Messiah  comes.  There 
appears  in  their  doctrine  no  apparent  element  of  vicarious 
sacrifice.  The  Samaritan  high  priest  set  forth  these 
views  in  articles  in  the  Open  Court,  in  1907,  May  and 
Sep.,  but  the  Samaritan  theory,  while  it  may  serve  as  a 
check  upon  too  free  an  interpretation,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  certainly  presenting  the  original  form  of  the 
Jewish  Messianic  hope. 

The  crucial  question  of  theology,  however,  is  not  the 
form  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  was  held  by 
the  Jews.  All  rational  students  of  Scripture,  whether 
‘orthodox’  or  ‘heterodox,’  now  admit  that  its  growth  was 
gradual,  and  that  it  acquired  precision  and  definiteness 
of  outline  in  the  course  of  ages,  from  its  first  rude  phase, 
among  the  pastoral  princes  of  the  Syrian  wilderness, 
down  to  that  sublime,  yet  shadowy  personality — the 
Man  of  Sorrows — that  continually  recurs  to  the  vision  of 
the  post-exitic  Isaiah  (xl.-lxv.).  The  grand  question  is: 
Was  this  doctrine  essentially  a  divine  inspiration,  an 
objective  truth  of  God,  or  only  a  lofty  conception  of 
the  religious  soul?  The  rationalistic  theologians  maintain 
— and  endeavor  to  prove  by  analytic  examination  of  the 
Gospels — that  Jesus  assumed  the  dignity  of  Messiah  to 
accommodate  himself  to  a  rooted  conception  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  partly  because  he  himself  believed  it — a 
conclusion,  it  is  said,  at  which  he  might  arrive  quite 
honestly,  since  he  felt  that  the  spiritual  truth  which  he 
brought  to  men  was  the  real  and  only  power  of  the 
‘kingdom  of  God,’  and  that  therefore  he  was  justified  in 
applying  to  himself  all  that  was  said  (tropically)  by  the 
prophetic  poets  in  times  of  old  concerning  him  who 
should  usher  in  this  ‘golden  age’  of  the  world’s  faith. 
The  great  mass  of  orthodox  theologians,  on  the  other 
hand,  accepting  the  New  Testament  as  presenting  in 
essentially  accurate  form  the  simple  truth  concerning  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  regarding  the  so-called  Messianic  proph¬ 
ecies  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  revelation  of  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  growing  ideal  whose  inception  and  preserva-* 
tion  may  truly  be  called  inspired,  and  which  found  no 
adequate  fulfillment  in  any  man’s  hope  of  the  prophetic 
authors  than  that  revealed  ‘in  the  fulness  of  time’  in 
Jesus  Christ,  repudiate  the  principle  of  accommodation, 
or  even  spiritual  application,  and  try  to  show  that  the 
Savior  accepted  the  Messianic  prophecies  as  literally  and 
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exclusively  applicable  to  him.  The  historico-spiritual 
school,  represented  in  Germany  by  men  like  Neander, 
Rothe,  Tholuck,  etc. — and  in  England  and  America,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  by  the  divines  of  the  ‘Broad  Church’ 
party — occupy  a  middle  position,  yet  not  so  strictly  a 
compromise  between,  as  a  combination  of,  these  two 
extremes:  with  the  rationalists,  they  hold  that  the  Old 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  was  gradually  devel¬ 
oped,  contains  many  human  elements,  and  might  not 
necessarily  have  implied  a  knowledge  of  the  historical 
Jesus  on  the  part  of  those  who  announce  it;  with  the 
‘orthodox,’  on  the  other  hand,  they  assert  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  the  expression  of  a  fact,  not  of  a  sentiment — 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  actually  the  Son  of  God,  the 
appointed  Messiah,  and  that  in  him  the  so-called  Mes¬ 
sianic  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  a  far  higher  sense  than 
ever  the  prophets  could  have  dreamed.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  rationalists  interpret  the  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah  as  essentially  a  subjective  religious  idea;  while 
the  orthodox  and  the  historico -spiritual  school  hold  that 
the  doctrine  was  the  expression  of  a  divine  fact — the 
substance  of  a  heavenly  faith. 

Increasingly,  however,  the  tendency  grows  of  interpret¬ 
ing  the  Messianic  mission  of  Jesus  in  terms  of  world- 
relationships.  What  Jesus  did  which  belonged  to  a  single 
age  is  held  to  be  subordinate  in  importance  to  that  which 
he  continues  to  do.  The  view  of  the  opening  verses  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  the  earthly  ministry  of 
Jesus  reveals  only  that  ‘which  Jesus  began  both  to  do 
and  to  preach,’  and  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  the  real 
and  essential  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  that  of  his  power  to 
reproduce  the  Christlike  character  in  men  of  every  gen¬ 
eration,  leads  to  a  shifting  of  emphasis  from  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  to  Jesus  as  the  Savior  of  the 
world.  The  local,  the  national,  the  incidental,  however 
true  and  in  their  time  important,  grow  relatively  less 
before  the  essential,  the  permanent  and  the  universal. 
Under  the  influence  of  convictions  such  as  these,  the 
Christian  conception  of  the  Messiah  grows  broader  than 
that  from  which  the  idea  was  derived;  and  he  who  was 
born  King  of  the  Jews  is  considered  as  the  desire  of  all 
nations. 

MESSIEURS,  n.  plu.  mes'yerz  [F.  plu.  of  monsieur ]: 
sirs;  gentlemen;  contracted  Messrs,  mes'erz,  which  is 
used  as  the  plu.  of  Mr.;  put  before  the  designations  of 
firms  or  commercial  houses  that  conduct  their  business 
under  more  than  one  name,  when  speaking  of  them  or 
addressing  them  by  letter,  as  Messrs.  Wm.  Blackwood  & 
Sons,  Messrs.  T.  B.  Campbell  &  Co.  See  Master. 

MESSINA,  mes-se'na:  province  in  n.e.  Sicily,  separated 
from  the  mainland  of  Italy  by  the  Strait  of  Messina — a 
separation  attributed  to  an  earthquake  before  the  historic 
period.  The  province  includes  the  Lipari  Islands;  its 
Sicilian  coast  is  on  the  Ionian  Sea;  and  Mt.  Etna  marks 
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its  s.w.  boundary.  Area  1,768  sq.m.  Pop.  (1901)  543,- 
809.  See  Sicily. 

MESSI'NA:  city  of  Sicily,  cliief  town  of  the  province 
of  Messina;  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  important 
cities  of  the  island;  charmingly  situated  on  the  Strait  of 
Messina,  encircled  by  a  zone  of  abrupt  conical  rocks, 
commanding  a  view  of  Calabria.  The  town  is  inclosed  by 
old  walls,  and  has  several  fine  squares  and  wide  lava- 
paved  streets.  The  harbor,  formed  by  a  projecting  tongue 
of  land  curved  in  the  form  of  a  sickle  (whence  its  primi¬ 
tive  name,  Zancle — Gr.  sickle:  see  Messenia),  is  about 
4  m.  in  circumference,  and  can  contain  a  thousand  ships; 
it  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  six  forts;  the  depth  is 
sufficient  to  admit  vessels  of  large  size;  and  the  quays 
are  spacious.  The  trade  of  Messina,  chiefly  in  silk,  oil, 
wine,  coral,  fruits,  linseed,  fish,  etc.,  though  less  extensive 
than  formerly,  is  still  an  important  source  of  wealth  to 
Sicily.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  and  woolen  manu¬ 
factures,  hardwares,  and  other  colonial  products.  The 
damasks  and  satins  of  Messina  are  excellent,  and  the 
fisheries  important.  Messina  has  steamboat  communica¬ 
tion  with  Naples,  Marseille,  and  Malta.  In  the  15th  c., 
Messina  was  a  renowned  seat  of  learning;  and  in  the  16th 
c.  a  famous  school  of  painting  was  founded  there  by 
Pelidoro  da  Caravaggio.  In  modern  times,  it  has  under¬ 
gone  terrible  vicissitudes,  having  been  ruthlessly  bom¬ 
barded  by  the  royal  forces  on  several  occasions  during 
the  war  of  independence  1848.  Pop.  (1901)  149,778. 

MESSI'NA,  Strait  of  [It.  Faro  di  Messina;  Lat. 
Mamertinum  f return]:  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  22  m.  in 
length,  and  2£  to  10  m.  wide.  A  strong  current  runs 
through  the  strait,  which  is  of  great  depth.  See  Scylla 
AND  CHARYBDIS. 

MESSMER,  Sebastian  Gebhard,  d.d.,  d.c.l.:  American 
Roman  Catholic  prelate:  b.  Goldach,  Switzerland,  1847, 
Aug.  29.  He  attended  the  high  school  at  Rorschach  and 
later  the  College  of  Saint  George  near  Saint  Gall,  after¬ 
ward  entering  the  University  at  Innsbruck,  Austria.  Or¬ 
dained  a  priest  1871,  July  23,  he  landed  in  New  York  the 
following  October  and  was  appointed  professor  of  theol¬ 
ogy  in  Seton  Hall  College,  ^retaining  the  position  until 
1889,  in  which  year  he  became  professor  of  canon  law  at 
the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  On  Dec.  14, 
1891,  he  was  preconized  bishop  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  being 
consecrated  1892,  Mar.  27,  and  assuming  charge  of  his 
diocese  1892,  Apr.  7,  He  was  elevated  to  the  arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1903,  Dec.  10,  and  on  Feb. 
10,  1904,  took  possession  of  his  new  see.  Archbishop 
Messmer  has  been  actively  interested  in  the  Western  Sum¬ 
mer  School,  and  recently  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  socialism,  upon  which  subject  he  has  delivered 
public  lectures.  He  is  the  author  of  Praxis  Synodalis 
(1883),  and  Spinago’s  Method  (1901),  etc.  In  1904, 
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Nov.,  Pope  Pius  X.  sent  the  pallium  to  Archbishop 
Messmer. 

MESSUAGE,  n.  mes’swdj  [OF.  mesuage — from  mid.  L. 
mesuagium,  a  manor-house — from  L.  mansus,  a  residence 
— from  maned,  I  remain,  I  abide]:  in  law,  a  dwelling- 
house  and  offices,  with  the  land  attached;  a  tenement. 

MESTEE,  n.  mes’te,  or  Mustee,  n.  mus’te  [Sp.  mes¬ 
tizo,  mongrel:  see  next  entry]:  in  the  W.  I.,  a  person  of 
mixed  breed;  offspring  of  a  white  and  a  quadroon. 

MESTIZO,  n.  mes-te’zo,  also  Mestino  [Sp.  mestizo ; 
OF.  mestis,  of  a  mixed  race — from  L.  mixtus,  mixed]:  in 
Mexico,  Central  and  S.  America,  the  offspring  of  a  Span¬ 
iard,  or  a  creole,  and  a  native  Indian.  The  female  form 
is  Mestiza.  The  offspring  of  an  Indian  father  and  a 
mestiza  is  called  mestizo-claro ;  of  a  mulatto  and  mestiza, 
a  chino ;  of  a  negro  and  mestiza,  a  mulatto-oscuro. 

MESTEE,  mes’trd:  town  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Ven¬ 
ice,  5  m.  n.w.  of  the  city  of  Venice,  on  the  margin  of  a 
lagoon.  There  are  many  villas  around  the  town,  which 
has  a  considerable  transit-trade.  Pop.  4,500. 

MET,  pt.  and  pp.  of  Meet.  See  Meet  2. 

META,  met’d  [Gr.]:  a  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  beyond;  after;  over;  a  change  or  transference. 

META,  ma’td:  a  river  of  South  America,  which  has  its 
rise  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  Mountains  near 
Bogota  in  Colombia.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
small  mountain  streams,  which  unite  about  40  miles 
southeast  of  Bogota;  then  flows  east-northeast  into  the 
Orinoco;  a  course  of  about  500  miles. 

METABASIS,  n.  me-tab’a-sis  [Gr.  metabasis,  a  transi¬ 
tion — from  meta,  beyond;  baino,  I  go]:  in  rhet.,  a  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  thing  to  another;  transition. 

MEIABOLA,  n.  me-tab’o-la  [Gr.  metabole,  change — 
from  meta,  beyond;  bole,  a  casting]:  a  change  of  some 
sort,  as  Lf  air,  time,  or  disease. 

METABOLIC,  a.  met’d-bol’ik  [Gr.  metdbole,  change — * 
from  meta,  beyond;  ballo,  I  throw]:  pertaining  to  change 
or  affinity;  applied  to  chemical  changes  occurring  in  liv¬ 
ing  bodies.  Metabolism,  n.  me-tab’o-lizm,  the  process  of 
change  which  food-stuffs  undergo  in  the  body.  Metabolic 
force,  vital  affinity. 

METABOLISM:  this  term  is  used  to  express  the  sum 
of  the  chemical  changes  occurring  in  the  animal  body 
and  includes  anabolism,  or  assimilation,  and  katabolism, 
or  disintegration.  In  perfect  equilibrium  these  two  proc¬ 
esses  exactly  balance  each  other,  the  amount  taken  in 
and  utilized  by  the  economy  equalling  the  amount  of 
waste  thrown  off.  When  the  latter  is  in  excess  the  body 
emaciates;  when  the  intake  exceeds  the  output  weight 
increases.  In  youth  the  anabolic  processes  predominate, 
in  old  age  the  katabolic,  while  in  the  healthy  adult  there 
is  metabolic  equilibrium.  Anabolism  is  the  continuatio: 
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of  digestion,  the  appropriation  by  the  tissues  and  organs 
of  the  nutritive  materials  prepared  for  assimilation  in 
the  digestive  tract.  Katabolism  is  the  beginning  of  ex¬ 
cretion,  the  casting  out  from  the  tissues  and  organs  of 
the  used-up  and  now  poisonous  materials — the  ashes  of 
the  animal  machine.  The  disorders  of  metabolism  are 
those  diseases  in  which  the  nutritive  processes  are  mani¬ 
festly  at  fault;  such  are  gout,  diabetes  mellitus^  and 
obesity  (q.v.). 

METABOLISM,  n.  me-tab'o-lizm  [Ger.  metal) olismus]: 
in  theol.,  a  term  coined  by  Riickert  to  describe  the  doc¬ 
trinal  views  of  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Irenaeus  on  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  They  stand  midway  between  transub- 
stantiation  and  the  merely  symbolical  view,  and  *hold 
fast  to  an  objective  union  of  the  sensible  with  the  super¬ 
sensible. 

METACARPAL,  a.  met'a-kar'pdl  [Gr.  meta,  beyond; 
karpos,  the  wrist]:  pertaining  to  the  part  of  the  hand 
between  the  wrist  and  the  fingers.  Met'acarpus,  n. 
-kdr'pus,  the  long  bones  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

METACENTRE,  n.  met’ a- sen' ter  [Gr.  meta,  beyond; 
kentron,  the  centre]:  a  certain  point  in  a  floating  body, 
on  the  position  of  which  the  stability  of  the  body  de¬ 
pends.  See  Hydrostatics. 

MET  ACETONE,  n.  me-tas' e-ton  [Gr.  meta,  change, 
and  Eng.  acetone ]:  a  colorless  liquid  of  a  pleasant  odor, 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  sugar  or  starch  and 
quicklime. 

METACHRONISM,  n.  me-tak' ron-izm  [Gr.  meta,  be¬ 
yond;  chronos,  time]:  an  error  in  chronology  by  placing 
an  event  after  its  real  time. 

METACliRO'SIS:  the  change  of  color  brought  about 
in  the  surface  of  certain  animals,  either  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily,  to  make  them  conform  to  their  surround¬ 
ings.  It  is  exhibited  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  as  a 
protective  device,  especially  in  cuttlefishes,  caterpillars, 
various  amphibians,  especially  frogs,  and  certain  lizards, 
notably  the  chameleons.  The  dark  pigment  to  which  the 
brown  or  gray  colors  of  metachroie  caterpillars  are  due 
is  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  outer  skin,  while  the  green 
coloring  matter  is  found  in  the  underlying  fat;  and,  as 
Carpenter  says,  experiments  have  shown  that  the  presence 
or  absence  of  both  kinds  of  pigment  is  determined  by 
the  surrounding  objects  through  the  quality  of  the  light 
reflected  from  them,  the  suppression  of  the  superficial 
dark  pigment  allowing  the  deeper  green  to  show  through 
the  skin,  and  thus  give  its  hue  to  the  caterpillar.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  formation  of  the  dark  pigment  is 
hindered  by  the  action  of  certain  yellow  rays  which  are 
absorbed  by  dark  objects,  but  reflected  from  green  leaves 
and  shoots. 

The  process  of  change  in  squids,  frogs,  etc.,  through 
nervous  and  muscular  control  of  pigment  sacs,  called 
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chromatophores,  is  somewhat  different,  and  is  explained 
in  the  article  Chameleon.  The  power  possessed  by  these 
animals  of  adapting  their  color  to  their  surroundings 
must  be  of  great  value  in  ensuring  preservation  from 
enemies.  Consult:  Beddard,  Animal  Coloration  (1892). 

METAGE,  n.  me'taj  [from  Mete,  which  see]:  meas¬ 
urement  of  coal;  the  price  of  measuring. 

METAGENESIS,  n.  met'a-jen' e-sis  [Gr.  meta,  beyond; 
genesis ,  a  beginning]:  the  changes  of  form  which  the 
representative  of  a  species  undergoes  in  passing,  by  a 
series  of  successively  generated  individuals,  from  the 
egg  to  the  perfect  or  imago  state;  the  succession  of  in¬ 
dividuals  which  present  the  same  form  only  at  every 
alternate  generation;  alternate  generation.  Metagenetic, 
a.  met'a-je-net'ilc,  pertaining  to  metagenesis;  referring 
to  the  production  of  changes  in  a  species  after  its  first 
origin,  as  it  goes  on  to  a  more  perfect  state. 

MET  AGRAMMATISM,  n.  met'a-grdm'ma-tizm  [Gr. 
meta,  beyond;  gramma,  a  letter]:  the  change  or  trans¬ 
position  of  the  letters  of  a  name  into  such  a  position  as 
to  express  sense  in  relation  to  the  person  named;  also 
called  anagrammatism. 

METAGRAPHY,  a.  me'tag'ra-fi  [Gr.  meta,  beyond, 
change;  grapho,  I  write]:  the  art  or  act  of  rendering 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  one  language  into  the  pos¬ 
sible  equivalents  of  another,  so  as  to  express  the  words 
of  the  one  by  the  letters  of  the  other  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as,  expressing  Hebrew  characters  by  English  let¬ 
ters;  transliteration.  Metagraphic,  a.  met'a-grafilc,  of 
or  pertaining  to. 

METAKINESIS.  See  Kinesis. 

METAL,  n.  met'dl  [F.  metal,  a  metal — from  L.  metaV- 
lum;  Gr.  metal' Ion,  a  mine  whence  metals  are  dug,  a 
metal — lit.,  any  hard  stuff  or  material  out  of  a  mine]: 
a  body,  such  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  etc.,  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  lustre,  its  opacity,  its  conductivity  of 
heat  and  electricity,  its  fusibility,  etc.  (see  Metallurgy; 
Metals — Non-Metals);  broken  stones  used  for  roads; 
broken  glass  for  the  melting-pot.  In  her.,  the  ‘metals’  in 
use  are  gold  and  silver,  known  as  or  and  argent.  The 
field  of  the  escutcheon  and  the  charges  which  it  bears 
may  be  of  metal  as  well  as  of  color:  and  it  is  a  rule  of 
blazon  that  metal  should  not  be  placed  on  metal,  nor 
color  on  color:  Y.  to  cover,  as  a  road,  with  broken  stones; 
to  make  up  or  mend  a  road  with  broken  stones.  Metal¬ 
ling,  imp.:  N.  met'al-ing,  the  act  of  forming  the  surface 
of  a  road  with  broken  stones.  Metalled,  a.  met'dld,  cov¬ 
ered  or  laid  over  with  broken  stones,  as  a  public  road. 
Metallic,  a.  me-taVik,  pertaining  to  metals;  like  a 
metal;  consisting  of  metal.  Met'allize,  v.  -iz,  to  render 
metallic;  to  cover  or  impregnate  with  metal.  Met'alliz- 
ing,  imp.  Met'allized,  pp.  -izd.  Metallization,  n. 
met'dl-li-zd'shun,  the  process  of  forming  into  a  metal. 
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Metallist,  n.  met'al-ist,  a  worker  in  metal.  Metals,  n. 
plu.  the  rails  on  the  permanent  way  of  a  railway.  Met'- 
aline,  n.  -in,  metallic  compound  used  instead  of  oil  or 
grease  as  a  lubricant  for  machinery;  invented  1870. 
Metal-refiner,  a  smelter  of  ores;  one  who  separates 
copper,  lead,  or  other  metal,  from  the  dross  or  refuse  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  The  perfect  or  noble  metals,  those 
which  are  not  easily  oxidized,  as  platinum,  gold,  and 
silver.  The  base  or  imperfect  metals,  those  which 
readily  combine  with  oxygen,  as  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin, 
and  zinc.  Muntz  metal,  munts  [after  the  inventor]:  an 
alloy  made  into  sheets,  used  for  sheathing  ships  and  for 
other  purposes,  consisting  of  50  per  cent,  of  copper,  41 
of  zinc,  and  4  of  lead;  also  said  to  be  60  parts  of  copper 
and  40  of  zinc.  Metallic  currency,  the  coins  forming 
the  circulating  medium  of  a  country.  White  metal, 
German  or  nickel  silver. 

METAL.  See  Mettle. 

METALEPSIS,  n.  met' a-lep' sis  [Gr.  meta,  beyond; 
lepsis,  a  receiving  or  taking]:  in  rhet.,  the  union  of  two 
or  more  figures  of  speech  of  different  kinds  in  the  same 
word.  Met'alep'tic,  a.  -lep'tiTc,  or  Met'alep'tical,  a. 
-ti-kal,  pertaining  to  a  metalepsis;  transverse;  transposed. 
Met'alep'tically,  ad.  - Tcal-i . 

METALLIFEROUS,  a.  met' al-if' er-us  [L.  metallum,  a 
metal;  fero,  I  produce]:  producing  or  yielding  metals, 
as  strata  or  districts. 

METALLIFORM,  a.  me-tdl'l-fawrm  [L.  metallum ,  a 
metal;  forma ,  shape]:  in  the  form  of  metals;  like  metal. 

METALLINE,  a.  met'al-ln  [L.  metallum ,  metal  (see 
Metal)]:  consisting  of  metal;  impregnated  with  metal. 

METALLOCHROMES,  n.  plu.  me-tal'lo-kromz  [Gr. 
metallon,  a  mine  whence  metals  are  dug;  chroma ,  color]: 
the  beautiful  prismatic  tints  produced  by  depositing  a 
film  of  peroxide  of  lead  on  polished  steel  by  electrolytic 
action. 

METALLOGRAPHY,  n.  met'al-og'ra-fi  [Gr.  metallon , 
a  mine;  grapho,  I  write]:  a  treatise  on  metals  or  metallic 
substances. 

METALLOID,  n.  met'al-oyd  [Gr.  metallon,  a  mine; 
eidos,  a  form]:  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  non- 
metallie  inflammable  bodies,  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.; 
also  applied  to  all  the  non-metallic  elements  (see  Metals 
— Non-Metals).  Met'alloid,  a.,  or  Met'alloid'al,  a. 
-oyd'dl,  having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  metal. 

METALLURGY,  n.  met'al-er'ji  [OF.  metallurgie,  a 
search  for  metal — from  Gr.  metallourgos,  mining,  work¬ 
ing  in  metals — from  metallon,  a  mine,  a  metal;  ergon, 
work]:  the  art  of  obtaining  metals  from  their  ores;  the 
art  of  working  metals.  Met'allur'gic,  a.  -er'jlk,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  art  of  working  metals.  Met'allur'gist, 
n.  ~nsst?  one  whose  occupation  is  to  work  in  metals. 
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METALLURGY:  art  of  extracting  metals  from  their 
ores.  The  operations  are  partly  mechanical  and  partly 
chemical.  Those  processes  which  depend  principally 
on  chemical  reactions  for  their  results  have  reference 
chiefly  to  the  roasting  and  smelting  of  ores:  see  titles 
of  the  different  metals.  But  there  are  certain  prelimi¬ 
nary  operations  of  a  mechanical  kind  which  metallic 
ores  undergo,  such  as  crushing,  jigging,  washing,  etc., 
which  are  here  described,  as  they  are  essentially  the 
same  for  the  ores  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  zinc,  and  in¬ 
deed  most  of  the  metals.  (For  Iron,  see  that  title.) 

Ores  are  first  broken  with  hammers  into  pieces  of  con¬ 
venient  size  for  crushing  or  stamping.  Waste  materials, 
such  as  pieces  of  rock,  spar,  etc.,  which  always  accom¬ 
pany  ore,  are  as  far  as  possible  picked  out  by  hand,  and 
the  ore  itself  is  arranged  in  sorts  according  to  its  purity. 
Various  kinds  of  apparatus,  such  as  riddles,  sieves,  etc., 
are  then  used  for  separating  it  into  different  sizes,  to 
secure  a  uniform  strain  on  the  crushing  machinery. 

Figs.  1  and  2  represent  one  of  the  most  approved 
forms  of  a  crushing-mill.  The  ore  is  raised  in  small 
wagons,  a,  to  the  platform  b,  where  it  is  ready  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  crushing-rollers  r  through  the  opening  c. 
These  rollers  are  mounted  in  a  strong  iron  frame,  held 
together  by  wrought-iron  bars,  and  bolted  to  strong 
beams.  Their  distance  apart  is  regulated  by  the  lever 
d,  to  which  a  weight  e  is  attached.  The  bearings  of  the 
rollers  slide  in  grooves,  so  that,  when  any  extra  pressure 
is  put  upon  them  by  a  large  or  hard  piece  of  ore,  the 


Fig.  1. — Ore  Mill: 

End  view  of  the  crushing-rollers,  sieves,  and  bucket-wheel. 


lever  rises,  and  allows  the  space  between  the  rollers  to 
widen.  Tne  crushed  ore  falls  upon  a  series  of  sieves,/, 
which  arc  made  to  vibrate.  These  have  meshes  increas- 
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ing  in  fineness  as  they  descend;  and  the  upper  two  are 
so  wide  that  pieces  of  ore  too  large  to  pass  through  them 


i 


Fig.  2.— Ore  Mill : 

Side  view  of  the  crushing-rollers,  sieves,  and  bucket-wheel. 

are  conducted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  bucket-wheel 
g,  and  raised  again  to  the  platform,  to  be  recruslied. 
The  lower  four  sieves  separate  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  crushed  ore  into  different  degrees  of  fineness,  and  it 
is  collected  in  the  pits  h. 


Fig.  3. — Jigging-sieve. 


Instead  of  crushing-rollers,  sometimes  a  stamping-mill 
is  used,  especially  for  tin  ores,  which  require  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  fine  powder.  The  stamping-mill  consists  of  a 
series  of  upright  shafts  with  a  weighty  piece  of  iron  at 
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the  bottom  of  each.  They  are  raised  by  means  of  an 
axle  with  projecting  cams,  and  then,  falling  by  their  own 
weight,  act  like  hammers. 

After  being  crushed  the  ore  is  washed  and  sifted  on  a 
jigging-sieve.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  is  shown  in 
fig.  3.  The  ore  is  placed  on  the  table  a,  from  which  the 
sieve  b  is  filled.  It  is  then  immersed  in  a  tub  of  water 
c,  and  a  jigging  motion  communicated  to  it  by  a  work¬ 
man  alternately  raising  and  lowering  the  handle  cl.  This 
effects  two  purposes — it  washes  the  ore,  and  it  separates 
the  material  into  two  layers:  the  upper  consists  of  the 
lighter  spar  and  other  impurities,  which  are  raked  off; 
and  the  lower  consists  of  the  heavier  and  purer  portions 
of  the  ore,  which  are  now  ready  for  the  roasting  furnace. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub  there 
must  be  a  quantity  of  more  or  less  valuable  ore,  which, 
from  its  fineness,  has  fallen  through  the  sieve.  This  is 
called  sludge  or  slime;  and  the  minute  particles  of  ore 
that  it  contains  are  recovered  either  by  simply  forming  an 
incline  on  the  ground,  and  washing  it  with  a  current  of 
water,  or  by  using  an  inclined  table,  such  as  is  shown  in 
fig.  4,  called  a  sleeping -table.  Ore  which  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  powder  at  the  stamping-mill,  as  well  as  slime, 
is  washed  by  this  apparatus.  The  material  is  put  into 
the  chest  a,  which  is  placed  in  a  sloping  position,  and  is 
supplied  with  water  on  turning  the  stop-cock  b.  The 
current  carries  the  contents  of  the  chest  through  the 
opening  at  the  bottom,  and  spreads  it,  with  the  aid  of 


Fig.  4. — Sleeping-table. 

a  series  of  stops,  or  small  bits  of  wood,  c,  over  the  surface 
of  the  table  d.  A  stream  of  water  is  then  kept  flowing 
over  the  table  till  all  the  earthy  impurities  are  carried 
down  into  the  trough  e,  the  pure  particles  of  the  ore  re¬ 
maining,  by  reason  of  their  greater  specific  gravity,  near 
the  top  of  the  table,  whence  they  are  removed  to  be 
smelted.  Sometimes  the  table  is  suspended  by  chains, 
and  receives  a  succession  of  blbws  at  the  top  from  a 
buffer ,  moved  by  cams  on  the  same  principle  as  the  stamp¬ 
ing-mill.  This  arrangement  is  found  of  great  advantage 
in  dressing  very  poor  ores. 

The  variety  of  machinery  and  apparatus  used  in  dress¬ 
ing  ores  is  very  great,  and  they  pass  under  different 
names,  but  they  all  are  very  similar  in  principle. 


METALS— METAMERISM. 

MET'ALS — NON-METALS:  in  chemistry,  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  elements  (see  Element).  (For 
each  metal,  see  its  title.)  In  general,  those  elements 
whose  oxides  give  rise  to  bases  (q.v.)  arre  called  metals, 
whereas  those  oxides  which  produce  acids  are  derived 
from  non-metals.  This  division  is  very  convenient  and 
corresponds  rather  closely  with  differences  in  the  physical 
properties  of  the  elements  in  question,  but  the  classifica¬ 
tion  into  metals  and  non-metals  is,  in  many  cases,  purely 
arbitrary.  It  is  retained  for  its  practical  convenience. 
Usually  metals  are  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  char¬ 
acteristic  lustre.  This  is  not  exhibited  by  certain  metals 
when  they  are  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  but  it  comes 
out  when  the  powder  is  rubbed  by  a  burnisher.  A  few 
non-metals  also  have  a  lustre.  The  metals  are,  as  a  rule, 
good  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity.  Silver  shows 
this  property  to  the  most  marked  extent,  whereas  anti¬ 
mony  is  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  list.  The  melting  point 
of  the  metals  is  relatively  high.  Mercury  melts  at  — 40° 
C.  and  potassium  at  62.5°  C.,  whereas  platinum  and 
iridium  require  the  high  temperature  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe  or  the  electric  furnace  for  their  fusion.  In 
density  the  metals  exceed  the  non-metals.  Osmium,  the. 
heaviest  substance  known,  has  sp.  gr.  22.48,  whereas  that 
of  lithium  is  only  0.59.  The  metals  show  the  greatest 
diversity  as  regards  their  hardness,  tenacity,  etc.,  but,  in 
general,  they  excel  the  non-metals  in  these  attributes. 
The  atomic  weights  of  the  metals  are  usually  greater 
than  those  of  the  non-metals.  An  inspection  of  Men- 
deljeff’s  table  of  the  Periodic  System  (see  Chemistry) 
will  show  that,  whereas  all  the  elements  in  groups  1,  2, 
3  and  8  are  metals,  in  the  remaining  groups  the  metallic 
characters  do  not  become  predominant  until  the  atomic 
weight  is  relatively  high.  Many  of  the  metals  have  the 
power  of  forming  alloys  (q.v.)  with  other  metals.  In 
some  cases  these  are  doubtless  simple  mixtures  of  the 
metals  in  question,  but  in  many  instances  these  alloys 
have  properties  so  greatly  different  from  those  of  the 
constituent  metals  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  com¬ 
pounds  of  the  metals  in  question.  The  more  important 
alloys  are  described  in  the  articles  dealing  with  the 
respective  elements.  The  salts  of  the  metals  are  described 
under  the  separate  headings  belonging  to  them.  See  also 
Chemistry. 

METAMERIC,  a.  in eV  a-inev’ilc  [Gr.  ineta ,  change; 
meros,  a  part]:  in  chern.,  having  different  characters  and 
properties,  but  the  same  ultimate  elements  and  molecular 
weight  with  another  body. 

MET'AMERISM:  when  two  or  more  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  have  the  same  empirical  formula,  but  consist  of 
different  radicals  united  by  an  element  (or  a  radical) 
that  is  common  to  them  all,  the  compounds  are  said  to  be 
‘metameric,’  and  the  property  itself  is  ealled  ‘meta¬ 
merism.’  The  common  element  that  unites  the  radicals  is 
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usually  oxygen  or  nitrogen.  Good  examples  of  meta¬ 
merism  are  afforded  by  the  compound  ethers  and  amines. 
Dipropyl  ether,  methyl-amyl  ether,  and  ethyl-butyl  ether, 
for  example,  all  have  the  empirical  formula  C6H140;  but 
dipropyl  ether  contains  two  propyl  radicals  (C3H7), 
methyl-amyl  ether  contains  one  radical  of  methyl  (CH3), 
and  one  of  amyl  (C5Hn),  and  ethyl-butyl  ether  contains 
one  radical  of  ethyl  (C2H5)  and  one  of  butyl  (C4H9) ; 
the  two  radicals  being  connected,  in  each  case,  by  an 
oxygen  atom.  The  structural  formulae  of  these  respective 
compounds  are  therefore  as  follows: 

Dipropyl  ether.  Methyl-amyl  ether.  Ethyl-butyl  ether. 

ch5>0  cCh’>0  ch>° 
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The  following  amines,  which  all  have  the  empirical 
formula  C3H9N,  illustrate  metamerism  in  which  nitrogen 
is  the  connecting  element: 


Propylamine. 

Methylethylamine. 

Trimethylamine. 
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Metamerism  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  acci¬ 
dental  isomerism.  When  metameric  compounds  are 
treated  with  reagents  which  destroy  the  bonds  between 
the  constituent  radicals  and  the  atoms  (of  oxygen  or 
nitrogen)  by  which  they  are  united,  the  several  members 
of  the  metameric  group  that  is  so  treated  yield  totally 
different  products,  because  they  contain  totally  different 
radicals. 

METAMORPHIC  ROCKS:  all  rocks,  whatever  their 
origin,  are  subject  to  change  after  they  are  once  formed. 
The  term  metamorphism  is  used  to  include  all  changes  in 
the  nature  of  rocks  that  have  taken  place  within  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  The  rocks  thus  changed  are  called 
metamorphie  rocks.  Metamorphism  may  change  a  rock 
but  slightly,  or  it  may  wholly  alter  the  original  texture 
of  the  rock  and  its  mineralogical  composition  as  well. 
The  forces  of  metamorphism  are  dynamic  action  of  some 
kind,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  pressure,  heat  and  chemical 
action.  The  chief  agent  in  making  these  forces  effective 
is  water. 

The  nature  and  effect  of  these  forces  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows:  Within  the  crust,  pressure  may  be  due 
simply  to  the  weight  of  overlying  rocks,  or  in  the  upper 
crust  much  more  intense  pressure  may  result  from  lateral 
thrusts,  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  earth.  These  thrust 
movements,  which  are  ordinarily  approximately  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  frequently  so  great  that 
they  cause  the  crust  to  buckle  up  in  a  series  of  folds,  or 
it  may  induce  cleavage  planes  to  form  at  right  angles 
to  the  pressure,  and  the  rocks  may  adjust  themselves  to 
the  pressure  by  slipping  movements  along  these  cleavage 
planes;  often  lubricating  minerals,  such  as  mica,  are 
Vol.  18 — 16 
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formed  on  the  planes  to  facilitate  the  movements.  Pres¬ 
sure,  also,  may  cause  ‘rock  flowage,’  that  is,  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  rock  may  be  rearranged  under  the  tre¬ 
mendous  dynamic  force  applied  to  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  are  formed  in  more  or  less  irregular  foliated 
bands,  arranged  roughly  at  right  angles  to  the  pressure, 
each  band  frequently  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
some  one  given  mineral.  (Rock  flowage,  it  should  be 
understood,  is  not  flowage  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  applied  to  liquids,  for  rock  flowage  may  take  place 
while  the  rock  is  solid,  but  as  Van  Hise  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  it  consists  in  a  continual  breaking  down 
and  reformation  of  crystals  that  goes  on  continually,  the 
process  being  greatly  aided  by  hot  water  and  pressure.) 

This  arrangement  into  a  banded  structure  is  termed 
foliation,  or  perhaps  better,  sehistosity,  and  it  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  many  metamorphic  rocks.  The 
bands  are  not  in  horizontal  layers,  such  as  characterize 
sedimentary  rocks,  but  are  generally  crumpled  or  folded. 

If  a  sedimentary  rock,  exhibiting  bedding  planes 
should  be  intensely  metamorphosed,  the  resulting  cleavage 
and  schistose  structures  would  not  agree  with  the  bed 
ding  planes  as  a  rule,  but  would  be  formed  at  an  angle 
to  them.  The  sedimentary  structure  is  apt  to  be  wholly 
obliterated  in  extreme  metamorphism,  and  only  the  sec¬ 
ondary  metamorphic  features  remain.  The  metamorphism 
due  to  pressure  is  termed  dynamic  metamorphism,  and 
stands  in  contrast  to  that  produced  by  chemical  means. 
Dynamic  metamorphism  is  an  important  assistant  to 
other  forms  of  metamorphism  because  it  tends  to  crush 
the  rock  and  to  make  it  more  accessible  to  other  agencies. 
If  pressure  is  relatively  slight,  the  only  metamorphism 
that  results  may  be  a  slight  consolidation  of  the  rock, 
such  as  often  results  from  the  pressure  of  superjacent 
rocks. 

Heat  is  another  important  agent  in  metamorphism. 
The  solvent  action  of  water  is  increased  by  heat,  for 
instance.  Within  the  crust,  heat  may  be  so  great  that  it 
overcomes  the  pressure  that  is  present  and  liquefies  the 
rocks.  The  molten  rock  flows  here  and  there,  wherever 
pressure  drives  it,  and  wherever  the  path  of  least  resist¬ 
ance  permits  it  to  go.  The  molten  rock  bakes  the  rock, 
drives  off  the  water  contained  in  it,  and  originates  chem¬ 
ical  changes  of  importance,  and  may  fuse  rocks  to  such 
an  extent  that  recrystallization  takes  place.  Chemical 
action,  as  a  metamorphosing  force,  expresses  itself  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  solution  or  deposition  from  solution.  There 
is  a  constant  interchange  of  material  going  on  in  the 
deeper  seated  rocks.  The  material  taken  up  in  one  place 
may  be  redeposited  in  another,  filling  the  pores  and 
fissures  of  the  rock,  and  making  it  much  more  compact 
than  formerly.  This  process  of  deposition  is  termed 
cementation  and  is  an  extremely  important  process,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  crust,  where  sandstones, 

f  ‘  /  f 
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for  instance,  may  be  altered  into  quartzites  by  this 
process. 

Water,  as  an  agent  in  metamorphism,  is  indispensable. 
There  would  be  comparatively  little  metamorphism  with¬ 
out  it.  Water  occurs  universally  in  rocks  below  the  level 
of  ground  water;  it  is  under  any  circumstance  an  im¬ 
portant  solvent,  but  when  it  contains  organic  acids,  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  and  other  chemical  substances,  its  powers  of 
solution  are  greatly  increased.  The  solvent  power  of 
water  is  also  enlarged  many  fold  when  it  is  highly  heated 
or  when  it  exists  under  great  pressure.  In  the  upper 
zone  of  rocks,  the  wTork  of  water  is  largely  in  the  line 
of  solution  and  redeposition  of  the  solution  under  some 
changed  circumstance.  In  the  lower  zone  of  rocks  where 
heat  and  pressure  are  great,  water  not  only  becomes  a 
great  solvent  but  it  performs  important  interchange  of 
material,  causing  new  minerals  to  be  formed  by  fresh 
combinations  and  new  crystals  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old.  Water  accomplishes  this  great  work  chiefly  by  its 
power  of  ionization,  that  is,  its  power  to  disassociate 
chemical  compounds  into  simpler  elements,  which  are 
thereby  free  to  make  new  combinations,  and  therefore  to 
produce  new  minerals  by  reason  of  the  newer  combina¬ 
tions.  The  changes  taking  place  in  the  lower  zone  of 
rocks  by  reason  of  ionization  is  not  unlike  that  caused 
by  electrolysis,  in  which  the  electric  current  resolves  a 
fluid  compound  into  its  proximate  constituents  or  ‘elec¬ 
trolytes.’ 

Through  the  various  activities  mentioned,  rocks  are 
altered  or  metamorphosed.  The  metamorphism  may  be 
on  a  large  scale,  covering  even  thousands  of  square  miles, 
where  deep-seated  rocks,  which  are  thoroughly  meta¬ 
morphosed,  have  been  uncovered  by  erosion  of  overlying 
members:  this  type  of  metamorphism  is  termed  regional. 
In  other  cases,  the  metamorphism  may  be  on  a  small 
scale,  as  when  a  dike  of  igneous  rock  is  injected  into  a 
limestone,  for  instance,  and  bakes  it  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  dike;  this  type  is  termed  local  or  contact  meta¬ 
morphism. 

According  to  the  structure  of  the  rock,  metamorphic 
rocks  may  be  classified  into  the  stratified  metamorphics, 
and  the  schistose  or  foliated  metamorphics.  In  the  first 
group,  metamorphism  has  not  wholly  obliterated  the  orig¬ 
inal  characters  of  the  rocks;  in  the  second  group  the 
original  texture  and  character  has  disappeared. 

In  the  case  of  bedded  rocks  of  the  first  group,  sand¬ 
stones  are  usually  metamorphosed  into  quartzites,  shales 
into  slates,  limestone  into  marble,  bituminous  coal  into 
anthracite,  or  graphite.  In  the  second  group  are  included 
the  foliated  or  schistose  rocks,  chiefly  the  gneisses  and 
schists.  The  gneisses  usually  exhibit  a  banded  or  foliated 
structure,  and  they  contain  several  minerals  as  a  rule. 
They  are  closely  related  to  the  granites  in  mineralogical 
composition  and  resemble  them  superficially,  but  differ 
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from  them  in  origin  and  structure.  The  schists  (q.v.) 
usually  have  undergone  more  metamorphism  than  the 
gneisses,  and  they  differ  from  gneiss  (q.v.)  also  in  the 
absence  of  feldspar  (q.v.),  that  mineral  being  altered  as 
a  rule  into  sericite  or  some  other  form  of  mica  (q.v.). 
Many  of  our  most  beautiful  and  precious  rocks  owe  their 
attractiveness  in  mineralogical  and  crystalographic  char¬ 
acters  to  the  process  of  metamorphism;  this  is  exemplified 
in  a  striking  way  by  the  large  and  varied  group  of  meta- 
morphic  rocks  classed  under  the  head  of  marble  (q.v.). 

METAMORPHOPSIA  [Gr.  metamorphopsis,  change, 
and  ops ,  eye]:  a  term  applied  to  a  disease  in  which  a 
piece  of  the  retina  while  retaining  its  vitality  is  dis¬ 
placed  from  its  proper  position.  In  this  case  objects 
which  are  seen  by  means  of  it  are  seen  as  they  would 
have  appeared  from  the  original  position  belonging  to 
the  displaced  retinal  element. 

METAMORPHOSIS,  n.  met' a-mor'f o-sis,  Met'amor'- 
phoses,  n.  plu.  -fo-sez  [L.  metamorphosis ,  a  transforma¬ 
tion— from  Gr.  meta,  beyond,  over;  morphe,  form,  shape: 
F.  metamorphose ]:  change  of  form  or  shape;  a  transfor¬ 
mation  (see  Metamorphosis):  a  change  in  the  form  of 
being,  as  insects  (see  Metamorphosis  of  Organs;  Meta¬ 
morphosis  of  Animals).  Met'amor'phic,  a.  -file,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  changes  in  the  earth’s  strata  since  their 
first  deposition,  by  some  external  or  internal  agency; 
applied  to  the  power  or  force  causing  the  change;  a 
transforming.  Met'amor'phism,  n.  -fizm,  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  metamorphic;  the  process  of  transfor¬ 
mation;  in  geol.,  that  change  of  structure,  or  of  texture, 
which  has  been  effected  on  many  rocks  by  the  agency  of 
heat,  chemical  action,  or  otherwise.  Metamorphose,  v. 
met' a-mor'f  os,  to  ehange  into  a  different  form;  to  trans¬ 
form.  Met'amor'phosing,  imp.  -fo-sing.  Met'amor' - 
phosed,  pp.  -fosd:  Adj.  changed  into  a  different  form; 
transformed.  Metamorphic  system,  in  geol,  those 
crystalline  schists,  as  gneiss,  quartz-rock,  mica-schist,  and 
clay-slate,  which  underlie  all  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and 
in  which  no  trace  of  organic  remains  has  yet  been  de¬ 
tected.  See  Metamorphic  Rocks. 

METAMOR'PHOSIS,  in  Ancient  Mythology:  transfor¬ 
mations  of  human  beings  into  beasts,  stones,  trees,  and 
even  into  fire,  water,  etc.  The  origin  and  significance  of 
such  fables  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine.  Some 
originated,  probably,  in  observation  of  the  wonderful 
transformations  in  nature;  some  in  a  misapprehension 
of  the  metaphors  employed  by  the  older  poets;  and 
some,  perhaps,  in  mere  superstition  and  love  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous.  The  wild  imagination  of  the  Orientals  filled  their 
mythologies  with  metamorphoses;  and  the  classic  myth- 
ology  approaches  them  in  this  respect.  They  were  the 
theme  of  some  of  the  poets  and  other  Greek  authors  of 
the  Alexandrine  period,  and  of  Ovid. 
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METAMORPHOSIS  OF  ANIMALS:  change  which 
certain  animals  undergo  after  their  escape  from  the  en¬ 
velope  of  the  egg,  and  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as  essen¬ 
tially  to  alter  the  general  form  or  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
individual.  The  most  remarkable  metamorphoses  occur 
in  the  Batrachians,  Crustaceans,  Insects,  and  Tapeworms 
(see  those  titles).  The  change  in  insects  from  ovum  to 
larva  is  sometimes  called  transformation;  while  the  change 
from  larva  to  pupa  and  from  pupa  to  imago  is  metamor¬ 
phosis.  A  curious  case  of  metamorphosis  is  that  of 
Axolotl  (q.v.)  to  Amblystoma. 

METAMORPHOSIS  OF  ORGANS,  in  Botany:  made 
by  Goethe  a  separate  branch  of  botanical  science,  and 
called  Morphology — a  term  now  used  for  the  science  of 
organic  fonn  (see  Darwinian  Theory).  It  may  almost 
be  said  that  nothing  was  known  either  of  the  facts  or 
laws  of  M.  till  the  poet  Goethe  proclaimed  them  to  the 
world  in  his  treatise,  Die  Metamorphose  der  Pflanzen, 
1790.  Linnaeus  had,  indeed,  called  attention  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  organs  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo, 
and  had  made  this  the  subject  of  a  thesis  entitled.  Prolepsis 
Plantarum  in  1760;  but,  in  a  manner  very  unusual  with 
him,  he  mixed  with  his  observations  and  philosophical 
speculations  certain  fanciful  suppositions,  whose  fallacy, 
soon  becoming  apparent,  caused  all  the  rest  to  be  neglected. 
Wolff  afterward  extricated  the  true  from  the  fanciful 
in  the  views  of  Linnseus,  and  gave  them  greater  complete¬ 
ness;  but  he  introduced  the  subject  only  incidentally  in 
a  paper  on  comparative  anatomy,  which  failed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  botanists,  and  probably  had  never  been 
seen  by  Goethe,  whose  discovery,  apparently  altogether 
original,  is  one  of  the  finest  instances  on  record  of  acute 
observation  combined  with  philosophical  generalization. 

For  the  metamorphosis  of  organs,  see  titles  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  organs.  Only  a  very  typical  general  statement 
of  its  facts  and  laws  is  here  made.  A  plant  is  composed 
of  the  axis  and  its  appendages ;  the  axis  appearing  above 
ground  as  the  stem  and  branches,  below  ground  as  the 
root.  In  certain  types,  as  Sangrimaria,  the  axis  is  en¬ 
tirely  belowground.  Most  of  the  appendages  above  ground 
are  essentially  leaves,  all  organs  which  are  not  formed  of 
the  axis  being  considered  as  having  the  origin  and  struc¬ 
ture  characteristic  of  leaves.  The  proof  of  this  consists 
very  much  in  the  gradual  transition  of  one  organ  into 
another,  manifest  in  some  plants,  although  not  in  others; 
as  of  leaves  into  bracts,  one  of  the  most  frequent  grad¬ 
ual  transitions;  of  leaves  into  sepals,  as  seen  in  the  leaf¬ 
like  sepals  of  many  roses ;  of  sepals  into  petals,  as  seen 
in  the  petal-like  sepals  of  lilies,  crocuses,  etc.;  of  petals 
into  stamens,  as  seen  in  water-lilies;  and  even  of  stamens 
into  pistils,  often  exemplified  in  the  common  house-leek. 
The  proof  is  further  confirmed  and  completed  by  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  monstrosities  which  occur  in  plants,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  frequent  return  of  some  part  of  the  flawer  to 
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its  original  type,  the  leaf,  and  in  the  conversion  of  one 
part  of  the  flower  into  another,  which  is  often  the  result 
of  cultivation,  and  is  particularly  illustrated  in  double 
flowers,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  petals  being  the 
result  of  the  conversion  of  structures  which  ordinarily 
should  be  stamens  into  petals. 

A  flower-bud  being  a  modified  leaf-bud  (see  Bud),  and 
a  flower  therefore  the  development  of  a  modified  leaf- 
bud,  the  parts  of  a  flower  correspond  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  leaves  on  a  branch.  But  peculiar  laws 
govern  the  development  of  organs  in  each  species  of  plant. 
Thus  the  leaves  in  one  are  opposite ;  in  another,  alternate ; 
in  another,  whorled;  all  depending  on  the  law  which  gov¬ 
erns  the  growth  of  the  axis  in  relation  to  the  development 
of  leaves,  which  is  very  constant  in  each  species ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  developed  in  whorls 
around  an  abbreviated  terminal  portion  of  the  axis,  the 
energies  of  the  plant  being  here  directed  to  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  species,  and  not  to  the  increase  or  growth  of 
the  individual.  The  fruit  itself,  being  formed  from  the 
pistil,  is  to  be  regarded  as  formed  of  modified  leaves. 
Goethe  truly  says:  ‘The  pod  is  a  leaf  which  is  folded  up 
and  grown  together  at  its  edges,  and  the  capsule  consists 
of  several  leaves  grown  together;  and  the  compound  fruit 
is  composed  of  several  leaves  united  round  a  common  cen¬ 
tre,  their  sides  being  opened  so  as  to  form  a  communication 
between  them,  and  their  edges  adhering  together.’ 

The  metamorphosis  of  organs  has  been  investigated 
with  great  diligence  and  success  and  more  clearly  eluci¬ 
dated  by  Miquel,  Schimper,  Lindley,  von  Mohl,  Schleiden, 
Nageli,  and  other  botanists.  The  study  of  the  morphology 
and  metamorphosis  of  parts  and  organs  is,  at  present, 
of  great  value  because  of  the  enlightenment  furnished 
regarding  relationship  of  plants  and  plant  families. 

METAPHOR,  n.  metfd-fdr  [F.  metaphore — from  Gr 
metaphdrd,  a  change  of  one  thing  for  another — from  meta, 
over,  change;  phoreo,  I  bear,  I  carry]:  figure  of  speech 
expressed  in  a  single  leading  word;  a  similitude — for 
example,  ‘the  man  is  a  lion,’  is  a  metaphor;  ‘the  man  is 
as  bold  as  a  lion,’  is  a  simile.  Metaphor  is  an  ideal  charac¬ 
terization  or  illustration  which  may  be  affirmed  by  one 
mind  and  denied  by  another,  or  affirmed  and  denied  by 
the  same  mind  at  different  times :  it  is  a  kind  of  comparison, 
in  wrhich  the  speaker  or  writer,  casting  aside  the  circum¬ 
locution  of  the  ordinary  similitude,  seeks  to  attain  his 
end  at  once,  by  boldly  identifying  his  illustration 
with  the  thing  illustrated.  It  is  thus  of  necessity, 
when  well  conceived  and  expressed,  graphic  and  strik¬ 
ing  in  the  highest  degree,  and  has  been  a  favorite 
figure  with  poets  and  orators  and  the  makers  of  prov¬ 
erbs  in  all  ages.  Even  in  ordinary  language  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  words  are  in  great  part  metaphors;  as  when  we 
speak  of  an  acute  intellect  or  a  bold  promontory:  all  such 
words  are  in  metaphor,  and  the  language  may  be 
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called  metaphorical.  Metaphorist,  n.  met' a- for ’1st,  one 
who  uses  metaphors.  Met'aphor'ical,  a.  -for'i-Ml,  or 
Met'aphor'ic,  a.  -for’ik,  not  literal;  containing  meta¬ 
phor;  figurative.  Met'aphor'ically,  ad.  -kal-li. 

MET  APHOSPHORIC,  a.  met’d-fos-for'ik  [Gr.  meta, 
over,  and  Eng.  phosphoric ]:  designating  phosphorie  acid 
combined  with  one  molecule  of  water. 

METAPHRASE,  n.  met’d-frds  [Gr.  meta ,  over,  change; 
phrasis,  a  phrase]:  a  verbal  or  literal  translation  of  a 
language.  Met'aphrast,  n.  -frast,  one  who  translates 
verbally.  Met'aphras'tic,  a.  -tik,  literal;  close  interpre¬ 
tation. 

METAPHYSICS,  n.  sing,  met’ d-fiz’iks  [Gr.  meta- 
phusika,  after  those  things  which  relate  to  external  na¬ 
ture — that  is,  after  physics — from  meta,  beyond,  after; 
phusikos,  relating  to  nature — from  phusis,  nature:  F. 
metaphysique:  It.  metafisica ]:  the  science  of  first  prin¬ 
ciples;  the  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality 
in  so  far  as  determinable  by  an  analysis  of  human  ex¬ 
perience;  a  unified  interpretation  of  knowledge.  The 
term  metaphysics  was  first  applied  to  a  group  of  philo¬ 
sophical  dissertations  of  Aristotle  (q.v.),  either  because 
his  writings  on  what  he  himself  called  First  Philosophy, 
Theology  or  Ontology,  came  after  his  physical  treatises, 
or,  because,  as  Aristotle  himself  said,  that  which  is  first 
in  order  of  being  is  last  in  order  of  knowledge.  The 
term  metaphysics  has  since  had  various  meanings.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  doctrine  of  first  principles  in 
philosophy,  and,  as  such,  all  philosophical  disciplines 
converge  in  it.  It  was  customary  among  older  writers 
to  divide  metaphysics  into  three  parts,  Ontology  or 
doctrine  of  being,  Cosmology  or  doctrine  of  the  world, 
and  Rational  Psychology  or  doctrine  of  mind.  Lotze 
(q.v.),  and  Taylor,  a  recent  English  writer,  follow  this 
division.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  Locke, 
Hume,  and  especially  Kant,  has  been  to  put  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  nature,  limits,  and  validity,  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  forefront.  Some  writers  deny  that  meta¬ 
physics  is  a  genuine  science,  even  in  embryo,  and  would 
substitute  for  it  Epistemology  or  theory  of  knowledge. 
But,  if  any  knowledge  be  valid,  it  must  have  to  do  with 
reality;  and  a  theory  of  truth  can  not  be  separated 
from  a  theory  of  reality  or  metaphysics.  In  such  a 
theory,  the  outcome  of  investigation  into  the  problems 
of  knowledge  must  be  correlated  with  a  theory  of  the 
world  in  space  and  time  and  with  a  theory  of  selves 
or  persons  in  their  social,  moral,  aesthetic,  and  religious 
relations.  Such  a  scheme  may  be  only  a  programme,  but 
the  carrying  it  out  would  give  a  theory  of  experience 
in  its  rational  totality,  which  would  be  a  doctrine  of 
reality  for  us  humans.  The  relation  of  mind  and  body, 
for  instance,  is  a  cardinal  problem  of  metaphysics;  but 
we  cannot  deal  with  this  problem  adequately,  without 
taking  account  of  the  ethical  and  aesthetical  phases  of 
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experience,  as  well  as  of  the  character  and  value  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  physical  order  and  of  minds.  In  the 
problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  ethical  and  religious 
considerations  are  of  central  importance.  Other  central 
problems  of  metaphysics  are  the  nature  of  Time,  Space, 
Causality,  Substance,  Evolution,  Personality,  Value,  Tele¬ 
ology,  Evil,  Monism  and  Pluralism,  the  Absolute.  The 
literature  of  metaphysics  is  coincident  with  that  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  Recent  works  are  by  Bradley,  Ward,  Royce,  Ful¬ 
lerton,  Ormond,  MacKenzie.  Met'aphys'ical,  a.  -fiz'i- 
]cdl:  existing  only  in  thought  and  not  in  reality;  ab¬ 
stract;  pertaining  to  metaphysics.  Met'aphys'ically, 
ad.  -Jcal-li.  Met'aphysi'cian,  n.  -fi-zish'dn,  one  versed 
in  the  science  of  metaphysics. 

METAPLASM,  n.  met'a-plazm  [F.  metaplasme — from 
Gr.  metaplas'mos,  a  transformation — from  meta,  be¬ 
yond,  over;  plasso,  I  form]:  in  gram,  or  rhet.,  a  general 
term  used  to  embrace  all  those  figures  of  speech  which 
designate  changes  in  the  letters  or  syllables  of  a  word; 
in  hot.,  the  matter  which  gives  the  granular  character 
to  protoplasm  in  a  living  cell. 

METAPODES,  n.  plu.  met-ap'd-dez  [Gr.  meta,  after, 
change;  podes,  feet]:  the  hind  legs. 

METAPODIUM,  n.  meVd-po'dx-um  [Gr.  meta,  beyond, 
after;  podes,  feet]:  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  foot  in 
mollusca. 

MET  APOPHYSIS,  n.  met' a-pof'x-sis  [Gr.  meta ,  be¬ 
yond;  apoph'usis,  a  spout,  a  process]:  the  mammillary- 
processes  of  the  vertebrae,  according  to  Owen. 

METAPTOSIS,  n.  met-dp-to'sis  [prefix  meta-;  Gr. 
ptosis,  a  falling]:  in  med.,  any  change  in  the  form  or 
seat  of  a  disease. 

METASPERMS,  n.  plu.  met'a-spermz  [Gr.  meta,  be¬ 
yond;  sperma,  seed]:  in  hot.,  another  name  for  Angio- 
sperms,  which  see. 

METASTASIO,  ma-t&s-ta'ze-o  or  met-a-sta’ ze-o  (origi¬ 
nally  Trapassi),  Pietro:  one  of  Italy’s  most  admired 
poets:  1698,  Jan  6—1782,  Apr.  12;  b.  Rome;  of  humble 
parentage.  He  gave  early  evidence  of  genius  by  his 
boyish  improvisations.  Metastasio  having  attracted  the 
casual  notice  of  Gravina,  famous  jurisconsult,  the  latter 
undertook  the  entire  education  and  career  of  the  youth, 
whose  paternal  name  of  Trapassi  became  thenceforward 
Grecized  into  Metastasio,  both  words  being  identical  in 
signification.  The  young  poet  speedily  advanced  in 
classical  and  general  knowledge;  and  to  his  patron’s 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  Greek  drama  may  doubtless 
be  traced  much  of  the  after-bent  of  Metastasio’s  own 
poetical  tastes.  By  the  early  death  of  Gravina,  Met¬ 
astasio  was  placed  in  possession  of  considerable  prop¬ 
erty.  In  1724  he  published  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
dramas.  La  Didone,  which,  with  II  Catone  and  II  Siroe, 
conferred  on  the  poet  a  European  name.  In  1730  Met- 
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astasio  accepted  the  post  of  poet-laureate  to  the  im¬ 
perial  court  of  Vienna.  During  his  sojourn  in  Vienna, 
Metastasio  composed  Giuseppe  Riconoscinto,  II  Demo- 
fonte,  and  the  Olimpiade.  He  died  at  Vienna.  Metasta¬ 
sio  was  amiable  and  attractive  in  person  and  manner; 
he  was  of  somewhat  timid  disposition.  Two  persons, 
after  Gravina’s  death,  became  so  impressed  with  his 
talents  and  attracted  by  his  personal  charm,  that  they 
practically  made  him  a  pensioner  on  their  bounty — one, 
the  great  Roman  prima-donna  Marianna  Bulgarelli 
(called  La  Romanina);  the  other,  Countess  Althann,  in 
Vienna.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  embracing  63 
dramas,  48  cantatas,  besides  numberless  elegies,  canzon- 
ette,  sonnets,  and  translations.  They  have  unexampled 
popularity  among  all  grades  of  his  countrymen;  in  their 
pure  classical  subjects  and  forms,  the  educated  student 
finds  instruction  and  delight;  while  their  facile  musical 
grace  and  verbal  simplicity  adapt  them  to  the  popular 
appreciation  of  the  artless  beauties  of  poetry.  The  best 
editions  of  Metastasio  are  those  of  Turin  (1757,  14 
vols.);  Paris  (1755,  12  vols.);  Paris  (1780,  12  vols., 
large  8vo);  Genoa  (1802,  6  thick  vols.);  Mantua  (1816- 
20,  20  vols.). 

METASTASIS,  n.  me-tas'ta-sis  [Gr.  metastasis,  a 
change  of  form  or  place — from  meta,  over;  stasis ,  a 
placing  or  setting,  a  posture]:  removal  of  a  disease 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another — e.g.,  rheumatism, 
gout,  mumps,  etc.,  some  of  which  fly  from  joint  to 
joint,  others  from  the  tissues  of  one  organ  to  the 
analogous  tissue  in  another  kind  of  organ.  The  term 
is  also  employed  to  denote  the  appearance  of  a  secondary 
malignant  growth  in  some  tissue  or  organ  at  a  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  original  cancerous  tumor.  Metas¬ 
tasis  is  applied  also  to  the  removal  of  food-products,  as 
starch,  sugar,  etc.,  from  one  part  of  a  plant  to  another. 

METASTOMA,  n.  me-tas'to-md,  or  Metastome,  n. 
meVd-stom  [Gr.  meta,  after;  stoma,  the  mouth]:  the 
plate  which  closes  the  mouth  posteriorly  in  crustaceans. 

METATARSUS,  n.  met'a-tar'sus  [Gr.  meta,  beyond, 
over;  tarsos,  the  sole  of  the  foot]:  the  part  of  the  foot 
between  the  ankle  and  the  toes.  Metatarsal,  a.  met'- 
d-tar'sal,  pertaining  to  the  metatarsus  or  instep:  N.  the 
metatarsal  bone. 

METATHESIS,  n.  me-tath' e-sis  [Gr.  metathesis, 
change— from  meta,  beyond,  over;  tithemi,  I  put  or 
place;  thesis,  a  placing]:  a  term  designating  the  trans¬ 
posing  of  the  letters  or  syllables  of  a  word;  in  surg., 
an  operation  by  which  a  morbific  agent  is  removed  from 
one  place  to  another,  where  it  may  produce  less  dis¬ 
turbance,  e.g.,  in  couching  for  cataract. 

METATHORAX,  n.  met'a-tho'raks  [Gr.  meta,  beyond, 
over,  and  thorax,  the  chest]:  in  insects,  the  third  and 
last  segment  of  the  thorax — the  second  being  called 
mesothorax. 
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METAURUS,  me-td'rus,  or  Metauro.  ma-td'ro,  Italy: 
a  river  in  the  Marches,  which  flows  n.e.  past  St.  Angelo 
in  Vado,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic,  s.e.  of  Fano;  total 
course,  about  50  m.  It  is  noted  for  the  victory  gained 
by  the  Romans  under  the  consuls  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livius  Salinator  near  its  banks  over  the  Carthaginians 
under  Hasdrubal  207  B.c. 

METAYER,  n.  ma-td’yer  [F.  metayer,  a  farmer — from 
mid.  L.  medietdnus — from  medlus,  middle]:  cultivator 
of  a  farm,  under  stipulation  to  give  the  landlord  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  produce  as  his  rent.  In  some  older  French 
dictionaries,  e.g.,  that  of  Trevoux,  the  word  is  said  to 
apply  to  any  kind  of  farmer;  but  in  the  oldest  dic¬ 
tionary  of  French  and  English,  Cotgrave’s,  the  word  is 
thus  interpreted:  ‘Properly  one  that  takes  ground,  to 
the  halves,  or  binds  himself  by  contract  to  answer  unto 
him  of  whom  he  holds  them  half,  or  a  great  part  of  the 
profits  thereof/  The  term  has  lately  got  a  meaning  in 
political  economy  on  account  of  some  eminent  writers 
having  raised  the  question,  whether  this  arrangement 
between  landlord  and  tenant  is  not  so  much  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  than  any  other,  both  to  the  parties  imme¬ 
diately  concerned,  and  to  the  public  at  large,  that  it 
ought  to  be  specially  encouraged.  Sismondi  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  open  this  wide  view  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  practice,  and  he  has  given  a  chapter  to 
its  consideration  in  his  Political  Economy  (b.  iii.  chap. 
5).  He  says  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  was  a  great  improvement  on  mere  serfdom, 
which  gave  the  cultivator  no  interest  in  the  produce  of 
his  industry.  But  in  giving  the  reasons  for  his  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  system  as  one  which  provides  in  the 
general  ease  for  the  wants  of  the  peasants  while  reliev¬ 
ing  him  of  all  anxiety  about  markets  and  prices,  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  a  metayer  peasantry  never  advance  beyond 
the  humble,  happy,  and  contented  lot  which  immediately 
falls  to  them.  It  is  a  system,  therefore,  inconsistent 
with  the  application  of  large  capital  to  cultivation,  and 
consequently  with  the  extraction  of  the  highest  value 
which  the  soil  can  yield. 

METCALF,  Victor  Howard,  ll.b.:  lawyer,  congress¬ 
man  and  executive  officer:  b.  1853,  Oct.  10,  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.  He  received  his  preliminary  education  at  the 
Utica  Free  Academy,  and  Russell’s  Military  Academy, 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  after  wThich  he  took  a  law  course 
at  Yale  College,  graduating  in  1876.  He  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut  the  same  year,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  bar;  but  in  1878  he  removed 
to  Oakland,  Cal.,  where,  in  1881,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Metcalf  &  Metcalf.  In  1898,  1900, 
and  1902,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Republican, 
from  the  Third  California  district;  he  was  secretary  of 
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the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  1904,  July  1— 
1906,  Dec.  16;  and  since  the  latter  date  secretary  of  the 
navy. 

METCHNIKOFP,  mech'ni-lcof,  Iliya:  Russian  cytolo- 
gist  and  embryologist:  b.  in  the  province  of  Kharkov, 
1845,  May  15.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Khar¬ 
kov  and  later  pursued  his  studies  at  Giessen  and  Munich. 
In  1870  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  zoology  at 
Odessa,  but  after  12  years  of  labor  in  that  position  re¬ 
signed  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  private  research, 
studying  particularly  sponges  and  polyps.  As  a  result  of 
this  study  he  published  in  1882  a  remarkable  paper  on 
the  intracellular  digestion  of  invertebrates,  in  which  he 
showed  that  the  individual  cells  of  sponges,  in  order  to 
provide  material  on  which  the  young  might  grow,  ab¬ 
sorbed  solid  particles  of  food  and  digested  them.  In  1884 
he  advanced  the  theory  that  the  struggle  between  the 
white  or  amoeboid  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and  the  disease 
germs  within  it  causes  the  inflammation  in  the  verte¬ 
brates.  Metehnikoff  subsequently  went  to  Paris,  in  1892 
became  chef -de-service  in  Pasteur’s  Institute,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Pasteur  in  1895  became  director  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute.  His  works  include:  TJntersuchungen 
iiber  die  intracellulare  Verdauung  bei  wirbellosen  Thieren, 
in  Arbeiten  aus  dem  zoologischen  Institut  der  Universitdt 
Wien,  vol.  V.  (1883;  ib.,  1884);  TJeber  die  Beziehung  der 
Phagocyten  zu  Milzbrandbacillen,  in  Virchow's  Archiv  fur 
pathologische  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  etc.,  XCVII.,  p. 
502  (1884;  ib.,  1892);  Legons  sur  la  pathologie  comparee 
de  l’ inflammation  (Paris  1892);  The  Nature  of  Man 
(1903);  etc. 

METE,  v.  met  [Goth,  mitan;  Dut.  meten ,  to  measure: 
OF.  metre,  metre — from  L.  metrum;  Gr.  metron,  a  meas¬ 
ure:  L.  metiri,  to  measure]:  to  measure;  to  ascertain 
the  dimensions  or  capacity  of  by  a  standard.  Me'ting, 
imp.  Me'ted,  pp.  Meter,  n.  me'ter,  an  instrument  that 
measures,  as  gas-meter  (see  Gas,  Lighting  by).  Mete- 
stick,  on  shipboard,  a  measure  used  to  preserve  proper 
levels  in  storing  cargo. 

METELLUS,  me-teVus:  a  Roman  family,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  plebian  gens  Cseeilia,  which  rose  to  be  one 
of  the  first  families  of  the  Roman  nobility. — One  of  its 
most  distinguished  members  was  Quintus  C^cilius 
Metellus  Macedonicus,  who  received  his  surname  from 
his  victory  over  Andriseus,  an  aspirant  to  the  throne 
of  Macedonia  (B.c.  148).  His  life  was  considered  by 
ancient  writers  an  example  of  the  greatest  felicity;  be¬ 
fore  his  death  three  sons  had  been  consuls,  one  censor. 
He  died  b.c.  115. — Another  was  Quintus  CLecilius  Me¬ 
tellus  Numidicus,  who  twice  defeated  Jugurtha  in 
Numidia  (b.c.  109),  and  was  noted  for  integrity,  but 
was  superseded  in  his  command  by  Marius. — His  son, 
Quintus  C^ecilius  Metellus,  surnamed  Pius,  joined 
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Sulla,  B.c.  83,  but  sought  to  moderate  the  severity  of 
his  proscriptions.  He,  too,  bore  a  distinguished  char¬ 
acter  for  virtue. — Quintus  CLecilius  Metellus  Creti- 
cus  conquered  Crete  and  reduced  it  to  a  Roman  province 
(b.c.  67). — Quintus  Cjecilius  Metellus  Pius  Scipio, 
sometimes  called  Quintus  Scipio,  and  sometimes  Scipio 
Metellus,  was  son  of  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  who 
was  adopted  by  one  of  the  Metelli,  and  became  the 
father-in-law  of  Pompey,  and  his  zealous  partisan.  He 
commanded  under  him  at  Pharsalus,  maintained  war 
on  his  behalf  for  some  time  in  Africa;  and  after  his 
defeat  at  Thapsus  (b.c.  46),  died  by  his  own  hand.  He 
was  selfish  and  licentious. 

METEMPIRICAL  [Gr.  meta,  beyond,  and  empeiria, 
experience]:  that  which  is  beyond  or  transcendent  of 
experience.  A  term  ascribed  to  G.  H.  Lewes. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS,  n.  me-tem'sl-Tcd'sls  [Gr.  metem- 
psuchosis,  the  passage  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  an¬ 
other — from  meta ,  beyond,  over;  psuche ,  life]:  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  soul  of  a  man  after  death  into  the  body  of 
another  man  or  into  a  lower  animal,  or  through  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  them;  transmigration.  See  Transmigration 
of  Souls. 

METEMPTOSIS,  n.  met'em-to'sis  [Gr.  meta,  after; 
emptosis,  a  falling  upon]:  the  solar  equation  necessary 
to  prevent  the  new  moon  happening  a  day  too  late;  the 
omission  of  leap-year  every  134  years:  proemptosis  is 
the  addition  of  a  day  every  330  years,  and  another  every 
2,400  years. 

METENSOMATOSIS,  n.  met'en-sd'ma-to'sis  [Gr.  meta, 
change;  en,  in;  soma  or  somdta,  a  body]:  the  change  or 
transmutation  of  the  elements  which  have  formed  one 
body  into  the  substance  of  other  bodies,  similar  or  dis¬ 
similar. 

METEOR,  n.  me'te-er  [P.  meteor e — from  Gr.  meteoros, 
raised  high  above  the  earth,  sublime:  It.  meteora ]:  any 
natural  phenomenon  or  appearance  of  a  transitory  na¬ 
ture  taking  place  in  the  atmosphere;  a  luminous  body 
or  appearance  in  the  sky;  a  falling  star  (see  Meteors). 
Me'teor'ic,  a.  -or'lk,  pertaining  to  meteors;  of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  the  atmosphere;  produced  in  or  falling  from 
the  atmosphere;  applied  figuratively  to  any  person  or 
thing  on  account  of  brilliancy  or  irregularity,  or  both. 
Me'teorif'erous,  a.  -if'er-us  [L.  fero,  I  bear]:  bearing 
or  producing  meteors.  Meteorite,  n.  me'te-or-lt,  a  stone 
or  body  falling  from  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  or  from  regions  without  it;  also  Me'teor'olite, 
n.  -or'd-Ut  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone]  (see  Aerolite;  Me¬ 
teors).  Meteor'oscope,  n.  - d-sTcop ,  instrument  for  tak¬ 
ing  angles,  and  making  measurements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Meteorous,  a.  me-te'd-rus,  having  the  nature 
of  a  meteor.  Meteoric  iron,  the  iron  found  in  me¬ 
teoric  stones,  principally  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel. 
Meteoric  stones,  those  masses  of  hard  matter  which 
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frequently  fall  on  the  earth  from  the  upper  regions; 
aerolites. 

METEOROLOGICAL,  a.  me'te-or-6-loj'i-kdl  [Gr.  mete- 
oros,  raised  high  above  the  earth;  logos,  a  discourse]: 
relating  to  the  atmosphere  and  its  phenomena;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  register  or  table  of  the  state  of  the  air  and  its 
temperature,  etc. ;  also  Me'teorolog'ic,  a.  -loj'ik.  Me  - 
teorol'ogy,  n.  -dl'o-ji,  the  science  which  explains  the 
various  phenomena  which  have  their  origin  in  the  at 
mosphere.  See  Meteorology.  Me'teorol'ogist,  -jlst, 
one  versed  in  the  various  phenomena  appearing  in  the 
atmosphere.  Meteorograph,  n.  me'te-er-o-grdf,  appa¬ 
ratus  for  registering  meteorological  phenomena.  Mete- 
orograph'ic,  a.  -o-grdflk,  pertaining  or  relating  to  me- 
teorography.  Meteorog'raphy,  n.  -og'ra-fl,  meterology; 
the  registration  of  meteorological  phenomena.  Mete- 
orom'eter,  n.  -om'e-ter,  in  teleg.,  apparatus  for  receiv¬ 
ing  at  a  local  station,  transmitting  to  a  central  station, 
by  telegraph-wires,  and  there  recording,  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  wind,  condition  of  the  barometer 
and  thermometer,  and  amount  of  rainfall. 

METEOROLOGY :  Originally  pertaining  to  all  the 
phenomena  that  one  might  observe  in  the  atmosphere 
or  by  looking  into  the  sky,  has  come  to  mean  that  im¬ 
portant  part  of  natural  philosophy  that  treats  of  the 
physics  of  the  air  and  of  the  mechanics  of  its  motions; 
its  temperature,  moisture,  electrification  and  other  prop¬ 
erties.  That  is  to  say:  Meteorology  treats  of  weather 
and  climate;  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms  is 
made  plain  by  the  statement  that  one  may  speak  of  the 
weather  of  to-day,  or  last  month,  or  some  past  year, 
but  not  of  the  climate  of  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year, 
which  is  ascertained  by  a  study  of  continuous  weather 
records  for  long  periods  of  years.  For  more  details  of 
this  subject  than  are  published  in  this  article,  see  such 
titles  as  Aerolite,  Atmosphere,  Barometer,  Ther¬ 
mometer,  Boiling,  Clouds,  Dew,  Electricity,  Evap¬ 
oration,  Fog,  Hail,  Halo,  Lightning,  Magnetism, 
Meteors,  Dust  (meteoric),  Rain,  Snow,  Storms,  Cy¬ 
clones,  etc. 

The  early  philosophers  wrote  of  the  weather,  but  they 
made  little  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  that  ap¬ 
peared  so  irregular  and  capricious.  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  a  few  others  wrote  on  the  subject  without 
making  any  material  contributions  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  air.  They  were  all  ignorant  of  every  department 
of  physical  science,  and  their  explanations  were,  there¬ 
fore,  vague  and  often  absurd.  It  was  impossible  to 
make  progress  until  instruments  were  invented  with 
which  to  measure  at  least  the  temperature  and  pressure 
of  the  air.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  first  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  original  colonies  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1607,  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  was  known  of  the  properties  of  the  air 
or  of  the  methods  of  measuring  its  phenomena.  To-day, 
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at  over  200  stations  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  West  Indies,  electrically-recording  automatic  in¬ 
struments  measure  and  transcribe,  for  each  moment  of 
time,  the  air  pressure  and  temperature,  the  velocity  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  the  beginning  and  ending  of  rain¬ 
fall,  the  amount  of  precipitation,  and  the  duration  of 
sunshine.  Every  progressive  nation  is  now  spending 
public  money  to  apply  our  limited  knowledge  of  mete¬ 
orological  science  to  its  various  industries,  and  devot¬ 
ing  the  talents  of  some  of  its  ablest  scientists  to  the 
study  of  climate  with  relation  to  its  effect  upon  health, 
business,  and  the  products  of  the  soil;  and  the  making 
of  forecasts  of  coming  changes  in  the  weather,  with  the 
view  of  saving  life  and  property  that  might  otherwise 
be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  storms,  or  to  the  withering 
effects  of  freezing  air  or  of  abnormal  heat. 

The  weather  will  receive  the  larger  share  of  our  at¬ 
tention.  It  will  be  well  first  to  learn  something  of  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  atmosphere. 

How  Atmospheres  are  Formed. — Atmosphere  (Greek, 
vaporous  sphere).  The  larger  the  planet  the  longer  is 
the  time  that  must  elapse  before  the  heavy  vapors  of 
earth  and  metal  which  largely  occupy  its  atmosphere 
during  the  period  of  its  incandescence  cool  and  precipi¬ 
tate  into  a  solid  crust,  leaving  an  attenuated  residual 
of  such  density  and  constitution  as  to  admit  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  life.  Conversely,  the  smaller  a  planet  is  the 
quicker  will  its  atmosphere  reach  the  conditions  of  life, 
the  sooner  will  the  life- sustaining  fluids  be  absorbed  into 
its  rocks  or  dissipated  into  space,  and  the  earlier  will 
a  mantle  of  death,  desolation  and  eternal  silence  be 
spread  over  its  face. 

The  processes  of  nature  are  always  adding  to  some  of 
the  constituent  gases  of  the  atmosphere  in  some  way, 
and  transforming  or  taking  from  them  in  other  ways. 
On  the  earth,  at  least,  the  loss  and  the  gain  are  so 
nearly  equal  as  to  maintain  a  nearly  constant  condi¬ 
tion.  Marked  changes  have  taken  place,  however,  in 
long  geologic  periods.  The  early  atmosphere  probably 
contained  large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  which  were 
absorbed  by  the  rank  vegetable  growth  that  now  forms 
the  coal  beds  of  the  earth,  and  the  slowly  cooling  rocks 
that  constituted  the  crust.  In  consequence  it  may  be 
said  that  our  present  atmosphere  is  what  remains  after 
the  earth  had  absorbed  of  its  gases  nearly  to  comple¬ 
tion,  and  after  the  lighter  gases,  like  hydrogen  and 
helium,  which  seem  to  have  too  great  a  molecular  ve¬ 
locity  to  be  imprisoned  by  the  earth’s  attraction  of 
gravitation,  had  been  dissipated  into  space.  Somewhat 
similar  processes  may  be  assumed  to  be  taking  place  on 
the  other  planets,  or  to  have  taken  place. 

Gases  that  could  not  be  held  by  the  moon  might  be 
imprisoned  by  the  earth,  and  those  that  could  escape 
from  the  earth  might  be  held  by  the  larger  planets.  It 
would  appear  that  the  earth’s  gravitation  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  its  outer  air  are  such  as  to  retain,  without 
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appreciable  loss,  argon,  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
vapor  of  water,  and  ammonia,  but  that  helium  and  hy¬ 
drogen  escape  from  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  about  as 
fast  as  they  are  supplied  from  the  hot  springs  and  other 
sources  at  the  bottom. 

Height  of  the  Earth's  Atmosphere. — Exact  computa¬ 
tion  has  shown  that  if  the  air  were  of  the  same  density 
at  all  elevations,  which  it  is  not,  it  would  only  extend 
upward  to  a  distance  of  five  miles.  From  the  decreases 
of  density  with  elevations  that  have  been  measured, 
it  is  known  that  only  .005  inch  of  pressure  can  be 
exerted  by  the  air  at  a  height  of  30  miles,  and  that  at 
50  miles  the  atmosphere  must  be  too  tenuous  to  mani¬ 
fest  a  measurable  pressure;  yet  it  is  sufficient  at  the 
latter  elevation  to  refract  or  turn  from  its  initial 
course  an  appreciable  amount  of  the  sun’s  rays  at  sun¬ 
rise  and  at  sunset,  thereby  affecting  the  duration  of  twi¬ 
light. 

The  appearance  of  meteors,  which  are  rendered 
luminous  by  striking  into  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  and 
whose  altitudes  have  been  determined  by  simultaneous 
observations  at  several  different  places,  reveal  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  air  (probably  vaporous  hydrogen)  at  a  height 
of  nearly  200  miles,  but  not  air  of  the  density  or  com¬ 
position  of  that  near  the  earth. 

With  increase  in  elevation  beyond  12  miles,  we  may 
assume  that  the  heavier  gases  steadily  lose  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  lighter  gases,  unless  the  lighter  be  con¬ 
densed  by  cold  (as  is  the  case  with  water  vapor  at 
only  slight  elevations),  and  their  further  expansion  up¬ 
ward  checked,  until  at  about  60  miles  nothing  but  hy¬ 
drogen  remains.  Certain  it  is  that  heavier  gases  have 
a  tendency  to  accumulate  in  the  lower  part  of  any 
stratum  that  is  not  undergoing  convectional  mixing, 
such  for  instance  as  that  next  above  the  turbulent 
region  in  which  storms  operate — and  that  the  lighter 
gases  become  relatively  greater  in  the  higher  regions  of 
steady  equilibrium. 

Atmospheric  Air. — The  earth  is  surrounded  by  three 
principal  atmospheres  and  others  of  less  importance, 
each  comporting  itself,  in  accordance  with  Dalton’s  law, 
precisely  as  it  would  do  if  the  others  were  not  present, 
except  that  its  rate  of  diffusion  is  retarded  by  the 
presence  of  the  others.  This  composite  is  atmospheric 
air.  It  can  be  easily  compressed  because  there  is  space 
between  its  molecules,  which  are  in  constant  vibration. 
The  doubling  of  its  pressure  reduces  its  volume  one 
half;  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  discovered  inde¬ 
pendently  by  Boyle  and  Mariotte,  which  is  as  follows: 
The  temperature  remaining  the  same,  the  volume  of  a 
given  quantity  of  gas  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure 
that  bears  upon  it. 

According  to  Regnault,  at  the  temperature  of  melt¬ 
ing  ice  and  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  that  has  been  freed  from  water  vapor  weighs 
1.294  ounces.  When  a  mass  of  air  at  standard  pressure 
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is  heated  so  as  to  raise  its  temperature  from  the  freez¬ 
ing  to  the  boiling  point,  its  volume  being  confined  so 
as  to  remain  constant,  its  pressure  is  increased  .36717 
atmospheres,  which  is  the  mean  of  the  results  obtained 
by  several  different  investigators.  According  to  Wiede¬ 
mann,  the  specific  heat  of  air,  the  pressure  remaining 
constant,  is  .2389;  the  volume  being  kept  constant,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  pressure,  the  specific  heat  is  .1715.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Regnault’s  determination  air  expands  TFf  ? 
of  its  bulk  for  every  degree  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 
The  increase  of  unit  volume  for  one  degree  is  called  the 
coefficient  of  expansion.  All  gases  have  the  same 
coefficient  of  expansion,  i.  e.,  T  for  each  increase  of 
one  degree  Fahrenheit,  and  the  expansion  is  uniform 
except  at  very  high  and  very  low  temperatures. 

Constituent  Gases  of  the  Air. — Air  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  mechanically  mixed  and 
not  in  chemical  combination,  in  which  the  proportion  is 
about  20.9  parts  of  oxygen  to  78  parts  of  nitrogen.  It 
should  not  be  thought  that  because  some  of  the  other 
constituent  gases  are  relatively  small  in  amount  they 
are  not  vitally  important  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
functions  that  nature  seems  to  have  assigned  to  the  air. 
In  addition  to  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  air  contains 
small  quantities  of  many  other  substances:  vapor  of 
water,  carbon  dioxide,  argon,  nitric  acid,  ammonia, 
ozone,  hydrogen,  helium,  xeon,  crypton,  neon,  as  well 
as  organic  matter,  germs,  and  dust  in  suspension.  Over 
the  land  it  contains  sulphates  in  minute  quantities,  and 
over  the  sea  and  near  the  sea  shore  salt  left  from  the 
evaporated  spray  can  always  be  detected. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  gases  of  the  air  is 
practically  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  open  country, 
and  nearly  the  same  at  all  elevations  up  to  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  In  large  cities  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  closed  places  of  public 
assembly  and  in  mines  and  in  confined  areas  where  con¬ 
siderable  combustion — either  by  fire  or  by  rotting — is 
taking  place  there  may  be  a  total  absence  of  ozone  and 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  quantity  of  water  vapor  in  the  air  may  vary  from 
a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  by  weight  for  the  arid 
regions  to  five  per  cent,  for  the  humid  regions. 

In  dry  air  the  general  proportion  of  the  gases  per 
100  parts  may  be  stated  to  be  as  follows: 


GAS.  By  weight.  By  volume. 

Nitrogen .  ..  75.46  78.04 

Oxygen . 23.19  20.99 

Argon .  1.30  0.94 

Carbon  Dioxide .  .  0.05  0.03 


The  remaining  gases  that  compose  the  air  are  rela¬ 
tively  too  small  in  quantity  to  be  considered  in  the 
making  of  this  statement. 

Heat ,  Light  and  Temperature.—  Light,  radiant  heat, 
and  electro  magnetic  vibrations  are  simply  different 
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forms  of  energy.  Their  identity  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  obey  similar  laws  of  propagation,  refraction, 
polarization,  interference,  and  reflection,  and  that  they 
travel  at  the  same  velocity — 186,400  miles  per  second — 
passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  about  8  minutes. 

The  sun,  with  an  absolute  temperature  over  twenty 
times  as  high  as  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  controls  the  surface  temperature  of  our 
planet  and  its  atmosphere.  To  the  radiant  energy 
emitted  by  the  sun  and  as  received  by  the  earth  is  given 
the  special  name  of  insolation.  It  is  neither  heat  nor 
light  while  it  is  being  transmitted  through  space,  but 
simply  waves,  pulses,  or  vibrations  in  the  hypothetical 
continuous  ether.  About  one-half  of  the  solar  radiation 
that  falls  upon  the  outer  limits  of  our  atmosphere 
reaches  the  earth;  the  remainder  is  absorbed  by  the 
water  vapor,  and  by  the  dust  motes  and  particles  of 
clouds  suspended  in  the  air.  The  radiation  that  reaches 
the  earth’s  surface  becomes  appreciable  to  our  senses  as 
heat  and  light. 

Distribution  of  Insolation. — The  quantity  of  heat  that 
falls  upon  a  given  area  at  the  top  of  the  earth’s  atmos¬ 
phere  depends  upon  three  conditions:  (1)  The  altitude 
that  the  sun  attains  when  it  crosses  the  meridian  at 
noon;  (2)  the  length  of  day  time,  and  (3)  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun;  and  these  are  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  variation,  except  that  near  the  equator  the  day 
and  the  night  are  always  equal.  The  distance  from  the 
sun  varies  because  the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  an  ellipse 
with  the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci;  and  there  is  a  variation 
in  the  time  that  the  sun  remains  above  the  horizon  each 
day  and  the  height  that  it  reaches  at  midday,  because 
the  earth’s  axis  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
its  orbit  but  departs  therefrom  23$  degrees,  and  does 
not  materially  change  its  direction  as  the  earth  pursues 
its  annual  course. 

In  consequence  of  the  varying  length  of  the  day,  the 
distribution  of  insolation  is  not  simple.  We  will  first 
consider  what  would  be  the  distribution  without  an  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  rapidly  increasing  length  of  the  day 
towards  one  of  the  poles  soon  more  than  compensates 
for  the  decreasing  angle  at  which  the  solar  rays  strike 
the  earth.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  table  which 
gives  the  proportional  amount  of  insolation  received  in 
24  hours  at  different  latitudes  and  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  the  amount  of  insolation  received  at  the  equa¬ 
tor  on  March  20th  being  taken  as  unity. 

PROPORTIONAL  AMOUNTS  OF  INSOLATION. 


N.  Pole  S.  Pole 

Latitude .  0°  +20°  +40°  +60°  +90°  —90° 

March  20 .  1.000  0.934  0.763  0.499  0.000  0.000 

June  21 .  0.881  1.040  1.103  1.090  1.202  0.000 

Sept.  22 .  0.984  0.938  0.760  0.499  0.000  0.000 

Dec.  21 .  0.942  0.679  0.352  0.000  0.000  1.284 


Such  would  be  the  distribution  of  insolation  in  the 
absence  of  an  atmosphere,  and  probably  the  conclusion 
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reached — the  large  amount  of  heat  received  at  the  pole 
— was  somewhat  unexpected.  If  we  now  sum  up  the  in¬ 
solation  received  at  different  latitudes  during  the  entire 
year,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  latitudes  which 
have  unusually  long  Jays  in  summer  have  equally  long 
nights  in  winter,  which  makes  the  calculation  of  the 
total  amounts  received  rather  a  difficult  problem.  It 
has  been  solved,  however,  by  Meech  and  Angot.  The 
following  table  gives  the  total  yearly  insolation  for 
every  5  degrees  of  latitude,  expressed  in  thermal  days; 
that  is,  the  unit  is  the  average  total  daily  insolation  at 
the  equator,  which  necessarily  receives  365i  such  units 
a  year. 


ANNUAL  AMOUNTS  OF  INSOLATION. 


Thermal 

Differ¬ 

Thermal 

Differ¬ 

Lat. 

Days. 

ence. 

Lat. 

Days. 

ence. 

5° . 

. ..  364.0 

1.2 

50° . 

249 . 7 

20.1 

10° . 

360.2 

3.8 

55° . 

228.8 

20.9 

15° . 

353.9 

6.3 

60° . 

207.8 

21.0 

20° . 

8.7 

65° . 

187.9 

19.9 

25° . 

334.2 

11.0 

70° . 

173.0 

14.9 

30° . 

321.0 

13.2 

75° . 

163.2 

9.8 

35° . 

15.3 

80° . 

156.6 

6.6 

40° . 

17.2 

85° . 

152.8 

3.8 

45° . 

269.8 

18.7 

90° . 

151.6 

1.2 

Annually  the  pole  receives  41  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  insolation  that  reaches  the  equator,  while  it  would 
receive  no  insolation  whatever  if  the  axis  of  the  earth 
were  not  inclined  from  the  perpendicular  to  its  orbit. 
The  annal  insolation  varies  but  little  with  change  of 
latitude  near  the  equator  and  near  the  pole;  the  most 
rapid  variation  occurs  between  latitude  50°  and  60°  N. 

Quantity  of  Heat  Absorbed  by  the  Atmosphere— Here¬ 
tofore  we  have  treated  of  insolation  without  taking  into 
account  the  quantity  absorbed  by  the  earth’s  atmos¬ 
phere,  which  varies  with  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the 
season  of  the  year;  and  with  the  amount  of  water  vapor 
and  clouds  and  other  matter  in  suspension  which  affect 
its  transparency. 

The  effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon  radiation  passing 
through  it  is  qualitative  and  quantitative;  some  of  the 
rays  of  light  are  absorbed,  others  are  scattered.  When 
the  sun  is  in  the  zenith  at  noon  the  rays  strike  the 
surface  perpendicularly  and  have  to  pass  through  the 
shortest  distance  possible;  but  for  latitudes  far  north 
or  south  of  the  equator,  the  rays  are  more  oblique,  and 
must  pass  through  an  ever-increasing  thickness  of  air. 
Consequently  the  intensity  of  radiation  at  high  lati¬ 
tudes  decreases  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  ob¬ 
liquity  of  the  sun’s  rays  towards  the  surface,  but  also 
because  of  the  longer  path  of  atmosphere  traversed, 
which  causes  a  further  loss  of  heat  by  absorption  and 
diffuse  reflection.  Even  in  our  latitudes  when  the  sun 
is  near  the  horizon  its  power  is  so  much  diminished 
that  one  can  look  at  the  disk  with  unprotected  eye. 
Higher  latitudes,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  the  atmosphere  are  much  more  unfavorably  situated 
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with  reference  to  the  amount  of  heat  received  than  was 
first  calculated.  Of  course  the  dark  rays  absorbed  by 
the  atmosphere,  chiefly  those  of  long  wave-length  in  the 
infra-red,  have  effect  in  warming  the  air,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  scattering  of  short  waves  by  diffuse  reflec¬ 
tion  causes  the  atmosphere  itself  to  become  a  con¬ 
siderable  source  of  heat,  which  is  of  much  importance 
in  high  latitudes  on  account  of  the  long  duration  of 
twilight. 

With  a  clear  sky  and  a  low  percentage  of  humidity 
not  over  75  per  cent,  of  the  direct  insolation  reaches 
the  earth  when  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  the  amount  de¬ 
creases  rapidly  with  the  greater  inclination  of  the  rays, 
especially  upon  a  horizontal  surface.  The  rate  of  de¬ 
crease  becomes  still  more  rapid  with  a  decrease  in  the 
transparency  of  the  air  or  an  increase  in  the  cloudiness. 

At  best  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  that  falls  upon 
the  upper  air  reaches  the  earth.  The  value  of  this 
fraction  depends  upon  the  transparency  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  the  total  mass  of  air  traversed,  the  latter 
varying  with  the  obliquity  of  the  rays.  The  fraction 
expressing  the  part  that  reaches  the  earth’s  surface 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith  is  called  the  coefficient  of 
transparency.  Considering  the  whole  earth,  about  one- 
half  of  the  sun’s  rays  are  directly  absorbed  by  the  air, 
and  the  remaining  half  reach  the  earth. 

Terrestrial  Radiation. — When  solar  rays  are  intercepted 
and  absorbed,  either  by  matter  in  suspension  or  by  the 
earth  itself,  the  energy  of  the  imponderable  ether  is 
transmuted  into  molecular  vibrations  of  the  ponderable 
matter  that  absorbs  them.  The  temperature  of  the 
matter  is  raised,  and  it  itself  sends  out  heat  rays 
which,  like  solar  radiation,  readily  escape  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  unless  intercepted  in  their  passage  by  fog, 
or  cloud,  or  dust,  or  water  vapor.  The  idea  that  the 
clear  atmosphere  itself  acts  as  a  trap  for  the  long 
waves  that  are  convertible  into  heat — allowing  them  to 
enter  but  preventing  their  escape— is  not  now  generally 
accepted. 

The  same  amount  of  heat  will  raise  the  temperature  of 
a  water  surface  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  it  will 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  land  surface.  Water  rejects 
bv  reflection  a  considerable  amount  of  insolation  that 
reaches  it,  while  land  reflects  but  a  small  part,  and  of 
that  that  falls  upon  the  top  layer  of  water  much  is 
employed  in  the  process  of  evaporation  and  does  not 
impart  any  warmth  to  the  water.  Heat  so  disposed  of 
is  said  to  be  latent.  These  conditions  give  to  large 
water  surfaces  and  the  air  immediately  over  them  a 
much  lower  temperature  during  the  day  and  a  much 
higher  temperature  during  the  night,  and  also  lower 
temperatures  during  summer  and  higher  temperature 
during  winter,  than  occur  over  a  land  surface  at  the 
same  latitude.  This  explains  the  difference  between  a 
marine  and  a  continental  climate. 
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Change  of  Temperature  with  Latitude  and  Altitude.— 
The  mean  annual  temperature  at  the  equator  is  about 
80°  F. ;  and  at  the  north  pole  zero — a  difference  of  80° 
in  about  6,250  miles.  If  instead  of  moving  northward 
from  the  equator  one  were  to  be  carried  directly  up¬ 
ward,  the  same  difference  in  temperature  that  exists 
between  the  air  at  the  equator  and  that  at  the  poles 
would  be  found  between  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  that  at  an  elevation  of  27,000  feet,  where  a 
temperature  of  zero  probably  undergoes  slight  changes 
—if  any — from  one  season  to  another.  From  the  sur¬ 
face  upward  the  annual  variations  cease  at  about  35,000 
feet;  and  the  diurnal  variation  at  a  height  of  less  than 
5,000  feet.  Generally  speaking,  along  the  surface  north¬ 
ward  from  the  equator  the  diurnal  variation  is  known 
to  decrease  with  latitude,  and  the  annual  variation  to 
increase ,  except  that  the  annual  variation  is  greater  in 
the  north-central  parts  of  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
North  America  than  at  the  poles,  which  fact  is  due  to 
the  greater  heating  and  the  greater  cooling  effect  of 
land  than  of  water.  The  average  decrease  of  tem¬ 
perature  with  elevation  is  about  one  degree  Fahrenheit 
in  300  feet. 

Humidity. — The  amount  of  water  vapor  that  the  air 
can  contain  varies  with  the  temperature.  The  amount 
contained  is  on  the  average  greater  during  the  day  and 
less  during  the  night,  although  the  relative  moisture  is 
greater  at  night  because  the  capacity  of  air  for  water 
vapor  decreases  rapidly  with  falling  temperature.  If 
the  air  be  near  the  saturation  point,  it  requires  but  a 
slight  lowering  of  the  temperature  to  precipitate  a  part 
of  its  water  vapor  in  the  form  of  dew,  frost,  rain,  snow, 
or  hail.  This  is  the  reason  that  it  is  usually  called 
water  vapor,  instead  of  a  gas.  Water  vapor  may  vary  in 
amount  from  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  air.  Its  marvelous  capacity  for 
the  absorption  of  heat  causes  it  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  many  meteorological  processes.  It  occupies 
space  nearly  the  same  as  though  the  other  atmospheres 
were  not  present,  practically  the  same  amount  being 
necessary  to  saturate  a  given  space,  whether  it  be  a 
vacuum  or  be  filled  with  air,  provided  the  temperature  in 
both  cases  be  the  same.  With  each  increase  of  18  to  20 
degrees  in  temperature  the  capacity  of  air  for  water 
vapor  is  doubled;  thus  on  a  cold  day  in  winter  it  may 
form  no  more  than  0.001  part  of  the  air,  but  on  a 
hot  day  in  midsummer  near  or  over  large  bodies  of 
water  it  may  constitute  as  much  as  one-twentieth  part 
by  weight  of  the  lower  air.  The  dew  point  is  the 
temperature  of  saturation.  The  absolute  humidity  is 
expressed  in  grains  to  the  cubic  foot;  the  relative 
humidity  in  percentages  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
saturate,  and  as  previously  stated  this  amount  varies 
with  the  temperature,  doubling  for  each  increase  of 
about  18  degrees. 
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Climate. — Climates  may  be  broadly  divided  into  ma¬ 
rine,  continental,  mountain,  and  plain,  with  the  many 
variations  produced  as  these  conditions  gradually  or 
precipitately  shade  off,  the  one  into  the  other. 

If  the  earth  were  all  water  or  all  land,  and  if  the 
land  were  everywhere  of  the  same  elevation,  most  of 
the  factors  that  cause  variations  in  climates — often 
considerable  for  regions  closely  contiguous: — would  be 
eliminated  from  the  equation.  Every  point  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  would  have  the  same  mean  annual 
temperature,  and  the  same  average  heat  in  summer  and 
the  same  average  cold  in  winter.  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don,  separated  by  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  would  not, 
as  now,  have  about  the  same  mean  annual  temperature; 
and  New  York  would  not  have  warmer  summers  and 
colder  winters  than  London.  If  the  surface  of  the 
earth  were  all  water  there  would  be  no  such  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  as  we  now  know.  There  would  be  no 
frost  within  35°  or  40°  of  the  equator,  and  zero  tem¬ 
peratures  would  be  recorded  only  in  regions  within  30° 
of  the  poles.  If  it  were  all  land,  the  heat  would  be 
much  more  intense  than  now  in  the  tropics,  and  in  the 
temperate  and  frigid  zones  the  heat  of  summer  and  the 
cold  of  winter  would  reach  extremes  unknown  at  this 
time. 

All  the  anomalies  of  climates  are  caused  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  specific  heat  capacities  of  land  and  water;  their 
different  powers  of  conduction  and  radiation;  the  ir¬ 
regular  distribution  of  these  two  surfaces;  the  widely- 
varying  elevations  of  the  land;  the  trend  of  mountain 
ranges;  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  winds,  and  the 
carrying  of  large  quantities  of  heat  by  ocean  currents 
from  the  equator  toward  the  poles,  and  the  relative 
quantities  of  cloud  and  rain  or  snow. 

Marine  climates  are  warmer  in  winter  and  colder  in 
summer  than  continental  climates.  In  the  middle  lati¬ 
tudes,  land  areas  that  lie  on  the  east  of  oceans  have 
marine  climates  on  their  western  sides  and  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  inland,  because  the  atmosphere  drifts 
from  the  west  and  partakes  largely  of  the  thermal  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  surface  over  which  it  travels;  except 
where  high  coastal  ranges  of  mountains  intercept  the 
vaporous  currents  from  the  ocean,  precipitating  them 
upon  their  ocean  side  and  allowing  only  the  partly  dried 
air  to  cross  the  mountain  tops  into  the  interior.  The 
Bermuda  Islands,  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  have  a 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  of  only  10°  F.,  and  an 
annual  range  of  only  about  50°;  while  Memphis,  Tenn., 
near  the  same  latitude  in  the  interior  of  a  large  con¬ 
tinent,  has  a  daily  range  of  17°  and  an  annual  range 
of  112°. 

All  regions  bordering  closely  on  the  ocean  partake  of 
both  climates,  the  predominating  one  being  determined 
by  the  direction  in  which  the  coasts  trend,  their  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  the  direction  and  force  of  the  prevailing 
winds. 
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Change  of  Climate. — There  lias  been  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  climate  of  any  large  area  within  the 
period  covered  by  authentic  history,  notwithstanding  the 
popular  notion  to  the  contrary.  During  geologic  periods 
important  changes  have  occurred,  but  they  have  taken 
place  so  slowly  that  thousands  of  years  have  elapsed 
before  their  effect  has  been  appreciable. 

Air  Pressure  and  Wind. — Obeying  the  law  of  gases, 
the  atmosphere  exerts  a  pressure  in  all  directions.  The 
pressure  decreases  with  increased  altitude,  because  there 
is  less  air  above  the  higher  the  ascent.  At  sea  level,  the 
average  pressure  of  the  air  is  about  15  pounds  per 
square  inch,  which  is  sufficient  to  sustain  a  column  of 
liquid  mercury  CO  inches  high  in  the  vertical  vacuum 
tube  of  the  barometer.  At  the  height  of  16,000  feet, 
there  is  only  enough  atmosphere  remaining  above  to 
exert  a  pressure  that  will  sustain  the  mercury  at  a 
height  of  16  inches;  and  at  30  miles  high  the  pressure 
is  calculated  to  be  not  over  .005  of  an  inch. 

The  unequal  heating  of  the  atmosphere  between  the 
equator  and  the  poles  causes  the  air  in  the  latter 
regions  to  expand,  rise,  and  move  poleward.  These  air 
currents  are  called  wind.  There  are  conflicting  cur¬ 
rents,  as  the  same  amount  of  air  that  flows  northward 
must  in  some  manner  return  to  the  equator.  In  this 
agitation,  vortical  action  occurs,  which  constitutes  the 
fundamental  storm  areas  that  drift  eastward  in  the 
middle  latitudes  and  westward  in  the  tropics.  The 
velocity  with  which  the  wind  will  move  from  one  region 
to  another  bears  relation  to  the  difference  in  the  pres¬ 
sure  between  the  two  regions,  the  atmosphere  flowing 
from  the  region  where  the  pressure  is  high  toward  the 
region  where  the  pressure  is  less. 

Forecasting  the  Weather  and  Storms. — It  is  essential 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
making  of  forecasts  that  one  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  gathering  meteorological  observations  and 
making  weather  reports.  Each  morning  at  8  o’clock — 
75th  meridian  time — which,  by  the  way,  is  about  7 
o’clock  at  Chicago,  6  o’clock  at  Denver,  and  5  o’clock 
at  San  Francisco — the  observers  at  about  200  weather 
bureau  stations  scattered  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies  take  their  observations,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  carefully  tested  instruments,  note  the  pressure 
of  the  air,  the  temperature,  the  humidity,  the  rainfall 
or  snowfall,  and  the  cloudiness.  By  8:15  the  observa¬ 
tions  have  been  reduced  to  cipher  for  the  purpose  of 
brevity,  and  each  has  been  filed  at  the  local  telegraph 
office.  During  the  next  30  to  40  minutes  these  observa¬ 
tions  are  speeding  to  their  destination,  each  station  con¬ 
tributing  its  own  observation  and  receiving  in  turn,  by 
an  ingenious  system  of  telegraph  circuits,  such  observa¬ 
tions  from  other  stations  as  it  may  require. 

As  fast  as  the  reports  come  from  the  wires  they  are 
entered  on  blank  charts  of  the  United  States.  One 
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clerk  constructs  a  chart  showing  the  change  in  tem* 
perature  during  the  preceding  24  hours.  A  second 
clerk  constructs  a  chart  showing  the  change  that  has 
occurred  in  the  barometer  during  the  past  24  hours.  As 
in  the  construction  of  the  temperature  chart,  broad, 
heavy  lines  of  red  separate  the  regions  of  rising  barome¬ 
ter  from  those  of  falling  barometer.  Narrow  lines  in¬ 
close  the  areas  over  which  the  change  in  barometer  has 
been  greater  than  one-tenth,  and  so  on.  This  chart  is 
extremely  useful  to  the  forecaster,  since  it  indicates 
whether  or  not  the  storm  centers  are  increasing  or  de¬ 
creasing  in  intensity,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
it  gives  in  a  great  measure  the  first  warning  of  the 
formation  of  storms. 

A  third  clerk  constructs  a  chart  called  the  general 
weather  chart,  showing  for  each  station  the  air  tem¬ 
perature  and  pressure,  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the 
wind,  the  rain  or  snowfall  since  the  last  report,  and  the 
amount  of  cloudiness.  Then  lines,  called  isobars,  are 
drawn  through  places  having  the  same  pressure.  By 
drawing  isobars  for  each  difference  in  pressure  of  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch,  the  high  and  the  low  pressure  areas  are 
soon  inclosed  in  their  proper  circles.  The  word  ‘  High  ’ 
is  written  at  the  center  of  the  region  of  greatest  air 
pressure,  and  the  word  ‘  Low  ’  at  the  center  of  the  area 
of  least  pressure.  Under  the  influence  of  gravity  the 
air  presses  downward  and  outward  in  all  directions,  thus 
causing  it  to  flow  from  a  region  of  great  pressure  toward 
one  of  less. 

Cyclonic  Storms. — The  air  moves  spirally  inward 
toward  the  center  of  the  cyclone;  arriving  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  it  ascends  and  may  precipitate  rain  or  snow  as  it 
cools  by  expansion,  or  as  it  mingles  with  air  of  a  lower 
temperature  than  its  own;  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
it  rotates  about  the  center  of  the  low  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  movement  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
The  air  pressure  is  less  at  the  center  and  greater  around 
the  periphery  of  the  cyclone.  The  velocity  of  gyration 
of  the  air  as  it  moves  spirally  inward  will  bear  direct 
relation  to  the  difference  in  pressure  between  the  center 
of  the  storm  and  the  region  outside  of  the  storm. 

Storms  are  carried  along  by  the  general  easterly  move¬ 
ment  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  both 
hemispheres  and  by  the  westerly  movement  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  in  the  tropics. 

Anticyclonic  Storms. — In  the  anticyclone  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  cyclone  are  reversed;  hence  the  name.  The 
air  has  a  downward  component  of  motion  at  and  for  a 
considerable  distance  about  the  center,  instead  of  an 
upward  component;  the  winds  blow  spirally  outward 
from  the  interior  instead  of  inward;  and  the  air  is 
mostly  clear,  cool  and  dry,  instead  of  cloudy,  warm  and 
humid. 

Winter  and  Summer  Storms. — These  are  winter  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  being  described.  The  storms  are  general. 
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not  local,  as  in  summer,  when  the  highs  (anticyclones) 
and  the  lows  (cyclones)  exhibit  small  differences  of 
pressure,  move  slowly,  and  seldom  embrace  large  areas. 

Hot  Waves. — For  some  reason  there  come,  in  summer, 
periods  of  stagnation  in  the  drift  of  the  highs  and  the 
lows.  At  such  times,  if  a  high  sluggishly  rests  over 
the  south  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Bermuda  and  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  a  low  over  the  northern 
Rocky  Mountain  regions,  there  will  result  what  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  a  warm  wave,  for  the  air  will  slowly  and 
steadily  flow  from  the  southeast,  where  the  pressure  is 
greater,  toward  tJhe  northwest,  where  the  pressure  is  less, 
and,  receiving  constant  accretions  of  heat  from  the  hot, 
radiating  surface  of  the  earth,  without  any  cyclones  to 
mix  the  upper  and  lower  strata,  will  finally  attain  a 
temperature  almost  unbearable  to  animal  life.  This 
superheated  condition  of  the  lower  stratum  in  which  we 
live  continues  until  the  high  over  the  ocean  dies  out  or 
drifts  away  to  the  east  and  the  low  pressure  area  in 
the  northwest  begins  to  gyrate  as  a  cyclone,  moves  east¬ 
ward,  mixing  in  its  course  strata  of  unequal  tempera¬ 
tures  and  thus  producing  the  cool  and  welcome  thunder 
showers. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  mariners  depended  on  their  own 
weather  lore  to  warn  them  of  coming  storms;  then, 
although  the  number  of  ships  plying  the  seas  was  much 
less  than  it  is  now,  every  severe  storm  that  swept  across 
them  left  death  and  destruction  in  its  wake,  and  for 
days  afterward  the  dead  were  cast  up  by  the  subsiding 
waters  and  the  shores  were  lined  with  wreckage. 
Happily  this  is  not  now  the  case. 

Cold  Waves. — -When  the  charts  indicate  the  formation 
Of  a  large  mass  of  dense  cold  air  in  the  northwest,  as 
shown  by  the  barometer  readings,  the  skilled  forcaster 
is  on  the  alert.  He  calls  for  special  observations  every 
few  hours  from  the  stations  within  and  directly  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  cold  area,  and  as  soon  as  he  becomes  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  cold  wave  will  sweep  across  the  country 
with  its  attendant  damage  to  property,  destruction  to 
animal  life,  and  discomfort  to  humanity,  the  well- 
arranged  system  of  disseminating  warnings  is  brought 
into  action  and  by  telegraph,  telephone,  flags,  bulletins, 
maps,  and  other  agencies  the  people  in  every  city,  town, 
and  hamlet,  and  even  in  farming  settlements,  are  noti¬ 
fied  of  the  advancing  cold  12,  24,  or  even  36  hours  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  them;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  $10,- 
000,000  is  a  low  estimate  to  make  of  the  value  of  the 
perishable  property  that  is  protected  in  the  United 
States  as  the  result  of  the  warnings  that  are  distributed 
by  the  government  in  advance  of  the  coming  of  only  one 
of  several  severe  cold  waves  that  occur  each  winter. 

In  the  late  spring  and  early  fall  the  highs  or  anti¬ 
cyclones,  while  possessing  less  energy  than  in  the  winter, 
may  at  times  bring  down  to  the  earth  such  unseasonably 
cold  air  as  to  cause  injurious  or  destructive  frosts,  the 
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frost  being  caused  not  necessarily  by  the  cool  air  of  the 
high,  but  by  the  clearness  of  the  air,  which  allows  a 
free  escape  of  heat  from  the  earth  by  radiation  at  night. 
As  in  the  case  of  cold  waves,  warnings  of  frost  are 
widely  distributed,  with  great  profit  to  the  growers  of 
tender  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  area  and  the  intensity  of  cold  waves  depend  upon 
the  size  of  continents  and  their  distance  from  the  tropics. 
The  interior  of  North  America  and  of  Siberia  have  geo¬ 
graphic  conditions  that  cause  the  most  severe  cold  waves 
of  any  part  of  the  world. 

As  stated  before,  the  air  has  a  downward  movement  in 
the  anticyclone,  which  may  be  so  feeble  as  to  cause  only 
a  slight  change  in  temperature  at  the  earth,  or  it  may 
be  active  enough  to  lower  the  temperature  down  to  the 
frost  line  in  spring  or  fall,  or  even  have  such  energy  as 
to  cause  a  cold  wave  in  winter. 

Hurricanes — Most  of  the  storms  that  gain  such  a 
velocity  of  gyration  as  to  constitute  hurricanes  originate 
in  the  tropics  and  move  northwestward  to  latitudes  26° 
to  32°,  where  they  recurve  and  move  toward  the  north¬ 
east.  These  are  the  most  severe  of  all  the  storms  that 
visit  the  North  American  continent.  The  West  Indies 
and  the  Philippines  are  the  regions  wherein  these  force¬ 
ful  storms  originate  in  the  greatest  numbers,  and  the 
commerce  of  all  nations  has  profited  largely  by  the 
spirit  that  has  prompted  the  United  States  to  establish, 
since  1898,  a  complete  system  of  cable- reporting  meteor¬ 
ological  stations  in  both  of  these  sections,  which  enables 
the  central  station  to  keep  mariners  advised  of  danger. 

At  times  hurricanes  remain  several  days  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  or  off  our  south  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  only 
indication  we  have  of  their  proximity  is  a  strong  suction 
drawing  the  air  briskly  over  some  of  our  coast  stations 
toward  the  center  of  the  storm.  Again,  a  heavy  ocean 
swell  may  be  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  rapidly  gyrat¬ 
ing  air  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  when  the  hurri¬ 
cane  has  a  slow  progressive  movement,  as  it  usually 
has,  south  of  latitude  30°,  this  swell  may  be  propagated 
outward  from  the  center  of  the  storm  faster  than  the 
storm  is  moving  and  reach  the  coast  several  hours  before 
either  the  barometer  or  the  wind  movement  gives  any 
indication  of  the  coming  storm. 

The  tracks  of  the  West  Indian  hurricanes  are  usually 
in  the  form  of  parabolas.  These  storms  come  from  the 
southeast,  but  on  reaching  the  latitude  of  our  Gulf 
coast  they,  as  a  rule,  recurve  to  the  northeast  and  pass 
along  our  coastline  or  near  to  it. 

West  Indian  hurricanes  are  eyclonic  in  character,  but 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  diameter  of  the  whirling 
eddy  is  much  less  and  the  velocity  of  rotation  much 
greater  than  in  the  average  cyclone,  it  is  customary  to 
distinguish  them  as  hurricanes.  In  other  words,  the 
hurricane  is  a  cyclone  of  small  area,  but  of  powerful 
vortical  action,  and  consequently  of  great  destructive 
force. 
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Tornadoes. — It  is  not  possible  with  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  mechanism  of  storms  to  forwarn  the  exact 
cities  and  towns  that  will  be  visited  by  tornadoes  with¬ 
out  alarming  some  towns  that  will  wholly  escape  injury; 
but  it  is  known  that  tornadoes  are  almost  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  southeast  quadrant  of  the  cyclone,  and  that 
when  the  thermal,  hygrometric,  and  other  conditions  are 
favorable,  the  spot  300  to  500  miles  southeast  from  the 
cyclone  center  is  in  the  greatest  danger. 

It  is  desirable  to  make  clear  the  difference  between 
cyclones  and  tornadoes.  The  majority  of  the  press,  and 
many  persons  who  should  know  better,  use  these  terms 
as  synonyms.  A  cyclone  is  a  horizontally-revolving  disk 
of  air  which  may  be  1,000  or  2,000  miles  in  diameter, 
with  the  air  currents  from  all  points  flowing  spirally 
inward  toward  the  center;  while  a  tornado  is  a  revolving 
mass  of  air  of  only  about  1,000  yards  in  diameter,  and 
is  simply  an  incident  of  the  cyclone,  nearly  always  oc¬ 
curring  in  its  southeast  quadrant.  The  cyclone  may 
cause  moderate  or  high  winds  through  a  vast  expanse  of 
territory,  while  the  tornado,  with  a  vortical  motion 
almost  unmeasurable,  always  leaves  a  trail  of  death  and 
destruction  in  an  area  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with 
the  area  covered  by  the  cyclone. 

Tornadoes  mostly  occur  between  2  and  5  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  generally  move  from  the  southwest  to  the 
northeast;  their  tracks  may  vary  in  width  from  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  one  mile;  their  velocity  of  translation 
is  usually  about  that  of  an  express  train;  their  speed  of 
gyration  can  be  measured  only  approximately,  but  as  it 
is  sufficient  often  to  drive  straws  a  half  inch  into  the 
bark  of  trees,  it  must  equal  or  exceed  the  velocity  of  a 
rifle  bullet. 

General  Principles  of  Forecasting:  The  forecaster, 
when  each  set  of  reports  is  received  and  charted,  notes 
the  position  of  each  storm  (cyclone),  or  cool  area  (anti¬ 
cyclone).  By  reference  to  previous  charts  he  is  able  to 
determine  the  past  development  of  these  conditions,  their 
speed  and  direction  of  movement,  and  by  studying  the 
distribution  of  air  pressure  over  a  broad  area,  such  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  he  is  able  to  mark  out  with  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy  the  future  course  and  intensity 
of  the  two  types  of  weather  conditions — the  cyclonic  and 
the  anticyclonic — the  one  giving  warmer,  unsettled,  and 
probably  foul  weather,  the  other  cool  and  stable  condi¬ 
tions  and  usually  clear  weather. 
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METEORS :  luminous  bodies  or  appearances  in  the 
sky,  or  bodies  entering  the  earth’s  atmosphere  from  re¬ 
gions  of  space;  see  Aerolite.  Of  late,  it  is  usual  for 
astronomers  and  physicists  to  separate  that  class  of  M. 
known  as  ‘  shooting-stars  ’  from  the  group  of  meteoro - 
liies  or  meteorites,  on  the  ground  that  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  appearances  of  the  shooting  stars  are  periodic, 
while  the  meteorites  seem  to  occur  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  that  the  former  have  hitherto  not  been  proved  to 
leave  any  traces  of  their  visit  on  the  earth’s  surface. 
The  British  Museum  Guide  to  the  collection  of  fallen 
meteoric  masses  or  meteorites,  published  1881,  divides 
them  into  three  classes :  ( 1 )  Aerosiderites  or  siderites, 

as  consisting  mainly  of  meteoric  iron;  (2)  aerosidero- 
lites  or  siderolites,  conglomerates  of  iron  and  stone; 
(3)  aerolites,  almost  wholly  of  stone  (i.  e.,  various  min¬ 
erals  in  crystalline  condition,  usually  with  a  peculiar 
‘  chondritic  ’  or  granular  structure),  it  has  lately  been 
confidently  asserted  by  one  or  two  observers,  that  some 
chondritic  meteorites  show  traces  of  organic  remains — 
namely,  of  porous  coral.  Recent  investigations  have 
proved  that  new-fallen  meteorites  occlude  six  times  their 
own  bulk  of  gases,  in  the  proportion  of  46  per  cent, 
hydrogen,  32  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  18  of  nitrogen. 
Some  M.  appear  to  be  dissolved  by  heat  in  our  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  fall  to  earth  in  the  form  of  meteoric  dust. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Nordenskiold  1880  to  measure 
the  quantity  of  meteoric  dust  that  fell  during  a  given 
time  upon  definite  areas  of  snow  along  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  amount  that  fell  seems  to  be  much  more  consider¬ 
able  than  was  previously  imagined. 

The  star-shower  on  the  night  of  1833,  Nov.  13,  was  the 
grandest  ever  observed.  Another  only  less  brilliant  oc¬ 
curred  1866,  Nov.  13;  this  had  been  confidently  predicted, 
from  the  occurrence  of  similar  showers  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  in  1799,  1833,  and  1834.  The  shower 
commenced  about  11:30  P.M.,  with  the  appearance  at 
brief  intervals  of  M.  singly;  then  they  came  in  twos  and 
threes,  steadily  anci  rapidly  increasing  in  number  till 
lh.  13m.  a.m.,  Nov.  14,  when  no  fewer  than  57  appeared 
in  one  minute.  From  this  time,  the  intensity  of  the 
shower  diminished  gradually,  wholly  ceasing  about  4 

а. m.  The  total  number  of  M.  which  at  that  time  camt 
within  the  limits  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  240,000,  and  the  number  seen  at  each  of 
the  several  observatories  in  Britain  averaged  nearly 

б, 000.  This  star-shower,  like  those  of  1833  and  4, 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  region  of  the  heavens  marked 
by  the  stars  ?  and  y  in  the  constellation  Leo;  the 
point  toward  which  the  earth  in  her  orbit  was  moving 
at  the  time.  The  M.  on  that  occasion  presented  the 
usual  variety  of  color,  size,  and  duration;  the  great 
majority  were  white,  with  bluish  or  yellowish  tinge;  a 
considerable  number  were  red  and  orange;  a  few  were 
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blue ;  many  surpassed  the  fixed  stars  in  lustre,  and  some 
were  even  brighter  than  Venus  (the  most  brilliant  planet 
as  seen  from  the  earth)  at  her  maximum.  Most  of  the 
M.  left  trains  of  vivid  green  light  5°-15°  in  length, 
which  marked  their  course  through  the  heavens,  and 
endured  for  3"  on  an  average,  then  becoming  dissipated; 
though  some  of  the  trains  were  almost  40°  in  length, 
and  remained  in  sight  for  several  minutes. 

In  Nov.,  1899,  another  grand  display  of  these  M.  was 
generally  expected,  but  the  shower  failed  to  appear,  for 
the  reason,  as  subsequent  calculations  have  proved,  that 
the  meteoric  swarm  was  drawn  aside,  after  tne  great 
spectacle  of  1866-67,  from  its  former  path  in  space  by 
the  gravitation  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  In  consequent 
this  path  no  longer  intersects  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 
and  a  great  display  of  these  particular  M.  may  never 
be  seen  again.  It  is  now  agreed  that  the  November  M. 
move  in  an  orbit  round  the  sun,  inclined  at  about  7° 
to  that  of  the  earth,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  this 
orbit  forms  a  ring  or  belt  of  innumerable  small  frag¬ 
ments  of  matter,  distributed  with  very  variable  density 
of  grouping  along  it,  thus  corresponding  so  far  to  the 
Planetoid  (q.v. )  group  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  It 
is  agreed  also  that  the  motion  of  this  meteor  ring  round 
the  sun  is  retrograde;  that  the  earth’s  orbit  at  that 
point  where  she  is  situated  on  Nov.  13,  14,  intersects 
this  ring;  and  that,  probably,  in  1799,  1833-4,  and 
1866-7,  it  was  the  same  group  of  M.  which  was  observed; 
and  the  last-mentioned  hypothesis  has  been  made  the 
foundation  of  a  calculation  of  the  orbit  and  periodic 
time  of  this  meteor-ring.  The  fact  that  a  November 
star-shower  generally  occurs  two  years  in  succession, 
and  then  recurs  at  an  interval  of  32  or  33  years,  seems 
to  indicate  that  though  the  earth  may  pass  through  the 
meteor-orbit  every  year,  the  meteors  are  so  grouped  at 
intervals  along  the  ring,  and  their  periodic  time  differs 
so  much  from  that  of  the  earth,  that  it  requires  32-33 
years  before  this  accumulating  difference  amounts  to  a 
complete  revolution  of  either  the  earth  or  tie  ring,  and 
a  repetition  of  the  star-shower  becomes  possii 

Professor  Newton  of  Yale  Univ.,  who  entered  into  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  subject,  concluded  that  the 
5  possible  periodic  times  (the  earth’s  being  taken  as 
unity)  of  the  meteor-ring  were  2±TS1TS,  li^/sT,  and 
Ts\r>  and  that  of  these,  the  fourth,  l._^i26  or  354.62 
days,  was  the  actual  period  of  its  revolution  round  the 
sun,  and  that,  consequently,  it  had  described  34  revolu¬ 
tions  while  the  earth  had  described  33,  the  cycle  of  34 
meteor  revolutions  differing  from  33  years  by  only  3.17 
days;  and  in  accordance  with  this  estimate,  he  calcu¬ 
lated  its  orbit  and  the  approximate  extent  (seeing  the 
meteor  shower  generally  occurs  in  two  successive  years) 
of  the  meteor-group  which  produces  the  November 
showers.  But  Prof.  Adams  (q.v.)  and  Alexander  Her- 
scliel  showed  that  the  first  four  of  the  possible  periods 
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given  by  Prof.  Newton  were  impossible ,  and  that  the 
last  (i.  e.,  that  the  meteor-ring  makes  5  of  a 

solar  revolution  in  a  year,  and  one  complete  revolution 
round  the  sun  in  33.25  years),  was  the  correct  estimate. 
According  to  this  view,  the  meteor-group  must  be  so 
much  extended  along  its  ring  or  orbit  as  to  take  more 
than  a  year  to  cross  the  earth’s  orbit.  A  periodic  time 
of  33^  years,  and  an  orbit  which  at  the  same  time  ap¬ 
proaches  so  near  the  sun  as  to  insect  that  of  the  earth, 
indicate  a  path  of  great  ellipticity,  akin  to  those  of  the 
comets;  and  the  idea  of  the  cometary  nature  of  these  M. 
derives  support  from  two  remarkable  facts,  the  one  dis¬ 
covered  by  Schiaparelli  of  Milan,  that  this  assumed  orbit 
coincides  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  great  comet  of 
1862  (Prof.  Adams  connects  this  comet  with  the  August 
M. ) ,  and  the  other  by  C.  F.  W.  Peters  of  Altona,  that  it 
coincides  with  that  of  Tempel’s  comet. 

Another  well-known  meteor  shower,  which,  however, 
exhibits  certain  irregularities,  is  that  of  the  Andromedes, 
so-called  because  they  appear  to  radiate  from  the  con¬ 
stellation  Andromeda.  These  also  appear  in  November, 
and  are  apparently  connected  with  Biela’s  comet  which 
was  dissipated  between  1846  and  1872.  A  third  shower, 
appearing  annually  on  Aug.  10,  radiates  from  the  con¬ 
stellation  Leo.  There  are,  besides,  many  minor  showers, 
occurring  at  various  times  of  the  year. 

Alexander  Iderschel  maintained  that  the  M.  are  of 
recent  origin,  probably  fragments  from  some  of  the 
great  luminous  bodies,  and  that  though  at  present  as¬ 
sembled  in  a  comparatively  dense  group,  the  difference 
of  their  relative  velocities  will  have  the  effect  of  gradu¬ 
ally  distributing  them  all  over  the  meteoric  ring,  when 
a  November  shower  will  occur  every  year.  Mr.  Herschel 
also  carefully  observed  20  M.  with  the  view  of  calculat¬ 
ing  their  weight  from  the  rate  of  their  motion  and  the 
amount  of  heat  (as  shown  by  their  brightness)  evolved 
in  the  destruction  of  their  velocity,  by  the  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  found  their  weight  to  vary  from 
30  grains  to  7  A  lbs. 

The  cause  of  the  luminosity  of  M.  was  long  in  dis¬ 
pute,  the  two  chief  suppositions  being,  that  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  body  dashing  through  it  at 
about  30  m.  per  second  generated  so  much  heat  as  to 
produce  ignition;  while  the  other  was  the  action  of  ter¬ 
restrial  magnetism.  The  point  most  strongly  urged 
against  the  first  supposition,  by  the  supporters  of  the 
second,  wTas,  that  the  height  at  which  meteors  were 
occasionally  seen  rendered  any  action  of  the  atmosphere 
impossible;  but  as  this  objection  was  founded  on  the 
purely  hypothetical  opinion  that  the  atmosphere  did  not 
extend  more  than  about  50  m.  from  the  earth’s  surface, 
it  was  not  very  cogent.  This  problem  was  handled  by 
Sir  John  Herschel  in  an  able  paper  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (1848,  Jan.),  in  which  he  clearly  showed  that 
the  very  high  latent  heat  of  the  air  in  the  higher  and 
rarer  parts  of  the  atmosphere  w,puld  be  sufficient  to 
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cause  an  enormous  development  of  heat  in  the  event  of 
the  air  being  compressed  before  a  body  advancing  into 
it  witn  a  *  planetary  ’  velocity.  This  opinion  is  now  held 
by  almost  all  eminent  men  of  science.  The  enormous 
heat  to  which  the  meteor  is  thus  subject  produces  in¬ 
candescence,  after  which,  with  more  or  less  facility, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
meteor  is  composed,  the  outer  portion  becomes  liquid, 
and,  by  the  powerful  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  meteor’s 
rapid  course,  is  thrown  off  in  a  long  stream,  forming  the 
tail,  which,  after  rapidly  losing  its  velocity,  is  precipi¬ 
tated  to  the  earth  as  a  fine  dust  like  volcanic  ash ;  while 
tlie  meteor  thus  rapidly  and  constantly  diminishing  as 
it  flies  along  in  its  headlong  course,  either  becomes 
wholly  dissipated  into  ‘  tail,’  falls  to  the  earth,  or  makes 
its  way  out  beyond  the  limits  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere, 
and  continues  its  course.  This  supposition  also  gives  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  M.  ‘  burst¬ 
ing,’  this  being  caused  by  the  sudden  heating  and  conse¬ 
quent  expansion  of  the  outer  part,  while  the  interior  is 
still  in  the  state  of  intense  cold  acquired  in  interplane¬ 
tary  space. 

Mr.  Lockyer,  experimenting  with  specimens  of  me¬ 
teoric  stone  and  iron,  found  that  by  varying  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  temperature  he  obtained  spectra  from  meteor¬ 
ites  which  reproduced  the  most  peculiar  features  of 
nearly  every  variety  of  spectrum  presented  by  the 
celestial  bodies.  His  conclusion  is  that  ‘  all  self-luminous 
bodies  in  the  celestial  spaces  are  composed  of  meteorites, 
or  masses  of  meteoric  vapor,  produced  by  heat,  brought 
about  by  condensation  of  meteor  swarms,  due  to  gravity.’ 
Accordingly  ‘  the  existing  distinction  between  stars, 
comets,  and  nebulae  rests  on  no  physical  basis;’  they 
all  are  meteoric  in  origin,  and  the  difference  between 
them  depends  on  differences  in  temperature,  and  on  the 
closeness  to  each  other  of  the  meteorites  composing 
them.  New  or  temporary  stars  are  produced  by  the 
clash  of  meteoric  streams;  and  most  variable  stars  are 
simply  uncondensed  meteoric  streams.  This  theory  is 
an  interesting  hypothesis  not  universally  accepted  by 
astronomers. 

While  astronomers  and  physicists  in  general  have  been 
thus  trying  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of  M.  to  a  system, 
their  chemical  brethren  have  not  been  idle.  Public  col¬ 
lections  of  meteoric  bodies  have  been  made  at  Vienna, 
the  British  Museum,  Paris,  Berlin;  and  private  ones  by 
Mr.  Greg  of  Manchester,  Baron  Reichenbach  in  Austria, 
and  Mr.  Kunz,  Prof.  Shepard,  and  others  in  the  United 
States;  and  opportunities  have  thus  been  afforded  of  de¬ 
termining  the  nature  of  their  composition.  About  one- 
third  of  all  the  known  chemical  elements  have  been  found 
in  M.,  the  vast  majority  of  these  bodies — about  10  to  1 
— belong  to  the  group  of  iron  M.  In  these  iron  forms 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  mass,  and  nickel  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  present. 
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METER,  or  Metre,  n.  me' ter  [OF.  metre,  metre — from 
L.  metrum;  Or.  metvon ,  a  measure,  a  poetical  measure: 
comp.  Skr.  mdtram ,  the  instr.  of  measuring  (see  Mete)]  : 
in  poetry,  the  quality  of  the  measured  sound  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  poetry  from  prose,  and  whose  harmony 
pleases  the  ear;  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  verse,  as 
of  a  psalm  or  hymn.  Metrical,  a.  mU'ri-Ml,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  meter;  having  rhythm;  consisting  of  verses. 
Met'rically,  ad.  -li. — Meter  is  that  regulated  succes¬ 
sion  of  certain  groups  of  syllables  in  which  Poetry  (q.v.) 
is  usually  written.  A  greater  or  less  number  of  groups 
forms  a  line  or  verse  (Lat.  a  turning),  and  in  modern 
languages  the  verses  usually  rhyme  with  one  another; 
though  this  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  notion  of  meter: 
see  Rhyme:  Blank  Yerse.  In  the  classic  languages, 
meter  depended  on  the  way  in  which  long  and  short 
syllables  were  made  to  succeed  one  another.  English 
meter  depends,  not  upon  the  distinction  of  long  and 
short,  but  upon  that  of  accented  and  unaccented  sylla¬ 
bles.  Thus,  in  the  lines, 

The  cur'ifew  tolls'  |  the  knell'  |  of  part'iing  day' — 

War'riors  and  |  chiefs',  should  the  |  shaft'  or  the  |  sword' — 

the  accents  occur  at  regular  intervals;  and  the  groups 
of  syllables  thus  formed  constitute  each  a  meter,  or 
measure.  The  groups  of  long  and  short  syllables  com¬ 
posing  the  meters  of  classic  verse  were  called  feet ,  each 
foot  having  a  distinctive  name.  The  same  name0  are 
sometimes  applied  to  English  measures,  an  accented 
syllable  in  English  being  held  to  be  equivalent  to  a  long 
syllable  in  Latin  or  Greek,  and  an  unaccented  syllable 
to  a  short. 

Every  meter  in  English  contains  one  accented  syllable, 
and  either  one  or  two  unaccented  syllables.  As  the  ac¬ 
cent  may  be  on  the  first,  second,  or  third  syllable  of  the 
group,  there  thus  arise  five  distinct  measures,  two  dis¬ 
syllabic  and  three  trisyllabic,  as  seen  in  the  words — 1, 
fol'ly  (corresponding  to  the  classic  Trochee);  2,  recall' 
(Iambus);  3,  ter'ribly  (Dactyl);  4,  confu'sion  (Amphi¬ 
brachys)  ;  5,  absentee'  (Anapaest). 

These  measures  are  arranged  in  lines  or  verses,  vary¬ 
ing  in  length  in  different  pieces  and  often  in  the  same 
piece.  The  ending  measure  of  a  line  is  frequently  in¬ 
complete,  or  has  a  supernumerary  syllable;  and  some¬ 
times  one  measure  is  substituted  for  another.  All  that 
is  necessary  is,  that  some  one  measure  be  so  predomi¬ 
nant  as  to  give  a  character  to  the  verse.  Constant  re¬ 
currence  of  the  same  measure  produces  monotony.  The 
following  lines  exemplify  the  five  measures: 

ls£  Measure. 

Rich'  the  |  treas'ure. 

Bet'ter  |  six'ty  |  years'  of  |  Eu'rope  |  than'  a  |  cy'cle  |  of  Ca|thay'. 

2 d  Measure. 

Aloft'  [  in  aw'lful  state'. 

The  prop'jer  stud';.y  of  |  mankind'  |  is  man'. 
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3 d  Measure. 

Bird'  of  the  |  wilderness. 

War'riors  and  |  chiefs',  should  the  |  shaft'  or  the  |  sword'. 

4th  Measure. 

The  dew'  of  |  the  morn'ing. 

O  young'  Loch.iuvar'  has  |  come  out'  of  |  the  west'. 

5 th  Measure. 

As  they  roar'  |  on  the  shore'. 

The  Assyr'jan  came  down'  |  like  a  wolf'  |  on  the  fold'. 

It  is  instinctively  felt  that  some  of  these  measures  are 
better  suited  for  particular  subjects  than  others.  Thus, 
the  first  has  a  brisk,  abrupt,  energetic  character,  agree¬ 
ing  well  with  lively  and  gay  subjects,  and  also  with  the 
intense  feeling  of  such  pieces  as  Scots  wha  ha'e.  The 
second  is  by  far  the  most  usual  meter  in  English  poetry; 
it  occurs,  in  fact,  most  frequently  in  the  ordinary  prose- 
movement  of  the  language.  It  is  smooth,  graceful,  and 
stately;  readily  adapting  itself  to  easy  narrative  and  the 
expression  of  the  gentler  feelings,  or  to  the  treatment  of 
severe  and  sublime  subjects.  The  trisyllabic  meters, 
owing  to  the  number  of  unaccented  syllables  in  them, 
are  rapid  in  their  movement,  and  calculated  to  express 
rushing,  bounding,  impetuous  feelings.  They  are  all  less 
regular  than  the  dissyllabic  meters.  One  of  them  is  fre¬ 
quently  substituted  for  another,  as  in  the  opening  of 
Byron’s  Bride  of  Abydos: 

Know'  ye  the  |  land'  where  the  |  cy'press  and  |  myr'tle 

Are  em'blems  |  of  deeds'  that  |  are  done'  in  |  their  clime'; 

Where  the  rage'  |  of  the  vul'iture,  the  love'  |  of  the  tur'ltle — 

where  each  of  the  three  lines  is  in  a  different  meter. 
In  addition  to  this  irregularity,  one  of  the  unaccented 
syllables  is  often  wanting.  For  instance,  in  Mrs. 
Hemans’s  poem,  The  Voice  of  Spring: 

I  come',  |  I  come'!  |  ye  have  called'  |  me  long'; 

I  come'  |  o’er  the  moun'i  tains  with  light'  |  and  song' — 

the  first  line  has  only  one  measure  of  three  syllables, 
although  the  general  character  of  the  versification  is 
trisyllabic. 

In  a  kind  of  verse  introduced  by  Coleridge,  and  used 
occasionally  by  Byron  and  others,  the  unaccented  sylla¬ 
bles  are  altogether  left  out  of  account,  and  the  versifica¬ 
tion  is  made  to  depend  upon  having  a  regular  number 
of  accents  in  the  line: 

There  is'  not  wind'  enough'  to  twirl' 

The  one'  red  leaf',  the  last'  of  its  clan', 

That  dan'ces  as  oft'en  as  dance'  it  can' 

On  the  top'most  twig'  that  looks  up'  at  the  sky'. 

Here  there  are  four  accents  in  each  line,  but  the  number 
of  syllables  varies  from  eight  to  eleven. 

To  scan  a  line  or  group  of  lines,  is  to  divide  it  into 
the  measures  of  which  if  is  -omnosed. 
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The  variety  of  combinations  of  meters  and  rhymes 
that  may  be  formed  is  endless;  but  a  few  of  the  more 
usual  forms  of  English  versification  have  received  spe¬ 
cial  names,  and  these  we  may  briefly  notice. 

Octosyllabics  are  verses  made  up  each  of  four  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  second  kind  of  meter,  and  therefore  con¬ 
taining  eight  ( octo )  syllables: 

With  fruit' (less  la'|bor,  Cla'(ra  hound' 

And  strove'  |  to  stanch'  |  the  gush'|ing  wound'. 

Scott’s  poems  are  mostly  in  octosyllabics,  also  Hudibras, 
and  many  other  pieces. 

Heroic  is  a  term  applied  to  verses  containing  -five  me¬ 
ters  of  the  second  kind,  or  ten  syllables.  Heroics  either 
rhyme  in  couplets,  or  are  without  rhymes,  constituting 
blank  verse.  Many  of  the  chief  narrative  and  didactic 
poems  in  the  English  language  are  in  rhyming  heroics; 
as  those  of  Chaucer,  Dryden,  Pope,  Cowper,  etc.  Mil¬ 
ton’s  two  great  poems,  Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  Thom¬ 
son’s  Seasons,  Cowper’s  Taslc,  Wordsworth’s  Excursion, 
and  many  others,  are  in  blank  heroics.  Metrical  dra¬ 
mas  are  almost  always  in  blank  verse;  in  which  case 
there  is  frequently  a  supernumerary  syllable,  or  even 
two,  at  the  end  of  the  line: 

To  he,  (  or  not  (  to  be,  |  that  If'  { the  ques|tfo«: 

Whether  |  ’tis  no | bier  in  |  the  mind  |  to  suffer. 

In  Elegiacs,  the  lines  are  of  the  same  length  and  the 
same  measure  as  in  heroics;  but  the  rhymes  are  alter¬ 
nate,  and  divide  the  poem  into  quatrains  or  stanzas  of 
four  lines,  as  in  Gray’s  Elegy.  The  Spenserian  stanza, 
popularized  by  Spenser  in  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  much 
used  by  Byron,  differs  from  common  heroics  only  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  rhymes,  and  in  concluding  with  an 
Alexandrine  ( q.v. ) . 

Service  meter,  also  called  common  meter,  is  the  form 
of  versification  adopted  in  the  metrical  Psalms,  in  many 
hymns,  and  other  lyrical  pieces.  Prom  being  frequently 
employed  in  ballads,  this  meter  is  also  called  ballad  me¬ 
ter.  The  first  and  third  lines  often  rhyme,  as  well  as 
the  second  and  fourth. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  usual  and  definite  forms  of 
versification.  In  many  poems,  especially  the  more  re¬ 
cent  ones,  so  much  license  is  assumed,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  any  regular  recurrence  or  other  law  determining 
the  changes  of  meter  or  the  lengths  of  the  lines;  the 
poet  seeks  to  suit  the  modulation  at  every  turn  to  the 
varying  sentiments.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
much  of  this  refinement  of  art  is  not  thrown  away,  on 
ordinary  readers  at  least,  who,  failing  to  perceive  any 
special  suitableness,  are  inclined  to  look  upon  those 
violent  departures  from  accustomed  regularity  as  caprice. 

For  the  kind  of  verse  called  Hexameter ,  see  that  title. 

METER,  Electric.  See  Electrical  Measuring  In 

STRUMENTS. 
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METHANE— METHOD. 

METHANE,  meth'an:  also  called  marsh  gas  and  oc¬ 
casionally  methyl  hydride,  has  the  formula  CH4.  It  is 
the  simplest  hydrocarbon,  and  all  organic  compounds  are 
regarded  as  being  derived  from  it  by  substituting  va¬ 
rious  atoms  or  radicles  for  more  or  less  of  the  hydrogen. 
Methane  is  found  in  swamps,  being  produced  by  the 
decay  of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  the  chief  constituent 
of  the  explosive  ‘lire  damp’  of  the  coal  mines  and  is 
present  to  a  large  extent  in  natural  and  illuminating 
gases  (see  Fuel).  Methane  can  be  prepared  by  syn¬ 
thesis  in  a  variety  of  ways;  perhaps  the  two  most  in¬ 
teresting  ones  are  the  action  of  cold  water  on  aluminium 
carbide,  A14C3,  giving  methane  and  aluminium  hydroxide, 
and  the  treatment  of  heated  copper  with  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  disulphide  vapor,  which 
results  in  the  production  of  cuprous  sulphide,  Cu2.S  and 
methane.  Methane  is  also  produced  by  the  pyrogenic 
decomposition  of  many  more  complex  hydrocarbons. 
Methane  is  a  colorless,  odorless  gas;  it  liquefies  at  -82° 
C.  under  55  atmospheric  pressure  and  boils  at  -160°  C. 
under  ordinary  pressure.  The  density  of  the  liquid  at 
-164°  C.  =  0.415;  that  of  the  gas  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm. 
=  8.  Methane  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  readily 
in  alcohol,  and  burns  with  a  faintly  luminous  flame.  Its 
mixture  with  air  or  oxygen  explodes  violently  on  the 
application  of  a  light.  Electric  sparks  decompose 
methane  into  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  chlorine  re¬ 
places  the  hydrogen  readily,  forming  methyl  chloride, 
CHoClg,  methylene  chloride,  CH2C12,  chloroform,  CH  Cl3 
and  carbon  tetrachloride,  C  Cl4,  in  quantities  depending 
on  the  proportion  of  chlorine  and  on  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment. 

METHEGLIN,  n.  me-theg'lin  [W.  meddyglyn — from 
medd,  mead;  llyn,  liquor,  juice]:  a  beverage  made  of 
honey  and  water,  fermented  with  yeast,  and  often 
spiced;  mead. 

METHENYL:  hypothetical  tri valent-radicle,  — ilH.  It 

occurs  in  a  large  number  of  compounds,  such  as  chloro¬ 
form,  HCC1S;  formic  acid,  HC<^H  etc.,  and  exhibits  the 

same  relation  to  methylene  that  this  does  to  methyl,  or 
that  methyl  itself  bears  to  methane. 

METIIINKS,  v.  me-thingTcs'  [me,  and  thinlc]:  it  seems 
to  me;  it  appears  to  me.  Methought,  pt.  me-thawt',  it 
did  seem  to  me. 

METHOD,  n.  meth'dd  [F.  metliode — from  Gr.  metli- 
odos;  L.  methodus,  a  proceeding  in  regular  order,  a  mode 
— from  Gr.  meta,  with,  after;  hodos,  a  way:  It.  metodo\ : 
a  suitable  arrangement  of  things,  proceedings,  or  ideas, 
to  prevent  confusion;  a  regular  mode  or  manner  of  do¬ 
ing  anything;  orderly  arrangement;  system  of  arrange¬ 
ment  peculiar  to  an  individual;  order;  system;  way; 
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manner.  Methodic,  a.  me-thdd'ik,  or  Methodical,  a. 
-i-kal,  arranged  or  disposed  with  regularity;  orderly; 
systematic;  precise.  Methodically,  ad.  -kdl-li.  Meth¬ 
odize,  v.  metlVo-dlz,  to  dispose  in  due  order;  to  reduce 
to  method.  Methodizing,  imp.  Meth'odized,  pp.  -dizd. 
MethOdization,  n.  -dl-zof shun,  reduction  to  method. 
Methodist,  n.  meth'6-dist,  one  of  a  sect  of  Christians 
founded  by  John  Wesley — so  called  in  1729  from  the 
regularity  of  their  lives  and  the  strictness  of  their  rules; 
one  who  observes  method.  MethOdism,  n.  -dizm,  doc¬ 
trines  and  system  of  the  Methodists.  MethOdis'tic,  a. 
-dis'tik,  or  MethOdis'tical,  a.  -dis'ti-kdl,  relating  to 
method  or  the  Methodists — in  this  last  sense  used  con¬ 
temptuously.  Meth'odis'tically,  ad.  -kdl-li. — Syn.  of 
‘method’:  rule;  regularity;  course;  mode;  means;  proc¬ 
ess;  custom;  fashion;  habit;  usage;  plan;  principle. 

METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN:  the  oldest  important 
subordinate  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  founded  in  1789.  This  institution  publishes  a 
series  of  denominational  weekly  journals  whose  generic 
name  is  Christian  Advocate,  the  oldest  of  which  is  The 
Christian  Advocate  in  New  York.  It  also  publishes  the 
Methodist  Review  (bi-monthly)  and  The  Rpwortli  Her¬ 
ald  (weekly).  It  issues  periodicals  in  various  languages, 
books  upon  all  subjects,  and  in  fact  does  a  general  book 
business.  There  are  also  papers  published  in  the  interest 
of  the  churches  by  local  associations,  the  best  known  of 
which  are  Zion’s  Herald  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Christian  Advocate  of  Detroit. 

METH'ODIST  CHURCH,  Free:  organized  1860,  at 
Pekin,  N.  Y.,  by  persons  who  were  or  had  been  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  who  believed 
the  latter  church  to  have  fallen  away  from  its  original 
simplicity  and  spirituality.  They  declared  that  members 
had  been  received  without  sufficient  evidence  of  repent¬ 
ance  and  conversion;  that  worldly  practices  and  unlaw¬ 
ful  business  were  tolerated;  that  many  professed  Meth¬ 
odists  no  longer  possessed  the  direct  witness  of  the 
Spirit;  that  they  no  longer  had  power  over  all  sin,  and 
not  only  seldom  attained  even  professedly  entire  sancti¬ 
fication,  but  were  at  variance  among  themselves  in  their 
preaching  on  this  subject;  that  there  was  great  neglect 
of  discipline;  that  simplicity  of  dress  had  given  place 
to  fashion  and  extravagance;  that  pews  had  taken 
the  place  of  free  seats,  and  choirs  had  supplanted 
congregational  singing;  that  sermons  were  no  longer 
preached,  but  read;  church  buildings  were  erected  at 
extravagant  cost;  that  church  fairs  were  held;  and  that 
oath-bound  fellowship  with  irreligious  men  in  secret 
societies  was  tolerated  and  encouraged.  While  all  the 
articles  of  faith  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
are  retained  by  the  newer  organization,  two  are  added, 
emphasizing  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification,  and 
that  of  endless  future  rewards  and  punishment.  The 
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profession  of  the  exercise  of  a  saving  faith,  the  laying 
aside  of  all  superfluous  ornaments  of  dress,  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drinks  and  tobacco,  and  the  promise 
not  to  join  any  society  requiring  an  oath,  affirmation,  or 
promise  of  secrecy,  are  made  conditions  of  membership 
in  the  Free  Meth.  Church,  as  is  also  attendance  at  class- 
meetings.  The  government  is  conf erential ;  quadrennial, 
annual,  quarterly,  and  district  conferences  being  held, 
composed  of  lay  and  ministerial  delegates  in  equal  num¬ 
bers.  In  place  of  bishops,  general  superintendents  are 
elected  every  four  years.  The  official  board  is  retained. 
District  chairmen  take  the  place  of  presiding  elders. 
Class-leaders  are  nominated  by  the  preacher  in  charge, 
and  elected  by  their  classes.  Congregational  singing  is 
practiced,  and  religious  services  have  much  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  warmth  and  zeal.  In  1905  the  church  had  1,000 
churches,  ministers  1,000,  and  over  28,038  communicants. 

METH'ODIST  EPIS'COPAL  CHURCH:  oldest  and 
largest  body  of  Methodists  in  the  United  States. 
Though  not  formerly  organized  until  1784,  Dec.,  it 
originated  in  1766  among  some  Irish  immigrants 
who  had  settled  in  New  York.  For  some  months 
their  religious  fervor  waned;  but  under  the  appeals  of 
Barbara  Heck  they  formed  themselves  into  a  class  led 
by  Philip  Embury  who,  in  the  old  country,  had  been  a 
local  preacher.  About  the  same  time  Robert  Straw- 
bridge  who  had  migrated  to  Md.  and  formed  societies 
there,  and  soon  afterwards  the  first  circuit  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Va.  The  society  in  the  city  of  New  \ork 
flourished,  and  in  that  city  the  first  chapel  in  John  street 
was  dedicated.  In  the  same  year  (1868)  classes  were 
formed  on  L.  I.,  in  N.  J.,  Del.,  and  Philadelphia.  In  that 
city  the  Methodists  purchased  from  another  religious 
body  an  unfinished  church  and  completed  it.  This  was 
the  first  Methodist  church  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Wesley  hearing  of  the  movement  had  sent  out  mission¬ 
aries,  the  most  noted  of  whom,  Francis  Asbury,  arrived 
in  1771  and  later  was  appointed  by  Wesley  supt. 
of  the  American  societies.  The  first  American  con 
ference  was  held  1773,  with  10  preachers,  representing 
1,160  members  of  societies.  Nearly  all  the  preachers, 
being  of  English  descent,  sympathized  with  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  revolutionary  war,  and  returned  to  the  mother 
country.  This  was  the  case  with  the  majority  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  clergy,  thus  leaving  few  ordained  men  to  administer 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  a  movement  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  this  independently  of  them  threatened  a  rupture 
of  the  peace  of  the  church.  In  17S0  Wesley  applied  to  the 
bishop  of  London  to  ordain  one  presbyter  for  the  benefit 
of  American  Methodists,  but  was  refused.  In  1784  Wesley 
and  two  other  presbyters  ordained  Thomas  Coke,  ll.d. 
as  supt.,  and  appointed  Asbury  as  assistant,  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  churches  in  America.  Thereupon  a  general  con¬ 
vention  met  in  Baltimore,  1784,  composed  of  80  preach- 
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ers,  at  which  the  *  Sunday  Service,’  the  £  Twenty-five 
Articles  ’  of  faith,  and  an  episcopal  form  of  government, 
with  an  elective  episcopate,  were  adopted.  Asbury  was 
ordained,  in  due  order,  deacon,  elder,  and  general  supt. 
Thenceforward  the  growth  of  the  church  was  rapid, 
while  its  organic  structure  was  modified  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  exigencies,  the  plan  of  a  delegated  general 
conference  being  adopted  1808,  and  the  first  general  con¬ 
ference  held  in  1812.  Before  the  close  of  the  18tli  c., 
most  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  church  had 
been  clearly  defined.  Its  territory  had  been  divided  into 
annual  conferences;  the  foundations  of  its  benevolent 
and  educational  enterprises  had  been  laid ;  Sunday 
schools  introduced;  a  publishing  house  established;  and 
advanced  ground  taken  on  the  subjects  of  temperance 
and  slavery. 

Doctrine. —  The  doctrine  of  the  church  is  defined  in 
the  25  articles,  prepared,  with  the  exception  of  the  23d, 
by  John  Wesley,  from  the  39  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  the  intention  that  they  should  offer  a 
broad  basis  upon  which  all  evangelical  Christians  might 
unite.  Its  theology  is  broadly  Arminian.  Wesley’s  doc, 
trine  of  ‘  assurance,’  or  ‘  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,’  is 
firmly  held,  according  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  ‘  works 
upon  the  soul  by  his  immediate  influence,  and  by  a 
strong,  though  inexplicable,  operation.’  His  doctrine  of 
« Christian  perfection,’  or  ‘  sanctification,’  also  is  very 
generally  held.  It  is  not  meant  to  teach  the  attainment 
in  this  life  of  an  absolute  exemption  from  mistakes,  in¬ 
firmities,  and  temptations;  but  only  that  ‘all  saints 
may,  by  faith,  be  so  filled  with  the  love  of  God  that  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul  shall  be  recovered  from  the  ab 
normal,  perverted,  sinful  condition,  and,  together  with 
the  outward  conduct,  be  controlled  in  entire  harmonv 
with  love.’  The  need  of  repentance  and  regeneration  is 
emphasized;  stress  is  laid  on  the  doctrine  of  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith  alone;  infant  baptism  is  taught;  and,  for 
the  rest,  the  orthodox  faith  professed  by  the  leading 
evangelical  denominations  is  held.  .  . 

Government. —  A  series  of  5  conferences  administers 
the  government  of  the  church.  The  highest  authority 
and  sole  legislative  body  is  the  ‘  General  Conference/ 
which  meets  every  4  years.  Prior  to  18/2,  it,  as  well  as 
the  annual  conferences,  was  composed  of  only  ministe¬ 
rial  delegates.  In  1872  the  lay  element  was  admitted, 
and  then  the  general  conference  consisted  of  1  minister 
for  every  45  members  of  each  annual  conference,  chosen 
by  the  ministers,  and  2  laymen,  chosen  by  lay  electors 
from  the  quarterly  conferences  within  the  territory  of 
the  annual  conference.  In  1900  the  General  Conference 
completed  a  previous  action  of  the  Annual  Conference  so 
that  the  number  of  lay  and  clerical  delegates  became 
equal,  and  at  the  same  session,  admitted  the  additional 
lay  delegates  who  had  been  provisionally  elected.  Lay 
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and  ministerial  delegates  are  united  as  one  body,  though 
provision  is  made  for  tlieir  separate  vote  whenever  one- 
tliird  of  either  element  demands  it.  The  body  is  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  bishops.  Besides  being  the  court  of 
final  appeal,  it  elects  bishops,  missionary  and  educa¬ 
tional  secretaries,  editors  of  its  periodicals,  and  book 
agents.  The  ‘Judicial  Conference  consists  of  ‘triers  of 
appeals,’  of  whom  each  annual  conference  elects  7.  It 
tries  bishops,  when  the  triers  of  5  annual  conferences 
must  unite ;  and  appeals  of  members  convicted  in  an  an¬ 
nual  conference,  when  those  of  3  must  unite.  Its  de¬ 
cisions  are  final,  except  that  law  questions  may  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  general  conference.  The  powers  of  the 
‘Annual  Conferences  ’  are  merely  administrative.  A 
bishop  presides  if  present,  and  they  are  composed  of 
travelling  preachers,  who  are  responsible  to  them,  and 
whose  characters  are  examined  each  year.  Their  action 
is  subject  to  review  by  the  general  conference.  ‘  District 
Conferences  ’  consist  of  the  presiding  elder,  pastors,  local 
preachers,  exhorters,  and  one  steward  and  Sunday- 
school  superintendent  from  each  charge  in  the  district. 
The  local  preachers  are  licensed  by  and  are  responsible 
to  them,  being  also  recommended  by  them  to  the  annual 
conferences  for  admission  or  ordination.  This  body  also 
has  the  case  of  the  general  financial,  educational,  and 
benevolent  interests  of  the  district.  The  District  Con¬ 
ference,  however,  is  optional.  The  ‘  Quarterly  Confer¬ 
ence  ’  is  composed  of  the  pastors,  local  preachers,  ex¬ 
horters,  stewards,  class-leaders,  trustees,  and  Sunday- 
school  superintendents  of  a  single  charge,  over  which  it 
has  supervision.  The  pastor,  class  leaders,  and  stewards 
of  each  charge  constitute  its  leaders’  and  stewards’  meet¬ 
ing,  which  cares  for  the  sick  and  poor,  superintends  the 
discipline,  and  can  recommend  for  membership  and  for 
license  to  preach  or  exhort.  The  membership  of  each 
charge  is  divided  into  classes,  each  having  its  own 
leader.  Besides  presiding  over  the  general  and  annual 
conferences,  the  bishops  arrange  the  districts  of  the  pre¬ 
siding  elders,  ordain  deacons,  elders,  and  newly  elected 
bishops,  annually  station  the  preachers,  and  have  the 
general  supervision  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs 
of  the  church.  Though  they  are  not  diocesan,  but  have 
a  joint  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  church,  since  1872 
they  have  to  reside  severally  within  certain  districts 
into  which  the  territory  is  divided.  The  presiding  elder¬ 
ship  is  a  kind  of  sub-episcopate,  with  the  duty  of  over¬ 
sight  and  administration  in  a  limited  sphere.  Their  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  pastors  and  people  in  their 
several  districts,  and  their  presidency  over  the  quarterly 
conferences,  enable  the  presiding  elders  to  be  useful 
counselors  and  assistants  to  the  bishops,  especially  in 
making  ministerial  appointments.  In  this  work,  custom 
has  made  them  the  bishops’  advisers,  though  they  have 
no  actual  authority  in  the  matter,  the  bishops  alone  be- 
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ing  responsible  for  all  appointments.  Candidates  for  tlie 
ministry,  after  two  years’  probation  in  itinerant  work, 
and  a  satisfactory  examination  in  certain  prescribed 
studies,  may  be  admitted  to  a  general  conference  and  or¬ 
dained  deacons.  After  two  years’  further  trial,  they 
may  be  ordained  elders.  Before  a  candidate  for  the  min¬ 
istry  can  be  received  into  full  membership  he  is  asked 
certain  questions  in  the  presence  of  the  conference.  Cer¬ 
tain  questions  *are  answered  in  writing ;  one  of  these  is : 
‘Will  you  wholly  abstain  from  the  use  of  tobacco?’ 
Deacons  administer  baptism,  solemnize  marriage,  assist 
elders  in  administering  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  perform 
all  the  duties  of  a  travelling  preacher.  Elders,  besides 
all  these,  also  administer  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Except  in 
this  last  prerogative,  deacons,  elders,  and  preachers 
have  the  same  functions,  and  may  have  charge  of  a  cir¬ 
cuit  or  station.  The  pastor  is  the  chief  executive  of 
the  local  church;  has  the  care  of  its  interests  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  discipline;  and  is  responsible 
to  the  annual  conference  for  his  ministerial  fidelity  and 
his  moral  character  and  conduct.  Class-leaders  are  sub¬ 
pastors  having  special  oversight  of  the  various  classes, 
with  whom  they  have  weekly  devotional  meetings;  they 
act  in  subordination  to  the  pastor.  Local  preachers  are 
members  of  district  and  quarterly  conferences,  and  are 
often  useful  adjuncts  to  the  ‘  itinerancy  ’  as  a  self-sup¬ 
porting  body  of  lay  ministers  and  evangelists.  Admis¬ 
sion  to  church-membership  is  granted  after  6  months  or 
more  of  satisfactory  probation;  members  from  other 
churches  are  admitted  by  certificate  without  probation. 
Each  local  society  owns  its  church  building,  parsonage, 
etc.,  which  are  held  by  trustees  lawfully  constituted.  A 
^peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  church,  which  it 
shares  with  most  other  Wesleyan  churches,  is  the  ‘  itin¬ 
erant  system’  of  limited  pastorates.  It  was  instituted 
by  Wesley,  and  is  still  in  vogue,  though  it  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  modified  in  recent  years.  At  first,  their  being 
many  more  societies  than  preachers,  Wesley  divided  the 
territory  into  ‘  circuits,’  each  comprising  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  societies,  and  appointed  a  preacher,  or  ‘  helper/ 
for  each  circuit.  Preachers  and  circuits  were  changed  at 
first  semi-annually,  then  annually.  All  appointments 
are  still  made  each  year,  but  a  pastor  cannot  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  same  charge  for  more  than  five  years  in 
succession.  This  five  year  time  limit  was  established  by  tne 
general  conference  of  1888.  From  1804  to  1888  the  tin- 
limit  was  three  years,  and  from  1804  to  1804  the  limit 
had  been  two  years.  In  1900  the  General  Conference 
removed  the  limit  making  it  possible  for  the  bishops  to 
appoint  a  minister  annually  to  the  same  church  to  the 
close  of  his  active  ministry.  In  the  work  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion  the  church  has  from  the  beginning  been  among  the 
pioneers,  everywhere  keeping  pace  with  the  march  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  usually  being  the  first  to  appear  in  every 
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new  field.  Equally  rapid  have  been  its  internal  develop' 
ment  and  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  various 
denominational  institutions  demanded  by  the  times  and 
circumstances.  One  of  the  first  Sunday  schools  in  the 
country  was  organized,  1786,  by  Bp.  Asbury;  and,  1790, 
its  conference  ordered  such  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  ‘  poor  children,  white  and  black,  in  learning  and 
piety,’  to  be  generally  established.  The  Missionary  and 
Bible  Soc.  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  America  was  a  result 
of  the  labors  of  John  Stewart  among  the  Wyandotte  In¬ 
dians  of  Ohio  in  1816:  it  was  organized  in  New  York 
city  1819,  Apr.  5,  and  incorporated  by  legislature  of 
N.  Y.,  1839,  Apr.  9.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of 
this  society  (1905)  :  Members  in  foreign  field,  240,765, 
a  gain  of  99J  per  cent.,  1891;  Sunday  school  members, 
270,021;  value  of  churches  and  parsonages,  $6,177,179; 
missionaries,  729;  native  ordained  and  unordained 
preachers,  3,519;  local  preachers,  1,871;  collections  for 
self-support,  $186,787.  The  society  also  aided  in  the 
support  of  domestic  missionaries  in  the  U.  S.  The 
receipts  of  the  society  for  1820,  its  first  year,  were 
$823.04;  in  1905,  $1,582,215;  annual  average  for  10 
years — 1896-1905 — $1,336,118.  The  Woman’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  was  organized  in  Boston,  Mass., 
1869,  Mar.  23  ;  approved  by  General  Conference,  1872; 
incorporated,  1884,  Dec.  27.  The  society  has  fields  of 
work  in  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Malaysia,  Burma,  India, 
Burgaria,  Italy,  Mexico,  and  S.  America,  and  had,  (19'J5j 
missionaries,  275 J  societies,  5,996;  members,  160,327; 
contributions,  $470,702.  The  Woman’s  Home  Missionary 
Society,  whose  field  is  in  the  U.  S.,  was  organized  1880, 
and  had  1905 :  members,  87,063  and  contributions,  $428,- 
899.  The  Sunday  School  Union  was  formed  in  New 
York,  1827,  Apr.  2 ;  merged  with  the  Bible  Sunday  Schol 
Union  and  Tract  Society,  1833;  reorganized  by  General 
Conference,  1840;  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
N.  Y.,  1852,  Feb.  4,  and  charter  amended  1864,  Apr.  11. 
The  Sunday  School  Union  had  (1905)  schools,  33,255; 
officers  and  teachers,  354,843;  scholars,  2,873,172  (an 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  since  1891);  conversions,  150,- 
623 ;  books  and  papers  circulated  in  foreign  field, 
54,642,700  pages.  The  Tract  Society  was  organized  by 
General  Conference,  1852.  In  (1905)  this  society  printed 
1,740,200  tracts,  amounting  to  12,561,000  pages.  The 
Board  of  Church  Extension  was  organized  by  General 
Conference  1864,  May  27.  Its  report  (1905)  shows 
from  the  beginning  $8,688,343,  and  churches  aided, 
14,305.  The  Freedman’s  Aid  and  Southern  Education 
Society  began  its  work  among  the  refugees  and  freedmen 
during  the  Civil  war.  In  1905  this  society  maintained 
45  schools  with  teachers,  614:  students,  11,510.  The 
society  has  expended  $7,819,397  in  its  work  and  has 
property  in  schools  aggregating  $1,827,039.  The  Board 
of  Education  is  the  outcome  of  the  observance  of  the 
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centennial  year  of  the  church  in  1886  and  was  chartered 
1869.  Report  for  1905  shows  students  assisted  1,959, 
about  three-fourths  of  whom  are  preparing  for  minis¬ 
terial  and  missionary  work;  total  number  aided  from  its 
beginning  14,025,  to  the  amount  of  $1,452,314.  The 
church  maintains  14  orphan  asylums  and  institu¬ 
tions  for  children,  10  homes  for  the  aged,  and  26 
hospitals.  The  deaconess  work  of  the  church  originated 
1887,  and  there  were  (1905)  78  homes  and  institu¬ 
tions  in  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  valued 
at  $3,177,858;  licensed  deasonesses,  748.  The  National 
Associations  of  Local  Preachers  was  organized  in  New 
lork,  1858,  Oct.  4,  had  (1905))  a  membership  of  300, 
and  owns  Taylor  Univ.,  Upland,  Ind.  The  educational 
institutions  of  the  church  are  (1905)  theological  schools, 
23;  with  instructors,  117;  students,  1,244;  value  of 
grounds  and  buildings,  $2,369,440;  endowments,  $2,225,- 
627;  debts,  $16,000;  colleges  and  universities  52;  in¬ 
structors,  2,340;  students,  33,512;  value  of  grounds  and 
buildings,  $15,266,079;  endowments,  $16,862,719;  debt, 
$2,335,818;  classical  seminaries,  49;  instructors,  504; 
students,  1.0,045 ;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
$3,035,303;  endowments,  $966,773;  debt,  $205,107;  in¬ 
stitutions  exclusively  for  women,  9;  instructors,  143; 
students,  1,457 ;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  $1,135,- 
808;.  endowments,  $661,708;  debt,  $35,000;  foreign  mis¬ 
sion  schools,  33 ;  instructors,  383 ;  students,  5,586 ;  value 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  $1,101,800;  endowments, 
$130,867:  debt,  $76,490;  missionary  institutions  and 
Bible  training  schools,  4;  instructors,  53;  students,  640; 
value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  $478,000;  endowments, 
$10,000;  normal  university,  1;  instructors,  62;  stu¬ 
dents,  2,926;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  $125,000; 
endowment,  $25,000.  Total:  Schools,  171;  instructors, 
3,602;  students,  55,410;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
$23,511,935;  endowments,  $20,882,694:  debt,  $2,668,415. 
Schools  duplicated  in  the  above  enumeration  22;  in¬ 
structors,  139;  students,  1,496;  value  of  grounds  and 
buildings,  $1,733,753;  endowments,  $1,070,657;  debts, 
$14,000. 

The  Am.  Univ.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  incorporated 
1893,  is  designed  to  afford  the  best  and  highest  in¬ 
struction  in  post-graduate  and  professional  courses  of 
study.  The  univ.  buildings,  of  which  some  are  nearly 
completed  and  others  begun,  occupy  the  site  of  Fort 
Gaines,  comprising  about  90  acres  of  ground  on  an 
eminence  4  m.  from  the  capitol.  The  sickness  and  death 
of  Bishop  Hurst,  the  chancellor,  checked  its  progress. 
It  is,  however,  from  year  to  year  gaining  in  resources. 
The  Rev.  Franklin  Hamilton  is  now  (1908)  the 
chancellor.  The  institution  is  not  yet  open  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  students. 

The  general  conference  of  1892  created  a  university 
senate  and  empowered  it  to  determine  the  minimum 
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equivalent  of  academic  work  in  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  church  for  graduation  to  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  The  senate  is  composed  of  15  educators  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  board  of  education,  one  from  each  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  district  and  one  at  large.  It  reports 
quadrennially  to  the  board  of  education,  and  that  board 
determines  what  institutions  meet  the  requirements  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  university  senate.  The  institutions  so 
adjudged  can  alone  be  officially  recognized  by  the  church 
as  colleges  or  universities. 

The  church  has  publishing  houses  at  New  York  and 
Cincinnati,  with  branches  at  Boston,  Pittsburg,  San 
Francisco,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  Since  1844 
the  total  sales  have  reached  $76,785,907.  The  official 
statistics  of  the  M.  E.  Church  for  1905  are  as  follows: 
Conferences,  133;  mission  conferences,  11;  missions,  18; 
bishops,  28;  churches,  28,573,  valued  at  $141,669,017; 
parsonages,  12,487,  valued  at  $23,919,386;  ministers, 
18,661;  local  preachers,  13,935;  lay  members  and  pro¬ 
bationers,  3,148,292  ;  baptisms,  children,  91,676;  adults, 
104,595;  Sunday  schools,  33,255;  officers  and  teachers, 
354,843;  scholars,  2,873,172.  The  church  gained  in  mem¬ 
bership  (1905)  381,636,  or  nearly  14  per  cent. 

The  church  has  no  prescribed  ritual.  Although  it  sets 
forth  a  ritual  for  use  at  discretion,  the  utmost  liberty  is 
allowed;  so  that,  while  in  some  churches  there  is  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  liturgical  forms,  in  the  most  there  is  great 
simplicity,  with  free  prayer,  congregational  singing,  and 
participation  by  the  laity,  male  and  female,  in  the  devo¬ 
tional  services. 

On  all  moral  questions  the  church  has  always  taken 
advanced  ground.  It  prohibits  its  members  from  ‘  buy¬ 
ing,  selling,  or  using  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage, 
signing  petitions  in  favor  of  granting  license  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  becoming  bondsmen  for  persons 
engaged  in  such  traffic,  renting  property  as  a  place  in  or 
on  which  to  manufacture  or  sell  intoxicating  liquors, 
dancing,  playing  at  games  of  chance,  attending  theatres, 
horse  races,  circuses,  dancing  parties,  or  patronizing 
dancing  schools,  or  taking  such  other  amusements  as  are 
obviously  of  misleading  or  questionable  moral  tendency.’ 
In  1784,  it  declared  slavery  contrary  to  the  law  of  God 
and  to  the  principles  of  the  American  revolution,  and 
measures  were  considered  for  ‘  eradicating  this  enormous 
evil  from  that  part  of  the  church  of  God  to  which  we 
are  united.’  In  1808  slaveholders  were  declared  ineligi¬ 
ble  to  the  office  of  elder:  and,  1816,  this  ineligibility  was 
extended  to  all  officials.  It  was  on  this  question  of 
slavery  that  the  division  occurred  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Meth.  Episc.  Church,  South  (q.v.), 
1845.  During  the  late  civil  war  the  church  was  positive 
and  outspoken  in  its  official  utterances  in  support  of  the 
union,  and  more  than  100.000  of  its  members  entered 
the  Federal  armies.  _ 
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METH'ODIST  EPIS'COPAL  CHURCH,  South.  At 
the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  1844,  two  ministers,  one  of  them  a  bishop,  were 
suspended  from  office  for  being  slaveholders.  Thereupon 
13  annual  conferences  remonstrated  through  their  dele¬ 
gates,  on  the  ground  that  such  action  must  make  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  conference  over  the  confer¬ 
ences  in  the  slaveholding  states  inconsistent  with  the 
success  of  the  ministry  there.  A  committee  then  drew 
up  a  plan  for  a  peaceful  division  of  the  church.  1845, 
May  1,  convention  of  the  Southern  conferences  met  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  organized  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  It  also  provided  for  a  meeting  of  the 
first  general  conference,  which  took  place  at  Petersburg, 
Va.,  1846,  May.  There  the  plan  of  division  presented 
by  the  conference  committee  of  1844  was  approved,  and 
the  property  belonging  to  the  whole  church  was  equi¬ 
tably  divided  according  to  that  plan  and  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  supreme  court.  At  its  or¬ 
ganization  the  church  claimed  a  membership  of  about 
459,000,  of  whom  124,961  were  colored.  The  member¬ 
ship  by  1860  had  increased  to  964,971,  of  whom  207,766 
were  colored.  Through  the  war  not  only  was  its  mem¬ 
bership  largely  reduced,  but  its  educational,  publishing, 
and  missionary  interests  were  crippled  and  almost 
destroyed.  In  doctrine  and  polity  it  is  very  similar  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  though  a  few  changes 
have  been  made.  Its  general  conference  consists  of  an 
equal  number  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates.  The  annual 
conferences  are  composed  of  the  itinerant  preachers  and 
4  lay  delegates,  one  of  whom  may  be  a  local  preacher, 
from  each  presiding  elder’s  district.  In  1872  the  pub¬ 
lishing  house  was  burnt  down  but  was  soon  rebuilt  on  a 
much  larger  scale. 

The  General  Conference  organized  a  General  Mis¬ 
sionary  Board  in  1846.  The  fields  of  labor  are  in 
China,  Japan,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Korea;  and  reports 
for  1905-6  are  as  follows:  Missionaries,  99;  wives  of 
missionaries,  83;  native  travelling  preachers,  103;  native 
local  preachers,  117;  members,  17,633;  Sunday  schools, 
362;  officers  and  teachers,  1,182;  scholars,  16,533;  Ep- 
worth  leagues,  135;  members,  4,939;  schools,  62;  pupils, 
3,691;  total  value  of  missionary  property,  $994,131.  The 
Indian  mission  had  (1896)  preachers,  138;  local  preach¬ 
ers,  186;  white  members,  15,405;  Indian  members,  4,111. 
The  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  organ¬ 
ized  1878,  May;  has  fields  in  China,  Mexico,  Brazil,  also 
the  Indian  mission;  with  (1906)  missionaries,  69;  teach¬ 
ers,  257;  boarding  schools,  25;  day  schools,  56;  hos¬ 
pitals,  2.  The  Board  of  Church  Extension  was  organ¬ 
ized  1882,  besides  which  each  annual  conference  has 
an  auxiliary  church  extension  board,  and  city  boards 
of  extension  may  be  organized  in  cities  that  have  three 
or  more  pastoral  charges.  The  Womans’  Home  Mission 
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Society  was  formed  to  aid  in  building  parsonages,  and 
for  general  educational  and  religious  work.  The  Board 
of  Education  has  (1906)  203  schools  of  all  grades 

under  its  care,  with  more  than  1,612  teachers  and  29,090 
pupils,  and  property  valued  at  $10,674,895,  with  endow¬ 
ments  of  $3,603,825. 

The  general  statistics  of  this  church  for  1906  are  as 
follows:  Bishops,  12;  travelling  preachers,  7,038;  local 
preachers,  4,800;  members,  1,656,609 — an  increase  of  9 
per  cent,  over  the  past  year,  and  the  membership  has 
trebled  since  1866;  Sunday  schools,  14,892;  teachers, 
111,137;  scholars,  1,084,238;  Epworth  leagues,  3,153; 
members,  141,840;  membership  of  Junior  leagues,  13,500. 

The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
had  (1907):  Churches,  2,619;  preachers,  2,673;  mem¬ 
bers,  219,739. 

METH'ODIST  PROT'ESTANT  CHURCH:  organized 
1830  by  former  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  who  for  some  time  previously  had  expressed  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  government  of  the  church,  which 
they  declared  was  too  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
itinerant  preachers,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  preachers 
and  the  lay  membership.  To  effect  a  change  in  this 
respect  they  published  The  Wesleyan  Eepository  1820-24, 
and  presented  numerous  petitions  to  the  general  con¬ 
ference  1828.  After  the  meeting  of  the  conference  they 
resolved  to  publish  another  periodical,  The  Mutual  Eights, 
for  the  discussion  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  also  or¬ 
ganized  themselves,  in  Baltimore,  into  a  union  society, 
with  the  recommendation  that  others  be  organized 
throughout  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  many  members  were  in  favor  of  a  change  in  its 
government.  Some  of  the  agitators  were  thereupon  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  church,  11  ministers  and  22  laymen  in 
Baltimore  being  among  the  number.  These  at  once  or¬ 
ganized,  under  Wesley’s  general  rules,  with  the  title  of 
the  ‘Associated  Methodist  Reformers,’  1827,  Nov.  They 
petitioned  the  general  conference  1828,  for  a  change  in 
the  government,  making  it  more  representative,  but  were 
refused.  Thereupon  they  withdrew  from  the  church  in 
large  numbers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  called 
another  general  convention  of  the  reformers  in  Balti¬ 
more,  1828,  Nov.  12,  at  wrhich  a  provisional  government 
was  formed;  and  at  the  Baltimore  convention  1830,  Nov., 
a  constitution  and  discipline  for  the  government  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  were  adopted.  The  church 
agrees  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  doctrine, 
but  differs  in  government.  Its  general  conference  meets 
quadrennially,  and  consists  of  delegates  elected  by  the 
annual  conferences,  one  minister  and  one  layman  being 
chosen  for  every  1,000  members.  As  reported  in  1907  the 
church  had  1,551  ministers,  2,242  churches,  and  183,894 
communicants. 
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METH'ODISTS  (British):  name  originally  given,  about 
1729,  by  a  student  of  Clirist-Ghurch  to  the  broth¬ 
ers  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  several  other  young 
men  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  then  members  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colleges  of  Oxford,  who  used  to  assemble  to¬ 
gether  on  particular  nights  of  the  week  chiefly  for  re¬ 
ligious  conference.  The  term  was  an  allusion  to  the  ex¬ 
act  and  methodical  manner  in  which  they  performed  the 
various  engagements  which  a  sense  of  Christian  duty  in¬ 
duced  them  to  undertake,  such  as  meeting  together  for 
the  study  of  Scripture,  visiting  the  poor,  and  prisoners 
in  Oxford  jail,  at  regular  intervals.  Subsequently,  it 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  followers  of  Wesley  and  his 
coadjutors,  when  these  had  acquired  the  magnitude  of 
a  new  sect;  and  though  their  founder  himself  wished 
that  ‘the  very  name,’  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘might 
never  be  mentioned  more,  but  be  buried  in  eternal  ob¬ 
livion,’  yet  it  has  finally  come  to  be  accepted  by  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  various  denominations  that  trace  their 
origin  mediately  or  immediately  to  the  great  religious 
movement  commenced  by  John  Wesley.  For  an  account 
of  the  origin  and  earlier  development  of  Methodism, 
see  Wesley,  John:  Wesley,  Charles:  Whitefield, 
George.  The  present  notice  concerns  its  organization, 
doctrine,  and  present  condition. 

1.  Organization. — This  appears  to  have  been  partly 
improvised  by  Wesley  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  his  po¬ 
sition.  It  was  not  a  theoretical  and  premeditated,  but  a 
practical  and  extempore  system.  In  the  Rules  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  People  called  Methodists,  drawn  up  by  him¬ 
self,  he  says:  ‘  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1739,  eight 
or  ten  persons  came  to  me  in  London,  who  appeared  to  be 
deeply  convinced  of  sin,  and  earnestly  groaning  for  re¬ 
demption.  They  desired  (as  did  two  or  three  more  the 
next  day)  that  I  would  spend  some  time  with  them  in 
prayer,  and  advise  them  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  which  they  saw  continually  hanging  over  their 
heads.  That  we  might  have  more  time  for  this  great 
work,  I  appointed  a  day  when  they  might  all  come  to¬ 
gether,  which  from  thenceforward  they  did  every  week— 
viz.,  on  Thursday,  in  the  evening.’  This  he  calls  ‘the 
first  Methodist  Society.’  Its  numbers  rapidly  increased, 
and  similar  ‘societies’  were  soon  formed  in  different 
parts  of  England,  where  the  evangelistic  labors  of  the 
Wesleys  had  awakened  in  many  minds  ‘  a  desire  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  be  saved  from  their  sins  ’ — 
the  only  condition,  we  may  remark,  required  of  any  for 
admission  into  these  "societies.  In  order  to  ascertain 
more  minutely  how  the  work  of  salvation  was  progress¬ 
ing  in  individual  cases,  Wesley  subdivided  the  societies 
into  ‘  classes,’  according  to  their  respective  places  of 
abode,  each  class  containing  about  a  dozen  persons,  un¬ 
der  the  superintendence  of  a  ‘  leader,’  whose  duties  are 
partly  religious  and  partly  financial.  1.  He  has  to  see 
each  person  in  his  class  once  a  week,  ‘to  inquire  how 
their  souls  prosper,’  and  co  encourage,  comfort,  or  cen- 
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sure,  as  the  case  may  require.  2.  To  collect  the  volun. 
tary  contributions  of  his  class,  and  pay  them  over  to  the 
‘  stewards  ’  of  the  society,  and  to  give  the  ministers  all 
necessary  information  regarding  the  spiritual  or  bodily 
condition  of  those  under  his  leadership.  For  preaching 
purposes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  societies  were  aggre¬ 
gated — a  certain  number  of  them  constituting  what  is 
called  a  circuit.  This  now  generally  includes  a  town, 
and  a  rural  circle  of  10  or  15  miles.  To  each  circuit, 
two,  three,  or  four  ministers  are  appointed,  one  of 
whom  is  styled  the  ‘superintendent;’  and  here  they 
labor  for  at  least  one  year,  and  not  more  than  three. 
Every  quarter,  the  classes  are  visited  by  the  ministers, 
who  make  it  a  point  to  converse  personally  with  every 
member;  at  the  termination  of  which  proceeding,  a 
1  circuit-meeting  ’  is  held,  composed  of  ministers,  stew¬ 
ards,  leaders  of  classes,  lay  preachers,  etc.  The  stew¬ 
ards  (who  are  taken  from  the  societies)  deliver  their 
collections  to  a  circuit-steward,  and  the  financial  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  body  is  here  publicly  settled.  At  this  quar¬ 
terly  meeting,  candidates  for  the  office  of  the  ministry 
are  proposed  by  the  president,  and  the  nomination  is 
approved  or  rejected  by  the  members.  Still  larger  as¬ 
sociations  are  the  ‘  districts,’  composed  of  10  to  20  cir¬ 
cuits,  the  ministers  of  which  meet  once  a  year,  under 
the  presidency  of  one  of  their  number,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  purposes:  1.  To  examine  candidates  for  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  to  4  try  cases  of  immorality,  heresy,  insubor¬ 
dination,  or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.’  2.  To 
decide  preliminary  questions  concerning  the  building  of 
chapels.  3.  To  investigate  and  determine  the  claims  of 
the  poorer  circuits  to  assistance  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  body.  4.  To  elect  a  representative  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  Conference,  whose  duty  is  to  nominate  min¬ 
isters  for  the  different  stations  for  the  ensuing  year — 
their  appointments,  however, being  subject  to  the  revision 
of  Conference.  In  all  the  financial  and  other  purely  sec¬ 
ular  business  of  the  districts,  laymen  (such  as  circuit- 
stewards  and  others)  deliberate  and  vote  equally  with 
the  clergy.  The  supreme  Methodist  assembly  is  the  ‘  Con¬ 
ference.’  The  first  was  held  1744,  when  John  Wesley 
met  his  brother  Charles,  two  or  three  other  clergymen, 
and  a  few  of  the  ‘  preachers  ’ — men  whom  his  zeal  and 
fervor  had  induced  to  abandon  their  secular  employ¬ 
ments  and  devote  themselves  to  declaring  the  message 
of  the  Gospel.  The  purpose  for  which  he  called  them 
together  was,  he  says,  ‘for  the  sake  of  conversing  on 
the  affairs  of  the  “  societies,”  .  .  .  and  the  result  of 
our  consultations  we  set  down  to  be  the  rule  of  our  fu¬ 
ture  practice.’  In  the  course  of  his  life,  Wesley  presided 
at  47  of  these  annual  assemblies.  The  Conference  now 
consists  of  100  ministers,  mostly  seniors,  who  hold  their 
office  according  to  arrangements  prescribed  in  a  Deed 
of  Declaration,  executed  by  John  Wesley  himself,  and 
enrolled  in  chancery.  But  the  representatives  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned,  and  all  the  ministers  allowed  by  the 
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district  committees  to  attend — who  may  or  may  not  be 
members  of  the  legal  Conference — sit  and  vote  usually 
as  one  body,  the  100  confirming  their  decisions.  In  this 
assembly,  which  is  exclusively  clerical,  every  minister’s 
character  is  subjected  to  renewed  and  strict  scrutiny,  and 
if  any  charge  be  proved  against  him,  he  is  dealt  with 
accordingly;  candidates  for  the  ministry  arc  examined 
both  publicly  and  privately,  and  set  apart  to  their  sacred 
office;  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  inferior  courts  (if 
we  may  so  call  them)  are  finally  reviewed;  and  the  con¬ 
dition,  requirements,  and  prospects  of  the  body  are  duly 
considered. 

2.  Doctrine  and  Worship. — Wesleyan  M.  claim  to  be 
orthodox,  Protestant ,  and  evangelical.  The  propriety  of 
the  last  two  appellations  will  probably  not  be  disputed, 
but  a  rigid  Calvinist  might  object  to  the  first.  They 
accept  the  articles  of  the  English  Church,  but  believing 
these  articles  to  have  been  framed  on  a  basis  of  compre¬ 
hension,  they  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  accept 
them  in  an  Arminian  sense.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  they  are  out-and-out  Arminians.  Their 
great  distinguishing  doctrine  is  the  universality  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  atonement;  hence,  they  reject  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  predestination  and  especially  of  reprobation 
(which  they  conceive  incompatible  with  the  universal 
atonement);  but  while  they  maintain  the  freedom  of  the 
will  and  the  responsibility  of  man,  they  maintain  also 
his  total  fall  in  Adam,  and  his  utter  inability  to  recover 
himself.  If  these  two  appear  to  the  human  understand¬ 
ing  to  conflict,  it  is  nevertheless  asserted  that  the  Bible 
teaches  both;  and  it  is  objected  to  high  Calvinism,  that, 
in  its  anxiety  to  be  logical,  it  has  shown  itself  unscrip- 
tural.  Prominence  is  given  by  the  Wesleyan  M.  to  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  religion,  some  of  which  are  not  altogether 
peculiar  to  them.  They  insist  on  the  necessity  of  men 
who  profess  to  be  Christians  feeling  a  personal  interest 
in  the  blessings  of  salvation — i.e.,  the  assurance  of  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins  and  adoption  into  the  family  of  God. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  certainty 
of  final  salvation.  They  believe  the  Spirit  of  God  gives 
no  assurance  to  any  man  of  that,  but  only  of  present  par¬ 
don.  In  harmony  with  this  view,  they  reject  the  doc> 
trine  of  the  necessary  perseverance  of  the  saints,  and 
hold  that  it  is  fearfully  possible  to  fall  from  a  state  of 
grace,  and  even  to  perish  at  last  after  having  ‘  tasted  of 
the  heavenly  gift,’  and  having  been  ‘  made  partakers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.’  They  also  maintain  the  perfectibility 
of  Christians,  or  rather  the  possibility  of  their  entire 
sanctification,  as  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  life. 
But  Wesley  ‘  explains  ’  that  ‘Christian  perfection  does 
not  imply  an  exemption  from  ignorance  or  mistake,  im 
firmities  or  temptations;  but  it  implies  the  being  so  criu 
cified  with  Christ  as  to  be  able  to  testify,  “I  live  not, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me.”  ’  He  regards  the  sins  of  a 
‘perfect’  Christian  as  ‘involuntary  transgressions,’  and 
does  not  think  they  should  be  called  ‘  sins  ’  at  all,  though 
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he  admits  that  they  need  the  atoning  blood  of  'Christ. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  their  religious  services  lose 
more  or  less  the  English  liturgy;  the  moaning  service 
being  read  in  many  of  their  chapels,  and  the  sacramental 
offices  being  required  in  all.  They  observe  a  ‘watch-night’ 
on  the  eve  of  the  New  Year,  on  which  occasion  the  re¬ 
ligious  services  are  protracted  till  midnight,  and  their 
chapels  are  generally  crowded  to  excess;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  they  hold  a  ‘covenant-service/  at 
which  the  congregations  stand  up  (though  this  form  is 
not  invariable),  and  solemnly  vow  to  serve  the  Lord. 
But  even  the  ordinary  religious  services  in  some  places 
are  frequently  marked  by  an  ebullition  of  fervent  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  which  has  a  very  singu¬ 
lar  effect  upon  a  stranger. 

3.  History,.^- The  earlier  history  of  Methodism  was 
for  many  years  the  history  of  Christian  effort  to  evan¬ 
gelize  the  neglected  ‘masses’  of  England.  The  noble 
labors  of  Wesley,  and  of  those  whom  he  inspired  to  imi¬ 
tate  his  example,  met  remarkable  success.  The  refor¬ 
mation  of  life  which  his  preaching  produced,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  among  the  Kingswood  colliers  and  the  Cornwall 
wreckers,  is  a  testimony  to  the  power  of  religion  ’which 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  The  zeal  which  has  in- 
pired  the  body  in  regard  to  foreign  missions,  although 
in  the  highest  degree  honorable,  is  only  the  logical  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  efforts  at  home — for  they  originally 
regarded  their  society  in  England  as  simply  a  vast  ‘home 
mission,’  and  neither  Wesley  nor  his  followers  desired 
to  consider  themselves  a  ‘sect,’  a  new  church  in  the 
common  usage  of  the  term,  but  were  warmly  attached  to 
the  old  national  church,  and  considered  themselves  among 
her  true  children.  When  Wesley  died  (1791),  his  ‘so¬ 
cieties’  had  spread  over  the  United  Kingdom,  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  numbered  80,000  members.  Since  then,  they  have 
largely  increased,  official  statistics  of  1906  showing 
620,350  communicants  in  England  and  Wales.  Other 
Methodist  bodies  in  England  and  Wales  comprised  about 
540,000  communicants.  The  number  of  adherents  over 
the  w'orld  is  estimated  at  about  19,000,000. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  three  theological  col¬ 
leges  for  the  training  of  ministers — one  at  Richmond 
Hill,  Surrey,  a  second  at  Didsbury,  s.  Lancashire,  and 
a  third  at  Headingley,  in  Yorkshire,  besides  the  estab¬ 
lishments  at  Sheffield  and  Taunton;  two  schools  for 
education  of  sons  of  Wesleyan  ministers  (New  Kings- 
wrood  School  and  Woodhouse  Grove  School) ;  and  two 
for  the  daughters,  one  at  Clapton  and  another  at  South- 
port.  The  boys  receive  a  six  years’  and  the  girls  a 
four  years’  course  of  instruction.  Attention  is  given 
also  to  elementary  education,  and  their  schools  received 
1879  a  government  grant  of  £96,700.  The  Methodist 
Book-room  is  in  the  City  Road,  London,  and  issues  hun- 
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dreds  of  thousands  of  religious  publications  (tracts, 
etc.)  monthly.  The  newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
professedly  in  connection  with  the  body  include  four 
quarterlies  and  about  150  journals  in  English  and  other 
languages.  Among  the  more  eminent  Methodist  authors 
may  be  named  the  two  Wesleys,  Fletcher,  Benson,  Clarke, 
Moore,  Watson,  Drew,  Edmondson,  Sutcliffe,  Jackson, 
Teffry,  Rule,  Nichols,  Smith,  and  Etheridge. 

The  corresponding  denomination  in  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Protestant  denominations,  is  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (q.v.).  Also,  see  other 
‘Methodist’  denominations  under  their  titles;  also  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodist  Connection  of  America:  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church. 

Returning  to  the  English  Wesleyan  Methodists,  we 
notice  the  various  secessions  from  the  parent  body  in 
the  order  of  time: 

1.  Methodist  .  New  Connection. — This  society  de¬ 
tached  itself  from  the  older  one  1797.  Its  founder  was 
Alexander  Kilham  (1762-98),  who  was  received  by 
Wesley  into  the  regular  itinerant  ministry  1785.  When, 
after  Wesley’s  death,  there  was  controversy  whether  the 
Wesleyans  should  continue  their  submission  to  the  es¬ 
tablished  church,  Kilham  urged  that  they  should  ad¬ 
minister  the  sacraments  as  well  as  preach  the  word,  and 
that  they  should  separate  entirely  from  the  Church  of 
England.  Kilham  urged  also  admission  of  the  lay  ele¬ 
ment  to  a  share  in  government.  The  controversy  grew 
acrimonious,  and  resulted  in  his  expulsion  from  the  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  formation  of  the  New  Connection.  Its 
doctrines  and  order  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  old,  the 
only  difference  being  that  it  admits  one  layman  to  each 
minister  into  the  Conference,  and  allows  them  to  share 
in  the  transaction  of  all  business,  both  secular  and 
spiritual.  These  laymen  are  chosen  either  by  the  circuits 
or  by  'guardian  representatives’  elected  for  life  by  the 
conference.  In  1906  the  numbers  of  the  New  Connection 
were:  Members  and  probationers,  45,816;  ministers'',  205, 
and  lay  preachers,  1,238. 

2.  Primitive  Methodists,  vulgarly  designated  Rant¬ 
ers,  were  first  formed  into  a  society  1810,  though  the 
founders  had  separated  from  the  old  society  some  years 
before.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  separation  was  a 
disagreement  as  to  the  propriety  of  camp-meetings  for 
religious  purposes;  and  also  on  the  question  of  females 
being  permitted  to  preach.  A  third  point  of  difference 
is  the  admission  to  their  conference  of  two  lay  delegates 
for  every  minister.  In  1906,  there  were  199,241  com¬ 
municants. 

3.  Independent  Methodists,  who  separated  1810; 
distinguished  chiefly  by  their  rejection  of  a  paid  min¬ 
istry.  They  number  9,732  in  England  and  Scotland. 

4.  Bible  Christians,  called  Bryanites  also,  were 
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formed  by  a  local  preacher  named  Bryan,  who  seceded 
from  the  Wesleyans  1815.  The  only  distinction  between 
them  and  the  original  body  appears  to  be  that  the  Bible 
Christians  receive  the  eucharistic  elements  in  a  sitting 
instead  of  kneeling  posture.  In  1906,  their  numbers 
were,  members  and  probationers,  33,373;  ministers,  210, 
and  lay  preachers,  1,528. 

5.  United  Free  Church  Methodists  have  been  re¬ 
cently  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  sects  of 
nearly  equal  numerical  strength.  The  older  of  these, 
the  Wesleyan  Association,  originated  1834  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  one  or  two  influential  ministers  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  connection.  Points  of  difference  subsequently  ap¬ 
peared  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Conference. 
— The  younger  sect,  the  Wesleyan  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion,  took  its  rise  1849,  through  the  expulsion  of  several 
ministers  from  the  parent  body  on  a  charge  of  insubordi¬ 
nation,  and  being  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
last-mentioned  community,  arrangements  were  entered 
into  for  their  union,  which  was  subsequently  effected. 
Church  independency  and  freedom  of  representation  in 
the  annual  assembly  are  two  of  the  prominent  distinctive 
traits  in  the  organization  of  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Church.  Their  united  numbers  in  1906  were,  members 
and  probationers,  101,820;  ministers,  448,  and  preachers, 
3,449. — The  Wesleyan  Beform  Union  consists  of  8,700 
members,  who  have  not  amalgamated  with  the  Methodist 
Free  Churches. 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  are  not  a  secession 
from  the  followers  of  Wesley,  but  originated  partly  in 
the  preaching  of  his  friend  and  fellow-evangelist,  White- 
field,  and  partly  in  that  of  Howel  Harris,  a  Welsh  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Church  of  England.  Whitefield  was  a  Cal¬ 
vinist;  Wesley  was  on  some  points  decidedly  Arminian. 
A  difference  arose  between  them  on  the  subject  of  elec¬ 
tion,  and  thenceforward  their  paths  lay  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  Whitefield,  however,  did  not  form  a  religious  sect; 
and  after  his  death  (1769),  his  followers,  being  left 
without  any  distinct  bond  or  organization,  either  fol¬ 
lowed  the  leading  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  (q.v.), 
or  became  distributed  among  other  denominations,  a  large 
portion,  especially  in  Wales,  becoming  absorbed  in  the 
new  society  gradually  forming  itself  through  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Howel  Harris  and  his  coadjutors.  They  became  a 
separate  body  1810,  and  have  now  about  175,000  com¬ 
municants.  See  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

The  Canadian  Methodist  Church  had  (1901)  847,765 
members  and  probationers. 

Three  of  the  above  mentioned  churches — the  Methodist 
New  Connection,  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  and 
the  Bible  Christians — have  united  under  the  name  of 
United  Methodist  Church,  and  since  1907  have  had  a 
united  conference  as  a  governing  body. 
METHOMA'NIA.  See  Dipsomania. 


METHOUGHT— METHYL. 
METHOUGHT.  See  under  Methinks. 

METHUEN,  me-thu'en,  Paul  Sanford,  Baron:  Eng¬ 
lish  general:  b.  Corsham  Court,  Wiltshire,  1845,  Sep.  1. 
He  is  descended  from  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  who  effected  the 
treaty,  named  after  him,  between  England  and  Portugal 
in  1703.  He  studied  at  Eton;  entered  the  Scots  Guards 
in  1864;  saw  special  service  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  1873; 
received  a  medal  for  bravery  in  the  Ashanti  campaign  in 
1874;  became  attache  in  Berlin  (1877),  assistant  quar¬ 
termaster-general  Home  District  (1881),  and  quartermas¬ 
ter-general  in  Egyptian  war  (1882);  won  a  C.  M.  G.  in 
Bechuanaland  (1885);  was  in  command  of  the  Home 
District  from  1892  to  1897;  and  commanded  one  of 
Bullers  divisions  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  South  African  war  to  relieve  Kimberley. 
At  Magersfontein  he  was  terribly  beaten.  With  Lord 
Roberts  he  marched  on  Pretoria  in  1901,  May.  In  1902, 
Mar.,  he  was  captured  between  Vryburg  and  Lichtenburg, 
but  immediately  released.  His  South  African  record 
formed  a  strange  contrast  to  his  early  military  career. 

METHUEN:  Mass.,  town,  in  Essex  county;  on  the 
Spicket  river,  and  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad;  about 
two  miles  north  of  Lawrence.  It  was  settled  in  1641,  but 
was  a  part  of  Haverhill  until  1725,  when  it  became  the 
town  of  Methuen.  The  government  is  administered,  as  in 
its  early  days,  by  town  meetings.  It  has  a  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  chief  of  which  are  cotton 
and  woolen  factories,  bell  foundry,  organ  factory,  knit¬ 
ting  mills,  hat  factory,  worsted  goods  and  yarn  factories, 
and  basket  factories.  It  has  good  schools  and  the  Nevins 
Memorial  Library.  Pop.  (1900)  7,512;  (1910)  11,448. 

METHUEN  TREATY:  a  commercial  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  signed  in  1703  and  annulled 
in  1835,  having  to  do  with  the  tariff  on  Avines  and  wool. 
It  was  negotiated  by  Paul  Methuen,  the  British  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Portugal. 

METHUSELAH,  me-thu'se-la  (‘man  with  a  dart?’): 
Hebrew  patriarch.  He  is  remarkable  as  the  oldest  man 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  his  age  being  stated  in  Gen.  v. 
27  as  969  years.  According  to  Hebrew  chronology,  and 
to  that  of  the  Samaritan  version  (which,  however,  re¬ 
duces  his  age  to  720  years),  he  died  in  the  year  of  the 
flood;  but  the  Septuagint  calculation  makes  him  die  six 
years  earlier. 

METHYL,  n.  meth'il  [Gr.  methu,  wine;  hule,  material]: 
the  hydrocarbon  radical  of  methylic  alcohol,  being  a  col¬ 
orless  inflammable  gas  burning  with  a  luminous  flame. 
Methylamine,  n.  me-thil' a-min,  ammonia  in  which  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  methyl  (see  Methyl, 
belo-w) .  Methylated,  a.  meth'i-lat-ed,  containing  methyl. 
Methylic,  a.  me-thil'ik,  of  or  pertaining  to  methyl. 

METHYL:  hypothetical  monovalent  radicle  (q.v.), 
CII3.  Some  of  the  more  important  compounds  in  which 
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it  occurs  are  methyl  alcohol,  CH3OH;  metliylamine, 
CH3NH2;  methyl  chloride,  CH3C1;  methyl  bromide, 
CHjBr;  methyl  iodide,  CH3I;  methyl  ether,  (CH3)20; 
methyl  benzene  (toluene),  C6H5CH3;  methyl  sulphate, 
(CH3)2S04,  and  methane  (methyl  hydride),  CH3H(CH4). 
For  further  details  vide  the  compounds  cited. 

METHYL  ALCOHOL:  sometimes  called  ‘wood  alcohol’ 
or  ‘wood  spirit,’  H3COH,  can  be  prepared  artificially,  by 
synthesis,  in  a  number  of  ways,  but  is  usually  manufac¬ 
tured  by  distilling  wood.  In  combination  with  salicylic 
acid  it  forms  the  characteristic  constituent  of  wintergreen 
oil.  Methyl  alcohol  is  a  mobile  liquid,  with  a  spirituous 
odor  and  a  burning  taste.  It  boils  at  66° — 67°  C.;  at 
20°  its  density  =  0.796,  and  it  mixes  with  water,  ether, 
or  alcohol  in  any  proportion.  The  importance  of  methyl 
alcohol  is  not  confined  to  its  use  in  the  laboratory  as  a 
solvent  and  for  the  preparation  of  more  complex  com¬ 
pounds;  it  is  employed  for  similar  purposes  on  a  manu¬ 
facturing  scale,  particularly  in  the  making  of  dyes. 
Methyl  alcohol  is  also  used  largely  as  a  fuel  and  as  a 
solvent  in  the  production  of  varnishes.  From  the  theo¬ 
retical  standpoint  it  is  of  great  interest  because  it  is 
the  simplest  alcohol. 

METHYLAMINE:  the  simplest  organic  anologue  of 
ammonia;  has  the  formula  H2NCH3.  It  occurs  in  Mer- 
curialis  perennis  and  annua,  in  bone-oil,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
tillate  from  wood,  and  it  may  be  synthesized  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Methylamine  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  an  odor  of 
ammonia.  It  boils  at  -6°  C.,  and,  unlike  ammonia,  will 
burn  in  air.  Water,  at  12°  C.,  dissolves  1,150  volumes  of 
the  gas;  the  resulting  solution  exhibits  all  the  general 
properties  of  ammonia  water.  Methylamine  is  largely 
used  in  the  preparation  of  more  complex  organic  com¬ 
pounds. 

METH'YLATED  SPIRIT:  the  common  English  name 
of  a  mixture  of  ordinary  (ethyl)  alcohol,  with  10  per 
cent,  of  wood  alcohol  (impure  methyl  alcohol)  and  a 
small  quantity  of  mineral  naphtha.  These  materials  are 
added  to  the  ethyl  alcohol  in  order  to  render  it  unfit  for 
drinking.  Methylated  spirit  is  allowed  to  be  sold  duty 
free.  For  purposes  of  combustion  it  is  as  good  as  ordi¬ 
nary  alcohol,  but  it  is  inferior  to  it  for  use  as  a  solvent, 
except  for  such  purposes  as  the  manufacture  of  varnish 
or  of  transparent  soap,  or  in  the  preparation  of  col¬ 
lodion;  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  alcohol  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  finer  chemicals. 

METHYL  BENZENE:  the  chemical  name  of  toluene 
(q.v.). 

METHYL  BROMIDE:  a  colorless  liquid,  prepared  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  and  bromine  on  methyl  alcohol. 
It  boils  at  4.5°  C.,  has  sp.  gr.  1.73  at  0°  C.,  and  is  used 
for  synthetical  purposes  in  organic  chemistry.  Its  for¬ 
mula  is  CH3Br,  and  it  is  sometimes  termed  brommethane. 
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METHYL  CHLORIDE:  sometimes  called  ehlormethane, 
CHjCl;  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  a  sweet  odor.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  methyl  alcohol  (wood 
spirit)  with  sodium  chloride  and  sulphuric  acid.  Methyl 
chloride  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  other 
chemicals  and  also  for  producing  low  temperatures.  It 
boils  at  -24°  C.  Alcohol  and  water  dissolve  35  and  4 
volumes  of  methyl  chloride  respectively. 

METH'YLENE:  hypothetical  bivalent  radicle,  >CH2. 
It  occurs  in  numerous  organic  compounds,  such  as  for¬ 
maldehyde,  H2CO;  methylene  chloride,  H2CC12;  malonic 
acid,  H2C(COOH)2,  etc. 

METHYL  HYDROGEN  SULPHATE:  also  called 
methyl  acid  sulphate,  and,  less  correctly,  methyl  sulphuric 
OCH 

acid,  02S<qjj  3;  is  prepared  by  mixing  methyl  alcohol 

with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  thick  liquid, 
which  cannot  be  distilled.  It  is  an  intermediate  product 
in  the  formation  of  dimethyl  ether,  (CH3)20,  from 
methyl  alcohol,  and  its  chief  importance  is  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  those  two  compounds.  Its  isolation  from  the 
products  of  the  reaction  in  question  threw  much  light  on 
the  processes  leading  to  the  conversion  of  an  alcohol  into 
an  ether,  and  this  knowledge  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  development  of  organic  chemistry. 

METHYL  HYDROGEN  SULPHIDE:  also  called 
methyl  mercaptan,  or,  more  rarely  and  less  correctly, 
methyl  sulphhydrate;  has  the  formula  HSCH3.  It  is  the 
simplest  thioalcohol,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to 
hydrogen  sulphide,  H2S,  that  methyl  alcohol,  HOCH3, 
bears  to  water,  H20.  Methyl  hydrogen  sulphide  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  variety  of  ways,  which  are  applicable  to  the 
production  of  other  members  of  this  series  of  compounds. 
The  simplest  plan  is  to  treat  potassium  hydrogen  sul¬ 
phide,  KSH,  with  methyl  chloride,  bromide  or  iodide 
(q.v.).  Like  the  other  thioalcohols,  methyl  hydrogen  sul¬ 
phide  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  an  extremely  disagreeable 
odor  resembling  that  of  garlic;  it  boils  at  6°  C.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  methyl  hydrogen  sulphide  has  properties  similar  to 
those  of  the  alcohols  (q.v.),  but  it  forms  crystalline  com¬ 
pounds  with  a  number  of  metals;  of  these  the  mercuric 
compound,  (H3CS)2Hg,  is  the  best  known  and  will  serve 
as  an  example.  The  alcohols  only  form  such  metallic 
derivations  with  the  alkali  metals.  Methyl  hydrogen  sul¬ 
phide  is  the  starting  point  in  the  preparation  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  more  complex  organic  compounds 
containing  sulphur. 

METHYL  IODIDE:  also  called  iodomethane,  CH3I; 
is  a  heavy,  sweet  smelling  liquid,  prepared  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  and  iodine  on  methyl  alcohol  (wood  spirit). 
It  boils  at  43°  C.,  has  sp.  gr.  2.19  at  0°  C.,  and  is  used 
for  synthetic  purposes  in  organic  chemistry. 


METHYL  SULPHATE— METOPOSCOPY. 

METHYL  SULPHATE:  a  colorless,  heavy  liquid,  pre¬ 
pared  most  simply  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  (q.v.) 
on  silver  sulphate,  Ag2S04.  Methyl  sulphate  has  an  odor 
of  peppermint  and  boils  at  188°  C.  Its  formula  is 
02S(0CH3)2,  and  it  is  largely  employed  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  methyl  group  CH3  into  the  molecules  of 
organic  compounds. 

METHYL  SULPHIDE:  sometimes  termed  dimethyl 
sulphide  or  methyl  thioether,  (CH3)2S;  is  the  sulphur 
analogue  of  dimethyl  ether,  (CH3)20  (q.v.).  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide,  CH3I,  on  potassium 
sulphide,  K2S.  Methyl  sulphide  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with 
a  pleasant  ethereal  odor,  but  the  smell  of  impure  speci¬ 
mens  is  very  unpleasant.  It  boils  at  37.5°  C. 

METIC,  n.  met'ik  [Gr.  metoikos,  a  settler,  an  alien — 
from  meta,  change;  oikos,  a  house:  L.  metoecus,  a  stran¬ 
ger]:  a  sojourner;  a  resident  stranger;  an  alien. 

METIS,  n.  me'tis  [in  Gr.  and  L.  myth.,  Metis,  the 
daughter  of  Ocednus ]:  one  of  the  asteroids  or  minor 
planets.  See  Planetoids. 

METOCHE,  n.  meVo-ke  [Gr.  metoche,  I  am  a  partaker 
of]:  in  arch.,  the  interval  or  space  between  two  dentils. 

METONIC,  a.  me-tdn’ik  [from  Meton  (about  b.c.  432), 
an  Athenian,  its  discoverer]:  epithet  applied  to  the  cycle 
of  the  moon.  Metonic  cycle  or  Metonic  year,  a  period 
of  19  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  new  moons 
fall  on  the  same  days  of  the  year,  and  eclipses  recur  in 
nearly  the  same  order.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  19 
solar  years  are  nearly  equal  to  235  lunations,  their  aver¬ 
age  values  being  6,939.68835  and  6,939.60249  days  re¬ 
spectively. 

METONYMY,  n.  met'o-nim-i  or  met-dn’i-mx  [L.  meto- 
nymia — from  Gr.  metdnum'ia,  a  change  of  name — from 
meta,  over,  change;  onoma,  a  name:  F.  metonymie\:  in 
rhet.,  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  one  word  is  substituted 
for  another  to  which  it  has  some  relation — as  a  part  for 
the  whole,  the  effect  for  the  cause,  the  abstract  for  the 
concrete — e.g.,  £I  have  read  Milton/  that  is,  his  works; 
‘they  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,’  that  is,  their  writ¬ 
ings.  This  expressive  figure  is  much  used  in  proverbial 
and  other  pithy  modes  of  speech.  Metonymic,  a.  met'o- 
nim'ik,  or  Met'onym'ical,  a.  -i-kal,  used  by  way  of 
metonymy;  putting  one  word  for  another.  Met'onym'- 
ically,  ad.  -U. 

METOPE,  n.  met’o-pe  [Gr.  metope — from  meta,  with, 
between;  ope,  an  opening]:  in  arch.,  space,  in  the  frieze 
of  the  Doric  order,  between  the  triglyphs — generally 
ornamented  with  figures,  or  bulls’  heads,  or  paterae. 

METOPOSCOPY,  n.  mefd-pds'ko-pi  [Gr.  metopon,  the 
forehead;  skoped,  I  view]:  the  pretended  art  of  discov¬ 
ering  the  character  or  disposition  of  individuals  by  the 
features  or  lines  of  the  forehead. 


METRA— METRIC  SYSTEM. 

METRA,  met'ra:  ingenious  pocket-instrument,  invented 
about  1858;  combining  the  thermometer,  climometer, 
goniometer,  anemometer,  level,  plummet,  scales,  etc.,  so 
that,  by  its  assistance,  travellers  or  engineers  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  dip  of  rocks,  angles  of  crystals,  temperature, 
rate  of  wind;  can  take  levels  of  large  surfaces,  determine 
latitude,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters  connected  with 
physical  science;  and  can  at  once  record  their  observa¬ 
tions. 

METRE,  n.  ma’tr,  or  Meter,  n.  me'ter  [F.  metre]: 
French  unit  of  length.  The  metre  is  the  basis  of  the 
‘metric’  or  modern  French  system  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures.  See  Metric  System;  Decimal  System. 

METRIA,  n.  me'tri-a  [Gr.  metra,  the  womb]:  childbed 
or  puerperal  fever.  Metric,  a.  me’trik,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  womb.  Metritis,  n.  me-tri'tis,  inflammation  of 
the  womb.  Metralgia,  n.  me-tral'ji-a  [Gr.  algos,  pain, 
grief],  or  Metrodynia,  n.  me'trd-dm'i-a  [Gr.  odune, 
pain]:  pain  in  the  womb.  Metrophlebitis,  n.  me'tro- 
fle-bi'tis  [Gr.  phleps,  a  vein;  phlebos,  of  a  vein]:  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  veins  of  the  womb. 

METRIC,  a.  met’rxk  [F.  metre,  a  measure]:  denoting 
measurement.  Metric  system,  system  of  weights  and 
measures  first  adopted  in  France,  the  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  points  in  which  are — 1,  that  it  is  a  decimal  system; 
2,  that  the  units  of  length,  superficies,  solidity,  and 
weight  are  correlated,  two  data  only  being  employed: 
the  metre,  and  the  weight  of  a  cube  of  water  whose  side 
is  the  100th  part  of  a  metre  (q.v.). 

METRIC  SYSTEM,  The  International:  in  early 
times  each  locality  and  industry  had  its  own  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  which  crudely  served  local  needs 
and  primitive  conditions.  With  increasing  intercourse 
between  communities,  this  diversity  of  units  and  stand¬ 
ards  proved  confusing  and  intolerable,  and  the  demand 
for  a  simple  universal  system  grew  steadily  to  a  climax 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  18th  century.  The  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  was  the  fruit  of  decades 
of  research,  agitation,  and  indefatigable  labor  toward 
this  end. 

As  early  as  1670,  Abbe  Gabriel  Mouton  proposed  as 
the  unit  for  length  an  arc  of  one  minute  of  the  earth’s 
circumference.  Decimal  subdivisions  and  multiples  of 
this  unit  and  an  excellent  Latin  terminology  were  also 
suggested.  Fifty  years  later,  J.  Cassini  again  suggested 
this  unit.  Christopher  Wren,  the  English  architect  of 
Saint  Paul’s,  urged  as  a  unit  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
beating  half  seconds.  The  length  of  a  seconds-beating 
pendulum  was  proposed  successively  by  Picard  (1671), 
Huygens  (1673),  La  Condamine  (1747),  and  by  Prieur, 
Miller,  Jefferson,  and  Talleyrand  in  1790.  About  1783, 
James  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  proposed 
a  new  decimal  system  with  a  simple  inter-relation  be- 
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tween  the  units  of  length,  area,  volume,  and  weight,  a 
definite  volume  of  water  being  taken  as  the  unit  of  mass. 
In  1782,  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  urged  the 
use  of  the  decimal  ratio  in  the  new  monetary  system. 
This  was  adopted  and  undoubtedly  impressed  the  French 
with  the  great  convenience  of  using  the  same  universal 
system  in  daily  trade  which  is  used  to  express  all  ab¬ 
stract  values.  Influenced  by  the  report  of  Morris,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  then  secretary  of  state,  on  May  20,  1790,  pub¬ 
lished  a  report  outlining  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

Before  the  French  National  Assembly  took  the  action 
in  1790  which  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
metric  system,  the  important  elements  and  principles  of  a 
universal  system  of  weights  and  measures  had  already 
been  formulated:  (1)  The  Arabic  numerals  with  their 
decimal  notation,  already  in  use  throughout  Europe  long 
before  Roman  numerals  were  discarded  in  English  ac¬ 
counting;  (2)  the  decimal  ratio,  whose  origin  antedates 
history,  applied  by  the  United  States  to  its  coinage  upon 
recommendation  of  Gouverneur  Morris;  (3)  a  natural 
base  for  the  unit  of  length  urged  by  Christopher  Wren; 
(4)  an  aliquot  part  of  the  earth’s  circumference  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mouton;  (5)  a  precise  and  scientific  termi¬ 
nology  formulated  by  the  same  illustrious  Abbe;  (6)  a 
direct  and  simple  inter-relation  between  the  units  of 
dimension  and  mass  urged  by  James  Watt;  and  finally 
(7)  international  co-operation  suggested  by  La  Conda- 
mine  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

In  1790,  new  systems  of  weights  and  measures  were 
introduced  independently  in  the  house  of  commons  of 
England  by  John  Miller,  in  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  in  the 
national  assembly  of  France  by  Prieur  and  Talleyrand. 
The  noteworthy  project  of  Prieur  du  Vernois  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  French  assembly  1790,  Feb.  9.  The  follow¬ 
ing  month  Talleyrand  published  a  proposition  concerning 
weights  and  measures  which  was  later  presented  to  the 
assembly,  referred  to  the  committee  on  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  considered  by  the  assembly  May  8.  A 
decree,  sanctioned  by  Louis  XVI.  on  Aug.  22,  1790,  ap¬ 
proved  the  establishment  of  a  new  system,  invited  other 
nations  to  join  in  fixing  the  unit,  and  referred  the  whole 
subject  to  the  French  Academy  for  action.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  Spain,  Italy,  Denmark,  Netherlands,  Switzerland 
and  France  actually  participated  in  the  consideration  of 
the  project.  The  academy  commission,  consisting  of 
Borda,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Monge,  and  Condorcet,  made 
a  full  report  1791,  Mar.  19,  which  resulted  in  the  decree 
of  1791,  Mar.  26,  sanctioning  the  choice  of  the  earth’s 
quadrant  as  the  basis  of  the  new  system,  the  use  of  the 
units  of  dimension  and  mass.  An  arc  of  10°  on  the 
meridian  of  Paris  was  measured  with  the  utmost  pre¬ 
cision  to  deduce  the  length  of  the  metre.  The  survey  was 
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successfully  completed  by  Delambre  and  Meckain  in  spite 
of  extreme  technical  and  political  obstacles.  Meantime, 
Lavoisier  and  Haiiy,  assisted  by  LeFevre-Gineau  and 
Fabbroni,  determined  with  the  utmost  care  the  weight  of 
a  definite  volume  of  water  as  a  basis  for  the  new  unit 
of  mass.  The  nomenclature  of  the  new  system,  based 
upon  a  report  by  the  academy,  1793,  Jan.  19,  was  fixed 
by  law,  1795,  Apr.  7,  after  18  months  of  discussion. 

In  1799,  an  international  commission  composed  of 
representatives  of  ten  independent  nations  was  convened 
in  Paris  to  deduce  and  establish  the  precise  length  of 
the  proposed  metre.  The  adoption  of  the  report  of  this 
commission  by  the  legislature  1799,  June  22,  marked  the 
real  birth  of  the  metric  system.  Platinum  standards  of 
the  metre  and  kilogram  were  adopted  and  formally  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Palais  des  Archives  at  Paris.  Copies  of 
the  standards  were  deposited  at  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers,  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  and  others 
were  presented  to  several  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  Thus  was  established  the  metric  system,  which 
within  a  century  became  the  legal  system  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  civilized  world.  Founded  upon  the 
simplest  principles  and  the  fundamental  modes  of 
thought,  the  system  presented  such  admirable  features 
that  it  rapidly  grew  in  favor  among  the  intelligent 
classes  in  all  countries.  By  the  close  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  more  than  40  countries  had  adopted  the  system,  and 
in  scientific  work  its  use  had  become  world-wide. 

The  metric  system  was  from  its  inception  distinctly 
an  international  system,  but  in  order  that  it  should  attain 
its  fullest  success,  it  was  imperative  that  provision  be 
made  for  international  standards  and  their  proper  preser¬ 
vation  as  well  as  for  national  standards  and  their  regular 
re-comparison  with  the  fundamental  standards  of  the 
system.  Inspired  by  the  great  increase  of  international 
intercourse,  the  growth  of  science  and  industry,  and  the 
growing  demands  for  precision  and  uniformity  every¬ 
where,  the  emperor  of  France,  Napoleon  III.,  by  decree 
of  1869,  Sep.  1,  called  an  international  conference  to 
arrange  among  other  things  for  the  construction  of  new 
metric  standards  to  meet  the  most  rigorous  demands  of 
modern  metrology.  Twenty-four  nations  appointed  dele¬ 
gates  and  the  first  session  opened  at  Paris  1870,  Aug.  8. 
Five  meetings  were  held  and  important  preliminary  work 
inaugurated,  but  the  session  was  unfortunately  cut  short 
by  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  At  the  second  session, 
which  was  convened  1872,  Sep.  24,  thirty  nations  were 
represented  and  remained  in  session  until  Oct.  12. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  commission  passed 
forty  resolutions  to  govern  the  construction  of  the  new 
standards;  21  of  these  propositions  referred  to  the  metre, 
12  to  the  kilogram,  and  two  refer  to  their  preservation 
and  the  guarantee  of  their  invariability.  The  necessary 
scientific  investigations  were  made  by  eleven  special  com- 
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mittees  of  savants.  It  was  decided  that  all  the  standards 
should  be  constructed  of  an  alloy  of  90  per  cent,  plati- 
num  with  10  per  cent,  iridium,  and  a  tolerance  of  two 
per  cent,  in  excess  or  deficiency  (resolution  No.  6).  This 
refractory  alloy  possesses  extreme  hardness,  a  fine  grain, 
and  withstands  chemical  action  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  iridium-platinum  alloy  was  adopted  upon  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Henri  Sainte  Claire-Deville,  who  with  his  brother 
Charles  and  the  physicist  Stas  of  Belgium  devoted  the 
ensuing  10  years  to  attaining  the  requisite  purity  of  the 
constituent  materials,  in  their  investigations  opening  up 
new  chapters  in  the  chemistry  of  the  refractory  alloys. 
The  first  ingot,  weighing  525  pounds,  known  as  the  ‘alloy 
of  1874,’  failed  to  meet  the  high  standard  of  purity  set 
by  the  commission.  Several  standards,  however,  were 
constructed,  one  of  which  is  deposited  at  Washington.  A 
new  alloy  was  prepared  in  the  most  careful  manner  by 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Matthey  &  Company,  of  London,  and 
after  repeated  meltings  the  required  homogeneity  was 
attained.  The  purity  was  tested  by  the  chemists  of  the 
international  committee  and  of  the  French  section  and 
was  found  to  exceed  the  requirements  in  this  respect. 
Thirty-one  prototype  metres  were  made  from  this  cast¬ 
ing,  and  the  copy  corresponding  to  the  true  length  of  the 
metre  of  the  archives  was  selected  as  the  international 
standard  of  length  and  is  designated  by  the  letter  f®. 
The  international  prototype  metre  is  an  irido-platinum 
bar  102  centimetres  in  length  of  a  cross  section,  20 
millimetres  square,  intermediate  between  the  capitals  H 
and  X,  and  of  such  form  that  the  surface  bearing  the 
graduations  lies  in  the  neutral  plane  of  the  bar.  The 
lines  used  to  define  the  metre  were  traced  at  the  Con¬ 
servatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  There  are  three  lines 
engraved  near  each  end  of  the  bar.  They  are  6  to  8 
microns  wide  and  about  a  half  millimetre  apart,  and  the 
metre  is  defined  as  the  distance  between  the  middle  lines 
of  each  group  when  the  temperature  of  the  bar  is  at  0° 
Centigrade.  Thirty-nine  prototype  kilograms  were  con¬ 
structed,  the  one  most  nearly  corresponding  to  the  kilo¬ 
gram  of  the  archives  being  selected  as  the  international 
standard  of  mass  and  designated  by  the  letter  3C.  On 
Sep.  26,  1889,  the  international  prototypes  were"  unani¬ 
mously  approved,  adopted,  and  formally  deposited  in  a 
special  vault  at  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  fastened  by  three  locks,  the  keys  of  which  were 
delivered,  respectively,  to  the  custodian  of  the  archives 
of  France,  the  president  of  the  international  committee, 
and  the  director  of  the  bureau.  The  vault  in  which  the 
prototypes  are  preserved  is  opened  not  oftener  than  once 
a  year,  these  three  officers  being  present. 

The  national  prototypes  of  the  metre  and  kilogram, 
furnished  to  the  states  signatory  of  the  convention  of 
the  metre,  were  of  the  same  material,  form,  and  perfect 
construction  as  the  international  standards  themselves. 
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Each  contributory  country  received  two  copies  of  each 
international  standard,  to  be  used  as  a  working  standard 
and  a  reference  standard,  respectively.  The  standards 
were  accompanied  by  attested  certificates  of  comparison, 
two  hard  glass  thermometers,  each  with  a  table  of  cor¬ 
rections  referring  to  the  international  hydrogen  scale,  a 
piece  of  the  alloy  cut  from  the  end  of  the  metre  bar  for 
testing  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  and  each  kilogram 
was  accompanied  by  a  rock  crystal  bed  plate  and  other 
accessories  requisite  to  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Metre  prototypes  numbered  21  and  27  were  allotted 
to  the  United  States,  having  corrections  at  0°  Centigrade 
of  -j-  2.5  microns  and  — 1.6  microns,  respectively,  the 
probable  error  of  the  determination,  based  upon  784 
individual  comparisons,  being  below  0.2  microns.  The 
kilogram  prototypes  allotted  to  the  United  States  are 
numbered  4  and  20,  with  corrections  of  — 0.075  and 
— 0.039  milligrams,  and  volumes  of  46.418  and  46.402 
millilitres,  respectively.  These  copies  display  a  note¬ 
worthy  precision  of  adjustment.  The  probable  error  of 
the  determinations,  based  upon  1,092  individual  weigh¬ 
ings,  is  less  than  0.002  milligrams.  The  copies  of  the 
metric  standards  sent  to  the  United  States  were  received 
by  the  president  at  the  executive  mansion  1890,  Jan.  2, 
the  seals  broken  in  his  presence,  and  a  certificate  authen¬ 
ticating  the  standards  was  signed  by  President  Harrison. 
The  standards  were  at  once  deposited  in  the  office  of 
standard  weights  and  measures  and  are  now  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  United  States  bureau  of  standards,  which 
was  established  1901,  July  1,  by  act  of  1901,  Mar.  3. 

The  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures 
was  established  by  the  metric  convention  of  1875,  May 
20,  signed  at  Paris  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  most  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  wrorld,  the  United  States 
being  the  first  to  sign.  This  bureau  has  the  custody  of 
the  international  standards  of  the  metric  system,  to 
wffiich  all  prototypes  of  the  world  are  referred  for  veri¬ 
fication,  in  terms  of  which  the  units  of  all  systems  are 
now  stated.  The  bureau  is  maintained  jointly  by  the 
contracting  states.  The  international  bureau  is  located 
at  Sevres,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  on  neutral  territory  ceded 
by  France  for  this  purpose.  The  work  of  the  bureau  is 
supervised  by  an  international  committee  of  weights  and 
measures,  wffiicli  is  itself  under  the  control  of  a  general 
conference  for  weights  and  measures,  composed  of  dele¬ 
gates  of  all  the  contracting  governments.  This  conference 
meets  at  least  once  every  six  years  to  discuss  and  initiate 
measures  necessary  for  the  dissemination  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  metric  system,  and  to  pass  upon  new  funda¬ 
mental  metrological  determinations. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

The  fundamental  unit  of  the  metric  system  is  the 
‘METRE,’  which  is  the  unit  of  length.  From  this  unit  the 
units  of  mass  (gram),  and  capacity  (litre),  were  derived. 
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All  other  units  are  the  decimal  subdivisions  or  multiples  of 
these.  Furthermore  these  three  units  are  simply  related  so 
that  for  practical  purposes  one  cubic  decimetre  of  water 
weighs  one  kilogram  and  contains  one  litre.  The  metric 
terms  are  formed  by  combining  the  words  ‘metre,’  ‘gram,’ 
and  ‘litre’  with  the  six  numerical  prefixes. 


Prefixes  Meaning  Units 


milli- 

rz= 

one 

thousandth 

or  .1 

centi- 

= 

one 

hundredth 

or  j 

deci- 

= 

one 

tenth 

or  . 

unit 

= 

one 

1. 

deka- 

= 

ten 

10. 

hecto- 

= 

one 

hundred 

100. 

kilo- 

= 

one 

thousand 

1000. 

The  following  tables 
the  names  of  the  three 
the  above  outline  table 


are  formed 
units  in  the 

LENGTHS. 


)1  ‘metre’  for  length. 

L 

‘gram’  for  weight, 
‘litre’  for  capacity. 

by  inserting  successively 
column  headed  ‘unit’  in 


Ten 

milli-metres 

== 

One  centi-metre. 

if 

centi-metres 

= 

“  deci-metre. 

if 

deci-metres 

= 

“  metre  (about  40  inches). 

a 

metres 

= 

“  deka-metre. 

a 

deka-metres 

= 

“  hecto-metre. 

it 

hecto-metres 

= 

“  kilo-metre  (about  %  mile). 

The  square  and 
the  linear  units. 

cubic  units  are  the  squares  and  cubes 

WEIGHTS. 

Ten 

milli-grams 

= 

One  centi-gram. 

it 

centi-grams 

= 

“  deci-gram. 

ii 

deci-grams 

= 

“  gram  (about  15  grains). 

ii 

grams 

= 

“  deka-gram. 

if 

deka-grams 

= 

“  hecto-gram. 

ii 

hecto-grams 

=== 

“  kilo-gram  (about  2  pounds). 
VOLUMES. 

Ten 

milli-litres 

— 

One  centi-litre. 

it 

centi-litres 

= 

“  deci-litre. 

ii 

deci-litres 

= 

“  litre  (about  1  quart). 

ii 

litres 

=s 

“  deka-litre. 

ii 

deka-litres 

= 

“  hecto-litre  (about  a  barrel). 

ii 

liecto-litres 

= 

“  kilo-litre. 

of 


The  ordinary  unit  of  land  area  is  the  HECTARE  (100 
metres  square),  and  is  equal  to  100  Ares.  The  hectare  is 
about  2 1/2  acres. 

The  metric  ton  is  1,000  kilograms. 


EQUIVALENTS  (Nearly  Accurate). 

LENGTH. 


Inches.  Feet.  Yards.  Fath’s.  Miles. 
Milli-metre  .  .  .  0.03937  0.003  0.001  0.000  0.000 

Centi-metre  .  .  .  0.39371  0.032  0.010  0.005  0.000 

Deci-metre  .  .  .  3.93708  0.328  0.109  0.054  0.000 

Metre  .  39.37079  3.280  1.093  0.546  0.000 

Kilo-metre _ 39370.79000  3280.899  1093.633  546.816  0.621 

CAPACITY. 

Cubic  In.  Cu.  Ft.  Dry  Pts.  Gals.  Bus. 

Milli  litre  .  0.06103  0.000  0.0018  0.000  0.000 

Centi-litre  _  0.61027  0.000  0.0182  0.002  0.000 

Deci-litre  .  6.10271  0.003  0.1816  0.022  0.003 

Litre  .  61.02705  0.035  1.8102  0.227  0.028 

Hecto-litre - 6102.70515  3.531  181.6211  22.703  2.838 

WEIGHT. 

Avoir. 

Grains.  Troy  Oz.  Pound. 

Gram  .  15.43235  0.032  0.002 

Kilo-gram  .  15432.34880  32.150  2.204 
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SQUARE  MEASURE. 


_  Square  Feet.  Square  Yards.  Acres. 

Centiare  .  10.764299  1.196  0.000 

Are  .  1076.429934  119.603  0.025 

Hectare  . 107642.993419  11960.332  2.471 


The  United  States  has  already  adopted  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem  for  many  purposes.  In  1866,  congress  legalized  it 
for  all  purposes  (Revised  Statutes,  sec.  3569);  all  the 
states  have  been  provided  with  copies  of  the  metric 
standards  (joint  resolution  of  congress,  approved  1866, 
July  28);  foreign  postal  rates  are  fixed  in  metric  units 
(Revised  Statutes,  sec.  3880) ;  the  subsidiary  silver  coin¬ 
age  is  based  on  specified  metric  weights  (Revised  Stat¬ 
utes,  sec.  3513);  and  in  1894,  Aug.,  congress  adopted  the 
international  electrical  units  based  on  the  metric  system 
as  ‘the  legal  units  of  electrical  measures  in  the  United 
States’  (Revised  Statutes,  Sup.  Vol.  II.,  ch.  131).  By 
proclamation  of  1899,  the  metric  system  was  made  ob¬ 
ligatory  in  Porto  Rico,  and  by  act  of  1901  was  made  the 
legal  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  Philippines. 
The  most  important  actions,  however,  were  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  1875  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures  by  the  United  States  and  other  leading 
countries  of  the  world  (United  States  Statutes  at  Large, 
Yol.  XX.,  page  107),  and  the  adoption  of  the  metre  and 
kilogram  as  the  fundamental  standards  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  the  yard  and  pound  are  to  be  derived, 
1893,  Apr.  5. 

Bibliography. — Delambre  and  Meehain,  Base  du  sys- 
teme  metrique  decimal,  ou  mesure  de  I’arc  du  meridian 
compris  entre  les  paralleles  de  Dunkerque  et  Barcelone 
(1806-10);  Barnard,  Metric  system  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures;  address  delivered  before  the  convocation  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  at  Albany,  1871 
(1872);  Forster,  Coming  of  the  Kilogram ;  or  the  battle 
of  the  standards;  a  plea  for  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures;  Ministere  des  Affaires 
ctrangers.  Conference  Diplomatique  du  metre  (Paris, 
Imp.  Nat.  1875);  Comptes  rendus  des  seances  de  la 
Premiere  conference  Generate  des  Poids  et  mesures, 
reunie  a  Paris  en  1889  (Paris  1890). 

METRIST,  n.  me'trist:  a  writer  or  composer  of  verses; 
a  versifier. 

METROGRAPH,  n.  mefro-graf  [Gr.  metron,  a  meas¬ 
ure;  grapho,  I  write]:  an  apparatus  on  a  railway-engine 
which  indicates  at  any  moment  the  speed  per  mile  at 
which  the  train  is  travelling,  and  the  time  of  arrival 
and  departure  at  each  station. 

METROLOGY,  n.  me-trol'o-ji  [Gr.  metron,  a  measure; 
logos,  discourse]:  the  science  of  weights  and  measures, 
or  a  treatise  on  them. 
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METRONOME,  n.  mZt'-rd-ndm  [Gr.  metron ,  a  measure; 
nomos,  a  law;  nbme,  division,  partition] :  small  machine 
that  measures  and  beats  musical  time,  indicating  the 
correct  time  or  speed  at  which  a  musical  composition 
should  be  played.  Its  invention,  which  in  its  rudiments 
is  traceable  as  early  as  169(5,  lias  been  falsely  ascribed  to 
Miilzel  1815,  inventor  of  the  automaton  trumpeter:  see 
Automaton.  Miilzel  only  modified  it.  The  test  of  a 
correct  M.  is,  that  when  set  at  60  it  shall  beat  seconds. 
Metronomy,  n.  me-tron'6-nn ,  the  measurement  of  time 
by  an  instrument. 

METROPOLIS,  n.  m%-trdp'd-Us  [Gr.  metrdpdlis,  a  par¬ 
ent  state,  a  chief  city — from  meter ,  a  mother;  polis ,  a 
city]:  mother  city;  the  chief  city  or  capital  of  a  king¬ 
dom  or  state;  among  naturalists ,  the  district  of  greatest 
number,  either  of  typical  or  of  specific  forms  of  plants 
and  animals  that  exist  within  definite  geographical  limits. 
Metropolitan,  n.  met'rb-poVi-tCin ,  in  church  law ,  the 
bishop  of  a  metropolis,  or  ‘  mother  city,’  witli  its  church, 
from  which  other  churches  have  branched  off,  and  on 
which  other  episcopal  cities  are  in  some  sense  depend¬ 
ent.  The  title  did  not  come  into  use  before  the  4tli  c. ; 
but  the  office  or  function  can  be  traced  to  an  earlier  date. 
The  Council  of  Nice,  325,  recognized  it  as  ancient.  It  is 
conjectured  with  some  probability  that  the  function,  at 
least  in  its  rudiments,  was  in  existence  at  the  middle  of 
the  2d  c.  The  attempt  to  trace  it  to  the  New  Testament 
has  not  succeeded:  it  has  discovered  only  that  the  apos¬ 
tles,  gathering  their  early  churches  of  converts,  labored 
especially  in  great  centres  of  population  and  influence, 
and  were  careful  there  to  ordain  ‘  elders  ’  or  ‘  bishops  ’ 
(i.e.,  pastors).  The  natural  inference  that  such  pastors 
in  such  centres  would  be  accepted  as  leaders  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  and  often  daughter  churches,  and  that  their 
eminence  would  speedily  lead  to  the  conferring  on  them 
of  functions  essentially  archiepiscopal  and  metropolitan, 
gives  no  basis  for  the  supposition  that  the  ‘  apostolic 
legates  ’  Timothy  and  Titus  were  in  any  proper  sense 
‘metropolitan  archbishops,’  with  their  suffragan  bishops 
and  provincial  synods.  (See  Barrow,  Treatise  on  the 
Pope's  Supremacy,  Suppos.  v.)  The  jurisdiction  of  met¬ 
ropolitans,  according  to  the  ancient  law  of  the  church, 
was  very  considerable,  and  extended  overall  the  bishops 
of  that  province  of  which  the  metropolitan  see  was 
capital.  It  was  their  privilege  not  only  to  summon  and 
preside  over  provincial  councils,  to  consecrate  the  pro¬ 
vincial  bishops,  but  also  to  decide  certain  causes,  and  in 
other  ways  to  exercise  authority  within  the  sees  of  their 
suffragans.  Recent  canons  have  very  much  restricted 
their  powers.  The  metropolitan  is  an  archbishop,  but 
distinguished  from  an  ordinary  archbishop  by  his  hav¬ 
ing  suffragan  bishops  subject  to  him,  which  is  not 
necessarily  the  case  of  an  archbishop. — In  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Abps.  of  Canterbury  and  York  are  met¬ 
ropolitans,  and  in  the  Prof.  Episc.  Church  of  Ireland, 
those  of  Armagh  and  Dublin.  In  the  newly  constituted 
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hierarchy  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  in  England,  the 
Abp.  of  Westminster  has  the  rank  of  metropolitan.  In 
the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  of  Ireland,  the  Abps.  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam  all  possess  the  same  rank. 
Metropolitan,  a.  having  the  rank  of  a  metropolis,  or 
pertaining  to  it;  pertaining  to  the  mother  church.  Me'- 
tropolit'anate,  n.  - lit'd-ndt ,  the  office  or  see  of  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  bishop.  Metropolite,  n.  mZ-trdp'o-lit,  arch¬ 
bishop;  bishop  of  the  mother  church.  Met'ropolit'i- 
cal,  a.  -lit'i-lcdl,  chief  or  principal  as  applied  to  cities; 
denoting  archiepiscopal  dignity  or  power. 

METROPOLIS  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT  ACT:  one 
of  the  special  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  regulating 
the  metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  sedile  and 
sanitary  purposes;  passed  1855.  It  created  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works,  with  extensive  powers  of  drain¬ 
age,  sewerage,  lighting,  cleaning,  removing  nuisances,  and 
general  improvements,  and  with  powers  also  to  rate  the 
occupiers  of  houses  for  expenses  of  general  manage¬ 
ment.  Formerly,  each  yestry  had  done  what  it  thought 
proper  within  its  own  parish. 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART:  a  museum  in 
Ceniral  Park,  New  York,  near  Fifth  Ave.  and  opposite 
83d  St.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  public  meeting  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  1869,  when  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  a  plan  for  founding  an  institution  for  the  culture 
of  art.  The  state  legislature  granted  this  committee  a 
charter  ‘  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  museum  and 
library  of  art;  of  encouraging  and  developing  the  study  of 
the  fine  arts;  of  the  application  of  art  to  manufactures  and 
to  practical  life;  of  advancing  the  general  knowledge  of 
kindred  subjects;  and,  to  that  end,  of  furnishing  popular 
instruction  and  recreation.’  The  contribution  of  $1,000  to 
the  funds  of  the  museum  confers  the  title  of  patron;  of 
$500,  that  of  fellow  in  perpetuity;  and  of  $200,  that  of 
fellow  for  life.  Contributions  of  works  of  art  or  of  books 
to  the  value  of  twice  this  amount  may  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  money.  The  first  important  acquisition  was  what  is 
known  as  the  Blodgett  collection  of  pictures,  consisting 
chiefly  of  examples  of  Flemish  and  Dutch  masters.  An 
archaeological  collection,  consisting  of  more  than  30,000 
objects,  gathered  by  Gen.  di  Cesnola,  U.  S.  consul  to 
Cyprus,  during  his  explorations  among  the  ruins  of  that 
island,  was  next  added.  These  collections  were  temporarily 
housed  and  exhibited  until  the  legislature  authorized  the 
Park  dept,  to  erect  a  permanent  building,  which  was 
formally  opened  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  1880. 
Among  the  objects  of  interest  are  Egyptian  antiquities  and 
ancient  sculpture;  sarcophagi  and  mummies;  terra  cottas, 
inscriptions,  and  bronzes;  glass,  laces,  and  ancient  pottery; 
mediaeval  ivories  and  casts  of  sculpture.  The  collection  of 
paintings  is  large  and  extremely  valuable.  Miss  Catharine 
Lorillard  Wolfe  bequeathed  paintings  valued  at  over 
$500,000.  The  Friedland,  1807,  by  Meissonier,  represent¬ 
ing  Napoleon  saluting  his  troops  as  they  go  into  battle, 
cost  $69,000,  and  Rosa  Bonlieur’s  Horse  Fair  cost  $55,500. 
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Many  masterpieces  of  ihe  world  are  here  preserved,  among 
them  the  Return  of  the  Holy  Family  from  Egypt,  by  Rubens, 
and  Lions  Chasing  Deer ,  by  the  same.  Among  recent 
contributions  are  a  number  of  architectural  models,  the 
Parthenon, Notre  Dame,  etc.,  and  several  hundred  mummy- 
wrappings  of  rare  colors.  The  Di  Cesnola  collection  com¬ 
prises  nearly  4,000  pieces  of  terra-cotta,  consisting  largely 
of  vases;  the  glassware,  about  1,700  pieces,  is  of  both 
Phoenician  and  Greek  workmanship;  the  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  were  found  at  Curium,  besides  many  in  Greek 
tombs.  A  notable  feature  of  the  museum  is  a  memorial  to 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  presented  by  the  actors  of  New  York. 
It  consists  of  a  statue  of  Poetry  crowning  with  immortelles 
a  bronze  bust.  The  public  are  admitted  to  the  museum 
free  of  charge  during  4  days  of  the  week — "Wednesdays, 
Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  also  on  holidays. 
On  other  days  an  admission  fee  of  25  cents  is  charged. 
Electric  lights  have  been  arranged  so  that  the  paintings, 
etc.,  can  be  viewed  at  night,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
evenings  the  building  is  open  until  10  o’clock.  Since  1891 
the  doors  have  been  opened  to  the  public  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons,  also. 

METSU,  met'su,  or  Metzu,  met'zu,  Gabriel:  Dutch 
painter  whose  pictures  are  rare  and  valuable,  and  of 
whose  life  but  little  is  known:  b.  Leyden  (prob.)  1630; 
died  after  1667.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  instructed 
by  his  father,  who  was  an  artist,  and  by  Gerard  Dow, 
and  that  about  1650  he  removed  to  Amsterdam  and  be¬ 
came  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt.  He  attempted  sacred  sub¬ 
jects  first,  but  later  turned  with  great  success  to  depict¬ 
ing  scenes  in  the  market  and  tavern,  and  the  social  life 
of  the  upper  classes.  Among  the  most  famous  of  his 
pictures  are  the  Game-Dealer’1  s  Shop ,  at  Dresden;  the 
Hide  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ,  purchased  by  Baron  Roths¬ 
child  1873  for  £3,000;  and  the  Market-place  of  Amster¬ 
dam t,  at  the  Louvre. 

METTERNICH,  mZt'ter-mch,  Clemens  Wenzeslaus 
Nepomuk  Lothar,  Prince  von  Metternicli  and  Duke  of 
Pontella:  eminent  Austrian  diplomatist  and  statesman: 
1773,  May  15 — 1859,  June  11;  b.  Coblenz;  son  of  Franz 
Georg  Kart.,  Count  vonM.,  Austrian  diplomatist,  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Kaunitz.  M.  represented  a  very  ancient  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  family,  whose  original  seat  was  in  Jiilich. 
Young  M.  was  educated  at  the  Univ.  of  Strasburg,  and 
afterward  studied  law  at  Mainz  and  travelled  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1795  he  married  the  grand-daughter  and  heir¬ 
ess  of  the  celebrated  minister  Kaunitz,  by  whom  he  ac¬ 
quired  large  estates.  His  diplomatic  career  commenced 
at  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  which  he  attended  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Westphalian  counts.  His  rise  was  very 
rapid;  he  added  to  the  advantages  of  his  birth  and  con¬ 
nections  a  more  than  ordinary  diplomatic  ability,  with 
most  graceful  and  winning  manners.  In  1801  he  became 
Austrian  ambassador  at  Dresden:  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  third  coalition  war,  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
alliance  between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  In  lSOtl 
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ae  went  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  concluded  1807  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  very  favorable  to  the  interests 
of  Austria;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Austria  1809,  he  was  detained  some  time  ere 
he  could  obtain  his  passport.  In  that  year  he  succeeded 
Count  von  Stadion  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (be¬ 
ginning  his  course  as  first  minister  of  Austria  1809-48). 
concluded  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  minister 
Cliampagny,  and  accompanied  Empress  Maria  Louisa  to 
Paris.  He  guided  the  course  of  Austria  amid  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  1812-3.  He  maintained  at  first  a  temporizing 
policy  and  a  scheme  of  an  armed  mediation  of  Austria; 
but  the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon  reduced  him  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  adopting  at  last  a  decided  step,  and  led  him 
to  resolve  on  a  declaration  of  war  by  Austria  against 
France,  1813,  Aug. ;  and  he  subsequently  conducted  with 
great  ability  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  quadruple  alliance.  On  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Leipzig,  the  emperor  of  Austria  bestowed  on 
him  the  princely  dignity.  He  was  afterward  employed 
in  almost  all  the  chief  diplomatic  affairs  of  that  eventful 
time;  and  after  the  congress  of  Chatillon  and  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Count  d’ Artois,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
signed  the  convention  of  Fontainebleau  with  Napoleon, 
went  to  England  to  negotiate  concerning  a  new  quadru¬ 
ple  alliance,  and  attended  the  congress  of  Vienna,  of 
which  he  was  unanimously  elected  president.  He  signed, 
as  Austrian  plenipotentiary,  the  second  peace  of  Paris, 
1815,  Nov.  20.  After  this,  he  continued  still  to  conduct 
the  diplomacy  of  Austria,  and  1821  was  appointed  chan¬ 
cellor  (Harts-,  Hof-  und  Staatskanzler ),  and  1826  succeeded 
Count  Zichy  in  the  presidency  of  ministerial  conferences 
on  home  affairs.  His  efforts  were  now  earnestly  di¬ 
rected  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe,  and 
preservation  of  the  existing,  state  of  things  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  dominions  by  the  strictest  measures  of  police  and 
severe  despotism.  The  revolutionary  movement  of  1848 
breaking  forth  with  sudden  violence,  caused  the  aged 
minister  to  flee  from  Austria,  and  to  seek  refuge  in  Eng¬ 
land;  nor  did  he  return  to  Vienna  till  the  end  of  1851, 
when  he  received  great  marks  of  honor  and  fav  cr  from  the 
emperor;  but  though  sometimes  consulted,  he  was  never 
again  asked  to  undertake  the  cares  of  office.  He  died 
at  Vienna.  During  1815-48,  he  was  the  leader  of  Euro¬ 
pean  conservatism,  in  which  he  showed  the  blindness  of 
infatuation,  indulging  in  puerile  denunciations  of  re¬ 
formers  and  liberals,  opposing  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  procuring  the  establishment  throughout  Ger¬ 
many  of  a  system  of  repression  with  which  he  thought 
to  stifle  discontent,  but  which  instead  forced  it  into  more 
insidious  and  more  violent  activity.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  he  was  political  diplomatist  and  manager 
rather  than  statesman.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  in 
private  he  was  lovable,  affectionate  in  his  family,  de¬ 
lightful  in  his  friendships.  The  general  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  M  he^  been  well  expressed  by  the  (London)  Time a 
Vol.  18—18 
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newspaper:  ‘  He  was  renowned  rather  than  great,  clever 
rather  than  wise,  venerated  more  for  his  age  than  his 
power,  admired,  but  not  lamented.’  The  Memoirs  of  M., 
largely  autobiographical,  throw  valuable  light  on  his 
times.  They  appeared,  edited  by  his  son,  1879-82. 

METTLE,  n.  mlt'l  [a  metaphor  taken  from  the  metal 
of  a  blade,  upon  the  temper  of  which  its  power  de¬ 
pends]:  natural  ardor;  spirit;  sprightliness;  courage; 
warmth  of  temperament;  in  Oi?.,  substance.  Mettled, 
a.  mZt'ld,  high-spirited;  ardent;  brisk;  full  of  fire. 
Mettlesome,  a.  mM'l-sihn,  high-spirited;  brisk;  full  of 
mettle. 

METTRAY,  mU-traf  or  ma-tra',  The  Reformatory 
of:  parent  of  all  institutions  intended  to  reform  and  re¬ 
store  to  society,  and  not  merely  to  punish,  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents.  Demetz,  of  the  Parisian  bar,  struck  with  the 
evils  and  hardship  attending  the  committal  to  prison 
of  young,  and,  considering  their  training  and  habits, 
scarcely  responsible  criminals,  there  to  languish  hope¬ 
lessly  for  a  time,  and  then  to  emerge  worse  than  when 
they  entered,  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  the  Vicomte 
Bretign&res  de  Courteilles,  to  found  a  school  for  refor¬ 
mation  of  this  class  of  offenders.  In  1839,  accordingly, 
the  Reformatory,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Colony  of  iff., 
was  established,  about  five  m.  from  the  city  of  Tours  in 
France;  and  its  operation  gave  proof  that,  by  agricul¬ 
tural  and  other  industry,  and  well-considered  rules  of 
organization  and  discipline,  the  neglected  criminal  may 
be  trained  to  take  his  place  honestly  in  society  The 
children,  wholly  orphans,  foundlings,  and  delinquents, 
in  1872  numbered  792.  From  the  foundation  till  that 
date,  4,287  had  been  received.  The  relapses  into  crime 
of  those  who  had  left  the  colony  amounted  to  only  about 
4  per  cent.  The  success  is  due  not  solely  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  training  and  close  supervision  at  M.  itself,  but  to 
the  care  taken  to  preserve  the  link  between  the  author¬ 
ities  and  those  who  have  left  the  colony.  A  small  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  by  the  state  for  children  sent  under  judi¬ 
cial  sentence;  the  large  extra  expenditure  necessarily 
incurred  being  defrayed  from  charitable  contributions 
from  individuals  constituting  the  ‘  Paternal  Society  of 
Mettray.’ 

METZ,  Diets ,  F.  mas:  strongest  fortress  of  the  German 
imperial  territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  cap.  of  the  dist.  of 
Lorraine;  before  1871,  the  main  bulwark  of  France  on 
her  n.e.  frontier,  and  cap.  of  the  dept,  of  Moselle.  It  is 
on  the  Moselle,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Seille.  The 
strength  of  M.  consists  in  its  exterior  defenses,  of  which 
the  principal  are  11  forts,  partly  strengthened  .and  im¬ 
proved  since  the  German  occupation,  partly  entirely  new. 
The  city  contains  many  important  institutions,  barracks, 
hospital,  military  schools,  and  arsenals.  The  cathedral, 
Gothic,  begun  1014,  finished  1546,  is  remarkable  for  bold¬ 
ness,  lightness,  and  elegance,  and  has  a  beautiful  spire 
of  open-work,  373  ft.  in  height.  The  industry  is  active; 
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there  is  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  indigo,  glass;  and  there 
are  several  cloth  manufactories  in  the  neighborhood. 

M.,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Divodurum ,  was  after¬ 
ward  called  Mettis  (corrupted  from  Mediomatrici,  name 
of  the  people);  hence  the  present  form.  Under  the 
Franks,  M.  was  cap.  of  Australia  (q.v.).  At  the  division 
of  Charlemagne’s  empire,  JVL,  with  the  rest  of  Lorraine 
(q.v.),  fell  to  Germany,  and  was  afterward  made  a  free 
city  of  the  Empire.  In  1552  it  was  treacherously  taken 
by  the  French;  and  though  Charles  V.  besieged  the  place 
from  1552,  Oct. — 1553,  Jan.,  they  kept  it  till  it  was  for¬ 
mally  ceded  to  them  1648.  1870,  Aug.,  Bazainewas  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  before  the  German  army  into  M., with  his 
forces;  and  after  an  investment  of  70  days,  during  which 
no  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  city  by  force  (not  even 
a  single  shell  having  been  fired  into  it),  Europe  and  the 
world  heard  the  startling  news  of  the  capitulation  of  M., 
by  which  180,000  men  and  immense  military  stores  fell 
into  German  hands  1870,  Oct.  27.  By  the  treaty  of 
Frankfurt,  M.  was  annexed  to  Germany  as  part  of  Lor¬ 
raine.  Pop.  (1869)  48,325;  (1875)  decreased  by  emigra¬ 
tion  into  France,  37,925;  or  with  garrison  45,856;  (1881) 
43,275;  (1890)  with  garrison  59,723.  Of  the  total  civil 
pop.  about  half  are  Germans ;  of  the  total  civil  and  milit. 
17,000  are  Protestants,  1,600  Jews;  (1900)  55,462. 

MEUDON,  meh-donc/:  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Seine- 
et-Oise,  5  m.  w.  of  Paris,  on  the  Versailles  and  Paris  rail¬ 
way.  The  chdteau ,  approached  by  a  fine  avenue  of  four 
rows  of  lime-trees,  was  built  by  the  side  of  an  older  cha¬ 
teau,  the  work  of  Philibert  Delorme,  by  the  Grand  Dau¬ 
phin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  1699.  During  the  Revolution,  it 
was  converted  into  a  factory  for  warlike  engines,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  permanent  camp,  to  keep  out  spies. 
The  chateau,  as  it  exists  at  present,  was  fitted  up  fof 
Marie  Louise  by  Napoleon  1812.  It  has  a  fine  terrace, 
gardens  beautifully  laid  out,  and  commands  a  very  finb 
prospect.  The  Foret  de  Meudon  is  a  favorite  holiday 
resort  of  th<*  Parisians.  Near  it  has  been  erected  an  ex¬ 
piatory  chapel,  dedicated  to  Notre  Dame  des  Flammes, 
marking  the  scene  of  a  terrible  railway  accident  1842, 
May,  in  which  more  than  100  persons  were  burned  alive. 
Whiting  is  manufactured,  and  there  are  numerous  bleach- 
fields.  Rabelais  was  cure  of  M.  for  a  long  time.  The 
chateau  was  for  manv  vears  a  favorite  summer  residence 
of  Prince  Napoleon. — Pop.  9,800. 

MEULEBEKE,  md'leh-ba-keh:  town  of  Belgium,  prow 
fnce  of  W.  Flanders,  20  m.  s.w.  of  Ghent,  on  the  Mandel, 
a  tributary  of  the  Lys.  Weaving  is  carried  on,  and  there 
are  several  breweries.  It  is  near  a  railway,  which  com 
nects  it  with  Bruges  and  other  places.  Pop.  8,300. 

MEUM  and  TUUM,  tu'um  [L.  meum,  my  ot 

mine;  tuum,  thy  or  thine] :"what  is  mine,  and  what  is 
another’s.  Note. — Not  knowing  the  difference  between 
meum  and  tuum  is  politely  saying  the  individual  is  a 
thief. 
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MEUNG,  rating  (or  Mehun,  ma-ting'),  Jean  de:  about 
1279-1320;  b.  Meun,  France:  poet.  He  gained  wide  repu¬ 
tation  by  his  scholarship;  lived  many  years  at  the 
court  of  Philippe  le  Bel;  and  though  author  of  many 
poems  and  sarcastic  works,  is  best  known  by  his  attempt 
to  complete  the  Roman  de  la  Rose ,  left  unfinished  by 
Guillaume  de  Lorris.  He  wrote  more  than  one-half  of 
the  work  as  it  now  exists. 

MEURSIUS,  me-er'si-tis ,  Johannes:  1579-1639,  Sep. 
'20;  b.  Loosduinen,  Holland:  historian.  He  received  a 
univ,  education;  became  an  accomplished  philologist 
by  study  and  travel;  held  the  chairs  of  history  (1610) 
and  Greek  in  Leyden  Univ.;  and,  leaving  Holland  on 
account  of  political  disturbances,  accepted  a  chair  in  the 
Acad,  of  Soroe,  Denmark,  where  he  died.  He  was  es¬ 
teemed  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time;  and 
besides  many  critical  monographs  on  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  was  author  of  a  history  of  Denmark  in  Latin, 
and  of  Glossarium  Groeco-barbarum  (1614)  and  Athence 
Batavoe  (1625). 

MEURTHE,  mert :  formerly  a  dept,  inn.e.  France,  im¬ 
mediately  s.  of  the  former  dept,  of  Moselle.  The  area 
was  about  2,254  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (1866)  428,387.  Its  surface 
is  undulating  and  picturesque;  while  along  thee,  border 
are  the  Yosges  Mountains,  rising  in  one  point  to  1,148  ft. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Moselle  and  its  affluents,  the 
Meurthe,  the  Madon,  the  Seille,  etc.  This  dist.  is  re¬ 
markable  for  beauty  of  scenery,  fertility  of  soil,  and  va¬ 
riety  of  productions.  After  the  treaty  of  Frankfurt,  by 
which  part  of  M.  was  ceded  to  Germany,  the  rest  of  M.. 
with  the  small  part  of  the  dept,  of  Moselle  that  remained 
to  France,  was  formed  into  a  new  dept,  under  the  name 
Meurthe-et-Moselle ;  2,015  sq.m.;  pop.  (1901)  484,722. 
Arrondissements :  Nancy,  Luneville,  Toul(from  M.),  and 
Briey  (from  Moselle);  cap.  Nancy. 

MEUSE,  mez:  river  in  n.  Europe,  rising  in  the  dept, 
of  Haute-Marne,  France,  and  flowing  n.  through  the 
depts.  of  Yosges,  Meuse,  and  Ardennes.  It  traverses  the 
mountainous ‘forest  of  Ardennes,’  and  enters  Belgium 
at  Namur,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Sambre  from  the  w. ; 
thence  running  n.e.  past  Liege,  it  receives  the  Ouerthe; 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Belgium  and  Hol¬ 
land  ;  passes  Maastricht  and  Roermund,  and  is  joined  by 
the  Roer.  Below  Gorkum  it  separates  into  two  branches, 
each  of  which  afterward  also  divides  into  two,  the  whole 
finally  discharging  through  these  channels  into  the  North 
sea.  Their  delta,  forming  shoals  and  quicksands,  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  river  in  Europe.  It  passes,  be¬ 
sides  the  cities  mentioned,  Yerdun,  Sedan,  Mezibres,  and 
Charlemont,  in  France;  and  Yenloo,  Dort,  and  Rotter¬ 
dam,  in  Holland.  It  is  about  580  m.  long,  and  navigable 
about  45  m.  from  its  mouth. 

MEUSE,  mez:  frontier  dept,  in  n.e.  France:  2,400  sq. 

m.  ;  pop.  (1901)  283,480.  The  surface  is  traversed  s.e.  to 

n.  w.  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  which  from  the 
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right  and  left  bank  of  the  river  Meuse  (see  Maas),  and 
separate  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Seine  on  the  w.,  and 
from  that  of  the  Moselle  on  the  e.  The  Meuse,  the  Or- 
nain,  and  the  Aire  are  the  chief  rivers.  The  soil  is  gen¬ 
erally  poor,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers, 
which  are  remarkably  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The 
usual  crops  are  raised.  Twenty-two  million  gallons  of 
wine  (red  and  white)  are  made  annually.  The  four 
arrondissements  are  Bar-le-Duc,  Commercy,  Montmedy, 
and  Verdun;  cap.  Bar-le-Duc. 

MEUSE,  a.  muz,  as  in  Meuse  Lane:  a  Scotch  spelling 
of  Mews,  which  see  under  Mew  2. 

MEW,  v.  mu  [F.  miauler;  Ger.  miauen,  to  cry  as  a 
cat:  an  imitative  word]:  to  cry  as  a  cat:  N.  the  cry  of 
a  cat.  Mew'ing,  imp.  Mewed,  pp.  rniid.  Mewl,  v.  mill, 
to  cry  as  a  child  from  uneasiness;  to  squall.  MewlTng, 
imp.:  Adj.  crying  or  screaming  as  a  child.  Mewled,  pp. 
muld.  Mewl'er,  n.  -er,  one  that  mewls. 

MEW,  v.  mu  [F.  muer,  to  moult,  to  mew — from  L. 
mutare,  to  alter,  to  change:  Low  Ger.  muten,  to  moult: 
Norw.  muta,  to  lurk  or  seek  covert,  as  a  bird  moulting 
(see  Moult)]:  to  shut  up;  to  confine;  to  inclose;  to  shed 
the  feathers;  to  moult:  N.  a  cage  for  hawks;  in  OE.,  an 
inclosure;  any  place  of  confinement.  Mew'ing,  imp.:  N. 
act  of  moulting.  Meaved,  pp.  mud.  Mews,  n.  plu.  muz , 
the  royal  stables  in  London,  so  called  from  having  been 
the  place  where  the  hawks  were  kept;  any  range  of  build¬ 
ings  occupied  as  stables. 

MEW,  n.  mu,  or  Sea-mew  [AS.  mcew;  Dut.  meeuw,  a 
gull  or  sea-swallow:  an  imitative  word]:  English  term 
for  the  common  European  gull  (q.v.)  and  various  small 
gulls. 

MEXICAL,  a.  melcs'i-Tcal  [from  Mexico ]:  denoting  an 
ardent  spirit  or  brandy  distilled  from  agave- wine. 

MEXICAN  WAR,  The:  the  annexation  of  Texas  in 
1845  laid  the  foundation  for  the  war  with  Mexico.  Al¬ 
though  Texas  had  been  practically  free  for  many  years, 
and  had  been  recognized  by  the  United  States,  England, 
France,  and  other  countries,  yet  Mexico  still  refused  to 
acknowledge  its  independence.  When,  therefore,  the 
United  States  proposed  to  admit  Texas  into  the  Union, 
Me  dco  gave  warning  that  the  annexation  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  Avar,  and  1845,  Mar.  6, 
protested,  and  soon  afterward  withdrew  her  minister  and 
severed  diplomatic  relations.  Her  acts,  however,  scarcely 
justified  her  threats,  as  at  that  time  at  least  little  or  no 
preparation  was  made  for  war.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
claimed  that  had  the  American  government  used  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  policy  peace  might  have  been  preserved,  and 
friendly  relations  re-established. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  Mexican  people  and 
authorities  were  in  a  rather  belligerent  attitude,  due  in 
part  to  pride,  and  in  part  to  an  expectation  that  the 
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United  States  would  soon  be  involved  in  a  war  with 
Great  Britain  over  the  Oregon  boundary,  in  which  case 
Mexico  would  have  a  powerful  ally  to  aid  her.  Did 
President  Polk  at  this  point  seek  to  strengthen  this  hope 
in  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  intending  at  the  proper 
moment  to  make  a  compromise  and  peace  with  England, 
as  was  done,  and  thus  leave  Mexico  at  the  mercy  of  the 
United  States?  Perhaps  history  can  never  answer  the 
question,  but  events  at  least  seemed  to  march  in  harmony 
with  the  thought.  For  Mexico  soon  found  herself  in  the 
dilemma  that  she  must  either  sell  California  to  the  United 
States,  receiving  in  return  a  goodly  sum  of  money  to 
appease  her  pride,  or  engage  in  a  war  to  sustain  her 
honor  and  territorial  integrity.  Mexico  bravely,  but  per¬ 
haps  not  wisely,  chose  the  latter  alternative,  not  fully 
realizing  the  inequality  of  the  contestants,  nor  the  depth 
of  the  humiliation  to  which  she  would  be  subjected. 
Doubtless  President  Polk  preferred  to  acquire  California 
without  war;  but  its  acquisition  was  to  be  the  principal 
measure  of  his  administration.  Hence  if  war  was  the 
only  means  to  secure  it,  war  it  must  be;  at  least  enough 
to  get  possession  of  the  desired  territory,  then  he  would 
be  glad  to  return  to  a  peace  policy. 

Causes  of  the  War. — The  immediate  occasion,  however, 
of  the  war  was  the  dispute  in  regard  to  the  western 
boundary  of  Texas.  Proclaiming  her  independence  in 
3836,  Texas  asserted  that  her  western  boundary  was  the 
Eio  Grande  to  its  source,  thence  due  north  to  the  42d 
degree  of  north  latitude.  The  following  year  the  United 
States  recognized  her  independence,  and  in  1845,  Dec., 
by  a  joint  resolution,  admitted  her  into  the  Union  as  a 
state,  providing  that  boundary  disputes  were  to  be  set¬ 
tled  by  the  United  States.  President  Polk  accepted  the 
boundary  line  claimed  by  Texas,  and  1846,  Jan.  13, 
ordered  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  to  march  to  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  Mexico  insisted  that  the  Nueces  river — 
100  miles  eastward — was  the  true  western  boundary  of 
Texas,  and  therefore  that  General  Taylor  was  now  on  Mex¬ 
ican  soil.  On  Apr.  25,  1846,  the  first  blood  was  shed  in 
a  conflict  between  a  band  of  Mexican  troops  that  had 
crossed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  American  soldiers.  The  news  of  this  action  was 
immediately  communicated  by  General  Taylor  to  President 
Polk,  who  sent  his  now  noted  message  to  congress,  assert¬ 
ing  that  war  was  begun  by  the  act  of  Mexico  on  Amer¬ 
ican  soil.  Congress  accepted,  after  a  stormy  debate  in 
the  senate,  the  president’s  statement,  and  war  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  existing. 

Other  causes  than  the  two  already  noted  were  also  at 
work,  and  helped  to  make  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  just¬ 
ness  of  the  war  still  more  difficult.  Mexico  for  many 
years  had  been  in  a  chronic  state  of  revolution.  The 
natural  result  followed.  American  citizens  in  Mexico 
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sustained  property  losses,  and  doubtless  were  frequently 
unjustly  arrested  and  even  imprisoned.  Claims  arising 
from  these  causes  had  been  in  part  settled  under  a  con¬ 
vention  of  1840,  but  many  of  them  were  still  pending. 
Some  were  just;  more,  either  unjust  or  extravagant  in 
amount.  President  Polk  united  these  unsettled  claims 
with  the  boundary  question,  and  demanded  that  Mexico 
receive  an  envoy  extraordinary  with  power  to  settle  both 
— on  its  face  an  eminently  fair  proposition.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mexico  professed  to  be  ready  to  receive  an  ambas¬ 
sador  to  settle  the  boundary  dispute,  but  declined  to 
receive  Mr.  Slidell  as  our  minister  when  commissioned  to 
settle  all  disputes,  insisting  that  the  two  questions  were 
distinct  in  kind  and  origin  and  should  not  be  united. 
President  Polk  in  his  message  asserted  that  this  action 
of  Mexico  was  in  violation  of  her  promise  to  receive  a 
minister,  and  hence  justified  his  administration  in  its 
measures,  and  forced  him  to  take  possession  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  territory. 

The  need  of  more  slave  territory  was  perhaps  another 
factor  in  causing  the  war.  At  least  many  from  the  South 
took  an  aggressive  position  on  all  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  two  countries  and  thus  made  a  peaceable 
settlement  more  difficult.  Both  the  economic  and  the 
political  reasons  for  more  territory  began  to  be  felt  by 
1846 — the  one  to  have  new  soil  over  which  to  spread  the 
land-exhausting  system  of  slavery;  and  the  other  to  have 
new  territory  out  of  which  to  carve  new  slave  states,  that 
the  equilibrium  between  slave  and  free  states  might  be 
maintained.  Some  other  forces  tending  to  arouse  the  war 
and  aggressive  spirit  may  be  noted.  The  cry  of  ‘mani¬ 
fest  destiny’  played  a  part.  Many,  especially  in  the 
West,  felt  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  the  natural  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  They  also  demanded  the 
‘Golden  Gate’  that  commerce  might  be  opened  up  with 
the  Orient.  The  two  great  parties — the  Whigs  and  the 
Democrats — divided  quite  sharply  on  the  question;  in 
fact,  so  completely  that  the  war  became  almost  a  party, 
instead  of  a  national,  war.  The  Democrats  as  a  rule 
supported  the  administration  and  its  claim  that  the  war 
was  just.  The  Whigs,  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that  it 
was  a  most  unholy  and  unrighteous  war,  and  character¬ 
ized  it  as  Polk’s  war.  Lincoln,  entering  congress  in  1847, 
became  a  severe  critic  of  the  policy  pursued. 

President  Polk  summarized  his  reasons  for  recommend¬ 
ing  that  congress  recognize  war  as  existing  as  follows: 
‘The  grievous  wrongs  perpetrated  by  Mexico  upon  our 
citizens  throughout  a  long  period  of  years  remain  unre¬ 
dressed;  and  solemn  treaties  .  .  .  have  been  disre¬ 
garded.  .  .  .  Our  commerce  wuth  Mexico  has  been 
almost  annihilated.’  He  then  adds:  ‘As  war  exists,  and 
.  .  .  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself,  we  are  called 

upon  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  patriotism  to 
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vindicate  with  decision  the  honor,  the  rights,  and  the 
interests  of  our  country.’ 

The  Campaigns. — The  war  with  Mexico  was  accepted 
as  a  fact  by  congress  1846,  May  13.  There  were  four 
principal  fields  of  action  in  its  prosecution.  (1)  Along 
the  Rio  Grande,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor;  (2)  in  California,  where  Capt.  John  C.  Fremont 
and  Admiral  Stockton  were  in  command;  (3)  in  New 
Mexico,  with  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearney  leading  the 
American  forces;  and  (4)  from  Yera  Cruz  to  the  City 
of  Mexico,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies.  Every¬ 
where  success  attended  the  American  arms.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  first  war  in  history,  lasting  two  years,  in  which 
no  defeat  was  sustained  by  one  party,  and  no  victory 
won  by  the  other. 

General  Taylor  defeated  the  Mexican  troops  at  Palo  Alto 
May  8;  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  the  following  day  and 
captured  Matamoras  on  the  18th.  He  remained  near  that 
city  for  some  weeks  to  recruit  his  army  and  prepare  to 
advance  into  the  interior.  On  Sep.  24  he  entered  Mon¬ 
terey,  after  a  siege  of  four  days,  and  a  gallant  resistance 
by  the  Mexicans.  Taylor’s  most  famous  victory,  how¬ 
ever,  was  wTon  1847,  Feb.  23,  at  Buena  Vista.  General  Scott 
gave  orders,  which  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  general,  for  General  Taylor  to 
send  some  nine  regiments  to  aid  Scott  in  his  proposed 
attack  on  Vera  Cruz.  Santa  Anna  immediately  marched 
his  whole  command  against  Taylor,  expecting  to  crush 
him  in  this  weakened  condition.  It  was  20,000  men 
against  about  5,000.  But  the  skill  of  Taylor,  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  his  army,  the  organization  and  equipment  of 
the  American  troops,  won  a  great  victory.  Taylor  be¬ 
came  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  Buena  Vista  made  him  an 
irresistible  presidential  candidate. 

Fremont's  course  in  California  has  been  a  subject  of 
keen  controversy.  As  leader  of  an  exploring  expedition 
he  was  already  in  northern  California,  and  early  in  1846 
was  recalled  to  the  Sacramento  valley.  California  was 
the  goal  of  the  political  policy  of  Polk’s  administration. 
The  means  to  secure  its  acquisition  were  uncertain.  It 
might  be  gained  by  war;  or  by  filling  the  territory  with 
American  settlers  who  in  course  of  time  might  bring  it 
into  the  Union  as  Texas  had  already  been  annexed;  or 
it  might  be  effected  by  securing  the  good-will  of  the 
native  Californians  who  were  already  jealous  of  Mexican 
rule.  The  latter  policy  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
adopted  by  the  administration.  The  American  consul  at 
Monterey,  Mr.  Larkin,  wrns  developing  this  policy  with  a 
good  prospect  of  success,  it  is  claimed,  wiien  Fremont 
appeared  on  the  scene.  He  seems  to  have  developed  a 
fourth  policy,  namely,  the  establishment  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  government  under  the  control  of  the  American  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  This  movement  resulted 
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in  the  ‘Bear  Flag  Republic,’  and  virtual  civil  war  between 
the  native  Californians  and  the  American  settlers.  At 
this  moment  the  Mexican  war  began  and  the  ‘Bear  Flag’ 
was  replaced  by  the  ‘Stars  and  Stripes.’  It  has  been 
claimed  by  some  California  historians  that  Fremont’s 
course,  had  not  the  Mexican  war  come  at  the  moment  it 
did,  might  have  lost  California  to  the  United  States.  The 
native  Californians,  alienated  as  they  were  by  his  course, 
might  have  put  themselves  under  an  English  protectorate 
in  revenge  for  the  treatment  accorded  them.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  by  the  end  of  the  year  all  California  was  con¬ 
quered  and  held  by  American  troops,  and  Fremont  was 
regarded  as  the  hero  who  had  won  the  ‘Golden  Gate’  by 
his  energy  and  decision.  Santa  Fe  was  captured  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Kearney,  and  New  Mexico  secured  with  almost  no 
loss  of  life.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  therefore,  all  the 
territory  that  the  administration  desired  was  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  its  armies,  but  Mexico  was  still  unconquered. 

Scott  had  been  chafing  in  Washington  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  of  1846  while  Taylor  was  winning  his  bril¬ 
liant  victories.  He  asked  to  go  to  the  front  to  assume 
chief  command,  but  the  administration  retained  him  at 
the  capital  under  the  plea  of  needing  his  advice.  As  it 
happened  this  Democratic  war  was  officered  by  Whig  gen¬ 
erals.  Scott  had  already  been  a  Whig  candidate  for 
President.  The  charge  was  now  made  that  Scott  was 
kept  from  command  for  fear  that  success  might  make 
him  a  more  formidable  candidate  in  1848.  Finally,  when 
he  was  sent  to  the  front  in  1847,  Jan.,  the  cry  was  raised 
that  the  purpose  was  to  dim  the  lustre  of  Taylor’s  vic¬ 
tories,  or  at  least  to  divide  the  popular  support  between 
the  two  generals  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  political 
prospects  of  both. 

General  Scott  invested  Vera  Cruz  in  1847,  Mar.,  and 
by  the  27th  had  captured  the  fortress  which  had  been 
thought  to  be  almost  impregnable,  and  was  ready  to  enter 
the  city.  On  Apr.  8  he  started  into  the  interior,  and  on 
the  18th  captured  Cerro  Gordo;  the  19th,  Jalapa,  and 
the  22d  Perota.  On  May  15  he  entered  the  important  city 
of  Puebla.  Remaining  here  for  some  weeks  he  again  ad¬ 
vanced,  in  August,  toward  the  capital,  and  on  the  10th 
came  in  sight  of  the  city  of  the  Montezumas.  Two  im¬ 
portant  victories  w'ere  won  Aug.  20 — at  Contreras  and  at 
Churubusco.  He  captured  Molina  del  Rey  Sep.  8,  and 
five  days  later  the  victory  of  Chapultepec  gave  him  the 
City  of  Mexico  itself,  which  he  entered  on  the  following 
day  with  an  army  of  only  6,000  men.  The  war  was  prac¬ 
tically  over,  but  the  victory  was  so  complete  that  it  began 
to  be  a  question  whether  there  wyas  any  government  left 
with  sufficient  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace.  An 
agitation  began  with  friends  both  in  and  out  of  congress, 
as  well  as  in  the  cabinet,  looking  to  the  annexation  of  the 
whole  of  Mexico.  Calhoun  on  the  one  hand,  Webster  and 
a  majority  of  the  Whigs  on  the  other,  joined  hands  to 
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defeat  this  plan.  President  Polk  was  finally  forced  to 
make  the  ultimate  decision.  N.  P.  Triest  was  sent  in 
1847,  Mar.,  to  Mexico  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  Failing 
he  was  ordered  in  the  fall  to  return  to  Washington;  but 
disobeying  instructions  he  remained  in  Mexico,  and  on 
Feb.  2,  1848,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  in  harmony  with 
his  original  instructions.  The  administration  was  in  a 
quandary.  To  ratify  meant  to  condone  the  disobedience 
of  Triest.  To  reject  meant  a  prolongation  of  the  war, 
and  time  to  perfect  the  intrigue  for  the  annexation  of 
‘All  Mexico.’  President  Polk,  after  some  hesitation,  de¬ 
cided  to  send  the  treaty  to  the  senate  for  its  considera¬ 
tion.  Received  Feb.  23,  it  was  ratified,  after  some  amend¬ 
ments,  Mar.  10,  by  a  vote  of  38  to  14.  On  May  30  ratifi¬ 
cations  were  exchanged  and  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace. — The  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hi¬ 
dalgo  (q.v.)  gave  to  the  administration  of  President 
Polk  the  territory  that  his  diary  informs  us  he  intended 
to  acquire,  California  and  New  Mexico.  Mexico  in  return 
for  the  loss  of  its  fairest  northern  provinces  was  paid 
$15,000,000,  and  released  from  all  claims  of  all  kinds 
held  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  her,  esti¬ 
mated  at  $3,250,000,  which  the  United  States  assumed. 
Boundary  lines  were  drawn,  and  provision  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  other  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

Results. — Usually  successfully  waged  wars  redound  to 
the  credit  of  the  party  in  power.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  Democratic  party,  the  author  and  supporter  of  the 
war,  was  defeated  by  the  Whig  party,  the  party  of  oppo¬ 
sition  and  criticism,  in  the  presidential  election  of  1848. 
The  Whigs  made  use  of  the  popularity  of  a  successful 
general  to  defeat  the  party  that  had  made  his  glory  pos¬ 
sible.  Evidently  the  American  people  were  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  fruits  of  the  war,  but  also  ready  to  punish  the 
party  that  they  believed  had  wrought  in  a  wrong  manner. 
Again,  a  large  number  of  young  officers  destined  to  re¬ 
nown  in  later  years  proved  their  worth  in  this  war.  U.  S. 
Grant  and  Wm.  T.  Sherman  on  the  one  side;  Robt.  E. 
Lee,  ‘Stonewall’  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Davis  on  the 
other,  in  the  great  Civil  war,  foreshadowed,  in  this  Mex¬ 
ican  struggle,  the  greatness  that  was  to  be  theirs  in  the 
‘days  that  tried  men’s  souls’  from  1861  to  1865.  The 
acquisition  of  522,568  square  miles  of  territory — an  em¬ 
pire  four  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  in  itself — was 
the  most  important  immediate  as  well  as  remote  result. 
It  was  important:  first,  in  the  issues  that  its  acquisition 
precipitated.  Should  it  be  slave  or  free  territory?  Who 
should  determine  its  institutions?  And  out  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  grew  the  larger  one,  who  had  the  right  to  control 
the  institutions  of  the  territories  in  general?  To  settle 
the  first  question  David  Wilmot,  a  Democrat  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  proposed  the  celebrated  ‘Wilmot  Proviso’  (q.v.) 
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MEXICO. 


States.  Sq.  M.  Pop.  1900. 

Aguas  Calientes...  2,895  101,910 

Campeaehy  . 25,832  84,281 

Chiapas  . 16,048  363,607 

Chihuahua  . 79,021  327,004 

Coahuila  . 50,890  280,899 

Colima  .  3,743  65,020 

Durango  . 42,510  371,274 

Guanajuato  . 11,411  1,065,317 

Guerrero  . 24,550  474,594 

Hidalgo  .  8,163  603,074 

Jalisco  . 39,168  1,137,311 

Mexico  .  7,838  924,457 

Michoacan  . 25,689  935,849 

Morelos  .  1,776  161,697 

Nueva  Leon  . 23,635  326,940 

Oajaca  . 33,591  947,910 

Puebla  . 12,021  1,024,446 

Queretaro  .  3,207  228,489 

San  Luis  Potosi. .  .27,500  582,486 

Sinaloa  . 36,198  296,109 

Sonora  . 79,021  220,553 

Tabasco  . 11,851  158,107 

Tamaulipas  . 20,225  218,948 

riaxcala  .  1,620  172,217 

Vera  Cruz  . 26,232  960,570 

Yucatan  . 29,567  312,264 

Zacatecas  . 22,998  462,886 

Federal  District  461  540,478 

Cal.,  Lower  ....61,562  47,082 

Terr,  of  Tepic.  .11,580  149,677 


Capitals.  Pop.  1900. 

Aguas  Calientes  .....  35,042 

Campeaehy  . 

San  Cristobal  . 

Chihuahua  . 

Saltillo  .  23,996 

Colima  . 

Durango  .  31,092 

Guanajuato  . 41,486 

Chilpancingo  . 

Pachuca  .  37,487 

Guadalajara  . 101,208 

Toluca  .  25,904 

Morelia  .  37,278 

Cuernavaca  . 

Monterey  .  62,226 

Oajaca  .  35,049 

Puebla  .  93,521 

Queretaro  .  33,152 

San  Luis  Potosi . 61,019 

Culiacan  .  . 

Hermosillo  . 

San  Juan  Bautista . 

Ciudad  Victoria  . 

Tlaxcala  . 

Jalapa  . 

Merida  .  34,630 

Zacatecas  .  32,856 

Mexico  . 344,721 

La  Paz  . 

Tepic  . . 


Physical  Character,  etc. — The  great  mass  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  territory  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau,  formed  by 
an  expansion  of  the  Cordillera  (q.v.)  of  Central  America, 
from  which  terraced  slopes  descend  with  more  or  less 
rapid  inclination  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  e., 
and  the  Pacific  on  the  w.  This  vast  tract,  14° — 33°  n. 
lat.,  and  86° — 118°  w.  long.,  comprises  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  varied  areas  in  the  world;  for  while  its  geo¬ 
graphical  position  secures  to  it  a  tropical  vegetation,  the 
rapid  differences  of  elevation  afford  it  the  advantages 
of  temperate  climates,  in  which  .all  varieties  of  European 
flora  and  fauna  can  come  to  perfection;  and  it  thus  com¬ 
bines  within  its  limits  an  almost  unparalleled  exuberance 
and  multiplicity  of  natural  products.  The  table-lands  of 
Mexico  are  at  elevations  5,000  to  more  than  9,000  ft. 
above  sea-level,  and  exhibit  great  differences  of  level  and 
varieties  of  soil.  They  generally  incline  northward  and 
are  girt  in  by  low  mountain  chains,  among  which  rise  in¬ 
dividual  lofty  peaks — e.g.,  Cofre  de  Perote  (13,415  ft.), 
Orizaba  (17,362  ft.);  while  they  are  intersected  by 
higher  ranges,  above  which  tower  a  few  cones— e.g., 
Ixtaccihuatl,  the  White  Woman  (16,076  ft.),  and  the 
volcano  of  Popocatapetl,  or  the  Smoking  Mountain  (17,450 
ft.).  These  figures  are  taken  from  Romero  and  are  the 
best  available.  These  volcanoes  and  several  others  of 
less  note,  form  a  transverse  volcanic  band  between  the 
two  oceans,  and  do  not  follow  the  inclination  of  the 
central  chain,  as  is  the  case  in  the  volcanoes  of  South 
America.  Volcanoes  occur  also  isolated — e.g.,  in  the 
plain  of  Mixtecapan,  2,900  ft.  above  the  sea,  where, 
1759,  the  volcano  Jorullo,  which  still  emits  smoke,  was 
formed  after  an  eruption  by  which  a  surface  of  many 
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sq.m,  was  raised  several  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plainj 
in  fact,  every  part  of  the  Mexican  territory  betrays  the 
volcanic  nature  of  its  formation.  The  principal  chair 
intersecting  the  table-land  is  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  which 
lie  the  chief  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  which,  after 
traversing  the  states  of  Queretaro  and  Guanajuato, 
divides  into  three  main  branches,  the  central  of  which 
forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  these  great  chains,  the 
Mexican  territory  is  intersected  by  numerous  minor 
ranges,  which  on  the  Pacific  side  break  up  the  terraced 
declivities  into  innumerable  deeply-cleft  valleys,  which 
assume  almost  the  character  of  steep  ravines  near  their 
junction  with  the  narrow  littoral  plains  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Violent  storms  rage  on  this  coast,  blowing  from 
the  s.w.  during  the  hot  months,  when  the  climate  is  as 
unhealthful  to  whites  as  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  though  it 
is  rarely  visited  by  the  yellow  fever.  Mexico  may  be  said 
to  be  generally  deficient  in  navigable  rivers;  for  though 
some  of  the  largest  have  a  course  of  more  than  1,000 
m.,  few  are  free  from  rapids.  The  Rio  Santiago,  or  Rio 
Grande,  with  a  course  of  500  m.,  is  broken  near  Guada¬ 
lajara  by  60  falls  in  less  than  three  m.;  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte,  which  forms  in  its  lower  courses  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  has  a 
winding  course  of  nearly  1,800  m.,  but  is  navigable  only 
for  small  sailing-vessels  to  Matamoras,  60  m.  from  its 
mouth,  where  a  bar  and  numerous  shoals  obstruct  the 
passage.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  majority  of 
the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
eastern  coast  generally  presents  great  obstacles  to  navi¬ 
gation,  as  it  is  low  and  sandy,  unbroken  by  bays  or  in¬ 
lets,  and  lined  by  sand-banks  several  miles  in  width; 
the  only  points  of  access  being  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
which  are  not  good  natural  roadsteads,  as,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  rivers  have  little  water,  except  at  the  rainy 
season,  which  generally  sets  in  about  June,  accompanied 
by  overpowering  heat,  during  the  prevalence  of  which 
the  yellow  fever,  or  vomito  prieto,  rages  like  a  pest  in 
all  these  low  lands.  Important  improvements  have  re¬ 
cently  been  made  in  the  harbors  of  Tampico,  Coatza- 
.coalcos  and  Frontera.  The  best  natural  harbor,  Vera 
Cruz,  has  also  been  the  site  of  great  works  of  improve¬ 
ment  for  some  years  past.  Mexico  is  on  the  whole  poorly 
supplied  with  water;  and  since  the  Mexicans  have  dis¬ 
continued  the  system  of  irrigation  followed  through 
centuries  with  great  success,  many  tracts  have  become 
barren,  and  unsuited  for  human  occupation.  A  great 
portion  of  the  table-lands  can  be  used  only  for  pasture 
Springs  are  rare,  and  many  of  the  rivers  flow  in  deep 
mountain-beds,  without  receiving  smaller  tributaries, 
while  the  rapid  evaporation  on  a  light  soil,  covering 
porous  rocks,  leaves  the  surface  dry  and  hot,  and  unabl6 
to  support  vegetation^  other  than  the  cactus  and  some 
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low  grasses.  The  plains,  moreover,  contain  the  beds 
of  numerous  dry  salt  lakes,  but  this  is  chiefly  on  the 
n.  and  e.  of  the  table-land.  The  western  parts  of  the 
plateaux  100° — 102°  w.  long,  yield,  by  careful  irriga¬ 
tion,  rich  crops  of  maize  and  wheat,  and  rank  among 
the  most  fertile  agricultural  districts  of  Mexico.  They 
are,  however,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  sterile  tracts, 
covered  by  lava  outflows  and  known  as  pedregal  (stony 
land)  or  malpais  (bad  country).  In  contrast  with  these 
unprofitable  districts,  the  plains  are  occasionally  broken 
by  depressions  of  the  soil,  known  as  barrancas,  descend¬ 
ing  sometimes  1,000  ft.,  and  measuring  several  miles 
across,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  watered  by  small  streams  running  through 
the  middle  of  the  valley.  Mexico  has  numerous  lakes, 
but  few  of  importance;  that  of  Chapala  in  Jalisco  is 
one  of  the  most  considerable,  being  more  than  80  m. 
long. 

Climate,  Products. — The  differences  of  climate,  de¬ 
pending  on  differences  of  altitude,  are  so  great  in  Mex¬ 
ico  that  the  vegetable  products  of  this  vast  country 
range  from  those  of  the  equator  to  those  of  polar 
regions.  In  a  few  hours,  the  traveller  may  experience 
every  gradation  of  climate,  and  pass  through  different 
zones  of  vegetation,  including  wheat  and  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  the  ash  and  the  palm,  apples,  olives,  and  guavas. 
The  Spaniards,  on  their  first  occupation  of  Mexico, 
distinguished  its  great  climatic  divisions  under  the  char¬ 
acteristic  names,  which  are  still  retained,  of  the  Tierra 
Caliente  (hot  or  littoral  land),  Tierra  Templada  (tem¬ 
perate  land),  and  Tierra  Fria  (cold  or  high  land).  The 
mean  annual  heat  of  the  Tierra  Caliente  is  77°;  and 
the  soil,  generally  fertile,  produces  maize,  rice  where 
water  can  be  procured  for  irrigation,  bananas,  pine¬ 
apples,  oranges,  etc.;  and  sarsaparilla,  jalap,  and  vanilla 
in  the  littoral  swampy  forests.  This  tract  has  only 
two  seasons — the  winter,  or  season  of  n.  winds,  and 
the  summer,  or  season  of  breezes.  In  the  winter,  hurri¬ 
canes  are  the  terror  of  navigators,  but  the  coast  is  clear 
of  yellow  fever,  which  prevails  in  the  hot  season.  On 
the  medium  elevations  of  the  Tierra  Templada,  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  extremely  equable,  varying  only  from  about 
70°  to  80°  F.;  the  climate  healthful,  and  wherever  water 
is  abundant,  a  perpetual  summer  reigns,  yielding  a 
varied  and  active  vegetation,  which  embraces  all  the 
cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  central  and  southern 
Europe,  among  which  maize,  oranges,  lemons,  grapes, 
and  olives  are  in  exuberant  abundance.  The  Tierra  Fria, 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  characterized  as  cold 
by  discoverers  belonging  to  a  less  southern  climate 
than  Spain,  possesses  a  generally  temperate  climate, 
the  mean  annual  heat  ranging  between  66°  and  68°  F.; 
but  on  the  highest  of  the  table-lands  the  air  is  keener, 
and  the  soil  more  arid,  and  agriculture  is  limited  to 
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tbe  cultivation  of  barley  and  of  the  agave,  or  Mexican 
aloe,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  for  its  juice,  which 
is  made  into  the  fermented  drink  known  under  the 
name  of  pulque.  In  addition  to  the  vegetable  products 
above  referred  to,  Mexico  yields  coffee,  tobacco,  yams, 
capsicums,  pepper,  allspice,  indigo,  ipecacuanha,  dragon’s 
blood,  india  rubber,  mahogany,  rosewood,  ebony,  etc. 

The  products  of  the  mines,  which  rank  among  the 
richest  in  the  world,  include  the  precious  metals.  The 
early  gold  mines  of  Mexico  were  principally  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  n.  of  24°  n.  lat.,  and, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  metal  in  Australia,  their  yield 
surpassed  the  product  of  any  other  part  of.  the  world. 
Silver  mine3  abound  in  Mexico  and  the  argentiferous 
veins,  which  may  be  said  to  intersect  every  part  of  the 
western  declivities  of  the  Cordillera,  occur  in  some 
places — e.g.,  in  the  Feta  Madre  lode  at  Guanajuato — in 
beds  10  to  50  yards  in  depth;  the  precious  metal  being 
in  these  cases  intermixed  with  sulphur  compounds,  anti¬ 
mony,  and  arsenic.  But  though  these  mines  possess  the 
additional  special  advantage  of  being  in  fertile  districts, 
affording  abundant  food  to  miners  and  their  cattle,  their 
working  has  been  very  imperfect,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country.  At  the  close  of  the  18th,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  c.,  the  annual  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  of  Mexico  was  more  than  $30,000,000,  of 
which  nine-tenths  were  yielded  by  the  silver;  but  the 
political  disturbances,  preceding  and  consequent  on  the 
wars  of  independence,  very  considerably  reduced  this 
sum.  Becently  interest  in  mining  has  greatly  increased. 
The  states  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Durango,  Guerrero,  and 
Oaxaca  have  become  active  mining  centres.  In  addition 
to  gold  and  silver,  Mexico  yields  tin,  antimony,  mercury, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  zinc;  while  carbonate  of  soda, 
used  in  smelting  silver,  is  found  crystallized  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  several  lakes,  and  occurs,  with  common  salt,  in 
dry  seasons,  on  the  more  arid  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
elevated  table-lands.  The  gold  production  in  1906-7  was 
valued  at  $36,563,898.24;  that  of  silver  at  $77,088,827. 

Cattle,  horses,  asses,  mules,  and  sheep  abound  in 
Mexico,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  pasture  grounds,  all  the  domestic  animals 
introduced  from  the  old  world  have  multiplied  exces¬ 
sively.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  tapir,  wolf, 
puma  or  panther,  jaguar,  wild-cat,  skunk,  the  brown 
porcupine,  stag,  deer,  etc.  Parrots,  humming-birds,  and 
game  birds,  including  turkeys,  are  abundant;  and  al¬ 
most  all  the  lakes  yield  fish  in  abundance.  The  cochineal 
insect  was  formerly  of  commercial  importance,  and  the 
silkworm  is  reared  with  great  success,  locally,  on  the 
table-land. 

Agriculture. — This  is  backward  in  Mexico,  from  the 
ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  peasants,  and  the  scanti¬ 
ness  of  transportation  and  lack  of  improved  machinery, 
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but  the  government  labors  assiduously  to  encourage  it, 
by  distributing  pamphlets,  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  especially 
vines,  olive  and  fruit  trees,  cork  oaks,  flax  and  fodder 
plants,  mulberry  trees  and  silkworms;  and  by  extending 
irrigation  works.  In  1900  299,280  sq.m.,  or  two-fifths 
the  entire  surface,  was  uncultivated.  This,  of  course,  is 
largely  made  up  of  the  vast  sandy  deserts  of  the  north — 
the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  is  a  rocky  wilderness  of  50,000 
sq.m.,  in  Coahuila  and  adjoining  states.  Even  so,  much 
more  is  possible.  The  different  climatic  levels  give  a 
wonderful  range  of  production,  from  the  cereals  and 
cattle  of  the  northern  regions,  and  the  coffee  of  the 
temperate,  to  the  cacao  and  sugar  of  the  tropics.  On 
the  high  lands  are  raised  corn  (over  100,000,000  bushels 
in  1900),  barley,  and  wheat,  the  favorite  Mexican 
frijoles  or  beans  (12,314,400  bushels),  large  quantities 
of  sweet  and  some  common  potatoes.  On  the  plain  of 
Apam  grows  the  maguey  (century  plant),  from  which 
the  celebrated  Mexican  pulque  and  its  distilled  product 
mescal  are  made,  also  yielding  a  fibre  useful  for  soap, 
and  razor  strops.  Coffee  is  cultivated  widely,  the  centre 
of  production  being  Yera  Cruz,  and  the  best  brands 
esteemed  equal  to  Mocha;  the  total  crop  in  1903  was 
valued  at  $11,440,515,  of  which  Yera  Cruz  produced 
$7,825,387.  Cacao,  predominantly  in  Tabasco,  total 
value  $1,734,266;  tobacco  (do.),  total  value  $4,541,581; 
vanilla,  chiefly  in  Vera  Cruz,  value  $758,633.  Sugar  cane 
(see  Manufactures )  yields  40  to  60  tons  an  acre.  A 
coarse-stapled  cotton  is  extensively  grown  in  Durango 
and  Coahuila,  from  50,000,000  to  100,000,000  pounds  an¬ 
nually.  But  next  to  corn,  the  most  valuable  production 
is  that  of  fibre,  from  several  varieties  of  agave.  The 
chief  is  henequen  or  sisal  hemp,  valued  for  cables  from 
its  resistance  to  wet;  product  in  1903  valued  at  $41,- 
087,852.  Of  ixtle  or  istle  {pita,  silk  grass),  for  cord¬ 
age,  hammocks,  bagging,  etc.,  the  product  was  valued 
at  $2,953,213.  The  value  of  other  large  crops  was  as 
follows:  Rice,  $2,928,693;  corn,  $82,162,962;  wheat, 
$19,235,784;  sugar,  $15,742,325;  frijoles,  $10,175,930; 
barley,  $6,641,181;  molasses,  $6,477,374;  pulque,  $13,- 
020,913.  Rice  and  some  indigo  are  also  raised.  The 
northern  states  are  immense  cattle  ranges,  and  about 
3,000,000  of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats  are 
annually  slaughtered,  valued  at  about  $46,000,000. 

Manufactures. — President  Diaz  has  endeavored  to  de¬ 
velop  Mexican  industries  by  high  tariffs  on  all  manu¬ 
factured  articles;  but  so  far  there  is  little  beyond  manu¬ 
facture  for  local  needs.  The  most  important  branch  is 
that  of  goods  from  unbleached  cotton  or  manta,  which 
utilized  in  1900  58,459,913  pounds  of  cotton,  and  in 
1904  63,582,313  pounds.  There  are  119  cotton  mills, 
employing  27,706  hands,  and  turning  out  over  12,500,000 
pieces  of  cloth  and  4,000,000  pounds  of  yarn,  the  latter 
much  used  in  shawls  and  rebozos  or  scarfs.  Next  is  the 
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woolen  manufacture,  largely  a  hand-loom  business,  but 
with  two  or  three  dozen  mills;  this  is  predominantly  of 
the  zarape ,  used  by  millions  of  Mexicans  as  a  cloak  by 
day  and  a  blanket  by  night;  but  also  pf  mixed  cotton 
and  wool  blankets,  knit  underwear,  carpets,  and  other 
articles.  The  silk  industry  is  slight  but  growing,  and 
there  are  a  few  paper  mills.  The  third  most  consider¬ 
able  manufacture,  however,  is  that  of  coarse  pottery, 
carried  on  by  local  potters  in  every  town,  and  in  great 
variety  of  colors,  glazes,  etc.  The  sugar  manufacture 
is  growing;  in  1905  it  produced  nearly  140,000  tons. 
The  manufacture  of  aguardiente  in  1904  was  valued  at 
$11,836,126;  of  sugar,  $16,974,547;  of  molasses,  $5,303,- 
032;  of  syrup,  $3,335,317;  and  of  pulque,  $11,125,032. 
A  large  distillation  of  rum  from  molasses  is  carried  on, 
as  well  as  of  mescal  and  tequila  from  pulque;  there  were 
over  2,000  distilleries.  Nearly  every  town  has  a  cigarette 
factory,  and  some  have  also  cigar  factories,  and  some 
20,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  a  year  is  thus  employed, 
which  does  not  supply  the  local  demand.  There  is  a  small 
iron  manufacture  of  household  and  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments;  in  Leon  a  considerable  manufacture  of  hard¬ 
ware  and  cutlery;  and  in  the  City  of  Mexico  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  cannon  foundry  and  arsenal.  A  little  glass  is 
made.  Leather  work  is  widely  spread,  centring  in 
Leon;  felt  hats  are  made  in  the  chief  cities,  straw  hats 
in  all;  hammocks  largely,  especially  in  Yucatan;  silver 
is  wrought  in  all  parts.  There  is  a  large,  widely  scat¬ 
tered  manufacture  of  chocolate  and  confectionery;  cot¬ 
tonseed-oil  mills  are  numerous. 

Commerce  and  Transportation.— Mexico  has  few  good 
harbors  on  the  Atlantic;  but  on  the  Pacific  coast  are 
the  matchless  ones  of  Guaymas,  Acapulco,  Manzanillo, 
and  San  Bias,  and  several  others.  The  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  chiefly  with  the  United  States  and  Europe,  cen¬ 
tres  at  Yera  Crqz  and  Tampico  on  the  Atlantic  side. 
This  amounted  in  1906-7  to  imports  of  $233,363,388.85, 
and  exports  of  $248,018,010.  Prom  1874  to  1904 — a 
very  brief  period  as  time  is  computed  in  the  making  of 
a  nation’s  history — the  exports  of  merchandise  by  Mex¬ 
ico  to  the  United  States  increased  from  $4,346,334  to 
$43,633,275,  and  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
increased  from  $5,946,839  to  $45,844,720.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1905-6  the  imports  from  all  countries  amounted 
to  $220,651,074.  Of  this  sum  $16,386,828.71  consisted 
of  animal  substances;  $32,616,928.93  of  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances;  $90,937,430.56  of  mineral  substances;  $23,022,- 
528.30  of  dry  goods;  $7,744,272.98  of  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products;  $7,246,351.07  of  spiritous  liq¬ 
uors  and  other  beverages;  $5,417,192.11  of  paper  and  its 
applications;  $20,539,212.70  of  machinery  and  its  parts; 
$4,620,031.53  of  vehicles;  $4,122,237.03  of  arms  and 
explosives,  and  $7,998,060.57  of  miscellaneous  articles. 
Increase  over  the  previous  year,  $42,446,112.04.  In  the 
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same  year  the  exportations  totaled  $271,138,809.32,  the 
principal  articles  being:  gold  in  various  forms,  $31,695,- 
777.38;  silver  in  various  forms,  $125,400,083.77;  cop¬ 
per,  $28,655,897.35;  vegetable  products,  $62,928,135.51; 
animal  products,  $11,723,435.23;  manufactured  products, 
$2,978,441.02;  miscellaneous,  $799,621.57.  Increase  over 
the  previous  year,  $62,618,357.89.  Of  the  total  importa¬ 
tions,  $145,600,313.49  were  from  the  United  States; 
$20,814,557.09  from  Germany;  $20,344,643.81  from  Great 
Britain;  $16,383,255.95  from  France,  and  $7,595,531.31 
from  Spain,  the  remainder  being  divided  among  the 
other  countries  in  amounts  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $2,- 
500,000.  In  the  same  period  the  exportations  totaled 
$271,138,809.32,  as  follows:  gold  in  various  forms,  $31,- 
695,777.38;  silver  in  various  forms,  $125,400,083.77; 
copper,  $28,655,897.35;  lead,  $4,967,806.23;  other  min¬ 
erals,  $1,989,621.26;  coffee,  $9,288,623.32;  henequen, 
$29,437,318.50;  hides,  uncured,  $7,882,867.25;  vanilla, 
$4,157,394.99;  textile,  $3,667,844.88;  beans,  $3,791,- 
212.97;  cattle,  $3,271,837.50;  leaf  tobacco,  $2,216,282.06; 
chewing  gum,  $1,696,523.33;  fresh  fruits,  $295,334.20; 
zacaton  root,  $1,872,757.00;  woods,  $1,881,961.67;  sugar, 
$674,235.00;  panama  hats,  $556,748.29;  miscellaneous, 
$6,939,060.79.  Of  the  total  exportations,  $166,010,052.43 
were  to  the  United  States;  $41,672,873.19  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain;  $20,523,156.33  to  Germany;  $8,010,279.73  to  France; 
$7,266,821.73  to  Belgium;  $2,201,295.00  to  Spain,  and 
$528,377.80  to  Guatemala;  no  other  country  receiving 
$500,000.  In  the  previous  fiscal  year  the  importations 
were  $178,204,962.45,  and  the  exportations,  $130,303,- 
978.09.  Only  as  far  back  as  the  fiscal  year  1894-5,  the 
imports  amounted  to  but  $66,200,000  and  the  exports 
to  $95,000,000,  a  remarkable  record  of  material  progress 
in  the  brief  period  of  11  years. 

Further  evidence  of  the  wonderful  commercial  growth 
and  importance  of  Mexico  in  recent  years  may  be  found 
in  the  statistics  of  the  business  done  through  her  ports 
of  entry.  In  1904,  the  total  number  of  steam  vessels 
entering  these  ports  was  4,744,  having  an  aggregate 
carrying  capacity  of  4,984,437  tons,  and  the  number  of 
sailing  vessels  was  2,796,  with  a  total  carrying  capacity 
of  367,131  tons.  The  actual  amount  of  cargo  discharged 
was  4,559,101  tons  by  both  steam  and  sailing  vessels. 
In  the  same  year,  4,737  steam  and  2,807  sailing  vessels 
departed  from  the  ports  of  the  country,  carrying  a  total 
cargo  of  3,466,568  tons.  From  1889  to  1904,  inclusive, 
there  was  an  increase  of  2,324  in  the  number  of  vessels, 
both  steam  and  sailing,  which  entered  these  ports.  Of 
the  entries  in  1904,  there  were  5,946  from  the  ports  of 
the  republic,  822  from  the  United  States,  351  from 
England,  122  from  Cuba,  94  from  Germany,  57  from 
Guatemala,  30  from  France,  20  from  Brazil,  and  15  from 
Spain,  while  of  the  total  sailings,  5,892  were  to  the 
ports  of  the  republic,  916  to  the  United  States,  305  to 
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England,  208  to  Cuba,  67  to  Germany,  54  to  Guate¬ 
mala,  20  to  Spain,  15  to  France,  15  to  Italy,  and  12  to 
Australia.  The  railway  system  dates  only  from  1873, 
when  the  first  road — from  the  capital  to  Vera  Cruz,  263 
miles,  with  immensely  steep  gradients — was  opened;  but 
it  has  now  over  12,250  m.  of  main  track,  well  distributed 
across  the  country,  extremely  plentiful  in  the  centre, 
and  with  long  branches  into  the  mining  regions.  The 
•  chief  lines  are  the  Mexican,  Mexican  Central,  Mexican 
National,  Great  Eastern,  International,  Interoceanic, 
Mexican  Northern,  and  Mexican  Southern. 

Government. — The  country  is  a  federal  republic  mod¬ 
eled  on  the  United  States,  its  states  being  internally 
supreme.  The  separation  of  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  powers  is  maintained  as  with  us.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  is  of  1857,  Feb.  5,  but  the  amendments  of  1873, 
Sep.  25  (under  Lerdo,  after  Juarez’  death)  are  of 
capital  importance.  These  definitely  separate  church 
and  state,  forbid  congress  to  establish  or  hamper  any 
religion  or  establish  monastic  orders  on  any  pretext, 
constitute  marriage  a  civil  contract,  and  substitute 
affirmation  for  religious  oath.  The  executive  is  a  presi¬ 
dent  elected  by  popular  vote  (through  electors,  mere 
registrars  as  wdth  us)  for  four  years;  by  constitutional 
amendment  of  1890,  Dec.  20,  he  may  be  consecutively 
re-elected  indefinitely.  He  is  inaugurated  the  first  of 
December  following  his  election.  There  is  no  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  temporary  absences  or  disabilities  are  filled  by 
the  secretary  of  state;  for  permanent  ones  congress 
elects  a  provisional  president  till  an  election  can  be 
held.  He  has  a  cabinet  of  seven — foreign  affairs  (state) ; 
interior;  justice  and  public  instruction;  fomento  (patron¬ 
age)  of  industry  and  colonization;  communications  and 
public  works;  finance  and  public  credit;  war  and  marine. 
The  legislative  body  is  composed  of  a  senate  and  a 
chamber  of  deputies.  The  senate  is  composed  of  two 
senators  (each  with  an  alternate)  from  each  state,  and 
the  federal  district,  indirectly  elected;  the  term  is  four 
years,  and  half  of  them  are  chosen  every  two.  The 
deputies  are  indirectly  elected,  one  for  every  40,000 
inhabitants  or  fraction  over  20,000;  term  two  years; 
each  has  an  alternate.  There  are  two  sessions  of  con¬ 
gress  each  year:  a  spring  one,  Apr.  1  to  May  31  (spe¬ 
cially  continuable  15  days  longer),  to  audit  accounts 
and  make  appropriations;  a  second  Sep.  16  (the  national 
holiday)  to  Dec.  15,  continuable  30  days  longer,  for 
general  business.  The  judiciary  is  a  supreme  court  of 
justice,  with  district  and  circuit  courts..  The  former 
consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  11  associates,  4  alter¬ 
nates,  an  attorney-general,  and  a  public  prosecutor; 
they  are  elected  for  six  years  by  indirect  popular  vote. 
There  are  3  circuit  and  32  district  courts.  The  state 
governments  are  much  like  the  national  in  organization, 
save  that  in  general  the  legislature  has  but  one  cham- 
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ber,  and  the  governor  is  elected  for  four  years.  The 
states  are  divided  into  districts  governed  by  prefects; 
the  towns  have  councils  called  ayuntamientos.  Despite 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  the  mining  and  com¬ 
mercial  legislation  was  unified  in  1883. 

Finances  and  Banicing. — The  total  revenue  for  1908-9 
was  estimated  at  $103,385,000;  the  expenditures  at  $103,- 
203,824;  the  expenditures  are  estimated  in  budgets  and 
held  close  to  it.  The  interest  on  debt,  army  and  navy, 
and  public  works,  are  the  chief  items  of  expenditure. 
The  state  revenues  aggregate  about  $20,000,000,  and 
the  municipal  $16,500,000.  The  funded  debt  in  1906 
amounted  to  445,899,961  pesos;  the  unfunded  debt,  in 
eluding  floating,  non-interest  bearing,  and  other  debts, 
amounted  to  860,495  pesos;  or  a  total  in  United  States 
currency  of  $222,058,181. 

The  aggregate  capitalization  of  the  chartered  banks 
on  Apr.  30,  1907,  was  $162,600,000;  amount  of  notes 
in  circulation,  $99,072,830;  bonds  in  circulation,  $18,- 
450,400;  reserve  fund,  $54,895,119;  gold  on  hand,  $48,- 
643,467;  silver  on  hand,  $17,713,981;  notes  of  other 
banks,  $6,745,973;  loans  on  securities,  $113,782,569; 
loans  on  mortgage,  $22,685,381;  call  deposits,  $33,426,- 
915;  time  deposits,  $31,910,132;  credit  account,  $316,- 
156,285;  bills  discounted,  $198,874,703;  investments, 
$25,741,761;  debtor  account,  $264,005,180;  value  of 
buildings,  $7,602,397. 

The  National  Bank  maintains  branches  in  the  cities 
of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guadalajara,  Guanajuato,  Maz- 
atlan,  Merida,  San  Juan  Bautista,  Monterey,  Oaxaca, 
Puebla,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Vera  Cruz,  Zacatecas,  and  Tam¬ 
pico;  and  the  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico  is  similarly 
represented  in  Vera  Cruz,  Puebla,  Quaretaro,  Lerdo, 
Monterey,  Guanajuato,  Guadalajara,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Morelia,  and  Mazatlan.  The  Central  Bank,  of  Mexico 
City,  is  practically  a  clearing  house  for  the  country 
banks  throughout  the  republic,  all  of  which  own  more 
or  less  of  its  stock  and  are  its  correspondents  in  the 
cities  where  located.  The  total  banking  capital  of  the 
republic,  including  banks  of  issue  and  all  others  which 
make  their  capitalization  public,  is  $162,600,000  Mexican 
money.  If  to  this  amount  be  added  the  capital  of  the 
half  dozen  or  more  institutions  which  do  not  make  this 
feature  of  their  business  public,  or  which  are  branches 
of  foreign  banks,  as  in  the  eases  of  the  bank  of  Mont¬ 
real  and  the  International  Banking  Corporation,  the 
grand  total  becomes  considerably  larger. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  strength  of  the  permanent 
army  is  3,259  officers  and  about  24,000  men;  this  force 
may  easily  be  increased  to  60,000  in  time  of  war,  and 
there  is  sufficient  stock  of  equipment  in  the  national 
arsenal  at  Mexico  City  for  100,000  men.  The  regular 
army  is  divided  into  28  battalions  of  infantry,  1  bat¬ 
talion  of  sappers  and  miners,  14  regiments  of  cavalry 
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and  20  batteries  of  artillery.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
is  the  first  army  reserve,  consisting  of  the  rurales  (about 
3,500  cavalry  patrols  under  the  interior  department),  the 
fiscal  guard  (1,000  cavalry  in  the  customs  service),  and 
the  state  police  organizations,  in  all  about  26,000  men. 
Military  education  for  officers  is  supplied  at  the  Chapul- 
tepec  Military  Academy  and  at  the  Escuela  Militar  de 
Aspirantes  at  Tlalpam,  a  suburb  of  Mexico  City.  The 
navy  consists  of  4  gunboats  of  from  1,000  to  1,210  tons, 

2  training  ships,  1  small  gunboat  of  450  tons  and  several, 
smaller  craft.  There  is  a  naval  academy  at  Yera  Cruz. 

Education. — The  system  has  been  revolutionized,  or 
it  may  be  said  created,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century — 
that  is,  since  President  Diaz’s  accession.  There  is  a 
great  non-sectarian  public  school  system  supported  by 
the  national  and  state  governments;  primary  education 
is  nearly  everywhere  compulsory.  The  schools  are  di¬ 
vided  into  primary  elementary,  primary  superior,  and 
preparatory  (professional  and  technical) ;  the  latter, 
for  higher  education,  are  found  in  the  leading  cities.  In 
the  federal  district  and  the  territories,  the  system  is 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  executive.  Churches  and 
private  associations  also  support  many  schools.  The 
federal  government  likewise  supports  normal  schools, 
schools  of  jurisprudence,  commerce  and  administration, 
agriculture,  veterinary,  science,  fine  arts,  and  arts  and 
trades  for  both  sexes;  a  national  conservatory  of  musie, 
schools  for  the  blind  and  mutes,  reform  schools,  etc., 
besides  museums  and  17  libraries,  the  largest  with  over 
150,000  volumes.  According  to  the  latest  statistics  the 
number  of  primary  schools  supported  by  the  federal  or 
state  governments  is  6,350,  and  by  municipalities,  2,955; 
total,  9,305;  and  the  attendance  484,570 — males,  299,289; 
females,  185,281.  There  are  49  secondary  and  prepara¬ 
tory  schools  supported  by  the  federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ments,  with  an  attendance  of  5,561,  of  which  4,056  are 
males  and  1,495  females.  There  are  37  ‘professional’ 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  2,834,  of  which  1,667  are 
males  and  1,167  females;  total  number  of  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  public  schools,  18,024;  expenses,  $8,- 
454,329.  Number  of  private  schools,  1,790;  number  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  clergy,  437;  and  by  associations,  150.  Of 
these  2,339  are  primary,  29  secondary,  and  9  profes¬ 
sional;  attendance  60,087  males,  52,916  females — total 
113,003.  The  grand  total  of  schools  of  all  kinds  is 
11,794  and  attendance  605,968,  of  which  365,099  are 
males  and  240,859  females. 

The  number  of  public  libraries  is  135,  containing 
743,559  volumes;  number  of  museums  37,  of  which  9  are 
archaeological,  7  scientific,  7  natural  history,  1  geological 
and  metallurgical,  3  agricultural,  1  medical  and  ana¬ 
tomical,  1  industrial,  2  commercial,  and  6  miscellaneous. 
There  are  56  scientific  and  literary  societies  and  429 
publications,  of  which  latter  10  are  dailies,  10  tri-week- 
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lies,  30  semi-weeklies,  225  weeklies,  4  tri-monthlies,  57 
semi-monthlies,  6  monthlies,  and  11  irregular.  Of  the 
total  number,  43  are  official  organs,  50  political,  36 
religious,  41  scientific,  61  literary,  4  scientific  and 
literary,  5  musical;  74  are  devoted  to  general  informa¬ 
tion,  12  to  commercial  topics,  14  to  education,  16  to 
industries,  12  to  art,  and  65  to  miscellaneous  subjects 
cLuci  interests. 

In  1900  there  were  1,273,325  males  and  906,263  fe¬ 
males  who  could  read  and  write;  163,568  males  and' 
184,335  females  who  could  read  but  not  write;  and 
3,119,944  males  and  3,664,680  females  above  the  age  of 
12  years  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

A  law  was  enacted  in  1888  but  not  put  into  force 
until  1896,  making  elementary  education  compulsory  and 
compelling  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  at 
least  one  public  school  for  every  4,000  inhabitants. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  advance  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  educational  methods  throughout  the  republic 
has  probably  been  without  a  parallel. 

Religion. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  dominant  church 
of  Mexico,  but  all  other  sects  are  tolerated.  Mexico  has 
5  archbishops  and  20  bishops.  All  religious  orders  are 
prohibited  by  law.  The  Jesuits  have  been  expelled  from 
the  republic. 

Archaeology  is  represented  by  interesting  relics  of 
every  conceivable  description,  exhibiting  the  aboriginal 
condition  and  progressive  stages  of  culture  among  the 
many  prehistoric  and  historic  races  that  inhabited  Mex¬ 
ican  territory  in  pre-Columbian  periods  (see  Aztec  Con¬ 
federacy).  From  the  flaked  flint  arrowheads  of  the 
palaeolithic  savage  to  the  elaborately  carved  gold  and 
other  ornaments,  and  vast  stone  buildings  of  the  Aztecs 
and  Toltecs  of  the  Nahua  nation,  these  relics  are  to  be 
found  in  bewildering  profusion.  The  number  of  minor 
statuettes,  carvings,  amulets,  and  ornaments  in  stone 
is  enormous,  as  are  also  metal  objects  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  and  finely  carved  articles  of  wood  and  other  ma¬ 
terial,  in  which  the  graving  implements  employed  were 
of  stone  and  copper,  iron  not  having  come  into  use. 
Even  in  the  variety  of  their  richly  colored  pottery, 
beautifully  ornamented  with  elaborate  and  symbolic  de¬ 
signs,  is  traced  strong  evidences  of  the  separate  tribes 
and  nations,  each  possessing  its  individual  and  distinctive 
ware.  All  these  relics  bear  mute  testimony  to  the  cus¬ 
toms,  habits,  or  religious  rites  of  native  races,  for  the 
study  of  which  Mexico  affords  an  inexhaustible  and 
ever  productive  field,  as  witnessed  by  the  recent  travels 
and  researches  of  Prof.  Carl  Lumholtz,  the  eminent 
ethnologist,  among  the  primitive  Huichols  or  Yirarikas, 
a  little  known  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  state  of  Jalisco. 
These  have  added  a  vast  amount  of  information  on 
aboriginal  ancestral  rites  and  customs,  the  Huichols  hav¬ 
ing  carefully  preserved  traditions  which  include  a  ver 
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feion  of  a  flood  whieli  lasted  for  five  years,  and  an  ark 
which  rested  on  a  mountain  in  Mexico,  instead  of  Mount 
Ararat,  the  representations  of  this  ark,  and  Grand¬ 
mother  Growth,  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  who  predicted 
the  flood,  being  among  the  objects  of  superstitious  ven¬ 
eration  that  are  used  in  their  ceremonials. 

But  the  most  impressive  of  Mexican  archaeological 
features  are  the  ruins  of  monuments,  temples  and  cities 
scattered  throughout  the  land.  Among  these  the  more 
important  are  the  cliff  ruins  and  deserted  pueblos  of 
the  Casas  Grandes  and  other  localities  in  the  state  of 
Chihuahua  in  the  north;  those  of  Quemada  in  Zacatecas 
farther  .  south;  of  Tula,  the  northernmost  centre  of 
Toltec  culture;  the  remains  of  chambers,  statuary,  etc., 
carved  out  of  the  solid  rock  on  the  hill  of  Texcocingo, 
a  few  miles  beyond  Texcoco;  the  pyramids,  and  the 
street  of  the  dead,  half  a  mile  long,  lined  by  teocallis, 
ruined  temples  and  other  structures,  among  which  were 
found  the  Almaraz  monolith,  weighing  over  18  tons,  at 
San  Juan  Teotithuacan,  25  m.  n.  of  Mexico  City;  the 
pyramid  at  Cholula,  w.  of  the  city  of  Puebla  and  about 
60  m.  s.e.  of  Mexico  City,  the  largest  in  the  country, 
upward  of  1,400  ft.  at  its  base,  and  nearly  200  ft.  high, 
which  was  stormed  and  captured  by  Cortes,  who  replaced 
the  Toltec  temple,  crowning  its  summit  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  church;  the  vast  ruins  on  the  oblong  conical 
hill  2  m.  in  circumference  and  400  ft.  high  at  Xochialco, 
about  65  m.  s.w.  of  Mexico  City;  and  the  remains  of  the 
six  palaces,  three  pyramids,  and  other  structures  at 
Mitla,  15  m.  s.e.  of  Oaxaca.  Minor  groups  are  to  be 
found  at  Monte.  Alban,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Zapotecs,  Tehuantepec,  and  Zachila  in  Oaxaca;  and  at 
various  places  in  the  Huaxtecan  and  Totonaean  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  Maya  region.  Tenochtitlan,  the  Aztec 
capital,  and  Texcoco,  the  Acolhuan  capital,  were  with 
the  downfall  of  the  inhabitants  leveled  to  the  ground  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  scarcely  any  vestige  of  their  having 
existed  is  to  be  found.  The  site  of  Tenochtitlan  is  now 
occupied  by  Mexico  City  and  the  present  cathedral  is 
built  where  the  great  teocalli,  reached  by  120  steps, 
stood;  here  during  excavations  in  1789  were  found  two 
notable  relics  of  the  Aztec  capital,  the  Calendar  stone, 
and  the  Huitzilopochtli,  a  composite  idol  representing 
the  cruel  god  of  war  and  goddess  of  death.  These  are 
carefully  preserved  in  the  Museo  Nacional  in  Mexico 
City,  together  with  a  vast  quantity  of  other  valuable 
archeologia,  including  numerous  hieroglyphic  and  picto- 
graphic  codices  in  the  native  ideographic  writing,  the 
decipherment  of  which  is  gradually  adding  to  the  sum 
of  knowledge  concerning  ancient  Mexico.  See  Literature. 
Consult:  Bandelier,  An  Archceological  Tour  in  Mexico 
(1885);  Campbell,  Complete  Guide  and  Descriptive  Boole 
of  Mexico  (1885);  Ober,  Travels  in  Mexico  (1898). 

Literature. — In  the  summer  of  1518  when  a  Spanish 
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squadron  commanded  by  Juan  de  Grijalva  discovered 
Mexico,  then  ruled  by  Montezuma  II.,  he  found  there 
a  highly  developed  nation  with  organized  armies,  official 
administrators,  courts  of  justice,  agricultural,  mechan¬ 
ical,  and  fine  arts,  and  stone  buildings,  some  of  them  of 
vast  proportions,  and  conspicuously  ornamented.  When 
the  first  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Mexican  king  to  Cortes 
arrived,  the  Spanish  conqueror  was  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  artists  in  their  train,  who  in  their  picto- 
graphic  and  hieroglyphic  writing  made  descriptive 
sketches  of  the  Europeans  and  their  accoutrements,  in 
reality  acting  as  our  modern  reporters,  and  giving  the 
Old  World  the  first  idea  of  a  new  literature.  The  aston¬ 
ishment  of  European  scholars  and  their  researches  into 
the  origin  of  these  hitherto  unknown  peoples  gave  rise 
to  a  whole  literature.  The  details  of  ancient  Mexican 
civilization  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  of  Asiatic 
origin,  and  dating  from  an  intercourse  as  recent  prob¬ 
ably  as  the  Christian  era.  The  Aztec  calendar  of  360 
days  divided  into  18  months  of  20  days  each  compared 
with  that  in  use  in  eastern  Asia  exhibits  marked  points 
of  similarity,  and  actual  documents  of  native  Aztec 
history  in  their  ideographic  writing,  or  copies  of  them, 
are  open  to  the  study  of  scholars,  and  are  being  de¬ 
ciphered  and  published  from  time  to  time.  After  the 
Spanish  conquest,  interpretations  of  many  were  drawn 
up  in  writing  by  Spanish  educated  Mexicans,  and  his¬ 
tories  founded  on  them  with  the  aid  of  the  traditional 
memory  were  written  by  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl 
(1568 — 1648),  the  royal  Texcucan  chronicler,  Tezozomoe, 
son  of  Cuitlahuac,  the  last  Mexican  emperor,  and  others. 
The  documents  purporting  to  be  histories,  written  by 
natives  in  later  times,  thus  more  or  less  represent  real 
records  of  the  past,  but  the  task  of  separating  the  pre¬ 
ponderant  mythical  part  from  what  is  real  history  is 
of  the  utmost  difficulty.  Turning  to  the  native  chron¬ 
icles  of  the  Mexican  nations,  these  are  found  to  be  sub¬ 
stantial  records,  going  back  to  the  12th  or  13th  c.,  with 
some  vague  but  not  worthless  recollection  of  national 
events  from  times  some  centuries  earlier.  These  last 
mentioned  traditions,  in  some  measure  borne  out  by  lin¬ 
guistic  evidence  of  names  of  places,  tribes,  and  per¬ 
sons,  point  to  the  immigration  of  detachments  or 
branches  of  a  widespread  race  speaking  a  common  lan¬ 
guage,  which  is  represented  to  us  by  the  Aztec,  still  a 
spoken  language  in  Mexico.  Chief  of  these  branches 
were  the  Toltecs,  with  whom  is  associated  the  mysterious 
tradition  of  Quetzaleoatl,  a  name  which  presents  itself 
in  Mexican  religion  as  that  of  a  great  deity,  god  of  the 
air,  and  in  legend  as  that  of  a  saintly  ruler  and  civilizer. 
His  brown  and  beardless  worshippers  described  him  as 
of  another  race,  a  white  man  with  noble  features,  long 
black  hair  and  full  beard,  dressed  in  flowing  robes.  He 
came  from  Tullan  or  Yucatan  (stories  differ  widely) 
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and  dwelt  20  years  among  them,  teaching  men  to  prac¬ 
tice  austerity  and  virtue,  and  to  hate  violence,  war,  hu¬ 
man  and  animal  sacrifices.  Legends  tell  of  his  teaching 
picture-writing,  the  use  of  the  calendar,  artistic  silver 
work,  and  building,  of  which  the  mound  of  Cholula  and 
other  edifices  bear  witness  (see  Archceology) ,  but  at 
last  he  departed,  some  say  toward  the  unknown  land  of 
Tlapallan,  but  others  to  Coatzacualco,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  on  the  confines  of  Central  America.  Thence  be¬ 
fore  his  final  disappearance  he  sent  back  his  companions 
to  tell  the  Cholulans  that  in  a  future  age  his  brethren, 
■white  men  and  bearded  like  himself,  would  land  there 
from  the  sea  where  the  sun  rises,  and  come  to  rule  the 
country.  About  1430  took  place  the  triple  alliance  of 
the  Acolhua,  Aztec,  and  Tepanee  kings,  whose  capitals 
were  Tezcuco,  Tenochtitlan,  now  Mexico,  and  Tlacopan. 
The  Aztecs  then  became  so  predominant  that  the  rest 
of  native  history  may  be  fairly  called  the  Aztec  period, 
notwithstanding  the  picturesque  magnificence  and  in¬ 
tellectual  culture  which  made  Tezcuco  celebrated  under 
Nezahualcoyotl  and  his  son  Nezahualpili  (see  Aztec 
Confederacy) . 

After  the  Spanish  conquest,  Mexico  became  the  scene 
of  active  original  study,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
literature  of  the  New  World  were  laid,  when  in  1536 
Juan  Cromberger,  the  publisher  of  Seville,  under  the 
patronage  and  advice  of  viceroy  Antonio  de  Mendoza 
and  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  estab¬ 
lished  a  printing  press,  with  Juan  Pablos  as  his  fore¬ 
man.  The  chief  of  early  works  relating  to  native  his¬ 
tory  are  those  of  Motolinia,  Eistorio  de  los  Yndios  de  la 
Nueva  Espana  (1541);  Sahagun  Historia  de  las  Cosas 
Antiguas  de  los  Indios  (1566);  Diego  Duran  Historia 
de  los  Indios  de  Nueva  Espana  y  islas  de  Tierra  firme 
(1581);  the  princely  Tezozomoc,  Cronica  Mexicana 
(1600);  Torquemada,  Monarquia  Indiana  (1615);  the 
Letters  of  Cortes ,  the  standard  edition  of  which  is  the 
handsome  publication  of  Lorenzana  (Mexico  1770);  and 
the  works  of  native  authors  including  Camargo,  Chimal- 
pain,  the  three  Ixtlilxochitls,  Pomar,  Tobar,  Zapata  and 
others.  Early  verse  is  represented  by  Saavedra  Guzman, 
El  Peregino  Indiano  (1599),  and  by  Villagran’s 
sprightly  epic  on  the  New  Mexican  conquest,  both  poor 
poetry,  but  interesting  and  valuable  chronicling.  From 
its  establishment  in  1536  to  1600  over  100  volumes  were 
published  by  the  native  press,  the  bulk  of  a  religious 
character  including  catechisms,  vocabularies,  sermons, 
etc,,  in  the  various  Nahuan  dialects,  the  remainder  vol¬ 
umes  of  law,  history,  medicine,  music,  etc.,  in  Latin  and 
Spanish. 

The  Mexican  literary  celebrities  of  the  17th  c.  were 
Carlos  de  Siguenza  y  Gongora  (1645 — 1700),  the  cos- 
mographer  of  New  Spain,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Mexico,  the  author  of  numerous  scien- 
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tific  and  literary  works  in  prose  and  verse ;  Enrico  Mar¬ 
tinez,  Reportorio  de  los  Tiempos  y  Historia  natural  desta 
Nueva  Espana  (1606;  the  Pueblan  poet  Matias  Bo- 
canegra;  the  poetess  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  (1651 — 
1695),  surnamed  on  account  of  her  attributes  The  Tenth 
Muse,  who  left  the  vice-regal  court  to  become  a  nun; 
the  dramatists  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  and  Eusebio  Vela; 
and  Fray  Augustin  de  Vetaneourt,  whose  Teatro  Mexi- 
cano  appeared  in  1698.  The  18th  c.  was  comparatively 
barren  of  original  work,  but  distinguished  by  general 
and  classic  culture  and  prolific  in  journalistic  develop¬ 
ment  and  progress,  the  leaders  of  which  were  Jose  An¬ 
tonio  de  Alzate,  Francisco  Sagahun  de  Arevalo  and  Jose 
Ignacio  Bartolache.  Among  writers  of  local  history  of 
this  period  are  Yeytia  (1718 — 79)  and  Morfi  (d.  1793). 

The  list  of  Mexican  students,  historians,  and  literary 
men  of  the  19th  c.  is  a  long  one.  Chief  of  local  his¬ 
torians  and  a  prominent  statesman  is  Lucas  Alaman  (d. 
1853)  with  Disertaciones  sobre  la  Historia  de  Mejico 
(3  vols.  1844-9),  and  Historia  de  Mejico  (5  vols.  1849- 
52);  others  of  prominence  are  Orozco  y  Berra  (1816 — 
81),  Historia  Antigua  de  Mejico;  Bustamente  (d.  1S48); 
Mora,  Ramirez,  and  Zamacois;  while  of  interest  and 
value  is  the  Diccionario  geografico,  historico,  y  biografico 
de  los  Estados  JJnidos  Mexicanos  (1889)  of  Antonio 
Garcia  Cubas.  Among  the  poets  are  the  physician  Man¬ 
uel  Carpio  (1791-1860),  best  represented  by  La  Cena  de 
Baltasar;  Guillermo  Prieto  (1818-97),  poet  and  states¬ 
man,  whose  Musa  Callejera  (Highway  Muse),  and  Ro- 
mancero  Nacional,  made  him  the  national  laureate;  Igna¬ 
cio  Manuel  Altamirano,  orator,  poet,  and  novelist,  whose 
novel  Clemencia  is  his  best  known  work;  Salvador  Diaz 
Miron;  Juan  de  Dios  Peza;  Ancuna;  and  Jose  Joaquin 
Fernandez  de  Lizardi,  who  has  been  named  El  Pensador 
Mexicano.  Representative  dramatists  are  Rodriguez  Gal¬ 
van  and  Fernando  Calderon,  and  in  comedy  Manuel  E. 
Gorostiza  (1789-1851),  whose  most  popular  works  are 
Contigo  pan  y  Cebollas  and  Indulgencia  para  todos.  One 
great  feature  of  modern  Mexican  literature  is  the  moral 
and  material  support  given  by  the  Government,  the  Min- 
isterio  de  Fomento  (Ministry  of  Encouragement)  supply¬ 
ing  the  funds  for  the  issue  of  any  work  that — with  a 
conservative  judgment — is  deemed  worthy.  Among  recent 
examples  are  the  historical  works  of  the  late  Ieazbalceta, 
and  of  Alfredo  Chavero;  the  monographs  of  Penafiel  and 
Garcia-Cubas;  the  legends  of  Gonzalez  Obregon,  etc.  Con¬ 
sult:  Piementel,  Historia  critica  de  la  literatura  y  de  las 
ciencas  en  Mexico  (1885);  Lummis,  The  Awakening  of  a 
Nation  (1899). 

History. — According  to  native  tradition,  the  history  of 
ancient  Mexico  exhibits  two  periods,  the  first  of  which, 
that  of  the  Toltecs,  appears  to  have  begun  in  the  7th 
and  ended  with  the  12th  century;  while  the  second,  that 
of  the  Aztecs,  began  1200,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
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closed  by  the  conquest  of  Cortes  1519;  for,  though 
race  has  maintained  occupation  of  the  Mexican  territory, 
its  existence  as  a  nation  ceased  with  the  Spanish  domi¬ 
nation.  The  origin  and  primitive  seats  of  the  Toltecs  are 
shrouded  in  mystery;  it  is  said  that  they  came  from  the 
n.,  from  a  locality  designated  Tullan,  and  whence  they 
brought  to  the  valley  of  Mexico  the  first  elements  of 
civilization.  Their  laws  and  usages  stamp  them  as  a 
people  of  mild  and  peaceful  instincts,  industrious,  active, 
and  enterprising.  They  cultivated  the  land,  introduced 
maize  and  cotton,  made  roads,  erected  monuments  of 
colossal  dimensions,  and  built  temples  and  cities,  whose 
stupendous  ruins  in  various  parts  of  New  Spain  still 
attest  their  skill  in  architecture,  and  explain  why  the 
name  Toltec  should  have  passed  into  a  synonym  for  archi¬ 
tect.  When  Cortes  conquered  Mexico,  1519,  many  of 
these  vast  ruins  seemed  as  ancient  as  now — their  gigan¬ 
tic  masses  even  then  overgrown  with  forest  trees.  (See 
Cholula;  Palenque.)  The  Toltecs  knew  how  to  fuse 
metals,  cut  and  polish  the  hardest  stones,  fabricate  earth¬ 
enware,  and  weave  various  fabrics:  they  employed  hiero¬ 
glyphics  (q.v.)  for  record  of  events,  were  acquainted 
with  the  causes  of  eclipses,  constructed  sun-dials,  devised 
a  simple  system  of  notation,  and  measured  time  by  a 
solar  year,  composed  of  18  months  of  20  days  each,  add¬ 
ing  5  complementary  days  to  make  up  the  365,  and  inter¬ 
calating  12£  days  at  the  expiration  of  every  52  years, 
which  brought  them  within  an  almost  inappreciable  frac¬ 
tion  to  the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  as  established  by 
the  most  accurate  observations.  These  and  other  arts, 
with  a  mild  form  of  religion,  and  a  simple  but  just  mode 
of  administering  the  laws,  the  Toltecs  bequeathed  to  the 
Aztecs,  who  engrafted  upon  the  civilization  of  their 
predecessors  many  fierce  and  sanguinary  practices  in 
their  religious,  and  many  puerile  usages  in  their  social, 
life.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  exact  time,  and  still  less 
of  the  manner  and  causes,  of  the  departure  of  the  Toltecs 
from  Mexico;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  went 
toward  the  south,  and  that  the  colossal  architectural  re¬ 
mains  of  the  cities  of  Palenque,  Uxmal,  and  Mitla,  in 
Central  America,  are  the  work  of  their  hands.  The 
Aztecs,  as  we  have  said,  imparted  to  the  institutions  of 
the  Toltecs  a  tinge  of  their  own  sombre  cruelty,  and 
produced  an  anomalous  form  of  civilization,  which  aston¬ 
ished  the  Spaniards  by  its  mingled  mildness  and  ferocity. 
Like  the  Toltecs  and  Chichimecs,  a  rude  tribe  who  had 
succeeded  them,  the  Aztecs  came  from  the  north,  and 
after  wandering  from  place  to  place,  founded  1325  the 
city  of  Tenochtitlan,  or  Mexico.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  their  government  was  a  confederacy  of  tribes, 
under  the  control  of  an  elected  chief.  Their  laws  were 
severe,  but  justice  was  administered  in  open  courts,  the 
proceedings  of  which  were  perpetuated  by  picture-written 
records. 
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The  Aztecs  believed  in  one  supreme  invisible  creator 
of  all  things,  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  named  Teotl — a 
belief,  it  is  conjectured,  not  native  to  them,  but  derived 
from  their  predecessors,  the  Toltecs.  Under  this  supreme 
being  stood  many  inferior  divinities,  each  of  whom  had 
his  sacred  day  and  festival.  At  their  head  was  the  patron 
god  of  the  Aztecs,  the  frightful  Huitzilopochtli,  the 
Mexican  Mars.  His  altars  were  drenched  with  the  blood 
of  human  sacrifice.  Cortes  and  his  companions  (see 
Diaz)  were  permitted  by  Montezuma  to  enter  the  temple 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  to  behold  the  god  himself. 
‘He  had  a  broad  face,  wide  mouth,  and  terrible  eyes.  He 
was  covered  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones;  and 
was  girt  about  with  golden  serpents.  .  .  .  On  his  neck,  a 
fitting  ornament,  were  the  faces  of  men  wrought  in 
silver,  and  their  hearts  in  gold.  Close  by  were  braziers 
with  incense,  and  on  the  braziers  three  real  hearts  of 
men  who  had  that  day  been  sacrificed  (Helps’s  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America,  II.,  book  x.,  chap.  4).  The  smell 
of  the  place,  we  are  told,  was  like  that  of  a  slaughter¬ 
house.  To  supply  victims  for  these  sacrifices,  the  Aztecs 
made  war  on  all  the  neighboring  and  subsidiary  tribes, 
or  in  case  of  revolt  in  any  tribute-paying  city,  and  levied 
a  certain  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  by  way  of 
indemnity.  The  victims  were  borne,  in  triumphal  proces¬ 
sions,  and  to  the  sound  of  music,  to  the  summit  of  the 
great  temples,  where  the  priests,  in  sight  of  assembled 
crowds,  bound  them  to  the  sacrificial  stone,  and  opening 
the  breast,  tore  from  it  the  bleeding  heart,  which  was 
either  laid  before  the  image  of  their  god,  or  eaten  by 
the  worshippers,  after  having  been  carefully  cut  up  and 
mixed  with  maize.  In  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  Spanish  conquest,  not  less  than  20,000  victims  were 
annually  immolated.  These  atrocities  were  incongruously 
blended  with  milder  forms  of  worship,  in  which  fruits, 
flowers  and  perfumes  were  offered  up  amid  joyous  out¬ 
bursts  of  song  and  dance.  According  to  their  mythology, 
Teotl,  who  delighted  in  these  purer  sacrifices,  had  once 
reigned  in  Anahuac  (a  name  which  at  first  probably  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
capital),  in  the  golden  age  of  the  world,  but  being 
obliged,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  to  retire  from 
earth,  he  departed  by  way  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  promis¬ 
ing  to  return.  This  tradition  accelerated  the  success  of 
the  Spaniards,  whose  light  skins  and  long  hair  and  beards 
were  regarded  as  evidences  of  their  affinity  with  the  long- 
looked-for  divinity.  The  Mexican  priesthood  formed  a 
rich  and  powerful  order  of  the  state,  and  were  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  Cortes  found  as  many  as  5,000  attached  to  the 
great  temple  of  Mexico.  The  education  of  the  young  of 
both  sexes  remained  till  the  age  of  puberty  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests  and  priestesses;  and  the  sacerdotal  class 
were  thus  able  to  exercise  a  widely-diffused  influence, 
which,  under  the  later  rulers,  was  almost  equal  to  that 
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of  the  emperor  himself.  The  women  shared  in  all  the 
occupations  of  the  men,  and  were  taught,  like  them,  the 
arts  of  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  singing  in  chorus, 
dancing,  etc.,  and  even  initiated  in  the  secrets  of  astron¬ 
omy  and  astrology. 

On  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  1519,  the  Aztee  leadership 
was  held  by  Montezuma,  an  energetic  prince,  who,  after 
his  election  to  the  office,  which  for  several  generations 
had  been  occupied  by  his  ancestors,  made  successful  war 
on  the  powerful  neighboring  state  of  Tlaxcala,  and  on 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras;  after  a  time,  however,  he  grew 
indolent,  and  alienated  the  affections  of  his  subjects  by 
his  arrogance  and  exactions,  and  by  his  unremitting  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  services  of  the  temples.  According  to  the 
oracles  which  he  frequently  consulted,  great  changes 
were  impending  over  the  empire,  the  return  of  Quetzal- 
coatl  was  near  a f  hand,  and  the  fall  of  his  race  was  im¬ 
pending.  The  tidings  of  the  arrival  on  the  coast  of  the 
expedition  of  Grijalva,  1518,  terrified  Montezuma  and 
his  priestly  councillors;  and  when  the  hieroglyphic  reports 
of  his  provincial  officers  announced  the  landing  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  of  Cortes  and  his  companions,  he  endeavored 
to  propitiate  the  dreaded  strangers  by  sending  an  em¬ 
bassy  charged  with  valuable  gifts  to  meet  them.  The 
road  to  success  was  thus  open  to  the  Spanish  captain, 
who,  with  a  handful  of  men,  advanced  from  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa  to  Mexico,  and  reduced  the  Aztecs,  whose  power 
crumbled  to  dust  before  the  greater  energy  and  superior 
civilization  of  their  Christian  invaders.  In  1540,  Mexico 
was  united  with  other  American  territories  under  the 
name  of  New  Spain,  and  governed  by  viceroys  appointed 
by  the  mother  country.  The  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  led  to  the  suppression  of  almost 
every  trace  of  the  ancient  Aztec  culture,  while  the  strict 
system  of  sequestration  enforced  in  Mexico  crippled  the 
resources  of  the  colony;  yet  notwithstanding  these  draw¬ 
backs,  Mexico  ranked  first  among  all  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  population,  material  riches,  and  natural  products.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  vegetated  for  nearly  three  centuries 
in  semi-quiescent  prosperity,  interrupted  by  few  disturb¬ 
ances  of  any  kind  until  1810,  wdien  the  discontent,  which 
had  been  gaining  ground  against  the  viceregal  power 
during  the  war  of  Spain  wdth  Napoleon,  broke  into  open 
rebellion  under  the  leadership  of  a  country  priest  named 
Hidalgo.  Hidalgo’s  defeat,  and  death  by  execution  1811, 
put  a  partial  stop  to  the  insurrection;  but  the  atrocities 
committed  under  the  sanction  of  the  new  viceroy,  Calleja, 
exasperated  the  people,  and  gave  irresistible .  impulse  to 
the  revolutionary  cause.  Guerrero  and  Iturbide  in  turn 
gained  signal  advantages  over  the  Spaniards.  For  a  time, 
Iturbide  maintained  a  self-established  imperial  rule  over 
the  colony;  but  on  the  downfall  consequent  on  his  tyran¬ 
nical  abuse  of  power,  a  constitutional  mode  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  inaugurated,  and  1824  the  independence  of 
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Mexico,  which  had  then  chosen  a  federal  republican  form 
of  government,  was  finally  established,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  definitely  recognized  by  every  foreign  power, 
except  Spain.  The  Mexican  war  was  stained  with  ex¬ 
cesses  and  atrocities  on  both  sides;  but  the  Spaniards 
gained  unenviable  pre-eminence  by  the  wanton  cruelty 
which  characterized  their  conduct  of  hostilities.  With 
theiA  the  war  was  one  of  extermination,  every  com¬ 
mander  being  allowed,  at  his  own  discretion,  to  hunt 
down  and  slaughter  the  insurgents  like  brutes.  The  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  new  republic  was  unhappily  disturbed  by 
constant  outbreaks  of  civil  war  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Escosses,  or  aristocratic  faction,  and  the  Yorkinos,  or 
democrats;  and  the  history  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
independent  power  leaves  little  to  recount  beyond  ever- 
recurring  acts  of  violence,  and  the  rapid  and  summary 
deposition  of  one  president  after  another.  In  1836 
Texas  secured  its  independence  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
for  which  it  had  struggled  for  several  years;  and  at  the 
same  period  differences  arose  with  France,  which  were, 
however,  brought  to  a  peaceful  conclusion  after  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Vera  Cruz  1838  by  the  French  troops.  In  1841 
Gen.  Santa  Anna,  on  the  retirement  of  Bustamente,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  regaining  the  direction  of  affairs,  from  which 
he  had  been  more  than  once  deposed,  and  under  the  title 
Dictator  exercised  the  power  of  an  autocrat.  In  1845 
Mexico  was  compelled  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Texas,  which  was  incorporated  with  the  United  States, 
whose  troops  having  entered  the  Mexican  territory,  pro¬ 
voked  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Mexican  government. 
Hostilities  were  carried  on  with  great  energy  by  both 
parties  until  1848,  when  peace  was  concluded,  after  sev¬ 
eral  bloody  engagements,  and  after  the  city  of  Mexico 
had  been  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Americans  under 
Gen.  Scott.  (See  Mexican  War.)  In  1852,  after  Santa 
Anna  and  Herrera  had  been  in  turn  deposed  and  recalled 
to  power,  a  revolutionary  movement  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  importance  brought  Gen.  Ceballos  for  a  time  to  the 
head  of  affairs;  but  when  the  insubordination  and  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  soldiery  threatened  universal  anarchy,  Santa 
Anna  w^as  again  recalled,  1853,  Mar.  17.  Having  reor¬ 
ganized  the  army,  and  suppressed  by  the  most  cruel  sever¬ 
ity  the  insurrection  of  the  federals,  he  declared  himself 
president  for  life,  and  thus  again  rekindled  civil  wrar.  In 
1855  he  had  to  flee  from  the  country.  Until  1867,  eonfu- 
sion  prevailed.  Santa  Anna  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Al¬ 
varez,  who  held  office  about  two  months,  after  whom 
came  Gen.  Comonfort,  who  was  forced  to  resign  1858, 
when  Gen.  Zuloago  assumed  supreme  power,  but  was 
almost  immediately  deposed  by  Gen.  Robles.  This  person 
also  proving  a  futility,  Benito  Juarez  (q.v.)  was  elected; 
but  his  claims  were  contested  by  Gen.  Miramon — head  of 
the  priestly  and  conservative  party — and  the  country  was 
again  plunged  into  civil  war.  The  acts  of  wanton  aggres- 
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sion  and  flagrant  injustice  perpetuated  on  foreigners  in 
Mexico  during  this  period  of  internal  disorder,  during 
which  the  congress  passed  an  act  suspending  all  pay¬ 
ments  to  foreigners  for  two  years,  could  not  fail  to  draw 
upon  the  Mexican  government  the  serious  remonstrance 
of  those  European  powers  whose  subjects  had  just  cause 
of  complaint,  and  the  result  was  to  bring  a  fleet  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  and  Spanish  ships  into  the  Mexican  Gulf  to 
enforce  satisfaction.  1861,  Dec.,  the  British  minister  left 
Mexico,  and  the  Spaniards  disembarked  a  force  at  Vera 
Cruz,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulloa,  a  step  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  arrival 
before  the  former  city  of  the  allied  fleet.  A  proclama¬ 
tion  signed  by  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  three  naval 
divisions,  and  addressed  by  them  to  the  Mexican  people, 
elicited  no  satisfactory  reply;  and  steps  were  accordingly 
taken  to  advance  at  once  upon  the  capital.  This  measure 
alarmed  the  provisional  government  of  Mexico,  and  brought 
about  an  armistice,  with  a  view  of  negotiating  a  treaty 
for  future  regulation  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
Mexico  and  the  great  European  powers.  This  treaty  was 
drawn  up  and  provisionally  ratified  by  the  different  com¬ 
manders,  but  not  confirmed  on  the  part  of  France,  and 
consequently  the  French  troops  retained  occupation  of 
the  Mexican  territory  after  the  English  and  Spaniards 
had  declined  to  join  in  further  hostile  demonstrations, 

1862,  Apr.,  the  French  emperor  formally  declared  war 
against  the  government  of  Juarez,  who  had  assumed 
arbitrary  rule  as  president  of  the  republic. 

After  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  French,  they  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  Mexican  people,  1862,  Apr.  16, 
setting  forth  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  contest  was 
to  rescue  them  from  the  tyranny  of  their  president,  and 
•  put  the  government  of  the  country  on  a  stable  footing. 
Little  faith,  however,  seems  to  have  been  put  in  these 
professions;  and  the  invaders,  though  joined  by  Marquez, 
military  leader  of  the  clerical  party,  met  little  success  till 
the  arrival  of  Gen.  Forey  in  September,  with  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  from  France.  Forey  then  took  the  command-in¬ 
chief,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Mexicans,  promis¬ 
ing  them  perfect  liberty  in  the  choice  of  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  in  place  of  that  of  Juarez;  and  in  the  spring  of 

1863,  concentrated  the  French  troops,  and  marched  on 
the  city  of  Mexico.  On  his  way,  he  took  the  strongly 
fortified  city  of  Puebla  after  a  two  months’  siege,  captur¬ 
ing  its  defender,  Ortega,  and  his  whole  force  (May  18); 
and,  Juarez  having  fled  from  the  capital,  and  transferred 
the  seat  of  his  government  to  San  Luis  Potosi  at  their 
approach,  the  French  entered  Mexico,  June  10.  A  fort¬ 
night  afterward,  a  provisional  government,  headed  by 
Gen.  Almonte,  was  established,  and  an  ‘Assembly  of 
Notables,’  which  wras  called  (June  21)  to  deliberate  upon 
the  best  form  of  government,  decided  in  July,  by  a  vote 
of  231  to  19,  in  favor  of  a  ‘Limited  Hereditary  Mon- 
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archy,’  with  a  Roman  Catholic  prince  for  sovereign,  under 
the  title  ‘Emperor  of  Mexico/  and  resolved  in  the  first 
place  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand  Maxi¬ 
milian  (q.v.)  of  Austria;  failing  whom,  to  request  the 
good  offices  of  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  in  obtaining  an¬ 
other  monarch.  That  this  resolution  was  the  fruit  of  a 
general  earnest  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  notables, 
the  feeble  and  almost  unwilling  support  that  most  of 
them  accorded  to  their  chosen  emperor  after  his  desertion 
by  the  French  renders  utterly  improbable;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  that  anything  approach¬ 
ing  intimidation  or  undue  influence  was  exercised  by  the 
French.  Most  of  the  Mexican  notables  doubtless  argued 
that  a  government  supported  by  France  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful  to  maintain  the  country  in  tranquillity, 
and  in  the  hope  of  this  long-wished-for  result,  cast  in 
their  lot  for  empire.  These  changes  were,  of  course,  vig¬ 
orously  protested  against  by  the  republican  assembly  at 
San  Luis,  and  the  two  parties  prepared  with  eagerness 
to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  Oct.  1,  Forey  departed  from 
Mexico,  and  Gen.  Bazaine  took  the  command  of  the 
French  forces,  and  began  the  campaign  with  vigor.  The 
result  of  the  winter’s  struggle  was  that  in  spring  the 
imperialists  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  four  northern  provinces.  1863,  Oct. 
3,  Archduke  Maximilian  had  given  audience  at  his  cha¬ 
teau  of  Miramar,  near  Trieste,  Austria,  to  a  deputation 
sent  to  offer  him  the  crown,  and  had  accepted  it.  1864, 
May  29,  the  emperor  and  empress,  landed  at  Yera  Cruz, 
and,  June  12,  made  their  public  entry  into  the  capital; 
and  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  imperialists 
had  gained  possession  of  every  state  in  the  kingdom, 
Juarez  retreating  northward  and  finally  establishing  the 
republican  government  at  El  Paso  del  Norte,  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Ciudad  Juarez.  As  small  parties  of  the 
republicans  still  maintained  a  guerilla  warfare  in  various 
districts,  Maximilian,  1865,  Oct.  2,  published  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  menacing  with  death,  according  to  the  laws  of  war, 
all  who  were  found  in  armed  opposition  to  his  govern¬ 
ment;  the  republic  having  ceased,  not  only  by  the  express 
wish  of  the  nation,  but  also  by  the  expiry  (1864,  Nov. 
22)  of  Juarez’s  term  of  office,  and  his  flight  beyond  the 
frontiers;  an  amnesty,  however,  being  accorded  to  such 
as  submitted  before  Nov.  15.  In  accordance  with  this 
edict,  Generals  Arteaga  and  Salazar,  who  were  defeated 
and  captured  Oct.  13,  were  shot  on  the  21st;  and  many 
hundreds  of  captured  republicans  were  dealt  with  under 
the  terms  of  the  same  severe  order. 

This  contest  in  Mexico  had  from  the  commencement 
excited  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  United  States,  though 
the  war  of  secession,  then  raging  there,  prevented  any 
active  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  neighboring  state. 
A  general  impression  existed  that  France  had  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  troubles  of  the  United  States  to  establish 
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its  authority  firmly  on  the  American  continent;  and  this 
belief,  with  the  violation  of  the  ‘Monroe  doctrine’  by  the 
establishment  of  imperialism  in  Mexico,  induced  the 
United  States  to  give  all  their  sympathy  and  diplomatic 
aid  to  Juarez  and  his  supporters.  1865,  Nov.  6,  Sec. 
Seward  forwarded  a  dispatch  to  Paris,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  presence  of  the  French  army  in  Mexico 
was  a  source  of  ‘grave  reflection’  to  the  U.  S.  government, 
and  that  the  latter  could  on  no  account  allow  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  imperial  government,  based  on  foreign 
aid,  in  Mexico,  or  recognize  in  that  country  other  than 
republican  institutions.  This  dispatch  led  to  an  inter¬ 
change  of  diplomatic  notes  during  the  following  six 
months;  the  Americans  holding  firmly  to  their  first  state¬ 
ment,  and  even  intimating  the  probability  of  an  armed 
interference  on  behalf  of  Juarez;  till  the  French  em¬ 
peror,  who  was  wearied  with  a  contest  so  expensive  and, 
though  successful,  so  barren  of  lasting  fruits,  ultimately 
agreed,  in  the  summer  of  1866,  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Mexico,  having  expended  there  about  $40,000,000 
The  Belgian  legion  and  some  Austrian  levies,  however, 
were  not  included  in  this  arrangement.  Accordingly, 
from  the  autumn  of  1866  till  1867,  Feb.,  the  French 
troops  by  degrees  evacuated  Mexico;  there  was  a  fresh 
rising  of  the  Juarists,  and  constant  gains  were  made  by 
them.  See  Maximilian;  Juarez. 

May  15  the  emperor  was  captured;  he  was  tried,  con¬ 
demned,  and,  June  19,  was  shot,  with  his  two  generals, 
Miramon  and  Mejia.  July  15  Juarez  re-entered  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and,  Oct.,  was  re-elected  president.  Several  insurrec¬ 
tions  followed  in  1868-9,  of  which  the  most  formidable 
was  that  of  Angel  Santa  Anna,  who  was  captured  after 
4  months,  and  with  his  followers  was  shot.  1871  Juarez 
was  again  elected,  his  competitors  being  Porfirio  Diaz 
and  Lerdo  de  Tejada;  he  died  1872,  July  18.  He  was  the 
first  president  who  had  held  his  office  during  an  entire 
term;  and  he  succeeded  in  his  work  of  reconstruction  so 
far  as  to  insure  something  like  a  stable  government  for 
Mexico.  He  was  succeeded  by  Don  Sebastian  Lerdo  de 
Tejada,  who  had  been  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under 
Juarez,  and  was  a  skilled  diplomat,  and  who  maintained 
the  affairs  of  the  republic  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
But  his  re-election,  1876,  was  followed  by  a  revolution, 
headed  by  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz,  who  drove  out  Lerdo  de 
Tejada  and  his  cabinet,  and  took  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  succeeded  in  restoring  the  country  to  order 
and  quiet.  At  the  election,  1880,  Gen.  Manuel  Gonzales 
was  declared  president.  Under  him  the  finances  were 
brought  into  a  very  disordered  state;  and  in  1884  Gen. 
Diaz  was  again  elected  to  the  presidency.  He  has  since 
been  re-elected  at  each  national  election  and  is  still  presi¬ 
dent.  He  is  a  strong  and  skilful  ruler,  and  has  the  per¬ 
sonal  confidence  of  the  country  as  an  upright  and  patri¬ 
stic  man.  There  have  been  a  few  revolutionary  outbreaks 
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during  Ins  administration,  but  he  has  promptly  and  vig¬ 
orously  suppressed  them. 

In  1905,  July  1,  President  Diaz  by  proclamation 
abolished  the  Libra  Zone  or  Free  Zone,  established  about 
1851,  after  Mexico  had  lost  Texas,  to  encourage  settle¬ 
ment  and  population  on  the  Mexican  border,  by  securing 
for  the  inhabitants  cheap  necessaries  of  life  and  as  an 
incentive  to  the  establishment  of  new  industries.  Ex¬ 
tended  at  various  times,  the  Free  Zone,  at  the  time  of 
its  abolition  about  12  miles  in  width,  stretched  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  along  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  frontiers  to  Tijuila  on  the 
coast  of  Lower  California.  At  first  all  goods  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  were  imported  into  the  territory  free  of 
duty,  but  later  11  per  cent,  of  the  full  duties  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  paid.  The  abolition  of  the  Free  Zone  and 
the  unification  of  duties  were  advantageous  both  to  Mexi¬ 
can  merchants  in  the  interior  and  U.  S.  frontier  mer¬ 
chants,  the  Zone,  despite  the  best  vigilance,  offering  too 
many  opportunities  for  smuggling  into  Mexico,  and  back 
into  the  U.  S. 

The  present  general  condition  and  prospects  of  Mexico 
are  very  good;  peace  and  order  are  established,  and  the 
republic  seems  more  firm  than  ever  before.  See  Prescott, 
Conquest  of  Mexico ;  Historia  de  Mexico;  Alaman  and 
Brocklehurst,  Mexico  To-day  (1883);  Romero,  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  (1898);  Moses,  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  Mexico  (1899);  Salinas,  The  Biches 
of  Mexico  and  Its  Institutions  (1893);  Cubas,  Mexico: 
Its  Trade ,  Industries  and  Besources  (1893);  Chevalier, 
Mexico ,  Ancient  and  Modern  (1864);  Noll,  Short  History 
of  Mexico  (1890);  From  Empire  to  Bepublic  (1903); 
Hale,  The  Story  of  Mexico  (1891);  Sierra  and  others, 
Mexico:  Its  Social  Evolution  (1904);  etc. 

MEX'ICO,  or  Mejico:  city,  capital  formerly  of  the 
Spanish  colony  of  New  Spain,  present  capital  of  the 
republic  of  Mexico:  situated  in  the  Federal  District; 
19°  20'  n.  lat.,  99°  5'  w.  long.;  nearly  7,500  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  2\  m.  w.  of  Lake  Texcoco; 
292  m.  by  rail  from  Yera  Cruz,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
290  m.  from  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific,  863  m.  from  Mata- 
moras,  on  the  United  States  boundary.  Pop.  (1900)  344,- 
721.  This  beautiful  city  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Tenochtitlan,  capital  of  the  Aztec  confederacy,  on  an 
extensive  plateau  of  1,400  sq.m.,  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains  and  including  five  lakes.  The  principal  streets 
of  the  city  are  regularly  and  well  laid  out,  broad,  clean, 
and  ^well  paved  and  lighted;  but  the  buildings,  both  pri¬ 
vate  and  public,  are  low  and  of  light  architecture,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  water  being  found  in  many  parts  of  the  city 
at  only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  partly  from 
apprehension  of  earthquakes.  The  Plaza  Mayor,  one  of 
the  finest  squares  in  the  western  world,  is  bordered  on  one 
aide  by  the  cathedral,  the  largest  and  costliest  church  in 
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America,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  great  teocalli,  or 
temple  of  the  god  Huitzilopochtli,  titular  god  of  the 
Aztecs.  The  cathedral,  founded  1573,  finished  1657, 
whose  walls  alone  cost  $2,000,000,  is  in  form  a  Greek 
cross,  426  ft.  long,  203  ft.  wide:  it  has  two  naves,  20  side 
chapels,  a  sumptuous  high  altar,  and  an  elaborately 
carved  choir  whose  balustrade  of  rich  metal  is  valued 
at  $1,500,000.  The  interior  is  Doric,  exterior  Renais¬ 
sance:  its  two  open  towers  are  218  ft.  high.  Mexico  has 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  pictures  in  America,  a 
national  library  of  more  than  100,000  volumes,  with  price¬ 
less  literary  treasures,  and  a  mint  which  since  1690  has 
issued  coinage,  chiefly  silver,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
$2,000,000,000.  The  national  palace,  bordering  the  same 
square  as  the  cathedral,  consists  of  various  buildings  ap¬ 
propriated  to  offices  of  government.  Mexico  City  con¬ 
tains  many  Roman  Catholic  and  several  Protestant 
churches  and  numerous  charitable  and  correctional  insti¬ 
tutions;  its  penitentiary  is  a  model  in  its  class.  There 
are  schools  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  agriculture,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts;  there  are 
several  theaters  and  a  circus.  Its  national  museum  is 
rich  in  all  lines  of  science,  in  relics  of  national  history, 
and  in  Aztec  antiquities.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
alameda  or  public  walk  of  a  Spanish  city,  Mexico  City 
is  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  its  paseos, 
or  raised  paved  roads,  planted  with  double  rows  of  trees, 
which  diverge  far  into  the  country  from  every  quarter  of 
the  city.  There  are  still  many  floating-gardens,  or 
chinampas ,  for  which  the  ancient  city  was  celebrated; 
and,  though  they  probably  never  floated,  they  form  at¬ 
tractive  objects  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  swamps, 
which  have  now  been  scientifically  drained.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  a  transit-trade,  though  there  are  a  few  manufac¬ 
tures — e.g.,  cigars  of  superior  quality,  gold-lace,  hats, 
carriages,  saddlery,  etc.;  and  these  articles,  together  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  some  of  the  numerous  valuable  nat¬ 
ural  products  of  the  Mexican  plain,  are  transported  to 
Vera  Cruz  and  other  ports:  in  return  the  manufactured 
goods  of  Europe. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  development  of  Mexico 
has  been  phenomenal.  In  1880  there  was  only  one  rail¬ 
road  in  the  country — that  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico 
(292  m.) — and  the  great  bulk  of  transportation  was  by 
mules.  Gen.  Grant’s  interest  in  the  country  and  city  did 
much  to  attract  capital  to  both;  and  1887  there  were 
4,000  m.  of  railroad  completed  and  many  more  under 
construction.  American,  English,  German,  and  some 
Spanish  capital  has  been  applied  to  the  development  of 
the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  means  of  communication;  at  present  the  city  is 
connected  with  the  ports  and  chief  towns  in  the  country 
by  the  Mexican  Central,  National,  and  Mexican  railroads. 
The  valley  of  Mexico,  surrounding  the  capital,  is  now 
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drained  by  a  magnificent  series  of  drainage  works  com¬ 
prising  nearly  37  m.  of  canal  and  tunnel;  this  work, 
completed  in  1898,  cost  $20,000,000.  The  city  has  also 
an  excellent  system  of  modern  sewerage,  which  was  under¬ 
taken  upon  the  completion  of  the  drainage  canal. 

MEXICO,  Mo.:  city,  county-seat  of  Audrain  county; 
on  Salt  River,  and  on  the  Wabash  and  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  R.R/s;  about  115  miles  northwest  of  Saint  Louis. 
Mexico  was  settled  in  1833  and  in  1852  was  incorporated. 
It  is  an  agricultural  section,  the  chief  products  of  which 
are  wheat  and  corn.  The  manufactures  are  dressed  mar¬ 
ble,  wagons,  plows,  flour,  stove  lining,  fire-brick,  and 
foundry  products.  Mexico  is  the  seat  of  the  Missouri 
Military  Academy,  and  of  the  Hardin  College  for  Wom¬ 
en,  founded  in  1873.  The  charter  under  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  administered  was  granted  in  1893,  and 
provided  for  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  for  two  years,  and 
a  council.  Pop.  (1900)  5,099;  (1910)  5,939. 

MEX'ICO,  Gulf  of:  basin  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
about  800  m.  in  greatest  width  from  n.  to  s.,  and  about 
1,100  m  in  greatest  length  westward  from  the  s.  point 
of  Florida;  estimated  area  800,000  English  sq.m.;  closed 
in  by  the  United  States  on  the  n.,  by  Mexico  on  the  w. 
and  s.  Its  outlet  on  the  e.  is  narrowed  by  the  jutting 
peninsulas  of  Florida  and  Yucatan,  which  approach  with¬ 
in  500  m.  of  each  other.  In  the  middle  of  this  entrance 
is  the  island  of  Cuba,  dividing  the  strait  into  two — the 
Strait  of  Florida,  120  m.  wide,  between  Cuba  and 
Florida,  and  the  Strait  of  Yucatan,  105  m.  wide,  between 
Cuba  and  Yucatan.  The  former  or  n.  entrance  connects 
the  gulf  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  the  latter,  or  s.,  with 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  depth  of  water  is  supposed  no¬ 
where  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  yet  the  gulf 
contains  few  islands — the  Florida  Keys,  the  deltas  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  a  few  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  being 
the  most  important.  The  shores,  which  are  very  sinuous, 
form  numerous  bays,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy  (q.v.).  The  coasts  are  mostly  low  and  sandy 
or  marshy,  and  are  lined  with  numerous  lagoons;  good 
harbors  are  consequently  not  numerous,  the  best  being 
those  of  Yera  Cruz,  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  and  Havana. 
The  gulf  is  visited  by  violent  northern  gales  called  nortes, 
which  prevail  after  Sep.,  attaining  their  maximum  force 
in  Mar.,  and  then  immediately  terminating.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  connection  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  the  Gulf  Stream  (q.v.),  which  enters  it  by  the 
s.  channel,  passes  round  it,  and  emerges  through  the 
Strait  of  Florida.  Owing  partly  to  th^  presence  of  this 
heated  current,  the  temperature  of  the  gulf  is  8°  or  9° 
higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  same  latitude. 

MEYER,  mVer,  George  von  Lengerke:  diplomat;  b. 
Boston,  1858,  June  24.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
Univ,  in  1879,  and  while  actively  engaged  in  commercial 
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pursuits  as  director  of  several  New  England  manufactur¬ 
ing  enterprises,  became  prominent  in  civic  affairs;  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts*  legislature,  1892-96; 
speaker  of  the  house,  1894-96;  chairman  of  the  Mass, 
board  of  managers  for  the  Paris  Exposition;  and  in  1899 
was  elected  member  of  the  Republican  National  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Italy  in  1900;  in 
1905  succeeded  Charlemagne  Tower  as  ambassador  to 
Russia,  and  became  postmaster-general  of  the  United 
State's,  1907,  Mar.  4. 

MEYER,  Heinrich  August  Wilhelm,  Th.D.:  1800, 
Jan.  10 — 1873,  June  21;  b.  Gotha.  He  was  educated  at 
the  gymnasium  at  Gotha,  and  graduated  from  the  Univ. 
of  Jena  1820.  In  1823  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  at 
Osthausen.  In  1829  he  published  the  first  part  of  his 
great  critical  and  exegetical  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament;  the  second  part  appeared  1832;  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  on  this  great  work,  which 
was  to  have  been  completed  in  16  divisions,  but  was  not 
completed  by  him.  New  editions  of  the  separate  volumes 
were  continually  called  for  during  his  life,  and  he  was 
kept  busy  revising  and  rewriting  them  from  year  to  year. 
From  the  first  his  commentary  was  recognized,  as  it  still 
is,  as  the  most  thorough,  scholarly,  and  trustworthy  work 
of  the  kind  in  existence.  His  method  is  the  grammatico- 
historical,  acutely  critical,  yet  evangelical  in  spirit.  An 
English  translation  of  the  commentary  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Edinburgh,  edited  by  Drs.  W.  P.  Dickson,  of  the 
Univ.  of  Glasgow,  and  F.  Crombie,  of  St.  Mary’s  College. 
Recently  an  American  edition,  edited  by  a  number  of 
leading  biblical  scholars,  has  been  published.  In  its  par¬ 
ticular  field,  Meyer’s  work  is  still  without  a  rival.  In 
1830  he  published  his  valuable  Libri  symbolici  Ecclesice 
Lutheranw.  He  continued  active  as  a  pastor  and  super¬ 
intendent,  preaching  regularly,  until  1848;  became  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  at  Hanover  1861;  and  retired  from 
official  life  in  impaired  health  1865,  though  still  residing 
at  Hanover,  where  he  died. 

MEY'ER,  Johann  George  (known  as  Meyer  von  Bre¬ 
men):  1813,  Oct.  28 — 1886,  Dec.  4;  b.  Bremen.  Studied 
art  at  Diisseldorf,  1833-42;  and  opened  a  studio  there, 
where  he  began  painting  religious  subjects  on  a  large 
scale.  He  soon  changed  his  style  to  that  in  which  all  the 
works  on  which  his  fame  rests  have  been  executed.  Filled 
with  the  spirit  of  Meissonier,  he  began  that  series  of 
domestic  subjects,  with  studies  of  children,  on  diminutive 
canvas,  conceived  with  tenderest  pathos,  and  executed  in 
every  minute  detail  with  exquisite  finish,,  which  have 
made  him  famous  and  a  general  favorite  not  only  in  his 
own  country,  but  also  in  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  In  1852  he  established  himself  in  Berlin,  and  so 
great  is  the  demand  for  his  pictures,  popular  in  theme, 
small  in  size,  rich  in  color,  and  perfectly  finished,  adapt¬ 
ing  them  peculiarly  for  home  adornment  and  as  parlor 
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pictures,  that  they  arc  usually  sold  to  private  purchasers 
before  they  can  be  secured  for  the  great  exhibitions. 
Many  of  his  best  pictures  have  been  engraved  and  have 
become  familiar  to  the  public.  Such  are  The  Widow’s 
Evening  Prayer  with  Her  Children,  The  Return  of  the 
Soldier  of  the  Landwehr,  The  Very  Small  Brother,  The 
First  Prayer,  and  others.  The  first  and  third  of  these 
were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1855.  Many  of 
his  paintings  are  owned  in  the  United  States. 

MEYER,  Joseph:  German  publisher:  b.  Gotha,  1796, 
May  9;  d.  1856,  June  27.  He  organized  various  industrial 
undertakings,  founded  a  publishing  business  at  Gotha, 
which  soon  attained  large  proportions,  was  removed  by 
him  to  Hildburghausen  (1828),  and  in  1874  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Leipsic.  The  best  known  of  his  publications  is 
the  Meyers  Konversationslexikon,  the  rival  of  Brockhaus 
in  the  encyclopaedia  field,  which  has  been  brought  down 
to  date  by  constant  revisions  and  supplements.  He  pub¬ 
lished  also  a  series  of  the  German  classics,  a  Historical 
Library ,  and  a  Library  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

MEYER,  Klaus:  German  painter:  b.  Linden,  Hanover, 
1856,  Nov.  20.  He  entered  the  Art  School  at  Nuremberg 
in  1875,  studied  there  12  months,  and  subsequently  be¬ 
came  a  pupil  of  Wagner  and  Lotftz  at  Munich.  The 
result  of  their  teaching,  added  to  a  patient  study  of  the 
Dutch  masters  of  the  17th  century,  appeared  in  the  deli¬ 
cacy,  vivid  characterization  and  refined  coloring  of  his 
work,  which  won  him  a  place  among  the  first  of  living 
Dutch  painters.  Ihese  qualities  are  exhibited  in  a  Dutch 
interior  produced  by  him  (1882)  in  which  are  two  figures 
in  the  costume  of  the  17th  century.  This  work  recalls 
the  finest  creations  of  Pieter  de  Hoogh  and  Van  der 
Meer  von  Delft,  although  Meyer  prefers  an  atmosphere 
of  cool  silver  tone  to  the  warm  golden  lights  of  those 
masters.  Another  interior,  a  Beguin  monastery  scene 
(1883)  won  for  him  the  grand  gold  medal  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Art  Exhibition  at  Munich.  He  painted  many 
pictures  in  a  similar  vein,  such  as  The  Monastery  School ; 
The  Singing  Nuns;  Old  and  Young  Cats  (in  the  Dresden 
Gallery  1885) ;  The  Spy,  an  incident  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War;  and  Lady  Reading  a  Letter  (1892).  In 
1891  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  Art  Academy 
at  Carlsruhe,  and  1895  professor  in  the  Art  Academy  at 
Diisseldorf.  At  the  Berlin  Exhibition  of  that  year  he  was 
awarded  the  grand  gold  medal. 

MEYERBEER,  mVer-bdr,  Giacomo  (known  in  Ger¬ 
many  first  as  Jakob  Meyer  Beer):  celebrated  musical 
composer:  1791  (or  4),  Sept.  5 — 1863,  May  2;  b.  Berlin; 
son  of  a  wealthy  Jewish  banker.  He  was  a  precocious 
child,  playing  tunes  on  the  piano  spontaneously  (it  is 
said)  as  early  as  his  fifth  year.  He  began  to  study  dra¬ 
matic  composition  under  Bernhard  Anselm  Weber;  and 
1810  entered  the  school  of  Yogler  at  Darmstadt,  where  he 
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formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  renowned  Karl 
Maria  von  Weber.  While  at  Darmstadt,  he  wrote  a  can¬ 
tata,  Gott  und  die  Natur.  Subsequently,  he  composed  an 
opera,  Jephthah,  produced  at  Munich  1812;  but  though 
warmly  admired  by  his  friends,  Yogler,  Weber,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  it  fell  flat  on  the  audience,  and  was  considered  a 
failure.  He  then  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  acquired 
brilliant  reputation  as  a  pianist;  but  another  opera  which 
he  produced  here  by  command  of  the  court,  Die  beiden 
Ehalifen,  was  no  more  successful  than  the  previous  one. 
Italian  music  was  the  rage  at  the  time,  and  nobody  had  a 
chance  who  did  not  imitate  Rossini.  Meyerbeer  was 
induced  by  his  friend  Salieri  to  visit  Italy,  where  he 
became  an  enthusiastic  convert  to  the  new  Italian  school, 
and  began  the  composition  of  a  series  of  operas  which 
proved  highly  popular.  Among  these  are  Romilda  e  Con- 
stanza  (performed  at  Padua  1819),  Semiramide  (Turin 
1819),  Emma  di  Resburgo  (Venice,  1820),  the  first  of 
Meyerbeer’s  compositions  that  excited  a  furor;  Mar- 
gherita  d’ Anjou  (1882),  Esule  di  Granada  (1823),  and 
Crociato  (Venice  1825).  The  last  of  these  afforded,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  the  high  genius  of  its 
composer,  and  was  received  with  great  applause  in  Paris, 
whither  Meyerbeer  then  went  to  reside.  In  1831  was  pro¬ 
duced,  after  numerous  rehearsals,  his  grand  dramatic 
opera  Robert  le  Diable,  which  caused  an  excitement  ‘per¬ 
haps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Parisian  stage;’ 
while  it  was  received  with  nearly  as  great  enthusiasm  in 
England,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  later  in  Amer¬ 
ica;  and  1836,  Les  Huguenots,  in  which  Meyerbeer 
reached  the  climax  of  his  fame.  His  next  opera,  Le 
Prophete  (1849),  fairly  sustained  his  reputation.  It  was 
followed  by  Pierre  le  Grand  (1854),  Dinorah  (1858), 
and  VAfricaine  (1865). 

MEYNELL,  mVnel,  Alice  Thompson:  English  poet 
and  essayist:  b.  London,  England.  She  spent  much  of 
her  childhood  in  Italy,  and  was  married  in  1877  to  Wil¬ 
frid  Meynell,  a  London  journalist.  She  has  published 
Preludes,  a  collection  of  poems  (1875),  illustrated  by  her 
sister,  Lady  Elizabeth  Butler  (q.v.) ;  Rhythm  of  Life 
(1893);  The  Color  of  Life  (1896);  The  Children  (1896); 
The  Spirit  of  Place  (1898);  John  RusUn  (1900);  Later 
Poems  (1901) ;  .  The  Flower  of  the  Mind:  a  General 
Anthology  of  English  Poetry  (1897) ;  Children  of  the 
Italian  Masters;  etc.  Consult:  Archer,  Poets  of  the 
Younger  Generation  (1902). 

MEZEN,  or  Mezene,  mez-an' :  district  town  in  the 
govt,  of  Archangel,  European  Russia,  50  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mezen;  remarkable  for  the  salmon  and 
herring  fisheries  which  supply  St.  Petersburg  with  frozen 
fish  during  the  winter.  The  river  Mezen,  or  Mezene, 
rises  in  the  n.  of  the  govt,  of  Vologda,  European  Russia, 
and  flows  n.w.  into  the  White  Sea,  having  a  course  of 
about  450  miles. 
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MEZEREON,  me-ze're-on  [F.  mezereon ]:  flowering 
shrub  whose  extremely  acrid  bark  has  been  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  a  diaphoretic  in  cutaneous  and  syphilitic  affec¬ 
tions,  though  it  is  a  powerful  irritant,  and  is  of  doubtful 
advantage;  the  bark  of  the  Daphne  mezereum,  ord. 
Thymelacece.  See  Daphne. 

MEZIERES,  md-ze-ar':  fortified  town  of  France,  cap. 
of  the  dept,  of  Ardennes,  on  a  bend  of  the  Meuse,  which 
washes  its  walls  on  two  sides  and  separates  it  from 
Charleville  (q.v.).  It  was  strongly  fortified  by  Yauban, 
and  is  defended  by  a  citadel.  It  communicates  with 
Charleville  by  a  suspension-bridge.  In  1815  the  town  held 
out  for  two  months  against  the  Allies,  who  besieged  it 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Over  the  n.  aisle  of  the 
church  is  a  bomb-shell,  which  has  been  sticking  there 
ever  since  the  town  capitulated.  In  1520  the  Chevalier 
Bayard,  with  2,000  men,  successfully  defended  it  against 
40,000  Spaniards  under  Charles  V.  In  the  Franco-German 
war,  1871,  Mezieres  capitulated  after  a  cannonade  of  two 
days.  Pop.  6,000. 

MEZIERES,  Alfred  Jean  FRANgois:  French  critic 
and  politician:  b.  Rehon  1826,  Nov.  19.  He  studied  at 
the  Ecole  Normale  and  in  Athens;  was  professor  of  lit¬ 
erature  at  Nancy  (1854-61),  and  at  the  Sorbonne;  be¬ 
came  an  Academician  in  1874;  in  politics  is  a  member 
of  the  moderate  Opportunists;  and  was  deputy  from  1881 
to  1900,  when  he  was  elected  senator  for  Meurthe-et-Mo- 
selle.  Besides  contributions  to  the  Eevue  des  Deux 
Mondes  and  Temps  he  wrote  Shakespeare  (1861);  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Predecessors  and  Contemporaries  (1863);  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Contemporaries  and  Successors  (1864);  Dante 
(1865);  Petrarch  (1867);  Goethe  (1872-3);  In  France 
(1883);  Outside  of  France  (1883);  Mirabeau  (1891); 
Dead  and  Living  (1898);  etc. 

MEZQUITE,  mes-ket’ ,  Sp.  mes-ke'ta:  name  of  two 
Mexican  trees  or  shrubs,  of  nat.  order  Leguminosce,  sub¬ 
order  Papilionacece,  bearing  pods  filled  with  a  nutritious 
pulp.  The  Common  mezquite  ( Algarobia  glandulosa )  is 
a  small  shrub,  with  stems  often  decumbent,  and  armed 
with  strong  straight  spines.  It  is  found  in  great  profu¬ 
sion  throughout  vast  regions,  chiefly  dry  and  elevated 
plains.  In  dry  seasons,  it  exudes  a  great  quantity  of  gum 
( Gum  Mezquite),  similar  in  quantity  to  gum-arabic, 
which  seems  likely  to  become  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce,  and  which  has  begun  to  be  exported  to  San 
Francisco  from  the  Mexican  ports  on  the  Pacific. — The 
Curly  mezquite,  or  Screw  mezquite  ( Strombocarpa 
pubescens ),  called  also  Screw  Bean  and  Tournil,  though 
only  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  is  of  great  value  in  the  wild 
and  desert  regions  of  western  N.  America,  where  it  occurs 
with  willow-bushes  near  springs  of  water.  Its  wood  is 
used  as  fuel,  and  the  pulp  of  its  pods  for  food.  The  pods 
are  spirally  twisted  into  compact  rigid  cylinders,  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 


* 
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MEZZANINE,  n.  medz'd-nen  [It.  mezzanlno — from  mez- 
zano,  middle]:  a  low  intermediate  story  between  two 
higher  ones. 

MEZZO,  a.  mU'zd  [It.  mezzo ,  middle — from  L.  medids, 
middle]:  in  music*,  middle;  mean.  Mezza-forte,  mod¬ 
erately  loud.  Mezzo-piano,  rather  soft.  Mezz  a- voce, 
with  moderated  force  of  tone.  Mezzo-orchestra,  with 
half  the  orchestra.  Mezzo  alone,  applying  to  the  grand 
pianoforte,  calls  for  use  of  the  pedal,  avoiding  one  of 
the  sets  of  strings.  Mezzo-relievo,  n.  mU'zo-ra-le'vd 
[It. :  see  Relievo]  :  middle  or  demi  relief.  Mezzo-so¬ 
prano,  n.  m&t'zd-sd-pra'nd ,  a  medium  or  half  soprano: 
see  Soprano;  the  female  voice  so  called;  the  person 
having  such  a  voice:  Adj.  having  a  medium  compass 
of  voice,  between  the  soprano  and  contralto,  said  of  a 
female  voice. 

MEZZOFANTI,  mM-so-fan'te  or  mZt-so-fan'te,  Gius¬ 
eppe,  Cardinal:  remarkable  linguist:  1774,  Sep.  17 — 
1849,  Mar.  15 ;  b.  Bologna,  where  he  received  his  educa¬ 
tion,  and  subsequently  (1815)  received  the  office  of  uni¬ 
versity  librarian.  In  1831  he  settled  in  Rome,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  Monsignore ;  1833  he  was 
appointed  sec.  of  the  College  of  the  Propaganda;  then 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library;  and  1838  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  He  died  at  Rome.  M.’s  Eu¬ 
ropean  reputation  was  founded  not  on  any  literary  or 
learned  works  that  he  wrote,  but  on  the  almost  miracu¬ 
lous  extent  of  his  linguistic  acquisitions.  Toward  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  understood  and  spoke  58  different 
tongues.  As  early,  indeed,  as  1820,  Lord  Byron  called 
him  ‘  a  walking  polyglot,  a  monster  of  languages,  and 
a  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech.’  He  was  not  in  the  strict 
sense  a  critical  or  scientific  scholar;  yet,  though  his 
linguistic  skill  lay  chiefly  in  verbal  knowledge,  his  ac¬ 
quirements  in  other  departments  were  considerable. 
See  Russell’s  Life  of  Cardinal  Mezzof anti  (Lond.  1858). 

MEZZOJUSO,  mU-so-yo'so  (Arab.  Menzil-Jussu,  village 
of  Joseph):  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  18 
m.  s.s.e.  of  Palermo  city.  It  is  one  of  the  four  col¬ 
onies  of  Albanians,  who,  on  the  death  of  Scanderbeg, 
15th  c.,  fled  to  Sicily,  to  avoid  the  oppression  of  the 
Turks.  They  preserve  their  language  to  a  great  extent, 
and  in  religious  observance  follow  the  Greek  ritual, 
their  priests  being  allowed  to  marry;  but,  except  on 
fete-days,  they  are  not  distinguishable  in  feature  or 
dress  from  the  peasantry  of  the  rest  of  Sicily.  Pop. 
6,700. 

MEZZOTINT,  n.  m$z'zo-ttnt  or  mU'zd-tint ,  or  Mez'- 
zo-tin'to,  n.  -tin'td  [It.  mezzotinto — from  mezzo ,  middle, 
half;  Unto ,  tint — from  L.  tinctus ,  dyed,  tinged]:  style 
of  engraving  on  copper  in  imitation  of  Indian  ink  (see 
Engraving)  :  a  certain  style  of  drawing. 
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MGLIN,  mglen:  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Tcliernigov, 
125  m.  n.n.e.  of  the  town  of  Tcliernigov.  There  is  a 
large  cloth-factory,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Ger¬ 
man  families.  Pop.  7,000. 

MHENDIGUNJ':  town  of  British  India,  territory  of 
Oude,  90  m.  s.e.  of  Lucknow,  3  m.  s.  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Saee.  It  is  a  busy,  thriving  place.  Pop. 
estimated  20,000. 

MHOW,  mhow :  town  of  British  India,  territory  of  In¬ 
dore,  13  m.  s.w.  of  the  town  of  Indore,  near  the  Vindh 
yaa  Mountains,  on  an  eminence  on  the  Gumber  river. 
Nea^  it  are  the  cantonments,  which  have  altogether  the 
appearance  of  a  European  town,  having,  on  an  eminence, 
a  church  with  steeple,  a  spacious  lecture-room,  a  well 
furnished  library,  and  a  theatre.  They  are  2,019  ft. 
above  sea-level.  Pop.  of  M.  36,000. 

MI,  me  [It.  and  F.]:  in  music ,  the  third  note  of  the 
scale  =  E. 

MIAGAO,  me-a'gd-d:  town  in  the  island  of  Panay,  one 
of  the  Philippine  Isles,  province  of  Iloilo.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  a**e  industrious,  comfortable,  and  well  educated. 
Pop.  (1899)  22,100. 

MIAKO,  me-d'ko ,  or  Sai-Kiyo,  si-ke'yo:  ancient  cap. 
of  Japan:  see  Kioto. 

MIAMI,  mi-dm'i  or  me-dm'e,  River:  stream  in  Ohio, 
rising  by  several  branches  in  the  w.  centre  of  the  state, 
and  after  a  s.s.w.  course  of  150  m.  through  one  of  the 
richest  regions  of  America,  past  the  important  cities  of 
Dayton  and  Hamilton,  empties  into  the  Ohio  river,  20  m. 
w.  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  sometimes  called  Great  M.,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Little  M.,  a  smaller  river,  which  runs 
parallel  to  it,  15  to  25  m.  e.,  through  the  Miami  Valley. 

MIAM'IS:  tribe  of  Algonquin  Indians  whom  the 
French  met  near  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  1658.  About  8,000  of 
them  also  were  found,  1670,  at  the  head  of  the  Fox  r., 
living  in  a  palisaded  village,  in  houses  of  matting,  and 
displaying  higher  character  and  social  relations  than 
usual  among  the  northern  tribes.  In  1683  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Iroquois,  on  the  St.  Joseph  r.,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  at  war  with  the  Sioux.  In  1686  they 
came  into  collision  with  the  French,  and  finally  made 
agreement  with  the  English,  joining  the  Iroquois  against 
the  Hurons,  and  threatening  the  Chippewas.  In  1705 
the  French  involved  them  in  a  war  with  the  Ottawas. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  they  hes¬ 
itated  which  side  to  join,  but  on  the  whole  favored  the 
English,  and,  1751,  were  attacked  by  the  French.  After¬ 
ward  they  joined  Pontiac,  and  took  the  British  forts  Mi¬ 
ami  and  St.  Joseph’s.  During  the  Revolution  they  sided 
with  the  English,  but  were  forced  to  make  peace  by 
Clarke;  but  a  hostile  attitude  against  the  encroaching 
settlers  was  maintained,  until,  1790,  Gen.  Harmar  was 
P'uU  against  them.  Under  Little  Turtle  their  1,500  war¬ 
riors  defeated  Gen.  llardin  twice,  also  Gen.  St.  Clair; 
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Gen.  Wayne,  however,  routed  them,  1794,  Aug.  20,  at 
Maumee  rapids;  and,  1795,  peace  was  concluded.  They 
ceded  their  lands  after  this,  and  rapidly  declined  in 
character  and  numbers.  They  joined  in  Tecumseli’s 
movement,  but  were  defeated,  and  made  peace  1815,  Sep. 
8.  After  various  cessions  of  land  and  treaties,  they 
were,  1846,  removed  to  the  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  res¬ 
ervation.  In  1873  only  about  150  of  them  remained, 
who  were  removed  to  the  Quapaw  reservation. 

MIANTONO'MOH:  Indian  sachem  of  the  Narragan- 
sett  tribe,  successor,  1636,  of  his  uncle  Canonicus.  He 
was  friendly  with  the  early  colonists  of  Mass.,  and  on 
their  side  in  the  Pequot  war.  But  later  (1642)  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  Moliegan  sachem  Uncas,  who  captured  him 
at  Norwich,  Conn.  Uncas  submitted  his  case  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  colonies,  who  decided  that  M.  had 
shown  himself  a  dangerous  public  enemy;  whereupon 
Uncas’ s  band  tomahawked  him,  on  the  plain,  since  called 
Sachem’s  Plain,  now  marked  by  a  monument  erected 
1841. 

MIASKITE,  or  Miascite,  n.  mt-tis'kit  [ Miask ,  in  Si¬ 
beria]:  a  granite  rock,  consisting  of  oleavable  white  fel¬ 
spar,  black  mica,  and  grayish  or  yellowish-white  elseolite 
with  some  hornblende. 

MIASMA,  n.  mi-dz'md,  or  Miasm,  n.  ml-dzm'  [Gr.  mi¬ 
asma ,  defilement — from  tuiainein ,  to  stain,  to  pollute: 
It.  miasma:  F.  miasme ] :  noxious  exhalation  floating  in 
the  air,  arising  from  decaying,  diseased,  or  poisonous 
substances:  often  in  the  plural  Miasmata,  mi-tiz'm(l-tti, 
malaria.  Mias'mal,  a.  -m&l,  containing  miasma.  Mi¬ 
asmatic,  a.  mi-dz-m&t'ik,  pertaining  to  miasma,  or  con¬ 
taining  it. — Miasma  is  often  popularly  identified  with 
Malakia,  though  malaria  refers  rather  to  the  air  as 
tainted  with  noxious  effluvia.  A  familiar  form  of  Mi¬ 
asma  is  the  poisonous  exhalation  arising  from  marshes. 
It  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  that  there  is 
intimate  connection  between  marshy  districts  and  certain 
diseases,  especially  the  various  forms  of  intermittent  and 
remittent  fever;  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  noxious 
agent,  and  the  circumstances  on  which  its  formation 
and  extrication  depend,  are  not  fully  known.  M.  is 
clearly  neither  heat  nor  moisture;  for  the  crews  of  clean 
ships  cruising  in  the  tropics,  at  a  distance  from  land,  are 
usually  very  healthy;  nor  is  it  any  known  gas  extricated 
from  ifclie  marsh,  for  the  gases  collected  by  stirring  up 
marshes  (carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carburet- 
ted  hydrogen)  may  be  inspired  without  giving  rise  to  any 
malarial  symptoms.  It  may  be  regarded  as  established 
that  the  noxious  agent  is  a  product  of  vegetable  decom¬ 
position  under  certain  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture. 
This  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this  special  morbific 
influence  is  nowhere  so  powerful  as  in  the  deltas  and 
along  the  banks  of  large  tropical  rivers,  which,  in  their 
flood,  bringdown  the  washings  of  the  soil,  full  of  veget¬ 
able  remains,  which,  by  the  subsidence  of  the  waters, 
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are  left  reeking  in  the  hot  sun.  Moreover,  the  poison 
has  been  traced,  in  various  places  in  Italy,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands,  to  the  practice  of  steeping  flax  in  stag¬ 
nant  waters,  and  even  in  streams;  and  in  India,  it  was 
formerly  the  custom,  after  extracting  the  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  from  indigo,  to  throw  the  remains  of  the  plant  into 
large  heaps,  which,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  became 
excellent  manure:  it  was  found,  however,  that  these 
heaps,  alternately  soaked  by  the  heavy  rains  and  heated 
by  a  tropical  sun,  decomposed  and  emitted  miasmata 
precisely  similar  in  their  effects  to  those  produced  by 
marshes.  Marsh-miasmata  are  seldom  evolved  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  under  60°,  but  at  and  above  80°  they  are  prev¬ 
alent  and  severe ;  and  the  nearer  the  equator,  the  more 
violent,  as  a  general  rule,  do  they  become.  Although 
moisture  is  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  miasmata,  an 
excess  of  it  often  acts  as  a  preventive,  and  by  imped¬ 
ing  the  access  of  atmospheric  air,  retards  or  prevents  de¬ 
composition.  This  explains  the  apparent  anomaly  of  an 
uncommonly  rainy  season  producing  opposite  effects  in 
different  localities,  sometimes  not  distant  from  one  an¬ 
other.  Thus,  in  the  W.  Indies,  a  very  rainy  season  in¬ 
duces  general  siokness  in  the  dry  and  well-cleared  island 
of  Barbadoes;  while  at  Trinidad,  whose  central  portions 
are  ‘  a  sea  of  swamp,’  and  where  it  rains  nine  months  in 
the  year,  the  excessive  rain  is  a  preservative  from  sick¬ 
ness;  for  in  the  seasons  when  rain  falls  only  eight 
months  or  less,  the  swamps  become  dry  and  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  sever  remittent  fevers  are  sure  to  follow. 

Chemistry  has  hitherto  failed  in  detecting  any  special 
ingredient  to  which  the  air  evolved  by  marshes  owes  its 
poisonous  qualities.  The  air  collected  in  the  most  poison¬ 
ous  districts  gives,  on  analysis,  the  same  gases  existing 
in  the  same  proportions  as  normal  air;  nor  (if  we  except 
the  observations  of  Boussingault,  not  yet  confirmed  by 
other  chemists)  does  it  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
any  organic  body. 

The  infecting  distance  of  this  poison  is  a  subject  of 
great  practical  importance ;  and  both  the  altitudinal  range 
and  the  horizontal  spread  have  to  be  noticed.  In  Italy, 
it  is  estimated  that  an  altitude  of  about  1,500  ft.  assures 
exemption  from  marsli-poison;  while  in  the  W.  Indies  an 
elevation  of  at  least  2,000  ft.  is  necessary.  From  observa¬ 
tions  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  during  the  ill-fated  Walclieren 
expedition,  it  appears  that,  in  Europe,  the  horizontal 
spread  of  marsh-miasmata  over  fresh  water  is  less  than 
3,000  ft. ;  but  over  salt  water — at  all  events,  in  the  tropics 
— the  horizontal  range  is  greater.  The  extent  to  which 
the  poison  may  spread  horizontally  over  land  is  a  much 
more  complicated  question,  and  depends  largely  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  effect  of  trees  in  intercepting 
miasmata  is  remarkable,  and  is  probably  due  partly  to 
their  condensing  the  vapors  of  the  marsh,  and  partly  to 
their  altering  the  direction  of  the  current  of  air.  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  caused  a  forest  to  be  cut  down  which 
separated  Villatri  from  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  in  con- 
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sequence,  for  many  years,  there  was  a  most  severe  and 
fatal  fever  in  a  district  previously  healthful;  and  the 
same  results  have  in  many  other  cases  followed  the  re¬ 
moval  of  trees. 

In  districts  where  this  poison  exists,  it  is  found  bj 
experience  that  those  who  go  out  of  their  houses  only 
during  the  day,  after  the  morning  fogs  have  dispersed, 
and  before  the  evening  mists  appear,  often  escape  the 
bad  effects;  and  a  full  meal,  with  a  few  grains  of  quinine, 
before  exposure  to  the  morning  ah*  is  found  protective 
by  travellers  in  a  malarious  distrn-r. 

Dr.  Wood  of  Philadelphia  has  pointed  out  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  very  important  fact,  that  miasmata  are 
usually  neutralized,  decomposed,  or  in  some  other  way 
rendered  innocuous  by  the  air  of  large  cities.  Though 
miasmatic  diseases  may  rage  around  a  city,  and  even  in¬ 
vade  the  outskirts,  yet  they  are  unable  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior,  and  individuals  who  never  leave  the  thickly- 
built  parts  almost  always  escape.  What  in  the  air  of  the 
city  is  thus  incompatible  with  the  miasmatic  effect  of 
marshes,  is  unknown;  but  probably  the  protection  is 
connected  with  the  results  of  combustion,  for  the  fire 
and  smoke  of  camps  are  asserted  to  have  had  the  same 
effects. — See  Endemic. 

MIAUL,  v.  me-owl'  [an  imitative  word:  F.  miauler ,  to 
mew  as  a  cat:  It.  miagolio,  the  caterwauling  of  a  catl: 
to  cry  or  caterwaul  as  r  cat.  Miauling,  imp.  me-owl - 
ing ,  crying  as  a  cat:  the  cries  or  crying  of  a  cat. 

Miauled,  pp.  me-owldf. 

MIAUTSI5,  me-ow-tsa':  tribe  of  the  aborigines  or  hill- 
tribes  of  China.  From  the  dawn  of  Chinese  history,  we 
find  the  people  of  the  plains  contending  against  those  of 
the  high  lands,  and  to  the  present  day  many  of  the  hardy 
mountaineers  have  maintained  practical  independence. 
They  consist  of  numerous  uncivilized  tribes,  occupying 
large  mountainous  portions  of  Kwang-se,  Kwei-chow, 
Yunnan,  Sze-cliuen,  and  adjacent  provinces.  Some  of 
them  own  Chinese  sway;  but  over  many  portions  of  them 
noreal  jurisdiction  is  ever  attempted  by  the  Chinese  govt., 
which  contents  itself  with  a  shadowy  claim  of  sover¬ 
eignty  :  these  govern  themselves  on  a  patriarchal  system. 
The  M.  are  smaller  than  the  Chinese,  and  unlike  in  fea¬ 
tures  as  in  character.  Their  dialects  are  various,  and 
wholly  different  from  the  Chinese.  The  M.  of  w.  China 
are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Shans  and  Karens  of  Siam 
and  Burmah. 

MIAVA,  me-dh'vdh:  market- town  of  n.w.  Hungary,  on 
the  Miava,  an  affluent  of  the  Morava,  48  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Presburg  city.  There  are  manufactures  of  woolen  cloth 
and  bagging,  and  hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated.  Pop. 
about  11,000. 
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MICA,  n.  mi'kd  [Sp.  and  F.  mica — from  L.  micarZ,  to 
sparkle,  to  glitter] :  a  mineral,  called  also  Muscovy  Glass , 
consisting  essentially  of  a  silicate  of  alumina,  with  which 
are  combined  small  proportions  of  silicates  of  potash, 
soda,  litltia,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  etc.  By 
these  and  slight  external  differences,  mineralogists  have 
distinguished  numerous  species.  Muscovite,  or  Common 

M. ,  also  called  Potash  M.,  contains  a  notable  but  vari¬ 
able  proportion  of  silicate  of  potash;  also  a  little  fluorine. 
It  is  a  widely  diffused  and  plentiful  mineral,  entering 
largely  into  the  composition  of  granite,  mica-slate,  and 
some  other  rocks,  veins  and  fissures  of  which  it  also  often 
fills.  It  has  a  strong,  often  almost  metallic  lustre.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  splits  into 
thin  elastic  plates,  generally  transparent,  or  at  least  trans¬ 
lucent.  The  thinness  and  elasticity  of  these  plates  readily 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  talc,  and  of  the  lami¬ 
nated  variety  of  gypsum;  also  they  are  devoid  of  the 
greasy  feel  of  talc.  They  are  sometimes  not  more  than 
one-300, OOOtli  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  are  mostly  quite 
transparent,  and  were  formerly  much  used  in  setting 
objects  for  the  microscope;  but  for  this  purpose  thin 
glass  is  now  generally  preferred.  Plates  of  M.,  often 
a  yard  across,  are  found  at  the  M.  quarries  at  Acworth, 

N.  II.,  also  near  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  and  in  China. 
They  occur  of  large  size  also  in  Sweden  and  in  Norway; 
and  the  mineral  is  found  in  large  masses  in  St.  Dennis 
and  other  parts  of  Cornwall,  England.  In  Siberia,  China, 
Peru,  and  elsewhere,  M.  is  substituted  for  glass  in  win¬ 
dows.  At  one  time  it  was  used  for  this  purpose  in  the 
Russian  navy,  not  being  liable,  like  glass,  to  be  broken  at 
the  discharge  of  cannon.  It  is  sometimes  preferred  to 
glass  for  lanterns,  and  especially  for  the  fronts  of  stoves, 
as  not  liable  to  break  with  sudden  change  of  temperature. 
It  is  useful  also  for  the  mounts  of  natural  history  objects 
which  are  to  be  put  in  spirit,  being  more  easily  bored 
than  glass.  In  India,  small  pictures  are  frequently 
painted  in  distemper  on  mica.  Muscovite  is  usually 
colorless  or  of  pale  amber  tint,  but  it  occurs  also  white, 
gray,  brown,  green,  dark  olive,  and,  rarely,  rose-red.  It 
is  found  sometimes  in  beautiful  crystals,  generally  rhom¬ 
bic  or  in  six-sided  tables. — Lithia  M.,  or  Lepidolite, 
occurs  massive  in  a  scaly-granular  form  at  Rozena  in 
Moravia,  of  fine  purple  or  reddish-violet  color.  This  is  a 
very  beautiful  mineral,  and,  like  jasper,  lapis-lazuli,  etc., 
is  made  into  ornaments.  That  found  in  Great  Britain  is 
not  of  such  delicate  color  as  that  found  in  Moravia. — 
Magnesia  M.,  or  Biotite,  contains  about  as  much  mag¬ 
nesia  as  alumina.  It  is  often  dark  green.  Micaceous, 
a.  mi-kd'shtis,  pertaining  to  or  containing  mica.  Mica'- 
ceo-calca'jreous,  mi-kd' shi-d-,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of,  or  consisting  of,  mica  and  lime,  applied  to  mica- 
scliist  (q.v.)  containing  carbonate  of  line. 

MICADO,  n.  mt-kd' do:  seeMiKAuo:  Tycoon. 
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MICAH,  ml'ka:  sixth  (third  in  the  LXX.)  o.  the  12  mh 
nor  prophets  of  Israel;  b.  probably  at  Moreshetli,  near 
Gath,  in  Judah.  He  prophesied  mostly  in  Jerusalem, 
during  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Aliaz,  and  Hezekiah  (b.c. 
722 — prob.  b.c.  711),  and  was  therefore  contemporary 
with  Isaiah,  and  Hosea,  and  Amos.  —  His  prophecy 
forms  the  Book  of  Micah,  a  canonical  work  of  the  O. 
Test. ;  divisible  into  three  parts,  each  commencing  ‘  Hear 
ye;’ organically  connected,  however,  with  each  other, 
and  showing  even  a  progressive  development  of  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  natural  divisions  are: 
i.  2 — iii.  1;  iii.  1— vi.  1;  vi.  1— vii.  20.  The  destruction 
of  Samaria  (Israel),  the  danger  and  subsequent  captiv¬ 
ity  of  Judah,  the  wickedness  of  the  rulers,  the  punish¬ 
ments  that  overtake  the  land,  the  glorious  restoration  of 
the  theocracy,  Jehovah’s  ‘  controversy  with  his  people  ’ . 
on  account  of  their  sins,  his  warnings,  his  exhortations, 
and  his  sublime  promise  of  forgiveness,  form  the  princi¬ 
pal  points  of  M.’s  prophecies,  which  relate  to  the  inva¬ 
sions  by  Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  the  Babylonian  ex¬ 
ile,  the  return,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  theoc¬ 
racy  under  Zerubbabel.  Through  the  nearer  cycle  of 
predicted  events,  the  prophet  gives  distant  visions  of 
the  Messiah:  the  announcement  that  Bethlehem  should 
be  the  place  whence  Messiah  should  come  has  always 
commanded  attention  (Mic.  v.  1-15;  comp.  Matt.  ii.  5, 
6;  Jn.  vii.  42).  The  style  of  Micah  is  clear,  vivid,  con¬ 
cise,  yet  richly  poetical;  some  passages,  especially  in 
the  beginning  and  the  last  two  chapters,  are  among  the 
noblest  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  play  upon  words,  no¬ 
ticeable  in  Isaiah,  is  a  marked  feature  of  this  writer 
also. 

MTCA-SCHIST :  next  to  gneiss,  one  of  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  of  the  Metamorphic  Rocks  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  al¬ 
ternate  layers  of  mica  and  quartz,  but  is  sometimes  com¬ 
posed  almost  entirely  of  the  thin  and  shining  plates  or 
scales  of  mica,  and  from  this  it  passes  by  insensible 
gradations  into  clay-slate.  The  quartz  occurs  pure  in 
thin  layers  like  vein-quartz.  Garnets  are  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  abundant  in  this  rock,  making  up  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  mass.  M.-S.  is  believed  to  be  a  highly 
altered  shale  or  clay  deposit,  and  the  component  miner¬ 
als,  including  the  garnets,  to  have  been  developed  under 
the  influence  of  metamorphic  action  from  materials  al¬ 
ready  existing  in  the  unaltered  strata.  In  many  places, 
the  M.-S.  has  a  finely  corrugated  or  wavy  structure. 

MI'CA-SLATE:  a  metamorphic  rock,  widely  distrib¬ 
uted,  composed  principally  of  mica  and  quartz,  but  some¬ 
times  containing  felspar.  It  resembles  Mica-Schist  (q.v.) 
in  some  respects,  and  clay-slate  in  others,  but  is  not  usu¬ 
ally  classed  with  either.  It  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  clay  than  the  former,  and  the  mica  appears  in  smaller 
particles;  in  some  specimens  the  mica  can  scarcely  be 
detected  without  a  glass.  The  rock  usually  presents  a 
foliated  appearance.  Ilydromica,  schist,  or  slate,  con- 
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tains  hydrous  mica  with  a  small  proportion  of  quartz. 
To  the  sense  of  touch  it  is  like  Talc  (q.v.),  and  was  for¬ 
merly  called  talcose  slate,  but  has  been  found  entirely 
devoid  of  talc. 

MICE,  mis:  plu.  of  Mouse,  which  see. 

MICH,  or  Miche,  v.  rriich  [Swiss  mauchen ,  to  conceal: 
P.  musser;  prov.  F.  mucker ;  OF.  mucer ,  to  hide,  to 
skulk] :  in  OE.,  to  skulk;  to  lie  hid  out  of  view.  Mich'- 
ing,  imp.  Miched,  pp.  micht.  Mich'er,  n.  -er,  one 
who. 

MICHAEL,  n.  ml'k&l:  a  fine  variety  of  sweet  oranges, 
from  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  one  of  the  Azores. 

MI'CHAEL  (orMiKAiL)  Feodorovitch  (Romanoff): 
see  Romanoff. 

MI'CHAEL  VIII.,  surnamed  Pal^ologus,  Emperor 
of  Constantinople:  see  Pal^eologus. 

MICHAEL,  mi'kd-el  or  mi'kU,  the  Archangel:  the 
only  archangel,  or  prince  of  the  angels,  named  in  the 
Bible;  though  post-exilian  Jewish  and  popular  Chris¬ 
tian  angelology  have  added  others,  to  the  number  of 
seven,  creating  thus  the  highest  order  in  the  angelic  hi¬ 
erarchy  (see  Angel:  Archangel).  M.  is  referred  to  in 
Dan.  x".  13,  21;  xii.  1;  Jude  9;  Rev.  xii.  7.  The  Rabbin¬ 
ical  traditions  practically  identifying  M.  with  the  Mes¬ 
siah  are  purely  conjectural;  though  some  Christian 
scholars  have  found  reason  for  such  conjecture  in  the 
Scriptural  representation  of  M.  as  the  great  prince  and 
leader  of  Israel.  M.  appears  indeed  as  the  type  and 
leader  of  the  children  of  God  in  their  antagonism  to 
heathen  power,  and  their  continual  strife  against  Satan  and 
his  hosts — the  great  military  leader  who  stands  up  with 
them  and  fights  for  them  in  the  power  of  God.  His  con¬ 
tention  with  the  devil  about  the  body  of  Moses  (Jude  9) 
seems  an  allusion  to  the  Jewish  tradition  that,  when  M. 
was  sent  to  care  lovingly  for  Moses’s  body  (see  Deut. 
xxxiv.  6),  he  was  withstood  by  the  devil,  who  claimed  it 
because  the  blood  of  the  Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  12)  was  on 
Moses’s  hands.  (Cognate  is  Zecli.  iii.  1.) — M.  is  one  of 
the  saints  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  calendar,  and  in  that  of 
the  Prot.  Episc.  Church:  see  Michaelmas  Day. 

MFCHAEL-AN'GELO  BUONAROT'TI:  see  Michel¬ 
angelo. 

MICHAELIS,  me-cM-d'iis,  Johann  David:  eminent 
biblical  scholar:  1717,  Feb.  27 — 1791,  Aug.  22;  b.  Halle, 
where  his  father,  Christian  Benedict  M.,  theologian  and 
orientalist,  was  professor.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  his  native  university,  he  travelled  in  England  and 
Holland.  In  1745  he  became  prof,  of  philosophy  at 
Gottingen,  and  was  active  in  forming  a  scientific  assoc, 
there.  1753-70  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Got* 
tinr/er  gelehrten  Anzeic/en ,  and  for  some  years  he  was  li¬ 
brarian  to  the  university.  During  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  he  made  preparations  for  an  expedition  of  discov¬ 
ery  in  Arabia,  which  was  afterward  made  by  Niebuhr. 
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In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  was  almost  always  in 
the  professorial  chair  or  at  his  desk.  Michaelis  was  a 
man  of  vast  attainments  in  history  and  archaeology,  and 
his  labors  were  of  great  importance  in  the  departments 
of  Biblical  Exegesis  and  History.  He  may  be  regarded 
as  among  the  earliest  of  the  critical  school  of  German 
theologians,  but  he  lived  at  too  early  a  period  to  acquire 
anything'  like  a  consistent  or  systematic  theory  of  the 
genesis  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  He  loved  to  rationalize 
in  details,  and  was  never  quite  certain  what  to  think 
about  inspiration;  at  all  events,  he  seeks  constantly  to 
prove  how  thoroughly  human  the  Mosaic  legislation  was, 
though  he  does  not  exactly  deny  its  claims  to  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  divine  revelation.  Though  with  a  decidedly 
rationalistic  bent  in  theology,  he  always  claimed  to  be 
orthodox;  but  he  confessed  that  he  could  not  subscribe 
fully  to  the  Lutheran  articles.  He  was  deficient  in  im¬ 
agination,  and  his  works,  very  important  in  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  Hebrew  study  at  the  time,  are  now  little  read. 
Many  of  his  pupils  became  professors,  and  disseminated 
his  principles  through  the  German  universities. 

Michaelis’  chief  works  are  Einleitung  in  die  gottlichen 
Schriften  des  Neuen  Bundes  (2  vols.  Gott.  1750;  English 
by  Bp.  Marsh);  Mosaisches  Becht  (6  vols.  Frankf.  1770- 
75;  English  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith  1814) ;  and  Moral 
(3  vols.  Gott.  1792-1823).  See  his  Lebensbeschreibung 
von  Him  selbst  abgefasst  (Rinteln  und  Leip.  1793). 

MICHAELMAS,  n.  mik'el-mas  [after  St.  Michael,  the 
archangel,  and  mass]:  the  feast  of  the  archangel  Michael, 
Sep.  29;  thence  sometimes  equivalent  to  Autumn.  This 
feast  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  is  said  to  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  487,  in  honor  of  all  the  angels  with  Michael  at 
their  head.  The  Greek  and  other  Eastern  churches  ob¬ 
serve  it;  also  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Prot. 
Episc.  Church  in  the  United  States.  Michaelmas-day 
is  one  of  the  English  quarter-days  for  payment  of  rent 
by  tenants — viz.,  Sep.  29.  Michaelmas  term  is  one  of 
the  four  legal  terms  during  which  the  English  courts  of 
law  and  equity  sit  daily  for  dispatch  of  business.  It 
begins  Nov.  2,  and  ends  Nov.  25.  Michaelmas  Head 
Court  was  the  name  given  in  Scotland  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  heritors  or  freeholders  of  each  county  to 
revise  the  roll  of  freeholders. 

MICHEL,  me-sheV,  Louise:  French  communist,  author, 
editor  of  La  Revolution  Sociale:  b.  Vroncourt,  Upper 
Marne,  1830,  May  29;  d.  Paris  1905,  Jan.  9.  Louise  was 
a  favorite  at  the  chateau  where  her  mother  was  a  serv¬ 
ant,  and  was  well  educated.  When  about  18  years  of 
age  she  went  to  Paris,  and  taught  in  a  school  at  Mont- 
marte  until  the  communal  uprising  1871.  She  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  Commune  with  fierce  enthusiasm,  fought 
in  the  ranks  with  the  insurgents,  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  sentenced  to  death.  Sentence  was  commuted 
to  transportation  to  New  Caledonia.  She  was  amnestied 
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1880  and  welcomed  in  France  by  30,000  people.  She  re¬ 
sided  in  Paris,  caring  for  her  aged  mother,  writing  and 
lecturing  in  favor  of  the  Commune.  She  hated  religion 
and  would  have  destroyed  the  order  of  society  by  fire  and 
sword;  but  was  kind  to  children  and  animals,  and  self- 
sacrificing  in  behalf  of  the  poor.  Her  courage,  honesty, 
and  ability  were  unquestioned.  She  was  shot  and  seriously 
wounded  while  addressing  a  meeting  of  anarchists  1888. 
In  1890,  Mar.,  she  completed  the  libretto  of  a  comic 
opera  entitled  Dans  la  Lune. 

MICHELANGELO,  me-Tcel-an' ja-lo  (Buonarroti,  bo-o - 
ndr-roVe ):  almost  unrivalled  as  painter,  sculptor,  archi¬ 
tect,  in  an  age  when  Christian  art  had  reached  its  zenith: 
1475,  Mar.  6 — 1564,  Feb.  18;  b.  Chiusi,  in  Italy.  He  was 
of  noble  origin,  descended  on  his  mother’s  side  from  the 
ancient  family  of  Canossa,  in  Tuscany,  while  the  Buo¬ 
narroti  had  long  been  associated  with  places  of  trust  in 
the  Florentine  republic.  Michelangelo  learned  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  painting  from  Bertoldo,  pupil  of  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio;  and  having  been  admitted  as  student  into 
the  seminary  established  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  for 
the  study  of  ancient  art  in  connection  with  the  collections 
of  statuary  in  the  Medicean  Gardens,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Lorenzo  by  the  artistic  skill  with  which  he  had 
restored  the  mutilated  head  of  a  laughing  faun,  and  was 
received  into  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  where  he  spent 
several  years.  Lorenzo’s  death  1492,  and  the  temporary 
reverses  which  befell  the  Medici  family  in  consequence  of 
the  incapacity  of  his  successor,  Piero,  led  Michelangelo  to 
retire  to  Bologna,  whence  he  soon  removed  to  Rome, 
whither  his  fame  had  preceded  him.  His  earliest  original 
works  were  a  Kneeling  Angel ,  executed  for  the  grave  of 
St.  Dominic,  at  Bologna;  the  statues  of  Bacchus  and 
David,  at  Florence,  and  a  magnificent  group  representing 
the  Mater  Dolorosa,  which  was  placed  in  St.  Peter’s,  at 
Rome.  The  David,  an  impressively  powerful  colossus,  the 
amazement  of  the  youthful  artist’s  contemporaries,  was 
removed  1873  to  a  hall  in  the  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts.  Next 
in  order  of  time,  and,  according  to  some  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  first  in  merit,  ranks  Michelangelo’s  great  cartoon 
for  the  ducal  palace  at  Florence,  which,  with  the  pendant 
executed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  has  long  since  perished. 
This  work,  which  represented  a  scene  in  the  wars  with 
Pisa,  when  a  number  of  young  Florentines,  bathing  in 
the  Arno,  are  surprised  by  an  attack  of  the  Pisans, 
showed  so  marvellous  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  human  figure,  and  such  extraordinary 
facility  in  execution,  that  it  became  a  study  for  artists  of 
every  land,  and  created  a  new  era  in  art.  Pope  Julius  II. 
called  Michelangelo  to  Rome,  and  commissioned  him  to 
make  his  monument,  which  was  to  be  erected  within  St. 
Peter’s.  Although  this  work  was  never  completed  on 
the  colossal  scale  on  which  it  had  been  designed,  and  was 
ultimately  erected  in  the  Church  of  St.  Pietro  ad  Vincula, 
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it  is  a  magnificent  composition,  and  is  memorable  for 
having  given  occasion  to  the  reconstruction  of  St.  Peter’s 
on  its  present  sublime  plan,  in  order  the  better  to  adapt 
it  to  the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  proposed  monument. 
The  pope  insisted  on  M.  painting  with  his  own  hand  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  M.  was  unwilling,  declar¬ 
ing  that  painting  was  not  his  work;  but  he  began  1508, 
and  completed  within  less  than  two  years  his  colossal 
task,  which  proved  one  of  the  most  marvellous  of  his 
works.  The  subjects  of  these  cartoons  are  from  the 
book  of  Genesis,  while  between  these  and  the  represent¬ 
ations  of  the  persons  of  the  Savior’s  genealogy  are 
colossal  figures  of  prophets  and  sibyls.  These  frescoes 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  illustrate  what  is 
best  and  grandest  in  this  great  painter’ s  art.  M.’s  genius 
was  too  often  trammelled  by  the  unworthy  tasks  in  which 
Leo  X.  and  successive  popes  engaged  him,  the  pope  hav¬ 
ing  employed  him  for  years  in  planning  and  superintend¬ 
ing  the  excavation  of  roads  for  the  transportation  of 
marble  from  Carrara,  and  in  other  ignoble  labors.  The 
Florentines  and  Bolognese  vied  with  the  pontiffs  in  try¬ 
ing  to  secure  his  services;  and  to  his  skill  as  an  engineer 
Florence  was  indebted  for  the  plans  of  the  fortifications 
by  which  she  was  enabled  for  a  prolonged  time  to  resist 
the  attempts  of  the  Medici  to  recover  possession  of  the 
city  aiter  their  expulsion  from  it.  On  the  surrender  of 
Florence,  he  returned  to  Rome,  v/luprc  his  great  picture 
of  the  Last  Judgment  was  painted  for  the  altar  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  This  colossal  fresed,  nearly  70  ft.  in 
height,  completed  1541,  was  regarded  by  contemporary 
critics  as  having  surpassed  all  his  other  works  for  the 
unparalleled  powers  of  invention  and  the  consummate 
knowledge  of  tho  human  figure  which  it  displayed.  It 
is  probably  the  most  famous  single  picture  ever  painted 
by  human  hands.  Devoid  of  beauty  and  tenderness,  it 
developed  to  an  extreme  all  that  was  terrible  in  the  fierce 
and  bitter  theology  of  that  age.  The  Sistine  ceiling  pic¬ 
tures  are  far  more  Christian.  After  its  completion,  M. 
applied  himself  to  tho  perfecting  of  St.  Peter’s,  which, 
by  the  touch  of  his  genius,  was  converted  from  a  mere 
Saracenic  hall  into  the  most  superb  model  of  a  Christian 
church.  He  refused  all  remuneration  for  this  labor, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  servico  to  the  glory  of  God.  M. 
died  at  Rome,  but  his  remains  were  removed  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  laid  within  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  His 
piety,  benevolence,  and  liberality  made  Mm  generally 
beloved;  and  in  the  history  of  art  no  name  shines  with 
a  more  unsullied  lustre. — See  Vasari’s  Vile  de*  Pittori 
(Eng.  trans.),  and  Lives  by  Duppa  ([1806]),  Harford  (1857), 
Wilson  (1876),  and  H.  Grimm  (Hanover,  Gth  od.  1879). 

MICHELET,  mesh-la Jules  s  brilliant  French  his-, 
tori  an:  1798,  Aug.  21 — 1874,  Feb.  9;  b.  Paris;  of  Huguenot 
descent.  He  studied  with  great  success  under  Ville, 
main  and  Leclerc,  and  at  the  age  of  28  became  a  prof 
in  the  College  Rollin,  where  he  taught  history,  pliiloso 
pliy,  and  the  classics.  In  1826  he  published  Les  Tab. 
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leaux  Synchroniques  de  V Histone  Moderne ,  and  was  named 
Master  of  Conferences  ( Maitre  des  Conferences)  at  the 
Ecole  Normale.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  was 
chosen  head  of  the  historic  section,  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  archives  of  the  kingdom;  was  assistant  to 
Guizot  at  the  Sorbonne;  and  tutor  to  the  Princess  Cle¬ 
mentine,  daughter  of  the  French  king ;  and  published  sev¬ 
eral  valuable  books — e.g.,  Precis  de  VHistoire  Moderne 
(1833,  more  than  20  editions),  Precis  de  VHistoire  de 
France  jusqu'a  la  Revolution  Franqaise  (7th  ed.  1842), 
Memoires  de  Luther  (1835),  Origines  du  Droit  Franqaise 
cherchees  dans  les  Symboles  et  Formules  du  Droit  Universel 
(1837).  In  1838  he  succeeded  Daunou  in  the  College  de 
France,  and  Comte  Reinhard  in  the  professorship  of 
moral  philosophy.  He  then  plunged  into  controversy 
With  all  the  vivacity  and  impetuosity  of  his  nature.  The 
Jesuits  were  the  grand  objects  of  liis  dislike;  and  elo¬ 
quence,  sarcasm,  sentiment,  and  history  all  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  with  brilliant  effect.  Three  books 
Were  the  fruits  of  his  polemic:  Des  Jesuits,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Edgar  Quinet  (1843);  Du  Pretre ,  de  la  Femme , 
et  de  la  Famille  (1844);  Du  Peuple  (1846).  In  1847  ap¬ 
peared  vol.  1  of  Histoire  de  la  Revolution;  and  it  was  fin¬ 
ished  1853,  in  6  vols.  When  the  affair  of  1848  broke  out, 
acting  more  wisely  than  most  of  his  learned  confreres, 
he  declined  to  take  active  part  in  political  struggles,  and 
quietly  pursued  his  literary  avocations.  He,  however, 
lost  his  situation  in  the  archives  office  after  the  coup 
d'etat,  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis 
Napoleon.  He  died  at  Hyeres.  Other  works  of  M.  were 
L'Oiseau  (1856),  L'Insecte  (1857),  H Amour  (1858)  and 
La  Femme  (1859) — these  two  were  severely  and  justly 
criticised;  La  Mer  (1861),  La  Sorciere  (1862),  La  Bible  de 
VHumanite  (1864,  of  little  value);  and  Nos  Fils  (1869),  a 
plea  for  compulsory  education.  His  masterpiece  is  liis 
Histoire  de  France,  finished  1867,  now  pub.  in  19  vols. 
Its  continuations,  somewhat  inferior,  are  Histoire  de  la 
Revolution  Franqaise  and  Histoire  du  XIXme  Siecle.  M. 
was  brilliant,  original,  picturesque;  but  his  work  shows 
the  bias  of  strong  prejudices,  political  and  theological; 
and  though  he  was  faithful  and  laborious  in  historical 
research,  his  prejudices,  combined  with  his  vivid  imagi¬ 
nation,  have  been  thought  to  detract  from  trustworthi¬ 
ness  while  adding  to  brilliancy. 
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MICHIGAN,  mish'i-gan:  state:  one  of  the  United 
States,  13th  in  order  of  admission  into  the  Union,  and 
thus  the  26th  of  the  states,  9th  in  amount  of  pop.  and 
wealth,  1st  in  manufacture  of  lumber,  salt,  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  iron  ore  and  copper,  4th  in  wheat  and  sheep,  8th 
in  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel;  by  census  of  1900, 
9th  in  wool  clip.  10th  in  wheat,  4th  buckwheat,  10th  in 
oats,  13th  in  barley,  and  18th  in  Indian  corn;  name  from 
Indian  words  mitchi  and  sawgyegan,  4  lake  country. 

Location  and  Area. — M.  has  a  situation,  in  its  two  parts 
(commonly  designated  as  its  southern  and  northern 
peninsulas),  peculiarly  within  the  waters  of  the  great 
lakes,  lat.  41°  45'— 48°  20'  n.,  long.  82°  25  —90°  34'  w. ; 
bounded  in  its  main  part  s.  by  Ind.,  e.  by  the  w.  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  Detroit  river,  Lake  St.  Clair,  St.  Clair  river, 
and  Lake  Huron ;  n.  by  the  upper  extremities  of  lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan,  and  w.  by  Lake  M. ;  and  in  its 
northern  part  shut  in  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  on 
the  n.,  St.  Mary’s  river  e.,  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  s. 
and  s.e.,  with  an  extended  s.w.  boundary  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  n.e.  part  of  Wis. :  greatest  length,  n.  tos.,  of  main 
part,  277  m.,  extreme  width  259  m. ;  length  of  northern 
part,  e.  to  w.,  318  m.,  width  30  to  164  m. — this  part  form¬ 
ing  about  two-fifths  of  the  state ;  area  of  both  parts 
58,915  sq.  m.  (37,705,600  acres) ;  elevation  of  main  part 
400  to  600  ft.  above  lake-level ;  of  northern  part  400  to 
1,100  ft.  above  Lake  Superior ;  coast-line  along  navigable 
lake  waters  over  1,600  m. ;  cap.  Lansing,  since  1847 ; 
early  cap.  Detroit,  of  terr.  from  1805,  of  state  1835-47. 
The  original  terr.  of  M.  organized  (1835)  as  a  state  was 
the  present  s.  part  only;  the  n.  part  was  added  at  ad¬ 
mission  of  state  (1837).  See  History . 

Topography. — The  two  parts  of  the  state  present  a 
striking  contrast  in  nearly  every  respect.  The  s.  and 
main  part  is  generally  level,  but  with  a  long  slope  up¬ 
ward  from  Lake  Michigan  to  a  water-shed,  the  line  of 
which  runs  n.  and  s.  in  the  e.  part  of  the  state ;  and  with 
a  short  slope  down  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  The 
shores  of  the  lakes,  on  both  the  e.  and  the  v.  sides,  are 
bold,  those  on  the  w.  especially,  often  forming  bluffs  and 
hills  100  to  300  ft.  high  ;  and  in  the  s.  occur  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  conical  hills,  50  to  200  ft.  high.  The  n. 
part  is  in  two  sections,  e.  and  w.  of  a  line  drawn  n.  and 
s.  through  Marquette.  The  e.  section  is  a  plateau  which 
has  a  long  slope  upward  from  its  s.  border  to  a  water¬ 
shed  near  its  n.  border,  and  thence  falls  rapidly  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.  There  are  many  lakes  and 
marshes  on  this  plateau,  and  a  general  covering  of  fine 
forests,  in  large  part  pine  and  other  soft  woods,  but  fre¬ 
quently  varied  by  groves  of  beech  and  sugar  maple. 
The  w.  section  of  the  northern  part  is  rugged,  and  to  a 
large  extent  hilly,  some  of  the  hills  rising  1,000  or  1,200 
ft.  In  the  extreme  n.w.  are  the  ranges  which  form  the 
richest  copper  region  known,  except  Chili.  The  central 
range  reaches  from  Keweenaw  Point  entirely  across  into 
Wis.,  and  on  eith-er  side  it  is  fianked  by  the  Porcupine 
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int.  range  and  the  s.  copper  range.  These  ranges  are 
well  clothed  with  timber,  mostly  sugar  maple,  with  very 
little  pine  or  other  soft  wood.  By  the  side  of  the  s. 
copper  range  lies  the  iron  range  of  Marquette  co.  The 
soil  of  the  northern  part  of  M.  is  generally  sterile ;  but 
in  the  southern  and  main  part,  the  depth  of  loam,  often 
mixed  with  gravel  or  clay,  secures  lands  of  remarkablo 
fertility.  The  number  of  lakes  and  lakelets  scattered 
through  all  parts  of  M.  is  over  5,000,  covering  712,8o4 
acres.  The  rivers  are  mostly  small,  but  their  number 
is  so  great  as  to  abundantly  water  all  parts  of  the  state. 
The  Saginaw,  Grand,  St.  Joseph,  and  some  others  are 
to  a  small  extent  navigable.  The  rivers  which  flow  into 
Lake  M.  are  the  St.  Joseph,  Kalamazoo,  Grand,  Muske¬ 
gon,  Manistee,  Grand  Traverse,  Manistique,  and  Esca- 
naba ;  into  Lake  Erie, the  Huron  and  Baisin  ;  into  Lako 
Huron,  the  Saginaw,  Au  Sable,  Thunder  Bay,  Cheboy¬ 
gan  ;  into  Lake  Superior,  the  Ontonagon  and  Tequame- 
non.  There  are  groups  of  islands  in  the  various  lako 
waters — e.g.,  the  Manitou,  Eox,  and  Beaver,  in  LakeM. ; 
the  Bois  Blanc,  Mackinaw,  and  Marquette,  in  the  n.  part 
of  Lake  Huron;  Sugar  and  Nebish  islands,  in  St.  Mary’s 
river,  and  Drummond’s  Island  at  its  mouth;  Grand 
Island  and  Isle  Koyale,  in  Lake  Superior.  Isle  Koyale, 
with  a  large  number  of  rocky  islets  clustered  about  it, 
forms  an  important  part  of  Keweenaw  co.,  55  m.  n.w.  from 
Keweenaw  Point,  and  within  15  m.  of  the  Canada  shore: 
length  n.e.  to  s.w.  45  m. ;  greatest  width  9  m. ;  area  225  sq. 
m.  It  is  well  clothed  with  timber,  and  rises,  at  points  of  a 
central  ridge,  to  700  ft.  The  rich  copper  range  of  the 
mainland  occurs  in  it.  and  there  are  many  relics  of  ancient 
mining,  such  as  stone  hammers  weighing  10  to  30  lbs.; 
copper  knives  and  other  tools  which  have  been  hardened 
by  Are;  excavations  extending  continuously  more  than 
two  m.;  underground  drains,  one  of  which  was  cut  60  ft. 
through  rock  and  covered  with  large  timbers;  and  many 
other  evidences  of  skill  in  mining,  following  the  deposits 
of  sheet-like  copper,  and  making  no  account  of  nuggets. 
On  the  s.  side,  where  a  stream  40  ft.  wide  has  cut  a  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  shore  rocks,  there  are  indications  of 
au  ancient  town,  on  an  elevated  slope  overlooking  the 
lake,  but  no  human  remains.  Copper  arrowheads  have 
been  found  on  this  island,  and  a  rude  wooden  bowl  3  ft. 
in  diameter.  Since  the  ancient  mines  were  abandoned, 
at  least  oue  generation  of  the  immense  trees  of  the  nat- 
iral  forest  has  grown  over  them.  In  all  parts  of  M. 
lakes  are  numerous,  varying  in  area  from  a  few  acres 
to  several  sq.  m.  The  marginal  waters  of  the  great 
lakes  contiguous  to  M.  afford  navigation  for  the  largest 
ships  and  steamers.  Navigation  around  the  falls  of  the 
St.  Mary’s,  giving  passage  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake 
Huron,  is  effected  by  means  of  the  St.  Mary’s  ship- 
canal,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  originally  opened  1855, 
with  two  locks,  each  70  ft.  wide  and  350  ft.  long  between 
gates,  and  canal  one  m.  long,  giving  passage  to  vessels 
drawing  not  over  11|  ft.;  the  whole  improvement 
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costing  $999,802.  The  St.  Mary’s  river,  connecting 
lakes  Superior  and  Huron  by  a  water-way  75  m.  long,  is 
properly  a  series  of  lakes  linked  together  by  narrow 
and  crooked  channels.  The  fall,  through  the  first  50  m. 
from  Lake  Superior,  is  20.5  ft.,  and  practically  it  begins 
15  m.  from  Lake  Superior,  at  the  falls  of  St.  Mary, 
where  18  ft.  of  descent  occur  in  about  one  m.,  while  for 
the  35  m.  beyond  2.3  ft.  of  fall  occur.  The  earliest  im¬ 
provement  by  canal  and  locks,  1852-55,  was  provided 
for  by  a  congressional  grant  of  750,000  acres  of  land, 
and  the  tonnage  through  the  canal  which  followed  was 
100,000  tons  the  first  year,  400,000  five  years  later, 
700,000  ten  years  later,  1,260,000  in  1875,  and  1,750,000 
in  1880,  at  which  time  the  pig-iron  production  of  the 
United  States  was  drawing  one-third  of  its  total  sup¬ 
ply  of  ore  through  this  channel,  from  the  Lake  Superior 
mines.  Before  1880  the  pressure  of  shipping  showed 
the  necessity  of  a  further  construction,  and  the  second 
canal  was  executed,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
remarkable  engineering  works  of  the  time,  having  a 
length  of  515  ft.,  width  80  ft.,  and  depth  of  water  over 
the  mitre  sill  17  ft.  This  was  opened  for  business 
1881,  Sep.  1;  and  meanwhile  extensive  improvements 
were  made  in  the  canal  above  the  new  lock,  and  at 
points  in  the  channel  below,  and  a  depth  of  water 
obtained  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  lock.  The  cost 
of  the  second  work  was  $2,000,000,  and  its  value  in 
saving  cost  of  iron-ore  transportation  was  $800,000  the 
first  year.  To  complete  needed  communication,  con¬ 
gress  1881,  Dec.  29,  called  on  the  war  dept,  for  a  report 
as  to  additional  works,  and  1882,  Jan.  14,  Gen.  Godfrey 
Weizel  made  this,  recommending  the  immediate  con¬ 
struction  of  another  lock,  the  improvement  of  Hay 
Lake  channel,  and  the  making  of  a  dry-dock  on  the 
canal,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,738,865  for  the  lock 
and  canal,  and  $2,659,115  for  Hay  Lake  channel.  The 
new  lock  was  constructed  on  the  site  of  that  of  1855, 
800  ft.  long,  100  ft.  wide,  with  21  ft.  of  water  over  the 
mitre  sill.  Hydraulic  machinery  operates  the  gates 
and  valves  of  the  locks,  and  a  movable  dam  has  been 
constructed  for  stopping  the  flow  of  water  through  the 
canal  or  locks  whenever  required  by  any  accident  to  the 
locks  or  the  banks  below. 

Climate. — In  a  state  covering  so  wide  a  range  of 
latitude,  climatic  conditions  necessarily  show  large 
variations.  The  mean  annual  temperature  varies  from 
40.4°  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  to  46.9°  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula.  The  mean  average  tem¬ 
perature  in  July  and  August  is  64.2°  in  the  first  named 
region,  and  71.6°  in  the  latter.  In  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  mean  average  varies  from  14.3°  to  23.5°. 
The  annual  rainfall  averages  28  inches.  Owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  lakes,  the  climate  of  the  southern 
peninsula  is  milder  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  the  same  latitude. 
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In  the  northern  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  many 
attractive  summer  resorts  have  developed  along  the 
lake  coast.  At  other  places  popular  resorts  have  built 
up  on  account  of  the  medicinal  value  of  mineral  springs, 
chief  among  these  being  Mount  Clemens;  while  the 
waters  of  four  mineral  springs  find  a  market. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — Along  the  lake  coasts  are  numer¬ 
ous  bays  and  inlets.  Keweenaw,  White  Fish  and  the 
Big  and  Little  Noquette  bays  are  the  principal  indenta¬ 
tions  on  the  north;  while  the  Grand  and  Little  Tra¬ 
verse,  Thunder  and  Saginaw  bays  indent  the  southern 
peninsula.  The  rivers  are  small,  short  and  shallow. 
The  most  important  are  the  Grand,  flowing  into  Lake 
Michigan;  and  the  Saginaw,  flowing  into  Lake  Huron; 
each  of  which  is  navigable  for  about  forty  miles. 
Among  the  other  rivers  may  be  mentioned  the  Au 
Sable,  Thunder  Bay,  and  Cheboygan,  flowing  into  Lake 
Huron ;  Ontonagon  and  Tequamenon  into  Lake  Su¬ 
perior;  and  the  St.  Joseph,  Kalamazoo,  and  Escanaba 
into  Lake  Michigan.  Lakes  abound  throughout  the 
state,  over  5,000  in  all,  and  no  less  than  175  are  in 
the  basin  of  the  Kalamazoo  river.  These  lakes  are 
valuable  sources  of  water  supply,  which  is  abundant 
throughout  the  state.  The  largest  lakes  are  Houghton, 
Mullets,  and  Burts,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lower 
Peninsula;  and  Manistique  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

Geology. — The  geology  of  the  state  represents  every 
series  known  from  the  oldest  strata  to  the  carbonifer¬ 
ous.  Primary  boulders  are  found  over  the  entire  sur¬ 
face,  the  northern  part  being  principally  of  primitive 
origin,  while  Secondary  deposits  cover  the  entire  south¬ 
ern  peninsula.  The  Upper  Peninsula  exhibits  Lower 
Silurian  sandstones,  limestones,  copper  and  iron  bear¬ 
ing  rocks,  corresponding  to  the  Huronian  system  of 
Canada.  The  Mineral  Range  of  Mountains  is  of  erup¬ 
tive  or  volcanic  rock,  with  older  strata  tilted  upon  its 
side.  Farther  eastward  are  the  long  belts  of  the  Lower 
Silurian,  curving  from  Green  Bay  through  the  St. 
Mary’s  Peninsula.  The  central  portion  of  the  southern 
peninsula  contains  coal  measures  and  rocks  of  the 
permo-Carboniferous  period.  The  coal-bearing  area  of 
about  5,000  square  miles  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Saginaw;  but  the  coal  is  for  the  most  part  of  inferior 
quality.  The  surface  of  the  state  is  largely  determined 
by  glacial  action,  being  covered  with  a  sheet  of  till,  in 
some  places  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness.  The 
rivers  are  upon  the  drift  surface. 

Minerals. — Michigan  possesses  vast  mineral  wealth, 
especially  in  the  copper  and  iron  mines  of  the  upper 
Peninsula.  The  Calumet  and  Hecla  and  other  famous 
copper  mines  are  on  Keweenaw  peninsula,  and  furnish 
a  quality  of  copper  nowhere  surpassed  and,  for  many 
purposes,  unequaled.  Up  to  about  1900  Michigan  had 
the  largest  copper  output  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
still  ranks  among  the  first  group  in  the  copper-produc- 
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ing  States,  having  a  yearly  output  of  almost  70,000 
tons.  In  iron  ore  M.  also  led  the  country  for  many 
years.  It  still  occupies  a  high  place,  having  an  annual 
production  worth  more  than  $20,000,000.  Some  gold 
is  found  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  silver  and  lead 
in  small  amounts.  Salt,  found  in  large  quantities  in 
the  Saginaw  Valley,  forms  the  chief  mineral  product 
of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  being  worth  more  than  $2,500,- 
000  a  year.  In  the  same  region  coal  mining  has  been 
developed,  chiefly  since  1898,  and  at  present  the  annual 
output  of  coal  can  be  depended  upon  to  average  $2,- 
000,000.  Brick,  tile,  and  other  clay  products  are  cheaply 
and  easily  made  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  while  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement  has  greatly  increased 
of  recent  years.  Building  stone,  including  marble  and 
other  ornamental  stone,  is  found  in  many  sections  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula.  Large  deposits  of  gypsum  are  found 
in  the  Lower  Peninsula,  near  Grand  Eapids;  glass  stone 
is  to  be  found  in  the  s.e.  portion  of  the  State,  and 
grindstones  are  quarried  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

Forests. — Its  abundant  forests  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  wealth  and  material  pros¬ 
perity  to  M.  Originally  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  the 
n.  section  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  were  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  conifers,  consisting  mainly  of  white 
pine.  Farther  s.  hard  woods  were  intermingled  in 
greater  proportion,  although  the  most  southern  part  was 
chiefly  prairie  land.  Besides  white  pine,  the  principal 
trees  include  basswood,  maple,  sassafras,  butternut,  wal¬ 
nut,  poplar,  hickory,  oak,  willow,  birch,  beech,  hemlock, 
witch-hazel,  tamarack,  cedar,  locust,  dogwood  and  ash. 
Including  stump  land,  the  total  forest  area  of  the  State 
is  estimated  at  almost  two-thirds  of  its  total  area.  Un¬ 
til  after  1860  the  production  of  lumber  was  relatively 
small,  but  by  1870  M.  had  gained  first  place  as  a  lum¬ 
ber  State,  and  this  position  it  continued  to  hold  until 
1900,  when  the  partial  exhaustion  of  her  resources 
caused  her  to  fall  slightly  behind  Wisconsin.  M.  is  still 
one  of  the  most  important  lumber  States  in  the  Union. 

Agriculture. — This  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  industry 
in  M.,  as  well  as  the  most  lucrative,  about  one-third  of 
the  industrial  population  being  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  while  farm  lands,  approximately  seven-tenths 
of  which  are  improved,  cover  about  one-half  the  entire 
area  of  the  State.  Most  of  the  farming  is  in  the  Lower 
Peninsula.  Cereals  constitute  the  most  important  farm 
crops,  corn  being  the  leading  crop,  followed  by  wheat 
and  oats,  while  hay  and  forage  yield  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  total  value  of  farm  crops.  Vegetables  are  raised 
in  large  quantities,  the  State ’s  production  of  beans, 
peas,  celery,  chicory,  peppermint,  potatoes,  and  sugar 
beets  being  particularly  notable.  Fruit  culture  is  yearly 
assuming  added  importance,  apples  and  peaches  being 
the  principal  orchard  products,  although  pears,  plums, 
and  grapes  are  produced  in  great  profusion.  M.  is 
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particularly  noted  for  its  output  of  small  fruits.  The 
live  stock  interests  are  extensive  and  constantly  in¬ 
creasing.  Horses  and  dairy  cows  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  animals,  although  there  are  very  large  numbers 
of  other  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  In  its  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  butter  and  eggs,  and  wool  M.  ranks  among 
the  foremost  of  the  States. 

Manufactures. — There  are  nearly  5,000  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments  in  the  State,  producing  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  value  of  approximately  $500,000,000  a  year. 
The  industrial  development  of  M.  has  been  marked  by 
a  steady  diversification  of  its  manufactures.  For  some 
time  the  only  industry  of  importance  was  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  lumber  and  timber  products,  and  this  still  re¬ 
tains  its  high  stand,  although,  with  the  decline  in  lum¬ 
bering,  there  has  been  some  falling  off  in  the  value  of 
crude  lumber  products.  However,  the  more  intricate 
and  specialized  industries  continue  to  develop.  At 
present  the  most  important  industries  are  lumber  and 
timber  products,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
flour  and  grist-mill  products,  smelting  and  refining  cop¬ 
per,  carriages  and  wagons,  furniture,  lumber,  planing- 
mill  products,  including  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  and 
steam  railroad  cars.  Iron  and  steel  and  other  metals, 
chemicals,  and  leather  products  are  also  notable.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  to  localize  the  manufactures  in  the 
s.  half  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  Detroit  being  the  largest 
manufacturing  centre,  and  leading  conspicuously  in  its 
output  of  stoves,  pharmaceutical  chemicals,  and  tobacco. 
Grand  Rapids  is  notable  as  one  of  the  great  furniture 
centres  of  the  world;  Battle  Creek  is  celebrated  for  its 
breakfast  foods;  ship-building  is  carried  on  at  Port 
Huron,  Detroit,  and  Wyandotte;  and  there  are  impor¬ 
tant  silk  interests  at  Belding. 

Commerce  and  Transportation. — M.  has  four  ports  of 
entry,  Detroit,  Port  Huron,  Grand  Haven,  and  Mar¬ 
quette.  Its  proximity  to  Canada  would  make  these  im¬ 
portant  centres  of  foreign  trade  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  but  the  present  tariff  keeps  the  volume  of  trade 
down,  the  annual  imports  amounting  to  much  less  than 
$10,000,000,  while  the  exports  are  scarcely  $30,000,000. 
However,  internal  and  interstate  commerce  is  of  vast 
and  growing  importance,  especially  traffic  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  improve¬ 
ments  to  navigation  within  the  last  decade,  especially 
by  the  construction  of  ship  canals  at  the  falls  of  the 
St.  Mary’s  river,  across  the  shallows  at  the  head  of 
Lake  St.  Clair,  and  across  the  Keweenaw  peninsula.  The 
most  important  items  in  the  lake  traffic  are  iron  ore, 
grain,  flour,  and  coal.  The  annual  arrivals  and  clear¬ 
ings  of  vessels  at  Detroit  aggregate  5,000,000  tons. 

There  are  about  9,000  miles  of  track  in  M.,  besides 
a  rapidly  extending  electric  street  railway  system,  in¬ 
cluding  both  local  and  interurban  lines,  which  includes 
altogether  about  1,500  miles  of  track. 
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Finance  and  Banking. — The  total  assessed  valuation 
of  property,  both  realty  and  personal,  amounts  to  $1,- 
687,155,697,  the  tax  rate  being  $2.72  per  $1,000.  There 
is  no  bonded  debt.  There  are  about  300  State  banks, 
almost  100  national  banks,  and  a  very  few  savings  so¬ 
cieties  and  loan  and  trust  companies.  Ann  Arbor,  Grand 
Rapids,  Detroit,  and  Kalamazoo  all  conduct  clearing¬ 
house  businesses. 

Education. — M.  spends  nearly  $13,000,000  a  year  in 
the  maintenance  of  its  public  schools,  there  being  about 
525,000  pupils  enrolled  with  about  17,500  teachers. 
Besides  its  normal  schools,  the  State  maintains  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  M.  at  Ann  Arbor,  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Lansing,  and  College  of  Mines  at  Houghton.  There 
are  also  about  450  private  schools  and  about  10  private 
colleges  in  the  State.  Aside  from  the  State  library  at 
Lansing  and  the  University  library  at  Ann  Arbor,  there 
are  large  public  libraries  at  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  and 
many  other  cities.  The  press  is  well  developed,  there 
being  well  over  800  newspapers  and  periodicals  issued. 

Religion. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  de¬ 
nomination  in  M.,  being  followed  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Congrega- 
tionalist,  and  Protestant  Episcopal.  The  German  Re¬ 
formed,  United  Brethren,  and  Disciples  of  Christ,  and 
Adventists  also  have  considerable  representations. 

Charities  and  Corrections. — The  most  important  char¬ 
itable  institutions  maintained  by  the  State  include  in¬ 
sane  hospitals  at  Kalamazoo,  Pontiac,  Traverse  City, 
Newberry,  and  Ionia,  the  last  named  being  for  the 
criminal  insane;  a  home  for  feeble-minded  and  epilep¬ 
tic  at  Lapeer;  a  soldiers’  home  at  Grand  Rapids;  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Flint;  a  school  for 
the  blind  and  an  industrial  school  for  boys  at  Lan¬ 
sing,  an  industrial  home  for  girls  at  Adrian ;  and 
a  school  for  neglected  and  dependent  children  at  Cold- 
water,  the  last  named  being  the  first  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  The  State  corrective  institutions 
include  State  prisons  at  Jackson  and  Marquette  and  a 
reformatory  at  Ionia. 

History. — French  explorers  first  visited  the  site  of 
Detroit  1610,  and  the  falls  of  St.  Mary  1641.  Marquette 
made  the  first  settlement  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  1668; 
Fort  Mackinac  was  settled  1671;  and  1701  Detroit  was 
founded,  and,  in  presence  of  Indian  chiefs  of  the  north¬ 
west,  formal  possession  was  taken  for  Louis  XIV.  of 
all  territory  from  the  lakes  to  the  South  Sea,  and  a 
cedar  post  erected  to  mark  the  event.  Wolfe’s  victory 
at  Quebec  1759,  Sept.  13-18,  led  to  surrender  of  Detroit 
and  other  n.w.  posts  1760.  French  rule  finally  yielded 
to  British  1763,  and  Pontiac’s  conspiracy  and  extermi¬ 
nating  war  followed  this  change.  Nominal  American 
possession  began  1783,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
but  was  not  actual  until  1796,  when  Detroit  was  first 
occupied  by  an  American  force,  M.  having  been  from 
1787  part  of  tlie  n.w.  terr.,  of  which  Gen.  St.  Clair 
was  the  first  gov.  From  1802  it  was  a  part  of  Indiana 
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terr.  (cap.  at  Vincennes)  ;  1805  the  terr.  of  M.  was 
created,  with  Hull  as  gov.,  who,  as  American  com¬ 
mander  in  the  war  of  1812,  surrendered  it  to  British 
control  1812,  Aug.  16.  Col.  McArthur  recovered  pos¬ 
session  1813,  Sept.  29,  and  Col.  Lewis  Cass  was  made 
gov.  for  a  period  of  extraordinary  service,  1813-31,  in 
dealing  with  Indians,  securing  surveys,  opening  roads, 
and  preparing  the  foundations  of  a  state.  Govt,  sur¬ 
veyors  to  locate  bounty  lands  for  soldiers  in  the  war 
of  1812  reported  against  M.  lands  as  swampy  and 
sterile,  and  turned  immigration  away.  In  1817  Chippe- 
was  and  Wyandottes  ceded  4,000,000  acres  of  what  is 
now  in  n.  O.  and  Ind.  and  s.  M.,  giving  M.  settlements 
their  first  connection  with  those  of  O.  and  Ind.  On 
the  admission  of  Ill.  into  the  Union,  1818,  all  the  terr. 
lying  n.  of  that  state  and  Ind.  was  annexed  to  the  terr. 
of  M.,  and  1819  congress  authorized  this  enlarged  terr. 
to  elect  one  delegate  to  Washington,  with  the  right  to 
speak,  but  not  to  vote.  The  Chippevvas,  1819,  ceded  by 
treaty  of  Saginaw  6,000  acres  of  land;  1821,  by  treaty  of 
Chicago,  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Pottawattamie  tribes 
ceded  the  land  next  w.  of  the  Saginaw  cession  and  s. 
of  Grand  river,  and  1823  the  Delawares  gave  up  all 
that  in  the  valley  of  the  Muskingum.  1820,  May  6, 
Cass  and  Schoolcraft  set  off  at  head  of  an  exploring 
party,  which  made  a  journey  of  5,000  m.  in  the  n.  w., 
as  far  as  upper  Red  Cedar  Lake.  In  1823  Congress 
gave  M.  terr.  the  privilege  of  a  legislative  council  of  9 
appointed  by  the  pres,  out  of  18  elected  by  the  people; 
1834  a  census  showed  a  pop.  (87,278)  entitled  to  form 
a  state;  1835,  Jan., .  legislative  council  authorized  a 
convention  to  form  a  constitution;  this  body  was 
elected  Apr.,  and  met  at  Detroit  May;  and  Oct.  the 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  state  officers  and  legisla¬ 
ture  elected.  Congress  refused  application  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Union,  except  on  conditions  which  a 
convention  in  M.,  1836,  Sept.  2,  refused  to  submit  to,  a 
dispute  existing  as  to  the  right  of  M.  to  extend  to  a  line 
drawn  due  e.  from  the  s.  point  of  Lake  M.,  and  congress 
asking  M.  to  yield  the  Toledo  strip  n.  of  this  line,  and 
take  instead  of  it  the  present  Upper  Peninsula.  A  self- 
originated  Jackson  party  convention  assumed  to  accept 
this  1836,  Dec.  6,  and  congress  recognized  this  action 
and  admitted  the  state  1837,  Jan.  26,  on  the  same  day 
as  Arkansas.  A  new  constitution  in  1850  was  the 
final  basis  on  which  has  been  erected  during  40  years 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  great  examples  of 
state  growth  ever  known.  In  the  war  of  1860-64,  with 
a  pop.,  1,864,  of  805,379,  M.  had  sent  90,747  men  to  the 
field,  and  the  state,  counties,  cities,  and  towns  had 
paid  for  war  purposes  $16,548,993,  besides  both  state 
and  private  benefactions  to  disabled  soldiers. 

The  state  had  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor  in  1855; 
but  in  1876  the  prohibition  law  was  repealed,  and  a 
license  tax  substituted,  which  has  since  been  raised  to 
a  high  figure.  In  1881  the  United  States  ship  canal 
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around  St.  Mary’s  Falls  was  completed,  paving  the 
way  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  mining  resources 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  In  1889  the  Australian  bal¬ 
lot  was  adopted.  The  question  of  a  general  revision 
of  the  State  constitution  was  voted  on  in  1892,  and 
again  in  1898;  but  on  both  occasions  failed  to  secure 
the  required  vote.  Many  amendments  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  have,  however,  been  adopted  from  time  to  time. 
In  recent  years  the  most  important  legislation  has  been 
that  dealing  with  taxation,  especially  of  corporations. 
In  politics  Michigan  was  Democratic  with  the  exception 
of  two  elections  until  1854;  and  it  has  been  Republican 
since,  with  but  three  exceptions — in  1882  and  1883 
fusion  Democratic-Greenback  tickets,  and  in  1890  the 
Democratic  party  was  successful.  Among  the  leading 
Michigan  men  in  public  life  may  be  noted: — Lewis  Cass, 
who  after  his  long  service  as  governor  of  the  territory, 
filled  positions  in  the  cabinets  of  two  Presidents,  was 
senator  for  two  terms  (1845-57)  and  a  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States;  Zachariah  Chandler, 
senator  for  three  terms  (1857-75),  and  secretary  of  the 
interior;  James  V.  Campbell,  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  1858  until  his  death  in  1890;  and  Thomas 
M.  Cooley,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  1864  to 
1885,  and  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  The  state  has  voted  for  pres,  and  vice-pres. : 
1837,  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Richard  M.  Johnson,  3; 
1840,  William  Henry  Harrison  and  John  Tyler;  1844, 
James  Iv.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas,  5;  1848,  Lewis 
Cass  and  William  0.  Butler;  1852,  Franklin  Pierce  and 
William  R.  King,  6;  1856,  James  Buchanan  and  John  C. 
Breckinridge;  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin;  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson, 
8;  1868,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Schuyler  Colfax;  1872, 
.Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Henry  Wilson,  11  ;  1876,  Ruther¬ 
ford  B.  Hayes  and  William  A.  Wheeler;  1880,  James  A. 
Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Arthur;  1884,  James  G.  Blaine 
and  John  A.  Logan,  13;  1888,  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
Levi  P.  Morton,  13;  1892,  Grover  Cleveland,  5,  and 
Benjamin  Harrison,  9,  total  14;  1896,  William  McKinley 
and  Garret  A.  Hobart,  14;  1900,  William  McKinley  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt;  1904  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
C.  W.  Fairbanks;  1908,  W.  H.  Taft  and  J.  S.  Sherman. 

Population. — In  1810  the  population  of  Michigan 
was  4,762;  (1830)  31,639;  (1840)  212,267;  (1850) 

397,654;  (1890)  2,093,890;  (1900)  2,420,982;  (1910) 
2,810,173.  The  principal  cities  are  Detroit,  465,766; 
Grand  Rapids,  112,571;  Saginaw,  50,510;  Bay  City, 
45,166;  Jackson,  31,433;  Kalamazoo,  39,437;  Muskegon, 
24,062;  Port  Huron,  18,863;  Battle  Creek,  25,267; 
Lansing,  31,229;  and  Ann  Arbor,  14,817.  Other  cities 
of  importance  are  Manistee,  Ishpeming,  Hint,  Menom¬ 
onee,  West  Bay  City,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  Marquette. 

Bibliography. — Coolev,  ‘  Michigan :  A  History  of  Gov¬ 
ernments’  (1885);  Farmer,  ‘The  History  of  Detroit 
and  Michigan’  (1889);  Lamman,  ‘History  of  Michi- 
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gan,  Civil  and  Topographical’  (1839);  McLaughlin, 
‘History  of  Higher  Education  in  Michigan’  (1891); 
Sheldon,  ‘The  Early  History  of  Michigan’  (1856). 

MICHTGAN,  Lake:  one  of  the  five  great  fresh- water 
lakes,  the  only  one  wholly  in  the  United  States:  having 
Mich,  on  the  n.  and  e.,  Wis.  and  Ill.  on  the  w.,  and  lnd. 
on  the  s. ;  345  m.  extreme  length,  84  m.  extreme  breadth ; 
average  breadth  70  m. ;  22,400  sq.  m. ;  mean  depth,  1,000 
ft.  It  is  of  about  the  same  area  as  Lake  Huron,  and 
surpassed  only  by  Lake  Superior.  It  is  578  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  has  been  found  by  accurate  observations 
to  have  a  lunar  tidal  wave  of  three  inches.  It  is  the 
outlet  of  numerous  rivers,  and  is  connected,  near  its  s. 
extremity,  by  a  canal,  and  sometimes  by  flooded  rivers, 
with  the  Mississippi,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  its 
ancient  outlet.  At  its  n.e.  extremity  it  communicates 
with  Lake  Huron  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  4 
m.  wide  at  the  narrowest  part.  It  has  two  large  bays, 
Green  Bay  (100  m.  long),  and  Grand  Traverse  Bay  (30 

m.  long)  ;  the  largest  islands  are  Beaver  Island,  in  the 

n.  part  (50  m.  long)  and  Fox  Islands,  in  the  n.e.  Its 
principal  harbors  are  those  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
Grand  Haven.  It  forms,  with  the  lower  lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence,  a  natural  outlet  for  one  of  the  richest 
grain-growing  regions  in  the  world. 

MICHIGAN,  University  of:  founded  1837,  Mar.  18, 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.,  on  land  granted  by 
congress,  1826,  to  the  territory  of  Mich.  It  was  opened 
for  students  1842,  Sep.  20.  It  is  part  of  the  state  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  instruction;  its  purpose  being  to  complete 
the  course  of  instruction  begun  in  the  public  schools,  by 
giving  a  liberal  education  in  the  sciences,  arts,  and  lit¬ 
erature.  It  is  supported  by  the  state,  and  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  both  sexes  free  of  charge,  except  a  small  ma¬ 
triculation  fee,  and  $15  annually.  While  primarily  in¬ 
tended  for  students  from  Mich.,  admission  is  granted  to 
others,  at  a  slight  advance  in  the  matriculation  fee. 
The  university  has  seven  departments:  literature,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  the  arts;  engineering;  medicine  and  surgery, 
organized  1850;  law,  organized  1859;  school  of  phar¬ 
macy;  the  homeopathic  medical  college;  and  the  college 
of  dental  surgery.  Selected  studies  also  may  be  pursued 
for  any  period  not  less  than  one  term;  while  any  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  university,  or  of  any  other  collegiate  institu¬ 
tion,  may  pursue  a  post-graduate  course  for  advanced 
study  in  any  department,  whether  for  a  second  degree 
or  not.  The  degrees  conferred  are,  on  the  completion  of 
the  classical  course,  b.a.;  of  the  scientific,  B.s. ;  Latin 
and  scientific,  pii.b.  ;  Greek  and  scientific,  ph.b.  ;  civil 
engineering,  C.E. ;  mining  engineering,  m.e.  Degrees 
are  conferred  also  on  the  completion  of  the  regular 
2-vears’  course  in  law,  in  medicine,  in  analytical  chem¬ 
istry,  and  in  pharmacy.  The  management  of  each  de¬ 
partment  and  school  is  vested  in  its  own  faculty;  while 
all  the  faculties  together,  numbering  about  50  pro- 
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fessors  and  assistants,  exclusive  of  a  considerable 
number  of  lecturers  and  assistants,  constitute  the  uni¬ 
versity  senate,  which  considers  question  of  common  in¬ 
terest  to  them  all.  The  libraries  of  the  university,  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  students,  aggregate  about  67,000  vols., 
divided  among  the  university  library,  the  medical,  the 
law,  the  libraries  of  two  literary  societies,  and  that  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  connected  with  the  institution.  The  as¬ 
tronomical  observatory  contains  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  meridian  circles  of  its  kind  in  the  country;  the  col¬ 
limators  for  the  same;  a  sidereal  clock,  made  by  Tiede, 
of  Berlin;  the  library  of  the  observatory,  and  the 
smaller  instruments,  among  which  is  a  chronograph 
with  Bond’s  isodynamic  escapement,  for  recording  ob¬ 
servations  by  the  electro-magnetic  method.  The  build¬ 
ing  consists  of  a  main  part,  with  2  vings,  and  a  mov¬ 
able  dome;  in  the  dome  is  mounted  a  large  refracting 
telescope,  with  object-glass  13  in.  in  diameter,  by  Henry 
Fitz,  of  New  York.  The  observatory  was  the  gift  of 
the  people  of  Detroit,  and  was  opened  1854.  The  uni¬ 
versity  museum  is  in  a  recently  erected  fire-proof  build¬ 
ing  127  ft.  long  by  47  ft.  wide.  The  collections  in  the 
various  cabinets  are  full  and  valuable,  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  The  geological  cabinet  contains 
about  45,000  specimens,  including  a  very  valuable  and 
complete  series  of  lithological  and  paleontological  speci¬ 
mens;  the  zoological  has  about  120,000  specimens,  includ¬ 
ing  a  complete  series  of  the  birds  that  visit  Mich.,  and 
nearly  complete  series  of  the  mammals  of  the  state,  and  of 
the  reptiles  found  e.  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  besides  full  collec¬ 
tions  of  mollusca,  fishes,  and  radiata;  the  botanical  has 
about  75,000  specimens,  of  which  about  10,000  are  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  plants  of  the  state,  besides  a  rare  collection 
of  Alaskan  flora.  In  the  mineralogical  cabinet,  besides 
an  excellent  collection  of  the  minerals  of  the  state,  there 
is  also  one  of  about  6,000  European  specimens  purchased 
from  the  late  Baron  Lederer.  In  the  department  of  his¬ 
tory  and  fine  arts  there  are  collections  of  casts  of  the 
most  important  ancient  busts  and  statues ;  of  foreign 
engravings  and  photographic  views;  historical  medal¬ 
lions,  and  copies  of  modern  statues,  busts,  and  reliefs 
by  the  great  masters.  The  archeological  cabinet  has  an 
interesting  collection  of  relics  of  Indian  and  South  Pa¬ 
cific  islanders’  instruments  and  utensils  of  domestic  use. 
The  anatomical  museum  is  well  furnished,  and  together 
with  the  clinical  lectures  enjoyed  by  the  students  makes 
the  medical  department  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
equipped  in  the  country.  Besides  the  observatory  and 
museum,  there  are  on  the  university  grounds,  embracing 
44%  acres,  a  central  building  called  University  Hall, 
for  the  department  of  literature,  science,  and  art;  sev¬ 
eral  buildings  for  those  of  law  and  medicine;  a  chemical 
laboratory;  and  the  residences  of  the  president  and  pro¬ 
fessors.  University  Hall  is  347  ft.  front,  140  ft.  deep 
in  the  centre,  and  40  ft.  on  the  wings.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  dome  140  ft.  high  from  the  ground.  In  the  front 
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of  the  second  story  it  has  a  handsome  and  well-arranged 
audience-room  with  seating  capacity  of  3,000.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  «ale  of  the  original  university  lands 
constitute  a  fund  of  about  $543,000,  held  in  trust  by  the 
state,  and  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent. 
A  board  of  regents  has  the  control  of  the  university. 
These  are  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  state, 
and  serve  for  a  term  of  8  years.  Elections  are  held  bi¬ 
ennially  for  2  regents,  2  retiring  every  2  years.  The 
president  of  the  university  is  ex  officio  a  member  and 
president  of  the  board  of  regents,  by  whom  he  is  chosen 
for  his  office.  Previous  to  1852  the  university  had  no 
president.  Since  then  it  has  had  four,  including  the 
present  incumbent,  James  B.  Angell,  ll.d.,  who  has  held 
the  office  since  1871,  though  absent  1880-1,  when  he  was 
U.  S.  minister  to  China  and  chairman  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  that  country.  In 
1905-6  the  univ.  had  300  professors  and  instructors, 
194,672  vols.  in  the  libraries;  scientific  apparatus  and 
library  valued  at  $1,000,000;  grounds  and  buildings  val. 
at  $1,500,000;  total  income  about  $800,000;  students  in 
all  depts.,  4,571,  of  whom  1,566  were  in  the  collegiate 
department  and  813  in  the  summer  session. 

MICHIGAN  CITY :  city  in  Laporte  county,  Ind.,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  Chicago,  I.  &  L.,  the  Michi¬ 
gan  C.,  and  the  Lake  E.  &  W.  railroads;  about  40  miles 
east  of  Chicago.  The  place  was  visited  frequently  in 
the  18th  century  by  missionaries,  explorers,  and  traders, 
but  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1833. 
The  incorporation  was  maue  in  1837.  It  has  excellent 
transportation  facilities  which  contribute  to  its  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  growth.  Its  chief  manufactures 
are  hosiery,  knit  underwear,  chairs,  lumber,  railroad 
cars,  and  furniture.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  iron  ore, 
salt,  lumber,  and  farm  products.  It  has  the  Northern 
Indiana  State  Prison,  a  United  States  life-saving  sta¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  lake  front  a  park.  Its  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  are  a  high  school,  public  and  parish  schools, 
and  a  public  library.  The  city  is  governed  under  a 
charter  of  1867,  since  amended,  which  provides  for  a 
mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  common  council.  The 
administrative  officials  are  elected  by  the  council  or  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  mayor  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
council.  The  waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  bv 
the  city.  Pop.  14,850;  (1910)  19,027. 

MICHIGAN  COLLEGE  OF  MINES,  at  Houghton,  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  was  founded  in  1885  and  opened 
in  1886.  The  school  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  min¬ 
ing  region  of  the  state,  thus  giving  the  students  excep¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  observation  and  study.  Prac¬ 
tical  work  in  mine  surveying  and  mining  is  carried  on 
for  five  weeks,  45  hours  each  week.  The  first  two  weeks 
are  devoted  to  surveying  and  mapping  a  mine  in  the 
‘copper  country  *  or  in  the  iron  mining  district;  the 
last  three  weeks  are  given  to  the  examination  of  mining 
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methods,  and  to  making  sketches  of  mines  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  The  courses  of  study  lead  to  the  degrees  of  bach¬ 
elor  of  science  and  engineer  of  mines.  The  school  is  well 
equipped  with  all  necessary  apparatus.  The  metallurgi¬ 
cal  and  assay  laboratory  is  a  brick  building;  and  the  ore- 
dressing  building,  or  stamp  mill,  is  a  wooden  building. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
chartered  in  1855,  and  opened  in  1857,  situated  at  Lan¬ 
sing.  It  was  the  first  institution  for  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  established  in  the  United  States.  The  Michigan 
State  constitution  provided  that  ‘  The  legislature  shall 
as  soon  as  practicable  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  school.’  In  1850  the  legislature  peti¬ 
tioned  congress  for  a  grant  of  land  for  an  agricultural 
college  within  the  state,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to 
this  petition.  In  1855,  however,  the  legislature  appro¬ 
priated  land  and  money  for  such  a  college,  and  located 
it  on  a  farm  of  684  acres.  From  that  time  until  1862 
the  college  was  supported  by  state  appropriations;  and 
in  that  year  received  control  of  the  Federal  land  grant. 
The  courses  offered  in  the  college  include  the  full  four 
years’  courses  in  agriculture,  mechanical  engineering, 
and  domestic  science,  and  short  courses  (varying  from 
four  to  twelve  weeks)  in  chemistry,  beet  sugar  produc¬ 
tion,  cheese  making,  dairy  husbandry,  creamery  manage¬ 
ment,  live-stock  husbandry,  and  fruit  culture;  graduate 
work  is  also  provided  for.  The  college  organizes  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institutes  throughout  the  state,  which  are  under  the 
supervision  of  members  of  the  faculty.  The  experiment 
station  is  also  connected  with  the  college,  and  receives 
a  separate  Federal  appropriation  of  $15,000  annually. 
Women  are  admitted  to  all  courses,  but  form  a  small 
proportion  of  the  graduates.  The  farm  consists  of  684 
acres,  and  the  buildings  are  valued  at  over  $440,000. 
The  library  contains  25,000  volumes.  Students  number 
over  800  and  the  faculty  60. 

MICHILIMACK'INAC :  see  Mackinaw. 

MICHIPICOTEN,  mish-e-pe-lco'ten:  a  bay  in  the 
western  part  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  in  Canada. 
It  is  an  arm  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  northeast  shore; 
about  100  miles  north  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  bay  is  Michipicoten  Island. 

MICHOACAN,  me-cho-d-kdn' ,  or  Mechoacan,  md-cho- 
d-kdn' :  one  of  the  states  of  Mexico,  extending  from  18° 
to  21°  n.  lat.  on  the  Pacific;  22,874  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  states  of  Guanajuato  and  Jalisco, 
on  the  east  by  Mexico,  on  the  south  by  Guerro  and  the 
Pacific,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific.  Colima  and  Jalisco. 
Area,  22,874  sq.  m.  (Two  railroad  lines  cover  the  state.) 
The  soil  is  fertile;  the  principal  crops  are  sugar, 
tobacco,  vanilla,  wheat,  rice  and  tropical  fruits.  A  large 
portion  of  the  territory  is  mountainous,  and  there 
are  several  volcanoes,  of  which  Jorullo  is  most 
noted.  The  highest  altitude  in  the  state  is  about 
17,000  feet.  There  are  11  lakes,  the  largest  of  which, 
Chapala,  is  about  60  miles  long  by  20  miles  wiv1^- 
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The  principal  rivers  are  theLerma  and  the  Mescala,  but’ 
there  are  many  mountain  streams  by  which  the  valleys 
are  abundantly  watered.  Buceria  and  Maratua  are  the 
sea-ports.  The  climate  ranges  from  the  extremes  of 
heat  on  the  coast  to  cold  on  the  mountains,  and  except 
in  parts  of  the  low  land  is  quite  healthful.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  various  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  etc.,  amount  to  over  $1,000,000  per  year,  and  litho¬ 
graphic  stone  and  marble  are  quarried  in  considerable 
quantities.  Domestic  animals  are  reared  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  and  fish  abound  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Among 
the  manufactures  are  shawls,  blankets,  and  silver-ware. 
Coffee,  indigo,  silk,  and  various  dye-woods  are  exported. 
The  cap.  is  Morelia.  There  are  a  large  number  of  schools 
and  a  state  college.  Pop.  (1900)  935,849. 

MICIP'SA:  see  Jugurtha. 

MICKLE,  a.  mik'l  [AS.  micel ;  Icel.  mikill;  Goth. 
mikils ;  Scot,  meikle  or  muckle ,  much,  great]:  in  OE., 
much;  great. 

MICO,  n.  rrii'ko  [Sp.  mico ] :  a  small  S.  Amer.  monkey. 

MICRASTER,  n.  mi-krds'ter  [Gr.  mikros ,  small;  astron , 
a  star] :  in  geol. ,  a  genus  of  sea-urchins  abounding  in  the 
Chalk,  and  so  termed  from  the  star-like  arrangement  of 
its  small  or  incomplete  ambulacral  furrows. 

MICRO,  mi'kro  [Gr.  mikros,  small] :  a  prefix  in  scien¬ 
tific  words  signifying  ‘  smallness’ :  among  electricians, 
and  on  the  C.  G.  S.  system,  division  by  a  million. 

MICROBES,  n.  plu.  mi'krdbz  [Gr.  mikros,  small;  bios, 
life] :  minute  organisms  found  in  the  blood  of  animals 
suffering  from  splenic  fever,  as  its  producing  cause;  a 
general  term  for  any  very  minute  organisms  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Bacteria,  comprising  micrococcus,  etc. :  see  Bac¬ 
terium:  Germ  Theory:  Koch,  Robert:  Pasteur, 
Louis. 

MICROCEPHALOUS,  a.  mi'krd-sZfd-lus  [Gr.  mikros, 
small;  kephdle,  head]:  having  a  small  or  imperfectly 
developed  head  or  cranium.  Microcephal'ic,  a.  -se- 
fdl'ik,  term  applied  to  skulls  having  a  capacity  below 
1,350  cubic  centimetres. 

MICROCHRONOM'ETER:  see  Micronometer. 

MICROCOCCUS,  n.  mi'kro-kdk'tLS  [Gr.  mikros ,  small; 
kokkos,  a  kernel]:  any  minute  form  or  organism  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  life;  a  genus  of  the  Bacteria,  the  basis  of 
all  yeast  formations,  and  a  source  of  fermentation. 

MICROCOSM,  n.  mi'kro-kozm  [Gr.  mikros ,  small;  kos- 
mos,  the  world] :  the  little  world,  applied  to  man  as  the 
cosmos  in  miniature,  or  as  supposed  to  be  an  epitome 
of  the  universe  or  great  world,  which  was  called  the 
macrocosm  (great  world).  Mi'crocos'mic,  a.  -koz'mik,  or 
MTcrocos'mical,  a.  - koz'mi-k&l ,  pertaining  to  the  micro¬ 
cosm. — The  belief,  current  in  ancient  times,  that  the 
world  or  cosmos  was  animated,  or  had  a  soul  (see  An- 
ima  Mtjndi),  led  to  the  notion  that  the  parts  and  mem- 
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bers  of  organic  beings  must  have  their  counterparts  in 
the  members  of  the  cosmos.  Thus,  in  a  hymn  ascribed 
to  Orpheus,  the  sun  and  moon  are  as  the  eyes  of  the 
animating  godhead,  the  earth  and  its  mountains  as  his 
body,  the  ether  is  as  his  intellect,  the  sky  as  his  wings. 
The  natural  philosophers  of  the  16th  c. — Paracelsus  at 
their  head — took  up  this  notion  anew,  modified  it,  and 
considered  the  world  as  a  human  organism  on  the  large 
scale,  and  man  as  a  world,  or  cosmos,  in  miniature. 
With  this  was  associated  the  belief  that  the  vital  move¬ 
ments  of  the  microcosm  exactly  correspond  to  those 
of  the  macrocosm,  and  represented  them,  as  it  were,  in 
copy;  and  this  led  naturally  to  the  further  assumption 
that  the  movements  of  the  stars  must  exercise  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  temperament  and  fortunes  of  men :  see 
Astrology. 

MICROCOS'MIC  SALT :  sodium  ammonium  hydro¬ 
gen  phosphate,  which  crystallizes  with  4  equivalents  of 
water,  its  formula  being  Na.NH4.  H.P04-|-4Aq.  It  is 
prepared  by  mixing  a  hot  solution  of  6  parts  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  soda  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  1  part  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  when  the  M.  S.  crystallizes  in  large 
transparent  prisms,  while  common  salt  remains  in  solu¬ 
tion.  On  the  application  of  heat,  it  first  loses  its  water 
of  crystallization,  and  then  its  oxide  of  ammonium  and 
basic  water,  so  that  only  metaphosphate  of  soda  re¬ 
mains,  which,  from  its  ready  fusibility  into  a  colorless 
glass,  is  valuable  as  a  flux  in  blow-pipe  experiments: 
see  Blow-pipe.  This  salt  was  obtained  originally  from 
decomposed  urine,  whence  its  name,  alluding  to  man,  the 
4  microcosmos.’ 

M1CROCOUSTIC,  a.  mi-kro-kow'stik  [prefix  micro.; 
Eng.  acoustic]  :  serving  to  increase  small  or  indistinct 
sounds;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  microcoustic :  N.  an  aural 
instrument  for  collecting  sounds  for  the  partially  deaf ; 
an  auricle  or  speaking-trumpet. 

MTCROCRITH,  n.  mi  kro-krith  [prefix  micro-;  Eng. 
crith] :  in  chem.,  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

MICROFARAD,  n.  mi-kro-fdr'dd  [prefix  micro-;  Eng. 
farad] :  in  electro-magnetics,  the  millionth  part  of  a 
farad.  The  farad  being  too  large  for  practical  purposes, 
the  M.  is  often  used  in  its  pdace. 

MICROGEOLOGY,  n.  mi-kro-je-ol'd-ji  [prefix  micro-; 
Eng.  geology] :  department  of  the  science  of  geology 
whose  facts  are  ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

MICROGON1DIUM,  n.  mi-kro-go-nid'i-um  [Gr.  mikros, 
small;  gonos,  offspring,  seed;  eidos,  resemblance]:  in 
Algos,  a  single  small  zoospore  found  in  a  germinating 
cell,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  contained  plastic  ma¬ 
terials. 
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MICROGRAPH,  n.  mi'kro-grdf  [Gr.  mikros ,  small ^ 
grapho ,  I  write,  I  draw] :  instrument  for  executing  ex¬ 
tremely  minute  writing  and  engraving;  its  general  prin¬ 
ciple  is  that  of  the  pantograph. 

MICROGRAPHY,  n.  mi-krdg'rd-fi  [Gr.  mikros ,  small; 
grapho,  I  describe] :  a  description  of  microscopical  ob¬ 
jects.  Micrographic,  a.  mi'kro-grtifik,  relating  to  mi¬ 
crography. 

MICROLESTES,  n.  mi'krd-lZs'tez  [Gr.  mikros ,  small; 
lestes,  a  robber]:  in  geol.,  a  small  fossil  insectivorous 
quadruped. 

MICROLITE,  n.  mi'krd-lit  [Gr.  mikros ,  small;  lithos , 
a  stone] :  mineral  occurring  in  exceedingly  small  octa¬ 
hedral  crystals,  hence  the  name.  It  has  lately  been 
found  in  well-defined  crystals  up  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  larger  imperfect  ones  up  to  four  lbs.  in 
weight.  Crystallization,  isometric;  lustre,  resinous; 
color,  wax-yellow  to  brown;  streak,  pale  oclierous  yel¬ 
low;  fracture,  conchoidal,  brittle:  it  is  found  with  al- 
bite,  etc.,  at  Chesterfield,  Mass.,  Uto,  Sweden,  and  at 
the  mica  mines,  Amelia  co.,  Yirginia. 

MICROLITH,  n.  mi'kro-lith  [prefix  micro-;  Gr.  lithos, 
a  stone]:  term  used  in  various  significations;  e.g.,  as 
equivalent  to  crystallite,  i.e.,  an  aggregation  of  globular 
microscopic  forms ;  also  as  applied  to  minute  forms  shaped 
like  a  lath  or  an  hour-glass.  The  latter  is  now  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  frequent  application  of  the  term. 

MICROLITHIC,  a.  mi'kro-lith'ik  [Gr.  mikros,  small; 
lithos,  a  stone] :  formed  of  small  stones. 

MICROMETER,  n.  mi-krdm'e-ter  [Gr.  mikros,  small; 
metron ,  a  measure] :  instrument  employed  in  measuring 
small  objects,  spaces,  or  very  small  angles  formed  by 
bodies  at  a  remote  distance.  Mi'cromet'rical,  a.  -mW'- 
ri-kdl,  pertaining  to  the  micrometer.  Microm'etry,  n. 
-&-tri,  the  art  of  measuring  minute  objects  or  angular 
distances  with  a  micrometer. — The  Micrometer  is  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  depending  on  different  principles:  these 
forms  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  according  as 
they  are  applied  to  Physics  or  Astronomy.  Of  the 
former  section  are  the  Vernier  (q.v.)  and  the  Microm¬ 
eter  Screw,  the  latter  instrument  being  merely  a  screw 
with  a  very  regular  thread,  and  a  large  round  head, 
which  is  carefully  graduated,  generally  to  sixtieths,  and 
furnished  with  an  index.  It  is  easily  seen  that  if  a  com¬ 
plete  turn  of  the  screw  advance  its  point  ^  of  an  inch, 
a  turn  sufficient  to  pass  the  index  from  one  graduation 
to  another  will  only  advance  it  T -fa  of  an  inch,  etc. 
This  is  the  micrometer  used  in  the  construction  and 
graduation  of  instruments.  Of  those  applied  to  astro¬ 
nomical  purposes,  the  most  simple  is  a  short  tube,  across 
the  opening  of  which  are  stretched  two  parallel  threads, 
or  very  fine  wires,  or  spider-lines,  which  are  moved  to 
or  from  each  other  by  screws.  These  threads  are  crossed 
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by  a  third  perpendicularly,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is 
placed  in  the  focus  of  a  lens.  The  distance  of  two  stars 
is  found  by  adjusting  the  two  parallel  threads,  one  to 
pass  through  the  centre  of  each  star,  taking  care  that 
the  threads  are  placed  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining 
the  stars,  and  finding  how  many  turns  and  parts  of  a 
turn  of  the  screw  are  required  to  bring  the  wires  to 
coincide.  The  angle  of  position  of  two  stars  also  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  turning  round  the  instrument  till  the  third 
wire,  which  is  normally  horizontal,  bisects  both  stars, 
and  reading  off  on  the  circumference  the  arc  passed 
over.  Fraunhofer’s  suspended  annular  micrometer  con¬ 
sists  merely  of  a  steel  ring  surrounded  by  a  flat  rim  of 
glass,  and  the  position  of  the  star  is  deduced  from  the 
time  when  it  crosses  the  ring  and  its  path  while  within 
it.  The  Abbe  Roehon  substituted  for  the  wire  micrometer 
one  made  of  two  prisms  of  rock-crystal  or  Iceland  spar, 
capable  of  double  refraction. 

MICROMETER  SCREW:  in  optics,  a  screw  attached 
to  instruments  for  exact  measurement  of  very  small 
angles.  The  great  space  through  which  the  lever  of  the 
screw  passes,  in  comparison  with  the  longitudinal  motion 
due  to  the  pitch,  affords  the  means  for  a  positive  motion 
which  is  imperceptible  on  the  object  moved,  though 
appreciable  in  its  results. 

MICRON,  mVlcron  [Gr.  ‘very  small’]:  a  unit  of  length 
equal  to  the  millionth  part  of  a  metre,  or  the  25,400th 
part  of  an  inch.  It  is  much  used  among  physicists  in 
connection  with  precise  measurements,  and  has  been  offi¬ 
cially  sanctioned  by  the  International  Commission  of 
Weights  and  Measures.  The  Greek  letter  p.  is  used  as  its 
symbol.  Thus  ‘  47  p’  is  read  47  microns.  The  names  ‘  bicron’ 
and  ‘tricron’  have  been  proposed,  respectively,  for  the  bil¬ 
lionth  and  trillionth  part  of  a  metre,  but  they  have  not 
been  generally  adopted,  and  probably  will  not  be.  Etymo¬ 
logically,  at  least,  they  are  monstrosities. 

MICRONESIA,  mi-Jcro-ne’  sh%-a:  the  name  given  to  a 
large  number  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  natives 
of  which  have  a  light  skin  as  distinguished  from  Melane¬ 
sia  (q.v.),  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  dark-skinned. 
The  islands  extend  southward  from  Japan  to  New 
Guinea,  the  chief  groups  comprising  the  Gilbert  Islands, 
Marshall  Islands,  Carolines,  Pelew  Islands,  and  the 
Ladrones  (q.v.). 

MICRONOMETER,  n.  mi-Tcro-nom' e-ter  [a  contraction 
of  microchronometer ]:  kind  of  watch  intended  for  meas¬ 
uring  short  intervals  of  time,  e.g.,  the  flight  of  a  projec¬ 
tile,  etc.  After  being  wound  up  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is 
set  in  motion  by  pressing  a  spring  with  the  finger,  upon 
withdrawing  which  it  is  instantaneously  stopped. 

MICROPHONE,  n„  mi'Tcro-fdn  [Gr.  mikros,  small; 
phone ,  a  sound]:  an  electrical  instr.  for  reproducing,  and 
rendering  with  vastly  increased  and  startling  distinct- 
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ness,  very  minute  and  inaudible  sounds — e.g.,  the  tick  of 
a  watch  or  the  tread  of  a  fly — at  almost  any  distance 
from  its  original  source,  in  connection  with  the  telephone. 
The  principle  of  this  instrument  was  discovered  by  Prof. 
David  E.  Hughes,  an  American  resident  in  London,  who 
announced  the  discovery  in  a  paper  delivered  before  the 
Royal  Society,  London,  in  1878.  The  microphone,  as  the 
name  implies,  largely  amplifies  sounds.  It  consists  of  a 
vertical  carbon  pencil  pivoted  loosely  at  both  ends  in 
solid  carbon  receptacles  which  are  fastened  to  a  thin 
sounding-board,  which  board  is  suitably  upheld  by  one 
edge  on  a  solid  block  or  base.  When  the  carbon  pencil  is 
made  part  of  an  electric  circuit  in  which  are  also  a  small 
battery  and  a  telephone  receiver,  sounds  are  many  times 
amplified;  even  a  small  cotton  ball  dropped  on  the  block 
is  heard  in  the  telephone  like  a  bullet  falling  on  the  floor. 
A  number  of  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
action  of  the  microphone;  one,  adopted  by  the  courts  in 
this  country  in  a  case  in  which  the  validity  of  the  Ber¬ 
liner  telephone  transmitter  was  an  issue,  being  that  the 
action  is  due  to  the  remarkable  effect  of  sonorous  vibra¬ 
tions  in  varying  the  electrical  resistance  at  a  loose  con¬ 
tact  between  solid  electrodes.  The  most  common  form 
of  carbon  telephone  transmitters  in  use  today  are  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  microphone.  It  may  be  added  that  Prof. 
Hughes  gave  this  instrument  to  the  world  gratis.  The 
principle  of  the  microphone  has  also  been  utilized  in.  a 
stethoscope.  Microphon'ics,  n.  -Iks,  the  science  or  art  of 
augmenting  weak  or  small  sounds. 

MICROPHOTOGRAPHY,  n.  ml-kro-fo-tdg'ra-fi  [pre¬ 
fix  micro-;  Eng.  photography ]:  photographic  process  by 
which  an  object  is  reduced  in  size,  while  its  exact  form 
is  retained.  By  means  of  this  instrument  letters  can  be 
reduced  to  a  minute  space,  and  afterward  either  enlarged 
by  photography  or  read  with  a  microscope.  Practical  use 
of  the  process  was  made  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in 
1870,  in  order  to  communicate  with  those  inside  that  city 
by  means  of  messages  conveyed  by  carrier-pigeons,  the 
transcript  being  taken  on  paper  of  extreme  thinness,  so 
that  the  pigeons  were  able  to  carry  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  messages. 

MICROPHYLLINE,  n.  mVkro-f  iVlin  [Gr.  mikros, 
small;  phullon,  a  leaf]:  a  material  composed  of  minute 
leaflets  or  scales. 

MICROPHYTA,  n.  plu.  mi-krdf'%-ta,  or  Micro¬ 
phytes,  n.  plu.  mVkro-f  its  [Gr.  mikros,  small;  phuton,  a 
plant]:  in  geol.,  a  term  applied  to  minute  forms  of  veg¬ 
etable  life;  microscopic  plants.  Mi'crophy'tal,  a.  -fi’tal, 
applied  to  deposits  of  minute  forms  of  life,  chiefly  of 
vegetable  origin. 

MICROPYLE,  n.  mVkro-pil  [Gr.  mikros,  small;  pulo, 
a  gate]:  in  hot.,  the  opening  or  foramen  of  the  seed  for 
the  escape  of  the  root  of  the  embryo. 


MICROSCOPE. 

MICROSCOPE,  n.  mi'lcro-skd))  [Gr.  mikros,  small; 
s/copgd,  I  view]:  instrument  for  viewing  minute  objects 
by  magnifying  them.  Mi'croscop'ic,  a.  - skop'ik ,  or 
MTcroscopTcar,  a.  - i-k&l ,  very  small;  visible  only  by 
the  aid  of  a  microscope.  MTcroscopTcally,'  ad.  -li. 
Microscopist,  n.  mi-kros'ko-plst  or  mi'krd-skdp'ist,  one 
who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  a  microscope.  Microscopy, 
n.  mi-krds'kd-pi,  the  use  of  the  microscope;  investiga¬ 
tions  with  the  microscope. 

-  MPCROSCOPE:  instrument  for  use  in  examining  ob¬ 
jects  so  small  as  to  be  almost  or  quite  undiscernible  by 
the  unaided  eye.  Its  early  history  is  obscure;  but  as  it 
is  quite  evident  the  property  of  magnifying  possessed  by 
the  lens  must  have  been  noticed  as  soon  as  it  was  made, 
we  are  quite  safe  in  attributing  its  existence  in  its  sim¬ 
plest  form  to  a  period  considerably  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Christ.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  first  com¬ 
pound  M.  was  made  by  Zacharias  Jansen,  a  Dutchman, 
1590,  and  was  exhibited  to  James  I.  in  London  by  his 
astronomer,  Cornelius  Drebbel,  1619.  It  was  then  very 
imperfect,  coloring  and  distorting  all  objects.  For  many 
years,  it  was  more  a  toy  than  a  useful  instrument,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  invention  of  the  achromatic  lens  by 
Hall  and  Dollond,  and  its  application  to  the  M.  by  Lister 
and  others,  that  it  reached  its  present  advanced  position 
among  scientific  instruments. 

An  object  to  be  magnified  requires  simply  that  it  he 
brought  nearer  to  the  eye  than  when  first  examined;  but 
as  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye  ranges  from  6  to  14  inches 
. — 10  inches  being  the  average  focal  distance— it  follows 
that  a  limit  to  the  magnifying  power  of  the  eye  is  at¬ 
tained  whenever  the  object  to  be  examined  is  brought 
so  near.  If,  however,  we  blacken  a  card  and  pierce  a 
hole  in  it  with  a  fine  needle,  and  then  examine  a  minute 
object,  as,  for  instance,  the  wing  of  an  insect  held  about 
an  inch  from  the  card,  we  shall  see  it  distinctly,  and  that 
too,  magnified  about  ten  times  its  size.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  pin-hole  limits  the  divergence  of  the 
pencil  of  rays,  so  that  the  eye  can  converge  it  sufficiently 
on  the  retina  to  produce  a  distinct  impression,  which  is 
faint;  and  did  not  the  blackened  card  exclude  all  other 
light,  it  would  be  lost.  If  we  now  remove  the  black¬ 
ened  card  without  either  removing  our  eye  or  the  object 
under  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  insect’s  wing 
is  almost  invisible,  the  unassisted  eye  being  unable  to 
see  clearly  an  object  so  near  as  one  inch;  thus  demon¬ 
strating  the  blackened  card  with  the  needl  -hole  in  it  to 
be  as  decided  a  magnifying  instrument  as  any  set  of 
lenses. 

By  the  apparent  size  of  an  object  is  understood  the 
angle  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
eye  to  the  extremities  of  the  object,  which  is  larger  when 
the  object  is  nearer  the  eye  than  when  further  removed. 
This  angle  is  called  the  angle  of  vision,  and  is  quite  dis¬ 
tinct,  from  the  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light,  by  which  the 
object  is  seen.  The  focal  length  of  a  lens  determines  its 
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magnifying  power.  The  object  to  be  examined  is  placed 
in  its  focus,  so  that  the  light  which  diverges  from  each 
point  may,  after  refraction  by  the  lens,  proceed  to  the 
eye  in  lines  as  nearly  parallel  as  is  necessary  for  distinct 
vision.  Thus,  in  fig.  1,  AB  is  a  double  convex  lens,  in  the 


focus  of  which  we  have  drawn  an  arrow,  EF,  to  represent 
the  object  under  inspection.  The  cones  drawn  from  its  ex¬ 
tremities  are  portions  of  the  rays  of  light  diverging  from 
these  points  and  falling  on  the  lens.  These  rays,  if  not 
interrupted  in  their  course  by  the  lens  AB,  would  be  too 
divergent  to  permit  their  being  brought  to  a  focus  upon 
the  retina  by  the  lenses  which  constitute  the  eye.  But 
as  they  are  first  passed  through  the  lens  AB,  they  are 
bent  into  nearly  parallel  lines,  or  into  lines  diverging 
from  some  points  within  the  limits  of  distinct  vision,  as 
from  CD.  Thus  bent,  these  rays  are  received  by  the  eye 
as  if  proceeding  from  the  larger  arrow  CD,  which  we 
may  suppose  to  be  ten  inches  from  the  eye,  and  then  the 
ratio  of  the  length  of  the  virtual  image  to  that  of  the 
real  arrow  (nearly  10  to  1)  gives  the  magnifying  power 
of  the  lens  in  question.  The  ratio  of  CD  to  EF  is  the 
same  as  that  of  HG  to  KG.  Now,  HG  is  the  distance  of 
distinct  vision,  and  KG  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  so 
that  the  magnifying  power  of  a  lens  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  distance  of  distinct  vision  (ten  inches  for 
most  individuals)  by  its  focal  length.  Thus,  if  the 
focal  length  of  a  lens  be  £  inch,  the  magnifying  power  is 
10 

—  =  40.  This  supposes  that  the  distance  between  the 

i 

¥ 

eye  and  the  lens  is  so  small  as  not  materially  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 

We  have  supposed  the  whole  of  the  light  to  enter  the 
eye  through  the  lens  AB  (fig.  1),  but  it  must  now  be  stated 
that  so  large  a  pencil  of  light  passing  through  a  single 
lens  would  be  so  distorted  by  its  spherical  figure,  and  by 
the  chromatic  dispersion  of  the  glass,  as  to  produce  a  very 
indistinct  and  imperfect  image.  This  is  so  far  rectified 
by  applying  a  stop  to  the  lens,  so  as  to  allow  only  the 
central  portion  of  the  pencil  to  pass.  But  while  such  a 
limited  pencil  would  represent  correctly  the  form  and 
color  of  the  object,  so  small  a  pencil  of  light  is  unable 
to  bear  diffusion  over  the  magnified  picture,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  incapable  of  displaying  those  organic  markings  on 
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animals  or  plants  which  are  often  of  so  much  importance 
in  distinguishing  one  class  of  objects  from  another.  Dr. 
Wollaston  was  the  first  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  which 
he  achieved  by  constructing  a  doublet  (fig.  2),  which  con¬ 
sists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  having  their 
focal  lengths  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3,  and 
placed  at  a  distance  best  ascertained  by 
experiment.  Their  plane  sides  are  placed 
toward  the  object,  and  the  lens  of  shortest 
focal  length  next  the  object.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  distortion  caused  by  the  first  lens  is  corrected 
by  the  second,  and  a  well-defined  and  illuminated  image 
is  seen.  Dr.  Wollaston’s  doublet  was  further  improved 
by  Mr.  Holland,  who  substituted  two  lenses  for  the  first 
in  Dr.  Wollaston’s  doublet,  and  retained  the  stop  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  third.  This  combination,  though 
generally  called  a  triplet,  is  virtually  a  doublet,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  two  lenses  accomplish  only  what  the  anterior 
lens  did  in  Dr.  Wollaston’s  doublet,  though 
with  less  precision.  In  this  combination 
(fig.  3)  of  lenses,  the  errors  are  still  fur¬ 
ther  reduced  by  the  close  approximation 
of  the  lenses  to  the  object,  which  causes 
the  refractions  to  take  place  near  the  axis; 


Fig.  3. 


and  thus  we  have  a  still  larger  pencil  of  light  transmitted, 
and  have  also  a  more  distinct  and  vivid  image  presented 
to  the  eye. 

Simple  Microscope.— By  this  term  is  meant  an  instru¬ 
ment  by  means  of  which  we  view  the  object  through  the 
lens  directly.  These  instruments  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — those  simply  used  in  the  hand,  and  those 
provided  with  a  stand  or  frame,  so  arranged  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw  to  its 
exact  focal  distance,  and  of  being  moved  over  different 
parts  of  the  object.  The  single  lenses  used  may  be  either 
a  double  convex  or  a  plano-convex.  When  a  higher 
power  is  wanted,  a  doublet,  as  above  described,  may  be 
employed,  or  a  Coddington  lens,  which  consists  (fig.  4) 
of  a  sphere  in  which  a  groove  is  cut  and  filled 
up  with  opaque  matter.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  hand  lens,  as  it  matters  lit¬ 
tle,  from  its  spherical  form,  in  what  position 
it  is  held.  In  the  simple  M.,  single  or  com¬ 
bined  lenses  may  be  employed,  varying  from 
a  quarter  to  two  inches.  There  are  many 
different  kinds  of  stands  for  simple  microscopes  made, 
br.t  as  they  are  used  principally  for  dissection,  the  most 
important  point  next  to  good  glasses  is  to  secure  a  firm 
large  stage  for  supporting  the  objects  under  examination. 
When  low  powers  alone  are  used,  the  stage-movements 
may  be  dispensed  with;  but  when  the  doublet  or  triplet 
is  employed,  some  more  delicate  adjustment  than  that 
of  the  hand  is  necessary. 

Compound  Microscope. — In  the  compound  M.  the  ob¬ 
server  does  not  view  the  object  directly,  but  an  inverted 
image  or  picture  of  the  object  is  formed  by  one  lens  or 
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set  of  lenses,  and  that  image  is  seen  through  another 
lens.  The  compound  M.  consists  of  two  lenses,  an 
object  and  an  eye  lens;  but  each  of  these  may  be  com¬ 
pounded  of  several  lenses  playing  the  part  of  one,  as  in  the 
simple  M.  The  eye-lens  is  that  placed  next  the  eye,  and 
the  object-lens  that  next  the  object.  The  former  is  called 
also  the  ocular,  and  the  latter  the  objective.  The  object- 
glass  is  generally  made  of  two  or  three  achromatic  lenses, 
while  t*'  o  eye-piece  generally  consists  of  two  plano-con¬ 
vex  lenses,  with  their  flat  faces  next  the  eye,  and  sep¬ 
arated  at  half  the  sums  of  their  focal  lengths,  with  a 
diaphragm  or  stop  between  them.  Lenses  of  high  power 
are  so  small  as  to  admit  only  a  very  small  beam  of  light, 
and  consequently  what  is  gained  in  magnifying  power  is 
often  worthless  from  deficient  illumination.  Various 
devices  have  been  employed  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 
The  light  maybe  concentrated  by  achromatic  condensers 
placed  beneath  the  stage,  or  the  curvature  of  the  lens 
may  be  such  as  to  allow  as  large  a  number  of  divergent 
rays  as  possible  to  impinge  upon  it.  Such  a  lens  is  said 
to  have  a  large  ‘  angle  of  aperture,’  the  angle  of  aper¬ 
ture  being  that  made  by  two  lines  con¬ 
verging  from  the  margins  of  the  lens 
to  its  focal  point.  Recently  lenses, 
termed  ‘immersion  lenses,’  have  been 
constructed  of  such  a  curvature  that, 
when  immersed  in  a  drop  of  water  placed  A 


over  the  object,  light  is  admitted  on  all 
sides.  With  an  immersion  lens,  there  is 
high  magnifying  power  with  sufficient  il¬ 
lumination. 

The  following  diagram  (fig.  5)  explains 
the  manner  in  which  the  compound  M. 
acts.  We  have  here  represented  the 
triple  achromatic  objective,  consisting 
of  three  achromatic  lenses  combined 
in  one  tube,  in  connection  with  the  eye¬ 
piece,  which  consists  of  the  field-glass 
FF  and  the  eye-glass  EE.  Three  rays 
of  light  are  represented  as  proceeding 
from  the  centre,  and  three  from  each 
end  of  the  object.  These  rays  would,  if 
not  interfered  with,  form  an  image  at 
AA;  but  coming  in  contact  with  the  field- 
glass  FF,  they  are  bent,  and  made  to  con¬ 
verge  at  BB,  where  the  image  is  formed, 
at  which  place  a  stop  or  diaphragm  is 
placed  to  intercept  all  light,  except  what 
is  required  to  form  a  distinct  image. 

From  BB,  the  rays  proceed  to  the  eye-glass 
exactly  as  they  do  in  the  simple  M.,  and  as 
explained  in  iig.  1.  The  image,  therefore, 
formed  at  BB  is  viewed  as  an  original  ob- 
ject  by  an  observer  through  the  eye-piece  e 

EE.  The  lens  FF  is  not  essential  to  a  compound  M. ; 
but  as  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  rays  proceeding  to  AA 
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would  fall  without  the  eye-lens  EE,  if  it  was  removed, 
and  only  a  part  of  the  object  would  thus  be  brought 
under  view,  it  is  always  made  use  of  in  the  compound  M. 

A  mirror  is  placed  under  the  stage  for  reflecting 
the  light  through  the  object  under  observation.  This 
method  of  illumination  by  transmitted  light  is  used 
when  the  object  is  transparent.  When  opaque,  light 
is  reflected  on  the  object  by  a  bull’s-eye  lens,  called  a 
condenser.  The  best  instruments  are  supplied  with 
six  or  seven  object-glasses,  varying  in  magnifying  power 
from  20  to  2,500  diameters.  The  eye-pieces  supplied 
are  three  in  number,  each  of  which  consists  of  two 
plano-convex  lenses,  between  which  a  stop  or  dia¬ 
phragm  is  placed,  half-way  between  the  two  lenses. 
As  the  magnifying  power  of  a  compound  M.  depends 
on  the  product  of  the  magnifying  powers  of  the 
object-glass  and  the  eye-piece,  it  follows  that  its 
power  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  a  change  in 
either  or  both  of  these  glasses.  In  the  mechanical  ar¬ 
rangements,  it  is  of  importance 
to  have  the  instrument  so  con¬ 
structed  that,  while  every  facil¬ 
ity  is  afforded  for  making  ob¬ 
servations  and  easy  means  of 
adjustment,  there  should  also 
be  great  steadiness,  without 
which,  indeed,  no  satisfactory 
results  will  be  obtained.  These 
ends  are  achieved  in  various 
ways,  of  which  fig.  6  is  one  of 
the  simplest:  a ,  brass  stand, 
supported  on  three  feet;  6,  mir¬ 
ror,  supported  on  trunnions ;  c, 
diaphragm,  pierced  with  circu¬ 
lar  holes  of  various  sizes,  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  admission  to  the  object 
of  reflected  light  from  the  mir¬ 
ror;  d,  stage-plate,  on  which  the 
object  is  placed ;  e,  screw,  with 
milled  head  for  fine  adjustment; 
/,  the  object-glass  or  objective; 
gr,  brass  t  ube,  in  which  the  body 
of  the  instrument  is  moved,  to 
effect  the  coarse  adjustment; 
h ,  the  eye-piece  or  ocular.  See  Solar  Microscope. 

The  M.  has  now  become  so  important  an  instrument 
in  education  that  almost  every  department  of  science  in 
which  it  can  be  employed  has  a  M.  suited  to  its  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  work,  and  a  special  treatise  explaining  and 
illustrating  its  use;  and  many  branches  of  science  have 
instruments  peculiarly  their  own.  Thus,  chemists,  anat¬ 
omists,  zoologists,  etc.,  have  each  a  special  M.  From 
this  instrument  the  chemist,  and  natural  philosophers 
generally,  have  derived  great  assistance  in  studying  the 
different  kinds  of  crystals;  for,  by  means  of  it,  t!i<  y  can 
not  only  observe  and  recognize  the  great  variety  of  forms 
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that  exist,  but  at  any  moment,  and  with  little  trouble, 
they  may  witness  the  process  of  crystallization,  and 
leisurely  study  it.  Those  sciences  in  which  it  is  most 
used,  and  for  which  it  has  done  most,  are  anatomy,  phys¬ 
iology,  botany,  zoology,  medicine,  mineralogy,  and  ge¬ 
ology.  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  all  medical  men  who 
aim  at  a  scientific  treatment  of  disease  have  fully  recog¬ 
nized  its  usefulness  as  an  agent  in  diagnosis,  especially 
in  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  In  the  detection  of  crime 
and  the  vindication  of  innocence,  it  is  no  less  useful,  as 
by  means  of  it  it  is  possible  to  determine  with  certainty 
whether  a  suspicious  stain,  found,  e.g.,  on  the  clothing 
of  an  individual  charged  with  murder,  has  been  caused 
by  blood  or  by  another  coloring-matter.  In  like  manner, 
it  can  be  determined  whether  hair  found  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  belongs  to  a  human  being  or  not.  The  M. 
makes  it  possible  also  to  distinguish  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  substances  that  have  a  similar  chemical  reaction 
(e.g.,  the  various  kinds  of  starch,  as  flour,  potato,  sago, 
etc.);  and  thus  we  are  provided  with  an  agent  quick  in 
detecting  adulteration. 

Amateur  observers  choosing  an  instrument  should 
remember  that  the  simpler  it  is  the  better.  The  essen¬ 
tial  point  is  to  have  good  glasses,  which  are  tested  by 
their  power  of  showing  some  very  minute  markings, 
such  as  we  find  on  diatoms.  The  circumference  of  the 
field  of  view  should  not  be  tinged  with  color,  and  the 
definition  should  be  as  good  at  the  edge  as  at  the  centre. 
The  beginner  should  use  low  powers  in  preference  to 
high  ones.  The  best  light  is  that  reflected  from  a  white 
cloud  during  the  day.  Artificial  light  should,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  be  avoided.  The  table  must  be  steady  on  which  the 
microscope  is  placed,  and  when  not  in  use  the  instru¬ 
ment  should  be  covered  by  means  of  a  glass  shade.  The 
observer  also  requires  a  few  oblong  glass  slides  and  a 
few  circles  of  thin  glass,  called  covering-glasses,  to  lay 
over  the  preparation  under  examination.  For  making 
sections,  dissecting,  and  the  various  manipulatory  oper¬ 
ations  attending  the  use  of  the  M.,  he  requires,  moreover, 
a  pair  of  forceps,  a  knife,  or,  perhaps  better,  a  razor 
ground  flat  on  one  side,  a  few  needles  fixed  in  handles, 
and  two  or  three  hair-pencils.  So  equipped,  the  ob¬ 
server  is  able  to  begin  examinations  of  texture  at  once 
with  pleasure  and  advantage.  Begin  with  simple  objects, 
such  as  pollen  and  thin  slices  of  the  cuticle  of  flowers, 
mosses,  and  different  kinds  of  starch,  such  as  tous  le 
wmis,  buck  yam,  cycas,  arrow-root,  etc.,  and  notice  par¬ 
ticularly  their  different  characters.  Make  as  thin  a  sec¬ 
tion  as  possible,  place  it  on  the  centre  of  the  slide,  and  allow 
a  drop  of  water  to  fall  on  it  from  the  end  of  the  handle 
of  the  needle.  Then  allow  the  covering-glass  to  fall  gently 
on  it — obliquely,  so  as  to  press  out  any  small  bubbles  of 
air.  Also  have  near  a  few  bottles  containing  ‘  reagents,’ 
such  as  dilute  acetic  acid  (equal  parts  of  pyroligneous  acid 
and  water)  and  liquor  potassse:  by  means  of  these  re¬ 
agents,  peculiarities  of  structure  may  often  be  observed. 
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For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  different  kinds 
of  microscopes,  and  the  various  purposes  to  which  they 
are  applied,  see  Quekett,  On  the  Microscope  (1855); 
Carpenter,  The  Microscope  (1862;  6th  ed.  1880);  works 
on  the  microscope  by  Hogg  and  Beale;  The  Microscopist, 
by  Wythe  (3d  ed.  1877). 

MICROSCOPES,  Projection,  and  Their  Use:  A  mi¬ 
croscope  is  a  device  which  consists,  essentially,  of  one  or 
more  glass  lenses  and  assists  the  eye  in  seeing  minute 
objects.  In  using  a  simple  or  compound  microscope  the 
light  from  the  object  passes  through  the  lenses  directly 
into  the  eye  of  the  observer.  A  projection  microscope 
differs  from  an  ordinary  simple  or  compound  microscope 
in  that  the  light  from  the  object,  after  passing  through 
the  instrument,  is  focused  upon  a  screen  where  the  mag¬ 
nified  picture  of  the  object  may  be  viewed  by  the  eyes 
of  hundreds  of  observers  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
general  sense  all  stereopticons  and  other  devices  for  pro¬ 
ducing  magnified  pictures  on  screens  are  projection 
microscopes.  The  term,  however,  is  restricted  in  use  to 
include  only  the  instruments  which  are  adapted  by  their 
lenses  for  use  with  small  or  microscopic  objects  or  parts 
of  larger  ones  (Fig.  2),  and  make  them  visible  on  a 
screen  (Figs.  1,  5,  6). 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  projection  microscopes, 
like  stereopticons,  must  be  used  in  darkened  rooms.  How 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  light  is  the  first  and  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  in  practical  microprojection,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  considerations  demonstrate.  In  using  a  compound 
microscope  a  large  proportion  of  the  light  passing 
through  the  lenses  enters  the  eye  of  the  observer  and 
falls  directly  upon  a  small  area — say,  one-fifth  of  a 
square  inch — of  the  sensitive  retina,  and,  therefore,  a 
brilliant  light  is  not  needed  on  the  object.  In  pictures 
projected  on  a  screen  the  light  passing  through  the 
projection  microscope  may  make  a  picture  10  ft.  or  more 
in  diameter  (Fig.  1),  and  have  an  area  of  56,548  times 
one-fifth  of  a  square  inch.  Or,  stated  in  another  way, 
the  picture  of  a  single  cell  of  a  plant  has  been  magnified 
8,800  diameters  on  the  screen  when  using  an  electric 
arc-light.  In  this  case  the  area  of  the  picture  of  the 
cell  was  8,800  X  8,800  =  77,440,000  times  the  area  of 
an  optical  section  of  the  cell.  Moreover,  the  light  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  screen  is  absorbed,  in  part,  and  the  por¬ 
tion  reflected  to  the  eyes  of  the  observers  is  weakened 
by  diffusion.  Projection  microscopes,  therefore,  require 
an  intensely  brilliant  light  on  the  objects  which  are  to 
be  shown,  and  the  light  must  be  stronger  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  magnification  of  the  projected 
picture.  Sunlight,  thrown  into  a  darkened  room  by  a 
porte-lumi&re  or  heliostat,  is  the  most  powerful  and 
best  light  when  available.  A  90°  electric  arc-lamp  con¬ 
suming  about  15  amperes  of  current  is  the  most  useful 
and  generally  available  source  of  light  for  microprojec- 
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tion.  The  best  oxyhydrogen  lights  are  usable  with  low 
powers  and  the  more  transparent  objects,  but  cost  more 
per  hour  than  the  electric  arc-light. 

How  to  concentrate  the  light  upon  the  object  so  as 
to  develop  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the  illuminant  is 
the  second  practical  problem  in  microprojection.  It  is 
most  successfully  solved  by  using  a  series  of  plano¬ 
convex  lenses,  called  condenser  lenses  or  condensers,  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Pig.  2.  Light  radiates  from  the 
illuminant,  passes  in  succession  through  a  thick,  medium 
and  thin  condenser,  then  through  a  cooling  tank  and,  in 
some  cases,  through  a  sub-stage  condenser  to  the  object 
which  is  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  projection  micro¬ 
scope.  The  light  which  passes  through  the  more  or  less 
transparent  or  translucent  object  is  refracted  by  the 
lenses  of  the  projection  microscope  and  focused  upon  a 
screen,  producing  an  enlarged  picture  of  the  object  in 
its  natural  colors.  The  size  of  the  picture  of  any 
object  on  the  screen  may  be  varied  (1)  by  using  pro¬ 
jection  objectives  of  different  magnifying  powers,  (2) 
by  using  in  connection  with  the  objective  an  eyepiece, 
or  amplifier,  and  (3)  by  varying  the  distance  between 
the  projection  microscope  and  the  screen,  shorter  dis¬ 
tances  giving  smaller  but  more  brilliantly  lighted  pic¬ 
tures.  If  sunlight  is  used,  instead  of  electric  arc  or 
oxyhydrogen  light,  only  one  large  condenser  of  6J  in. 
focus  and  a  substage  condenser  are  needed  for  concen¬ 
trating  the  parallel  solar  rays  upon  the  object.  All  other 
details  of  adjustment  and  manipulation  are  the  same 
for  all  lights. 

Details  of  lesser,  but  practical,  importance  may  be 
briefly  summarized.  Electric  currents,  either  direct, 
which  is  preferable,  or  alternating,  of  any  voltage  be¬ 
tween  52  and  220  are  most  satisfactory  for  all  projec¬ 
tion  work,  and  require  rheostats  adapted  to  the  current 
and  lamp.  When  the  oxyhydrogen  light  is  used,  a  cylin¬ 
der  of  lime  and  the  gas  jet  are  substituted  for  the  car¬ 
bons  of  the  arc-light  (Fig.  2),  all  other  details  being 


Fig.  2.  Essentials  of  a  Projection  Microscope  Using  a  90* 
Electric  Arc-lamp. 

(Diagram  of  vertical  section  along  the  optical  axis.) 
h,  horizontal  carbon  ;  r,  vertical  soft-cored  carbon  ;  oa,  optical 
axis  of  the  condensers  and  microscope ;  th,  thick ;  mm, 
medium,  and  tn,  thin  condensers ;  iv,  cooling  tank  ;  ss,  sub¬ 
stage  condenser  ;  d,  diaphragm  ;  s,  stage  of  projection  micro¬ 
scope  ;  o,  object,  in  live-cell  e;  oh,  projection  objective,  and, 
a,  amplifier. 
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PROJECTION  MICROSCOPE. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.  1.  A  FRESH-WATER  HYDRA  AS  SHOWN  ALIVE 
BY  A  PROJECTION  MICROSCOPE.*  Sunlight  was  used  with 
a  low  power  (1-inch)  microscopic  objective.  The  tentacles  of  the 
Hydra  measured  one-fourth  inch  from  tip  to  tip,  while  the  corre¬ 
sponding  measurement  of  their  picture  was  nearly  nine  feet.  The 
lecturer,  standing  close  to  the  screen,  was  pointing  out  the  mouth 
of  the  Hydra  at  the  instant  the  photograph  was  taken. 

*Figs.  1-6  from  ‘Manual  of  Biological  Projection  and  Anesthesia 
of  Animals,’  by  A.  H.  Cole  (Copyright  1907)  by  permission  of 
A.  H.  Cole,  Chicago,  Publisher. 

Fig.  3.  TADPOLE  MOUNTED  IN  WATER  IN  A  GLASS 
CELL  FOR  PROJECTION.  This  most  useful  cell  is  3x1  inches 
in  size  and  B  and  C  show  its  shape.  It  is  a  microscopic  aquarium 
in  which  small  animals  and  plants  will  live  for  days  ready  to  be 
projected  at  any  moment. 

Fig.  4.— (A)  AN  EARTHWORM.  ALIVE  AND  ANESTHE¬ 
TIZED,  MOUNTED  FOR  PROJECTION  IN  COLE’S  COM¬ 
PRESSOR  CELL.  (B)  DIAGRAM  OF  A  VERTICAL  SECTION 
OF  THE  CELL. — The  earthworm,  e,  compressed  to  about  one-half 
its  normal  thickness  by  the  pressure  of  a  flexible  sheet  of  clear 
mica,  m,  which  is  held  against  the  inside  of  the  front  glass,  g,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cell  by  the  brass  wire,  b,  and  against  the  top  of 
the  same  glass,  by  the  wedges,  ww.  The  front  and  back  of  the  cell, 
gg' ,  are  three  by  one  inch  microscopic  object  slides,  cemented  on  strips 
of  window  glass,  d,  about  one-eighth  inch  thick.  The  cell  is  filled 
with  chloretone  anesthetizing  solution  to  the  level,  s.  The  worm 
was  alive  and  its  ‘hearts’  were  beating  vigorously  when  photo¬ 
graphed.  The  line  from  e  terminates  just  above  the  gizzard  which 
was  half  filled  with  food  and  grains  of  sand.  The  crop  is  the  dark 
mass  at  the  left  of  the  gizzard  and  the  stomach-intestine  begins  at 
the  right  side  of  the  gizzard,  as  seen  in  the  picture,  both  appearing 
black  on  account  of  the  food  which  they  contained.  The  curved  line 
above  the  gizzard  is  the  dorsal  blood-vessel.  At  the  left  of  the 
crop  the  dorsal  blood-vessel  gives  off  six  pairs  of  pulsating  vessels, 
the  ‘hearts,’  which  extend  around  the  esophagus.  The  buccal  sac 
is  protruded  from  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  as  in  the  act 
of  eating.  The  ‘brain’  is  just  back  of  the  mouth  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  pharynx. 

Fig.  5.  OPTICAL  SECTION  OF  HEAD  AND  PROTHORAX 
OF  A  NYMPH  OF  DRAGON-FLY  (AGRION). 

The  live  nymph  was  anesthetized  and  projected  on  a  screen  for 
class  study.  The  large  dark  spots  are  the  compound  eyes  and  the 
brain  is  seen  as  a  broad  shaded  portion  connecting  the  eyes,  and 
in  it  are  seen  fine  dendritic  branches  of  the  tracheae,  or  air  tubes, 
which  show  as  black  lines.  Each  compound  eye  would  about 
cover  a  period  used  in  the  punctuation  of  this  book,  but  the  magni¬ 
fied  facets  of  each  eye  were  visible  at  a  distance  of  30  feet  from 
the  screen.  The  blood  was  seen  flowing  in  the  antenna?  and  legs. 

Fig.  6.  A  GREEN  PLANT  ( ELODEA )  EVOLVING  OXY¬ 
GEN  UNDER  THE  STIMULUS  OF  LIGHT  FROM  AN  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  ARC-LAMP  IN  A  STEREOPTICON. 

A  vigorous  tip  was  cut  from  Elodea  growing  in  an  aquarium, 
mounted  in  Cole’s  hollow-ground  cell  (Fig.  3)  and  projected  with  a 
‘quarter  size’  stereopticon  lens,  as  are  lantern  slides. 

The  bubble  of  oxygen  at  the  cut  end  of  the  stem  was  evolved  while 
the  photograph  was  being  made  of  the  plant  as  it  appeared  on  a 
screen.  The  cells  of  the  green  leaves  were  visible  in  the  vivograph. 
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unchanged.  The  illuminant  must  be  adjustable  at  any 
point  between  2\  and  5  in.  from  the  face  of  the  nearest 
condenser  and  be  freely  movable  up,  down,  right,  and 
left,  so  as  to  be  easily  centered  in  the  optical  axis  of 
the  condensers  and  microscope.  Three  plano-convex  con¬ 
densers  in.  in  diameter  are  placed  close  to  each  other 
with  their  plane  sides  toward  the  light;  the  first  from 
the  light  has  a  focal  length  of  in.,  the  second  of  6£ 
in.,  and  the  third  of  10£  in.  The  cooling  tank  has  plane 
glass  faces  and  should  be  filled  with  distilled  water  or 
clear  saturated  solution  of  alum  in  water,  for  absorbing 
heat  which  might  injure  the  objects  or  projection  lenses. 
The  projection  microscope  should  be  adjustable  through 
a  distance  of  10  in.  measured  from  the  cooling  tank  to 
allow  necessary  adaptations  of  distance  for  projection 
lenses  of  different  powers  and  to  regulate  the  intensity 
of  light  which  falls  on  objects  of  different  degrees  of 
transparency.  The  better  grades  of  ordinary  micro¬ 
scopic  objectives  and  special  projection  objectives  of  all 
powers  up  to  and  including  one-twelfth  in.  oil  immersion 
objectives  may  be  used  in  microprojection.  The  object 
to  be  projected  is  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  a  little  beyond  the  principal  focus  of  the  system 
of  condensers,  a  point  easily  determined  by  diffusing 
smoke  or  chalk  dust  in  the  converging  rays.  With  ob¬ 
jectives  of  powers  higher  than  |  or  §  in.  a  plano-convex 
lens  1  in.  in  diameter  and  of  -|-f  in.  focus  is  used  to  in¬ 
crease  the  light  in  the  picture.  Eyepieces  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  but  may  be  used  to  increase  the  magnification, 
though  a  plano-concave  lens  used  as  an  eyepiece  and 
called  an  amplifier  increases  the  size  of  the  picture  with 
less  loss  of  light. 

A  summary  of  some  of  the  types  of  objects  and  the 
chemical,  physical,  and  vital  phenomena  which  are  regu¬ 
larly  projected  for  class  study  and  for  illustrating  lec¬ 
tures  will  indicate  the  wide  range  of  usefulness  of  pro¬ 
jection  microscopes.  A  chemical  test  of  a  food  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  projecting  white  potato  and  testing  its  starch 
grains  with  iodine,  and  the  effect  of  digestive  juices 
by  comparative  tests  of  cooked  potato  without  and  after 
its  treatment  in  fresh  saliva.  Starch  in  raw  white  po¬ 
tato  may  be  cooked  by  the  heat  in  the  light  that  shows 
the  entire  process  on  the  screen.  The  immediate  effect 
and  absolute  necessity  of  sunlight,  or  electric  arc-light, 
in  the  manufacture  of  starch  and  evolution  of  oxygen 
by  green  plants  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  demonstra¬ 
tions  (Eig.  6),  and  may  be  varied  to  show  the  effects  of 
minimum  temperatures,  i.  e.,  frost  and  freezing,  and 
maximum  temperature.  Projected  pictures  which  show 
vital  phenomena,  e.g.,  the  evolution  of  oxygen  by  a  live 
plant  (Pig.  6),  or  the  various  animal  activities  recorded 
below  are  called  vivographs.  Small  and  even  micro¬ 
scopic  live  animals  and  plants  of  hundreds  of  species 
of  common  occurrence  may  be  mounted  in  glass  cells  of 
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various  shapes  and  sizes  (Figs.  3  and  4),  usually  in 
clear  water,  and  their  projected  vivographs  show  the 
curious  forms,  peculiar  movements,  instructive  anatom¬ 
ical  details,  and  many  usually  unseen  vital  phenomena  of 
the  live  organisms  with  an  accuracy  of  detail  and  color 
unattainable  in  photographs,  lantern  slides,  or  charts. 
The  effects  of  anesthetics,  especially  of  chloretone  (see 
Anesthesia  of  Animals  and  Plants),  which  is  peculiarly 
wrell  adapted  to  use  on  lower  animals  and  plants,  is 
demonstrated  whenever  an  active  organism  is  quieted  by 
its  use  so  that  its  vivograph  may  be  accurately  observed 
or  photographed  (Figs.  3-5).  Animals  catching  prey 
and  swallowing  it  are  points  of  interest  in  projected 
fresh-water  Hydra  (Fig.  1)  and  nymph  of  the  dragon¬ 
fly  Agrion  (Fig.  5).  The  structure  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  movements  of  the  muscular  gizzard  in 
grinding  food  are  seen  in  projected  earthworms  (Fig. 
4).  The  flow  of  the  blood  is  readily  shown  in  tadpoles 
(Fig.  3),  tail  of  goldfish,  foot  of  frog,  and  antennae  and 
legs  of  small  crayfish.  The  beating  of  the  heart  is 
readily  demonstrated  in  small  earthworms  (Fig.  4), 
small  flat-spiral  pond-snails,  and  the  water-flea,  Daphnia. 
Movements  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  is  a  difficult,  but 
possible,  demonstration  with  the  water-flea,  Daphnia 
pulex,  and  nymph  of  dragon-fly,  Agrion.  Asexual  de¬ 
velopment  is  shown  in  budded  Hydras,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  embryo  in  the  egg  may  be  followed  for 
days  through  all  its  stages  with  the  eggs  of  pond-snails. 
The  different  stages  in  the  metamorphosis  of  insects, 
e.g.,  mosquitoes,  and  of  frogs,  furnish  instructive  vivo¬ 
graphs.  The  projection  of  the  method  of  killing  mos¬ 
quitoes  with  oil  on  water  is  a  practical  lesson  in  sani¬ 
tary  science.  The  amount  and  variety  of  material  avail¬ 
able  for  successful  use  with  projection  microscopes  is 
unlimited.  Complete  details  of  apparatus  and  methods 
of  collecting,  mounting,  cell  making,  anesthetizing,  and 
projecting  numerous  typical  species  are  given  in  Cole’s 
Manual  of  Biological  Projection  and  Anesthesia  of 
Animals. 

MICROSCOP'IC  ANIMALS.  See  Animalcule. 

MICROSCOPY,  Clinical:  the  use  of  the  microscope 
in  the  diagnosis  of  disease.  Consumption  of  the  lungs 
may  be  microscopically  diagnosed  by  an  examination 
of  the  sputum,  though  the  patient  be  1,000  miles  away, 
and  in  the  same  manner  a  number  of  diseases  of 
allied  forms  may  be  recognized  by  certain  minute  evi¬ 
dences  interpretable  by  the  microscope.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  intestinal  parasites  that  can  be  thus  iden¬ 
tified  are  the  tapeworm,  roundworm,  hookworm,  fluke- 
worm,  and  pinworm.  In  all  of  these  the  physician,  by  a 
microscopical  examination  of  the  faeces,  can  detect  the 
presence  of  the  eggs  of  the  different  kinds  of  worms  and 
the  precise  kind  of  worm  can  be  known  by  the  charac¬ 
teristic  configuration  of  the  eggs.  Examination  of  the 
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faeces  by  the  microscope  can  further  detect  various 
forms  of  indigestion  and  various  kinds  of  inflammation 
in  the  intestinal  tract.  The  influenza  bacillus,  the  bacil¬ 
lus  of  diphtheria,  the  organism  of  cholera,  of  dysentery, 
of  malignant  pustule,  of  blood-poisoning,  of  pneumonia, 
of  actinomycosis,  etc.,  can  all  be  identified  by  a  micro¬ 
scopical  examination,  as  also  can  a  number  of  diseases 
due  to  animal  parasites  in  the  body,  other  than  intestinal 
worms.  The  presence  of  Trichina  in  the  body  can  also 
be  learned  by  the  peculiar  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
blood,  and  the  blood-parasite  Filaria  is  recognizable  un¬ 
der  the  microscope.  There  are  many  blood-diseases  which 
can  be  diagnosed  by  simple  examination.  Anaemia  and 
pernicious  anaemia  are  important  examples.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  cause  certain 
changes  in  the  blood  which  may  be  utilized  in  microscop¬ 
ical  work  for  diagnostic  purposes.  Microscopical  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  urine  has  long  been  practiced.  By  it  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  disorder  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  can  be  told,  and  both  renal  disease  and  bladder-dis¬ 
ease  can  be  detected  long  before  such  troubles  become 
chronic  and  dangerous.  In  much  the  same  manner  the 
microscope  can  be  used  to  examine  other  secretions  and 
excretions  of  the  human  body. 

MICROSPORANGIA,  n.  mi'krd-spd-ranj'i-a  [Gr.  mi¬ 
cros,  small;  spora,  seed;  anggos,  a  vessel]:  in  hot.,  cells 
or  thecae  containing  microspores. 

MICROSPORES,  n.  plu.  mVkro-spdrz  [Gr.  mikros, 
small;  spora,  seed]:  in  hot.,  small  reproductive  spores 
in  the  capsules  of  Lyeopods;  applied  to  certain  vegetable 
parasites  present  in  various  cutaneous  affections — also 
in  same  sense,  Microspo'ron,  n.  -spd'rdn. 

MICROSTYLAR,  a.  mi-kro-stVler  [prefix  micro-;  Eng. 
stylar ]:  in  arch.,  having  a  small  style  or  column;  an  epi¬ 
thet  applied  to  a  style  of  architecture  in  which  there  is 
a  separate  small  order  to  each  floor. 

MICROTASIMETER,  mi-kro-ta-sim’e-ter:  instrument 
for  measuring  very  minute  variations  of  pressure  in  bod¬ 
ies,  caused  by  changes  of  temperature,  moisture,  etc.; 
invented  by  Thomas  A.  Edison.  It  is  based  on  the  com¬ 
bined  principles  of  the  pyrometer,  hygrometer,  and  ba¬ 
rometer.  It  was  successfully  used  during  the  solar  eclipse 
of  1878  and  since  for  measuring  the  heat  given  forth  by 
the  sun’s  corona.  It  is  used  also  to  note  the  variations  of 
temperature,  caused  by  clouds  passing  over  the  sun’s 
disk,  or  by  increase  or  decrease  of  moisture.  Its  pecu¬ 
liarity  consists  in  the  effect  which  the  pressure  of  the 
expanding  rod  has  on  the  electric  resistance  of  a  piece 
of  carbon  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic  battery.  A 
rod  of  vulcanite  is  used  when  slight  variations  of  tem¬ 
perature  are  to  be  noted.  This  rod  is  fixed  in  a  strong 
frame,  kept  at  an  even  temperature,  with  its  lower  end 
fitted  into  a  slot  in  a  metal  plate  which  rests  on  a  carbon 
button.  This  button  is  an  electric  circuit  which  includes 
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a  galvanometer.  The  least  variation  in  the  length  or  the 
rod,  caused  by  its  expansion  owing  to  the  heat  rays  boing 
centred  upon  it  by  means  of  a  kind  of  funnel,  changes 
the  pressure  on  the  button  and  thus  the  resistance  of  the 
current,  which  is  at  once  indicated  by  the  galvanometer. 
For  use  as  a  hygrometer  a  strip  of  gelatine  is  substituted 
for  the  vulcanite. 

MICROTIIERMS,  n.  plu.  mi'kro-thermz  [Gr.  micros , 
small;  therme,  heat]:  in  bot.,  plants  which  requue  only 
a  small  degree  of  heat  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

MICROTOME,  n.  mi'krd-tdm  [Gr.  mikros ,  smail;  tome , 
a  cutting] :  an  instrument  for  making  very  fine  sections 
for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  under  the  micro¬ 
scope. 

MICROZAMIA,  mi-kro-za'mi-a:  genus  of  plants  of  nat. 
order  Cycadace ce;  widely  diffused  over  Australia.  The 
fronds  resemble  those  of  palms,  and  are  used  in  the  Rom. 
Catli.  Church  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  underground  stem 
is  large  and  turnip-like,  but  covered  with  ©cales  or  leaf- 
scars,  and  contains  a  substance  resembling  tragacantli. 
The  nuts  of  M.  spiralis  are  edible,  but  ar„  used  only  in 
times  of  scarcity. 

MICROZOA,  n.  mi'krd-zb'Ci  [Gr.  mikros ,  small;  zb6n, 
an  animal]:  a  term  employed  to  denote  minute  animal 
organisms  whose  forms  can  only  be  defined  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope.  Mi'crozo'al,  a.  -dl,  pertaining  to. 

MICROZYMES,  n.  plu.  mi'kro-zimz  [Gr.  mikros ,  small; 
zume ,  fermenting  matter,  leaven] :  a  general  term  for 
very  minute  organized  particles  which  present  them¬ 
selves  in  liquids  fermenting  or  undergoing  decompo¬ 
sition;  the  minute  organized  particles  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  contagious  matter  in  zymotic  diseases. 

MICTURITION,  n.  mik'tu-rish'un  [L.  micturitus ,  hav¬ 
ing  the  desire  to  make  water] :  the  act  of  making  water, 
or  the  desire  to  pass  the  urine;  a  too  frequent  passing 
of  urine  in  consequence  of  disease. 

MID,  a.  mid  [Goth,  midja;  Gr.  mesos;  Skr.  madhyaj 
L.  mediUs;  Icel.  midr;  Ger.  mittel ,  middle:  Icel.  midill , 
means — from  midla ,  to  divide]:  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  extremes;  middle.  Midday,  n.  noon:  Adj. 
pertaining  to  noon;  meridional.  Midfeather,  in  a 
steam-eny  ine ,  a  vertical  water-space  in  a  fire-box  or  com¬ 
bustion-chamber.  Mid-heaven,  or  Mid-air,  the  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  the  heaven  or  sky;  the  position  of  anything 
raised  and  suspended  considerably  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Midland,  a.  being  in  the  interior;  distant 
from  the  sea.  Mid-Lent,  4tli  Sunday  in  Lent;  the  mid' 
die  of  Lent.  Mid-life,  the  middle  of  the  age  of  man, 
or  the  period  of  life  about  50.  Midnight,  12  o’clock; 
the  middle  of  the  night.  Midrib,  in  bot.,  the  principal 
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nerve  or  vein,  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the  leaf 
to  its  apex.  Mid-ship,  pertaining  to  the  middle  part  of 
a  ship.  Midshipman,  a  junior  naval  officer  in  a  ship  of 
war  or  a  first-class  merchant  vessel  (see  below).  Mid¬ 
stream,  the  middle  or  centre  of  the  stream.  Mid-sum¬ 
mer,  the  middle  of  summer;  the  time  about  June  21st. 
Mid-summer’s  day,  one  of  the  quarter-days  of  the  year 
in  England,  occurring  June  24  (see  Landlord  and 
Tenant).  Mid-summer  Eve  (see  St.  John’s,  Eve 
of).  Midway,  a.  being  in  the  middle  of  the  way  or 
distance:  N.  the  middle  of  the  distance:  Ad.  half-way. 
Mid-winter,  the  middle  of  the  winter,  about  Dec.  21; 
the  middle  of  severe  winter  weather. 

MIDA,  n.  mi'dd  [Gr.  midas,  a  destructive  insect  in 
pulse] :  the  grub  of  the  bean-fly. 

MIDAS,  ml' das:  common  representative  n  ame  in  Greek 
tradition  of  the  more  ancient  Phrygian  kings,  of  whom 
M.,  legendary  son  of  Gordius  and  Cybele,  is  the  most 
famous,  said  to  have  been  pupil  of  Orpheus.  He  was 
closely  connected  with  the  cultus  of  Dionysus  or  Bac¬ 
chus,  and  among  the  many  legends  regarding  him  is  one, 
that  Bacchus  granted  his  wish  that  whatever  he  touched 
might  become  gold;  from  which  so  great  inconvenience 
ensued,  that  he  was  glad  to  get  relief  from  the  burden 
by  washing,  at  the  command  of  the  god,  in  the  Pactolus, 
the  sands  of  which  became  thenceforth  productive  of 
gold.  Another  legend  represents  him  as  having  offended 
Apollo  by  assigning  the  prize  in  a  musical  competition 
to  Pan,  and  as  having  therefore  been  endowed  by  him 
with  a  pair  of  ass’s  ears,  which  he  concealed  under  his 
Phrygian  cap,  but  which  were  discovered  by  his  servant. 
The  historical  Phrygian  monarchy  was  destroyed  by 
the  Cimmerians  about  b.c.  760,  and  the  last  King  M. 
committed  suicide. 

MI'DAS:  genus  of  platyrliine  monkeys,  of  family 
Hapalidce,  h&p-dl'i-de:  see  Tamarin. 

MIDDELBURG,  mid' del-berch:  town  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  cap.  of  the  province  of  Zeeland,  in  the  island  of 
Walclieren.  It  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  canal,  five 
m.  long,  admitting  ships  of  heavy  burden,  and  is  a 
station  of  the  railway  from  Flushing  to  Roosendaal 
to  join  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  lines.  The  city  is  nearly 
circular,  and  a  league  in  circumference,  surrounded  by 
a  broad  canal.  In  former  times,  M.  was  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  mercantile  cities  of  the  United  Provinces,  sending 
many  ships  to  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  America,  and  all 
European  ports,  founding  the  colonies  of  Surinam, 
Berbice,  Essequibo,  Demerara,  etc. ;  but  the  opening  of 
the  Scheldt  for  Antwerp,  and  other  causes,  have  reduced 
the  foreign  trade  to  single  ships  to  Java.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  wealthy,  which,  with  its  being  the  meet¬ 
ing-place  of  the  provincial  states  of  Zeeland,  and  hav¬ 
ing  considerable  trade  in  grain,  salt,  etc.— making  beer, 
vinegar,  starch,  leather,  and  with  snuff,  chocolate,  oil 
and  saw  mills,  and  foundries — make  it  still  a  city  of 
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importance.  It  is  the  finest  city  of  the  northern  prov¬ 
inces,  having  handsome  houses,  ornamented  with  gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  canals  and  streets  shaded  with  trees.  The 
townhouse,  founded  1468,  has  a  beautiful  tower,  and  is 
decorated  with  25  colossal  statues  of  Counts  and  Count¬ 
esses  of  Holland.  At  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c.,  an 
abbey  was  founded,  which  was,  later,  enriched  by  Wil¬ 
lem  II.,  Count  of  Holland  and  Zeeland.  The  buildings 
are  now  occupied  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  provincial 
states.  Middelburg  does  not  date  further  back  than  the 
9th  c.  In  1574  the  Spaniards,  under  Mondragon,  were 
compelled  by  famine  to  give  up  Middelburg,  after  having 
defended  it  22  months  against  Prince  Willem  I.  Though 
troops  are  stationed  in  Middelburg,  it  is  no  longer  ten¬ 
able  against  an  enemy.  Pop.  18,650. 

MIDDEN,  n.  mid'n  [Ieel.  moddyngia ;  Dan.  modding, 
a  dunghill — from  Icel.  mod,  refuse;  dyngia,  a  heap]:  in 
Scot,  and  N.  of  Eng.,  a  dunghill;  a  manure-heap;  an 
ancient  deposit  or  mound  of  refuse  made  by  man. 

MIDDLE,  a.  mid'l  [from  Mid,  which  see]:  equally  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  extremes;  intervening:  N.  the  point  or 
part  equally  distant  from  the  extremities;  the  time 
which  passes,  or  the  events  which  happen,  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  Middle-aged,  at  about  the  age 
of  50.  Middle  base  and  Middle  chief,  in  her.  (see 
Points  of  Escutcheon).  Middle  C,  in  music,  the  note 
a  fifth  above  the  F  or  bass-clef,  and  a  fifth  below  the 
G-  or  treble-clef.  The  C  clef  always  represents  Middle  C. 
Middle  class,  a  name  used  to  designate  the  classes  of 
society  which  include  professional  men,  merchants  and 
traders,  bankers,  and  the  like;  the  classes  between 
mechanics  and  the  aristocracy.  Middle-deck,  in  a  ship 
•having  three  decks,  that  situated  between  the  other  two. 
Middle  ground,  in  painting,  the  central  portion  of  a 
landscape.  Middle  latitude  sailing  (see  Sailings). 
Middle-man,  an  agent  between  two  parties;  in  Ireland, 
one  who  rents  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  proprietor, 
and  lets  out  small  portions  to  the  peasantry.  Mid'dle- 
most,  a.  in  the  middle  or  nearest  the  middle.  Middle 
passage,  in  the  slave  trade,  the  part  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  lying  between  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  Middle 
post,  in  arch.,  the  same  as  king-post.  Middle  Temple, 
one  of  the  four  English  Inns  of  Court,  having  the  ex¬ 
clusive  privilege  of  calling  persons  to  the  bar  (see  Inns 
of  Court).  Middle  term,  in  logic,  the  term  of  a  syllo¬ 
gism  with  which  the  two  extremes  are  separately  com¬ 
pared.  Middle  tint,  in  painting,  a  mixed  tint  in  which 
bright  colors  do  not  predominate. 

MIDDLE  ACADEMY:  the  title  of  the  school  which 
succeeded  the  Older  Academy  in  the  teaching  of  Plato’s 
doctrines.  Arcesilaus  and  Carneades  are  generally  men¬ 
tioned  as  its  leaders.  They  flourished  from  about  315  tg 
129  b.c. 
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JVIIDDLE  AGES:  great  historic  period  between  the 
times  ot  classic  antiquity  and  modern  times.  The  be¬ 
ginning  and  close  of  this  period  are  not  very  definite;  it 
is  usual,  however,  to  regard  the  M.  A.  as  beginning  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  476;  and 
there  is  a  somewhat  general  concurrence  in  fixing  on  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  or,  with  some  writers,  the  re¬ 
vival  of  learning  in  Europe,  as  marking  its  close.  Thus 
in  round  numbers,  the  M.  A.  may  be  assigned  to  the 
thousand  years  500-1500.  The  Dark  Ages  (q.v.)  is  a 
term  still  more  indefinite,  perhaps  best  applied  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  M.  A.,  about  600-1000.  The  M.  A.  began 
with  the  rise  of  the  Frankish  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Empire,  and  with  the  commencement  of  civili¬ 
zation  among  the  barbarous  tribes  which  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  former  Roman  provinces.  During  the  M. 
A.,  the  different  nations  of  modern  Europe  were  formed, 
and  their  political  and  social  systems  developed.  It  was 
a  period  of  much  superstition;  in  connection  with  which 
religious  enthusiasm  extensively  prevailed,  manifested 
in  many  great  religious  endowments,  in  magnificent  ec¬ 
clesiastical  buildings  (see  Gothic  Architecture),  in 
pilgrimages  (see  Pilgrim),  in  monasticism  (see  Mon- 
achism),  and,  above  all,  in  the  Crusades  (q.v.).  In  the 
earlier  parts  of  this  period,  the  church  was  much  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  extension  of  its  bounds  in  n.  Europe,  where 
heathenism  still  lingered;  and  the  means  employed  were 
not  always  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
During  the  M.  A.,  the  hierarchy  acquired  enormous  power 
and  wealth,  and  the  papacy  rose  from  comparatively 
small  beginnings  to  its  utmost  greatness.  During  the 
M.  A.,  chivalry  had  its  rise  and  decline;  modifying,  and 
in  many  respects  tending  to  refine,  the  feelings  and  usa¬ 
ges  of  society.  Toward  the  close  of  the  period,  the  re¬ 
vival  of  letters,  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  wealthy  and  leading  class  in  society,  distinct 
alike  from  the  aristocracy  and  the  peasantry,  tended, 
even  before  the  Reformation,  both  to  the  diminution  of 
the  power  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  decay  of  the  feudal 
system. — See  Feudal  System:  Chivalry:  Crusades. 
See  Guizot’s  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation;  Riihs’s  Handbuch 
der  Gcschichte  des  Mittelalters;  and  Hallam’s  History  oj 
the  Middle  Ages. 

MIDDLE  BASS  Island  :  see  Put-in-Bay  Islands. 

MIDDLEBOROUGH,  mid'l-bftr-rtih:  town  in  Plymouth 
co.,  Mass.;  in  the  s.e.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Namas- 
ket  river;  at  the  junction  of  the  Cape  Cod  branch  of  the 
Old  Colony  r.r.,  the  Boston  to  Provincetown,  the  Middle- 
borough  Taunton  and  Providence,  and  the  Old  Colony  and 
Newport;  12  m.  from  Plymouth,  20  m.  from  Fall  River, 
34  m.  from  Boston.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
co.,  and  popular  as  a  summer  resort  because  of  its  his¬ 
toric  associations  as  well  as  its  picturesque  scenery. 
Before  Lakeville  was  taken  from  its  territory,  it  was  the 
largest  town  in  the  statej  it  still  comprises  60  sq.  m.,  on 
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both  Bides  of  the  river,  which  flows  in  a  winding  course 
from  several  lakes  5  m.  away,  and  empties  into  the 
Taunton  r.  Its  3  falls  furnish  excellent  water-power, 
while  the  lakes  abound  in  fish  and  afford  numerous  pic¬ 
nic  grounds  on  their  shores.  The  town  comprises  the 
thriving  villages  of  North  M.  (Titicut),  South  M.,  The 
Rock,  East  M.  (Eddyville),  a  number  of  smaller  villages, 
and  M.  Four  Corners,  the  central  portion,  known  as  M. 
Each  of  these  villages  has  its  churches,  post-office,  man¬ 
ufactures,  etc.  The  town  has  several  public  halls,  be¬ 
sides  a  town-house,  containing  a  large  hall,  district-court 
room,  a  public  library,  a  bank,  and  the  town  offices. 
About  a  mile  from  it  is  Muttock  Hill  cemetery,  where 
lie  buried  some  of  the  founders  of  the  colony.  M.  was 
the  seat  of  Peirce  Acad.,  a  Bapt.  classical  institution, 
founded  1808,  which,  however,  has  been  discontinued, 
its  prosperity  having  been  fatally  injured  by  the  ©ivil 
war.  The  system  of  graded  public  schools  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  well 
lighted,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  beautiful  shade 
and  ornamental  trees,  which  have  helped  to  make  its 
drives  so  popular.  The  post-village  of  M.  has  3  churches, 
2  newspapers,  a  hotel,  the  Bay  State  straw-works,  em¬ 
ploying  a  large  number  of  girls  in  its  extensive  facto¬ 
ries  and  at  their  homes  in  the  neighboring  villages,  sev¬ 
eral  shoe  factories,  the  Star  woolen  mills,  manufactories 
of  lumber,  shovels,  needles,  trunks,  boxes,  and  var¬ 
nish,  marble-works,  and  stores  of  various  kinds.  A 
considerable  trade  in  horses  from  Yt.  and  Canada  is 
carried  on.  Pop.  (1890)  6,065;  (1900)  6,885;  (1910) 
8,214. 

MIDDLEBURY,  mid'l-b&r-i:  town,  cap.  of  Addison 
co.,  Yt.,  beautifully  situated  on  Otter  creek  at  Middle- 
bury  falls;  on  the  Rutland  division  of  the  Central  Yei> 
mont  r.r. ;  35  m.  s.  of  Burlington,  33  m.  s.w.  of  Mont: 
pelier,  33  m.  n.w.  of  Rutland.  Surrounded  by  attract: 
ive  mountain  scenery,  it  has  6  fine  marble  quarries, 
whose  white  and  variegated  marbles  are  exported  in 
considerable  quantities.  Its  excellent  water-power  runs 
several  cotton  and  woolen  factories;  it  has  also  flour 
mills  and  iron  foundries,  besides  manufactories  of  sashes, 
doors,  and  blinds,  cotton,  wool,  paper,  and  leather.  It 
contains  several  newspapers,  6  churches,  3  hotels,  a  na: 
tional  bank,  a  well-organized  fire  department.  Jias  good 
public  schools  and  a  free  public  library.  Pop.  (1910) 
2,848.  Middlebury  College,  founded  1800,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Congregationalists,  has  its  seat  here. 
In  1901-2  it  had  11  profs,  and  instructors,  123  students, 
24,895  volumes  in  the  library,  scientific  apparatus  val¬ 
ued  at  $22,000,  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $200,- 
000,  productive  funds  $380,000,  total  income,  excepting 
board  and  lodging,  $25,000.  Ezra  Brainerd,  D.D.,  ll.d  , 
was  pres.,  and  the  college  was  open  to  both  sexes. 
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MIDDLE  LEVEL:  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
remarkable  district  of  400,000  acres  on  the  e.  coast  of 
England,  known  as  The  Fens,  or  Bedford  Level  (q.v.), 
which,  centuries  ago,  was  converted  into  an  unprofitable 
marsh  by  repeated  incursions  of  the  sea,  together  with 
obstructions  to  the  outward  flow  of  the  rivers  Nene, 
Cam,  Ouse,  Welland,  etc.  Vast  operations  have  been 
carried  on  ever  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  by  digging 
new  channels  and  outfalls,  and  employing  wind-mills  and 
steam-engines  to  pump  the  water  from  the  marshes  and 
ponds  into  these  artificial  channels.  In  the  M.  L.  (nearly 
the  whole  of  whose  130,000  acres  between  the  Nene  and 
the  Old  Bedford  river  is  about  15  ft.  below  high-water 
spring-tides)  a  notable  irruption  took  place  1862,  May  4. 
St.  Germain’s  Sluice,  at  the  confluence  of  the  M.  L.  main 
outfall  drain  wicli  the  river  Ouse,  near  the  upper  end  of 
another  artificial  channel,  gave  way  without  warning. 
The  rise  of  high-water  spring-tide  at  that  point  was  19 
ft.,  and  the  sill  of  the  sluice  was  6  ft.  below  low-water 
spring-tide.  The  tidal  waters  rushed  up  the  opening, 
and  ebbed  and  flowed  throughout  a  distance  of  20 
m.  After  incessant  exertions,  the  tidal  waters  were 
at  length,  June  19,  effectually  shut  out  by  a  strong  cof¬ 
fer-dam,  constructed  by  Hawksliaw,  engineer.  An¬ 
other  break  in  the  embankment,  about  4  m.  distant, 
eight  days  after  the  first,  admitted  a  rush  of  water  which 
covered  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  ft.  6,000  acres  of  fertile 
land,  increased  at  successive  high  tides  to  10,000  acres. 

For  riddance  of  the  flooding  waters,  and  for  added 
outlet  to  the  usual  rivers,  16  enormous  siphons  were 
provided,  to  be  placed  over  the  coffer-dam :  they  were  of 
cast  iron,  3  ft.  6  inches  internal  diameter;  they  rested 
on  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  on  inclined  frame-work  sup¬ 
ported  by  piles  at  the  sides.  The  valves  were  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  siphons  could  be  put  in  operation, 
either  by  exhausting  the  air  or  by  filling  them  with  wa¬ 
ter.  When  only  six  of  the  siphons  were  in  position, 
they  carried  50,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  over  the 
dam. — For  details  see  Hiwkshaw’s  paper,  before  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Civil  Engineers  1833. 

MID  DLE  PARK:  one  of  the  many  fertile  valleys, 
covering  broad  distances,  in  Summit  co.,  Colo.;  7,500  ft. 
above  sea-level;  inclosed  by  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  mountain 
scenery;  65  m.  in  length,  45  m.  in  breadth;  about  3,000 
sq.m.  It  is  separated  from  North  Park,  directly  n.  of  it, 
by  one  of  the  cross  ranges  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mts.  On  the  e.  side  of  it  is  the  Snow  Range  of  mts., 
or  continental  divide,  and  lofty  mountains  surround  it 
on  every  side,  among  which  some  of  the  highest  and 
most  prominent  in  the  imposing  landscape  are  Long’s 
peak,  Gray’s  peak,  and  Mt.  Lincoln,  each  13,000  to  14,- 
000  ft.  in  height.  The  tract  is  watered  and  made  fertile 
by  the  head-waters  of  the  Grand  river  and  the  Blue  river, 
Vhich  both  flow  w.  to  the  Colorado.  Most  of  the  park 
has  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  meadow,  over  whose 
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carpet  of  green  are  scattered  wild  flowers  of  brilliant 
colors  and  in  great  profusion;  a  considerable  part,  how¬ 
ever,  is  covered  with  dense  forest.  Game  abounds 
throughout  this  region,  including  bears,  elk,  deer,  ante¬ 
lopes,  and  mountain  sheep ;  while  the  waters  contain  a 
variety  of  fish.  Its  main  attraction  to  tourists,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  its  mild  and  genial  climate  and  very 
equable  temperature;  also  its  hot  sulphur  springs. 
These  are  near  a  branch  of  the  Grand  r.,  45  m.  from 
Georgetown,  60  m.  from  Central  City,  about  12  m.  from 
the  s.  boundary  of  the  park.  They  are  much  resorted 
to  by  sufferers  from  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  skin 
diseases.  A  settlement  for  the  accommodation  of  in¬ 
valids  is  growing  into  quite  a  town  around  these  springs. 
27  m.  from  them  is  Grand  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  wa¬ 
ter  full  of  trout  and  other  game  fish :  it  also  is  a  resort 
of  tourists. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH,  mid'dlz-bXir-rd:  important  mar¬ 
ket-town,  port,  and  parliamentary  borough  in  the  X.  Rid¬ 
ing  of  Yorkshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  48  m.  n.e. 
from  York.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  n.  of  England  iron 
manufacture.  The  town  is  of  recent  growth,  and  owres 
its  origin  as  a  port  to  its  convenient  position  for  ship¬ 
ment  of  coal  brought  by  railway  from  the  mines  in  s. 
Durham.  In  1842  a  commodious  dock  was  constructed, 
recently  much  enlarged,  and  admitting  ships  of  the  larg¬ 
est  tonnage. 

On  the  discovery,  1840,  of  immense  beds  of  ironstone, 
extending  through  the  whole  range  of  the  Cleveland 
Hills,  a  portion  of  which  are  close  to  the  town,  the 
smelting  of  iron  was  speedily  begun  on  an  extensive 
scale,  since  marvellously  increased.  To  smelting  have 
been  added  iron-foundries,  manufacture  of  rails,  locomo¬ 
tive  engines,  tubes,  boilers,  etc. ;  chemical  works,  potter¬ 
ies,  and  sliip-building  also  are  carried  onto  a  large  extent. 
The  town  of  M.  was  incorporated  1853,  and  constituted 
a  parliamentary  borough  1868.  The  Royal  Exchange, 
built  1867,  is  a  large  and  handsome  building;  in  its  spa¬ 
cious  interior,  the  weekly  iron  market  is  held.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  Hall  contains  the  custom-house.  The  high 
school,  built  at  a  cost  of  £25,000,  was  given  to  the  town 
by  Mr.  Pease,  m.p.  Albert  Park,  72  acres,  was  given  by 
Mr.  Bolckow^,  A  new  dock,  costing  £120,000,  was  opened 
1875;  the  new  cattle  market  1876.  There  are  numerous 
churches,  some  of  them  handsome.  The  jubilee  of  M. 
was  celebrated  1881;  a  statue  of  Mr.  Bolckow,  one  of 
its  founders  and  chief  promoters,  being  unveiled.  In 
1831  M.  was  an  obscure  hamlet  with  383  inhabitants: 
pop.  (1871)  parliament,  borough  46,643;  (1901)  91,317. 

MIDDLESEX,  mid'l-s&ks:  the  metropolitan  county  of 
England,  in  the  s.e.  of  the  island;  bounded  n.  by  Hert¬ 
ford,  s.  by  Surrey;  about  60  m.  inland  (westward)  from 
the  North  Sea,  with  which  it  communicates  by  the  river 
Thames.  Next  to  Rutland,  it  is  the  smallest  of  Eng¬ 
lish  counties;  only  180,136  statute  acres;  but  its  popula- 
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tion  is  second  only  to  that  of  Lancashire.  The  surface 
is,  on  the  whole,  level,  with  gentle  undulations.  The 
Thames,  which  forms  its  southern  boundary,  and  its 
affluents,  are  the  only  rivers  of  the  county.  Two  of 
these,  the  Colne  and  the  Lea,  form  respectively  the  west¬ 
ern  and  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  county.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Grand  Junction  and  Kegent’s  canal,  and 
the  New  river,  an  artificial  cut  intended  to  supply  the 
capital  with  water.  The  soil  is  in  general  poor,  with  the 
exception  of  a  tract  of  good  fertile  loam  along  the 
Thames.  The  land  is  occupied  chiefly  for  grass  and  hay 
farms  and  market-gardens.  The  county  town  is  Brent¬ 
ford.  Middlesex  is  subject  to  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  whole  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Pop.  (1901)  792,225. 

MIDDLESEX  FELLS,  Boston,  Mass.:  a  picturesque 
hill,  wood,  and  lake  reservation  of  the  metropolitan 
park  system  of  ‘Greater  Boston/  enclosing  Mystic  Lakes; 
area  from  3,000  to  3,200  acres.  The  Fells  are  part  of 
the  townships  of  Malden,  Melrose,  and  Stoneham. 

MIDDLETON,  mid'l-ton,  Arthur:  1681 — 1737,  Sep  7/ 
b.  South  Carolina.  He  was  educated  in  England,  and 
returning,  became  prominent  in  colonial  affairs.  In  1704 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Church  of  England  as  the  state  religion,  be¬ 
came  naval  officer  1711,  and  was  member  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  1711-19.  He  exerted  his  political  influence  in  favor 
of  popular  claims,  opposing  the  lords  proprietors,  and 
finally  heading  the  revolution  which  threw  off  the  whole 
proprietary  government  and  placed  the  colony  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  crown  (1719).  In  1725  he 
succeeded  Nicholson  as  acting  governor  of  the  colony, 
which  office  he  held  till  1731,  when  the  royal  governor 
arrived;  he  then  retained  his  position  in  the  governor's 
council.  His  administration  as  governor  was  partly  occu¬ 
pied  by  war  and  negotiations  with  the  Spaniards  of 
Florida  and  the  French  of  Louisiana. — His  father,  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  (1640 — 1700),  b.  England,  inherited  a  large 
estate,  spent  some  time  at  Barbadoes,  and  removed  to 
South  Carolina  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  valuable  land  grant,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  council  and  an  assistant  judge. 

MID'DLETON,  Arthur:  1742,  June  26—1787;  Jan. 
1:  b.  South  Carolina.  He  studied  in  England,  at  Harrow 
and  Westminster,  and  graduated  from  Cambridge;  trav¬ 
elled  in  Europe  two  years;  1763  returned  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  the  following  year  married  a  daughter  of 
Walter  Izard.  In  1765  he  became  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  a .  position  which  he  held  several  years.  He  vis¬ 
ited  England  1768,  returned  three  years  later,  and  be¬ 
came  a  leader  in  political  affairs;  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  safety  and  of  the  provincial  congress  1775, 
a  member  of  the  continental  congress  1776,  and.  signed 
the  declaration  of  independence.  In  1778  he  was 
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elected  gov.  of  S.  C.,  but  declined.  He  assisted,  1780,  in 
tlie  defense  of  Charleston,  sustained  heavy  loss  of  prop¬ 
erty,  was  taken  prisoner,  exchanged,  and  returned  to 
congress,  where  he  remained  until  peace  was  declared, 
when  he  became  member  of  the  state  senate.  He  was  a 
skilful  stenographer  and  preserved  a  record  of  many 
important  debates.  Under  the  name  ‘  Andrew  Marvell  ’ 
lie  wrote  able  political  documents.  Died  at  Goose  Creek, 
S.  C. — His  father,  Henry  M.  (1717-1784,  June  13),  was 
a  wealthy  planter  and  zealous  patriot;  speaker  of  the 
commons  1745-47,  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  1755, 
member  of  council  1755-70,  pres,  of  continental  congress 
1774,  and  of  provincial  congress  of  S.  0.  1775-6.  He  was 
returned  to  the  continental  congress,  but  on  account  of 
ill  health  was  unable  to  serve  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son. 

MID'DLETON,  Conyers,  d.d.  :  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England:  1683-1750,  July  28;  b.  Richmond, 
Yorkshire.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  b.a.  1702,  was  elected  a  fellow  1706,  and 
shortly  afterward  married  a  lady  of  fortune.  His  life 
was  a  series  of  bitter  and,  on  the  whole,  not  creditable 
controversies,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  rather  an 
agreeable  person  in  private.  His  first  and  most  formid¬ 
able  opponent  was  Richard  Bentley  (q.v.);  afterward,  his 
polemics  were  chiefly  theological.  The  views  that  he 
advocated  were  generally  such  as  to  draw  on  him  the 
imputation  of  being  an  ‘  infidel  in  disguise,’  though  some 
of  them — such  as,  that  the  Jews  borrowed  some  of  their 
customs  from  Egypt,  and  that  the  primitive  writers  in 
vindicating  Scripture  found  it  necessary  sometimes  to 
recur  to  allegory — are  now  established  beyond  doubt; 
while  his  opinion,  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the 
creation  is  not  literal  truth,  has  since  M.’s  day  been 
adopted  by  many  of  the  most  learned  clergy  even  of  his 
own  church.  He  seems  not  to  have  forsaken  any  essen¬ 
tials  of  Christianity,  but  to  have  lacked  devoutness  of 
temper,  to  have  been  too  ready  for  controversy,  and  to 
have  been  naturally  suspicious  regarding  all  things  that 
claimed  to  be  supernatural.  M.  died  at  Hildersham,  in 
Cambridgeshire.  One  of  his  writings  was  The  History  of 
the  Life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero  (2  vols.  1741),  a  work  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable,  but  neither  very  impartial  nor  quite 
accurate.  Ilis  celebrated  Letter  from  Home ,  showing  an 
exact  Conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganism ;  or  the 
Religion  of  the  present  Romans  derived  from  that  of  their 
Heathen  Ancestors  (1729),  provoked  tlie  most  violent  in¬ 
dignation  among  Rom.  Catholics,  and  is  still  read  with 
interest.  All  his  pamphlets,  treatises,  etc.,  were  col¬ 
lected  and  published  under  the  title  Miscellaneous  Works 
(4  vols.  Bond.  1752-57),  containing  much  that  is  of  value. 

MIDDLETONITE,  n.  mid'l-tbn-it:  a  mineral  resin 
found  in  the  older  Coal-formations,  and  occurring  in 
layers,  or  in  rounded  pea-like  masses,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color — so  called  from  Middleton  collieries,  neat 
Leeds,  where  it  was  first  discovered. 
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MID'DLETOWN :  city,  county  seat  of  Middlesex  CO., 
Conn.;  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river  and  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad; 
about  15  m.  s.  of  Hartford.  It  is  connected  with  Port¬ 
land  (noted  for  its  brownstone  quarries)  on  the  opposite 
bank,  by  a  long  drawbridge.  M.  has  considerable  trade, 
the  river  being  navigable  as  far  as  Hartford  for  light 
draught  vessels,  such  as  can  cross  the  bar  at  Saybrook. 
The  city  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  the  principal  prod¬ 
uct  of  which  is  tobacco,  and  has  manufactories  of  hard¬ 
ware,  silver-plated  ware,  locks,  harness  trimmings,  rub¬ 
ber  goods,  silks,  pumps,  bone  goods,  hammocks,  cotton 
webbing,  etc.  In  the  vicinity  are  valuable  mineral  de¬ 
posits.  The  city  contains  public  and  parish  schools,  the 
Wesleyan  Univ.,  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  (P.  E.). 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  the  Russell  Free  Library,  with  15,000 
volumes,  a  handsome  municipal  building  and  numerous 
churches,  banks,  etc.  M.  was  founded  1650,  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  Mattabeseck  1651,  and  received  its  present 
name  in  1653.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  1784  and 
received  a  new  charter  in  1882,  under  which  the  city  is 
now  governed.  This  charter  provides  for  a  mayor,  who 
holds  office  two  years,  and  a  city  council,  the  subordinate 
officials  being  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  council. 
Pop.  (1890)  9,013;  (1900)  9,859. 

MID'DLETOWN :  city  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  near 
the  Wallkill  river,  e.  of  the  Shawangunk  Mts.,  and  w.  of 
the  highlands  of  the  Hudson;  24  m.  s.w.  of  Newburgh, 
66  m.  n.w.  of  New  York  on  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western,  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  and 
the  Erie  Railroads.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region, 
has  a  large  trade  in  dairy  products,  live-stock  and  gar¬ 
den  produce,  and  its  chief  manufactures  are  hats,  shirts, 
saws,  files,  cut-glass,  cigars,  condensed  milk,  leather, 
paper  boxes,  carpet-bags,  printers’  supplies,  etc.  The 
city  also  contains  the  shops  of  the  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  rail¬ 
road.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  State  Homeopathic  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  St.  Joseph’s  Academy  (Rom.  Cath.),  the 
Thrall  Public  Library,  and  contains  numerous  churches, 
seven  public  schools,  one  parish  school,  an  excellent 
high  school,  two  national,  one  savings  and  one  trust 
company  banks,  with  combined  capital  of  $400,000,  sev¬ 
eral  public  halls,  an  opera  house,  hotels,  etc.  It  is  regu¬ 
larly  laid  out,  with  wide  streets,  well  shaded,  lighted, 
paved  and  sewered.  It  has  a  police  force,  a  board  of 
health,  and  a  fire  department.  Its  supply  of  water  is 
from  Lake  Monhagan,  2  m.  distant,  its  reservoir  cover¬ 
ing  80  acres,  nearly  200  ft.  above  the  town.  In  the  s.w. 
part  is  Hillside  cemetery,  50  acres  in  extent,  beautifully 
laid  out  and  well  kept.  The  city  was  settled  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  was  at  first  a  part  of 
Wallkill  township.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village 
1848,  and  received  its  city  charter  1889,  June  27.  The 
government,  under  a  revised  charter  of  1902,  consists 
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of  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  common 
council  of  nine  members,  elected  for  two  years.  The 
board  of  health  is  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  council;  the  engineer,  city  clerk  and  cor¬ 
poration  counsel  are  elected  by  the  council  and  other 
municipal  officials  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  Pop. 
(1900)  14,522;  (1910)  15,313. 

MID'DLETOWN :  city  in  Butler  co.,  Ohio ;  on  the 
Miami  river,  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  and  the  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Cincinnati  Northern  rail¬ 
roads,  about  34  m.  n.  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  region,  but  its  chief  industries  are  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  tobacco,  bicycles,  agricultural  implements,  paper, 
flour,  etc.  The  city  contains  a  Masonic  Temple,  an 
opera  house,  several  churches,  and  public  and  parish 
schools.  It  was  settled  about  1794,  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor  and  council,  elected  for  two  years.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  the  waterworks.  Pop.  (1910)  13,152. 

MIDDLETOWN:  borough  in  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.;  on  the 
Susquehanna  river  and  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads;  about  10  m.  s.e.  of  Har¬ 
risburg.  It  is  in  a  farming  region  and  also  has  ex¬ 
tensive  manufacturing  interests,  the  principal  products 
being  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  flour,  dressed 
lumber,  leather,  stoves,  furniture,  tubing  and  iron  cars, 
etc.  There  are  also  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity.  The 
trade  consists  chiefly  of  manufactured  articles  and  farm 
and  dairy  products.  There  are  several  churches,  public 
schools,  banks,  etc.  The  borough  was  founded  in  1756, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1828.  The  borough  owns  and 
operates  the  electric  light  plant.  Pop.  (1910)  5,374. 

MID'DLEWICH:  small  market-town  of  Cheshire, 

England,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  20  m.  e.  of  Ches¬ 
ter.  Salt  is  extensively  made;  boat-building  is  carried 
on,  and  brick  works  are  in  operation.  Pop.  over  3,300. 

MIDDLING,  a.  mid'ling  [from  middle  (see  Mid)]:  of 
middle  rank  or  degree;  neither  high  nor  low;  of  mid¬ 
dle  average  quality;  of  moderate  capacity;  mediocre. 
Middlings,  n.  plu.  middlings,  the  coarser  part  of  the 
flour  left  in  the  dressing-machine;  see  Wheat. 

MIDGARD,  mid'gdrd,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  human  race,  formed  out  of  the  eye¬ 
brows  of  Ymir,  one  of  the  first  giants,  and  joined  to 
Asgard,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  by  the  rainbow-bridge. 
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MIDGE,  n.  mij  [Ger.  miicke,  a  small  fly—  from  mucken , 
to  hum:  Dut.  mug ,  a  gnat:  Boliem.  maucha;  L.  musca; 
F.  mouche ,  a  fly] :  common  name  of  many  species  of  small 
dipterous  insects,  of  family  Tipulidce,  much  resembling 
gnats,  but  having  a  shorter  proboscis.  Their  larvae  are 
aquatic;  the  perfect  insects  are  often  very  annoying  to 
human  beings  and  to  cattle.  The  little  pink-colored 
tortuous  worm  known  to  anglers  as  the  Blood-worm , 
frequent  in  water-barrels  and  in  the  mud  near  the  edges 
of  ponds  and  ditches,  is  the  larva  of  a  species  of  M.  (CJii- 
ronomus  plumosus),  a  little  larger  than  the  common  gnat, 
abundant  in  some  marshy  situations.  The  larva  is  much 
sought  by  birds  and  is  a  very  tempting  bait  for  fish.  The 
pupa  is  cylindrical,  with  respiratory  organs  on  the  sides 
of  the  thorax.  When  the  insect  is  ready  to  quit  its  pupa 
case,  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  there  re¬ 
mains  suspended  for  a  short  time;  the  perfect  insect, 
when  it  has  issued  from  the  case,  also  stands  for  a  short 
time  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  genus  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  long  hairs  with  which  the  antenna)  of  the 
male  are  furnished. — Another  genus  of  Midges  (Simulia) 
contains  many  species  most  tormenting  to  men  and  cat¬ 
tle,  by  entering  the  ears  and  nostrils,  and  alighting  on  the 
eyelids.  They  swarm  on  marshes  and  damp  heaths  in 
the  warmer  months.  But  none  of  them  is  nearly  so  mis¬ 
chievous  as  a  species  ( S .  columbciwhensis)  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  sometimes  in  such  dense  swarms  that 
horses  and  cattle  are  suffocated  by  the  numbers  which 
enter  the  wind-pipe. — The  common  gnat  is  popularly 
termed  Midge. 

MIDGET,  n.  mij'H  [dim.  of  midge ] :  very  diminutive 
creature:  Canadian  name  for  the  sand-fly. 

MIDHURST,  mid'erst:  market-town  of  England,  in 
Sussex,  on  the  Bother,  a  navigable  tributary  of  the 
Arun,  50  m.  s.w.  of  London.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle  of  the  De  Bohuns,  lords  of  M. ;  and  within  half  a 
mile  e.  of  the  town  stood  Cowdry  House,  seat  of  the 
Montagues,  which  was  burned  1793.  At  the  grammar 
school,  founded  1072,  Richard  Cobden  was  educated. 
Pop.  (1861)  6,405;  (1871)  6,753;  (1881)  7,277. 

MIDIANITES,  mid'i-cin-its:  an  Arab  race,  descended, 
according  to  Scripture,  from  Midian,  son  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah;  thus  distant  kinsmen  of  the  Israelites. 
They  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  country  between 
the  n.  side  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Arabia  Felix,  as  far 
as  the  Plains  of  Moab.  Others  more  civilized  (if  not, 
indeed,  of  Cushite  origin)  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  carried  on  a  trade,  particularly 
with  Egypt.  To  the  latter,  we  may  presume,  belonged 
Jethro,  priest  or  ‘sheik’  of  Midian — father-in-law  of 
Moses.  The  main  body  of  the  M.,  in  later  times,  were 
very  troublesome  neighbors  to  the  Israelites  till  Gideon’s 
great  victory  over  them.  They  appear  as  a  strong  Bedouin 
confederation,  given  to  invasion  and  ravage.  Their  na¬ 
tional  god  was  Baal-Poor. 
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MID-LOTHIAN.  See  Edinburghshire. 

MIDNAPUR,  or  Midnapoor,  mid-na-pdr':  chief  town 
of  the  district  of  Midnapur  in  India;  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Kasai  river;  about  65  m.  s.w.  of  Calcutta.  Its  loca¬ 
tion  is  healthful  and  dry;  it  is  well  laid  out,  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  abundant  and  good  water.  There  is  a  large 
bazaar  in  Midnapur,  in  which  are  the  public  offices.  An 
excellent  training-school  has  been  founded  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  there,  which  has  been  very  successful 
among  the  natives,  and  has  established  village  schools 
in  the  vicinity.  The  mission  has  also  a  printing-press, 
from  which  have  been  issued  some  of  the  earliest  and 
most  important  works  on  the  Santal  language.  The  chief 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  copper  and  brass 
utensils,  indigo,  and  silk.  Pop.  33,150. 

The  district  of  Midnapur  is  in  southwestern  Bengal, 
forming  part  of  the  province  of  Orissa;  5,082  sq.m.; 
pop.  2,792,950;  largest  river,  the  Hooghly. 

MIDRASH,  mid' rash  [Heb.  darash,  to  search,  explain 
the  Scriptures]:  general  name  given  to  the  free  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  historical  legendary, 
exegetical,  didactic,  and  homiletic  comment  thereon, 
which,  for  about  1,500  years  after  the  Babylonian  exile, 
formed  the  centre  of  all  mental  activity,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  schools,  among  the  Jews.  The  work  occurs  as 
early  as  2  Chron.,  xiii:  22,  although  not,  perhaps,  in  its 
later  sense.  The  prohibitions  and  ordinances  in  the 
Mosaic  records,  to  which  a  precise  meaning  was  not,  in 
all  cases,  attached,  were,  according  to  certain  herme¬ 
neutical  rules,  specified  and  particularized,  and  further 
surrounded  by  traditional  ordinances  and  inhibitions: 
Halacha  (q.v.)  =  rule  by  which  to  go,  or  the  binding, 
authoritative,  civil,  and  religious  law.  The  chief  codes 
of  this  are  the  Mishna  (q.v.),  Gemara  (q.v.),  Sifra 
(amplification  of  Leviticus),  Sifri  (on  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy),  and  Mechiltha  (on  a  portion  of  Exodus). 
Another  branch  of  the  Midrash,  however,  is  the  Hag¬ 
gada  (q.v.),  a  kind  of  free  poetical  homiletics  on  the 
whole  body  of  the  Old  Testament  (The  Halacha  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Pentateuch).  Haggada  was  more 
noticeably  ethical  and  consolatory.  The  chief  collections 
of  that  part  of  the  Midrash  known  as  Haggada  are 
Midrash  Rabba,  a.d.  700-1100  (on  Pentateuch  and  Me- 
gilloth),  and  Pesikta  (700),  the  extracts  from  which 
(Jalkut,  Pesikta  Rabbati,  Sutarta,  etc.)  only  are  known, 
the  original  itself  never  having  been  printed.  As  a 
whole  the  Midrash  is  of  great  value,  inasmuch  as  a 
search  in  its  unattractive  mass  reveals  numerous  lexical 
and  grammatical  hints,  and  historical,  topographical,  and 
chronological  notices;  also  remarkable  suggestions  in 
logic,  metaphysic,  theology,  and  in  ethnography  and  nat¬ 
ural  sciences.  The  history  of  the  Midrash  embraces 
three  periods:  that  of  the  Soferim  (q.v.),  the  Tannaim 
(q.v.)  and  the  Amoraim  (q.v.),  however  obscure  is  the 
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real  date  of  its  origin.  It  is  largely  the  homiletic  litera* 
ture  of  the  early  rabbis,  wherein  the  simple  exposition 
of  Scripture  is  overshadowed  by  a  free  and  varied  inter¬ 
pretation,  which  illustrates  as  much  the  wit  and  fancy 
of  its  authors  as  the  clear  meaning  of  the  text.  Such 
homilies  made  Scripture  familiar  to  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  as  they  gathered  in  the  synagogues  on  Sabbaths  and 
special  days,  developing  not  only  a  class  of  brilliant 
preachers,  but  a  love  of  learning  as  well,  which  has  been 
the  heritage  of  Israel.  See  Dembitz,  Jewish  Services  in 
Synagogue  and  Rome  (Phila.  1898);  Zunz,  Gottesdien. 
Vortrage. 

MIDRIFF,  n.  mid'rif  [AS.  hrif,  entrails:  Dut.  middel- 
rift,  the  diaphragm:  OH.  hreve,  the  belly];  in  anat.,  the 
diaphragm;  a  muscular  partition  which  separates  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  from  the  belly. 

MID'SHIPMAN:  ninth  and  lowest  grade  of  officers 
in  the  United  States  navy  capable  of  regular  promotion. 
They  must  be  graduates  of  the  Annapolis  naval  academy, 
where  they  are  called  ‘cadet  midshipmen,’  until  the  war¬ 
rant  of  midshipman  is  conferred  on  them,  and  they 
take  rank  in  the  navy  in  the  order  of  merit.  After  2 
years  of  actual  service  at  sea,  a  midshipman,  if  he  can 
procure  a  favorable  recommendation  from  his  com¬ 
mander,  is  entitled  to  an  examination  for  promotion  be¬ 
fore  a  board  consisting  of  3  captains  and  2  commanders. 
Having  passed  this  examination  on  the  practical  branches 
of  seamanship,  including  naval  tactics,  practical  navi¬ 
gation,  gunnery,  and  the  steam-engine,  he  becomes  an 
ensign,  and  can  be  promoted  to  the  higher  grades  of 
the  service.  In  the  British  navy,  the  midshipman  is 
more  a  naval  apprentice  under  instruction  than  an  actual 
officer.  After  3^  years’  service  as  midshipman,  if  he 
passes  two  qualifying  examinations,  and  is  not  under  19 
years  of  age,  he  becomes  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  is  eligible 
for  promotion  to  lieutenant  and  the  higher  grades. 

MIDST,  n.  midst  [superl.  of  Mid,  which  see]:  the 
middle;  the  very  centre:  Ad.  in  the  middle.  In  the 
midst  of  us  (colloq.),  among  us,  as  neighbors,  fellow- 
citizens,  or  fellow-countrymen.  In  the  midst  of,  among; 
involved  in;  in  the  thickest  of.  Note. — In  our  midst,  In 
their  midst,  instead  of  ‘in  the  midst  of  us,’  ‘in  the 
midst  of  them,’  are  improper. 

MIDWIFE,  n.  mid'ivif  [AS.  mid,  with,  together  with; 
wif,  woman,  wife]:  woman  who  assists  women  in  child¬ 
birth.  Midwifery,  n.  mid'wif-ri,  profession  of  .  a  mid¬ 
wife;  art  of  assisting  women  in  childbirth;  obstetrics. 

MIDWIFERY:  department  of  medical  science  which 
concerns  itself  with  parturition  and  its  allied  subjects; 
also  called  Obstetrics  [Lat.  obstetrix,  a  woman  who 
stands  near,  a  midwife],  and  Tocology  [Gr.  tokos,  child¬ 
birth].  For  a  male  practitioner  in  this  line  of  the  med¬ 
ical  art,  the  French  name  accoucheur  is  used.  Midwifery, 
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as  a  branch  of  medical  science,  is  understood  to  include 
the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  of  the  female 
body  concerned;  conception  and  sterility,  and  the  signs 
and  duration  of  pregnancy;  parturition  in  all  its  vari¬ 
eties;  and  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  puerperal  state. 
Into  the  details  of  a  subject  so  extended  and  complex, 
this  article  does  not  enter. 

In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  the  labor  in  parturition 
is  what  is  called  ‘natural’ — that  is,  the  child  presents 
itself  in  the  normal  position,  and  unaided  nature  com¬ 
pletes  the  delivery  within  24  hours  (usually  in  less 
time)  with  safety  to  mother  and  child.  Statistics  show 
that  about  99  in  every  100  are  ‘natural’  labor.  ‘Un¬ 
natural’  labor  arises  either  from  malformation,  disease, 
or  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  or  from  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  of  the  child;  and  manual  or  instru¬ 
mental  aid  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  the  labor  from 
being  dangerously  prolonged,  or — in  extreme  cases — to 
render  delivery  at  all  possible.  Of  instrumental  applica¬ 
tions,  by  far  the  most  important  and  frequent  is  that  of 
the  forceps  (q.v.),  intended  not  to  injure  either  mother 
or  child.  The  use  of  the  forceps  is  necessary  in  about 
1  ease  in  300;  and  of  these  forceps  cases  about  1  in  21 
proves  fatal  to  the  mother,  while  1  child  in  4  is  lost.  In 
the  operation  of  craniotomy,  the  head  of  the  child  is 
intentionally  destroyed,  with  a  view  to  save  the  life  of 
the  mother,  the  death  of  both  being  otherwise  inevitable. 
This  operation  is  not  frequently  resorted  to;  it  proves 
fatal  on  the  average  to  about  1  mother  in  5£.  A  more 
justifiable  procedure  in  such  cases  is  the  Cesarian  opera¬ 
tion  (q.v.). 

History. — From  all  the  passages  in  the  Scriptures 
where  midwifery  is  referred  to,  it  is  plain  that  women 
were  the  only  practitioners  of  this  art  among  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians  (see  Gen.  xxxv:17;  xxxviii: 
28;  Ex.  i:  15-21),  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  confided  this  branch  of  medicine  to 
women.  Phanarete,  the  mother  of  Socrates,  was  a  mid¬ 
wife;  and  Plato  explains  the  functions  and  mentions 
the  duties  undertaken  by  these  women.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  physicians  were  not  ignorant  of  midwifery,  for 
Hippocrates  refers  to  the  necessity  of  turning  the  child 
in  certain  cases,  though  his  doctrines  on  this  point,  as 
also  on  the  management  of  the  placenta,  are  not  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  modern  practice;  and  Celsus,  nearly  four  cen¬ 
turies  later,  treats  of  the  mechanism  of  labor  with  great 
clearness.  A  gradual  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
subject  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Aetius,  and  of 
Paulus  iEgineta,  who  advocates  a  resort  to  craniotomy  in 
certain  cases.  Rhazes  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
advocate  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  when,  by  their 
toughness,  they  impede  labor;  and  Avicenna  gave  the 
first  description  of  an  instrument  partially  resembling 
the  more  modern  forceps. 

Vol.  18—21 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  16th  c.,  Eucharius  Rho- 
dion  published  a  little  book,  which  soon  acquired  celeb¬ 
rity.  It  was  translated  from  the  original  High-German 
into  Latin,  French,  and  English,  and  is  remarkable  as 
the  first  book  published  on  this  subject  in  England.  Its 
title  is,  The  Byrth  of  Mankynde,  otherwise  named  the 
Woman’s  Book,  by  Thomas  Raynold,  Physician  (London 
1540),  and  it  contains  no  external  evidence  that  it  is  a 
mere  translation.  In  1573  Ambrose  Pare  published  a 
small  work,  in  which  he  showed  that  foot-presentations 
were  not  dangerous,  and  that  in  malpresentations  it  was 
better  to  deliver  by  the  feet  than  to  attempt  to .  bring 
down  the  head. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  c.,  the  sage- femme  (mid¬ 
wife)  of  Marie  de  Medicis  published  a  collection  of  ob¬ 
servations  on  midwifery.  About  this  time  (probably 
about  1640),  Dr.  Paul  Chamberlen,  English  physician, 
invented  the  forceps  with  separate  blades,  such  as  is  now 
used.  The  exact  date  of  this  important  invention  is  not 
known,  but  1647  Dr.  Peter  Chamberlen  published  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  A  Voice  in  Bhama,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
his  father’s  (Dr.  Paul  Chamberlen)  discovery  for  the 
saving  of  infantile  life.  Hence  the  forceps  must  have 
been  invented  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  c.  The  Cham¬ 
berlen  family  (the  father  and  three  sons)  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  publish  their  discovery,  considering  that  they  had 
a  right  to  use  the  secret  in  the  way  most  to  their  own 
advantage;  and  the  exact  nature  of  their  instruments 
was  not  known  till  1815,  when  the  tenant  of  a  house 
near  Maldon,  in  Essex,  England,  where  Dr.  Peter  Cham¬ 
berlen,  one  of  the  sons,  had  resided  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  previously,  accidentally  discovered  a  concealed 
space,  in  which  were,  inter  alia,  a  collection  of  ob¬ 
stetric  instruments,  including  a  double-bladed  forceps 
and  a  vectis,  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
London  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.  Therefore,  though 
Chamberlen’s  celebrated  arcanum  was  doubtless  the 
double-bladed  forceps,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  in¬ 
ventor  also  of  the  vectis  or  lever.  In  1668  Mauriceau’s 
Treatise  appeared,  which  ran  through  seven  editions, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  the  standard  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  process  of 
labor;  and  his  book  having  been  translated  into  English, 
1672,  by  Hugh  Chamberlen,  became  widely  known  in 
Britain.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  time  when  medical 
men  in  general  began  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  mid¬ 
wifery;  Harvey,  the  Chamberlens,  and  others,  taking  it 
up  in  England;  while  La  Valli&re,  mistress  of  Louis 
XIV.,  did  much  to  establish  the  practice  in  France,  by 
employing  Julian  Clement,  a  surgeon  of  high  reputation, 
in  her  first  confinement  1663. 

The  last  point  requiring  notice  in  the  history  of  mid¬ 
wifery  in  the  17th  c.  is  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  ergot 
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of  rye  in  accelerating  parturition.  In  1688  CamerariuS 
stated  that  midwives  in  parts  of  Germany  were  in  the 
habit  of  employing  it  for  this  purpose;  but  not  till  1774 
is  further  reference  found  to  the  use  of  this  drug. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  c.,  different  varieties  of 
forceps,  closely  resembling  Chamberlen’s  instrument, 
were  invented  by  Giffard,  Chapman,  and  others;  Chap¬ 
man  being,  as  it  is  believed,  the  first  public  teacher  of 
midwifery  in  London.  About  the  middle  of  this  century 
lived  Sir  Richard  Manningham,  who  applied  himself  to 
this  branch  of  the  profession,  and  established  a  small 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  parturient  women,  first  of 
the  kind  in  the  British  dominions.  Midwifery  was  by 
this  time  fully  recognized  as  a  branch — though  then  and 
long  subsequently  considered  as  the  lowest  branch — of 
medicine.  The  names  of  Smellie,  William  Hunter,  Den¬ 
man,  and  Bland  in  England,  and  of  Astruc  and  Baude- 
locque  in  France,  are  well  known  as  promoters  of  various 
departments  of  the  art  of  midwifery  toward  the  close 
of  the  18th  c.  In  the  19th  c.,  the  art  has  steadily 
progressed.  Not  only  are  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  compelled  to  be  as  well  versed  in  midwifery 
as  in  medicine  or  surgery,  but  the  ignorant  midwives  of 
past  times  are  now  largely  replaced  by  well-educated 
nurses,  with  diplomas,  certifying  that  they  have  regu¬ 
larly  attended  lectures  on  midwifery,  and  have  taken 
personal  charge  of  a  certain  number  of  labors,  under 
superintendence  of  a  qualified  teacher. 

MIEN,  n.  men  [F.  mine,  air,  look — from  It.  mina, 
countenance — from  mid.  L.  mindre,  to  lead:  W.  min,  the 
lip  or  mouth:  comp.  Gael,  meinn,  expression,  the  coun¬ 
tenance]:  the  whole  external  appearance;  aspect;  air; 
manner. — Syn.:  look;  demeanor;  countenance;  deport¬ 
ment. 

MIERIS,  me’ns,  Frans  van,  the  elder:  1635,  Apr.  16 
— -1681,  Mar.  12;  b.  Leyden,  Holland:  Dutch  painter. 
There  is  some  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  date 
given  for  his  birth.  He  received  his  first  instruction 
from  Abr.  Toorne  Vliet,  a  famous  Dutch  designer;  af¬ 
terward  studied  under  Gerard  Dow,  "who  called  him  the 
prince  of  his  pupils.  He  applied  himself  chiefly  to  genre 
painting  and  occasional  portraits.  His  pictures  of  do¬ 
mestic  life  are  accurate  in  drawing  and  rich  in  color.  In 
the  treatment  of  stuffs  and  textures,  he  was  superior  to 
Dow  himself;  his  representation  of  velvet  and  satin  and 
other  rich  materials  was  wonderfully  close;  while  the 
same  accuracy  of  design,  richness  of  coloring,  and  ex¬ 
quisite  finish  distinguish  his  portraits,  the  most  famous 
and  highly  prized  of  which  was  his  portrait  of  the  -wife 
of  Cornelius  Plaats.  All  his  pictures  are  rare  and  com¬ 
mand  very  high  prices.  Perhaps  the  most  of  them  are  in 
the  gallery  at  Florence.  He  was  a  man  of  extravagant 
habits,  and  died  a  prisoner  for  debt  at  Leyden. 
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MIFFLIN,  miflin,  Thomas:  1744-1800,  .Jan.  20;  b. 
Philadelphia;  of  Quaker  parentage.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  1765  went  to  Europe;  and 
on  his  return  entered  into  business  partnership  with  his 
brother.  In  1772  he  began  public  life  as  representative 
from  Philadelphia  in  the  colonial  assembly;  and  1774 
was  delegate  to  the  first  continental  congress.  He  was 
made  maj.  in  one  of  the  first  Pliiladelpliia  regiments; 
and  1775,  June,  became  col.,  and  went  to  Cambridge 
with  Washington,  as  his  first  aide-de-camp.  He  was 
rapidly  promoted  to  quartermaster-gen.,  to  ad j. gen., 
and,  1776,  May  16,  to  brig.gen.  At  the  battle  of  Long 
Island  he  rendered  distinguished  service,  covering  the 
army’s  retreat,  and  afterward,  by  his  stirring  appeals  to 
the  people  of  Penn.,  raised  considerable  reinforcements 
for  the  continental  army  prior  to  the  battles  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton.  In  1777  he  was  made  maj. gen.,  but, 
becoming  dissatisfied,  became  a  prominent  member  of 
the  famous  ‘  Conway  cabal  ’  in  opposition  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  after  the  failure  of  which  he  resigned  his  commis¬ 
sion.  In  1782  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  1783  was 
its  pres. ;  1785,  he  became  a  member  and  speaker  of  the 
Penn,  state  legislature;  1787,  delegate  to  the  national 
constitutional  convention;  1788,  succeeded  Franklin  as 
president  of  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Penn. ; 
1791-1800  was  gov.  of  the  state.  He  died  at  Lancaster, 
Penn. 

MIGHT,  v.  mit:  pt.  of  May,  which  see. 

MIGHT,  n.  mit  [Goth,  mahts;  Ger.  macht;  Swiss, 
mucht;  Boliem.  moc,  might,  power  (see  May)]:  strength, 
force,  or  power  in  general;  ability.  Mighty,  a.  mit% 
strong;  powerful;  very  forcible ;  very  great  or  eminent ; 
momentous:  Ad.  in  very  great  degree;  very.  Might¬ 
ily,  ad.  -i-li,  powerfully;  efficaciously;  vehemently;  in 
a  great  degree.  MightTness,  n.  ->igs,  power;  greatness; 
title  of  dignity.  Might  and  main,  utmost  effort;  high¬ 
est  degree  of  strength. — Syn.  of ‘mighty’:  valiant; 
impetuous;  violent;  enormous;  bulky;  vast;  forcible; 
efficacious;  important. 

MIGNARD,  men-yar ',  Pierre:  1610-1695;  b.  Troyes, 
France.  He  studied  painting  first  under  Simon  Vouet; 
1630  went  to  Italy,  where  in  the  22  years  of  his  residence 
there  he  became  so  famous  that  he  was  summoned  to 
Paris  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  king.  He  refused  to  en¬ 
ter  the  Academy,  and  opposed  Le  Brun,  its  head,  be¬ 
coming  chief  of  the  opposition,  which  kept  him  from 
painting  any  of  the  great  public  works,  though  his  dec¬ 
oration  of  the  cupola  of  the  Yal  de  Grace,  1664,  was  fa¬ 
mous.  He  applied  himself  chiefly  to  portrait-painting, 
becoming  the  chief  portrait-painter  of  the  century,  and 
nearly  all  the  celebrities  of  his  time  sat  for  him.  Le 
Brun  died  1690,  and  M.  succeeded  him.  Many  of  his 
works  have  been  engraved.  While  about  to  begin  work 
on  the  cupola  of  the  Invalides,  at  Paris,  he  died. 


MIGNET— MIGNONETTE. 

MIGNET,  men-yd',  Francois  Auguste  Alexis  :  French 
historian:  1796,  May  8 — 1884,  Mar.  24;  b.  at  Aix  in  Prov¬ 
ence.  He  studied  law  in  his  native  city  together  with 
Thiers,  and  went  to  Paris  1821,  to  enter  on  a  literary  life. 
He  found  employment  in  writing  for  the  public  journals, 
and  having  given  lectures  on  modern  history,  which  were 
received  with  great  approbation,  he  was  induced  to  write 
Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Franqaise  (2  vols.  Par.  1824; 
10th  ed.  1840),  in  which  that  great  event  is  regarded 
less  in  its  moral  than  its  philosophical  aspects.  It  has 
therefore  been  reproached  with  leading  to  fatalism.  His 
style  is  brilliant,  but  academic.  After  the  revolution  of 
1830,  he  became  a  counselor  of  state,  and  keeper  of  the 
archives  of*  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs;  but  lost  these 
offices  1848,  after  which  time  he  lived  in  retirement.  He 
edited  Negotiations  relatives  h  la  Succession  d'Espayne 
sous  Louis  XIV.  (4  vols.  Par.  1836-42),  to  which  lie  pre¬ 
fixed  a  masterly  historic  introduction.  Among  his  later 
works  are  Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart  (2  vols.  Par.  1851), 
and  Charles  Quint ,  son  Abdication,  son  Sejour  et  sa  Mart 
aa  Monastere  de  Yuste  (1854);  Eloges  Ilistoriques  (1864); 
and  Rivalite  de  Francois  I.  et  de  Charles  V.  For  a  His- 
tcire  de  la  Reforme,  de  la  Ligue  et  du  Regne  de  Ilenri 
IV.,  he  is  said  to  have  collected  hundreds  of  vols.  of 
manuscript  correspondence. 

MIGNONETTE,  or  Migxonnette,  n.  mm'y&n-nU'  [F. 
diminutive  of  mignon,  darling;  literally,  ‘  little  darling’], 
( Reseda  odorata):  plant  of  nat.  order  Resedacece ,  native 
probably  of  n.  Africa  (including  Egypt)  and  of  Syria; 
in  universal  cultivation  for  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its 
flowers.  It  is,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  mode 
of  cultivation,  an  annual  or  a  perennial,  and  even  lialf- 
shrubby  plant,  with  lanceolate  entire  or  trifid  leaves,  and 
erect  terminal  racemes  of  small  whitish  flowers,  which 
have  the  calyx  6-parted  and  as  long  as  the  corolla,  the 
capsules  3-toothed.  In  the  ordinary  culture,  M.  is  usu¬ 
ally  sown  in  spring,  and  takes  care  of  itself.  It  is  seen 
during  summer  in  almost  every  garden,  and  during  win¬ 
ter  in  almost  every  green-house;  it  is  often  cultivated  in 
flower-pots  in  apartments,  and  perhaps  no  flower  is 
more  common  in  boxes  placed  outside  of  windows  in 
towns.  Yet  it  was  introduced  into  England  from  Paris 
1742  (according  to  a  ms.  note  in  the  library  of  Sir  Jo¬ 
seph  Banks);  and  Lord  Bateman  brought  it  from  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris  1752,  when  it  had  not  been  long 
known  in  France.  The  same  year  it  appears  to  have 
been  sent  from  Leyden  to  Chelsea.  It  rapidly  became  a 
universal  favorite  throughout  Europe,  and  later  in  the 
United  States.  What  is  called  Tree  M.  is  not  even  a 
distinct  variety,  but  merely  the  common  kind  trained  in 
erect  form,  and  prevented  from  early  flowering  by  pinch¬ 
ing  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  A  handsome  double- 
flowered  variety  also  has  been  obtained. — Weld  (q.v.) 
belongs  to  the  same  genu4’. 


MIGRAINE— MIGRATIONS  OF  ANIMALS. 

MIGRAINE,  n.  ml'grdn  [a  corruption  of  .hem  i  crania] : 
tlie  brow-ague;  a  painful  disorder  generally  on  one  side 
of  the  forehead:  see  Megrim. 

MIGRATE,  v.  ini'grdt  [L.  migratus ,  removed  from  one 
place  to  another:  It.  migrare] :  to  remove  from  one 
country  to  settle  or  reside  in  another.  Mi'gkant,  n. 
- gvdnt ,  one  who  or  that  which  migrates,  as  a  migratory 
bird  or  animal:  Ad.j.  migrating,  migratory.  Migrating, 
imp.  MTgratory-cells,  n.  term  applied  under  certain 
circumstances  to  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
Migrated,  pp.  Migration,  n.  ml-grd'shun  [F. — L.]: 
the  act  of  removing  from  one  country  to  another;  the 
instinctive  periodical  change  of  abode  from  one  climate 
to  another,  common  to  many  species  of  animals,  es¬ 
pecially  birds.  Migratory,  a.  ml' grd-ter-l ,  accustomed 
to  migrate;  passing  from  one  climate  to  another; 
roving. 

MIGRATIONS  OF  ANIMALS:  movements  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  definite  direction,  in  search  of  food  or  (in  the 
case  of  fishes)  of  a  fit  place  for  spawning;  apparently 
always  guided  by  an  instinct  operating  on  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  individuals  of  a  species.  These  M.  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  mere  diffusion  of  animals  over  a 
more  or  less  extended  area,  nor  with  the  distribution  of 
species  (see  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants 
and  Animals). 

Among  mammals,  such  migrations  are  comparatively 
rare.  The  most  remarkable  instance  is  that  of  the  Lem¬ 
mings,  which  at  no  definite  epochs,  but  generally  once 
or  twice  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  traverse  Nordland 
and  Finmark  in  vast  hosts,  ending  their  career  in  the 
Western  Ocean,  into  which  they  enter,  and  come  to  a  sui¬ 
cidal  end;  or,  taking  a  direction  through  Swedish  Lap- 
land,  are  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  M.  Martins, 
member  of  the  great  scientific  Scandinavian  expedition, 
seems  to  doubt  the  generally  entertained  view  of  these 
animals  casting  themselves  into  the  Western  Ocean,  and 
believes  that  most  of  them  perish  from  the  cold  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  rivers,  while  many  are  killed  by  dogs,  foxes, 
and  a  species  of  Horned  Owl  ( Strix  brachyotos),  which, 
in  large  numbers,  always  accompanies  these  emigra¬ 
tions. 

According  to  Gmelin,  the  Arctic  Fox  ( Vulpes  lagopus) 
always  accompanies  the  lemmings  in  such  numbers  that, 
on  this  ground,  it  is  entitled  to  be  considered  a  migra¬ 
tory  animal;  but  independently  of  these  special  migra¬ 
tions,  it  is  stated  by  Sir  James  Ross  that  ‘  the  young  gen¬ 
erally  migrate  to  the  southward  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
collect  in  vast  multitudes  on  the  shores  of  Hudson’s 
Bay;  they  return  early  the  following  spring  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  and  seldom  again  leave  the  spot  they  select  as  a 
breeding-place.’ 

The  Spring-bok  (Antidorcas  Eu chore)  is  accustomed  to 
make  pilgrimages  from  one  spot  to  another  in  the  vast 
plains  of  s.  Africa.  Herds  of  many  thousands  are  led 
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by  their  chiefs  in  these  migrations,  and  the  wonderful 
density  of  the  moving  mass  maybe  imagined  from  the 
fact  that  a  flock  of  sheep  has  been  inextricably  en¬ 
tangled  and  carried  along  without  possibility  of  escape. 
Want  of  water  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  these  migra¬ 
tions,  but  Dr.  Livingstone  thought  that  there  must  be 
other  causes. 

The  occasional  incursions  of  wolves,  in  very  severe 
winters,  into  districts  in  which  they  are  not  commonly 
found,  and  the  long  excursions  of  large  groups  of  mon¬ 
keys  ( Entellus  and  Rhesus ),  hardly  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  subject. 

Many  of  the  cetacea  are  probably  migratory.  ‘  The 
migrations  of  the  Porpoise  ( Phoccena  communis )  appear  ’ 
— says  Marcel  de  Serres  in  his  prize-essay,  Des  Causes 
dcs  Migrations  des  divers  Animaux ,  p.  63 — ‘  to  be  as  peri¬ 
odic  as  those  of  certain  species  of  birds.  During  the 
winter,  they  constantly  proceed  from  n.  to  s. ;  and  when 
they  feel  the  warmth  of  summer,  they  turn  northward. 
Thus,  they  are  common  in  summer  in  Greenland,  while 
they  are  rare  on  our  own  (French)  coasts,  where  they 
abound  in  winter.’ 

The  number  of  species  of  birds  that  periodically  mi¬ 
grate  is  so  great  that  space  fails  here  for  a  list  of  them. 
Marcel  de  Serres,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  gives  a 
Tableau  de  Epoque  des  Passages  des  Oiseaux ,  which  ex¬ 
tends  over  nearly  100  pages:  see  Birds  of  Passage. 
Desire  for  suitable  temperature  and  search  for  proper 
food  are  the  apparent  causes  stimulating  birds  to  these 
migrations;  and  in  most  instances,  especially  in  the  case 
of  insectivorous  birds,  the  food  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  temperature. 

The  migrations  of  many  species  of  fishes  are  as  re¬ 
markable  for  their  regular  periodicity  as  those  of  birds. 
In  some  cases,  fishes  produced  in  fresli-water  streams  mi¬ 
grate  to  the  ocean,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  salt 
water,  return  (generally,  with  singular  instinct,  to  their 
own  birthplace)  to  fresh  water  to  propagate  their  spe¬ 
cies.  Some  of  these  fishes — e.g.,  the  Lamprey  ( Petro - 
myzon  marinus) — spend  most  of  their  lives  at  sea,  and 
others — e.g.,  the  salmon — in  fresh  water.  The  remark¬ 
able  migrations  formerly,  but  erroneously,  supposed  to 
be  made  by  herrings,  are  noticed  in  the  article  on  that 
fish.  Many  fishes  of  the  same  family  as  the  herring, 
the  Clupeidce — as,  for  example,  the  sprat  and  pilchard — 
leave  the  deep  sea  for  shallow  water  during  the  spawn¬ 
ing  period,  when  they  approach  the  coasts  in  vast  shoals. 
All  such  migrations  as  these  seem  due  mainly  to  a  re¬ 
productive  impulse.  See  Fishes:  Land-crab. 

Among  insects,  the  Locust  ( Locusta  migratoria)  is  most 
remarkable  for  migrations.  These  insects  are  probably 
produced  much  more  abundantly  some  years  than  others, 
and  as  in  such  years  their  birthplace  cannot  afford 
them  sufficient  vegetation,  they  are  led  to  migrate  in 
search  of  food.  Some  idea  of  the  occasional  extent  of 
their  wanderings  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that,  in 
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the  early  part  of  1810,  myriads  of  locusts  appeared  in 
Bengal,  whence  they  proceeded  westward,  completely 
across  the  great  Indian  peninsula,  to  Guzerat  and  the 
neighboring  provinces,  whence  they  pursued  their  course 
southward  toward  Bombay,  the  whole  period  of  their 
migration  extending  over  between  two  and  three  years; 
while,  in  relation  to  their  numbers,  Capt.  Beaufort  cal¬ 
culated  a  swarm  that  appeared  at  Sardis,  in  Asia  Minor, 
1811,  at  more  than  168,000,000,000,000. 

MIGUEL,  me-gliM ',  Dom  Maria  Evarist  (known  usm 
ally  as  Don  Miguel)  :  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Portu¬ 
gal:  1802,  Oct.  26 — 1866,  Nov.  14;  b.  Lisbon;  third  son 
of  John  VI.  of  Portugal,  and  uncle  of  Dom  Pedro  II., 
lately  emperor  of  Brazil.  He  spent  his  early  years  in 
Brazil,  unrestrained  and  uneducated.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  with  the  royal  family  to  Portugal  1821,  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  showed  no  talent  for  any¬ 
thing  but  fencing.  He  joined  his  mother,  Charlotte  Jo- 
acliime  of  Spain,  in  her  plots  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution  and  the  establishment  of  a  despotic  govt. ; 
part  of  the  scheme  being,  that  his  weak  father  should  be 
either  formally  deposed,  or  virtually  deprived  of  power. 
The  aged  Marquis  of  Louie,  faithful  servant  of  the 
king,  having  been  removed  by  assassination,  M.,  as  In¬ 
fant-generalissimo,  caused  the  ministers  to  be  arrested, 
1824,  Apr.  30,  and  his  father  to  be  closely  watched  in  his 
palace;  but  the  plot  failed,  and  M.  and  his  mother  were 
banished.  He  led  for  some  time  a  remarkably  wild  and 
profligate  life  in  foreign  countries.  After  the  death  of 
liis  father  1826,  the  queen’s  party  set  forth  a  claim  to  the 
throne  on  his  behalf,  as  his  elder  brother,  Dom  Pedro 
I.,  was  emperor  of  Brazil;  and  1826,  May  2,  Pedro  re¬ 
signed  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  favor  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  proposing  that  her  un¬ 
cle  M.  should  be  her  husband,  and  regent  of  the  king¬ 
dom  till  her  majority;  to  all  of  which  M.  agreed.  But 
Queen  Joacliime’s  party  had  everything  prepared  for 
the  restoration  of  absolutism.  M.  was  declared  king  of 
Portugal.  War  ensued,  and  at  first  M.  was  victorious. 
He  carried  into  full  effect  the  principles  of  his  party  by 
a  system  of  most  severe  repression  of  liberalism,  and 
signalized  himself  by  extreme  tyranny  of  every  kind, 
while  his  own  life  was  one  of  wildest  excess.  In  1832 
Dom  Pedro  took  Oporto,  and,  his  arms  gradually  prevail¬ 
ing,  M.  was  obliged  to  sign  a  capitulation  at  Evora,  1834, 
May  26,  by  which  he  resigned  all  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  and  agreed  to  retire  altogether  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  scarcely  had  he  been  conveyed  to  Genoa,  when 
he  protested  against  this  deed,  and  consequently  all  his 
estates  in  Portugal  were  confiscated,  and  an  annual  pen¬ 
sion  which  had  been  secured  to  him  was  stopped.  He 
went  to  Rome,  where  the  papal  govt,  acknowledged  him 
as  rightful  king  of  Portugal,  but  with  no  result.  Lat¬ 
terly  he  lived  at  the  castle  of  Bronnbach,  in  Baden,  where 
he  died. 


MIHRAB—  MIKLOSICH. 

MlHRAB,  n.  me'rdb  [Arab,  a  praying  place]:  orna¬ 
mental  recess  or  alcove  in  the  centre  of  the  exterior 
wall  of  a  mosque,  having  the  mimbar  or  pulpit  to  the 
right.  It  always  marks  the  direction  of  Mecca,  and  the 
people  pray  in  front  of  it.  In  it  a  copy  of  the  Koran  is 
kept.  A  similar  place  is  found  in  Jewish  synagogues, 
pointing  toward  Jerusalem,  and  containing  a  copy  of 
the  Law. 

MIKADO,  n.  mi-ka'db:  common  title  of  the  emperor 
of  Japan.  The  term,  said  to  mean  honorable  gate,  or 
grand  place,  was  formerly  applied  to  the  palace  of  the 
sovereign,  but  for  a  long  period  has  been  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  official  head  of  the  nation.  The  M.  claims 
to  have  descended  from  the  divine  beings  who  created 
the  world.  He  has  no  family  name,  does  not  take  that 
of  any  previous  M.,  and  the  name  by  which  he  is  known 
in  history  is  selected  after  his  death.  He  can  have  one 
wife  and  12  concubines,  and  there  are  four  imperial  fam¬ 
ilies  from  either  of  which  a  child  may  be  selected  for 
adoption  by  the  M. ,  and  thus  be  brought  into  the  line  of 
succession.  The  first  M.  began  to  reign  about  b.c.  660; 
and  123  rulers,  of  whom  11  were  females,  have  occupied 
the  throne;  and  it  is  claimed  that  during  the  2,500  years 
the  line  of  descent  has  been  unbroken.  The  present  M., 
Mutsuiiito  (q.v.),  b.  1852,  was  crowned  1868.  He  at  once 
abandoned  the  ancient  policy  of  seclusion,  received  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  various  Christian  nations,  and  in  1869  re¬ 
moved  his  residence  to  Yedo,  changing  its  name  to 
Tokio.  See  Japan — Government ,  Ilistong. 

MIKANIA,  mi-ka'ni-a:  genus  of  plants  of  nat.  order 
CompositcE,  nearly  allied  to  Eupatorium  (q.v.).  The  beads 
of  dowers  are  4-dowered,  and  have  f  our  involucral  leaves. 
M.  officinalis  is  a  Brazilian  species,  with  erect  stem  and 
heart-shaped  leaves,  abounding  in  a  bitter  principle  and 
an  aromatic  oil,  and  valuable  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 
M.  Guaco  and  M.  opifera,  also  natives  of  warm  parts  of 
S.  America,  are  among  the  plants  which  have  high  repu  ¬ 
tation — deserved  or  undeserved — for  the  cure  of  snake 
bites.  They  are  twining  herbaceous  plants.  M.  Guaco 
is  remarkable  for  large  indigo-blue  spots  on  the  under 
side  of  its  ovate  leaves.  The  mode  of  using  this  plant, 
which  is  one  of  those  called  G-uaco,  or  Huaco,  by  the 
Indians,  is  by  dropping  the  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  into 
the  wound  made  by  a  serpent;  or  little  cakes  are  formed 
of  the  bruised  plants,  which  are  said  to  retain  their 
power  a  long  time.  The  subject  requires  investigation. 

MIKLOSICH,  mik'lo-shich ,  Franz:  Slavist,  most  em¬ 
inent  for  learning:  b.  1813,  Nov.  20,  at  Luttenberg;  d. 
1861.  After  studying  law  at  the  Univ.  of  Gratz,  he  went 
1838  to  Vienna  to  practice  as  advocate;  but  1844  ob¬ 
tained  a  situation  in  the  Imperial  Library;  1850  was 
appointed  professor  of  Slavic  in  Vienna.  Among  his 
principal  works  are:  Radices  Lingua ?  Palceoslovenicce 
(Leip.  1845)  :  Lexicon  Linguae  Palceoslovenicce  (Vienna 
1850)  ;  Vergleichende  Grammatik  der  Slaw ,  Sprachen 
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(4  vols.  1852-74),  a  work  which  has  done  for  Slavic  what 
Grimm  and  Diez  have  done  for  the  German  and  the  Ro¬ 
mance  languages.  Other  works  are  Die  Bildung  der 
Slaw.  Personennamen  (1860),  and  Die  Zigeuner  Europa's 
(1872-78). 

MIKLOS  (St.)  TOROK,  sent  me-kldsh'  to-rdk':  town  of 
Hungary,  county  of  Heves,  near  the  Theiss,  about  70  m. 
s.e.  of  Pesth,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
The  people  are  employed  chiefly  in  rearing  horses  and 
cattle,  and  in  fishing.  Pop.  over  16,000. 

MIKNAS,  mik'nas,  or  Mequinez,  mefc'e-ngz,  or  Mek- 
naza:  town  in  the  province  of  Fez,  in  Morocco,  38  m.  w. 
by  s.  from  the  town  of  Fez;  in  a  fertile  valley  near  the 
Sebu.  It  is  surrounded  by  triple  walls  and  a  moat;  is  neat 
and  well  built,  and  contains  the  finest  imperial  palace 
in  Morocco.  This  vast  pile,  erected  by  the  Sultan  Muley 
Ismail,  is  of  marble,  and  the  surrounding  grounds  are 
laid  out  in  gardens,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  Mo¬ 
rocco.  M.  is  the  summer  residence  of  the  sultan.  There 
is  an  extensive  trade  in  native  produce.  The  chief  man¬ 
ufactures  are  of  painted  earthenware  and  leather.  Pop. 
unknown,  as  estimates  vary  from  15,000 — 55,000. 

MILAN,  mil' an:  province  of  Italy,  in  w.  part  of  Lom¬ 
bardy;  bounded  n.  by  Como,  e.  by  Bergamo,  s.  by  Cre¬ 
mona  and  Pavia,  w.  by  Pavia  and  Novara;  1,155  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  hilly  in  the  n.,  with  level  plains  in  the  s. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  though  low  and  marshy  along  the 
Ticino  river,  which  separates  it  from  Piedmont  on  the  n., 
and  the  Addio,  Lambro,  Olona,  and  other  branches  of 
the  Po  which  drain  the  country.  Railroads  traverse  it 
to  Venice,  Como,  Parma,  and  Turin.  Monza,  on  the 
Lambro  river,  10  m.  n.e.  of  Milan,  is,  besides  Milan,  the 
only  considerable  town,  having  about  20,000  inhabitants 
and  a  famous  old  cathedral.  The  portraits  of  all  the 
Lombard  sovereigns  are  preserved  in  this  town.  The 
surface  of  the  province  is  kept  very  productive  by  being 
intersected  with  many  canals  for  irrigating  purposes;  it 
affords  fine  pasturage  for  superior  cattle,  and  produces 
fruit,  corn,  rice,  silk,  etc.  The  province  has  many  flour¬ 
ishing  villages,  hamlets,  farms,  and  country  residences. 
It  is  divided  into  5  districts  now;  under  Austrian  domin¬ 
ion  it  had  15,  with  an  area  of  only  746  sq.  m.  The  pres¬ 
ent  districts  are  Abbiategrasso,  Gallarate.  Lodi.  Milan, 
and  Monza.  Pop.  (1891)  1,114,991;  (1901)  1,442,179. 

MIL' AN  (Ital.  Milano) :  second  in  size  of  Italian  cities 
(after  Naples  and  before  Rome);  cap.  of  the  province  of 
M. ;  25  m.  s.  of  the  Alps  at  Como;  390  ft.  above  sea-level, 
on  the  river  Olona,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  plain  of 
Lombardy.  Pop.  (1871)  city  199,009;  commune  261,985: 
(1881)  city  214,004;  with  suburbs  295,543;  (}901)  com¬ 
mune  491,460.  Being  on  the  line  of  the  chief  routes 
of  tlie  central  Alps,  it  derives  great  commerciar  advan¬ 
tages,  while  its  fine  canal-system  opens  for  it  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  principal  rivers  of  Italy.  The  Naviglic 
Grande,  or  Grand  Canal,  connects  M.  with  the  Ticino,  and 
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the  Martesana  canal  with  the  Adda.  The  city,  almost 
circular,  is  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  walls  and  low 
ramparts;  it  has  a  circuit  of  about  7f  m.,  and  is  entered 
by  10  gates.  Notwithstanding  its  great  antiquity,  M. 
possesses  but  few  remains  of  its  early  splendid  struct¬ 
ures,  in  consequence  of  the  many  calamitous  wars  by 
which  it  has  been  ravaged.  Modern  M.  is  one  of  the 
most  opulent  and  populous  cities  of  Italy;  its  best  streets 
are  regular,  wide,  and  well  paved,  and  kept  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  care;  the  dwellings  are  commodious  and  tasteful, 
though  of  less  imposing  character  than  the  great  feudal 
Tuscan  houses.  M.  abounds  in  churches  worthy  of  note: 
of  these,  the  principal  is  the  famous  Gothic  cathedral, 
the  Duomo,  which,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Peter’s  in 
Rome,  is  the  most  magnificent  ecclesiastical  structure  of 
Italy.  It  has  a  facade  of  white  Carrara  marble,  and  is 
adorned  by  106  pinnacles  and  4,500  statues,  besides  a 
variety  of  carvings  of  unsurpassable  beauty.  In  form,  it 
is  a  Latin  cross,  length  485  ft.,  breadth  252  ft.  The  height 
of  the  dome  is  355  ft.  Its  foundation  was  laid  1386  by 
Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  during  its  erection  many 
of  the  greatest  European  architects  contributed  designs 
for  its  embellishment.  Within  it,  Napoleon  was  crowned 
king  of  Italy  1805.  The  Church  of  St.  Ambrose  (founded, 
4tli  c.,  by  Ambrose  [q.v.]  great  Bp.  of  M.)  is  the  most 
ancient  in  M.,  containing  inscriptions,  sarcophagi,  and 
monuments  full  of  antiquarian  interest:  it  is  the  church 
in  which  the  German  emperors  were  crowned  kings  of 
Italy.  The  Dominican  Church  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Grazie  contains  in  its  refectory  the  famous  Cenacolo ,  or 
Last  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  Church  of  San 
Carlo  Borromeo  (1847)  is  notable;  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Nazaro  possesses  several  masterpieces  of  the  best  schools 
of  Italian  art.  There  is  also  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastiano, 
anciently  a  Roman  temple. 

Among  secular  buildings,  the  most  noteworthy  is  the 
magnificent  Brera  Palace,  formerly  a  Jesuit  college, 
now  used  for  public  schools  of  the  fine  arts,  with  the 
official  name  Palace  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Within  its 
vast  precincts,  this  unique  institution  includes  an  acad. 
of  art,  a  choice  gallery  of  paintings  of  the  Bolognese  and 
Lombard  schools,  a  fine  collection  of  casts  for  modelling, 
a  splendid  public  library  of  140,000  vols.,  and  a  rare  col¬ 
lection  of  manuscripts,  medals,  and  antiquities:  attached 
to  it  are  an  observatory  and  a  botanical  garden.  Besides 
the  Ambrosian  (q.v.),  there  are  several  large  private 
libraries.  Among  scientific  and  artistic  institutions  of 
M.  are  the  museum  of  natural  history,  the  schools  of 
surgery  and  medicine,  especially  that  of  veterinary  prac¬ 
tice,  the  celebrated  Conservatory,  or  school  of  music,  and 
a  military  geographical  institute,  well  known  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  maps  that  it  has  issued.  The  educational 
establishments  include  four  gymnasia,  besides  normal 
schools,  technical  schools,  conventual  schools,  and  a 
seminary.  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and 
splendidly  endowed,  having  an  aggregate  property  of 
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more  than  $35,000,000;  the  Ospedale  Maggiore,  or  Great 
Hospital,  founded  by  the  ducal  house  of  Sforza  1456, 
accommodates  2,000  patients,  and  annually  admits  more 
than  20,000.  The  Trivulzi  Hospital,  endowed  by  the 
Trivulzio  family,  maintains  and  clothes  600  aged  pen¬ 
sioners.  The  Milanese  places  of  amusement  are  on  as 
grand  a  scale  as  the  other  public  buildings  of  the  city; 
the  first  in  point  of  celebrity  being  the  theatre  La  Scala , 
which  can  accommodate  3,600  spectators.  The  Corso,  or 
chief  street  of  M.,  is  the  universal  fashionable  prom¬ 
enade;  and  the  famous  arcade,  or  Galleria  di  Cristoforisy 
with  its  brilliant  shops  and  cafes,  is  also  a  favorite  place 
of  evening  resort,  and  on  account  of  its  gay  appearance 
has  been  called  ‘  Little  Paris.’  M.  has  immense  inland 
trade  in  silk,  grain,  rice,  and  cheese;  and  has  consider¬ 
able  manufactures  of  silk  goods,  ribbons,  cutlery,  and 
porcelain. 

M.  (Lat.  Mediolanum)  was  originally  a  town  or  village 
of  the  Insubrian  Gauls.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
b.c.  222,  received  the  Latin  franchise  about  b.c.  89,  and 
the  full  Roman  franchise  b.c.  49.  Under  the  Romans  it 
became  a  conspicuous  centre  of  wealth  and  civic  influ¬ 
ence;  its  citizens  were  noted  for  refined  manners  and 
literary  tastes,  and  the  public  buildings  for  beauty  and 
elegance.  In  the  beginning  of  the  4tli  c.,  it  was  selected 
as  the  residence  of  the  imperial  court  by  Maximian.  M. 
was  sacked  by  the  Huns  (under  Attila)  452,  by  the  Goths 
(under  the  brother  of  Yitiges)  539,  and  passed  to  the 
Longobards  and  Franks  previous  to  its  subjection  by  the 
German  empire.  After  961,  it  was  long  governed  by 
dukes  in  the  name  of  the  emperors.  The  feuds  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  distracted  M.,  like  all  the  other 
Italian  cities.  Supreme  power  became  eventually  vested 
in  the  Ghibelline  Visconti,  by  whom  the  ascendency  of 
M.  was  extended  over  the  whole  of  Lombardy.  1535- 
1714  M.  was  a  dependency  of  the  Spanish  crown;  from 
the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  (1714)  till 
the  Napoleonic  campaign  of  1796,  it  was  under  Austria. 
Under  Bonaparte,  it  was  declared  the  cap.  of  the  Cisal¬ 
pine  Republic,  of  the  Italian  Republic,  and,  finally,  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1815  M.  was  restored  to  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  continued  the  cap.  of  the  Austro-Italian  king¬ 
dom  until  the  Lombard  campaign,  with  the  battles  of 
Solferino  and  Magenta,  and  the  resulting  annexation  of 
Lombardy  to  Piedmont,  1859,  by  the  peace  of  Villa- 
franca,  which  made  it  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy: 
see  Italy. 

In  religion,  the  Milanese,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
early  developed  a  spirit  of  independence  and  a  tendency 
to  act  and  judge  for  themselves,  which  has  led  them  at 
various  periods  to  contest  the  extreme  claims  of  the 
Roman  see.  The  ritual  of  their  bp.  Ambrose  is  still  in 
use;  and  it  is  reported  that  a  strong  party  of  the  clergy 
in  M.  now  incline  to  a  reformed  Catholicism,  the  use  of 
the  vernacular  in  the  service,  the  marriage  of  priests, 
election  of  priests  by  the  parishes,  and  similar  reforms. 
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MILAN,  me-l&n',  I.,  Obrenovitch,  ex-King  of  Servia: 
b.  1854,  Aug.  10,  at  Jassy.  He  was  adopted  by  his  cousin, 
Prince  Michael,  and  was  educated  at  Paris.  On  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  Michael  (1868),  he  became  prince,  but  the 
govt,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  regency  until  1872,  when  the 
prince  attained  his  majority  and  assumed  control  of  state 
affairs.  He  married  (1875)  the  princess  of  Stourdza,  from 
whom  he  has  been  divorced.  He  became  involved  (1870) 
in  war  with  Turkey,  and  1878  secured  the  recognition  of 
Servia  as  an  independent  state  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
On  the  establishment  of  Servia  as  a  kingdom  (1882),  he 
took  the  title  Milan  I.  An  attempt  to  assassinate  him 
in  October  of  that  year  failed.  Troubles  with  the  queen 
led  to  his  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son  Alexander,  1889, 
March  6.  He  died  1901,  Feb.  11. 

MILAZZO,  me-lat'so  (anc.  Mylce) :  fortified  sea-port  on 
the  n.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  18  m.  w.  of  Messina. 
Its  situation  is  unhealthful.  The  chief  exports  are  tunny, 
wine,  silk,  fruits,  corn,  oil,  and  liqueurs.  The  town  is 
irregularly  built,  and  is  considered  almost  impregnable, 
owing  to  the  great  natural  strength  of  its  position  and 
the  extent  of  its  military  works  and  citadel.  Garibaldi, 
with  2,500  men,  defeated  7,000  Neapolitans  here  1860, 
July  20,  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  evacuate  the  for¬ 
tress. — Pop.  about  8,000. 

MILBURN,  mil'bern,  William  Henry  (widely  known 
as  ‘the  blind  preacher’):  b.  Philadelphia,  1823,  Sep.  26. 
He  became  nearly  blind  in  early  life,  but  obtained  an  ed¬ 
ucation  at  Illinois  College.  He  entered  the  Meth.  min¬ 
istry  1843  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  while  serving  in 
this  capacity  travelled  200,000  m.  He  was  also  located  for 
a  while  at  Montgomery  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  was  a 
successful  pastor.  He  became  noted  as  an  eloquent 
preacher  and  lecturer ;  was  chaplain  of  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Washington  1856,  and  three  years  later 
made  a  successful  lecturing  tour  in  England.  On  his 
return  to  this  country,  he  was  ordained  in  the  Prot.  Episc. 
Church,  but  became  again  a  Methodist  1872.  He  was 
chaplain  of  the  house  of  representatives  1885-93,  then 
of  the  Senate  till  his  death.  His  published  works  in¬ 
clude  Rifle,  Axe,  and  Saddle-bags ;  Ten  Years  of  Preacher 
Life;  Pioneers,  Preachers  and  People  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  He  died  1903,  April  10. 

MILCH,  a.  milch  [Ger.  milch ,  milk;  milken ,  to  milk: 
Icel.  milkr ,  milk-giving:  Gr.  amelgo ,  I  milk:  Lith. 
milzu ,  to  stroke,  to  milk  a  cow] :  giving  milk,  as  cows 
or  goats;  in  OE.,  soft;  merciful;  sweet.  Note. — In 
connection  with  OE.  meaning,  a  suggested  derivation  is 
Gael,  milis ,  sweet:  milsead ,  sweetness,  softness. 

MILD,  a.  mild  [Ger.  mild ,  soft;  Icel.  mildr ,  lenient; 
milda ,  to  soothe:  AS.  mild ,  merciful]:  soft,  smooth,  or 
gentle;  affecting  the  senses  gently  and  agreeably;  act¬ 
ing  or  operating  gently;  not  stern,  rough,  or  angry; 
not  acrid;  sweet  and  mellow;  not  sharp.  Mild'ly,  ad. 
li ,  in  a  mild  manner;  tenderly;  not  severely.  Mild''- 
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ness,  n.  -ngs,  quality  of  being  mild;  softness;  tender* 
ness;  gentleness  of  operation;  pleasant  condition.— 
Syn.  of  ‘mild’:  meek;  bland;  good;  tame;  tranquil; 
calm;  merciful;  kind;  placid;  compassionate;  clement; 
indulgent;  tender;  soothing;  demulcent;  softening; 
lenitive;  mollifying;  assuasive;  moderate. 

MILDEW,  n.  mil'du  [Ger.  mehltliau ,  meal-dew;  OIIG. 
militou ,  rust  on  corn:  comp.  Gael,  mill-cheo ,  mildew — from 
mil,  to  injure;  ceo,  a  mist] :  a  disease  which  attacks  plants; 
rust;  blight;  moldiness;  spots  of  mold  caused  by  moist¬ 
ure,  on  linen,  paper,  etc.  M.  is  a  term  vaguely  applied 
to  certain  diseased  states  of  plants  caused  or  character¬ 
ized  by  the  growth  of  small  parasitical  fungi ;  also  to 
spots  on  cloth,  paper,  etc.,  and  even  on  the  surface  of 
glass  and  other  inorganic  substances,  produced  by  growth 
of  minute  fungi.  The  M.  fungi  are  numerous,  and  the 
name  M.  is  often  given  to  many  that  are  known  also  by 
other  names,  as  Blight:  Brand:  Bunt:  Rust:  etc.  (see 
these  titles;  also  Botrytis:  Oidium).  Different  species 
or  families  of  plants  have  their  own  peculiar  parasites; 
several  kinds  of  parasitic  fungus,  however,  are  often 
known  to  infest  one  plant.  Probably  the  name  M.  be¬ 
longed  originally  to  those  molds  which  form  white 
mealy  patches  on  leaves.  Some  of  these  are  of  the  genus 
Erysiphe,  which  exhibits  fleshy,  somewhat  gelatinous 
masses,  becoming  globose  sporangia ,  filled  with  spore- 
containing  asci,  and  surrounded  by  a  flocky  mycelium , 
often  spreading  widely  over  the  leaves  and  other  parts 
of  plants.  Maples  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  M.  of 
this  kind,  so  as  to  be  quite  hoary.  Similar  mildews  are 
often  seen  on  pease  and  other  leguminous  plants;  also  on 
umbelliferous  plants.  Sulphur  has  been  found  a  cure  in 
some  of  these  cases. — Many  of  the  most  destructive  mil¬ 
dews  are  of  red  or  brown  color,  as  the  M.  of  the  pear, 
Aecidium  cancellatum ,  that  of  the  barberry,  Aecidium  Ber- 
beridis ,  etc. ;  while  some  are  almost  black,  as  the  corn  M., 
Puccinia  graminis ,  by  which  the  crops  in  some  years 
are  greatly  injured.  Whether  M.  is  the  consequence  of 
unfavorable  weather  and  of  fungi  attacking  an  already 
weakened  plant,  or  is  the  consequence  of  infection  by 
spores  of  fungi  brought  through  the  air  or  soil  to  a  plant 
previously  healthy,  is  not  ascertained;  probably  some¬ 
times  the  one  may  be  the  case,  sometimes  the  other. 
There  is.no  doubt  that  many  kinds  of  M.  appear  chiefly 
toward  the  close  of  summer  on  leaves  in  which  vegetable 
life  has  already  mostly  lost  its  power.  Mildew,  v.  to 
taint  with  mildew.  Mil'dewing,  imp.  Mildewed,  pp. 
mil' dud:  Adj.  affected  with  mildew.  Note. — From  the 
facts  that  mildew  is  generally  found  in  the  form  of  a  dark 
or  black  smut,  and  that  all  kinds  of  it  are  produced  by 
parasitic  fungi,  a  connection  is  indicated  with  the  Gael. 
mial-dhu ,  black  aphides,  or  lice,  upon  plants — from  mial , 
a  tick  or  aphis,  and  dim,  black.  Doubtless  the  similarity 
of  the  first  syllable  suggested  a  connection  with  L.  mel , 
honey,  and  the  transference  to  some  kinds  of  mildew  of 
a  whitish  appearance,  of  the  popular  term  honey-dew. 
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MILE,  n.  mil  [F.  mille,  a  mile — from  L.  millitt ,  a  thou¬ 
sand:  L.  mille  passuUm,  a  thousand  paces,  a  mile] :  largest 
terrestrial  measure  of  length  in  common  use  among  the 
British  and  most  of  the  European  nations,  and  in  the 
United  States:  in  Britain  and  the  United  States  it  is  1,760 
yards  of  3  ft.  each,  =5,280  ft.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  Roman  milliare ,  which  contained  1,000  paces 
of  5  Roman  ft.  each,  the  pace  being  the  average  length 
of  the  step  made  by  the  human  foot.  The  Roman  foot 
being  accounted  as  between  11*65  and  11*62  English 
inches,  the  Roman  M.  was  thus  less  than  the  present 
English  M.  by  from  142  to  144  yards;  thus  the  Roman  M. 
measured  from  4,848-4,854  ft.  English. — The  length  of 
the  modern  M.  in  different  countries  shows  unaccount¬ 
able  diversity.  Before  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  scientific 
writers  made  use  of  a  M.  of  5,000  English  ft.,  from  the 
notion  that  this  was  the  Roman  M.,  forgetting  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  value  between  the  English  and  Roman  foot.  The 
present  English  M.  is  known  as  the  ‘  English  statute  M.,’ 
because  it  was  incidentally  defined  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
35tli  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  be  ‘8  furlongs  of 
40  perches  of  16|  ft.  each  ’ — i.e.,  1,760  yards  of  3  ft.  each ; 
and  it  has  since  retained  this  value.  The  geographical 
or  nautical  mile  is  the  60tli  part  of  a  degree  of  the  equator 
(it  is  stated  approximately  at69T\,  English  statute  miles; 
but  see  Degree  of  Latitude),  and  is  employed  by  the 
mariners  of  all  nations;  but  in  Germany  the  geograph¬ 
ical  M.  denotes  TV  part  of  a  degree  of  the  equator,  or  4 
nautical  miles.  The  following  table  gives  the  length,  in 
English  statute  miles,  of  the  various  miles  that  have 
been  or  are  commonly  used : 


English  geographical  mile, . 

German  geographical  mile, . 

Tuscan  mile,  . . 

Ancient  Scotch  mile, . 

“  Irish  mile . 

German  short  mile,  •  . 

Prussian  mile, . 

Danish  mile . 

Hungarian  mile, . 

Swiss  mile,  . . 

German  long  mile, . 

Hanoverian  mile . 

Swedish  mile,  .  . 

The  French  kilometre, . 

and  29  kil.  =  18  English  statute  miles  nearly 


Eng.  Miles. 

—  1-153 
=  4-611 

—  1-027 
=  1-127 
=  T273 

—  3-897 
=  4-680 
==  4-684 
=  5-178 
=•  5-201 

—  5-753 
~  6- 568 

—  6-648 
=  0-621 


MILEAGE,  n.  mil'dj:  fares  paid  for  travelling  by  the 
mile  in  a  conveyance.  Milepost,  or  Milestone,  post, 
stone,  or  other  mark  placed  on  a  roadside  to  indicate 
the  distance  in  miles  of  a  traveller  from  a  town  or  cen¬ 
tral  place. 

MILES,  milz,  Nelson  Appleton:  b.  1839,  Aug.  8, 
Wachusettville,  Mass.  He  studied  at  an  acad.  and  after¬ 
ward  obtained  a  position  as  salesman  in  a  Boston  store. 
He  entered  the  army  1861,  Sep.  9,  as  lieut.  &2d  Mass, 
vols. ,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  Mai- 
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vern  Hill,  and  Cliancellorsville.  In  1862  he  became  col. 
of  the  61st N.  Y.  vols.,  and  1864,  May  12,  he  was  appointed 
brig.gen.  vols. ,  being  with  one  exception  the  youngest  man 
who  had  attained  this  rank  in  the  army.  He  was  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  Richmond  campaign  1864,  and  was  brevetted 
maj.gen.  In  1866  he  was  col.  of  the  40tli  U.  S.  infantry,  but 
was  transferred  to  the  5tli  infantry  1869.  In  1867  he  was 
brevetted Ifrig.gen.  and  maj.gen.  vols.,  and  commissioned 
brig.gen.  in  the  regular  army  1880,  Dec.  15.  For  brilliant 
services  in  subduing  hostile  Indians  on  the  frontier,  he  has 
received  the  thanks  of  several  state  and  territorial  legis¬ 
latures,  honorable  mention  in  a  message  to  congress  by 
Pres.  Cleveland,  and  an  elegant  sword  presented  bv  the 
people  of  Arizona,  1887;  promoted  maj-gen.  1890;  led 
the  American  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Porto  Rico 
1898;  promoted  lieut.-gen.  1900  and  1901;  retired  1903, 
Aug.  8. 

MILESIAN,  n.  mi-le'zhi-dn:  a  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Miletus ,  an  anc.  city  of  Asia  Minor.  The  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  also  to  natives  of  Ireland,  descended,  according  to 
the  legend,  from  Milesius  of  Spain  (see  Firbolgs). 

MILETUS,  mi-le'tHs:  anciently,  greatest  and  most 
flourishing  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mseander,  and  was  famous  for  wToolen  man¬ 
ufactures  and  extensive  trade  with  the  north.  Before 
being  forcibly  colonized  by  the  Ionians,  it  appears  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  Carians.  M.  early  founded  a 
number  of  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Crimea, 
possessed  a  fleet,  which  sailed  to  every  part  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  and  even  ventured  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
maintained  long  and  expensive  wars  with  the  Lydian 
kings.  Before  the  middle  of  b.c.  7tli  c.,  M.  had  founded 
more  than  60  cities  along  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis, 
and  Black  Sea  coast.  The  ‘  Milesians  ’  were  believed  to 
be  the  purest  representatives  of  the  Ionians  in  Asia. 
After  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  elder  Cyrus,  it  was 
subdued,  with  the  whole  of  Ionia.  It  continued,  how¬ 
ever,  to  flourish  till  it  was  excited  to  rebellion  against 
the  Persians  in  the  Ionian  war,  and  was  destroyed  b.c. 
494.  It  was  rebuilt,  but  never  regained  its  former  im¬ 
portance.  Its  harbor  gradually  silted  up,  and  the  site 
of  M.  is  now  a  marsh.  M.  lias  an  honorable  place  in  the 
history  of  Greek  literature,  being  the  birthplace  of  the 
philosophers  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes, 
and  of  the  historians  Cadmus  and  Hecatseus. 

MILFOIL,  n.  mil'foyl  [F.  mille ,  a  thousand:  OF.  fail 
or  foil ,  a  leaf — from  L.  milie,  a  thousand;  folWm,  a  leaf]: 
the  herb  yarrow,  found  growing  on  roadsides,  having 
small  white  flowers  and  numerous  narrow  pointed 
leaves;  Achilled  millefolium,  ord.  Composite. 

MILFORD,  milford:  town  in  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.; 
on  Long  Island  sound;  about  11  m.  s.w.  of  New  Haven; 
on  the  New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  r.r.,  with  a 
station  at  the  junction  of  this  r.r.  with  Naugatuck  r.r. 
It  was  settled  1639,  Nov.,  and  originally  organized  as  a 
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kind  of  free  ecclesiastical  republic,  the  site  having  been 
purchased  from  the  Indians.  M.  has  good  public  schools, 
a  newspaper,  bank,  several  hotels,  and  several  churches. 
Its  chief  manufactures  are  straw  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
silverware,  electrical  and  telephone  supplies,  and  car¬ 
riages.  Pop.  (1900)  3,783 ;  (1910)  4,366. 

MIL'FORD,  town  in  Worcester  co.,  Mass.;  18  m.  s.e. 
of  Worcester;  on  the  Charles  river  and  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  and  the  Boston  and 
Albany  railroads.  It  has  a  town-house,  high  school, 
public  and  parish  schools,  public  library,  banks,  weekly 
newspaper,  churches,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the 
largest  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  towns  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  It  still  has  large  boot  and  shoe  factories,  ma¬ 
chine-shops,  tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  straw  goods, 
silk  and  thread  and  bone  cutters.  Pop.  (1890)  8,780; 
(1900)  11,376;  (1910)  13,055. 

MILFORD,  town  in  Hillsboro  co.,  N.  H.,  on  Souhegan 
river,  and  on  the  Boston  &  M.  and  the  Fitchburg  R.R.’s; 
about  27  m.  south  by  west  from  Concord,  and  15  m.  s.w. 
of  Manchester.  The  chief  industries  are  connected  with 
manufacturing,  quarrying  granite,  lumbering  and  agri¬ 
culture.  The  principal  manufactures  are  flour,  leather, 
lumber,  piano  keys,  harnesses,  furniture,  quarry  ma¬ 
chinery,  soap,  paper  boxes,  wagons  and  carriages,  and 
dairy  products.  Pop.  (1900)  3,739;  (1910),  3,939. 

MIL'FORD :  town  in  Pike  co.,  Penn. ;  on  the  Delaware 
river,  and  the  Erie  railroad;  8  m.  s.w.  of  Port  Jervis, 
97  m.  n.w.  of  New  York.  It  is  in  the  most  picturesque 
part  of  the  Delaware  valley,  on  a  broad  plateau  400  ft. 
above  tide-water  terminating  in  an  abrupt  bluff,  with  a 
semicircular  range  of  mountains  rising  above  the  town 
on  the  n.w.  and  s.  About  1  m.  from  M.  are  the  Sawkill 
Falls  and  the  Cliffs;  3  m.  below  are  the  Falls  of  the 
Raymondskill ;  and  13  m.  below  are  the  cataracts  on  the 
Big  and  Little  Bushkill  creeks.  M.  was  laid  out  1800; 
has  been  a  popular  place  for  summer  rest  for  many 
years;  contains  several  ante- revolutionary  buildings; 
and  has  numerous  hotels,  private  boarding-houses, 
churches,  graded  school,  acad.,  etc.  Pop.  about  900. 
Summer  pop.  about  7,500. 

MILFORD,  mil' ford:  parliamentary  borough  (con¬ 
tributory  to  Pembroke)  and  sea-port  of  S.  Wales,  county 
of  Pembroke,  on  the  n.  shore  of  Milford  Haven,  7  m. 
e.n.e.  of  St.  Ann’s  Head.  The  haven  is  a  land-locked 
estuary  running  inland  17  m.  to  Langwin  (which  is 
easily  reached  by  vessels  of  2,000  tons),  and  1  to  2  m. 
in  breadth.  It  is  protected  from  winds  by  a  girdle  of 
undulating  hills,  is  deep  (15  to  19  fathoms  in  most 
parts,  with  spring-tides  rising  25  ft.)  and  easy  of  ac¬ 
cess.  The  excellence  of  the  haven  has  been  recognized 
from  the  earliest  times;  but  the  rise  of  the  town  of  M. 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  19th  c.,  when  docks 
and  quays,  with  a  mail  packet-station  for  Ireland, 
a  dock-yard,  ship-building  slips,  and  an  arsenal 
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were  established  here,  only,  however,  to  be  removed  in 
1814.  Since  that  time,  with  only  occasional  gleams  of 
prosperity,  M.  has  been  in  a  declining  condition;  but 
the  opening  of  the  M.  railway,  and  the  construction  of 
docks  and  wffiarves,  have  given  a  new  impetus.  New 
docks,  capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of  the  largest 
tonnage,  were  completed  1882.  The  new  available  dock 
area  is  60  acres,  and  commercial  prosperity  is  now 
looked  for.  Pop.  5,100. 

MILHAU,  or  Millau,  me-yd':  town  of  France,  depart¬ 
ment  of  Aveyron,  in  a  rich  and  fertile  dale  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tarn,  55  m.  n.w.  of  Montpelier.  During  the 
16th  and  17th  c.,  it  -was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Calvinists.  Leather  and  gloves  are  manufactured,  and 
there  is  a  good  trade  in  wool,  timber,  hides,  cheese,  and 
wine.  Pop.  about  16,000. 

MILIARY,  a.  mil’i-a-ri  [F.  miliaire,  miliary — from  L. 
miliaria,  a  weed  destructive  to  millet — from  milium,  a 
kind  of  small  grain  called  millet]:  in  med.,  miliary  fever 
is  an  eruptive  fever  accompanied  with  innumerable  white 
pimples  resembling  millet-seeds.  Miliary  glands,  the 
sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin. 

MILICZ,  me'lich  (or  Militsch)  of  Kremsier:  re¬ 
ligious  reformer:  about  1325 — 1374,  June  29;  b.  near 
Olmiitz,  Moravia.  He  was  in  official  service  of  the 
church  1350,  and  1360  was  canon  of  the  cathedral  at 
Prague,  archdeacon,  and  connected  with  the  court  of  the 
emperor.  In  1363  he  surrendered  his  offices,  but  con¬ 
tinued  preaching  to  the  students  in  Latin  and  to  the 
poor  in  their  native  tongue.  His  street  preaching  was 
wonderfully  successful.  In  1367  he  made  a  fruitless  visit 
to  Rome  to  present  to  Urban  V.  his  views  concerning 
evils  and  abuses  within  the  church.  He  returned  to 
Prague,  where  he  preached  until  he  was  summoned,  to 
answer  charges,  to  the  papal  court  at  Avignon,  where  he 
died  before  his  case  came  to  trial. 

MILIOLA,  n.  mil'i-o'ld  [L.  milium,  millet]:  in  geol.,  a 
genus  of  minute  foraminiferous  shells — so  called  from 
their  resemblance  to  millet-seed — occurring  in  myriads 
in  certain  strata.  Miliolite,  n.  mU'i-d-lit  [Gr.  lithos,  a 
stone]:  a  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  miliola.  Mil'iolit'ic, 
a.  -lit'ik,  or  Mil'iolite,  a.  -lit,  of  or  pertaining  to  or 
containing  miliolites.  Miliolite  Limestone,  a  building 
stone,  one  of  the  group  of  the  Paris  basin,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  made  up  of  these  microscopic  shells. 

MILITANCY,  n.  miVi-tdn-si  [see  Militant]:  in  so¬ 
ciology,  social  condition  of  a  nation  or  tribe  ideally  or¬ 
ganized  for  war.  In  such  a  state  of  society  the  tendency 
is  for  the  body  of  warriors  to  bear  the  largest  prac¬ 
ticable  ratio  to  the  body  of  workers;  individuality  be¬ 
comes  merged  in  the  community;  despotism  and  cen¬ 
tralization  ensue,  and  a  process  of  regimentation  goes  on 
even  in  civil  life;  freedom  of  movement  from  place  to 
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place  is  restricted;  state  organizations  take  the  place  of 
private  combinations;  and  such  a  society  usually  evolves, 
or  endeavors  to  evolve,  a  self-sufficient  sustaining  or¬ 
ganization,  drawing,  as  much  as  possible,  all  supplies 
from  its  own  resources. 

MILITANT,  a.  miVi-tant  [L.  militants  or  militan’tem, 
serving  as  a  soldier;  militdtus,  served  as  a  soldier — from 
L.  miles;  It.  milite,  a  soldier]:  serving  as  a  soldier; 
lighting;  engaged  in  warfare.  The  church  militant, 
the  Christian  Church  on  earth,  as  engaged  in  constant 
warfare  against  her  enemies — church  triumphant,  the 
Christian  Church  in  heaven,  Military,  a.  mil'i-ter-i  [F. 
militaire — from  L.  militaris,  of  or  belonging  to  a  sol¬ 
dier]:  pertaining  to  soldiery  or  to  arms;  engaged  as  a 
soldier;  derived  from  services  or  exploits  of  a  soldier; 
warlike;  martial:  N.  the  soldiery;  the  army.  Militarism, 
n.  miVi-ter-izm,  that  state  or  condition  of  a  country  in 
which  government  by  force  or  the  sword  is  predomi¬ 
nant,  in  contradistinction  to  a  popular  and  constitutional 
government.  Militate,  v.  miVi-tat ,  to  operate  unfavor¬ 
ably;  to  act  in  opposition,  followed  by  against.  Mil'- 
itating,  imp.  Militated,  pp.  Militia,  n.  mi-lish'a  [L. 
militia,  warfare]:  citizens  embodied  and  trained  as  sol¬ 
diers,  liable  to  serve  for  the  internal  defense  of  a  coun¬ 
try;  a  body  of  men  trained  and  disciplined  in  military 
tactics,  but  not  regular  soldiers  (see  Militia,  below). 
Mili'tiaman  n.  -a-man,  one  who  serves  in  the  militia; 
one  not  a  regular  soldier. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Royal:  establishment  at 
Woolwich,  England,  through  which  must  pass  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers.  The 
age  for  entrance  is  17  years,  and  the  vacancies  are  open 
to  public  competition.  The  pupils  are  denominated  mili¬ 
tary  cadets,  and  the  parents  or  guardians  have  to  make 
a  considerable  payment  in  regard  to  each,  so  long  as 
they  remain  at  the  academy;  the  annual  charge  for  the 
son  of  a  civilian  being  £120,  that  for  the  son  of  a 
naval  or  military  officer  less,  according  to  rank  of  the 
father.  When  the  term  of  instruction — which  comprises 
a  thorough  general  education,  with  the  higher  mathe¬ 
matics,  fortification,  gunnery,  and  military  duty — is 
completed,  the  cadets  compete  for  the  vacancies  in  the 
engineers  and  artillery,  those  who  pass  the  best  ex¬ 
amination  being  allowed  to  select  the  former  corps. 
Those  who  obtain  commissions  in  the  engineers  proceed 
to  Chatham  for  further  instruction  (with  military  pay, 
however)  in  their  professional  functions.  The  artillery 
cadets  at  once  join  the  Royal  Artillery  as  lieutenants. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY,  United  States.  See  United 
States  Military  Academy. 

MILITARY  LAW:  a  term  which  applies  to  and  in¬ 
cludes  such  rules  of  action  and  conduct  as  are  imposed 
by  a  state  upon  persons  in  its  military  service,  with  a 
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view  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  military 
discipline.  It  is  largely,  but  not  exclusively,  statutory 
in  character,  and  prescribes  the  rights  of,  and  imposes 
duties  and  obligations  upon,  the  several  classes  of  per¬ 
sons  composing  its  military  establishment;  it  creates 
military  tribunals,  endows  them  with  appropriate  juris¬ 
diction  and  regulates  their  procedure;  it  also  defines  mili¬ 
tary  offenses  and  by  the  imposition  of  adequate  penal¬ 
ties,  endeavors  to  prevent  their  occurrence. 

Distinction  Between  Military  and  Martial  Law. — It  is 
proper  to  observe,  at  this  point,  that  the  terms  military 
law  and  martial  law,  though  frequently  confused,  are  by 
no  means  synonymous.  Military  law  is  in  great  part 
statutory  m  character  and  regulates  the  conduct  of  mili¬ 
tary  persons  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  without  as 
well  as  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States;  that  is,  military  law  is  applicable  to  certain  per¬ 
sons,  not  only  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  time  of  war  as 
well,  and  its  operation  is  not  restricted  to  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  but  follows  its  forces  wherever 
they  may  go  in  the  performance  of  lawful  military  duty 
or  in  the  prosecution  of  a  legitimate  and  duly  author¬ 
ized  military  undertaking.  The  Naval  Articles  of  War, 
for  example,  do  not  cease  to  be  binding  upon  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  who  constitute  the  crew  of  a  vessel  of  war, 
when  they  pass  from  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
into  the  high  seas;  indeed,  by  the  comity  of  nations, 
those  laws  continue  to  be  operative  while  such  vessel  is 
in  the  territorial  waters  of  a  foreign  state.  So,  too, 
the  Articles  of  War  continue  in  force  and  have  extra¬ 
territorial  operation  when  any  portion  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  military  forces  enters  foreign  territory  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  lawfully  declared  by  the  congress. 
The  military  laws  of  the  United  States  had  the  same 
binding  force  in  the  armies  of  Generals  Scott  and  Taylor 
while  operating  in  Mexico  that  they  had  in  respect  to 
those  portions  of  the  army  which  remained  within  its 
territorial  jurisdiction  during  that  period.  Military  law 
has,  also,  chiefly  to  do  with  the  acts  and  relations  of 
military  persons;  it  applies  to  the  conduct  of  citizens  in 
an  exceedingly  limited  number  of  cases,  in  each  of  which 
there  must  be  the  express  authority  of  an  enactment  of 
congress. 

Martial  law,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  statutory  in 
character,  and  arises,  in  every  case,  out  of  strict  military 
necessity.  Its  proclamation,  or  establishment,  is  not 
expressly  authorized  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution;  it  comes  into  being,  as  will  hereafter  be 
seen,  only  in  the  territory  of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war, 
or  in  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  in 
which  the  proper  civil  authority  is,  for  some  controlling 
reason,  unable  for  the  time  to  exercise  its  proper  func¬ 
tions.  In  the  former  case  it  is  known  as  military  rule  or 
the  law  of  military  occupation  and,  as  such  forms  a  part 
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of  the  law  of  nations.  It  disappears  when  such  forcible 
resistance  to  the  operation  of  the  law  has  been  overcome, 
or  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  civil  authorities  have 
been  enabled  to  resume  the  exercise  of  their  appropriate 
functions. 

Other  Sources  of  Military  Law. — While  military  law 
is  in  great  part  statutory,  it  is  the  function  of  the  higher 
civil  courts  to  interpret  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  con¬ 
gress,  and  to  apply  them  to  cases  arising  in  connection 
with  their  execution:  and  the  decisions  of  such  courts 
are  of  equal  authority  with  the  statutes  upon  which 
they  are  based.  Among  other  forms  of  written  military 
law  may  also  be  mentioned  the  decisions  of  the  president 
and  secretary  of  war  in  military  matters;  the  opinions 
of  the  attorney-general  and  of  the  judge-advocate  gen¬ 
eral:  the  general  regulations  of  the  army  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  orders  of  the  war  department.  There  is  also  a  body 
of  well  established  usages  known  among  military  men 
as  ‘customs  of  war,’  which  correspond,  in  binding  force, 
to  customs  at  common  law. 

Courts-martial. — Military  law  is  enforced  by  means  of 
certain  tribunals,  created  for  the  purpose,  called  courts- 
martial.  These  tribunals  are  created  by  the  order  of  a 
proper  convening  authority,  and  are  empowered  by 
statute,  to  determine  challenges,  to  try  accusations 
against  military  persons,  to  reach  findings  of  guilt  or 
innocence  respecting  the  same,  and  to  impose  appropriate 
sentences.  Their  sentences,  however,  have  no  legal  valid¬ 
ity,  being  in  the  nature  of  recommendations  merely,  until 
they  have  received  the  approval  of  a  military  commander, 
designated  by  law  for  this  purpose,  called  the  reviewing 
authority.  With  such  approval  or  confirmation,  however, 
their  sentences  become  operative  and  acquire  the  same 
sanction  as  the  sentences  of  civil  courts  having  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  legal  considera¬ 
tion.  Courts-martial  are  classified,  in  accordance  wit! 
their  jurisdiction,  into  General  and  Inferior  Courts-mar¬ 
tial;  the  latter  term  including  the  regimental  and  gar 
rison  court-martial,  and  the  summary  court.  The  genera, 
court-martial  is  the  highest  tribunal  known  to  military 
law,  and  has  the  most  comprehensive  jurisdiction  in 
respect  to  both  persons  and  cases.  It  may  try  any  person 
subject  to  military  law  for  any  offense  over  which  such 
tribunals  are  given  statutory  jurisdiction.  The  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  minor  courts  is  restricted  as  to  the  persons 
and  cases  triable  by  them,  and  as  to  the  punishments 
which  they  may  impose  upon  conviction. 

When  the  cases  referred  to  courts-martial  for  trial 
have  been  completed,  or,  in  certain  contingencies,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  appointing  power,  they  are  dissolved 
by  the  authority  that  created  them  and  simply  cease  to 
exist  as  military  tribunals. 

The  General  Court-martial. — This  court  has  the  most 
extensive  jurisdiction,  both  in  respect  to  persons  and 
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eases,  of  any  of  the  tribunals  authorized  by  the  articles 
of  war.  It  may  try  any  military  offender,  whatever  his 
rank,  for  any  act  made  an  offense  by  military  law.  This 
court  may  be  convened  at  any  time  by  the  president,  or 
by  the  secretary  of  war  acting  in  his  behalf,  by  a  general 
commanding  a  territorial  division  of  an  army  in  the 
field,  or  by  a  general  or  colonel  commanding  a  separate 
territorial  department.  If  the  convening  officer  be  the 
accuser  or  prosecutor,  however,  the  court  is  convened  by 
the  president.  In  time  of  war  two  classes  of  persons  are 
given  authority  to  convene  general  courts-martial — com¬ 
manders  of  divisions  and  commanders  of  separate  bri¬ 
gades.  This  provision  applies  to  the  tactical  organization 
of  armies  in  the  field,  as  distinguished  from  the  geo¬ 
graphical  organization  of  military  divisions  and  depart¬ 
ments  into  which  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and 
its  insular  possessions  is  habitually  divided  in  time  of 
peace. 

Composition. — The  statutes  authorizing  the  several 
military  tribunals  known  as  courts-martial— contain  the 
requirement  that  they  shall  be  composed  of  commissioned 
officers — a  term  applied  to  persons  in  the  military  service, 
of  and  above  the  rank  of  additional  second  lieutenant, 
who  have  been  appointed  by  the  president,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  whose  appointments 
are  evidenced  by  commissions  under  seal,  signed  by  the 
president  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  war. 
The  law  requires  that  ‘general  courts-martial  may  consist 
of  any  number  of  officers,  from  five  to  thirteen  inclusive; 
\>ut  they  shall  not  consist  of  less  than  thirteen  when  that 
number  can  be  convened  without  manifest  injury  to  the 
service.5  Such  judicial  powers,  therefore,  as  are  vested  by 
statute  in  a  general  court-martial  become  operative  and 
may  be  fully  exercised  by  a  properly  constituted  tribunal 
composed  of  at  least  five  members.  A  less  number  is 
without  power  to  enter  upon  the  trial  of  a  case,  to 
proceed  with  a  trial  already  begun,  or  to  perform  any 
act .  of  a  judicial  nature.  The  number  of  officers  who 
shall  compose  a  particular  court  is  determined,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  terms  of  the  statute,  by  the  proper  con¬ 
vening  authority,  and  his  conclusion  in  that  regard  is 
final. 

The  Judge- Advocate. — All  courts-martial  having  gen¬ 
eral,  as  distinguished  from  summary  jurisdiction,  are 
provided  with  officers,  detailed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
proper  convening  authority,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute 
cases  coming  before  them  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  The  appointment  of  these  officers  is  vested  by 
statute  in  certain  convening  officers,  who,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  power  to  appoint  courts-martial,  are 
authorized  to.  appoint  judge-advocates  for  the  same. 
The  office  of  judge-advocate  is  a  temporary  employment 
created  by  statute;  the  general  duties  of  the  office  are 
defined  in  the  Articles  of  War,  which  empower  the  judge- 
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advocate  to  prosecute  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
Other  statutes  and  regulations  confer  upon  him  the 
power  to  summon  witnesses  and  in  certain  cases  to  com¬ 
pel  their  attendance  by  the  issue  of  compulsory  process. 
The  law,  regulations,  and  the  custom  of  service  thus  vest 
in  the  judge-advocate  the  duty  of  preparing  the  case  for 
trial  and  charge  him  with  the  responsibility  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  prosecution.  In  addition  to  his  duty  as  prose¬ 
cuting  officer  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  Articles 
of  War  provide  that  the  judge-advocate  ‘shall  so  far 
consider  himself  counsel  for  the  prisoner  as  to  object  to 
any  leading  question  to  any  of  the  witnesses,  and  to  any 
question  to  the  prisoner  the  answer  to  which  might  tend 
to  criminate  himself.'  The  duty  of  the  judge-advocate 
toward  the  accused  should  not  be  regarded  as  confined  to 
the  limited  province  of  ‘counsel  for  the  prisoner’  as  the 
same  is  defined  in  the  Articles  of  War.  Where  the 
accused  is  ignorant  and  inexperienced  and  without  counsel 
— especially  where  he  is  an  enlisted  man — the  judge- 
advocate  should  take  care  that  he  does  not  suffer  upon 
the  trial  from  any  ignorance  or  misconception  of  his  legal 
rights,  and  has  full  opportunity  to  interpose  such  plea 
and  make  such  defense  as  may  best  bring  out  the  facts, 
the  merits,  or  the  extenuating  circumstances  of  his  case. 

Counsel. — An  officer  or  soldier  put  upon  trial  before  a 
court-martial  is  not  entitled,  as  of  right,  to  have  counsel 
present  with  him  to  assist  him  in  his  defense,  but  the 
privilege  is  one  which  is  almost  invariably  conceded  if 
counsel  be  secured  within  a  reasonable  time;  and  where 
it  is  unreasonably  refused,  such  refusal  may  constitute 
ground  for  the  disapproval  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Inferior  Courts-martial. — The  Regimental  Court- 
martial. — The  Articles  of  War  provide  that  ‘every  officer 
commanding  a  regiment  or  corps  shall  be  competent  to 
appoint,  for  his  own  regiment  or  corps,  courts-martial, 
consisting  of  three  officers,  to  try  offenses  not  capital.’ 
In  addition  to  the  commanders  of  regiments,  properly 
so-called,  the  chiefs  of  such  of  the  staff  corps  as  include 
enlisted  men  in  their  personnel  may  convene  these  courts 
at  posts  or  places  occupied  by  troops  under  their  direct 
military  control  and  command.  The  strictly  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal  having  been  transferred  to 
the  summary  court  by  a  recent  enactment  of  the  congress, 
its  functions  are  now  largely  restricted  to  cases  which 
involve  the  redress  of  grievances  alleged  by  enlisted  men 
to  have  arisen  in  the  administration  of  the  commands  to 
which  they  belong.  It  can  now  be  lawfully  convened  for 
the  trial  of  a  soldier  only  in  a  case,  properly  referable  to 
a  summary  court,  in  which  the  party  defendant,  being  a 
non-commissioned  officer,  formally  requests  that  the 
charges  against  him  be  passed  upon  by  a  regimental 
court-martial,  or  when  such  trial  has  been  authorized  by 
the  officer  competent  to  order  the  trial  of  the  accused  by 
a  general  court-martial. 
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The  Garrison  Court-martial. — While  the  garrison  court- 
martial  has  the  same  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  offenses 
as  the  other  inferior  courts  recognized  by  the  Articles  of 
War,  its  jurisdiction  as  to  persons  is  considerably  more 
extensive,  and  it  may  try  enlisted  men  of  any  corps  or 
arm  of  the  service  who  are  attached  to,  or  form  a  part 
of,  the  command  of  the  officer  who  has  power  to  convene 
it.  The  regimental  and  garrison  courts  are  each  com¬ 
posed  of  three  officers  and,  like  the  general  court,  are 
provided  with  judge-advocates.  The  procedure  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  general  court,  save  that  the  testimony 
is  not  recorded. 

The  Summary  Court. — This  court  is  composed  of  a 
single  officer  and  may  be  convened  ‘by  the  commanding 
officer  of  each  garrison,  fort  or  other  place,  regiment  or 
corps,  detached  battalion,  or  company,  or  other  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  army.’  The  court  may  be  appointed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  officer  who  is  to  compose  it  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  superior  authority — that  is,  by  the  brigade, 
division,  department,  or  post  commander — when  such  a 
course  is  by  him  deemed  either  proper  or.  desirable.  The 
terms  of  the  statute  in  respect  to  its  constitution  are 
thus  seen  to  be  extremely  general  and  authorize  the  court 
to  be  convened  by  the  commanding  officer  of  a  fort, 
camp,  or  other  place,  the  garrison  of  which  is  composed 
of  troops  of  the  same  or  different  corps;  or  by  the  com¬ 
mander  of  a  regiment,  battalion,  separate  company,  or 
detachment  in  the  field,  without  restriction  as  to  its  com¬ 
position,  for  the  trial  of  enlisted  men  charged  with 
offenses  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  inferior 
court  in  respect  to  the  punishment  which  may  be  awarded 
upon  conviction.  When  but  one  officer  is  present  with  a 
command  the  law  requires  that  he  shall  constitute  the 
court,  and  shall  hear  and  finally  determine  such  cases  as 
are  properly  referable  to  it  for  trial. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  procedure  of  this  court  is  sum¬ 
mary  in  character.  Cases  are  brought  to  trial  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  arrest  of  the  accused,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  and  the  court  sits  at  hours 
fixed  by  the  post  commander  in  appropriate  orders  or,  in 
the  absence  of  such  orders,  at  the  convenience  of  the 
court.  The  officer  constituting  the  court  is  not  sworn, 
but  performs  his  duty  under  the  sanction  of  his  oath  of 
office.  The  accused  appears  before  the  court  and,  as  the 
right  of  challenge  does  not  exist,  is  arraigned  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  commanding  officers  who  are  authorized  by 
law  to  approve  the  sentences  of  summary  courts  have 
power  to  remit  or  mitigate  the  same.  When  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  sits  as  a  summary  court,  no  formal  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  sentence  is  required  by  law;  but  he  should 
sign  the  sentence  in  such  case  in  his  official  capacity  as 
commanding  officer,  and  date  his  signature. 

Jurisdiction  of  Military  Tribunals. — Courts-martial 
have  power  to  try  military  persons  only  for  military 
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offenses,  save  in  time  of  war,  when  certain  persons  who 
accompany  the  armies  in  the  field  are  similarly  triable. 
The  punishments  which  a  general  court-martial  may  im¬ 
pose  include  the  capital  penalty  and  are  specified  in  the 
Articles  of  War;  the  power  of  the  inferior  courts  to 
punish  is  restricted  to  three  months’  imprisonment,  with 
or  without  forfeiture  of  pay,  including  reduction  to  the 
ranks  in  the  case  of  a  non-commissioned  officer.  The 
procedure  of  courts-martial  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  civil  courts  having  criminal  jursidiction.  The 
accused  may  challenge  any  members  for  cause  stated,  but 
peremptory  challenges  are  not  allowed.  The  court  and 
judge-advocate  are  sworn  and  testimony  is  received  under 
the  usual  witnesses’  oath.  The  allegations  against  the 
accused  are  embodied  in  ‘charges  and  specifications’ 
which  correspond  closely  to  the  indictment  and  counts  at 
criminal  law;  upon  these  the  accused  is  arraigned  and 
may  plead  to  the  jurisdiction,  in  bar  of  trial  or  in  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  action,  and  the  court  may  decide  any  issues 
so  arising;  when  these  pleas  have  been  exhausted,  or  if 
none  of  them  be  resorted  to,  a  plea  to  the  general  issue 
is  made,  upon  which  the  case  goes  to  trial  on  its  merits. 
The  rules  of  evidence  are  those  which  regulate  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  testimony  in  criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  The  judge-advocate  prosecutes  in  behalf 
of  the  United  States  and,  when  the  prosecution  has 
rested,  the  witnesses  for  the  defense  are  heard  and  the 
case  is  submitted  on  arguments  in  which  the  judge-advo¬ 
cate  has  the  right  to  begin  and  close.  The  court  is  then 
closed  for  deliberation  and  a  finding  is  reached,  as  to 
each  separate  charge  and  specification,  by  a  majority 
vote.  An  appropriate  sentence  is  then  imposed,  the  ma¬ 
jority  rule  prevailing,  except  in  the  case  of  a  capital 
sentence,  where  a  vote  of  two-thirds  is  necessary.  The 
record  is  then  forwarded  to  the  officer  who  convened  the 
court,  whose  province  and  duty  it  is  to  take  action  upon 
— approve  or  disapprove,  etc. — the  proceedings  after  the 
same  are  terminated  and  the  record  has  been  transmitted 
to  him  for  such  action.  This  officer  is  ordinarily  the 
commander  who  has  convened  the  court.  In  his  absence, 
however,  or  where  the  command  has  been  otherwise 
changed,  his  successor  in  command,  or  ‘the  officer  com¬ 
manding  for  the  time  being,’  is  invested  with  the  same 
authority  to  pass  upon  the  proceedings  and  order  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  in  a  case  of  conviction. 

In  cases,  however,  of  sentences  of  death  or  dismissal, 
imposed  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  some  death-sentences 
adjudged  in  time  of  war,  together  with  all  sentences 
‘respecting  general  officers,’  while  the  convening  officer 
(or  his  successor)  is  the  original  reviewing  authority, 
with  the  same  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  as  in  other 
cases,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  law  prescribes  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  shall  not  be  executed  without  the  confirmation  of 
the  president,  the  latter  becomes  in  these  cases  the  final 
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reviewing  officer,  and  the  sentence,  having  been  approved 
by  the  officer  who  convened  the  court,  the  record  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  for  his  action.  If,  however,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  or  sentences  are  disapproved  by  the  original  review¬ 
ing  officer,  the  record  is  not  transmitted  to  the  president, 
as  there  is  nothing  left  in  such  case  for  the  action  of 
higher  authority.  Where  a  general  court-martial  is  con¬ 
vened  directly  by  the  president  as  commander-in-chief, 
he  is  of  course  both  the  original  and  final  reviewing 
authority.  The  authority  of  a  military  commander  as 
reviewing  officer  is  limited  to  taking  action  upon  the 
proceedings  and  sentence  by  approving  or  disapproving 
the  same,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  directing  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  and  to  the  incidental  function,  of  par¬ 
doning  or  mitigating  the  punishments  which  have  been 
approved  by  him.  Action  not  included  within  these 
powers  he  is  not  authorized  to  take.  The  power  to  remit 
or  mitigate  sentences  awarded  by  military  tribunals  is 
conferred,  in  express  terms  by  statute,  which  provides 
that  ‘every  officer  who  is  authorized  to  order  a  general 
court-martial  shall  have  power  to  pardon  or  mitigate  any 
punishment  adjudged  by  it  except  the  punishment  of 
death  or  of  dismissal  of  an  officer.  Every  officer  com¬ 
manding  a  regiment  or  garrison  in  which  a  regimental 
garrison  or  summary  court-martial  may  be  held  shall  have 
power  to  pardon  or  mitigate  any  punishment  which  such 
court  may  adjudge.’ 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS.  See  Strategy;  Tactics, 
Military. 

MILITARY  ORDERS:  religious  associations  which 
arose  from  a  mixture  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  and 
the  chivalrous  love  of  arms  which  almost  equally  char¬ 
acterized  mediaeval  society.  The  origin  of  such  associa¬ 
tions  may  be  traced  to  the  necessities  of  the  Christian 
residents  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  the  monks,  whose 
first  duty  had  been  to  serve  the  pilgrims  in  the  hospital 
at  Jerusalem,  were  compelled,  for  self-defense,  to  assume 
the  character  of  soldiers  as  well  as  of  monks  (see  St. 
John,  Knights  of).  The  order  of  the  Templars  (q.v.) 
was  of  similar  origin.  Those  of  Alcantara  and  Calatrava 
in  Spain  had  for  immediate  object  the  defense  of  their 
country  against  the  Moors.  These  orders,  as  well  as  that 
of  Avis  in  Portugal,  instituted  with  a  similar  view,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Cistercian  rule,  and  all  three  differed  from  the 
Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  being  permitted 
by  their  institute  to  marry  once.  The  same  privilege  was 
enjoyed  in  the  Savoyard  order  of  Knights  of  St.  Maurice 
and  the  Flemish  order  of  St.  Hubert.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  who  had  their  origin  in  the  Cru¬ 
sades  (see  Grand  Master),  were  bound  by  an  absolute 
vow  of  chastity.  With  the  varying  conditions  of  society, 
these  religious  associations  have  at  various  times  been 
abolished  or  fallen  into  disuse;  but  most  of  them  still 
subsist  in  the  form  of  orders  of  knighthood;  and  in  some 
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of  them,  attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  revive,  with 
certain  modifications,  their  original  monastic  character. 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS:  institutions  of  instruction  of 
various  kinds,  for  persons  connected  with  the  army. — In 
the  British  army,  they  are  divisible  into  several  classes: 
1.  Those  for  the  education  of  officers  already  in  the  serv¬ 
ice;  of  these,  are  the  Staff  College  (q.v.),  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering,  and  Garrison  Schools  of  Instruc¬ 
tion.  2.  Professional  schools  common  to  officers  and  men; 
for  these,  see  Artillery — Schools:  Musketry,  Schools 
of.  3.  Schools  for  professional  education  of  candidates 
for  commissions;  for  these,  See  Military  Academy, 
Royal;  Sandhurst  Military  College.  4.  Schools  for 
men  in  the  ranks  and  for  their  children;  for  these,  see 
Schools,  Regimental:  for  the  instruction  provided  for 
their  sons  or  orphans,  see  Military  Asylum,  Royal. 

In  France,  where  a  military  commission  is  one  of  the 
best  ?2holastic  prizes  looked  forward  to,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  impart  general  education  at  the  military  semi¬ 
naries;  a  boy  is  required  to  have  a  thorough  general 
knowledge  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  these  institu¬ 
tions.  Open  to  universal  competition,  and  being  the  only 
channel — or  nearly  so — to  the  best  employment  under  the 
state,  the  great  military  schools,  by  the  high  standard 
required  for  them,  give  great  impetus  to  general  educa¬ 
tion;  and  the  Lycees,  or  public  schools,  adapt  their 
course  of  instruction  to  the  anticipated  competition.  In 
the  army  two-thirds  of  the  line  commissions  (after  a 
service  of  two  years  in  the  ranks,  or  after  one  year’s 
service,  and  passing  the  final  examination  at  the  In¬ 
fantry  School  at  St.  Maixent),  and  one-third  of  those  for 
the  scientific  corps,  are  given  to  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers,  but  few  of  these  rise  beyond  the  rank  of  captain; 
the  remaining  commissions  in  the  line  and  scientific 
corps,  and  all  appointments  to  the  staff,  are  given  by 
competition,  after  a  careful  course  of  professional  edu¬ 
cation.  The  candidates  in  open  competition  (in  civil 
subjects  only)  are  placed  according  to  merit  either  in 
the  Infantry  School  of  St.  Cyr,  or  the  celebrated  Poly¬ 
technique;  at  both  colleges  they  have  the  right,  if  they 
need  it,  to  partial  or  entire  state  support.  From  the 
School  of  St.  Cyr,  the  more  promising  pupils  pass  to  the 
Staff  School,  and  thence,  after  a  thorough  course,  to  the 
Etat  Majeur  of  the  army;  the  remaining  students  pass 
as  subalterns  into  the  line.  The  pupils  of  the  Poly¬ 
technique,  which  is  entered  after  the  age  of  17  years, 
have  annually  about  160  valuable  prizes  open  to  them. 
The  first  30  to  40  candidates  usually  select  civil  employ¬ 
ment  under  the  state,  such  as  the  ‘Ponts  et  Chaussees;’ 
those  next  in  merit  choose  the  artillery  and  engineers, 
and  pass  through  a  technical  course  at  the  School  of 
Application.  The  remaining  students  either  fail  to  qual¬ 
ify,  and  leave  the  school,  or  have  to  content  themselves 
with  commissions  in  the  line,  subordinate  situations  in 
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the  government,  civil  or  colonial  service,  or  they  retire 
into  civil  life  altogether.  In  actual  service,  there  are 
schools  for  the  men,  who  are  taught  also  trades  and  sing¬ 
ing.  The  standard  of  education  among  French  is  far 
higher  than  among  English  soldiers,  as  the  conscription 
draws  the  men  from  all  classes  of  society. 

In  Germany ,  the  system  of  military  education  differs 
from  that  of  France  in  that  competition  is  sparingly 
resorted  to;  and  the  object  is  to  give  a  good  general  and 
professional  education  to  all  the  officers,  rather  than  a 
specially  excellent  training  to  a  selected  few.  Aspirants 
for  commissions  must  enter  in  the  ranks  as  gentleman- 
volunteers  (avantageurs) ,  and  within  six  months  pass  a 
good  examination  in  general  and  liberal  knowledge  (about 
equivalent  to  that  passed  in  England  for  entrance  into 
Sandhurst) ;  if,  however,  the  candidate  has  been  educated 
in  a  cadet-house — semi-military  schools  for  youths — and 
has  passed  properly  out  of  it,  he  joins  the  army  in  a  rank 
equivalent  to  midshipman  in  the  navy  ( porte-epee  fiihn- 
rich).  After  some  further  service,  the  aspirant  goes  for 
nine  months  to  one  of  three  ‘Division  Schools,’  where  he 
completes  his  professional  education.  If  he  pass  the 
standard  here  required,  he  is  eligible  for  the  next  va¬ 
cancy,  but  cannot  be  commissioned,  unless  the  officers  of 
the  corps  are  willing  to  accept  him  as  a  comrade.  The 
Artillery  and  Engineer  schools  do  for  those  services  what 
the  Division  Schools  do  for  the  line.  The  culmination  of 
German  military  education  is  the  Staff  School,  open  to 
competition  for  all  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  present¬ 
ing  the  highest  prizes  in  the  profession.  In  all  the 
schools,  the  candidates  study  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
or  receive  great  auxiliary  grants. 

In  Austria,  the  preliminary  step  to  a  commission  is  ob¬ 
taining  the  rank  of  a  cadet,  either  from  a  Cadet  School 
(which  boys  have  to  enter  at  an  early  age),  or  by  passing 
the  same  examination  as  cadets  from  these  schools  have 
to  pass.  If  recommended,  they  become  officers  after  a 
year’s  service  and  showing  a  proper  knowledge  of  their 
work.  Cadets  from  the  schools  have  the  advantage  of 
being  commissioned  at  once  if  qualified.  The  young  offi¬ 
cer’s  chance  of  entering  the  Staff  School — and  therefore 
the  staff — depends  on  his  place  at  the  final  examination 
at  a  line  or  scientific  corps  academy.  There  are  schools 
for  training  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  for  offi¬ 
cers;  and  senior  departments  for  imparting  more  extended 
instruction  to  both  classes.  Candidates  for  appointment 
as  non-commissioned  officers  pass  by  competition  through 
the  lower  houses,  where  they  remain  till  11  years  old; 
the  upper  houses,  which  detain  them  till  15;  and  the 
school  companies,  whence,  after  actual  apprenticeship  to 
service,  a  few  pupils  pass  to  the  academies  for  aspirants 
for  commissions,  and  the  others  are  drafted  into  the 
service  as  non-commissioned  officers. 

In  Italy,  the  system  nearly  approaches  that  of  France. 
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The  educational  status  of  the  Italian  officers  is  considered 
high. 

For  governmental  military  education  in  the  United 
States,  see  United  States  Military  Academy. 

MILITARY  SECRETARY:  officer  on  the  personal 
staff  of  generals  in  high  command.  His  duties  are  to 
conduct  the  correspondence  of  his  chief,  and  to  transact 
a  great  amount  of  confidential  business,  which  would 
quite  unduly  occupy  the  time  of  the  general  himself. 

MILITARY  TRAIN:  formerly  a  highly  important 
corps  of  the  British  army,  having  the  function  of  trans¬ 
porting  the  provisions,  ammunition,  and  all  other  ma¬ 
terial,  together  with  the  wounded  in  time  of  battle.  It 
w^as  formed  after  the  Crimean  war,  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  Land-Transport  Corps,  and  comprised  six  battalions, 
in  all  1,840  officers  and  men,  and  996  horses,  with  pro¬ 
portionate  wagons  and  ambulances.  It  constituted  only 
the  nucleus  of  a  transport  service  for  a  large  army.  It 
was  disbanded  1870,  as  being  too  military  in  its  forma¬ 
tion;  and  its  functions  are  now  performed  by  the  trans¬ 
port  staff  of  the  commissariat  department,  assisted  in 
time  of  war  by  a  regimental  transport  train. 

MILITELLO,  me-le-tel'ld:  city  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Catania,  21  m.  s.w.  of  the  town  of  Catania;  on  a  moun¬ 
tain,  in  a  somewhat  unhealthful  situation.  In  its  vicinity 
are  important  salt  lagoons.  Pop.  10,000. 

MILI'TIA:  term  which  has  now  acquired  the  meaning 
of  the  domestic  force  for  the  defense  of  a  nation,  as 
distinguished  from  the  regular  army,  which  can  be  eim 
ployed  at  home  or  abroad  in  either  aggressive  or  defen¬ 
sive  operations.  Every  nation  has  a  reserve,  under  its 
law  military,  upon  which  its  defense  would  fall,  on  the 
serious  discomfiture  of  the  regular  army,  or  of  a  portion 
of  it;  but  the  system  differs  in  each  country. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  militia  is  a  constitutional  force 
raised  under  sanction  of  parliament,  in  which  the  people 
- — in  theory,  at  least — wage  their  own  bodies  for  the 
defense  of  their  own  soil,  and  in  which  they  depute  the 
sole  leadership  and  command  to  the  sovereign  and  the 
crown  nominees.  Organized  by  counties  and  cities,  it 
is  essentially  a  local  force;  but  the  right  of  granting 
commissions,  formerly  held  by  the  lords-lieutenants,  was 
transferred  to  the  crown  by  the  act  of  1871.  Under  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  all  men  were  required  to  bear  arms,  as  a 
sort  of  body-rent  for  the  land  that  they  held;  but  no 
special  organization  being  adopted,  efficiency  was  rarely 
attained  in  the  use  of  arms.  This  the  nation  found,  to 
its  cost,  when  the  Danes  overran  it  during  Alfred’s  reign. 
That  great  king,  to  prevent  a  similar  occurrence,  estab¬ 
lished  the  militia  or  fyrd,  making  land  the  basis  of  num¬ 
bers,  but  the  family  system  the  basis  of  discipline:  so 
many  families  were  a  tithing,  ten  tithings  a  hundred,  and 
hundreds  were  united  into  county  powers,  each  under  its 
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heretoch,  dux,  or  duke.  Each  section  of  the  community 
had  not  only  to  furnish  its  quota  in  time  of  war,  but 
also  to  provide  arms,  keep  them  in  repair,  and  undergo 
so  many  days’  training  every  year.  This  arrangement 
subsisted  in  more  or  less  vigor  until  the  Conquest;  then 
the  feudal  troops  at  first  rendered  the  militia  unneces¬ 
sary;  but  it.  never  wholly  ceased  to  exist.  When  the 
crown  began  to  contend  with  the  Norman  barons,  it 
naturally  found  its  most  powerful  instrument  in  reviving 
the  Saxon  militia;  and  the  English  yeomanry  became 
•henceforth  the  fear  of  England’s  enemies,  and  a  guar¬ 
antee  for  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  the  people. 
Henry  II.  established  ‘an  assize  of  arms/  at  which  every 
holder  of  land  was  bound  to  produce  one  or  more  men 
fully  equipped,  and  capable  of  fighting  in  the  national 
defense.  This  annual  assembly  of  the  fyrd  or  militia  is 
recorded  after  the  Conquest  first  in  1181.  Further  altera¬ 
tions  to  suit  advances  in  the  art  of  war  took  place  1558. 
In  1604,  James  I.  abolished  the  fyrd,  and  substituted 
‘Trained  (commonly  called  Train)  Bands/  to  the  number 
of  160,000  men — a  force  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
militia  and  volunteers,  but  deficient  in  discipline  and 
drill.  During  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  the  train  bands 
or  militia  mostly  sided  readily  with  the  parliament.  Up 
to  this  time,  the  command  had  never  by  any  law  been 
definitely  assigned  to  the  crown  or  to  any  other  authority. 
After  the  Restoration,  the  loyal  parliament  of  Charles  II. 
immediately  reorganized  the  militia — essentially  on  its 
present  footing — and  declared  as  law  that  ‘the  sole  su¬ 
preme  government,  command,  and  disposition  of  the 
militia  is,  and  by  the  laws  of  England  ever  was,  the 
undoubted  right  of  his  majesty  and  his  royal  predeces¬ 
sors.’  As,  however,  the  crown  from  this  time  began  to 
depend  for  its  support  upon  a  mercenary  army,  the 
militia  was  neglected  until  1757,  when  a  large  portion  of 
the  regular  army  being  absent  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  it 
was  carefully  organized  for  defense  of  the  kingdom.  Sev¬ 
eral  militia  acts  have  been  subsequently  passed.  In  1871, 
the  control  of  the  militia  was  transferred  from  the  lords- 
lieutenants  to  the  war  office.  Various  laws  on  army  or¬ 
ganization,  completed  1876,  had  for  a  prominent  aim  the 
consolidation  of  the  national  defenses  by  bringing  the 
army,  militia,  and  other  military  forces  into  closer  con¬ 
nection.  The  United  Kingdom  is  now  divided  into  mili¬ 
tary  districts,  with  infantry  regimental  districts  (besides 
cavalry  and  artillery  territorial  divisions).  The  members 
of  the  militia  volunteer  into  the  reserve,  and  may  thence, 
in  time  of  emergency,  be  directly  drafted  into  the  regular 
army. 

In  practice,  the  quota  of  men  for  each  district  is 
raised  by  voluntary  recruitment;  but  should  volunteering 
fail,  a  levy  by  ballot,  for  which  the  legal  power  always 
exists,  would  be  made  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35.  Many  classes 
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are  exempt  from  the  ballot — e.g.,  peers,  soldiers,  volun¬ 
teers,  yeomanry,  resident  members  of  universities,  clergy¬ 
men,  parish  schoolmasters,  articled  clerks,  apprentices, 
seafaring  men,  crown  employes,  free  watermen  of  the 
Thames;  in  England,  any  poor  man  with  more  than  one 
child  born  in  wedlock;  in  Scotland,  any  man  with  more 
than  two  lawful  children,  and  not  possessed  of  property 
to  the  value  of  £50;  in  Ireland,  any  poor  man  not  worth 
£10,  or  wrho  does  not  pay  £5  per  annum  for  rent,  and  has 
more  than  three  lawful  children  under  the  age  of  14.  The 
militia  battalions  are  bound,  when  called  by  the  crown, 
to  assemble  annually  for  any  period  not  exceeding  28 
days  for  training  purposes;  and  the  government  can  em¬ 
body  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  force,  at  any  national 
crisis.  In  1815,  the  militia  had  been  embodied  for  nearly 
20  years,  and  the  regiments  were  again  embodied  almost 
without  exception  during  the  Russian  war  of  1854-56, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  time  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  1857-59.  The  militia  now  number  about  97,000 
men.  They  may  not  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  except 
they  volunteer,  and  then  only  by  special  permission  of 
parliament.  As  a  defensive  or  garrison  force,  setting 
free  the  regular  army  for  aggressive  operations,  the 
militia  is  a  most  valuable  institution;  and  in  times  of 
war  it  has  ever  been  found  an  admirable  training-school 
whence  soldiers  volunteer  into  the  permanent  forces.  Its 
efficiency  has  been  vastly  increased  during  the  last  25 
years.  When  out  for  training,  or  embodied  for  permanent 
duty,  the  militia  officers  and  men  receive  the  same  pay  as 
regular  troops  of  corresponding  arms  of  the  service,  and 
are  under  the  army  discipline  act,  except  that  no  punish¬ 
ment  can  extend  to  life  or  limb.  The  officers  rank  with, 
but  junior  to,  their  brethren  of  the  regular  army,  and 
are  always  subject  to  military  law. 

American  Militia. — The  peculiar  life  of  the  colonies  in 
America  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  colonists  should 
keep  themselves  armed  and  experienced  in  the  use  of 
weapons  of  defense.  Inheriting  the  institutions  of  the 
mother  country,  the  existence  of  a  militia  was  an  assumed 
matter  in  their  organization.  The  adoption  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  in  1789  -was  the  subject  of 
innumerable  debates  and  political  views  and  prophecies, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  constitutional  conventions 
concerning  the  adoption  of  the  clauses  relating  to  the 
militia  are  most  interesting  as  a  matter  of  political  his¬ 
tory;  space,  however,  will  not  permit  an  account  of  them. 
Singularly  enough,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  were  on 
the  side  of  giving  the  government  greater  power,  while 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were  opposed  to  curtailing 
the  state  control. 

The  majority  tried  in  many  instances  to  yield  the  very 
minimum  to  the  general  government  of  the  powers 
deemed  essential  to  that  government.  But  the  conviction 
-was  general  that  the  militia  must  be  trained  with  uni- 
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formity,  and  be  so  organized  as  to  become  a  defense  to 
the  nation,  and  that  the  only  authority  to  provide  there¬ 
for  was  the  general  government.  Hamilton  in  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  fully  defended  the  constitutional  plan.  Patrick 
Henry  in  Virginia  was  convinced  that  ruin  would  follow 
the  adoption  of  the  law.  So  much  concern  was  felt  re¬ 
garding  the  militia  that  among  the  ten  amendments  which 
were  promptly  made,  and  declared  to  be  in  force  1791, 
Dec..  15,  was  that  (No.  2)  providing  ‘a  well  regulated 
militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed.’  The  state  constitutions  and  the  state  laws 
have  from  time  to  time,  and  invariably,  dealt  with  the 
militia  of  the  respective  states,  and  are  held  by  the  courts 
to  be  controlling,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  fed¬ 
eral  laws,  but  they  have  not  been  uniform  as  to  service, 
duty  or  organization.  They  have  generally  provided  for 
organizing  those  who  wished  to  volunteer,  and  the  re¬ 
spective  governors  of  states  are  commanders-in-chief  of 
their  militia.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  time  that  con¬ 
gress  by  the  act  of  1792  made  an  ineffective  law,  by 
prescribing  uniform  duties  for  the  entire  male  population 
composing  the  militia,  and  though  thereafter  for  over  one 
hundred  years  the  law  was  retained  with  slight  amend¬ 
ment  upon  the  statute  book,  it  was  not  enforced  and  was 
the  subject  of  repeated  efforts  at  modification.  The 
presidents  of  the  United  States,  notably  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Adams,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  in 
their  messages  to  congress,  urged  further  legislation  to 
create  an  efficient  militia.  Elaborate  reports  were  made 
from  committees  in  congress,  but  nothing  was  accom¬ 
plished  except  that  in  1808  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$200,000  was  begun,  which  was  increased  in  1887  to 
$400,000,  and  in  1900  to  $1,000,000.  Between  1819  and 
1825  various  bills  and  propositions  were  advanced  for  a 
classification  of  the  militia,  so  that  only  a  small  part  of  it 
should  have  duty  to  perform  in  time  of  peace,  then  a 
board  was  convened  by  the  secretary  of  war  which  made 
a  report  that  was  transmitted  to  congress,  recommending 
the  instruction  of  officers  in  camps  of  instruction  ten  days 
each  year.  Jackson  urged  encouraging  volunteer  organi¬ 
zations.  The  secretary  of  war  of  President  Van  Buren’s 
cabinet,  in  1840,  proposed  that  100,000  men  apportioned 
to  the  states  be  maintained  by  draft  or  otherwise,  to  serve 
four  years,  one-fourth  to  go  out  each  year,  and  to  form 
the  reserve,  continuing  as  such  four  years  more;  the 
president  to  order  the  active  portion  on  duty  30  days 
each  year,  and  defray  all  charges  for  pay,  subsistence, 
etc.  It  is  said  that  no  subject,  except  finance,  was  more 
discussed,  prior  to  the  civil  war,  than  the  militia.  The 
debates  in  congress  are  full  of  it,  reports  and  bills  are 
numerous,  both  from  the  war  office  and  the  committees  of 
the  senate  and  house,  but,  as  stated,  they  were  unaccept¬ 
able,  until  after  the  war  with  Spain.  The  language  of 
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the  constitution,  ‘reserving  to  the  states  respectively  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  con¬ 
gress,’  has  always  been  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
federal  control  of  the  militia  in  time  of  peace.  As  indi¬ 
cated,  the  army  and  congress  long  endeavored  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  to  limit  tbe  militia  to  a  prac¬ 
ticable  number,  and  the  volunteer  militia,  or  that  propor¬ 
tion  which  the  states  have  organized  into  companies  or 
regiments,  has,  for  many  years,  been  regarded  as  a  prac¬ 
ticable  number,  as  indeed  it  will  always  be,  if  motives 
of  patriotism  and  eagerness  to  acquire  military  knowl¬ 
edge  can  be  made  the  incentives  to  volunteer,  and  it  be 
understood  by  the  people  that  the  government  wishes  to 
maintain  the  force  to  embody  such  ideals  only. 

Military  Law  of  1903. — In  1903,  the  United  States 
congress  adopted  a  new  militia  law,  by  which  the  militia 
was  defined  to  be  practically  all  able-bodied  males  be¬ 
tween  18  and  45  years,  divided  into  two  classes,  namely 
(a)  ‘the  Organized  Militia/  being  such  forces  as  may  be 
created,  under  state  laws,  regardless  of  the  name  they 
bear,  and  (5)  the  remainder  of  the  militia.  A  period  of 
five  years  is  given  to  all  the  states  to  adopt  laws  making 
the  organization,  drill  and  discipline  of  their  organized 
militia  the  same  as  that  of  the  regular  army,  and  the 
participation  of  the  states  in  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  is  made  dependent  on  such  state  action,  and 
the  creation  of  forces  accordingly;  the  limit  in  number 
of  troops  is  apparently  that  of  the  law  as  it  stood  there¬ 
tofore,  to  wit,  100  men  for  each  congressional  represent¬ 
ative;  meanwhile  those  states  which  have  been  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  annual  fund  continue  to  do  so,  and 
at  once  their  forces  became  a  part  of  the  ‘Organized 
Militia.’  Authority  is  given  to  the  president  to  call  forth 
such  number  of  the  militia,  ‘organized’  or  ‘reserve,’  as 
he  may  deem  necessary,  in  case  of  invasion,  danger  of 
invasion,  rebellion,  or  inability  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  and  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  who  shall  neglect 
to  present  himself  to  a  mustering  officer  to  be  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  if  found  fit,  shall 
be  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial.  No  provision  is 
made  for  such  other  portion  of  the  militia  who  may  be 
called  forth.  The  time  of  such  service  shall  not  exceed 
nine  months.  The  states  are  required  to  have  each  an 
adjutant  general,  whose  duties  the  state  laws  define, 
except  as  to  reports  to  the  secretary  of  war;  these  the 
latter  may  prescribe.  Provision  is  made  for  supplying 
the  states  on  requisition  with  arms,  belts,  equipment, 
ammunition,  etc.,  the  same  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
United  States  government.  The  secretary  of  war  is 
required  to  cause  annual  inspections  to  be  made,  and 
such  states  as  have  the  requisite  organized  militia  may 
obtain  so  much  of  their  allotment  from  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  as  shall  be  necessary  to  transport,  pay  and 
Yol.  18 — 22 
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subsist  such  portion  of  their  forces  as  shall  engage  in 
field  or  camp  service.  The  secretary  of  war  may  also 
provide  for  the  participation  of  any  part  of  the  organ¬ 
ized  militia  of  any  state  in  any  camp  or  field  maneuvers 
of  the  regular  forces  at  or  near  military  posts  or  de¬ 
fenses  of  the  United  States.  These  charges  are  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  army.  The  militia  appropriation 
is  also  available  for  stores,  supplies,  or  publications;  and 
states  may  also  buy  such  property  at  army  listed  prices. 
The  annual  duty  required  is  prescribed,  and  regular 
officers  may  be  detailed  to  states  for  duty  with  the  organ¬ 
ized  militia.  Ammunition  for  firing  and  target  practice 
may  be  supplied  at  regular  military  posts,  and  officers  of 
the  militia  may  be  allowed  to  attend  at  military  schools 
or  colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  be  examined  to  be 
certified  for  fitness  to  be  commissioned.  The  application 
of  the  law  will  test  the  wish  of  the  people  to  put  a  par¬ 
ticular  part  or  all  of  the  militia  under  the  control  of 
national  authority.  The  questions  involved  are  national 
control  of  the  militia  in  time  of  peace,  national  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  control  of  the  militia,  national  control  of 
all  or  part  of  the  militia  through  the  officers  of  the 
regular  army,  or  national  control  through  some  other 
agency,  wholly  or  in  part  under  direction  of  the  officers 
of  the  regular  army. 

National  or  State  Guard. — For  one  hundred  years  the 
militia  has  been  called  the  state  force,  being  in  time  of 
peace  under  the  state,  as  in  England  it  was  under  the 
county;  the  new  laAv  while  recognizing  the  states’  con¬ 
trol  seeks  to  secure  uniformity  and  perfection  through 
active  national  participation  in  control,  and  by  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  money  and  property,  and  is  reported  by  the 
war  department  to  be  in  process  of  successful  solution. 
The  term  ‘National  Guard’  has  been  adopted  by  some 
states  to  designate  its  organized  or  volunteer  militia. 
This  appellation  was  adopted  by  one  of  the  most  famous 
militia  organizations  of  the  world,  the  7th  Regiment  of 
New  York,  at  the  time  Lafayette  visited  America  in 
1824,  and  in  his  honor,  after  the  ‘Garde  Nationale.’  The 
state  of  New  York  appropriated  the  term  in  1862  to 
describe  the  organized  militia,  and  other  states  have  fol¬ 
lowed;  but  if  the  organized  militia  can  be  made  and  kept 
a  volunteer  body,  founded  on  patriotic  service,  the  term 
that  Massachusetts  has  used,  ‘Volunteer  militia,’  is  more 
correct.  The  organized  militia  of  the  states  bear  names 
as  follows:  Florida,  ‘State  Troops’;  Kentucky,  ‘State 
Guard’;  Louisiana,  ‘State  National  Guard’;  Delaware, 
‘Organized  Militia’;  Virginia,  ‘Volunteers’;  Massachu¬ 
setts,  ‘Volunteer  Militia.’  The  remaining  states  use  the 
term  ‘National  Guard.’  A  table  compiled  in  1907  showed 
the  state  militia  to  comprise  1,129  generals  and  officers 
of  their  staffs,  4,710  cavalry,  7,148  artillery,  92,226  in¬ 
fantry,  making  a  total  of  105,213.  The  total  number 
liable  to  military  service  is  estimated  at  13,800,000  men. 
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The  naval  militia  of  the  states  aggregated  in  1907,  504 
officers  and  5,225  men.  Heretofore  militia  of  the  United 
States  meant  militia  called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  The  volunteer  militia  of  many  of  the  states, 
notably  New  York,  contain  some  military  organizations 
so  excellent  in  drill,  discipline,  rifle  shooting  and  general 
military  proficiency  as  to  be  easily  comparable  with  corre¬ 
sponding  bodies  in  the  regular  service.  This  is  attained 
by  the  work  of  men  who  are  fond  of  military  labors,  and 
who  have  patriotic  pride  in  performing  them,  and  by 
those  who  know  how  to  utilize  such  elements  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  As  the  officers  and  men  maintain  themselves, 
and  oftentimes  those  dependent  upon  them,  and  have 
civic  and  social  ambitions,  as  well  as  those  of  a  military 
character,  it  is  necessary  to  be  judicious  in  selecting  and 
managing  volunteers,  in  order  to  inculcate  military  knowl¬ 
edge  and  maintain  zeal  for  public  service.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  subject  of  the  militia  is  a  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  patriotic  question  of  statecraft.  The  military 
sciences  and  their  representatives  enter  because  the  ques¬ 
tion  relates  to  the  embodiment  of  national  force,  but 
they  enter  only  for  the  perfection  of  a  result  and  not  for 
its  creation.  The  chief  executive  of  a  nation  is  its  chief 
commander,  but  the  military  power  is  subordinate  to  the 
civil  power,  except  when  the  military  power  must  be 
exercised.  Asserting  that  this  should  be  always  kept  in 
mind,  Hallam  says:  ‘Nothing  would  more  break  down 
this  notion  of  the  law’s  supremacy  than  the  perpetual 
interference  of  those  who  are  really  governed  by  another 
law;  for  the  doctrine  of  some  judges  that  the  soldier, 
being  still  a  citizen,  acts  only  in  preservation  of  the 
public  peace  as  another  is  bound  to,  must  be  felt  as  a 
sophism  even  by  those  who  cannot  find  an  answer  to  it.’ 

Bibliography. — Concerning  the  English  institution  con¬ 
sult:  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion  and  Civil  Wars  in  England ;  Napier,  Defence  of 
England  by  Volunteer  Corps  and  Militia ;  Chamberlayne, 
JState  of  England ;  Grose,  Military  Antiquities  respecting 
a  History  of  the  English  Army;  Hallam,  Constitutional 
History  of  England;  Macaulay,  History  of  England; 
Townshend  and  Windham,  Plan  of  Discipline  for  Nor¬ 
folk  Militia  (1760);  and  for  the  United  States,  reference 
may  be  made  to  Elliott’s  Debates,  Curtis’  Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States,  American  State  Papers 
(Military  Affairs),  Congressional  Debates,  Reports  of 
Secretaries  of  War,  and  of  Congressional  Committees, 
Messages  of  Presidents  to  Congress,  opinions  of  Attorney 
Generals,  and  numerous  court  decisions,  both  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  courts.  Among  the  former,  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  opinions  of  Justices  Washington, 
Johnson  and  Story  (in  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheaton,  1), 
of  Justice  Story  (in  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheaton,  19), 
of  Chief  Justice  Taney  (in  Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How.,  1). 

MILK,  n.  milk  [see  Milch]:  white  fluid  drawn  from 
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the  breast  of  mammiferous  females  for  the  nourishment 
of  their  young;  white  fluid  yielded  by  the  cow;  the  white 
juice  of  plants:  V.  to  draw  or  press  out  the  milk  of;  to 
draw  from  the  udder  of  a  cow;  to  add  milk  to.  Milk'- 
ing,  imp.  Milked,  pp.  millet.  Milk'er,  n.  -er,  one  who 
milks.  Milky,  a.  milk'i,  yielding  milk;  full  of  milk; 
juicy;  whitish,  as  milky  fluid;  gentle.  Milkily,  ad. 
milk'i-li.  Milk'iness,  n.  -nes,  qualities  like  those  of  milk. 
Milk'maid,  a  woman  that  milks  cows,  or  is  employed  in 
the  dairy.  Milk-quartz,  a  compact,  vitreous  variety  of 
quartz,  occurring  in  veins  of  the  older  rocks,  of  a  milk- 
white  color  and  somewhat  greasy  lustre.  Milk-snake, 
or  Chicken-snake  ( Ophibolus  eximius),  harmless  snake, 
usually  small,  though  sometimes  5  ft.  in  length;  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  stables,  dairies,  and  houses.  It  feeds  on 
mice,  toads,  insects,  and  little  birds.  It  is  of  milk-white 
color  above,  sometimes  tinged  with  red  and  with  dusky 
spots,  and  of  silvery  or  yellowish  white  below.  Milk'sop, 
a  piece  of  bread  dipped  in  milk;  a  soft,  effeminate  man. 
Milk'-teeth,  the  first  or  deciduous  teeth.  Milk'-tree,  a 
tree  yielding  a  milky  juice  fit  for  food;  the  Cow  Tree 
(q.v.):  the  juice  of  the  Tab' erncemon' tana  utilis,  ord. 
Apocyndcece.  Milk- vetch  (see  Astragalus).  Milk¬ 
weed  (see  Asclepiadaceje;  Asclepias).  Milk'- white, 
white  as  milk.  Milk-wort,  small  wild  plant  with  blue, 
pink,  or  white  flowers;  the  Poly g' ala  vulgaris ,  ord.  Polyg- 
aldcece  (see  Polygala).  Milky  way,  the  broad  white 
zone  or  belt  seen  in  the  heavens,  slightly  luminous,  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  formed  of  innumerable  stars;  the  galaxy 
(see  Galaxy).  Sugar  of  milk.  See  Sugar  ( Milk  Sugar). 
Milk  of  lime,  slaked  lime,  in  water — having  a  milky 
appearance. 

MILK:  opaque  white  fluid  secreted  by  the  mammary 
glands  of  females  of  the  class  Mammalia,  after  they  have 
brought  forth  their  young,  and  during  the  period  in  which 
their  offspring  are  too  immature  to  subsist  on  solid  food. 
It  is  devoid  of  odor,  except  for  a  short  time  after  its 
extraction;  is  of  slightly  sweet  taste,  usually  of  a  slightly 
alkaline  reaction  (except  in  the  Carnivora,  in  which  it  is 
acid);  and  its  average  specific  gravity  (in  the  case  of 
human  milk)  is  1032. 

When  milk  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  a 
thick,  fatty,  yellowish-white  stratum  (the  cream)  forms 
upon  its  surface.  When  this  is  removed,  the  fluid  below 
(popularly  known  as  ‘skim-milk’)  is  found  to  be  of 
greater  specific  gravity,  and  of  a  more  bluish-white  tint. 
Milk  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  a  membrane  or 
film  of  coagulated  caseine,  containing  fat  corpuscles, 
forms  upon  its  surface.  If  milk  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  days  exposed  to  air  at  the  ordinary  tempera¬ 
ture,  it  gradually  exhibits  an  increasing  acid  reaction, 
from  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  from  the  milk-sugar; 
while  the  caseine,  becoming  coagulated  by  the  action  of 
the  lactic  acid,  is  separated  in  the  form  of  ‘curds,’  and 
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the  fluid  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  a  thickish  pulp. 
The  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  the  caseine  (which  ex¬ 
ists  in  solution  in  the  milk)  in  the  form  of  curds  is  by 
the  addition  of  a  piece  of  rennet  (the  dried  stomach  of 
the  calf),  which  acts  as  powerfully  as  any  acid.  The 
curds  thus  separated  form  the  basis  of  cheese,  while 
the  fluid  portion  left  after  their  removal  is  known  as 
the  ‘whey.’ 

The  following  table,  based  on  the  researches  of  Ver- 
nois  and  Becquerel,  represents  the  density  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  1,000  parts  of  milk  in  various  animals: 


Woman  ... 

Q 

Cow  . 

. 1033.38 

Mare  . 

. 1033.74 

Ass  . 

. 1034.57 

Goat  . 

. 1033.53 

Ewe  . 

. 1040.98 

Bitch  . 

889.08  110.92  39.24 

864.06  135.94  55.19 

904.30  95.70  33.35 

890.12  109.88  35.65 

844.90  155.10  35.14 

832.32  167.68  60.78 

772.08  227.92  116.88 
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43.64 

26.66 

1.38 

38.03 

36.12 

6.64 

32.76 

24.36 

5.23 

50.46 

18.53 

5.24 

36.91 

56.87 

6.18 

39.43 

51.31 

7  16 

15.29 

87.95 

7.80 

The  actual  caseine,  which  in  the  preceding  analyses  is 
associated  with  the  undefined  group  of  substances  termed 
extractive  matters,  ranges  from  27  to  35  in  1,000  parts 
of  healthy  human  milk,  while  in  the  colostrum  (the  milk 
secreted  immediately  after  parturition)  it  amounts  to 
40;  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  it  is  somewhat  higher;  while 
in  that  of  the  bitch,  and  probably  all  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals,  it  is  more  than  trebled.  It  is  found  in  the  case 
of  women  that  the  quantity  of  the  caseine  increases 
with  the  free  use  of  animal  food,  and  diminishes  on 
vegetable  diet. 

When  examined  under  the  microscope,  the  milk  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  clear  fluid,  containing  fat  globules  (the  milk 
globules,  as  they  are  usually  called)  in  suspension.  They 
commonly  vary  from  0.0012  to  0.0018  of  a  line  in  diam¬ 
eter.  They  are  each  invested  with  a  delicate  coat  of 
caseine,  which  prevents  their  running  together.  By 
churning,  the  surrounding  envelopes  become  ruptured, 
and  the  contents  are  made  to  unite,  forming  butter.  In 
addition  to  milk  globules,  colostrum  globules  (see  Co¬ 
lostrum),  which  are  irregular  conglomerations  of  very 
small  fat  globules,  occur  in  the  milk  for  the  first  three 
or  four  days  after  delivery  of  the  offspring. 

The  fatty  matters  range  from  25  to  43  in  1,000  parts 
of  women’s  milk,  while  in  cows’  milk  they  average,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lehmann,  45;  and  in  bitches’  milk  rise  to  110. 
These  fatty  matters,  which  collectively  form  butter,  con¬ 
sist  of  an  admixture  of  68  per  cent,  of  margarine,  30 
per  cent,  of  oleine,  and  2  per  cent,  of  an  admixture  of 
fats,  which,  on  saponification,  yield  butyric,  caproic, 
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capryllic,  and  eapric  acids.  The  milk  which  is  last  yielded 
is  much  richer  in  fat  than  that  first  drawn. 

The  sugar  (for  whose  properties,  see  Sugar  [Milk 
Sugar]),  varies  in  human  milk  from  32  to  62  in  1,000 
parts,  and  in  cows’  milk  from  34  to  43.  The  milk  of 
bitches,  when  fed  on  a  purely  animal  diet,  often  contains 
no  traces  of  sugar;  but  if  they  are  fed  on  vegetable  or 
mixed  food,  considerable  sugar  is  found.  The  salts  in 
women’s  milk  range  from  0.6  to  2.5  in  1,000  parts,  and 
in  cows’  milk  from  3.5  to  8.5.  That  a  peculiar  selective 
power  is  exerted  by  the  mammary  gland,  is  shown  by 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  comparative  anal¬ 
yses  of  the  ashes  of  cows’  milk  and  of  cows’  blood,  each 
reckoned  for  100  parts: 


Chloride  of 
Chloride  of 
Potash 

potassium . 

sodium  . 

Ash  of  Milk. 

.  4.74 

.  23.46 

Ash  of  Blood, 
none 
38.82 
11.44 

Soda  . 

.  6.96 

29.09 

Phosphoric 
Lime  . 

Arid 

.  28.40 

7.74 

1.90 

.  17.34 

Magnesia 

.  2.20 

0.75 

Human  milk  is  liable  to  tolerably  regular  changes  at 
different  periods  of  lactation — e.g.,  the  sugar  is  deficient 
during  the  first  month,  and  is  in  excess  from  the  eighth 
to  the  tenth  month;  the  caseine  is  in  excess  during  the 
first  two  months,  and  is  most  deficient  between  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  months;  the  butter  is  considerably  in  ex¬ 
cess  during  the  first  month,  and  slightly  so  for  the  next 
two  months;  while  the  salts  are  most  abundant  during 
the  first  month,  but  present  no  regular  law  of  decrease. 
Hence,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that,  in  the  selection  of  a 
wet-nurse,  one  of  the  leading  requirements  should  be, 
that  her  milk  should  be  of  the  same  age  as  that  of  the 
mother’s.  Various  medicines — e.g.,  iodide  of  potassium, 
iodide  of  mercury,  and  quinine,  have  been  detected  in 
the  milk,  after  being  taken  by  the  mother;  and  many 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  strong  mental  impressions, 
as  fear  or  anger,  acting  on  the  mother,  have  so  far 
poisoned  the  milk  as  to  cause  immediate  convulsions  in 
the  infant. 

The  daily  quantity  of  milk  is  dependent  on  various 
conditions,  such  as  bodily  constitution,  food,  etc.  Lam- 
peri  erre  determined  the  quantity  of  milk  secreted  in 
definite  times  by  a  large  number  of  women,  and  found 
as  a  mean  for  each  breast  between  50  and  60  c.c  (the 
cubic  centimetre  being  about  15  drops)  in  the  course  of 
two  hours,  assuming  that  the  secretion  continues  at  uni¬ 
form  rate. 

In  those  cases  in  which  a  wet-nurse  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  it  is  expedient  to  modify  cow’s  milk,  so  as  to 
make  it  resemble  that  of  women.'  The  main  differences 
are  that  the  former  contains  more  caseine  and  less  sugar 
and  water  than  the  latter. 

The  milk  of  cows  is  extensively  used  as  an  article  of 
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diet  both  for  healthy  persons  and  for  invalids,  and  it 
enters  largely  into  all  hospital,  prison,  and  work-house 
dietaries.  In  patients  with  a  tendency  to  consumption, 
or  in  whom  that  disease  has  already  manifested  itself 
in  its  early  form,  cream  is  often  of  great  service,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  stomach  cannot  bear  cod-liver  oil. 

For  the  adulterations  to  which  milk  is  often  subjected, 
see  Food:  for  the  instruments  used  for  testing  the  purity 
of  this  fluid,  see  Galactometer,  under  Galactic.  Water 
is  by  far  the  commonest  adulteration,  and  if  it  has  beer 
added  in  large  quantity,  the  fraud  may  be  detected  bj 
evaporating  a  small  weighed  quantity  of  the  milk  (saj 
one  ounce)  to  dryness,  and  ascertaining  whether  the 
due  proportion  of  solid  constituents  is  left. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  milk  for  sea-voyages,  etc.:  the  preparations  are 
named  desiccated  milk,  solidified  milk,  essence  of  milk, 
etc.  The  best  process  is  that  which  does  not  prepare 
from  the  milk  extracts  which  are  not  milk,  but  that 
which,  by  condensing,  preserves  the  milk  itself.  Gail 
Borden,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  devised  the  process  of 
condensation  in  vacuum  pans,  in  one  of  which,  with 
boilers  of  adequate  power,  2,000  qts.  per  hour  can  be 
condensed — the  water  being  thus  removed:  a  little  sugar 
is  added,  and  the  product,  hermetically  sealed,  may  be 
kept  for  an  indefinite  time.  Borden’s  ‘plain  condensed 
milk’  has  no  sugar,  and  may  be  kept  a  few  days  without 
hermetical  sealing.  Condensed  milk  is  now  largely  used. 

Owing  to  its  peculiar  composition  milk  is  an  excellent 
culture  fluid,  i.e.,  one  in  •  which  bacteria  readily  pro¬ 
liferate,  and  consequently,  unless  it  is  very  clean  and 
kept  at  a  low  temperature,  its  use  as  food,  especially  for 
infants  and  young  children,  is  liable  to  cause  sickness. 
Epidemics  of  disease — typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  diph¬ 
theria,  and  infantile  diarrhea — are  often  caused  by  con¬ 
taminated  milk,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  tuberculosis, 
especially  in  children,  may  be  caused  by  the  milk  from 
tuberculous  cows.  The  contamination  of  milk  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  may  occur  in  a  multitude  of  ways — during 
milking,  from  dirt  on  the  udder  of  the  cow,  on  the  hands 
of  the  milker,  or  in  the  pail  into  which  the  milk  is  re¬ 
ceived;  during  transportation,  from  insufficiently  washed 
cans  or  by  mixture  at  the  central  station  or  creamery 
with  other  unclean  milk;  in  the  shop,  from  careless 
handling,  from  unwashed  dippers,  or  from  a  dirty 
pitcher  or  other  receptacle  in  which  it  is  carried  home; 
and  in  the  house  from  careless  handling,  from  exposure, 
and  from  feeding  in  unwashed  nursing  bottles,  espe¬ 
cially  those  fitted  with  a  rubber  tube  which  can  never 
be  properly  cleansed.  At  every  stage,  from  the  cow  to 
the  consumer,  it  is  liable  to  contamination  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air,  and  unless  it  is  kept  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  (below  50°  Fahrenheit)  the  bacteria  so  ad¬ 
mitted  rapidly  increase  in  numbers.  The  greatest  care 
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is  necessary  to  prevent  this  contamination.  The  dairy 
and  everything  appertaining  to  it — the  barns,  the  pails, 
the  cows,  and  the  milkers — should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  the  cows  should  be  readily  examined  at  stated 
intervals  by  competent  veterinarians.  Any  animal  that 
is  found  to  be  tuberculous  should  be  at  once  isolated 
and  its  milk  should  under  no  circumstances  be  used. 
The  best  means  of  preserving  milk  pure  is  to  cool  it  at 
once  and  then  place  it  in  sealed  bottles  to  be  opened 
only  by  the  consumer.  This  is,  however,  an  expensive 
process,  and  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  so  great  as  to 
put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  The  danger  of 
contamination  of  the  ordinary  milk  supply  is  so  great, 
even  with  the  best  of  care,  that  the  only  safety  lies  in 
its  sterilization  or  pasteurization.  Both  these  processes 
are  effected  by  heat.  Sterilization  consists  in  boiling 
the  milk  for  10  minutes,  which  destroys  most  of  the 
bacteria,  though  not  always  their  spores.  Boiling,  how¬ 
ever,  alters  the  taste  of  milk  and  also  changes  its  con¬ 
stitution,  rendering  it  less  fit  for  food,  especially  in  the 
case  of  infants  and  young  children.  It  is  claimed,  in¬ 
deed,  that  rickets  and  other  diseases  may  be  caused  by 
feeding  children  on  boiled  milk.  The  second  process, 
that  of  pasteurization,  is  therefore  preferable.  This  con¬ 
sists  in  exposing  the  milk  to  a  temperature  of  150° 
Fahrenheit  for  30  minutes,  and  then  cooling  immediately 
to  a  temperature  of  50°  and  maintaining  it  at  this 
temperature  until  it  is  consumed.  By  this  process  most 
of  the  bacteria  are  destroyed,  and  the  spores,  which  are 
nor  pasteurization  will  make  a  really  dirty  milk  clean 
temperature.  Pasteurization  does  not  change  the  taste 
of  milk  nor  does  it  materially  alter  its  constitution  so 
as  to  affect  its  nutritive  qualities.  Neither  sterilization 
nor  pasteurization  will  make  a  really  dirty  milk  clean 
nor  render  it  fit  for  consumption;  it  merely  destroys 
the  existing  bacteria  and  prevents  their  further  growth, 
but  it  does  not  destroy  the  poisons  (toxins)  which  the 
bacteria  have  already  elaborated  prior  to  sterilization, 
nor  the  material  filth — cow  dung,  dust,  hair,  etc. — which 
may  have  found  their  way  into  the  fluid  at  the  time  of 
milking  or  subsequently.  Absolute  cleanliness  at  the 
dairy  and  during  transportation  is  therefore  essential, 
and  no  carelessness  in  this  respect  should  be  tolerated 
whether  the  milk  is  subsequently  to  be  sterilized  or 
pasteurized  or  not.  With  a  little  care  and  experience 
pasteurization  may  be  done  in  the  home  as  well,  and 
more  cheaply,  as  in  large  establishments.  The  addition 
to  milk  of  chemical  preservatives — boric  acid,  salicylic 
acid,  formalin,  etc. — is  injurious  and  is  forbidden  by 
law  in  most  states,  and  should  be  in  all. 

MILK-FEVER:  fever  which  accompanies  or  precedes 
the  flow  of  milk.  In  the  lower  animals  it  comes  on 
within  a  few  days  after  parturition.  One  variety,  com¬ 
mon  to  most  animals,  consists  in  inflammation  of  th« 
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membranes  of  the  womb  and  bowels,  and  is  produced 
by  exposure  to  cold,  overdriving,  or  injury  during  labor; 
it  is  treated  best  with  oil  and  laudanum,  tincture  of 
aconite,  and  hot  fomentations  to  the  belly.  The  other 
variety  (called  also  ‘milk-sickness’  and  ‘trembles’),  almost 
peculiar  to  the  cow,  attacks  animals  in  high  condition, 
that  are  good  milkers,  and  have  already  borne  several 
calves;  it  consists  in  congestion  and  inflammation  of 
the  brain  and  large  nervous  centres,  and  impairs  all 
the  vital  functions,  leading  to  dullness,  loss  of  sensa¬ 
tion  and  motion,  and  stupor.  Later  trembling  appears, 
the  animal  is  obstinately  constipated,  and  extreme  thirst 
is  apparent.  Blood  must  be  drawn  early,  while  the  cow 
is  still  standing  and  sensible.  Later,  blood-letting  only 
hastens  death.  A  large  dose  of  physic,  such  as  a  pound 
each  of  salts  and  treacle,  a  drachm  of  calomel,  an  ounce 
of  gamboge,  and  two  ounces  of  ginger,  should  at  once 
be  given,  solid  food  withheld,  clysters  of  soap,  salt,  and 
water  thrown  up  every  hour,  cloths  wrung  out  of  boiling 
water  applied  along  the  spine,  the  teats  drawn  several 
times  daily,  and  the  animal  frequently  turned.  Although 
treatment  is  uncertain,  prevention  is  easily  insured  by 
milking  the  cow  regularly  for  10  days  before  calving, 
feeding  sparingly  on  laxative  unstimulating  food,  giving 
several  doses  of  physic  before,  and  one  immediately 
after,  calving;  and  when  the  animal  is  in  very  high  con¬ 
dition,  and  prone  to  milk-fever,  bleeding  her  a  day  or 
two  before  calving.  Early  medical  writers  described  a 
similar  affection  in  man,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  drink¬ 
ing  the  milk  of  diseased  cows.  It  was  probably  some 
other  disease,  possibly  typhoid  fever. 

In  women,  there  is  a  tendency  to  this  fever,  but  the 
development  is  usually  very  slight,  in  some  cases  scarcely 
noticeable.  Its  time  for  appearance  is  about  the  third 
day  after  parturition,  and  robust  or  plethoric  women 
are  most  affected  by  it.  It  usually  passes  away  of  itself 
without  special  treatment. 

MILK-SICKNESS.  See  Milk-fever. 

MILL,  n.  mil  [AS.  mylen ;  W.  melin;  Dut.  molen;  Ger. 
miihle ;  Gr.  mule ;  L.  mola,  a  millstone  or  mill:  L.  molere; 
Ger.  mdhlen;  Goth,  malan;  W.  main ,  to  grind]:  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  which  corn  and  other  substances  are  ground  into 
meal  and  flour;  a  machine  for  spinning,  weaving,  sawing, 
or  for  performing  other  operations;  the  building  in 
which  such  operations  are  carried  on:  V.  to  grind;  to 
press  or  stamp,  as  the  edges  of  coins;  to  full,  as  cloth; 
to  cause  to  froth,  as  to  mill  chocolate.  MillTng,  imp.: 
N.  the  act  or  employment  of  grinding;  the  act  of  being 
operated  on  by  machinery;  the  act  of  making  indented 
or  rough  edges  on  coins;  the  rough  edges  thus  made. 
Milled,  pp.  mild:  Adj.  passed  through  a  mill;  operated 
on  by  machinery;  having  the  edge  indented  or  slightly 
toothed,  as  coins.  Miller,  n.  mil'er,  one  who  keeps  or 
attends  a  corn- mill;  a  certain  winged  insect.  Mill'^ 
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board,  a  stout  pasteboard  made  in  a  mill  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  paper.  Mill'-dam,  the  barrier  of  stone 
and  wood  placed  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  to  retain  the 
water  and  raise  its  level  for  the  purpose  of  turning  a 
mill-wheel.  Mill'-pond,  a  reservoir  of  water  to  turn  a 
mill.  Mill'-race,  the  stream  that  drives  a  mill.  Mili/- 
stone,  one  of  the  grinding-stones  of  a  mill  (see  Buhr- 
stone).  Millstone-grit,  a  hard  gritty  variety  of  Car¬ 
boniferous  sandstone,  species  of  conglomerate  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  England  for  millstones;  a  division  of  the 
Carboniferous  system,  between  the  Carboniferous  lime¬ 
stone  and  the  Coal-measures.  In  the  Appalachian  range 
in  Penn,  it  is  more  than  1,200  ft.  thick,  a  coarse  siliceous 
conglomerate;  in  V a.  it  is  chiefly  sandstone,  about  1,000 
ft.  thick;  in  Ala.  it  is  quartzose,  and  used  for  grindstones. 
Mill'-wright,  one  who  constructs  and  repairs  mills. 
Milled  lead,  wild  IM ,  lead  rolled  out  into  sheets  by 
machinery.  To  see  into  or  through  a  millstone,  to 
be  acute;  to  be  sharp-sighted  mentally. 

MILL,  v.  mil  [see  Mill  1] :  in  slang ,  to  beat  severely 
with  the  fists;  to  bruise  by  boxing  with  the  clenched 
hands:  N.  a  prize-fight.  Mill'ing,  imp.  Milled,  pp. 
mild,  well  pounded  or  thrashed  with  the  fists. 

MILL,  n.  mil  [L.  miltt ,  a  thousand]:  in  the  United 
States,  an  imaginary  money  of  account,  the  tenth  of  a 
cent,  or  the  thousandth  of  a  dollar. 

MILL,  in  Law:  a  property  carrying  certain  riparian 
rights.  The  owner  of  a  mill  situated  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  stream  undiminished 
in  volume;  and  if  other  riparian  owners  above  interfere 
with  the  stream  by  diminishing  its  volume,  thereby 
causing  injury  to  the  mill,  the  mill-owner  has  a  right  of 
action  against  them. 

MILL,  Grist:  machinery  for  grinding;  also  manufac¬ 
tory  containing  such  machinery,  for  reducing  grain  to 
meal  or  flour. 

From  time  immemorial,  grain  has  been  ground  by  a 
pair  of  stones.  The  earliest  and  rudest  hand-mills  were, 
no  doubt,  somewhat  like  that  shown  in  fig.  1,  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  one  sent  to  England  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  the 
African  traveller,  from  the  banks  of  the  Shire,  in  s.  Africa. 


Fig.  1. — African  Hand-mill. 

Tie  describes  it  as  ‘  a  mill  such  as  Sarah  used,  when  told 
by  her  lord  to  do  the  thing  handsomely  and  in  a  hurry 
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for  the  strangers — i.e.,  a  big  stone  worn  hollow  by  the 
operations  of  grinding.  The  upper  stone  is  grasped  by 
both  hands,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  brought  down 
on  it  as  it  is  shoved  to  the  lower  part.  .  .  .  The  meal 
is  made  very  fine.’  The  next  step  in  advance  of  this 
was  the  quern  or  hand-mill,  still  in  use  in  the  Shetland 
Isles,  the  Faroes,  and  other  places.  The  old  quern 
scarcely  differs  from  a  pair  of  modern  millstones,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  stones  being  small  enough  to  allow  of  the 
upper  one  being  turned  by  the  hand,  instead  of  by  wind, 
water,  or  steam-power. 

The  millstones  now  almost  universally  used  for  grind¬ 
ing  corn  or  grain  are  made  from  buhrstone,  a  form  of 
silica  like  flint  in  hardness,  but  not  so  brittle.  This  rock 
is  found  in  abundance  only  in  the  mineral  basin  of  Paris 
and  some  adjoining  districts,  and  belongs  to  the  Ter¬ 
tiary  formation.  It  is  of  cellular  texture,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  full  of  silicified  shells  and  other  fossils.  Mill¬ 
stones  are  usually  four  to  six  ft.  in  diameter,  and  are 
each  made  up  of  a  number  of  pieces  strongly  cemented 
and  bound  together  with  iron  hoops.  One  six  ft.  in  di¬ 
ameter,  of  fine  quality,  will  cost  about  $250.  The  grind¬ 
ing  surface  of  each  stone  is  furrowed  or  grooved  in  the 
manner  shown  in  fig.  2,  the  grooves  being  cut  perpen¬ 
dicularly  on  the  one  side,  and  with  a  slope  on  the  other. 


Fig.  2. — Millftone,  showing  Grinding  Surface. 

A  pair  of  stones  are  used  together,  and  both  being  fur¬ 
rowed  exactly  alike,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  grooves  on 
the  one  come  against  those  on  the  other,  and  so  cut  the 
grain  to  pieces. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  section  of  a  flour-mill  reduced  to  its 
simplest  elements.  The  millstones  are  at  a,  the  lower 
of  which  is  firmly  fixed,  it  being  a  matter  of  importance 
to  have  this  done  securely;  and  the  upper  is  made  to  re¬ 
volve,  on  a  shaft  which  passes  up  through  the  lower  one, 
at  a  speed  of  one  hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  more 
or  less.  Motion  is  communicated  by  the  spur-wheel  5, 
driven  by  a  water-wheel  or  other  power.  The  grain, 
previously  cleaned,  is  supplied  to  the  millstones  by 
means  of  the  hopper  c,  connected  with  which  there  is  a 
valve,  d,  for  regulating  the  supply.  Passing  through  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  millstone,  it  comes  in  De- 
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tween  the  two,  where  it  is  ground,  and  thrown  out  on 
all  sides  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  force.  The  mill¬ 
stones  are,  of  course,  inclosed,  and  the  flour  passes  down 
through  the  spout  e,  to  the  worm  at  /,  which,  while  it 
cools  the  ground  grain,  carries  it  along  to  elevators  g. 
These  raise  it  up  to  the  floor,  on  which  the  silk  dress¬ 
ing-machine,  h,  is  placed.  This  is  a  cylinder,  which  was 
formerly  made  of  wire-cloth  of  various  degrees  of  fine¬ 
ness,  and  consequently  separated  the  flour  into  different 
qualities — the  finest  passing  through  the  first  portion, 
the  second  passing  through  the  next,  and  so  on;  but  no 


part  of  it  large  enough  in  the  openings  to  let  through 
the  bran,  which  passed  out  at  the  end.  Silk  is  now  pre¬ 
ferred  to  wire-cloth  for  dressing  the  flour.  Hoppers,  i, 
are  placed  below  the  dressing-machine,  by  means  of 
which  the  flour  and  bran  are  filled  into  sacks,  No.  1  be¬ 
ing  fine  flour;  No.  2,  seconds;  and  No.  3,  bran. 

In  a  large  and  well-appointed  mill,  the  wheat  passes 
through  a  series  of  cleaning  or  smut-macliines  (consist¬ 
ing  of  rapidly  revolving  beaters  inside  an  iron  case)  and 
through  winnowing  machines.  After  being  slightly 
crushed  between  iron  rollers  and  passed  through  a  wire 
dressing  or  sifting  machine,  the  wheat  is  crushed  by  48 
pairs  (or  other  adequate  number)  of  millstones.  It  is 
then  sifted  by  means  of  silk  cylinders— first  to  separate 
the  bran,  and  a  second  time  to  separate  the  ‘  middlings  ’ 
or  ‘  parings.’  What  falls  through  the  second  set  of  silk 
machines  is  finished  flour.  The  middlings  are  then  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  sifting  process  by  means  of  ‘  middlings-puri- 
fiers.’  These,  which  are  horizontal  sieves,  are  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  motion,  and  through  them  a  current  of  air  is 
made  to  pass  by  the  suction  of  a  fan.  Thereafter,  the 
middlings  are  ground  by  means  of  porcelain  rollers,  and 
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dressed  through  silk  in  the  same  way  as  the  ground 
wheat,  the  flour  thus  obtained  being  mixed  with  that 
from  the  millstones.  All  the  machinery  is  combined  by 
means  of  elevators  and  screws  in  such  a  way  that  no 
manual  labor  is  required  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  from  the  time  when  it  enters  the  mill  as  wheat  to 
that  at  which  it  falls  into  sacks  as  flour,  the  process  of 
manufacture  occupying  half  an  hour.  One  such  great 
mill  manufactures  about  1,000  sacks  of  flour  per  day  of 
24  hours. 

There  is  a  form  of  mill  in  use  for  some  purposes  where 
the  millstones  are  vertical,  as 
shown  in  fig.  4,  and  called  the 
edge-stone  mill.  It  is  some¬ 
times,  though  rarely,  used  for 
grinding  grain;  but  is  much 
employed  for  crushing  oil¬ 
seeds  and  for  grinding  dye¬ 
stuffs,  sugar,  chemicals,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  substances. 
The  stones  are  generally  of 
some  hard  rock,  such  as  gran¬ 
ite  or  sandstone,  and  from  5  to 
7  ft.  in  diameter.  For  such 
purposes  as  grinding  clay  or 
loam,  they  are  usually  made 
of  cast-iron  and  of  smaller 
size.  The  stones  revolve  in 
opposite  directions,  sometimes 
upon  a  fixed  stone  or  metal 
bed,  and  at  other  times  it  is 

Fig.  4.-Edge-8tone  Mill.  the  bed-plate  itself  which  re¬ 
volves,  and  in  so  doing  turns  the  edge-stones  which  rest 
upon  it. 

Among  recent  improvements  in  flour-mills  are:  1. 
The  high-grinding  system  by  means  of  rollers — either  of 
chill  id  iron  or  of  porcelain — in  place  of  stones,  suited  to 
hard  wheats,  and  carried  out  with  great  success  in  Hun¬ 
gary ,  particularly  in  Buda-Pestli,  whence  for  many  years 
have  come  the  finest  qualities  of  flours.  Of  late  years, 
the  millers  of  Minnesota  have  copied  this  system;  and 
as  they  are  favored  by  having  a  similar  quality  of  wheat, 
they  are  successfully  contesting  the  European  markets 
with  the  Hungarians.  2.  Middlings-purifiers  (men¬ 
tioned  above),  which  vary  very  much  in  construction, 
but  have  the  same  leading  principle — viz.,  making  use 
of  the  difference  of  specific  gravity  of  flour  and  bran,  to 
effect  a  separation  between  them.  By  means  of  these 
machines,  flour  of  very  fine  quality  can  now  be  made 
frcm  material  formerly  used  for  feeding  purposes.  These 
middlings-purifiers  are  the  leading  feature  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ‘  New  Process  ’  milling,  now  universally  adopted  in 
this  country;  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  help  of  this 
apparatus  that  the  Americans  are  now  so  keenly  com- 
peting  with  foreign  millers 
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MILL,  James:  historian,  political  economist,  and 
mental  philosopher:  1773,  Apr.  6 — 1836,  June  23;  b.  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Montrose,  Scotland;  son  of  a  shoe¬ 
maker.  His  mother  was  ambitious  of  a  career  for  her 
son  and  resolved  that  he  should  have  an  education.  He 
studied,  with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  at  the  Univ.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  Greek  and 
in  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  1798;  but  turned  from  the  ministry  and  went 
to  London  1802,  where  he  settled  as  a  literary  man.  He 
became  editor  of  the  Literary  Journal ,  which  after  a 
time  was  discontinued ;  and  wrote  for  various  periodi¬ 
cals,  including  the  Eclectic  and  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
In  1806  he  commenced  his  Histonj  of  British  India , 
which  with  untiring  industry  he  carried  on  with  other 
literary  work,  and  published  in  the  winter  of  1817-8. 
The  impression  produced  by  this  masterly  history  on  the 
Indian  authorities  was  such  that,  1819,  the  court  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  company  appointed  M.  assistant-examiner 
of  Indian  correspondence,  notwithstanding  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  his  well-known  radical  opinions.  The  revenue 
dept,  was  assigned  to  his  care  and  he  continued  its  super¬ 
intendence  till  four  years  before  his  death,  when  he  was 
appointed  head  of  the  examiner’s  office,  where  he  had 
control  of  all  the  departments  of  Indian  administration 
— political,  judicial,  and  financial — managed  by  the  se¬ 
cret  committee  of  the  court  of  directors.  Shortly  after 
his  appointment  to  the  India  house,  he  contributed  to 
the  Encyc.  Brit .,  5th  ed.,  the  articles  on  government, 
education,  jurisprudence,  law  of  nations,  liberty  of  the 
press,  colonies,  and  prison  discipline.  These  essays 
were  reprinted  in  separate  form,  and  became  widely 
known.  The  powers  of  analysis,  of  clear  statement,  and 
of  thorough  application  of  principles,  evinced  in  tlies^ 
articles,  had  probably  never  before  been  brought  to  bear 
on  that  class  of  subjects,  whose  treatment  had  been 
mainly  empirical.  In  1821-2  he  published  Elements  of 
Political  Economy,  prepared  primarily  with  a  view'  to 
the  education  of  his  eldest  son,  John  Stuart  M.  In  1829, 
his  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind  appeared.  His  last  pub¬ 
lished  book  was  Fragment  on  Mackintosh ,  1835.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Westminster  Review  and  to  the 
London  Review ,  which  merged  in  the  London  and  West¬ 
minster. 

Not  long  after  he  settled  in  London,  he  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Jeremy  Bentliam,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  lived  during  the  summer  in  Bentliam’s  country- 
house.  Although  he  must  have  derived  much  benefit 
from  his  intercourse  with  the  great  law-reformer,  he  was 
not  a  mere  disciple  of  Bentliam,  but  a  man  of  profound 
and  original  thought,  as  well  as  of  great  reading,  in  all 
departments  of  moral,  mental,  and  political  philosophy. 
His  conversation  was  impressive,  and  he  gave  powerful 
intellectual  stimulus  to  a  number  of  young  men,  some  of 
whom  (including  his  own  son,  and  Mr.  Grote,  liistorian 
of  Greece)  have  risen  to  eminence.  lie  took  a  leading 
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part  in  founding  University  College,  London.  lie  died 
at  Kensington.  See  Autobiography  of  John  S.  Mill ,  the 
biography  by  Prof.  Bain  in  Mind,  1876-78,  and  his  James 
Mill  (1882). 

MILL,  John,  d.d.  :  about  1645-1707,  June  23;  b.  Sliap, 
Westmoreland,  England.  He  graduated  from  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  1669;  was  tutor  there  several  years,  and 
1676  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  bp.  of  Oxford.  In 
1681  he  became  rector  of  Blechingdon,  Oxfordshire, 
and  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  He  was  appointed  1685 
principal  of  St.  Edmund’s  Hall,  which  position  he  held 
till  his  death,  and  1704  became  prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
to  which  office  he  was  nominated  by  Queen  Anne.  The 
great  work  of  his  life,  which  he  carried  on  at  his  own 
expense  and  to  which  he  devoted  30  years,  was  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  Testament ,  icith  Various  Headings ,  for 
which  he  collected  from  numerous  sources  more  than 
30,000  readings.  In  two  weeks  after  its  completion  he 
died  at  Oxford.  A  reprint  of  his  Testament ,  with  addi¬ 
tional  readings,  was  issued  Amsterdam,  1710. 

MILL,  John  Stuart:  social  and  political  economist, 
logician,  and  mental  philosopher:  1806,  May  20 — 1873, 
May  8;  b.  London;  son  of  James  M.,  who  educated  him 
at  home  on  a  theory  of  his  own.  The  boy  was  taught 
the  Greek  alphabet  at  the  age  of  three,  and  by  his  eighth 
year  had  read  Plato  and  many  Greek  books — probably 
with  little  real  instruction  from  their  contents,  but  with 
profitable  intellectual  discipline.  In  1820  he  went  to 
France,  where  he  lived  for  more  than  a  year,  making  him¬ 
self  master  of  the  French  language,  and  occasionally  at¬ 
tending  public  lectures  on  science.  He  lived  for  some 
time  at  Paris,  in  the  house  of  the  French  economist,  Jean 
Baptiste  Say,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
men  distinguished  then,  or  afterward,  in  letters  and  in 
politics.  He  spent  part  of  his  time  in  s.  France,  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  brother  to  Jeremy  Ben- 
tliam.  During  this  stay  in  France,  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  great  familiarity  with,  and  interest  in,  the 
politics  as  well  as  the  literature  of  the  French  nation. 
In  1823  he  entered  the  India  house,  and  became  a  clerk 
in  the  examiner’s  office,  where  his  father  was  assistant- 
examiner.  For  33  years  he  continued  to  be  occupied  in 
the  dept,  of  the  office  named  the  Political,  or  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  E.  India  company  with  the  native  states. 
In  1831  he  was  appointed  assistant-examiner,  and  185(5 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department.  He  energet¬ 
ically  opposed  the  transfer  of  the  India  government  to 
the  crown  1858.  On  account  of  failing  health  he  de¬ 
clined  a  seat  at  the  new  Indian  council,  and  retired  from 
office  1858,  Oct.,  on  a  compensating  allowance.  At  the 
general  election  of  1865,  M.  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  Westminster;  and  till  he  lost  his  seat  at  the  election 
of  18(58,  he  acted  with  the  advanced  liberals.  He  died 
at  Avignon,  where  he  had  spent  most  part  of  the  las', 
years  of  his  life. 
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Mill  became  an  author  at  a  very  early  age,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  his  time.  His 
first  publications  were  articles  in  the  Westminster  Re¬ 
view.  He  was  active  in  the  political  discussions  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  revolution  of  1830  in  France,  and  the  Reform- 
Bill  movement  in  England;  and  1835-40  was  editor  and, 
with  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  proprietor  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  Review,  where  many  articles  of  his  own  ap¬ 
peared.  As  political  economist  and  mental  philosopher 
Mill  may  be  justly  criticised  as  putting  forth  various 
untenable  doctrines:  his  field  was  very  broad,  and  he 
was  not  equally  at  home  in  all  parts  of  it — a  fact  which 
he  failed  to  note,  especially  in  relation  to  the  deeper 
spiritual  experiences  of  the  human  soul.  Moreover,  his 
father’s  assiduous  and  severe  training  had  been  profess¬ 
edly  aimed  in  Mill’s  childhood  to  develop  in  him  an  in¬ 
tellectual  skepticism  as  his  unchanging  attitude  of 
thought.  Nevertheless  his  service  to  political  economy 
has  been  very  great,  in  setting  economic  inquiries  in 
their  proper  scope  and  their  due  relations  to  social  and 
governmental  conduct,  and  in  giving  political  economy 
such  organization  as  is  possible  to  it  on  the  basis  laid 
by  Ricardo.  Certainly  Mill  was  an  earnest  intellectual 
seeker  after  truth,  and  a  lover  of  clear  thought;  and  as 
certainly  his  handling  of  any  subject  gave  a  profitable 
stimulus  to  the  whole  public  mind. — In  1843  he  published 
his  System  of  Logie,  in  which  the  theory  of  induction  re¬ 
ceived  most  notable  scientific  treatment;  1844,  Essays  on 
some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economy ;  1848, 
Principles  of  Political  Economy ;  1859,  essay  on  Liberty; 
1860,  Discussions  and  Dissertations;  1863,  Utilitarian¬ 
ism,  the  classical  formulation  of  this  ethical  theory; 
1865,  Comte  and  Positivism,  and  the  Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy;  1867  (when  Mill  was 
rector  of  St.  Andrews  University),  his  Inaugural  Ad¬ 
dress;  1868,  England  and  Ireland;  1869,  The  Subjection 
of  Women.  After  his  death  appeared  his  Autobiography 
(1873),  read  with  intense  interest;  Three  Essays  on  Re¬ 
ligion  (1874);  and  a  second  volume  of  Discussions  and 
Dissertations  (1875).  See  Bains’  John  Stuart  Mill. 

MILLAIS,  mil-la',  Sir  John  Everett,  Bart,  r.a.: 
English  painter:  b.  1829,  Southhampton;  d.  London 
1896,  Aug.  13.  He  entered  the  Royal  Academy  at  11, 
and  in  1847  carried  off  the  gold  medal  for  his  picture 
of  The  Tribes  of  Benjamin  seizing  the  Daughters  of 
Shiloh,  exhibited,  in  the  following  year,  at  tlie  British 
Institution.  Before  this  period,  he  had  acquired  repu¬ 
tation  among  younger  painters  by  his  avowed  antipathy 
to  the  principles  of  art  which  then  prevailed.  His  views 
were  shared  by  other  students,  such  as  Holman  Hunt, 
Dante  Rossetti  (q.v.),  and  Charles  Collins;  and  a  sort 
of  artistic  fraternity  was  formed,  which  obtained  the 
name  Pre-Raphaelite  School.  Millais’  principal  paintings 
are:  Our  Savior  (1850),  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange 
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MILL  AU— MILLEDGEVILLE. 

(1851),  The  Huguenot  and  Ophelia  (1852),  The  Order 
of  Release  and  The  Proscribed  Royalist  (1853),  The 
Rescue  (1855),  Autumn  Leaves  (1856),  The  Heretic 
(1858),  Spring  Flowers  (1860),  The  Black  Brunswicker 
(1861),  My  First  Sermon  (1863),  My  Second  Sermon 
(1864),  Joan  of  Arc  (1865),  Sleeping,  Waking,  Jephtha 
(1867),  Moses  (1871),  Chill  October  (1871),  A  Day 
Dream  (1874),  Sound  of  Many  Waters  (1877),  The 
Princes  in  the  Tower  (1878),  etc.  The  pre-Raphaelitism, 
intenseness,  and  extreme  anti-traditionalism  of  Millais’ 
earliest  years  were  gradually  toned  down;  his  mature 
skill  shows  remarkable  force  of  color  and  breadth. 

MILLAU',  or  Millaud'.  See  Milhau. 

MILLBURY,  miVber-l:  town  and  railroad  junction, 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.;  6  m.  s.  of  Worcester;  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Boston  &  Albany 
railroads.  It  has  numerous  churches,  a  high  school,  a 
library  and  two  banks.  The  Blackstone  river  furnishes 
abundant  water-power  for  its  numerous  and  varied  manu¬ 
factures.  Within  the  limits  of  the  town  are  cotton  and 
woolen  mills,  a  foundry,  lumber-mills,  carriage  and  whip 
shops,  and  manufactories  of  cutlery,  stockings,  and  shoes. 

.  Pop.  (1900)  4,460;  (1910)  4,740. 

MILL  EDGE,  mil'ej,  John:  1757—1818,  Feb.  9;  b. 
Savannah,  Ga.  He  studied  law,  joined  the  colonists  at 
the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  one  of  the  party 
that  committed  the  first  overt  act  of  rebellion  in  the 
state  by  capturing  the  royal  governor,  Sir  James  Wright. 
He  rendered  excellent  service  in  the  army;  became  at¬ 
torney  general  of  Georgia  1780;  served  several  terms 
in  the  legislature,  three  terms  and  part  of  a  fourth  in 
congress,  and  resigned  to  become  governor  of  the  state; 
was  in  the  United  States  senate  1806-09,  presiding  over 
that  body  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  and  benefactors  of  the  state  university.  The  town 
of  Milledgeville  was  named  for  him. 

MILLEDGEVILLE,  mil’ej-vil:  city,  capital  of  Bald¬ 
win  co.,  Ga.;  on  the  Oconee  river  and  Georgia  and 
Central  of  Georgia  railroads;  85  m.  s.e.  of  Atlanta,  145 
m.  w.n.w.  of  Savannah.  It  is  near  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  state;  and  streams  nearby  furnish  natural  drain¬ 
age  and  water-power.  The  dam  of  the  Oconee  increases 
the  water-power.  The  place  was  settled  in  1803,  received 
its  city  charter  in  1836,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  John 
Milledge  (q.v.).  From  1807  to  1867  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  state,  when  it  was  superseded  by  Atlanta.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  state  lunatic  asylum,  the  state  peniten¬ 
tiary  and  the  Georgia  Military  College,  the  Georgia 
Normal  and  Industrial  College,  and  a  State  School  for 
Girls;  contains  the  former  state  capitol  (now  the  mili¬ 
tary  college)  and  governor’s  mansion;  had  its  public 
buildings  burned  by  General  Sherman’s  army  1864.  Pop. 
(1900)  4,219;  (1910)  4,385. 
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MILLEDOLER,  mil'dol-er ,  Philip,  u.d.  :  1775,  Sep.  22 
— 1852,  Sep.  23 ;  b.  Rliinebeck,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  1793,  studied  theology,  was  settled  1795 
over  the  Nassau  st.  German  Ref.  Clili.,  New  York,  where 
he  preached  in  German  and  English;  became  pastor  1800 
of  Pine  st.  Presb.  Clili. ,  Philadelphia,  and  1805  of  the  Rut¬ 
gers  st.  Presb.  Clili.,  New  York.  In  1813  he  was  settled 
over  the  Collegiate  Ref.  Dutch  Clili.,  New  York,  and  re¬ 
mained  its  pastor  till  1825,  Avlien  he  became  prof,  of  the¬ 
ology  in  the  seminary  at  New  Brunswick  and  pres,  of 
Rutgers  College,  which  offices  lvi  hold  till  1841.  He 
was  a  powerful  preacher  and  was  specially  gifted  in  pub¬ 
lic  prayer.  He  was  prominent  in  founding  the  American 
Bible  Soc. ;  moderator  of  the  Presb.  General  Assembly 
1808,  and  pres,  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Ref.  Church 
1823.  The  last  10  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retire¬ 
ment.  He  died  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

MILLEFOIL:  see  Milfoil. 

MILLENARY  PETPTION:  see  Hampton  Court 
Conference. 

MILLENNIUM,  n.  mil-l&n'i-Xim  [L.  mill$,  a  thousand; 
annas,  a  year] :  long,  indefinite,  final  period  or  age  (vague¬ 
ly,  a  thousand  years)  ?n  the  world’s  history,  which,  as 
some  students  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  maintain,  is  to 
be  introduced  by  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  who  iis  to 
administer  his  kingdom  in  visible  presence  on  the  earth 
during  the  millennial  age;  in  which  period  also  Satan  will 
be  bound.  Millenarian,  a.  mil'lS-nd'ri-Ctn,  consisting 
of  a  thousand;  millennial:  N.  one  who  believes  in  the 
millennium.  Mii/lena'rianism,  n.  -rl-dn-izm,  doctrine 
of  the  millenarians.  Millenary,  a.  nnl'Vhi-dr-i,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  thousand:  N.  the  space  of  one  thousand  years. 
Millennial,  a.  mil-Vbn'ni-&l,  pertaining  to  the  millen¬ 
nium  or  one  thousand  years.  Millen'nialist,  n.  -1st,  one 
who  believes  that  Christ  will  reign  on  the  earth  in  visible 
person  for  one  thousand  years. — The  Millennium,  as  a 
period  of  great  advancement,  prosperity,  and  general 
triumph  of  the  gospel  among  men,  is  expected  by  mul¬ 
titudes  who  are  not  millenarians,  since  they  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  a  principle  fundamental  in  millenarian  belief — that 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  with  the  4  first  resurrection  ’ 
of  the  righteous  dead  and  the  4  translation  ’  of  the  right¬ 
eous  living,  will  precede  and  introduce  tlia  millennial 
reign.  As  more  definitely  denoting  this  millenarian 
view,  it  is  frequently  termed  pre-millenarianism — with 
reference  to  the  visible  coming  of  Christ  before  the  mil¬ 
lennium. 

The  idea  of  a  M.  originated  proximately  in  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  expectations  of  the  Jews;  but  more  remotely,  it 
has  been  conjectured,  in  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  the 
final  triumph  of  Ormuzd  over  Aliriman;  and  later  it  was 
connected  by  the  Christian^  with  the  Parousia,  or  sec¬ 
ond  coming  of  Christ.  The  notion  of  a  golden  age, 
preserved  by  the  converts  from  heathenism  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  well  as  the  oppression  and  persecutions  to 
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which  they  were  long  subjected  by  the  state  authorities, 
would  naturally  tend  to  develop  and  strengthen  such 
hopes.  The  chief  basis  of  the  millenarian  idea  in  Ju¬ 
daism  as  well  as  in  Christianity,  however,  is  the  ardent 
hope  for  a  visible  divine  rule  upon  earth,  and  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  church  with  that  of  which  it  is  merely  a 
symbol.  In  the  1st  c.  of  the  church,  millenarianism  (the 
Greek  equivalent  of  which,  chiliasm ,  from  cliilioi ,  a 
thousand,  is  the  term  employed  by  the  Fathers)  was  a 
widespread  belief,  to  which  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  more 
particularly  the  pictorial  predictions  of  tlio  Apocalypse 
(chaps,  xx.  and  xxi.),  gave  an  apostolical  authority; 
while  certain  prophetical  writings,  composed  at  the  end 
of  the  1st  and  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c. — e.g.,  the  Tes¬ 
tament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs ,  the  Fourth  Book  of  Es- 
clras ,  the  Revelation  of  St.  Peter ,  etc.;  also  the  Christian 
Sibylline  Books ,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  tlie  Shepherd  of 
the  Pseudo-Hernias ,  several  Midrashim,  Targums,  and 
other  works  partly  legendary  embodied  in  the  Talmud — 
lent  it  a  more  vivid  coloring  and  imagery.  The  unanim¬ 
ity  which  the  early  Christian  teachers  exhibit  in  mil¬ 
lenarianism  proves  how  strongly  it  had  laid  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  the  church,  to  which,  in  this  early  stage, 
immortality  and  future  rewards  were  to  a  great  extent 
things  of  this  world  as  yet.  Not  only  the  heretic  Cerin- 
thus,  but  even  the  orthodox  doctors — e.g.,  Papias,  bp. 
of  Hierapolis,  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr,  etc. — delighted 
themselves  with  dreams  of  the  glory  and  magnificence 
of  the  millennial  kingdom.  The  Sibylline  Books,  for  in¬ 
stance,  hold  that  the  earth  will  be  cultivated  through¬ 
out  its  length  and  breadth,  that  there  will  be  no  more 
seas,  no  more  winters,  no  more  nights;  everlasting  wells 
will  run  honey,  milk,  and  wine,  etc.  Papias,  in  liis. 
collection  of  traditional  sayings  of  Christ  (Kuriakbn  Lo- 
gibn  Exegeseis),  indulges  in  the  most  monstrous  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  colos¬ 
sal  vines  and  grapes  of  the  millennial  reign.  Every  vine 
will  bear  10,000  branches,  every  branch  10,000  shoots, 
every  shoot  10,000  sprigs,  every  sprig  10,000  bunches, 
every  bunch  10,000  berries,  every  berry  36  times  25  gal¬ 
lons  of  wine;  and  if  a  saint  come  to  pluck  a  berry,  they 
will  all  cry  out:  ‘Pluck  me,  O  Saint,  I  am  better,  and 
praise  the  Lord  through  me.’  The  Talmud  calculates 
the  height  of  the  men  of  the  M.  to  be,  as  before  the  Fall, 
200-900  yards;  the  moon  shall  be,  according  to  a  pro¬ 
phetical  dictum,  like  the  sun;  the  sun  shall  be  increased 
343  times;  and  every  Israelite  will  beget  as  many  chil¬ 
dren  as  there  were  Israelites  going  out  from  Egypt-  - 
60,000.  Each  grape  will  be  large  enough  to  fill  the  big¬ 
gest  ship.  Above  all,  however,  the  land  of  Israel  will 
be  free  again,  and  the  primitive  worship  restored  with 
unheard-of  splendor.  ‘  Such  a  chiliasm,’  Neander  justly 
remarks,  could  only  ‘promote  a  fleshly  eudaimonism;’ 
and,  indeed,  ere  long  it  called  into  more  energetic  activity 
the  opposition  of  Gnostic  spiritualism.  According  to 
the  general  opinion,  which  was  as  much  Christian  as 
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Jewish,  the  M.  was  to  be  preceded  by  great  calamities, 
reminding  us  in  some  degree  of  the  Scandinavian  Rag- 
narok  (or  ‘  Twilight  of  the  Gods  ’).  The  personification 
of  evil  appeared  in  Antichrist ,  the  precursor  of  Christ 
(identified,  during  the  1st  c.,  with  Nero),  who  would 
provoke  a  frightful  war  in  the  land  of  Magog  (Ezek. 
xxxviii.,  xxxix.),  against  the  people  Gog,  after  which  the 
Messiah — some  say  a  double  Messiah:  one,  the  son  of  Jo¬ 
seph,  vanquished  in  the  strife  (see  Messiah)  ;  the  other, 
the  victorious  son  of  David — would  appear,  heralded  by 
Elias,  or  Moses,  or  Melcliizedek,  or  Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah, 
and  would  bind  Satan  for  a  thousand  years,  annihilate 
the  godless  heathen  or  make  them  slaves  of  the  believ¬ 
ers,  overturn  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  ruins  of  which 
a  new  order  of  things  would  spring  forth,  in  which  the 
‘  dead  in  Christ  ’  would  arise,  and  with  the  surviving 
saints  enjoy  an  incomparable  felicity  in  the  city  of  the 
1  New  Jerusalem,’  which  was  expected  to  descend  liter¬ 
ally  from  heaven.  To  the  innocence  which  was  the  state 
of  man  in  Paradise,  there  were  added,  in  the  prevalent 
notions  of  the  M.,  the  finest  physical  and  intellectual 
pleasures. 

In  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  we  find  the  primitive 
ground  for  making  the  victorious  era  of  the  church  last 
a  thousand  years.  That  account  was  regarded  by  the 
Jews  and  by  the  Judaic  Christians  as  a  type  of  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  creation.  Now,  by  a  strictly  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  4tli  verse  of  Ps.  xc.,  it  was  supposed  that  a 
day  of  God  was  arithmetically  equal  to  a  thousand  years; 
hence  the  six  days  of  creation  were  understood  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  earth  would  pass  through  6,000  years  of 
labor  and  suffering,  to  be  followed  by  a  seventh  day — 
i.e.,  1,000  years  of  rest  and  happiness.  In  the  Book  of 
Revelation  (xx.)  this  view  is  presented.  Still,  the  rab¬ 
binical  traditions  differ  widely  among  themselves  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  happy  period.  Instead  of  1,000  years, 
some  of  them  count  40,  70,  90,  365,  400,  600,  2,000,  or 
7,000,  or  so  many  years  as  have  elapsed  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  or  the  flood.  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus 
makes  it  500  years,  etc.  In  fact,  the  systems  of  apoca¬ 
lyptic  chronology  wrere  of  varied  and  arbitrary  cast,  ac¬ 
cording  as  their  originators  laid  greater  stress  on  the 
Apocalypse,  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the 
Jewish  ‘Gematria,’  or  Computation  of  Letters — a  very 
pliable  art  in  itself — or  on  astronomy,  astrology,  ‘  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena,’  and  the  like. 

The  lapse  of  time,  chilling  the  ardor  of  the  primitive 
Christian  belief  in  the  nearness  of  the  Parousia,  had  with¬ 
out  doubt  also  the  tendency  to  give  a  more  shadowy,  and 
therefore  a  more  spiritual,  aspect  to  the  kingdom  over 
which  the  expected  Messiah  was  to  reign.  The  influence 
of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  contributed  to  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  Origen  started  the  idea  that,  instead  of  a  perpetual 
opposition  of  paganism  to  Christianity— instead  of  a 
final  and  desperate  conflict  between  the  two — instead  of 
in  insolent  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  saints,  and  a 
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servile  submission  on  the  part  of  the  unbelievers,  the 
real  progress  and  victory  of  Christianity  would  consist 
in  the  gradual  spread  of  the  truth  throughout  the  world, 
and  in  the  voluntary  homage  paid  to  it  by  all  secular 
powers.  This  was  an  immense  advance  on  the  views 
previously  entertained.  It  is  owing  largely  to  Origen 
and  his  disciple  Dionysius  that  more  spiritual  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  M.  finally  established  themselves  in  the 
church;  at  all  events,  they  furnished  the  Fathers  with 
the  majority  of  their  arguments.  Yet  even  in  the  Egypto- 
Alexandrian  Church,  millenarianism  in  its  most  literal 
form  (not  the  more  spiritualized  millenarianism  which 
in  our  day  expresses  the  longing  hope  of  many  eminent 
Christians)  was  widely  diffused,  and  was  eradicated  only 
by  the  great  wisdom  and  moderation  of  Dionysius.  The 
Montanists  (q.v.)  generally,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  enthusiastic  tendencies  of  the  sect,  were  extreme 
millenarians  or  chiliasts,  and,  being  considered  a  heret¬ 
ical  sect,  contributed  largely  to  bring  Chiliasm  into  dis¬ 
credit;  or,  at  all  events,  their  own  carnal  form  of  chili¬ 
asm,  which  Tertullian  himself  attacked.  Caius,  the 
presbyter,  in  his  Disputation  against  the  Montanist 
Proclus,  traces  the  origin  of  that  form  to  the  hated  her¬ 
etic  Cerintlius,  whom  he  accuses  of  forging  a  certain 
revelation,  which  he  passed  off  as  the  work  of  an  apostle. 
From  his  description  of  this  revelation,  it  is  almost  certain 
— strange  as  it  may  appear — that  Caius  is  alluding  to  the 
canonical  Apocalypse.  Lactantius,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  c.,  was  the  last  important  church  Father  who 
indulged  in  cliiliastic  dreams;  among  its  earlier  advo¬ 
cates  were  Nepos,  Methodius,  Korakion,  Apollinarius, 
Victorinus,  etc.  In  the  5th  c.,  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  expressly  combated  certain  fanatics  who  still 
hoped  for  the  advent  of  a  millennial  kingdom  whose 
pleasures  included  those  of  the  flesh.  But  from  this 
time  the  church  formally  rejected  millenarianism  in  its 
sensuous  1  visible  ’  form,  though  the  doctrine  every  now 
and  then  made  its  reappearance  suddenly  and  obstinately, 
especially  as  a  general  popular  belief.  Thus  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  Last  Day  in  the  year  1,000  reinvested  the  doc¬ 
trine  with  a  transitory  importance;  but  it  lost  all  credit 
again  when  the  hopes  so  keenly  excited  by  the  Cru¬ 
sades  faded  away  before  the  stern  reality  of  Saracenic 
success,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel ,  a 
work  of  Joachim  de  Floris,  Franciscan  abbot  (died  1212), 
remained  unfulfilled. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  millenarianism  once 
more  experienced  a  partial  revival,  because  it  was  not 
difficult  to  apply  some  of  its  symbolism  to  the  papacy. 
The  pope,  e.g.,  was  antichrist — a  belief  still  retained  in 
some  extreme  Protestant  creeds.  Yet  the  doctrine  was 
not  adopted  by  the  great  body  of  the  Reformers,  but  by 
some  fanatical  sects,  such  as  the  Anabaptists,  and  by  the 
Theosophists  of  the  17th  c.  Also  during  the  civil  and 
religious  Avars  in  France  and  England,  Avhen  excitement 
prevailed,  it  Avas  prominent.  The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men 
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of  Cromwell’s  time  were  millenarians  of  the  most  exag¬ 
gerated  and  dangerous  sort.  Tlieir  peculiar  tenet  was, 
that  the  M.  had  come,  and  that  they  were  the  saints  who 
were  to  inherit  the  earth.  The  excesses  of  the  French 
Rom.  Cath.  mystics  and  Quietists  terminated  in  cliiliastic 
views.  Among  the  Protestants,  it  was  during  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  that  the  most  enthusiastic  and  learned  chili- 
iasts  flourished.  These  may — broadly — be  brought  under 
the  three  chief  heads  of  Exegetical  Chiliasts,  who,  by 
some  biblical  dates,  endeavored  to  compute  the  pre¬ 
dicted  time;  Alchemistic  or  Cabalistic  Chiliasts,  who 
endeavored  to  hasten  the  period  by  some  mystical  dis¬ 
covery;  and  Politico-theocratic  Chiliasts,  who  wished  to 
reduce  the  governments  of  the  world  to  a  biblical  stand¬ 
ard:  see  Anabaptists  :  M(jnzer.  The  awful  suffering 
and  widespread  desolation  of  that  time  led  pious  hearts 
to  solace  themselves  with  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  and 
glorious  future.  Since  then  the  predilection  which  has 
sprung  up  for  expounding  the  prophetical  books  of  the 
Bible,  and  particularly  the  Apocalypse,  with  a  view  to 
present  events,  has  given  the  doctrine  a  faint  semi-theo¬ 
logical  life,  very  different,  however,  from  the  earnest,  prac¬ 
tical  faith  of  the  first  Christians.  Among  the  foremost 
cliiliastic  teachers  of  modern  centuries  are  Ezecliiel  Metli, 
Paul  Felgenhauer,  Bp.  Comenius  ( Lux  in  Tenebris ,  1657), 
Prof.  Jurieu  (V Accomplissement  des  Proprieties ,  1686), 
Serari us  (Assertion  du  Regne  de  Mille  Ans,  etc .,  abt.  1670), 
Poire  t  ( Economie  Divine ,  1687),  J.  Mede  ( Clav .  Apocal , 
1627).  Thomas  Burnet  and  W.  Whiston  endeavored  to 
give  cliiliasm  a  geological  foundation,  but  without  finding 
much  favor.  Spener,  on  account  of  his  Iloffnung  besserer 
Zeiten ,  has  been  deemed  a  cliiliast;  no  less  Joachim  Lange 
(Licht  and  Recht) ;  and  Swedenborg  employed  apocalyptic 
images  to  set  forth  the  transfigured  world  of  the  senses. 
Latterly,  especially  since  the  rise  and  extension  of  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise,  the  opinion  has  obtained  wide  currency 
that,  after  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  a  blissful  and  glorious  era  will  ensue;  but  not 
much  stress — except  by  extreme  literalists — is  now  laid 
on  the  nature  or  duration  of  this  far-off  felicity.  In  fact, 
the  common  vague  Christian  conception  of  a  M.  without 
a  visibly  present  Christ,  as  held  at  the  present  day,  is 
little  different,  so  far  as  results  are  concerned,  from  the 
belief  of  philosophers  in  the  perfectibility  of  the  race. 
The  essence  of  both  conceptions  is  the  cessation  of  sin 
and  sorrow,  the  prevalence  of  holiness  and  happiness. 
But  this  departs  widely  from  the  ‘  ancient  hope  of  the 
church  ’ — a  kingdom  of  visible  majesty,  with  Jesus  and 
the  saints  ruling  the  world  from  Jerusalem,  the  central 
city  of  the  earth. 

In  quite  recent  years  an  enthusiastic  millenarianism 
of  the  more  spiritual  type  has  seized  on  some  men  in 
Britain,  and  still  more  in  the  United  States,  who  are 
held  in  high  honor  in  their  various  denominations.  What 
they  lack  in  numbers,  they  make  up  in  fervor.  At  least 
their  argument  and  appeal  have  done  the  modern  cliurcl; 
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this  service — they  have  called  attention  to  a  range  of 
sublime  but  dim  truths  which  have  become  an  almost 
forgotten  heritage  from  the  early  church.  It  is  probable 
that  the  great  body  of  Christian  thinkers  on  this  theme 
are  not  at  rest  in  either  the  common  or  the  millenarian 
theory.  Probably,  in  the  words  of  a  recent  writer,  ‘  it  is 
felt  that  while  the  strict  pre-millennial  view,  from  a  flat 
literal  interpretation  of  a  few  texts,  tends  toward  an  ex¬ 
ternal  and  materialistic  handling  of  noble  spiritual  facts, 
the  opposite  and  usual  view  tends  toward  dissolving  all 
spiritual  facts  in  a  vast  sea  of  symbolism,  and  this  on  a 
principle  of  interpretation  by  which  almost  any  words 
in  Scripture  can  be  turned  to  almost  any  meaning.  The 
usual  expedient  of  seeking  a  third  view  carefully  limited 
between  the  two  extremes,  and  antagonizing  both,  seems 
scarcely  feasible  in  this  case.  The  truth,  when  found, 
will  probably  be  not  between,  but  combining,  both — not 
so  much  rejecting  either  as  solvent  and  comprehensive 
of  both  in  some  more  vital  range  of  thought.’ 

Great  eagerness  and  not  a  little  ingenuity  have  been 
exhibited  by  many  persons  in  fixing  a  date  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  M.  The  celebrated  theologian,  Johann 
Albrecht  Bengel  ( Erkldrte  OJf'enbarung :  Beden  fur's  Volk), 
who,  in  the  18tli  c.,  revived  an  earnest  interest  in  the 
subject  among  orthodox  Protestants,  asserted  from  a 
study  of  the  prophecies  that  the  millennium  would  begin 
1836.  This  date  was  long  popular.  Bengel’s  general  mil- 
lenarianism  was  adopted  by  Oetinger  (d.  1782),  and  widely 
spread  throughout  Germany,  in  a  more  or  less  poetic 
form,  by  Hahn,  Crusius,  Jung  Stilling,  Lava  ter,  and  Hess 
(Brief e  uber  die  Offenb.  Job.).  Some  of  the  greatest  of 
the  more  recent  German  theologians  are  millenarians, 
such  as  Rotlie,  Delitzsch,  Hoffmann,  Kurtz,  Hebart, 
Thiersch,  Nitzsch,  P.  Lange,  and  Ebrard.  Swedenborg 
held  that  the  last  judgment  took  place  1757,  and  that  the 
New  Church,  or  ‘  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,’  as  his 
followers  designate  themselves — in  other  words,  the  mil¬ 
lennial  era,  then  began.  In  the  United  States  considera¬ 
ble  agitation  was  excited  by  the  preaching  of  William 
Miller  (q.v.),  who  fixed  the  second  advent  of  Christ  about 
1843.  Of  late  years,  the  most  noted  English  millenarian 
was  Dr.  John  Cumming,  who  originally  placed  the  end 
of  the  present  dispensation  1866  or  7;  but  as  that  time 
drew  near  without  any  millennial  symptoms,  he  was  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  modified  his  original  views  consider¬ 
ably,  and  came  to  the  belief  that  the  beginning  of  the 
M.  will  not  differ  so  much,  after  all,  from  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  it  as  people  commonly  suppose. 
See  Corrodi’s  Kritische  Geschichte  des  Chiliasmus  (Zurich, 
1794,  4  vols.);  Calixtus,  Be  Chiliasmo  (1692,  4to);  Klee, 
De  Chiliasmo  (1825);  Scliiirer’s  Neutestamentliche  Zeitge- 
sehichte  (1874);  and  the  standard  handbooks  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Dogma.  A  really  good  history  of  millenarianism, 
however  is  as  yet  a,  desideratum. 
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MILLEPEDE,  n.  mil'le-ped,  Millepedes,  n.  plu.  mil 
le-pedz  or  mil-lep' e-dez  [L.  mille,  a  thousand;  pedem,  a 
foot]:  popular  name  of  many  kinds  of  Myriapoda,  of 
order  Chilognatha,  and  chiefly  of  families  Julidce  (see 
Julus)  and  Polydesmidce.  In  the  latter  family,  the  feet 
are  arranged  in  numerous  groups  along  both  sides;  other¬ 
wise  they  much  resemble  the  Julidce.  The  largest  species 
of  these  articulate  animals  are  found  in  warm  climates, 
and  some  are  brightly  colored;  but  small  species  of  both 
families  are  common  in  temperate  regions,  and  some, 
as  Polydesmus  complanatus — which  is  lilac-colored,  flat¬ 
tened,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  length — are 
very  destructive  to  roots  of  plants.  Doubt  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  if  they  attack  roots  perfectly  healthy;  but,  at  all 
events,  they  take  advantage  of  incipient  decay,  and 
greatly  extend  and  accelerate  it.  The  application  of  salt, 
lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.,  has  been  often  recommended 
as  preventive  of  their  ravages. — The  name  Pill  Mille¬ 
pede  is  often  given  to  those  shorter  Chilognatha,  of  the 
family  Glomeridce,  which,  when  disturbed,  roll  themselves 
up  into  an  almost  globular  form,  like  the  crustacean 
called  armadillo.  Note. — The  millepede  has  two  pairs  of 
limbs  to  each  joint;  the  centipede  has  but  one.. 

MILLEPORA,  n.  plu.  mil'le-po'ra,  or  Mil'lepori'd^e, 
n.  plu.  -rVde,  and  Mil'lepores,  n.  plu.  -porz  [L.  mille ,  a 
thousand;  porus,  a  pore]:  in  geol.,  genus  and  family  of 
hydrozoa,  contributing  largely  to  the  formation  of 
branching  corals,  whose  cells  or  pores  are  extremely 
numerous  and  minute.  Mil'lepo'rite,  n.  -fit,  a  fossil 
millepore. — Millepores  are  by  recent  observers  thought 
to  be  of  two  kinds  of  animals:  the  larger,  gastrozooids, 
occupy  the  larger  tubes  of  the  coral  skeleton;  the  smaller, 
dactylozooids,  occupy  the  smaller  tubes  around  the 
larger.  The  smaller  have  no  mouth,  but  with  their  ten¬ 
tacles  they  catch  food  for  the  larger,  which  have  mouth 
and  stomach,  and  who  digest  for  the  whole  colony  a 
nutritive  fluid  wrhich  is  then  distributed  to  every  part 
by  a  ramifying  system  of  minute  ducts. 

MILLER,  Alfred  Brashear:  American  Presbyterian 
clergyman  and  educator:  b.  Brownsville,  Pa.,  1829,  Oct. 
16;  d.  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  1902,  Jan.  20.  After  obtaining 
his  preparatory  education  in  various  schools,  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Waynesburg  College  in  1853,  becoming  profes¬ 
sor  of  mathematics  there,  and  remaining  in  that  position 
umtil  1858.  In  1859  he  became  president  of  the  college 
and  served  as  such  till  1899  when  he  became  president 
emeritus.  He  was  for  10  years  pastor  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian  church  at  Waynesburg  and  also  ed¬ 
ited  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  (1864-8).  He  pub¬ 
lished  Doctrines  and  Genius  of  the  Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  (1892). 

MILLER,  Alfred  Jacob:  American  painter:  b.  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  1810;  d.  1874.  He  studied  under  Thomas 
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Sully,  and  in  Europe,  where  he  made  successful  copies 
of  the  old  masters.  Accompanying  Sir  William  Drum¬ 
mond  Stewart  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  he  painted  many 
striking  pictures  of  the  scenery,  which  are  now  in  Murth- 
ley  Castle,  Scotland.  He  also  executed  numerous  por¬ 
traits. 

MIL'LER,  Anna  Jenness:  American  author  and  lec¬ 
turer:  b.  New  Hampshire.  She  is  most  widely  known  as 
an  advocate  of  correct  principles  of  physical  development 
and  dress  for  women;  she  is  also  interested  in  the 
aesthetic  side  of  life,  and  is  a  student  of  art  and  a  col¬ 
lector  of  paintings  and  curios.  She  was  for  many  years 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Jenness  Miller  Monthly,  in 
which  she  advocated  her  views;  and  has  given  over  1,000 
lectures  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  physical 
culture  and  dress.  She  has  also  designed  a  costume  for 
women  which  she  claims  fulfils  the  requirements  of 
both  hygiene  and  art.  She  has  published  Barbara  Thayer 
(1884) ;  Twixt  Love  and  Law;  Mother  and  Babe  (1892) ; 
How  to  Finish  and  Furnish  a  Home  (1892);  Creating  a 
Home  (1896);  Physical  Beauty;  Philosopher  of  Drift¬ 
wood;  Mother’s  Health  and  Baby’s  Welfare  (1905);  etc. 

MILLER,  Charles  Henry:  American  landscape 
painter:  b.  New  York  1842,  Mar.  20.  He  was  educated 
in  medicine  at  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  College  and 
subsequently  studied  art  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Bavaria  in  Munich.  In  1873  he  became  an  associate  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  an  Academician 
in  1875.  He  is  especially  noted  for  his  studies  of 
Long  Island  scenery  and  has  exhibited  at  very  many 
important  national  and  international  exhibitions.  Among 
his  works  may  be  cited:  Autumn  at  Creedmoor  Oaks; 
A  Gray  Day  on  Long  Island;  Moonlight  Near  Great 
South  Bay;  Long  Island  Meadows;  A  Frosty  Day  on 
Long  Island;  The  Spring-field  Mill  Pond.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  signature  of  ‘Carl  de  Muldor,’  The 
Philosophy  of  Art  in  America  (1885). 

MILLER,  Charles  Ransom:  American  journalist:  b. 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  1849,  Jan.  17.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1872  and  became  a  journalist.  In 
1872-5  he  was  with  the  Springfield  Bepublican  and  since 
then  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  where 
he  was  editorial  writer  in  1881-3  and  is  now  editor-in- 
chief. 

MILLER,  Cincinnatus  Heine,  better  known  as 
‘Joaquin  Miller’:  American  poet,  whose  pseudonym  is 
due  to  his  defense  of  Joaquin  Murietta,  a  Mexican  ban¬ 
dit:  b.  Wabash  district,  Ind.,  1841,  Nov.  10.  His  father 
took  him  to  Oregon  in  1854.  He  got  a  little  schooling 
but  soon  ran  away  from  home;  went  to  the  California 
gold  mines;  accompanied  Walker  on  the  Nicaragua  fili¬ 
bustering  expedition;  lived  familiarly  among  the  Indians 
and  the  Spaniards  of  the  Pacific  slope;  studied  law  for 
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a  few  years,  having  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  Ore¬ 
gon,  in  1858;  practiced  law  unsuccessfully  in  Idaho, 
where  he  soon  turned  express  messenger,  and  in  1863 
settled  in  Oregon  for  a  short  time,  becoming  editor  of 
the  Eugene  City  Democratic  'Register,  which  was  sup¬ 
pressed  in  the  same  year  because  of  its  treasonable  char¬ 
acter.  In  1864  he  began  to  practice  law  in  Canon  City, 
Ore.,  made  himself  popular  by  his  services  against  the 
warlike  Snake  Indians,  and  from  1866  to  1870  was  judge 
of  Grant  co.  His  writings,  collected  under  the  title  of 
Songs  of  the  Sierras,  he  could  not  sell  in  the  east,  and  so 
took  them  to  London,  where  they  were  published  and 
brought  him  great  fame.  He  visited  London  again  in 
1873;  lived  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  in  1887  returned 
to  California,  settling  near  Oakland.  •  His  life  sums  up 
the  adventure  of  the  Pacific  slope,  and  his  verse  and 
fiction  are  to  be  prized  especially  on  this  account  as 
being  real  ‘documents’  of  certain  phases  of  American 
life.  They  are,  moreover,  fresh,  vigorous,  and  original 
in  style;  his  metre  is  free  and  powerful;  and  his  narra¬ 
tive  forcible.  He  excels,  perhaps,  in  his  pictures  of 
Nature.  In  a  few  short  lyrics  there  is  a  quiet  melan¬ 
choly,  bred  of  communion  with  solitary  wood  and  moun¬ 
tain.  But  on  the  whole  he  is  not  a  great  artist,  although 
his  work  has  a  distinct  value  as  descriptive  of  various 
American  types.  Hence  his  fame  has  been  much  greater 
in  England,  where  he  wTas  even  styled  ‘the  American 
Byron,’  than  in  America.  Miller’s  works  include:  Songs 
of  the  Sunlands  (1873);  Songs  of  the  Desert  (1875); 
Songs  of  Italy  (1878);  Collected  Poems  (1882);  Songs 
of  Mexican  Seas  (1887);  The  Baroness  of  New  York 
(1877);  The  Danites  in  the  Sierras  (1881;  later  in  the 
form  of  a  play);  ’ 49 ,  or  the  Gold-Seekers  of  the  Sierras 
(1884);  Pacific  Palms ;  Life  Among  the  Modocs;  The 
One  Fair  Woman ;  The  Destruction  of  Gotham ;  Chants 
for  the  Boer  (1900);  True  Bear  Stories  (1900);  etc. 

MIL'LER,  Edward,  m.d.:  1760,  May  9 — 1812,  Mar. 
17;  b.  Dover,  Del.  He  obtained  a  medical  education  at 
the  Univ.  of  Penn,  and  in  a  hospital  at  Basking  Ridge, 
N.  J.;  served  in  the  revolutionary  war  as  surgeon’s 
mate;  went  to  France  1782  on  a  war-vessel,  and  practiced 
medicine  1783-96  in  Dover.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed 
to  New  York,  where,  1799,  he  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Medical  Repository,  the  first  medical  journal  pub¬ 
lished  in  America.  He  was  appointed  New  York  city 
physician  1803,  medical  professor  in  the  University  of 
New  York  1807,  and  clinical  lecturer  in  the  New  York 
Hospital  1809.  He  assisted  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Miller,  in  the  preparation  of  a  Brief  Retrospect  published 
by  the  latter,  and  wrote  a  Report  on  the  Yellow  Fever  in 
New  York  in  1805,  in  which  he  claimed  that  the  disease 
is  non-contagious,  and  which  still  holds  a  high  place  in 
medical  literature.  He  was  a  strong  temperance  advo¬ 
cate  and  earnestly  opposed  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
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form.  As  a  practitioner  he  was  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  his  time.  He  died  at  New  York.  His  medical 
works,  edited  by  his  brother,  who  also  furnished  a 
biographical  sketch,  were  published  1814. 

MILLER,  Emily  Huntington:  American  author  and 
educator:  b.  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  1833,  Oct.  22.  She  was 
graduated  from  Oberiin  College,  Ohio,  in  1857,  and  was 
married  to  J.  E.  Miller  (d.  1882)  in  1860.  She  was 
editor  of  a  juvenile  magazine,  The  Little  Corporal,  after¬ 
ward  merged  in  St.  Nicholas,  and  in  1891-8  was  dean  of 
the  Woman’s  College  of  Northwestern  University.  She 
has  written:  From  Avalon  and  Other  Poems  (1896); 
Fighting  the  Enemy;  Helps  and  Hindrances ;  Songs  from 
the  Nest ;  Captain  Fritz;  The  King’s  Messengers;  Thorn 
Apples;  Highways  and  Hedges;  For  the  Beloved 
(poems) ;  etc. 

MILLER,  Florence  Fenwick:  English  doctor,  lec¬ 
turer  and  author:  b.  1854,  Nov.  5.  She  entered  the 
Ladies’  Medical  College,  London,  in  1871;  gained  a  wide 
practice  and  did  much  charity  work;  was  thrice  a  member 
of  the  London  school  board;  and  is  a  prominent  advocate 
of  women’s  suffrage.  She  married  Frederick  A.  Ford  in 
1877,  but  kept  her  maiden  name.  She  wrote:  The  House 
of  Life  (1879);  Physiology  for  Schools  (1880);  Atlas 
of  Anatomy  (1880);  Headings  in  Social  Economy 
(1883);  Life  of  Harriet  Martineau  (1884);  and  In 
Ladies’  Company  (1892),  as  well  as  letters  over  the  sig¬ 
nature  ‘Filomena’  for  the  London  News  and  for  various 
provincial  papers. 

MILLER,  Harriet  Mann  (‘Olive  Thorne  Miller’): 
American  ornithological  writer:  b.  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1831, 
June  25.  Her  earliest  writings  were  signed  ‘Olive 
Thorne,’  and  after  her  marriage  to  W.  T.  Miller  in  1849 
she  added  her  husband’s  name  to  her  signature.  She 
began  her  study  of  birds  in  1880  and  has  published  for 
young  people’s  reading:  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and 
Fur  (1879);  Little  People  of  Asia  (1882);  In  Nesting 
Time  (1888);  Little  Brothers  of  the  Air  (1892);  A  Bird- 
Lover  in  the  West  (1894);  Our  Home  Pets  (1894);  Four 
Handed  Folk  (1896);  Under  the  Tree  Tops  (1897);  The 
First  Book  of  Birds  (1899);  The  Second  Book  of  Birds 
(1901);  True  Bird  Stories  (1903);  With  the  Birds  in 
Maine  (1904);  Kristy’s  Queer  Christmas  (1904); 
Kristy’s  Surprise  Party  (1905);  Kristy’s  Bainyday  Picnic 
(1906);  What  Happened  to  Barbara  (1907);  Harry's 
Bunaway  and  What  Came  of  It  (1907);  etc. 

MIL'LER,  Henry:  1751,  Feb.  12—1824,  Apr.  5;  b. 
near  Lancaster,  Penn.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when 
about  20  years  of  age,  joined  the  continental  army  1775, 
with  a  company  which  he  had  helped  organize  and  of 
which  he  wras  1st  lieutenant;  reached  Cambridge  July  25, 
and  rendered  efficient  service.  He  was  promoted  captain, 
was  prominent  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  made  major 
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1777,  and  the  following  year  lieutenant-colonel.  He  took 
part  in  about  50  battles.  He  retired  from  the  army  1779, 
on  account  of  the  financial  troubles  of  his  family;  was 
high  sheriff  of  York  county  1780-83,  served  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  legislature  1783-85,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
state  constitutional  convention  1790.  In  1794,  he  was 
appointed  quartermaster-general  of  the  expedition  against 
the  whisky  insurrection.  He  afterward  became  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  Baltimore,  and  in  the  war  of  1812  was  commis¬ 
sioned  brigadier-general.  Returning  to  Penn.,  he  was 
prothonotary  of  Perry  county  1821,  till  he  died  at 
Carlisle 

MIL'LER,  Henry,  m.d.:  1800,  Nov.  1 — 1874,  Feb.  8; 
b.  Lexington,  Ky.  He  was  educated  at  Lexington,  where 
he  obtained  a  license  as  a  physician;  practiced  medicine 
a  short  time  in  Glasgow,  and  then  removed  to  Harrods- 
burg.  Here  he  remained  till  the  opening  of  the  medical 
university  in  Louisville,  in  which,  1835-69,  he  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  professor  emeritus. 
He  was  elected,  1859,  president  of  the  American  Medical 
Assoc.  His  books,  A  Treatise  on  Human  Parturition , 
1844,  and  The  Principles  and,  Practice  of  Parturition, 
1858,  were  accepted  as  standard  publications.  He  con¬ 
tributed  many  valuable  articles  to  the  medical  journals 
of  the  day.  Dr.  Miller  died  at  Louisville. 

MIL'LER,  Hugh:  distinguished  geologist  and  writer: 
1802,  Oct.  10 — 1856,  Dec  23-24;  b.  Cromarty,  in  n.  Scot¬ 
land;  descended  from  a  family  of  sailors,  and  losing  his 
own  father  by  a  storm  at  sea  when  he  was  only  five  years 
of  age.  In  consequence  of  this  misfortune,  he  was 
brought  up  chiefly  under  the  care  of  two  of  his  mother’s 
brothers,  one  of  whom  (‘Uncle  Sandy’)  imbued  him  with 
a  taste  for  natural,  and  the  other  (‘Uncle  James’)  for 
traditional,  history.  He  acquired  good  knowledge  of 
English  at  Cromarty  Grammar  School.  Before  his  11th 
year  he  had  read  those  romances  of  childhood,  Jack  the 
Giant-killer,  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,  Sindbad  the  Sailor , 
The  Yellow  Dwarf,  and  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful 
Lamp,  besides  several  works  of  higher  literary  preten¬ 
sions.  As  he  grew  older,  he  became  extremely  fond  of 
the  great  English  poets  and  prose  writers.  From  his 
17th  to  his.  34th  year,  he  worked  as  a  common  stone¬ 
mason,  devoting  his  leisure  hours,  chiefly  in  the  winter 
months,  to  independent  researches  in  natural  history,  to 
the  extension  of  his  literary  knowledge,  and  to  writing, 
for  which  he  had  a  passion.  In  1829,  he  published  a  vol¬ 
ume,  Poems  written  in  the  Leisure  Hours  of  a  Journey¬ 
man  Mason,  followed  after  a  few  years  by  Scenes  and 
Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland.  Miller  soon  decided 
that  poetry  was  not  his  field.  His  attention  was  soon 
drawn  to  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  which  were  agi¬ 
tating  Scotland,  and  his  famous  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham, 
on  the  ‘Auchterarder  Case/  brought  him  into  public  no- 
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tice.  In  1840,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  as  editor  of  the 
Witness,  a  newspaper  started  in  the  interest  of  the  non¬ 
intrusion  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  published  in  its  columns  a  series 
of  geological  articles,  afterward  collected  under  the  title 
of  The  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  or  New  Walks  in  an  Old 
Field.  These  articles  were  very  remarkable,  both  in  a 
scientific  and  literary  view.  They  contained  a  minute 
account  of  the  author’s  discovery  of  fossils  in  a  forma¬ 
tion  believed,  until  then,  to  be  destitute  of  them,  and 
written  in  a  style  which  was  a  rare  and  harmonious  com¬ 
bination  of  strength,  beauty,  and  polish.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Assoc,  in  the  same  year  (1840),  he  was 
warmly  praised  by  Murchison  and  Buekland;  indeed,  his 
discoveries  were  the  principal  topic  of  discussion  among 
the  savants.  His  editorial  labors  during  the  heat  of  the 
Disruption  struggle  were  immense,  and  so  seriously  in¬ 
jured  his  health  that  for  some  time  he  had  to  give  up 
literary  activity.  About  1846  he  resumed  his  pen,  and 
became  the  most  vigorous  and  eloquent  writer  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  newly  constituted  Free  Church.  After  ten 
years  of  hard,  fagging  toil,  his  brain  gave  way,  and,  in  a 
moment  of  aberration,  he  put  an  end,  by  a  pistol-shot,  to 
his  own  existence,  at  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh.  Miller’s 
principal  works,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  are: 
First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People ;  Footprints 
of  the  Creator,  or  the  Asterolepis  of  Stromness,  designed 
as  a  reply  to  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation;  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  or  the  Story  of 
my  Education  (greatly  admired);  and  Testimony  of  the 
Bocks,  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  geology  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  with  the  geology  of  nature,  by  the  hypothesis  that 
the  days  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  repre¬ 
sent  not  the  actual  duration  of  the  successive  periods  of 
creation,  but  only  the  time  occupied  by  the  unrolling  of 
a  directly  inspired  panoramic  vision  of  these  periods 
before  the  eyes  of  Moses. 

Miller’s  services  to  science  were  great,  but  he  is  even 
more  distinguished  as  a  man  of  genius  and  as  one  of 
the  best  writers  of  his  time.  Of  The  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 
Buekland  said  that  'he  would  give  his  left  hand  to 
possess  such  powers  of  description  as  this  man.’  As  a 
man,  he  was  honest,  high-minded,  earnest,  and  hugely 
industrious,  a  true  Scot,  a  hearty  but  not  a  sour  Presby¬ 
terian  (for  he  loved  Burns  as  much  as  he  revered  Knox). 
Scotland  may  well  be  proud  of  'the  stone-mason  of  Cro¬ 
marty.’  Besides  his  autobiography  quoted  above,  see 
Life  by  Peter  Bayne  (2  vols.  1871). 

MIL'LER,  James:  1776,  Apr.  25—1851,  July  7;  b. 
Peterborough,  N.  H.  He  obtained  a  legal  education, 
became  major  in  the  U.  S.  army  1808,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  1810.  He  was  made  brevet-colonel  for  gallant 
service  as  commander  at  the  battle  of  Brownstown;  was 
prominent  in  the  battles  of  Fort  George,  Chippewa,  and 
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Lundy’s  Lane,  by  a  brilliant  assault  deciding  the  latter 
conflict  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  As  a  recognition  of 
his  services  in  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  breveted  brigadier- 
general,  and  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  by  con¬ 
gress.  He  was  governor  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas 
1819-25,  and  from  the  latter  date  to  1849  was  collector 
of  the  port  of  Salem,  Mass.  He  died  at  Temple,  N.  H. 

MILLER,  James  Russell,  d.d.:  American  Presby¬ 
terian  clergyman  and  author:  b.  Harshaville,  Pa.,  1840, 
Mar.  20.  He  was  graduated  from  Westminster  College, 
New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  in  1862,  and  has  held  several 
important  pastorates.  He  is  editor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  and  among  his  very  numerous 
books  are:  Week-Day  Beligion  (1880);  The  Marriage 
Altar  (1888);  Building  of  Character  (1894);  To-day 
and  To-morrow  (1902);  In  Perfect  Peace  (1902);  The 
Lesson  of  Love  (1903);  The  Face  of  the  Master  (1903); 
Our  New  Edens .  (1904) ;  The  Inner  Life  (1904);  Beauty 
of  Kindness  (1905);  When  the  Song  Begins  (1905); 
The  Best  Things  (1907);  Glimpses  of  the  Heavenly  Life 
(1907);  Morning  Thoughts  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
(1907);  etc. 

MIL 'LEE,  Joaquin.  See  Miller,  Cincinnatus  Heine. 

MIL'LER,  John  Franklin:  1831,  Nov.  21 — 1886, 
Mar.  8;  b.  South  Bend,  Ind.  He  studied  law,  and  from 
1855  practiced  in  South  Bend,  and  entered  politics.  He 
resigned  1861  the  position  of  state  senator,  entered  the 
Union  army,  organized  a  regiment,  was  repeatedly  pro¬ 
moted  for  gallant  service,  and  became  brevet  major-gen¬ 
eral  of  volunteers  1865.  He  was  collector  of  the  port  of 
San  Francisco,  organized  the  Alaska  commercial  fur 
company,  served  three  times  as  republican  presidential 
elector,  was  member  1879  of  the  Cal.  constitutional  con¬ 
vention,  and  from  1881  till  his  death  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  U.  S.  senate.  He  died  in  Washington. 

MIL'LER,  Joseph:  jester:  known  as  Joe  Miller  (q.v.). 

MILLER,  Joseph  Nelson:  American  naval  officer:  b. 
Ohio,  1836,  Nov.  22.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1851,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  held  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  and  was  promoted  lieutenant  commander 
in  1862.  As  executive  officer  of  the  Passaic  he  had  part 
in  the  attack  upon  Fort  McAllister  and  Fort  Sumter,  and 
in  the  two  attacks  upon  Fort  Fisher  as  executive  officer 
of  the  Monadnock;  and  received  commendation  from  his 
commanding  officers  for  bravery  and  skill  in  these  en¬ 
gagements.  In  1870,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander,  and  in  1875  was  assigned  to  the  Tuscarora, 
and  had  charge  of  the  deep  sea  soundings  between  the 
Hawaiian  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  He  obtained  the  rank  of 
captain  in  1881,  commodore  in  1894,  and  rear-admiral  in 
1897.  In  the  latter  year  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Pacific  stations  he  hoisted  the  American  flag  at  Honolulu, 
and  in  1898  again  raised  the  flag  there,  when  American 
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sovereignty  of  Hawaii  was  established.  In  1897,  he  was 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  navy  at  Queen 
Victoria’s  jubilee,  with  the  Brooklyn  as  flagship;  and 
during  the  Spanish  war  (1898)  he  organized  the  naval 
reserves  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was  retired  from  active 
service  in  1898,  Nov. 

MILLER,  Lewis:  American  inventor  and  philanthro¬ 
pist:  b.  Greentown,  Ohio,  1829;  d.  New  York,  1899,  Eeb. 

17.  He  was  a  machinist,  settled  at  Canton,  Ohio,  where 
he  made  agricultural  tools,  many  of  them  after  his  own 
designs,  notably  the  first  successful  reapers  and  binders; 
and  later  had  factories  at  Akron  and  Mansfield.  In  Akron 
he  built  a  model  Sunday  school,  and  he  gave  much  money 
for  Sunday-school  work  throughout  the  country.  He 
planned  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  and  was  its  president 
from  1874  until  his  death. 

MILLER,  Merrill:  American  naval  officer:  b.  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  1842,  Sep.  13.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1859  and  upon  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  civil  war  was  assigned  to  active  duty.  He 
was  in  the  Mississippi  squadron  in  1862-3,  was  at  the 
battles  of  Arkansas  Post,  Haines’  Bluff,  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  and  in  1864-5  was  with  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron.  He  continued  in  the  navy  after  the  war  in 
different  stations,  was  promoted  captain  in  1893  and  rear- 
admiral  1900,  July  1;  was  in  command  of  United  States 
receiving-ship  Vermont  1897-1900;  commandant  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  1900-3,  and  of  the  Pacific  naval 
district  1903-4;  and  was  retired  1904,  Sep.  13. 

MIL'LER,  Samuel,  d.d.:  1769,  Oct.  31 — 1850,  Jan.  7;  • 

b.  Dover,  Del.  After  graduating  from  the  Univ.  of  Penn. 
1789,  he  studied  theology,  received  a  license  to  preach 
1791,  and  became,  1793,  a  colleague  of  Drs.  Rodgers  and 
McKnight  in  the  pastorate  of  the  1st  Presb.  Church  in 
New  York.  He  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
1813-49  in  the  Princeton  Theol.  Seminary.  He  was  one 
of  the  leading  men  in  his  denomination,  a  prolific  author, 
an  uncompromising  Calvinist,  and  was  prominent  in  the 
discussions  which  preceded  the  division  of  the  Presb. 
Church  into  the  old  and  new  schools.  Although  much  of 
his  writing  was  controversial,  he  was  uniformly  kind  and 
courteous.  Among  his  published  works  were  A  Brief 
Retrospect ,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  brother,  Edward  Miller  (q.v.);  Letters  on  Uni- 
tarianism ,  Letters  on  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits,  Let¬ 
ters  to  Presbyterians,  and  the  Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
in  Sparks’s  American  Biography.  He  died  at  Princeton. 

MIL'LER,  Samuel  Freeman:  b.  Richmond,  Ky.,  1816, 
Apr.  5;  d.  Washington,  1890,  Oct.  13.  He  studied  medi¬ 
cine  at  Transylvania  Univ.;  practiced  eight  years,  studied 
law,  and  on  account  of  his  anti-slavery  sentiments  re¬ 
moved  to  Iowa  1850,  where  he  gained  high  rank  as  a 
lawyer;  was  an  active  republican,  but  declined  various 
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public  offices.  He  was  appointed,  1862,  by  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  associate-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  for  many  years  the  senior  justice  in 
service.  He  delivered  the  oration,  Philadelphia  1887,  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  national 
constitution. 

MIL'LER,  Warner:  b.  Hannibal,  Oswego  county,  N. 
Y.,  1838,  Aug.  12.  He  graduated  from  Union  College 
1860,  taught  in  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute,  en¬ 
listed  as  a  private  in  the  Union  army  1861,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  paroled,  and  in  a 
short  time  honorably  discharged.  He  visited  Europe,  and 
on  his  return  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in 
Herkimer,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  republican 
national  convention  1872,  member  of  the  state  assembly 
1874-78,  and  of  the  lower  house  of  congress  1878-81.  In 
the  latter  year  he  succeeded  Thomas  C.  Platt,  who  had 
resigned,  in  the  senate,  and  served  till  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  1887.  He  was  defeated  1888  as  republican  can¬ 
didate  for  governor  of  N.  Y.,  and  was  elected  president 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Co.  1890,  Mar.  6. 

MIL'LER,  William:  1782,  Feb.  5—1849,  Dec.  20;  b. 
Pittsfield,  Mass.;  founder  of  the  religious  sect  known  as 
‘Adventists,’  formerly  ‘Millerites.’  His  education  was 
limited,  but  he  became  a  successful  farmer  and  held  the 
offices  of  justice  of  the  peace,  constable,  and  sheriff,  and 
■was  captain  of  volunteers  in  the  wTar  of  1812.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  infidel  doctrines,  but  soon  renounced  them,  became 
a  Baptist,  and  engaged  in  a  close  study  of  the  Bible, 
with  no  aid  except  a  concordance.  After  some  years  he 
announced  that  he  had  found  a  key  to  the  prophecies, 
and,  about  1833,  he  began  to  lecture  on  the  second  coming 
of  Christ.,  which  he  asserted  would  occur  within  one  year 
from  1843,  Mar.  21.  He  obtained  a  license  to  preach,  but 
was  never  ordained.  Some  50,000  people  accepted  his 
doctrines.  The  failure  of  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  was 
charged  to  an  error  in  computation,  and  he  continued  to 
look  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord.  He  called  a 
convention  1845,  Apr.  25,  at  which  his  followers  took  the 
name  Adventists  (q.v.).  He  died  at  Low  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

MTLLERITE,  n.  miVer-it  [after  Professor  Miller,  of 
Cambridge! :  a  mineral,  sulphate  of  nickel,  occurring  in 
delicate  six-sided  prisms  of  a  bronze  yellow. 

MIL'LERITES:  peculiar  inillenarian  sect.  See  Miller, 
William  (1782-1849);  also  Seventh-day  Adventists. 

MIL'LER  S  THUMB.  See  Bullhead. 

MILLESIMAL,  a.  mil-les'i-mal  [L.  millesimus,  the 
thousandth — from  mille,  a  thousand]:  consisting  of  thou¬ 
sandth  parts.  Milles'imally,  ad.  -Vi. 

MILLET,  n.  miVlet  [F.  millet  or  mil — from  L.  milium: 
millet!:  grain-bearing  plant,  consisting  of  a  jointed  stem 
having  a  large  head  containing  abundance  of  small  edible 
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grains;  of  species  of  Panicum,  Setaria,  and  allied  genera. 
The  genus  Panicum  contains  many  species,  natives  of 
tropical  and  warm  temperate  countries,  and  some  of 
which,  as  Guinea  Grass  (q.v.),  are  among  the  largest  fod¬ 
der  grasses.  The  flowers  are  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  pani¬ 
cles;  the  glumes  very  unequal,  one  of  them  often  very 
minute;  each  spikelet  containing  two  florets,  one  of  which 
is  often  barren.  The  genus  Setaria  has  a  spike-like 
panicle,  with  two  or  more  bristles  under  the  glumes  of 
each  spikelet. — Common  Millet  ( Panicum  miliaceum )  is 
an  annual  grass,  three  or  four  ft.  high,  remarkably  cov¬ 
ered  with  long  hairs,  which  stand  out  at  right  angles.  It 
has  a  much-branched  nodding  panicle;  the  spikelets  are 
oval,  and  contain  only  one  seed.  It  is  a  native  of  the  E. 
Indies,  but  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  Europe  and  other  quarters  of  the  world.  It  succeeds 
only  in  those  climates  in  wThich  wine  can  be  produced.  It 
is  called,  in  India,  Warree,  Cheena,  and  Kadi-Tcane.  The 
grain,  which  is  very  nutritious,  is  only  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  groats,  or 
in  flour  mixed  with  wheat-flour,  which  makes  a  good  kind 
of  bread;  but  bread  made  of  millet  alone  is  brittle  and 
full  of  cracks.  Poultry  are  extremely  fond  of  millet.  The 
straw  is  used  for  feeding  cattle. — Other  species,  P.  mil- 
iare,  P.  frumentaceum,  and  P.  pilosum,  are  cultivated  in 
different  parts  of  India,  chiefly  on  light  and  rather  dry 
soils,  yielding  very  abundant  crops. — German  Millet,  or 
Mohar  ( Setaria  Germanica ),  and  Italian  Millet  ( S . 
Italica),  regarded  by  many  as  varieties  of  one  species, 
and  probably  originally  from  the  East,  though  now  nat¬ 
uralized  in  s.  Europe,  are  cultivated  in  many  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  in  India,  and  other  countries.  Italian 
millet  is  three  or  four  ft.  in  height:  German  millet  is 
much  dwarfer,  and  its  spike  comparatively  short,  com¬ 
pact,  and  erect;  and  less  valuable  as  a  grain-plant.  The 
grains  of  both  are  very  small,  only  about  half  as  long  as 
that  of  Common  millet;  but  they  are  extremely  prolific, 
one  root  producing  many  stalks,  and  one  spike  of  Italian 
millet  often  yielding  two  ounces  of  grain.  The  produce 
is  estimated  as  five  times  that  of  wheat.  Italian  millet  is 
called,  in  India,  Koongoonie ,  Kalakangnee,  and  Kora- 
kang.  The  grain  of  these  millets  is  exported  for  feeding 
cage-birds,  and  for  use  as  a  light  and  pleasant  food, 
though  for  this  purpose  it  is  little  used  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  while  it  is  extensively  used  in  soups, 
etc.,  in  s.  Europe.  It  does  not  make  good  bread.  To  the 
same  tribe  of  grasses  belong  the  genera  Paspalum,  Pen - 
nisetum,  Penicillaria,  Digitaria,  and  Milium — species  of 
which  are  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  the  world  for 
their  grain.  Paspalum  exile  is  the  Fundi  (q.v.)  of 
Africa;  and  P.  scrobiculatum  is  the  Koda  of  India,  where 
it  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  poor  soils.  Penicillaria  spicata, 
or  Pennisetum  typhoideum,  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
Africa  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  India.  Its  cultiva- 
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tion  has  been  introduced  into  s.  Europe.  It  thrives  best 
on  light  soils.  Its  Indian  name  is  Bajree.  It  often  re¬ 
ceives  the  names  Egyptian  Millet  and  Guinea  Corn 
(q.v.).  It  has  a  somewhat  spiked  cylindrical  panicle. — 
Pennisetum  distichum  abounds  in  central  Africa,  on  the 
s.  borders  of  the  Great  Desert,  where  it  is  called  UzaJc, 
and  is  described  by  Barth  as  causing  much  inconvenience 
to  the  traveller,  the  little  bristles  which  are  attached  to 
its  seeds  making  them  stick  like  burs  to  the  clothes ;  they 
also  pierce  the  skin  and  cause  sores,  so  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  provided  with  small  pincers  for  their  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  none  even  of  the  wild  roving  natives  is  ever 
without  such  an  instrument.  But  its  seed  is  a  common 
and  pleasant  article  of  food,  in  some  places  the  principal 
food  of  the  people,  and  a  pleasant  beverage  is  made  from 
it. — Digitaria  sanguinalis  is  called  Polish  Millet,  being 
cultivated  in  cottage-gardens  in  Poland,  where  the  grain 
is  used  like  rice.  It  is  a  common  grass  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  though  very  rare  in  Britain.  The  spikes  in  this 
genus  are  compound,  and  from  their  appearance  give  it 
the  names  Digitaria  and  Finger-grass. — The  Millet 
Grass  ( Milium  effusum )  of  Britain,  occasionally  found 
in  shady  woods,  is  a  very  beautiful  grass,  3  or  4  ft.  high, 
with  a  spreading  pale  panicle  of  small  flowers;  and  has 
been  much  recommended  for  cultivation  as  a  forage 
grass,  and  for  its  very  abundant  small  seeds,  excellent 
food  for  game.  Another  species  of  the  same  genus  ( M . 
nigricans )  is  the  Maize  de  Guinea  of  Peru,  where  its 
seeds,  after  being  dried  by  heat,  are  converted  into  a 
very  white  flour,  a  pleasant  article  of  food;  and  a  bev¬ 
erage  called  ullpu  is  made  from  them. — The  name  Indian 
Millet  is  sometimes  given  to  Durr  a  (q.v.),  but  it  belongs 
to  a  different  tribe  of  grasses  from  the  true  millets. 

MILLET,  me-ya ',  Aime:  sculptor:  b.  Paris,  1816;  d. 
there,  1891,  Jan.  14.  He  studied  painting  under  his 
father,  and  sculpture  under  David  d’ Angers.  He  began  to 
exhibit  1842,  and  1857  became  famous  by  his  Ariadne, 
which  the  French  govt,  bought  for  the  museum  of  the 
Luxembourg.  His  statue  of  Mercury,  exhibited  1859,  and 
placed  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre;  Vercingetorix,  a  colos¬ 
sal  figure  in  bronze;  Apollo,  which  crowns  the  grand 
opera-house  in  Paris;  his  work  on  the  tomb  of  Henry 
Murger;  his  monument  to  Baudin  in  Pere  la  Chaise,  and 
statue  for  L6on  Dupre’s  monument  to  the  guards  of  the 
dept,  of  Eure  who  fell  in  the  war  of  1870-1,  are  his  chief 
works.  Great  knowledge  of  the  human  figure,  and  skill  in 
molding  it,  are  shown  in  all  his  productions. 

MILLET,  miVet,  Francis  Davis:  painter:  b.  Matta- 
poisett,  Mass.,  1846,  Nov.  3.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
1869,  studied  art  at  Antwerp,  gained  honors  there  1872-3, 
painted  in  Belgium,  Italy,  England,  France,  and  Austria, 
and  settled  in  New  York.  He  served  as  art  juror  in  the 
Vienna  world’s  fair  1873;  and  during  the  Turko-Russian 
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war,  1877-8,  was  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
News.  At  the  Paris  exposition,  1878,  he  was  a  fine-arts 
juror.  He  gained  a  medal  at  New  Orleans  1885,  and  a 
prize  of  $2,000  from  the  Amer.  Art  Assoc.  1886.  His 
paintings  include  landscapes,  figures,  and  portraits,  and 
his  literary  work  a  translation  of  Tolstoi's  Sebastopol , 
1887. 

MILLET,  me-ya',  Jean  Francois:  French  painter: 
1814,  Oct.  4—1875,  Jan.  20;  b.  Greville  (Manche).  He 
studied  under  Mouchel  and  Langlois  at  Cherbourg,  and 
Delaroche  in  Paris;  began  exhibiting  1844,  and  till  1848 
executed  pictures  marked  by  rough  vigor;  but  from  1849 
his  style  changed,  and  he  became  a  painter  of  pastoral 
pieces  of  great  refinement  in  thought  and  execution.  A 
peasant  himself  in  origin,  his  representations  of  lowly 
and  simple  peasant  life  were  wonderfully  natural  and 
touching;  and  in  his  limning  of  the  fields,  with  scenes 
of  labor  or  of  animal  life,  he  rose  to  the  highest  distinc¬ 
tion  as  a  landscape  and  figure  painter.  The  pictures  of 
his  first  style  were  Milkmaid,  Lesson  in  Riding,  CEdipus, 
and  Jews  at  Babylon.  In  1849,  he  began,  in  the  style  of 
his  best  work,  with  The  Sower,  and  in  the  ten  years  fol¬ 
lowing  produced  Country  Woman  Seated,  Men  Binding 
Wheat,  Shepherds,  Harvesters,  Clipping  Sheep,  Grafter 
(which  brought  at  a  sale  [1881]  133,000  francs),  Glean¬ 
ers,  Angelas,  Death  and  the  Woodcutter,  and  Woman 
with  a  Cow.  A  score  of  other  important  works  were 
brought  out  1860-70,  and  after  Millet’s  death  56  pictures 
and  studies,  many  unfinished,  remained  in  his  studio,  and 
were  sold  for  321,034  francs.  The  popularity  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  has  caused  them  to  be  extensively  engraved  and 
widely  dispersed;  and  a  large  number  of  the  originals  are 
owned  in  the  United  States.  The  Angelas  was  sold  in 
Paris  1889,  and  brought  $110,000.  It  was  brought  to 
America,  and  was  exhibited  to  admiring  crowds  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  other  places.  Millet  gained  second- 
class  medals  1853  and  64,  and  first-class  1867.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Legion  of  Honor  1868.  He  died  at  Bar- 
bizon  ( Seine-et-Marne ) . 

MILLI,  prefix,  mil-li  [L.  mille,  a  thousand]:  a  thou- 
sandfold. 

MILLIARD,  n.  mil-yar'  [F.  milliard — from  L.  mille,  a 
thousand]:  a  thousand  millions. 

MILLIGAN  DECISION,  The:  an  important  ruling  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1866.  In  1864,  an 
Indiana  man  named  Milligan  was  arrested  by  a  United 
States  officer  on  charges  of  conspiracy,  inciting  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  giving  aid  to  the  enemy.  He'  was  tried  by  a 
military  commission,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  His  counsel  filed  in  the  circuit  court  a  petition 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  claiming  that  the  plaintiff 
was  a  civilian  in  no  way  connected  with  the  military 
service,  and  that  he  was  not  in  a  rebel  state.  The  case 
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was  carried  to  the  supreme  court,  where  it  was  held  that 
a  military  commission  organized  during  the  war  in  a 
state  not  invaded  or  in  rebellion,  and  where  the  federal 
courts  were  open  and  unobstructed,  had  no  jurisdiction 
to  try,  convict  or  sentence  for  a  criminal  offense  a  citizen 
who  was  neither  a  resident  of  a  state  in  rebellion  nor  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

MILLIGRAMME,  n.  miVli-gram  [F. — from  L.  mille,  a 
thousand:  Gr.  gramma,  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  a  figure]: 
in  the  metric  system,  the  thousandth  part  of  a  Grain 
(q.v.). 

MILLIKEN’S  BEND,  Engagement  at:  Miiliken’s 
Bend,  La.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  15 
miles  above  Vicksburg,  was  the  base  of  some  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  against  that  place  and  the  lower  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Early  in  1863,  June,  when  Grant  was  besieging 
Vicksburg  from  the  east,  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  com¬ 
manding  the  Confederate  department  of  the  Trans-Missis¬ 
sippi,  sent  Gen.  J.  G.  Walker’s  division  of  4,000  men  to 
seize  the  place  and  other  points  on  the  river,  and  open 
communication  with  General  Pemberton,  in  Vicksburg, 
with  the  object  of  furnishing  him  supplies,  or,  failing  in 
that,  to  cover  his  escape  across  the  river.  Walker  moved 
to  Alexandria,  La.,  and  reported  to  Gen.  R.  Taylor,  com¬ 
manding  in  West  Louisiana,  and  was  sent  in  transports 
up  the  Washita  and  Tensas  rivers,  until  abreast  of  Vicks¬ 
burg,  when  he  landed  and  marched  across  to  Richmond. 
At  this  time  Milliken’s  Bend  was  held  by  Gen.  E.  S. 
Dennis,  with  about  1,400  men,  mostly  colored  troops.  A 
reconnoitering  party  sent  out  by  Dennis  was  driven  back 
by  the  Confederates.  Walker  arrived  at  Richmond  at  10 
a.m.  of  the  6th,  and  was  ordered  by  Taylor  to  send  one 
brigade  to  Young’s  Point  and  one  to  Milliken’s  Bend, 
distant  respectively  20  and  10  miles,  and  to  hold  a  third 
brigade  in  reserve  six  miles  in  advance  of  Richmond. 
Harris’  brigade  moved  at  night  on  Young’s  Point,  was 
delayed,  and  accomplished  nothing.  Gen.  H.  E.  McCul¬ 
loch,  with  a  Texas  brigade  of  1,600  men  and  200  cavalry, 
marched  from  Richmond  at  6  p.m.  of  the  6th,  and  at  3 
a.m.  of  the  7th,  when,  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of 
Milliken’s  Bend,  the  Union  skirmishers  were  encountered 
and  the  Confederate  advance  driven  back  in  some  dis¬ 
order;  but  McCulloch  rallied  his  men  and  pushed  on, 
driving  the  Union  troops  back  slowly  to  their  main  line! 
carrying  the  Union  breastworks  and  driving  the  Union 
troops  back  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  two  gunboats 
came  to  their  assistance  and,  pouring  shells  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Confederates,  obliged  them  to  withdraw  and  return 
to  Richmond.  The  Union  loss  was  127  killed,  287 
wounded,  and  266  missing;  the  Confederates  lost  44 
killed,  131  wounded,  and  10  missing. 

MILLIKIN,  James:  American  banker  and  philanthro¬ 
pist:  b.  Pennsylvania,  1830,  Aug.  2.  He  went  to  Illinois 
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as  a  young  man,  and  in  1860  engaged  in  banking,  latei 
founding  the  firm  of  Millikin  &  Company  at  Decatur, 
now  the  Millikin  National  Bank,  of  which  he  is  the  presi¬ 
dent.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Union  Works.  Mr. 
Millikin  has  long  been  known  for  his  philanthropic  and 
benevolent  enterprises;  for  his  generous  liberality  to 
charities  and  churches,  irrespective  of  denominations,  anti 
for  his  ready  recognition  of  able  and  deserving  young 
men,  to  many  of  whom  he  has  given  valuable  assistance 
in  accumulating  wealth.  He  founded  the  Anna  B.  Mil¬ 
likin  Home,  an  institution  for  the  care  of  aged  women 
and  children,  built  and  supported  mostly  by  him,  and 
named  by  the  board  of  directors  after  his  wife,  Anna  B. 
Millikin.  He  founded  also  the  James  Millikin  University, 
dedicated  in  1904  by  President  Roosevelt. 

MILLILITRE,  n.  miVli-le'tr  [F. — from  L.  mille,  a 
thousand;  F.  litre,  a  unit  of  measure]:  the  one-thou¬ 
sandth  of  a  Litre  (q.v.). 

MILLIMETRE,  n.  mil'li-md'tr  or  -met'r  [F. — from  L. 
mille,  a  thousand;  Gr.  metron,  a  measure]:  a  French 
linear  measure  containing  the  thousandth  part  of  a  Metre 
(q.v.). 

MILLINER,  n.  mil'in-er  [supposed  to  be  from  Milan, 
a  town  in  Italy — that  is,  a  dealer  in  Milan  wares]:  one 
who  makes  and  sells  bonnets,  head-dresses,  etc.,  for  fe¬ 
males.  Mil'linery,  n.  -er-i,  bonnets,  caps,  etc.,  w’orn  by 
females;  the  materials  composing  them;  the  business. 
Note. — A  milliner  was  formerly  of  the  male  sex,  and  was 
a  dealer  in  such  miscellaneous  articles  as  were  imported 
from  Milan.  From  the  fact  that  formerly  a  milliner  was 
a  haberdasher  and  seller  of  miscellaneous  small-wares,  its 
possible  origin  from  L.  mille,  a  thousand,  is  suggested. 
See  Skeat. 

MILLION,  n.  miVyun  [F.  million ;  Sp.  millon;  It.  mil- 
ione,  a  million — from  L.  mille,  a  thousand]:  ten  hundred 
thousand — in  figures,  extending  to  seven  places,  as  1,000,- 
000;  a  very  great  number.  Millionth,  a.  mil'yunth,  the 
ten-hundred-thousandth;  constituting  one  of  a  million. 
Millionaire,  n.  mil'yun-dr'  [F.  miltionnaire ] :  a  man 
worth  a  million  of  money;  a  very  rich  man.  Mil'lionary, 
a.  -er-i,  pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  millions.  Mil- 
lioned,  a.  mil'yund,  multiplied  by  millions.  The  million, 
the  great  body  of  the  people;  the  public,  as  distinguished 
from  a  select  class. 

MIL 'LIS,  John:  American  military  engineer:  b. 
Wheatland,  Mich.,  1858,  Dec.  31.  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1881  and  served  in  the  engineering  corps 
until  1883,  after  which  he  performed  various  engineering 
duties  under  the  government,  and  in  1894-8  was  chief- 
engineer  of  the  United  States  Lighthouse  Board  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  1898-1900,  he  was  on  duty  with  the  engineers’ 
battalion  at  Willet’s  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Cuba.  He  was 
sent  as  delegate  to  various  engineering  conferences  in 
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Paris  in  1900,  and  visited  Egypt  on  inspecting  duty, 
From  1900-5  he  was  on  duty  at  Puget  Sound,  engaged  in 
river  and  harbor  improvements  and  fortifications,  and 
since  1905  has  been  in  charge  of  fortification  construction 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

MILLS,  Albert  Leopold:  American  military  officer: 
b.  New  York  city,  1854,  May  7.  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1879  and  was  commissioned  in  the  cavalry. 
He  served  in  several  campaigns  against  the  Indians  and 
in  1894-8  was  instructor  in  the  United  States  military 
school  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  Upon  the  opening  of 
the  war  with  Spain  he  was  ordered  to  the  front,  where 
he  rendered  distinguished  service  at  the  battles  of  Las 
Guasimas  and  Santiago  and  was  brevetted  major  and 
lieutenant-colonel.  From  1898-1906  he  was  superintendent 
at  West  Point,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and  regimental 
captain;  and,  since  1907,  Jan.  16,  has  been  commander 
of  the  department  of  the  Yisayas. 

MILLS,  Benjamin  Fay,  a.m.,  d.d.:  American  Uni¬ 
tarian  clergyman:  b.  Rahway,  N.  J.,  1857,  June  4.  He 
was  graduated  from  Lake  Forest  University  (Ill.)  in 
1879,  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministry  in 
1878,  held  a  pastorate  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  was  a  prominent 
evangelist  in  1886-97.  In  1897,  he  withdrew  from  the 
Congregational  denomination  owing  to  his  liberal  views, 
and  in  1897-9  conducted  independent  religious  meetings 
in  Boston.  From  1899-1903  he  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  in  1904  founded 
a  new  religious  organization,  the  Los  Angeles  Fellowship. 
Among  his  books  are:  Power  from  on  High  (1889);  Vic¬ 
tory  through  Surrender  (1892);  God’s  World  (1893); 
Twentieth  Century  Eeligion  (1899);  The  Divine  Adven¬ 
ture  (1905);  etc. 

MILLS,  Clark:  American  sculptor:  b.  Onondaga 
county,  1815,  Dec.  1;  d.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1883,  Jan. 
12.  He  went  South,  learned  the  millwright’s  trade, 
worked  at  New  Orleans,  and  later  at  Charleston,  where 
he  was  employed  by  a  plasterer,  and  discovered  a  method 
for  taking  a  cast  from  the  living  face  which  enabled  him 
to  make  plaster  busts  cheaply.  In  1845,  he  completed  a 
bust  in  marble  of  Calhoun,  which  was  placed  in  the 
Charleston  city  hall  in  1846.  In  1848,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  government  to  execute  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  This  was  the  first  large  statue  cast  in 
metal  in  the  United  States.  Mills  was  obliged  to  learn 
casting,  since  there  was  then  no  foundry  in  the  country 
adequate  to  the  work,  and  when  the  statue  was  at  last 
completed  it  was  at  a  loss  to  himself  of  $7,000.  This  was 
later  repaid  to  him  by  congress  in  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000  for  a  replica  at  New  Orleans.  His  colossal  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  Washington,  depicting  the  general  at  the 
battle  of  Princeton,  was  unveiled  at  Washington  1860, 
Feb.  22.  He  also  cast  from  designs  by  Thomas  Crawford 
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the  statue  of  Freedom ,  which  wras  placed  surmounting  the 
dome  of  the  capitol  in  1863,  and  took  a  life-mask  of 
President  Lincoln  shortly  before  the  latter’s  death. 

MILLS,  Darius  Ogden:  American  banker  and  capi¬ 
talist:  b.  North  Salem,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  1825, 
Sep.  25.  He  was  educated  in  the  North  Salem  Academy 
and  the  Mount  Pleasant  Academy,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  later 
becoming  cashier  of  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Erie  County, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  1849,  he  w^ent  to  California,  where  he 
founded  the  banking  house  of  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.;  from 
1864-7  was  president  of  the  Bank  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  institution  again 
taking  charge  of  it  until  1878.  Since  1880  he  has  been 
largely  interested  in  New  York  real  estate;  is  also  promi¬ 
nent  in  philanthropic  enterprises,  the  Mills  hotels  being 
the  most  noted  examples  of  his  generosity. 

MILLS,  David:  Canadian  jurist:  b.  Oxford,  Ontario, 
1831,  Mar.  18.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  entered  early  upon  a  public  life.  He 
served  in  the  Dominion  house  of  commons  1867-96  and 
was  editor  of  the  Canada  Daily  Advertiser,  London,  Ont., 
1882-7.  In  1876-8,  he  was  minister  of  the  interior  and 
was  minister  of  justice  1897-1901,  since  when  he  has 
been  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Canada.  He  has 
contributed  to  the  magazines  many  articles  on  public 
questions  and  has  published  The  English  in  Africa 
(1900). 

MILLS,  Job  Smith:  American  United  Brethren  bishop: 
b.  near  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  1848,  Feb.  28.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and  studied 
for  the  ministry.  In  1874-80,  1885-7,  he  was  pastor  of 
Otterbein  University,,  Watertown,  Ohio,  and  in  1887-93 
was  professor  in  various  branches  and  then  president  of 
Western  College,  Toledo.  He  was  made  bishop  in  1893 
and  has  since  visited  the  principal  universities  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  has  written:  Mission  Work  in  West  Africa 
(1898);  Holiness  (1902);  etc. 

MILLS,  Lawrence  Heyworth:  American  philologist: 
b.  New  York,  1837.  He  was  graduated  at  New  York 
University  in  1857,  and  at  Fairfax  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary,  Va.;  and  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry  in 
1861.  He  was  stationed  in  Brooklyn  for  six  years;  re¬ 
tired  from  the  ministry  in  1867;  studied  Gnosticism  and 
the  Avesta  in  Europe  1872-87 ;  and  in  the  last  named 
year,  having  established  his  reputation  as  an  authority 
on  the  Zend-Avesta,  wrent  on  Max  Muller’s  invitation  to 
Oxford,  where  he  became  professor  of  Zend  philology  in 
1898.  He  contributed  largely  to  Oriental  journals  various 
papers  on  the  Gathas  and  early  Zoroastrianism;  trans¬ 
lated  Zend-Avesta  (Part  III.  in  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  1887);  and  wrote:  Study  of  the  Five  Z arathustrian 
. Gathas  (1894);  Gathas  of  Zarathustra  in  Metre  and 
Rhythm  (1900);  Dictionary  of  the  Gathic  Language  of 
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the  Zend-Avesta  (1902);  and  Zoroaster,  Philo,  and  Israel 
(1903). 

MILLS,  Robert:  American  architect  and  engineer:  o. 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  1781;  d.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1855,  Mar. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  architect  Benjamin  Latrobe,  and 
besides  designing  important  structures  in  Philadelphia, 
including  the  single-arch  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill, 
erected  custom-houses  and  marine  hospitals  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment  in  Baltimore.  In  1837,  he  was  appointed  architect 
of  the  general  government  at  Washington,  where  he  built 
the  Treasury,  General  Post-Office,  and  Patent  Office,  and 
designed  the  Washington  Monument.  He  published:  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  South  Carolina  (1826);  American  Pharos,  or 
Lighthouse  Guide  (1832);  etc. 

MILLS,  Roger  Quarles:  American  lawyer  and  poli¬ 
tician:  b.  Todd  county,  Ky.,  1832,  Mar.  30.  He  moved  to 
Texas  in  1849,  and  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  20,  the  Texan  legislature  removing  the  disability  of 
minority;  and  began  practice  at  Corsicana.  In  1859,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Texas  legislature.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  joined  the  Confederate  service,  and 
fought  throughout  the  war.  In  1872,  he  was  elected  to 
congress  as  a  democrat,  serving  till  1892;  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  house  committee  on  ways  and  means,  and 
drafted  the  Mills  tariff  bill,  which,  however,  failed  to 
become  a  law.  In  1892,  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term,  and  in  1893  was  re-elected  for  the 
full  term  of  six  years. 

MILLS,  Samuel  John:  American  Congregational 
clergyman:  b.  Torringford,  Conn.,  1783,  Apr.  21;  d.  at 
sea,  1818,  June  16.  He  was  graduated  from  Williams 
College  in  1809,  where  he  had  as  an  undergraduate 
organized  the  first  society  of  foreign  missionaries  in 
America,  and  he  afterward  studied  at  Yale  and  at  An¬ 
dover  Seminary.  In  1810,  he  founded  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1812  and  at  once  went  on  a  mission¬ 
ary  tour  through  the  southern  states,  and  made  a  second 
tour  in  1814,  succeeding  in  organizing  various  religious 
societies.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1815  and 
in  1817  was  sent  to  Africa  to  select  a  site  for  a  colony. 
He  died  on  the  way  home. 

MILLS,  Walter  Thomas,  a.b.,  a.m.:  American  Social¬ 
ist  lecturer:  b.  Duane,  N.  Y.,  1856,  May  11.  He  was 
graduated  from  Wooster  University  in  1885.  He  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  New  Voice  (1885-7);  and  editor  of 
the  Statesman  Magazine,  Chicago  (1887-90).  He  was  the 
first  delegate  sent  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  the  British  Trades  Congress  in  1892;  and  was  general 
chairman  on  Labor  Congresses  for  the  World’s  Fair  at 
Chicago.  In  1893-1900,  he  was  engaged  in  trying  to 
establish  a  self-supporting  farm  scheme;  in  1900,  he 
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allied  himself  with  the  Socialist  party,  and  established 
the  International  School  of  Social  Economy,  of  which  he 
has  been  principal.  This  school  has  4,000  correspondence 
students,  and  held  four  sessions  of  special  training  school 
courses.  He  has  written  Science  of  Politics  (1887);  So¬ 
cial  Economy  (1903);  The  Struggle  for  Existence 
(1904);  etc. 

MILLS  BILL.  See  Tariff. 

MILLS  COLLEGE:  at  Mills  College  (P.  O.)  in  Ala¬ 
meda  county,  Cal.,  wras  founded  in  1871  as  Mills  Seminary 
for  Young  Women.  It  was  chartered  as  a  college  in  1885. 
It  has  preparatory  and  business  departments  and  a  col¬ 
lege  department,  the  courses  of  which  lead  to  the  degrees 
of  a.b.  and  b.l.  In  1907,  there  were  connected  with  the 
college  35  instructors  and  208  students.  The  property 
was  valued  at  $410,000,  and  the  endowment  was  $150,000. 

MILLS  HOTELS:  the  philanthropic  enterprise  of  D. 
O.  Mills  (q.v.)  inaugurated  in  1897.  These  are  two  hotels 
situated  in  the  tenement  districts  of  New  York  city  and 
built  and  operated  for  the  purpose  of  housing  and  feeding 
the  unemployed  or  small-salaried  man.  The  Bleecker 
Street  Hotel  has  1,554  rooms,  and  the  Rivington  Street 
Hotel  600,  about  100  of  which  rent  for  30  cents  per 
night  and  the  balance  for  20  cents.  These  bedrooms  are 
all  separate,  about  7|x6  feet  in  size,  and  containing  a 
single  iron  bedstead,  one  chair  and  a  closet.  There  are 
large  reading,  writing  and  smoking  rooms,  a  well  stocked 
library,  free  shower  baths,  custom  laundry,  news-stand, 
etc.,  conducted  as  in  other  first-class  hotels.  The  restau¬ 
rant  is  conducted  so  as  to  give  good  food,  nutritious, 
well  cooked,  and  at  a  price  remarkable  for  cheapness. 
The  average  cost  of  living  in  the  hotels  has  been  from 
$3.50  to  $4  per  week,  making  them  a  haven  for  respectable 
poor  men. 

MILLSPAUGH,  milz'pd,  Charles  Frederic:  American 
botanist:  b.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1854,  June  20.  He  studied  a 
year  at  Cornell;  was  graduated  at  the  New  York  Homoeo¬ 
pathic  Medical  College  in  1881;  practised  medicine  for  10 
years;  and  became  botanist  of  West  Virginia  University 
in  1891,  professor  of  medical  botany  in  the  Chicago 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College  in  1897,  having  been 
curator  of  the  department  of  botany  in  the  Field  Co¬ 
lumbian  Museum  since  1894.  He  traveled  in  Mexico,  in 
Brazil,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  the  author  of 
American  Medical  Plants  (1887);  Flora  of  St.  Croix, 
D.  W.  I .  (1902);  Planted  Yucatance  (1903);  etc. 

MILLSPAUGH,  Frank  Rosebrook,  d.d.:  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Nichols,  N.  Y.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Shattuck  School,  Faribault,  Minn., 
in  1870,  and  from  the  Seabury  Divinity  School  there  in 
1873.  He  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry  in  the  year  last 
named,  served  as  missionary  in  Minnesota  1873-6,  was 
subsequently  dean  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Cathedral,  rector 
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of  St.  Paul’s,  Minneapolis,  ancl  dean  of  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Cathedral.  In  1895,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Kansas. 

MILL  SPRINGS:  K y.,  village  in  Wayne  county;  on 
the  Cumberland  river;  about  90  miles  south  of  Frankfort. 
It  has  steamer  connections  with  places  on  the  Cumberland 
and  Ohio  rivers.  A  battle  was  fought  here  1862,  Jan.  19, 
between  a  Federal  force  of  4,000  men,  under  Gen.  George 
H.  Thomas,  and  a  Confederate  force,  about  the  same 
number,  under  Gen.  George  B.  Crittenden.  The  Federals 
were  successful.  The  names  ‘Battle  of  Fishing  Creek/ 
‘Battle  of  Logan’s  Cross  Roads/  and  ‘Battle  of  Mill 
Springs’  are  given  to  this  engagement.  A  national  ceme¬ 
tery  located  here  contains  718  graves  of  soldiers;  366  are 
of  unknown  dead. 

MILL  SPRINGS,  Battle  of:  the  opening  of  the  Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee  campaign  of  1862.  At  the  close  of  1861 
the  Confederate  line  extended  from  Columbus,  Ky.,  on 
the  Mississippi,  through  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee, 
Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland,  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  and 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  to  Mill  Springs  on  the  Cumberland. 
Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  was  in  chief  command.  Gen.  D.  C. 
Buell  was  the  opposing  Union  commander.  Gen.  F.  K. 
Zollieoffer  established  the  Confederate  right  at  Mill 
Springs  early  in  December.  Gen.  Geo.  B.  Crittenden  took 
general  command  there  at  the  middle  of  the  month,  with 
the  brigades  of  Zollieoffer  and  W.  H.  Carroll  under  him. 
Gen.  Leonidas  Polk  held  the  Confederate  left  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Gen.  J.  B.  Floyd  reached  Fort  Donelson  February 
13  and  had  under  him  Gens.  Pillow,  Buckner,  and  Bushrod 
Johnson.  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  was  at  Bowling  Green,  the 
centre.  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas  was  on  the  Union  left,  with 
Gen.  Schoepf  immediately  opposed  to  Zollieoffer,  while 
Gen.  Buell,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  w^as  in  close 
communication  with  the  Union  centre,  which  threatened 
Bowling  Green  and  Nashville. 

Gen.  Zollieoffer  having  crossed  from  Mill  Springs  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  Cumberland  and  intrenched  his 
position,  from  which  he  threatened  central  Kentucky, 
Gen.  Thomas  was  sent  against  his  forces,  now  commanded 
by  Gen.  Crittenden,  from  the  direction  of  Lebanon.  On 
January  18,  Gen.  Thomas  reached  Logan’s  Cross  Roads 
about  10  miles  from  Crittenden’s  intrenchments.  The 
latter  officer,  with  the  purpose  of  attacking  before 
Thomas  could  concentrate  his  forces,  marched  at  mid¬ 
night  of  the  18th  with  Zollicoffer’s  and  Carroll’s  brigades 
consisting  of  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  six  guns,  and 
four  battalions  of  cavalry,  and  attacked  Gen.  Thomas 
soon  after  daylight  of  January  19. 

The  Union  troops,  consisting  of  six  infantry  regiments 
one  battery,  and  a  portion  of  a  cavalry  regiment  were 
brought  rapidly  into  action,  both  sides  fighting  with 
spirit.  Finally,  when  three  fresh  Union  regiments  fell 
on  the  Confederate  right,  and  the  2d  Minnesota  was 
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pouring  a  galling  fire  upon  the  centre,  the  9th  Ohio  (Gef= 
man  Turners)  made  a  brilliant  bayonet  charge  completely 
turning  the  Confederate  left,  resulting  in  the  Confederate 
lines  breaking  and  retiring  in  confusion.  At  this  point 
Gen.  Schoepf's  brigade  from  Somerset  reached  the  field, 
and  the  whole  force  continued  in  pursuit,  reaching  the 
Confederate  intrenchments  during  the  night,  and  forming 
to  assault  them  at  daylight.  During  the  night  the  Con 
federates  succeeded  in  crossing  their  men,  leaving  artil¬ 
lery,  cavalry,  horses,  mules,  wagons,  camp  equipage  and 
private  baggage.  The  Confederate  right  wing  was  effect¬ 
ually  broken  and  largely  dispersed. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Confederate  right  was  followed 
February  6  by  the  capture  by  Admiral  Foote,  acting  in 
co-operation  with  Gen.  Grant,  of  Fort  Henry  on  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  February  16  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson, 
with  its  artillery  and  garrison  of  about  15,000,  by  Gen. 
Grant. 

On  February  8,  Gen.  Johnston  notified  the  secretary 
of  war  that  the  loss  of  Fort  Henry  and  the  movement 
against  Fort  Donelson  made  the  Bowling  Green  line  un¬ 
tenable,  and  that  he  had  directed  Gen.  Hardee  at  Bowling 
Green  to  prepare  to  fall  back  on  Nashville.  The  evacua¬ 
tion  was  completed  February  14,  and  by  the  17th  Gen. 
Hardee  had  crossed  the  Cumberland  at  Nashville  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  toward  Murfreesboro.  Ten  days  later,  all  army 
supplies  having  been  sent  to  Chattanooga,  which  place 
was  held  by  troops  sent  by  Gen.  Bragg  from  Mobile, 
Johnston’s  army  marched  for  the  line  of  the  Memphis  & 
Charleston  railroad  at  Decatur,  this  line  having  been 
decided  upon  as  the  next  for  defense. 

By  the  last  of  March,  Johnston’s  column  had  taken 
position  at  Corinth,  Bragg’s  forces  had  reached  him  from 
Mobile,  and  a  portion  of  Polk’s  from  Columbus. 

Meantime  (February  15)  Bowling  Green  was  occupied 
by  Union  forces  under  O.  M.  Mitchel.  Pressing  on,  he 
reached  Edgefield  opposite  Nashville  on  the  14th.  Nel¬ 
son’s  division  arrived  by  transports  the  next  day,  and 
soon  after  the  first  of  March  Buell’s  entire  column,  com¬ 
ing  partly  by  land  and  in  part  by  river,  was  concentrated 
at  Nashville. 

The  Union  movement  to  Pittsburg  Landing  began  March 
10  by  the  despatch  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman’s  division 
from  Paducah  up  the  Tennessee.  It  proceeded,  under 
orders  of  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith,  to  the  vicinity  of  Eastport; 
but  finding  all  streams  inland  at  flood  the  expedition 
dropped  back  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  where  it  found  Hurl- 
but’s  division.  The  latter  took  post  1^  miles  back  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  and  Sherman’s  the  next  day  about  three  miles 
back,  at  Shiloh  Church.  These  were  followed  within  a  few 
days  by  the  divisions  of  Prentiss,  McClernand  and  W.  H. 
II.  Wallace,  each  selecting  its  own  camp  without  special 
reference  to  a  general  line,  the  movement  being  regarded 
■4.S  a  concentration  preparatory  to  an  advance  on  Corinth. 
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Gen.  Lew  Wallace’s  division  was  halted  at  Crump’s  Land¬ 
ing,  five  miles  below  Pittsburg.  Gen.  Grant  arrived  and 
assumed  command  March  17,  establishing  his  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Savannah  nine  miles  below,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Tennessee. 

Gen.  Buell’s  advance  left  Nashville  March  15  to  join 
Gen.  Grant  at  Savannah.  After  marching  130  miles  in 
nine  days  he  was  stopped  by  high  water  in  Duck  river, 
necessitating  bridging,  and  then  marched  the  remaining 
90  miles  in  six  days.  Gen.  Grant  had  advised  him  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  hurry,  as  he  would  not  be  ready  to 
cross  his  command  over  the  river  till  April  8.  However, 
Buell  pushed  on  and  fortunately  reached  Savannah  with 
the  head  of  his  column  the  night  of  the  5th.  Gen.  John¬ 
ston,  with  the  design  of  attacking  Grant  before  Buell 
could  join  him,  had  marched  from  Corinth  April  3d,  with 
the  expectation  of  attacking  on  the  5th,  but  heavy  rains 
delayed  his  columns,  and  his  unexpected  attack  was  deliv¬ 
ered  soon  after  daylight  of  April  6,  thus  opening  the 
battle  of  Shiloh  or  Pittsburg  Landing.  See  Shiloh, 
Battle  of. 

MILL'STONE:  one  of  the  two  cylindrical  stones  used 
to  grind  grain  into  flour  (q.v.).  The  best  foreign  stones 
are  the  German  basaltic  lava  quarried  near  Cologne,  and 
the  French  burstone;  both  are  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  small  pieces  from  which  the  cylindrical  stone 
is  built  up.  The  native  stone  is  commonly  used  in  the 
single  piece;  a  sandstone  found  in  Ulster  county,  N.  Y., 
and  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  and  a  burstone  much  like 
the  French,  are  the  best  materials,  being  hard  and  tough 
and  having  a  cellular  structure,  which  in  the  burstone  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  fossil  casts.  The  lower  stone  is 
usually  fixed;  the  upper  stone  is  the  ‘runner.’  Each  stone 
is  deeply  scored  with  furrows,  which  lead  the  milled  grist 
away  from  the  centre;  the  intervals  are  styled  ‘land’; 
and  the  hole  in  the  centre  is  called  the  ‘eye.’  A  depres¬ 
sion  about  the  eye  is  the  ‘bosom.’  The  scheme  for  scoring 
the  stone  varies  greatly.  The  roller  process  has  relegated 
the  millstone  to  the  minor  grist  mills. 

MILL'VALE:  Pa.,  borough,  in  Allegheny  county;  on 
the  Allegheny  river,  and  on  the  Pittsburg  &  W.,  the 
Buffalo,  R.  &  P.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads;  oppo¬ 
site  Pittsburg.  It  is  really  an  industrial  suburb  of  Pitts¬ 
burg;  it3  chief  manufactures  are  lumber,  iron  products, 
saws,  dressed  stone,  and  steel  products.  The  government 
is  administered  by  a  burgess,  who  holds  office  three  years, 
and  a  council.  The  borough  owns  and  operates  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  plant  and  the  water  works.  Pop.  (1910)  7,861. 

MILLVILLE,  mtt'vil:  city,  Cumberland  county,  N.  J., 
on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Maurice  river,  at  the  head  of  navi¬ 
gation.  It  is  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  41  m.  s.  and 
e.  of  Philadelphia,  six  m.  s.  of  Vineland.  It  has  several 
churches,  good  schools,  two  newspapers,  a  national  bank, 
and  several  hotels.  Its  extensive  manufactures  include 
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cotton,  lumber,  hollow  glassware  and  window-glass,  iron 
pipes  for  water  and  gas,  and  turbine  water-wheels.  It 
has  a  large  trade  with  the  agricultural  communities  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  many  of  its  manufactures 
are  sent  to  distant  points.  Pop.  (1910)  12,451. 

MILMAN,  mil'man,  Henry  Hart,  d.d.:  English  poet 
and  ecclesiastical  historian:  1791,  Feb.  10 — 1868,  Sep. 
24;  b.  London;  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Milman, 
physician  to  George  III.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
afterward  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degree  m.a.,  and  obtained  the  Newdegate  prize  1812. 
He  published  Fazio:  A  Tragedy  (successfully  brought 
upon  the  stage  at  Covent  Garden)  1815;  took  priest’s  or¬ 
ders  1817;  and  soon  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Beading.  In  the  following  year  appeared  his  Samor, 
Lord  of  the  Bright  City:  An  Heroic  Poem,  followed  1820 
by  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  beautiful  dramatic  poem, 
with  some  fine  sacred  lyrics  interspersed.  In  1821  Mil- 
man  was  chosen  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  pub¬ 
lished  three  other  poems  in  the  same  year—  The  Martyr 
of  Antioch,  Belshazzar,  and  Anne  Boleyn.  His  Sermons 
at  the  Bampton  Lecture  appeared  1827,  and  History  of 
the  Jews  (3  vols.)  1829.  The  last  of  these  works  did  not 
bear  the  author’s  name;  it  was  so  broadly  liberal  that 
ecclesiastics  of  the  stricter  sort  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
offended.  Its  weak  point  was  a  want  of  adequate  learn¬ 
ing,  especially  in  biblical  criticism.  A  new  ed.,  greatly 
improved,  and  more  critical,  yet  still  far  from  accurate 
or  solid,  with  an  interesting  preface,  was  published  1863. 
In  1840  appeared  a  collected  ed.  of  his  Poetical  Works; 
also,  History  of  Christianity  frorh  the  Birth  of  Christ  to 
the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire  (3 
vols.).  In  1849  he  was  made  dean  of  St.  Paul’s;  and  1854 
published  his  masterpiece,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas 
V.  (3  vols.).  It  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  liberality, 
and  chastened  eloquence;  it  shows  a  broad  grasp  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  its  religious  workings,  besides  a  philo¬ 
sophic  and  poetical  sympathy  with  the  different  men 
and  opinions  which  it  reviews.  Milman  edited  Gibbon 
and  Horace,  and  contributed  extensively  to  the  Quarterly 
Review.  His  delightful  Annals  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
were  published  1868,  and  a  complete  ed.  of  his  Historical 
Works  (15  vols.)  1867-8. 

MILMORE,  miVmor,  Martin:  1844,  Sep.  14 — 1883, 
July  21;  b.  Sligo,  Ireland:  sculptor.  He  came  to  Boston 
1851,  learned  wood-carving  from  a  brother,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  1860  from  the  Latin  School.  For  some  years  he 
was  pupil  of  Thomas  Ball.  He  then  opened  a  studio  in 
Boston,  but  soon  went  to  Rome  to  complete  his  art 
studies.  He  produced  busts  of  Sumner,  Longfellow,  Em¬ 
erson,  and  other  eminent  men.  In  1863  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  execute  a  soldiers’  and  sailors’  monument  to  be 
placed  on  Boston  Common,  The  soldiers’  monument  in 
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Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Roxbury,  is  from  his  design,  as  are 
also  similar  monuments  in  various  cities.  Among  his 
noted  works  are  the  granite  figures  of  Ceres,  Flora,  and 
Pomona,  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston;  the  Weeping 
Lion  at  Waterville,  Me.;  and  the  statue  of  America  at 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  A  bust  of  Webster  for  the  state-house 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  was  his  last  work.  He  died  at  Boston 
Highlands. 

MILN,  Louise  Jordan:  English  journalist  and  au¬ 
thor;  b.  1864,  March  5.  After  extensive  travel  she  con¬ 
tributed  to  various  London  journals,  such  as  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Times,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  British  Realm.  Among  her  publications  are: 
When  We  Were  Strolling  Players  in  the  East  (1894); 
Quaint  Korea  (1895);  An  Actor’s  Wooing  (1896);  Little 
Folk  of  Many  Lands  (1899);  etc. 

MILNE,  John:  English  geologist:  b.  Liverpool,  1850. 
After  study  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  London,  he 
traveled  in  Iceland,  mined  in  Newfoundland  (1873-4), 
and  in  1875  became  professor  of  mining  and  geology  un¬ 
der  the  Japanese  government.  He  is  a  recognized  author¬ 
ity  on  seismology,  published  a  volume  on  Earthquakes 
( Natural  Science  series),  and  established  the  Japanese 
Seismologieal  Society  (1886). 

MILNE-EDWARDS,  miln-ed'wardz,  F.  mel-na-dwar' , 
Henri,  m.d.:  one  of  the  foremost  of  recent  naturalists: 
1800,  Oct.  23 — 1885,  July  29;  b.  Bruges,  Belgium.  His 
father  was  an  Englishman.  Milne-Edwards  studied  medi¬ 
cine  at  Paris,  where  he  took  his  degree  m.d.  1823,  but 
applied  himself  to  nat.  history.  In  1841  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  prof,  of  nat.  history  at  the  College  Royal,  and  after¬ 
ward  to  the  Faculte  des  Sciences,  of  which  he  became 
dean,  and  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Academie  de  Medecine,  and  of  most  of  the  learned 
academies  of  Europe  and  America;  and  held  several  or¬ 
ders;  among  others,  since  1861,  that  of  commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  among  the  first  zoologists 
to  make  repeated  and  prolonged  visits  to  the  sea-coasts 
for  study  of  the  higher  and  lower  forms  alive.  He  pub¬ 
lished  numerous  original  memoirs  of  importance  in  the 
Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  a  journal  which  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  editing  for  50  years.  His  Elements  de  Zoologie 
were  issued  1834,  and  reissued  1851  as  Cours  Elementaire 
de  Zoologie.  The  latter  had  enormous  circulation  in  his 
own  and  other  countries,  was  translated  into  various  lan¬ 
guages,  and  till  lately  formed  the  basis  of  most  minor 
manuals  of  zoology  in  Europe.  His  Histoire  Naturelle 
des  Crustaces  (1834-40)  was  long  the  standard  authority 
on  the  Crustacea;  the  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Corail- 
laires  (1857-60)  was  almost  equally  noteworthy.  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Man 
and  the  Animals  (14  vols.  1857-81)  are  of  great  permanent 
value  for  the  immense  mass  of  details  and  copious  refer 
ences  to  scattered  sources  of  information.  He  had  an 
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important  sliare  in  a  splendid  quarto  of  Anatomical  and 
Zoological  Researches  on  the  Coasts  of  Sicily.  Other 
works  were  researches  on  the  nat.  history  of  the  French 
coasts  (1832-45)  and  on  the  nat.  history  of  the  mam¬ 
malia  (1871).  In  some  later  works  he  was  assisted  by 
his  distinguished  son,  Alphonse.  M.-E.  must  always  hold 
high  rank  among  the  naturalists  of  the  19tli  c.  His  ser¬ 
vices  were  valuable  especially  in  the  department  of  the 
invertebrates.  His  researches  in  the  distribution  of  the 
lower  invertebrates  led  him  to  the  theory  of  centres  of 
creation;  and  to  this  he  adhered  throughout  life,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  general  acceptance  of  the  newer  views 
of  Darwin  by  scientists. 

MILNER,  mil'ner ,  John,  D.r>.,  f.s.a.  :  1752,  Oct.  14 — 
1826,  April  19;  b.  London:  Rom.  Cath.  controversial 
writer.  He  received  his  education  at  Edgbaston  and 
Douai,  entered  the  priesthood  1777,  two  years  later  had 
charge  of  a  chapel  at  Winchester,  and  1803  was  appointed 
bp.  of  Castabala  and  vicar-apostolic  of  the  Midland  dis¬ 
trict.  His  History ,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical ,  and  Survey 
of  the  Antiquities  of  Winchester ,  opened  a  controversy 
which  was  long  continued,  during  which  he  published 
Letters  to  a  Prebendary  and  the  End  of  Religious  Contro¬ 
versy ,  which  hold  a  place  as  standard  works  in  defense 
of  the  Rom.  Cath.  faith.  While  holding  the  office  of 
bishop  he  took  part  in  political  affairs  and  strongly  op¬ 
posed  giving  the  British  government  a  veto  power  on  the 
appointment  of  bishops  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church.  He 
was  expelled,  1823,  from  the  bishopric  by  the  English 
Catholic  board,  and  three  years  later  died  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton. 

MIL'NER,  Joseph:  ecclesiastical  historian:  1744- 
1797,  Nov.  15;  b.  near  Leeds,  England.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  afterward  became  famous  as  head-master 
of  the  grammar  school  at  Hull.  He  was  also  lecturer  in 
the  principal  church  of  the  town,  and,  1797,  vicar  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church.  M.’s  principal  work  is  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ ,  4  vols.  (3  vols.  1794).  His  brother,  Dr. 
Isaac  M.,  dean  of  Carlisle,  published  a  complete  ed.  of 
his  works,  8  vols.,  1810.  The  principles  on  which  the 
History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  written  are  of  the  nar¬ 
rowest  kind;  the  scholarship,  literary  style,  and  critical 
insight  are  alike  poor. 

MILNES,  Richard  Monckton:  see  Houohton,  Lord. 

MI'LO :  Greek  island  in  the  Cyclades  group :  see  Melos. 

MILO,  mi'lo ,  of  Crotona,  in  Magna  Griecia  (q.v.): 
athlete  famous  throughout  the  ancient  world  for  his  great 
strength:  lived,  according  to  Herodotus,  about  the  end 
of  n.c.  6th  c.  Among  other  displays  of  strength,  he  is 
said  to  have  carried  a  live  ox  upon  his  shoulders  through 
the  stadium  of  Olympia,  and  afterward  to  have  eaten  the 
whole  of  it  in  one  day;  and  on  another  (reversing  the  story 
of  the  Hebrew  Samson),  to  have  upheld  the  pillars  of 
a  house  in  which  Pythagoras  and  his  scholars  were  as¬ 
sembled,  so  as  to  give  them  lime  to  make  their  escape 
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when  the  house  was  falling.  He  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
life  through  too  great  confidence  in  his  own  strength, 
when  he  was  growing  old,  in  attempting  to  rend  asunder 
a  tree,  which  some  wood- choppers  had  left  partially  split, 
with  a  wedge:  the  wedge  dropped  out,  and  the  tree 
closed  upon  his  hands,  holding  him  fast  until  he  was 
devoured  by  wolves.  This  tradition  has  been  used  to 
point  a  moral. 

MILREI,  n.,  or  Milrea,  n.,  or  Milree^  n.  mil' re 
[Port,  mil  reis ,  one  thousand  reis] :  a  Portuguese  silver 
coin  and  money  of  account,  value  4s.  8 \d.  to  4s.  lOd. 
(abt.  $1.14^  to  $1.17-2-);  used  also  in  Brazil,  where  value, 
however,  is  from  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  only  (abt.  48 f  cents  to  54f 
cents).  The  coin  is  commonly  known  in  Portugal  as  the 
coroa ,  or  ‘  crown,’  and  is  (since  1835,  Apr.  24)  the  unit 
of  the  money-system  in  that  country.  The  lialf-coroa,  or 
half-milrei,  of  500  reis,  also  is  used  in  both  Portugal  and 
Brazil.  The  name  ‘  milrei  ’  was  used  in  Portuguese  ac* 
counts  long  before  any  coin  representing  its  value  existed. 

MILT,  n.  milt  [Icel.  milti;  Dan.  milt;  It.  milza ,  the 
spleen:  Pol.  mleko ,  milk;  melcz ,  milt  of  fish:  connected 
with  Eng.  milk]:  the  soft  whitish  substance  found  in 
male  fish,  as  the  roe  is  found  in  female  fish;  the  spleen: 
Y.  to  impregnate  eggs  or  spawn,  as  a  fish.  MiltTng, 
imp.  Milt'ed,  pp.  Mllt'er,  n.  -er,  a  male  fish. 

MILTIADES,  mil-ti'  a-dez:  celebrated  Athenian  gen* 
eral :  b.c.  5th  c. :  *  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese,’  yet,  as  Byron 
sings,  ‘freedom’s  best  and  bravest  friend.’  Forced  by 
Darius  to  flee  from  his  dominions,  he  took  refuge  at 
Athens,  and  on  the  second  Persian  invasion  of  Greece, 
his  military  talents  being  of  a  high  order,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  ten  generals.  He  distinguished  himself  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  great  victory  which  he  gained  at  Mara¬ 
thon  (q.v.),  with  a  small  body  of  Athenians  and  1,000 
Platseans  (b.c.  490,  Sep.  29),  over  the  Persian  host,  under 
Datis  and  Artapliernes.  By  this  victory,  the  Greeks  were 
emboldened  for  the  heroic  struggle  which  they  made  in 
defense  of  their  country  and  their  liberty.  M.,  being  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  command  of  an  armament  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  retaliating  on  the  Persians,  made  an  attack  on 
the  island  of  Paros,  to  gratify  a  private  enmity;  but  fail¬ 
ing  in  the  attempt,  he  was,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  as  indemnification  for  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition.  Being  unable  to  do  this,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  of  a  wound  re¬ 
ceived  at  Paros.  The  fine  was  exacted  after  his  death, 
from  his  son,  Cimon  (q.v.). 

MILTON,  mil'ton :  town,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Neponset  river,  9  m.  s.  of  Boston,  with  which  it  has  both 
steam  and  street  railroad  connections.  It  lias  extensive 
market-gardens,  and  manufactories  of  rubber  goods, 
leather,  paper,  and  chocolate.  Quarries  of  a  very  fine 
granite  are  worked  in  summer.  There  are  many  beauti¬ 
ful  drives,  and  the  roads  are  excellent.  Within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  M.  nre  F'e  Blue  Hills,  from  winch  the  state  of  Mass, 
received  its  Indian  name.  Pop.  (1910)  7,924. 
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MIL'TON,  John:  English  poet:  1608,  Dec.  9 — 1674, 
Nov.  8;  b.  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  London;  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Bom.  Cath.  family,  though  his  father,  becoming  a 
Protestant,  had  been  disinherited.  Milton’s  father  fol¬ 
lowed  the  occupation  of  a  scrivener,  by  which  legal  busi¬ 
ness,  according  to  Aubrey,  ‘he  got  a  plentiful  estate,’  and 
wras  a  man  of  great  musical  accomplishment,  being  com¬ 
poser,  among  other  things,  of  the  two  well-known  psalm- 
tunes  Norwich  and  York.  From  him  his  son  derived  his 
matchless  ear  for  melody,  and  that  strict  integrity  of 
character  for  which  he  is  as  famous  as  for  his  verse. 

Milton  was  carefully  nurtured  and  educated.  He  was 
placed  first  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor  named 
Young,  a  Scotchman  by  birth  and  education;  and  at  the 
age  of  12  was  sent  to  St.  Paul’s  School,  London,  and 
afterward  to  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  According  to 
the  University  Register,  he  was  admitted  1624-5,  Feb.  12. 
At  first  he  was  unpopular  in  the  university,  and  was  nick¬ 
named  ‘the  Lady  of  Christ’s  College,’  partly  from  the 
gracefulness  of  his  person,  and  partly  from  his  fastidious 
severity  of  morals — a  sort  of  haughty  Puritanism.  Be¬ 
fore  his  graduation,  however,  he  won  general  deference 
and  regard,  and  a  very  high  repute  for  scholarship  and 
genius.  He  took  his  degree  m.a.;  and  having  relinquished 
the  idea  of  following  divinity  because  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  subscribe  to  Laud’s  high  prelacy  then  in 
vogue,  he  left  Cambridge  1632,  and  went  to  live  at  his 
father’s  house  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire.  There,  in 
serenity  of  mind,  he  lived  five  years,  reading  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  and  composing  Comus,  Lycidas,  Ar¬ 
cades,  L’ Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso.  On  the  death  of  his 
mother,  1637,  he  went  abroad,  visiting  the  chief  Italian 
cities,  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  Grotius  and  Gal¬ 
ileo.  While  travelling,  being  made  aware  that  clouds 
were  gathering  in  the  political  atmosphere  at  home,  he 
returned  in  1639,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  tuition 
of  his  nephews — on  which  portion  of  Milton’s  life,  Dr. 
Johnson  could  not  avoid  looking  with  ‘some  degree  of 
merriment.’  In  1641,  he  engaged  in  the  controversies  of 
the  times,  and  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  following 
year,  he  issued  the  treatises  Of  Beformation,  the  most 
powerful  polemic  pamphlet  of  the  time  against  the 
prelatical  episcopacy  which  had  been  retained  when  the 
English  church  had  been  reformed;  The  Beason  of  Church 
Government  urged  against  Prelacy;  Prelatical  Episco¬ 
pacy ;  and  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus.  In  1643,  he 
married  rather  suddenly  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard 
Powell,  an  Oxfordshire  royalist,  but  the  union  did  not  at 
first  prove  happy.  His  wife,  only  17  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  ‘dance  with  the  king’s  officers 
at  home,’  found  her  husband’s  society  too  austere  and 
philosophic  for  her  gay  tastes.  After  the  severe  honey¬ 
moon  was  over,  she  obtained  permission  to  visit  her  rela¬ 
tives  till  Michaelmas;  but  when  Michaelmas  came,  she 
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refused  to  return,  and  from  her  royalist  family  came  the 
intimation  that  he  need  never  expect  her  return.  Stern 
and  proud,  Milton  repudiated  her  at  once;  and  the  matri¬ 
monial  disagreement  made  the  world  the  richer  by  four 
Treatises  on  Divorce.  A  reconciliation,  however,  took 
place,  which,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  was  both  genu¬ 
ine  and  permanent.  Mary  Powell  died  1652-3,  leaving 
her  husband  three  daughters,  Ann,  Mary,  and  Deborah, 
of  whose  undutifulness  and  ingratitude  we  have  latterly 
many  complaints.  In  1644  he  produced  his  Tractate  on 
Education;  and,  as  a  sort  of  remonstrance  to  the  Long 
Parliament  against  their  restriction  of  the  liberty  of 
printing,  his  famous  Areopagitica — a  flame  of  eloquence 
which  still  gives  heat.  The  pressure  of  events  had  led 
Cromwell  to  fear  the  intolerance  of  the  majority  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  who  were  bent  on  establishing  the 
Church  of  England  as  Presbyterian  and  suppressing  the 
various  kinds  of  Independents  or  Congregationalists  as 
sectaries  and  schismatics.  Cromwell,  as  a  believer  in  con¬ 
gregational  independency,  did  not  oppose  a  Presbyterian 
establishment,  but  insisted  that  such  establishment  should 
not  be  without  guaranties  of  liberty  of  conscience  and 
universal  toleration,  at  least  to  all  Protestants.  The 
army,  now  victorious  under  Cromwell,  was  full  of  inde¬ 
pendent  sectaries  who  echoed  this  demand  for  liberty. 
Milton’s  whole  nature  was  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  he 
plunged  eagerly  into  the  contest  in  its  behalf.  His  the- 
ology,  though  deeply  evangelical,  was  far  from  strictly 
Calvinistic,  and  he  was  in  advance  of  his  times  in  his 
cordial  trust  in  the  safety  of  liberty  whether  in  church 
or  state.  In  his  tolerant  views  of  church-order,  he  agreed 
with  Cromwell,  whom  he  greatly  revered,  calling  him, 
‘Our  Chief  of  Men.’  After  the  execution  of  King  Charles, 
he  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to  the  council  of  state, 
with  a  salary  of  £290,  equal  now  to  about  $5,000.  In  his 
new  position,  his  pen  was  as  terrible  as  Cromwell’s  sword. 
In  Eikonoklastes,  he  made  a  savage  but  effective  reply  to 
the  famous  Eikon  Basilike;  and  in  his  Pro  Populo  An- 
glicano  Defensio  he  assailed  his  opponent,  Claude  de 
Saumaire,  better  known  as  Salmasius,  and  reputed  the 
greatest  scholar  in  Europe,  with  such  a  storm  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  abuse  as  to  hasten  the  death  of  the  latter, 
who  died  at  Spa  1653.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  1656,  Nov.  12,  died  1658,  Feb. 

Unceasing  study  had  affected  his  eyesight,  and  about 
1654,  Milton  became  totally  blind.  After  the  Restoration, 
he  retired  from  affairs;  he  wras  obnoxious  to  the  reigning 
power,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  once  in  custody  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms.  On  the  publication  of  the  Act  of  Ob¬ 
livion,  he  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshull,  and 
shortly  afterward  removed  to  a  house  in  Artillery  Walk, 
where  he  was  busy  with  Paradise  Lost.  This  great  poem 
was  planned  originally  as  a  mystery;  then  some  idea  of 
treating  it  as  a  drama  haunted  the  author’s  mind;  finally, 
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however,  he  resolved  to  write  an  epic  poem  on  the  Fall 
of  Man.  The  poem  was  published  1667.  He  received 
five  pounds  from  his  publisher,  and  a  promise  of  other 
l.  ve  pounds  when  1,300  copies  should  have  been  sold.  In 
1670,  he  published  his  History  of  England.  Next  year, 
he  printed  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes. 
He  died,  leaving  property  to  the  value  of  £1,500,  and  was 
buried  next  his  father,  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles,  Crip* 
plegate. 

M.  was,  above  all  English  poets,  stately  and  grand. 
He  arrived  early  at  the  knowledge  of  his  powers,  and 
did  not  scruple,  in  one  of  his  prose  tracts,  to  inform 
his  readers  that  he  purposed  to  write  a  poem  which 
would  be  considered  one  of  the  glories  of  his  country. 
Drawn  away  for  a  time  by  the  heats  of  controversy  and 
by  official  tasks,  he  never  forgot  his  pledge,  and  re¬ 
deemed  it  at  last  in  old  age,  blindness,  and  neglect.  In 
comparison,  other  poets  are  like  sailing-ships,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  of  passion  and  circumstance;  he  re¬ 
sembled  the  ocean  steamer,  which,  by  dint  of  internal 
energy,  can  pierce  through  the  hurricane.  Never,  per¬ 
haps,  was  a  mind  more  richly  furnished.  His  careless 
‘  largess  ’  is  greater  than  the  fortunes  of  other  men. 
His  Comus  is  the  very  morning-light  of  poetry;  while 
in  his  great  epic,  Paradise  Lost,  there  is  a  massiveness 
of  thought,  a  sublimity  of  imagery,  a  pomp  of  sound — 
as  of  rolling  organs  and  the  outbursting  of  cathedral 
choirs — which  can  be  found  nowhere  else.  His  great 
passages  echo  in  the  mind  as  if  loath  to  die.  Of  all 
great  writers  he  is  perhaps  the  one  for  whom  we  are 
conscious  of  the  least  personal  affection,  and  this  arises 
from  a  certain  hauteur  and  severity  which  awes — which 
repels  some  natures;  yet  he  infects  his  reader  with  his 
own  seriousness.  See  Pattison’s  short  life  (1879)  ; 
Stern’s  M.  u.  seine  Zeit  (1878)  ;  and  Masson’s  Life  and 
Times  of  M.,  6  vols.  (1858-80). 

MILTON,  borough  in  Northumberland  co..  Pa.,  on 
the  Susquehanna  river  and  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and 
on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  Philadelphia  &  Erie 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.’s;  about  66  miles 
north  of  Harrisburg.  It  was  settled  in  1768  by  Marcus 
Hillings,  and  laid  out  in  1792  by  Andrew  Straub.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1816.  Milton  is  a 
manufacturing  place;  the  chief  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  are  car  works,  which  have  525  employees;  iron 
mills,  with  950  employees;  machine  shops,  175;  knitting 
and  spinning  mills,  320;  bamboo  furniture  factories,  80; 
nail  mill,  100;  and  other  manufactories  employing  about 
450  persons.  The  industries  are  all  of  home  develop¬ 
ment;  the  report  of  the  factory  inspector  shows  that 
Milton  has  the  largest  per  cent,  of  population  wage 
earners  in  the  state.  There  are  11  churches  and  good 
public  schools.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  burgess 
and  a  council  of  15  members  elected  for  three  years. 
Pop.  (1900)  6,175. 


MILTON  COLLEGE— MILWAUKEE. 

MILTON  COLLEGE,  in  Milton,  Wis.,  a  coeducational 
institution,  founded  in  1844  by  the  Seventh  Day  Ad¬ 
ventists  as  Du  Lac  Academy;  in  1848  the  name  was 
changed  to  Milton  Academy,  and  in  1867  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  college.  In  1902  there  were  reported  12 
professors  and  instructors;  141  students;  about  10,000 
volumes  in  the  library;  grounds,  buildings,  and  appa¬ 
ratus  valued  at  $36,000;  productive  funds,  $84,000; 
total  income  about  $11,500  per  year.  In  1901  the  bene¬ 
factions  were  nearly  $4,000.  The  number  of  graduates 
was  (1905)  about  300. 

MILWAUKEE,  mil-waw'ke :  city,  port  of  entry, 
county  seat  of  Milwaukee  co.,  Wis.;  on  Lake  Michigan, 
the  Milwaukee  river,  and  the  Chicago  and  North¬ 
western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Central  railways;  82  m.  e.  of  Madison,  85  m. 
n.  of  Chicago:  area  21  sq.  m. 

River  and  Harbor. — The  water  front  is  on  a  curve  of 
the  shore  inward,  which  gives  the  city  an  excellent  bay, 
6  m.  wide  from  cape  to  cape,  and  3  m.  inward  from  an 
imaginary  line  between  the  headlands.  The  Milwaukee 
river  flows  through  the  city,  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Ivinnickinnic  near  its  mouth,  and  of  the  Menomonee  a 
little  farther  up.  Both  of  these  branches  have  been 
improved  by  costly  operations;  and  the  main  stream,  by 
means  of  a  dam  at  the  head  of  deep  water,  has  been 
given  a  depth  which  permits  large  vessels  to  move  to 
the  docks  near  the  center  of  the  city.  The  U.  S.  govt, 
has  constructed  a  breakwater  in  the  bay  at  a  cost  of 
over  $1,000,000,  and  provided  a  spacious  harbor  of 
refuge  for  lake  shipping. 

Plan  of  the  City. — Immediately  n.  of  the  harbor  the 
shore  rises  80-100  ft.  above  the  lake  and  makes  a 
beautiful  residential  section,  and  on  the  w.  side  the 
elevation  is  125-175  ft.,  the  crown  being  beautified  by 
costly  dwellings  and  furnishing  an  admirable  outlook. 
For  a  goodly  stretch  along  the  lake  the  bluff  has  been 
transformed  into  a  public  park,  with  terraces  down  to 
the  beach.  -  The  three  river  water-courses  and  the 
canal  are  crossed  by  2  lift,  8  stationary,  and  21  swing¬ 
ing  bridges,  nearly,  all  of  iron.  Rapid  transit  was 
promoted  by  the  Milwaukee  Street  Railway  Co.,  which 
owned  the  entire  street  railway  system  of  the  city  and 
extensive  electric  light  and  power  plants ;  was  reor¬ 
ganized  after  being  placed  under  a  receivership;  and 
operated  over  145  m.  of  trolley  road. 

Public  Works. — Some  advanced  theories  in  municipal 
ownership  and  administration  have  found  a  footing. 
The  waterworks  property,  valued  at  $5,154,617,  is 
owned  by  the  city,  the  entire  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance  having  been  paid  out  of  its  proceeds,  and 
its  large  surplus  revenues  now  aid  in  defraying  other 
municipal  expenditures.  A  crematory  for  consuming 
garbage,  which  is  collected  by  the  health  department, 
is  also  owned  by  the  city.  A  free  emergency  hospital, 
originally  a  private  benefaction,  is  maintained  at  public 
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expense,  likewise  three  large  natatoriums  all  the  year 
through,  and  in  the  summer  free  public  bath  houses 
on  the  lake  beach  and  swimming  schools  on  the  upper 
Milwaukee  river.  In  many  of  the  public  parks,  of 
which  there  are  21,  partly  with  boulevard  connections, 
free  public  concerts  are  given  semi-weekly.  The  total 
acreage  of  these  parks  is  571.  Ten  of  them  vary  from 
20  to  150  acres  in  extent,  the  others  being  small  breath¬ 
ing  spots  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
During  six  winter  months,  free  public  evening  lectures 
for  adults  are  given  in  public  school  halls,  the  expense 
being  borne  by  the  school  fund.  The  city  owns  exposi¬ 
tion  grounds,  though  the  building  located  upon  them 
is  the  property  of  a  quasi-private  corporation.  A  city 
hall  was  completed  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000,  and 
a  library  and  museum  building  is  valued  at  $1,168,000, 
with  contents.  The  library  comprises  150,000  volumes. 
There  are  239,291  specimens  in  the  museum,  including 
a  remarkable  collection  of  5,244  different  kinds  of 
birds’  eggs  and  nests,  and  of  2,529  arms  and  military 
accoutrements  representing  all  nations  and  eras. 
Among  the  notable  public  works  is  a  flushing  tunnel 
connecting  the  Milwaukee  river  with  the  lake,  water 
being  pumped  from  the  lake  into  the  stream  in  such 
quantities  as  to  cleanse  the  channel  whenever  required 
to  prevent  offensive  conditions.  A  system  of  intercept¬ 
ing  sew’ers  paralleling  the  streams  has  been  constructed. 

Trade  and  Industries. — 'Its  harbor  facilities  have 
made  Milwaukee  a  manufacturing  city  chiefly.  All  of 
the  rivers  being  navigable,  and  the  present  channels 
supplying  a  dockage  of  23.63  miles  available  to  vessels, 
hundreds  of  manufacturing  establishments  are  located 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  streams,  with  slips  for  addi¬ 
tional  vessel  facilities.  The  Milwaukee  and  Menomonee 
rivers  are  each  provided  with  turning  basins  that  can 
be  used  by  the  largest  lake  vessels,  and  a  large  turning 
basin  in  the  Kinnickinnic  river,  a  mile  from  the  harbor 
entrance,  will  soon  be  constructed.  The  deepest  draft 
vessels  can  navigate  the  rivers  and  canals.  The  fleets 
of  six  independent  steamship  lines,  and  a  fleet  of  car- 
ferries  that  is  operated  uninterruptedly  all  the  year, 
furnish  the  water  transportation  to  Milwaukee  manu¬ 
facturers.  Iron  and  copper  ore  and  lumber  from  the 
Great  Lakes  districts,  and  coal  from  the  mines  of  the 
middle  states  are  thus  transported  cheaply.  Three 
great  railroad  systems  and  their  connections  supply 
rail  transportation  facilities.  According  to  the  U.  S. 
census  of  1900  there  were  3,342  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments,  employing  $110,363,854  capital,  and  48,328 
persons,  paying  $20,240,656  for  wages  and  $65,118,719 
for  materials;'  and  yielding  products  valued  at  $123,- 
786,449.  The  principal  articles  were,  foundry  and  ma¬ 
chine  shop  products,  $14,495,362;  malt  liquors,  $13,- 
899,390 ;  leather,  $10,267,835;  iron  and  steel.  $7,410,- 
213;  flouring  and  grist  mill  products,  $6,357,9.83; 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  $5,980,340 ;  clothing, 
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men’s  and  women’s,  $5,483,666;  carpentering,  $3,324,- 
734;  boots  and  shoes,  $2,397,350;  malt,  $2,317,870; 
agricultural  implements,  $2,296,888 ;  bread  and  other 
bakery  products,  $2,157,802;  and  enameling  and  enam¬ 
elled  goods,  $1,708,171.  From  1880  to  1890  the  total 
product  of  the  city’s  industries  increased  147  per  cent. 
During  the  following  decade  the  increase  was  88.6  per 
cent.  The  manufacturing  statistics  for  1902  are  as 
follows:  Persons  employed,  78,150;  paid  in  wages, 
$41,434,131;  capital  employed,  $153,202,051;  value  of 
products,  $230,316,562.  The  total  volume  of  wholesale 
business  amounted  to  $326,371,153.  The  sum  of  $8,- 
153,180  was  expended  in  new  buildings. 

Churches. — In  82  of  the  162  churches,  sermons  are 
preached  in  foreign  languages,  including  German, 
Polish,  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  Welsh,  Bohemian,  Russian 
and  Italian.  The  seat  of  a  Catholic  archbishopric  and 
of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  bishopric  are  located  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  The  162  churches  are  distributed  among  the 
following  faiths  and  creeds :  Adventist,  1 ;  Baptist,  9 ; 
Catholic,  31;  Christian,  1;  Christian  Science,  4;  Con¬ 
gregational,  8;  Episcopal,  12;  Evangelical,  7;  Evangel¬ 
ical  Association,  6;  Jewish,  6;  Lutheran,  38;  Free 
Methodist,  2;  Methodist  Episcopal,  18;  Mormon,  1; 
Presbyterian,  11;  Reformed,  2;  Spiritualistic,  2;  Uni¬ 
tarian,  1 ;  Theosophist,  1 ;  Salvation  Army  barracks,  1 ; 
People’s  pulpit,  1.  The  property  of  the  religious  or¬ 
ganizations  is  valued  by  the  tax  commissioner’s  depart¬ 
ment  at  $6,411,940.  Some  of  the  church  edifices  are 
architecturally  beautiful,  notably  St.  Paul’s  church, 
in  the  Norman  style;  St.  Josaphat’s,  Byzantine; 
Gesu,  Immanuel  and  St.  James,  Gothic.  The  convent 
of  Notre  Dame,  which  occupies  a  square  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  is  the  mother  house  of  the  Order  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  suburb  of  St.  Francis,  the  Cath¬ 
olic  seminary  of  Pio  Nono  is  surrounded  by  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  tract  of  200  acres.  Marquette  College  (Catholic) 
and  Concordia  College  (Lutheran)  are  located  on  the 
West  Side. 

Education. — There  are  54  public  schools,  including  a 
school  for  the  deaf-mutes  and  four  high  schools.  The 
total  enrolment  is  36,000.  A  state  normal  school, 
with  an  enrolment  of  300  students,  is  the  main  source 
of  supply  for  the  teaching  corps.  Every  primary  and 
district  school  in  the  city,  with  two  exceptions,  has  a 
kindergarten  department,  Milwaukee  having  been  the 
pioneer  city  in  the  United  States,  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  to  institute  kindergarten  instruction  as  part 
of  the  regular  work  in  every  school  building  below  the 
high  school  grade.  There  are  71  parochial  and  private 
schools,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  nearly  22,000.  In 
addition  to  the  institutions  heretofore  mentioned,  the 
Milwaukee-Downer  College  for  young  women  is  located 
here,  in  a  group  of  buildings  recently  completed  in  the 
northern  suburban  district  near  Lake  Michigan.  Part 
of  its  endowment  is  obtained  from  an  organization  of 
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600  women  known  as  the  College  Endowment  Associa^ 
tion,  who  conduct  annually  series  of  University  Exten¬ 
sion  lectures  for  their  own  members  in  the  Athenaeum 
building.  The  Athenaeum  is  owned  by  the  Woman’s 
Club,  was  built  by  them  and  is  maintained  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  venture  by  them.  The  Layton  Art 
Gallery,  managed  through  a  board  of  trustees,  is  open 
to  the  public  without  admission  charge,  and  is  the 
gift  of  Frederick  Layton.  The  Johnston  Emergency 
Hospital  building  was  given  to  the  city  by  John  John¬ 
ston. 

Government. — The  elective  city  officers  are  a  mayor, 
treasurer,  comptroller,  attorney  and  a  common  council 
consisting  of  two  aldermen  from  each  of  the  23  wards, 
chosen  biennially.  The  administrative  functions  are 
vested  in  appointive  boards  whose  titles  indicate  their 
duties:  Board  of  school  directors  (23),  board  of  public 
works  (4),  public  debt  (3),  city  service  commission 
(4),  fire  and  police  commission  (4),  school  commission 
(4),  public  library  board  (9),  public  museum  board 
(9),  park  board  (5),  emergency  hospital  board  (9). 
All  of  the  boards  and  commissions  with  a  membership 
of  four  are  required  by  law  to  be  bi-partisan.  Certain 
features  of  their  administration  and  organization  are 
peculiar  to  Milwaukee.  The  total  number  of  persons 
in  city  service  is  3,111,  and  2,923  of  these  are  under 
civil  service  rules  with  tenure  of  office  during  good 
behavior,  leaving  but  188  persons,  including  elective 
and  honorary  officers,  not  subject  to  such  rules.  The 
firemen  and  policemen  were  prior  to  1885,  when  a  bi¬ 
partisan  board  was  created,  removable  for  political 
causes;  the  official  and  labor  service  was  placed  within 
the  shelter  of  a  bi-partisan  board’s  rulings  in  1895; 
the  school  department  has  not  been  affected  by  politics 
since  1897.  The  school  board  organization  is  peculiar 
to  Milwaukee.  The  school  commission  is  bi-partisan, 
the  mayor  appointing  one  member  of  the  four  annually. 
Their  sole  duty  is  to  select  one-third  the  membership 
of  the  board  of  school  directors  annually  on  a  strictly 
non-partisan  basis.  The  library  and  public  museum 
boards  are  composed  of  three  aldermen  and  six  ‘citizen 
members  ’  each,  the  library  board  electing  its  members 
as  terms  expire,  except  the  aldermanic  contingent, 
whom  the  mayor  appoints.  In  1902  the  city  had  an 
assessed  valuation  of  $171,881,364,  of  which  $137,404,081 
was  on  real  estate  and  $34,477,283  on  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  The  tax  rate  was  $23.37  per  $1,000.  Total  tax 
levy  for  the  year  was  $3,334,935.99.  Property  was 
assessed  at  about  one-half  market  value.  Total  bonded 
debt  1903,  Jan.  1,  was  $7,152,750  (including  a  writer 
debt  of  $578,750),  sinking  funds  held  $418,800,  making 
the  net  debt  $6,733,950.  Most  of  the  bonds  are  subject 
to  an  annual  call  of  about  5  per  cent  of  the  original 
issue. 

History. — The  first  permanent  settlement  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  is  usually  dated  from  1818,  when  Solomon  Juneau 
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erected  his  little  log  cabin  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  river.  French  and  English  traders  had  been 
here  before  that  date,  and  a  procession  of  Jesuit  priests 
and  French  voyageurs  had  preceded  them.  The  first 
recorded  visit  of  a  white  man  on  the  site  of  the  future 
city  is  in  the  journal  of  Father  Zenobe  Membre,  a 
Recollet  missionary  priest  who  accompanied  Robert 
Cavalier  de  la  Salle  on  his  memorable  exploratory  trip 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Illinois  country  in  1679.  He 
notes  that  both  Mascoutens  and  Foxes  were  dwellers 
‘on  the  banks  of  the  river  called  Melleoki.’  John  Fran¬ 
cois  Buisson  de  Saint  Cosme  journeyed  in  1699  along 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  from  Michilimackinac 
to  the  Mississippi.  ‘  On  the  seventh/  he  wrote,  ‘  we 
arrived  at  Melwarik  (Milwaukee).  This  is  a  river 
where  there  is  a  village  which  has  been  considerable 
and  inhabited  by  the  Mascoutens  and  Foxes,  and  even 
some  Pottawattamies.’  The  word  Melleoki  and  its 
numerous  variants,  which  by  a  process  of  evolution  has 
become  Milwaukee,  is  of  Pottawattami  origin  and  signi¬ 
fies  ‘  good  land.’  Another  definition  accepted  by  some 
historians  is  ‘  council  place/  this  having  been  regarded 
as  neutral  territory  by  different  tribes  of  Indians.  The 
dwellers  in  the  old  Indian  village  were  evidently  a 
turbulent  set,  for  Colonel  Arent  de  Peyster,  commandant 
at  Michilimackinac,  wrote  of  them  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  as  ‘  runagates — a  horrid  set 
of  refractory  Indians.’  Lieutenant  James  Gorrell, 
whose  British  regulars  occupied  the  stockade  at  Green 
Bay  in  1762  and  gave  it  the  high-sounding  title  of  Fort 
Edward  Augustus,  wrote  the  name  of  the  place  as 
‘  Milwacky.’  An  English  trader  lived  among  the  In¬ 
dians  at  this  place  in  that  year.  Fur  traders  made 
brief  stays  in  the  village  from  time  to  time.  Alexander 
Lafromboise  and  his  brother  were  located  as  traders 
here  in  1785,  with  a  large  stock  of  goods.  In  1795 
Jean  Baptiste  Mirandeau,  a  Canadian  blacksmith  who 
had  married  an  Indian  woman,  built  a  cabin  and  made 
himself  useful  to  the  Indians  by  mending  their  fire¬ 
arms.  He  received  as  compensation  game  and  furs. 
He  died  in  1819,  being  survived  by  a  family  of  10  chil¬ 
dren,  who  joined  the  Indians  when  the  Milwaukee  band 
was  removed.  Thomas  Gummersall  Anderson,  the  son 
of  a  Loyalist,  was  a  resident  upon  the  site  of  the  future 
city  of  Milwaukee  from  1803  till  1806.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  capture  of  Prairie  du  Chien  by  the 
British  during  the  War  of  1812.  When  Solomon 
Juneau  arrived  in  1818,  he  found  a  Pottawattamie  vil¬ 
lage.  He  settled  on  the  east  side  of  the  Milwaukee 
river,  which  later  was  called  Juneautown ;  the  west 
side  of  the  river  became  Kilbourntown,  after  Byron 
Kilbourn  (1834),  and  George  H.  Walker  gave  the  name 
of  Walker’s  Point  (1834)  to  the  region  south  of  the 
Menomonee  river.  Each  of  the  three  natural  geo¬ 
graphical  divisions  became  the  nucleus  of  a  little  com¬ 
munity,  and  acrimonious  rivalry  was  a  natural  re- 
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sultant.  The  different  names  of  streets  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  rivers,  now  connected  by  28  bridges,  are  a 
survival  of  the  bitter  feelings  then  engendered.  The 
village  of  Milwaukee,  now  the  East  Side,  was  organized 
1837,  Feb.  27.  Kilbourntown,  now  the  West  Side,  was 
annexed  1839,  March  11;  and  Walker's  Point,  now  the 
South  Side,  1845,  Feb.  5.  The  city  was  incorporated 
1845,  Feb.  5,  and  Solomon  Juneau  chosen  the  first 
mayor. 

Noted  Fires. — In  the  early  morning  of  1883,  Jan.  10, 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  basement  of  the  Newhall  House, 
and,  communicating  with  the  elevator  shaft,  in  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  time  had  cut  off  all  means  of  exit  from 
the  upper  floors.  Scores  of  the  imprisoned  guests  and 
employees  threw  themselves  from  the  windows,  only  to 
be  crushed  to  death  upon  the  pavement  or  railings 
below.  It  required  weeks  to  fully  explore  the  ruins 
and  recover  the  remains  of  the  victims.  Nearly  100 
lives  were  lost  in  this  fire. 

The  most  serious  loss  of  property  by  fire  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  city  occurred  1892,  Oct.  28.  By  this  fire 
there  were  nearly  300  buildings  destroyed.  All  but 
two  of  the  wholesale  grocery  houses  of  the  city,  many 
other  commercial  and  manufacturing  concerns,  a  part 
of  the  gas  works,  several  hundred  freight  cars,  and  a 
large  number  of  dwellings  were  burned.  Over  2,000 
people  were  rendered  homeless  by  this  fire.  The  loss 
was  nearly  $4,000,000. 

Population. —  (1840)  1,712;  (1850)  20,061;  (1860) 

45,246;  (1870)  71,440;  (1880)  115,578;  (1890)  204,- 
468;  (1900)  285,315;  (1910)  373,857. 

Bibliography. — Anderson  and  Bleyer,  Milicaukee’s 
Great  Industries  (1892)  ;  Barton,  Industrial  History  of 
Milwaukee  (1886)  ;  Buck,  Pioneer  History  of  Milicaukee 
(4  vols.,  1876,  1881,  1884,  1886)  ;  Conard,  History  of 
Milwaukee  from  its  first  Settlement  to  1895  (1895); 
Flower,  History  of  Milwaukee ,  Wisconsin ,  from  Pre¬ 
historic  Times  to  the  Present  Date  (1881);  Gregory, 
Early  Political  History  (1895);  Morrison,  Milicaukee’s 
History  (1892);  Odell,  Industrial  Milwaukee  (1903); 
Wheeler,  Chronicles  of  Milwaukee  (1861);  Wight,  An¬ 
nals  of  Milwaukee  College  (1848-91). 

,  MbflNsA  [from  the  Sanskrit  mdn,  to  investigate; 
hence,  literally,  investigation] :  collective  name  of  two 
of  the  six  divisions  of  orthodox  Hindu  philosophy:  see 
Sanskrit  Literature.  It  is  distinguished  as  Purva- 
and  Uttara-mimdnsd,  the  latter  being  more  commonly 
called  Vedanta  (q.v.),  while  the  former  is  briefly  styled 
Mimdnsd.  Though '  the  M.  is  ranked,  by  all  native 
writers,  with  the  five  other  philosophical  systems,  the 
term  philosophy — as  understood  in  a  European  sense — 
can  scarcely  be  applied  to  it;  for  the  M.  is  concerned 
neither  with  the  nature  of  the  absolute  or  of  the  human 
mind,  nor  with  the  various  categories  of  existence  in 
general — topics  dealt  with  more  or  less  by  the  other 
five  philosophies;  its  object  is  merely  to  lay  down 
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a  correct  interpretation  of  such  Vedic  passages  as  refer 
to  the  Brahman'ic  ritual,  to  solve  doubts  wherever  they 
may  exist  on  matters  concerning  sacrificial  acts,  and  to 
reconcile  discrepancies — according  to  the  M.,  always  ap¬ 
parent  only — of  Vedic  texts.  The  foundation  of  this 
system  is  therefore  preceded  by  a  codification  of  the 
three  principal  Vedas — the  R'ik,  Black-Yajus,  and  8a- 
man — and  has  in  view  the  existence  of  schools  and  the¬ 
ories  which,  by  their  different  interpretations  of  the 
Vedic  rites,  had  begun  to  endanger,  or,  in  reality,  liaci 
endangered  a  correct,  or  at  least  authoritative  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Vedic  texts.  It  is  the  method,  however, 
adopted  by  the  M.  which  imparted  to  it  a  higher  char¬ 
acter  than  that  of  a  mere  commentary,  and  allowed  it  to 
take  rank  as  a  philosophy;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
topics  explained  by  this  system  do  not  follow  the  order 
in  which  they  occur  in  the  Vedic  writings,  especially  in 
the  Brahma'na  portion  of  the  Vedas  (q.v.);  they  are  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  certain  categories,  such  as  authori¬ 
tativeness,  indirect  precept,  concurrent  efficacy,  co-or¬ 
dinate  effect,  etc;  and  secondly,  each  topic  or  case  is 
discussed  according  to  a  regular  scheme,  which  com¬ 
prises  the  proposition  of  the  subject-matter,  the  doubt  or 
question  arising  upon  it,  the  prima-facie  or  wrong  argu¬ 
ment  applied  to  it,  the  correct  argument  in  refutation  of 
the  wrong,  and  the  conclusion  devolving  from  it.  Some 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  M.,  incidentally  as  it  were,  and 
merely  for  sake  of  argument,  belong  more  to  the  sphere 
of  philosophic  thought  than  to  that  of  commentatorial 
criticism;  e.g.,  the  association  of  articulate  sound  with 
sense,  the  similarity  of  words  in  different  languages 
the  inspiration  or  eternity  of  the  Veda,  the  invisible  01 
spiritual  operation  of  pious  acts,  etc.  The  reputed 
founder  of  this  system  is  Jaimini — of  unknown  date — 
who  tauglitit  in  12  books,  each  subdivided  into  four  chap¬ 
ters,  except  the  3d,  6th,  and  10th  books,  which  contain 
eight  chapters  each ;  the  chapters  are  divided  into  sec¬ 
tions,  generally  comprising  several  Sutras  or  aphorisms, 
but  sometimes  only  one.  The  extant  commentary  on 
this  obscure  work  is  the  Bhdshya  of  'Sabara-swamin, 
which  was  critically  annotated  by  the  great  M.  authority, 
Kumarila-swamin.  Out  of  these  works,  which,  in  their 
turn,  quote  several  others,  apparently  lost,  have  arisen, 
many  other  writings,  explaining  and  elucidating  their 
predecessors.  The  best  compendium,  among  these  mod 
ern  works,  Is  the  Jaiminiya-nydya-mdld-vistura ,  by  the 
celebrated  Madhavacliarya  (q.v.). 

MIME,  n.  mim  [L.  mimus;  Or.  mimos,  a  farcical  en¬ 
tertainment,  the  actor  in  it,  a  mime:  Gr.  mimo.  an  ape: 
comp.  Basque,  mama ,  to  mask  one’s  self  in  a  hideous 
manner]:  formerly,  a  kind  of  farce;  a  dramatic  per¬ 
formance  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans;  an  actor 
in  such  (see  Mimes).  Mimetic,  a.  mi-mM'ik,  or  Mimet'- 
ical,  a.  -l-kdl,  apt  to  imitate;  imitative.  Mimic,  a. 
miin'ik ,  or  MimYcal,  a.  - l-kdl ,  inclined  to  imitate  the 
manners  and  peculiarities  of  another.  MimYcally,  ad. 
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41.  Mimic,  n.  one  who  imitates  the  voice,  gestures,  and 
manners  of  another,  in  order  to’  excite  laughter;  an 
actor:  V.  to  speak  or  act  like  another  in  order  to  excite 
laughter  or  ridicule;  in  zool. ,  to  assume,  as  certain 
animals  do,  the  dress  of  other  species  or  a  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  natural  objects;  there  is  no  evidence  that 
such  action  is  voluntaiy.  Mimicking,  imp.  mim'ik-lng. 
Mimicked,  pp.  mhn'ikt.  Mimicry,  ii.  inirn'ik-ri ,  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  voice,  gestures,  and  manners  of  another, 
for  sport  or  ridicule. — Syn.  of  ‘mimic,  v.’:  to  counter¬ 
feit;  mock;  aim;  imitate. 

MIMES,  mlmz:  certain  dramatic  performances  among 
the  ancients,  in  which,  with  little  attempt  at  art,  scenes 
Of  actual  life  were  represented,  sometimes  in  impro¬ 
vised  dialogue.  The  Greek  M.  appear  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  s.  Italy.  They  were 
a  favorite  amusement  of  convivial  parties,  the  guests 
themselves  being  generally  the  performers.  Sophron  of 
Syracuse,  about  b.c.  420,  composed  many  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  which  were  much  admired,  and  which  Plato/was 
accustomed  to  read. — The  Roman  M.  were  not  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  but  were  of  native  Italic  growth.  They 
were  not  only  far  ruder  and  coarser,  but  in  some  respects 
they  were  essentially  different — the  dialogue  occupying 
a  smaller  place,  and  mere  gesture  and  mimicry  predom¬ 
inating.  The  humor  and  satire,  however,  were  often 
genuine,  though  rough,  and  even  indecent,  and  they  were 
greatly  relished  by  all  classes;  even  the  patrician  Sulla 
was  fond  of  them. 

MIMETITE,  n.  mim'2-tit,  or  Mimetesite,  n.  mi-mZt'- 
esit  [Gr.  mimetes ,  an  imitator]:  a  mineral,  arseniate  of 
lead,  occurring  in  regular  six-sided  prisms,  of  a  yellow¬ 
ish-brown  color — so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
pyromorphite. 

MIMIC,  MIMICRY:  see  under  Mime. 

MIMTCRY,  in  Biology:  form  of  resemblance,  wholly 
external  and  visible,  and  not  due  to  kinship,  by  which  a 
more  defenseless  and  less  numerous  species,  e.g.,  of  but¬ 
terflies,  gain  protection  through  their  enemies  mistaking 
them  for  another  species,  which  some  offensive  odor  or 
taste  secures  against  attack.  The  studies  of  W.  H. 
Bates,  in  The  Naturhlisi  on  the  River  Amazon ,  1863,  first 
brought  out,  and  adequately  explained,  the  varied  and 
surprising  facts  of  M.,  which,  so  far  as  noted  by  earlier 
observers,  had  been  considered  one  of  the  inexplicable 
curiosities  of  nature.  In  the  Amazon  valley,  the  richest 
butterfly  region  in  the  world,  Mr.  Bates  found  many  spe¬ 
cies  of  butterflies,  which  are  eatable  by  insect-devour- 
ers,  but  are,  to  a  large  extent,  not  attacked,  because  they 
closely  resemble  other  more  abundant  species,  which 
are  protected  by  their  offensive  odor  or  taste.  The  ac¬ 
quisition  of  this  protective  resemblance  has  preserved 
the  species,  when  otherwise  their  enemies  would  have 
destroyed  them.  The  principle  prevails  very  widely 
throughout  nature.  Wherever  an  extensive  group  is 
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protected,  either  by  distastefulness  or  by  offensive  weap¬ 
ons,  there  are  usually  some  species  of  eatable  and  in¬ 
offensive  groups  that  gain  protection  by  imitating  them. 
The  distasteful  or  offensive  beetles,  butterflies,  wasps, 
bees,  or  ants  thus  afford  protection  to  their  imitators; 
poisonous  snakes  to  non-poisonous,  which  mimic  them; 
and,  among  birds  even,  the  sparrow-hawk  is  related  to 
the  weak  and  defenseless  cuckoo  through  M.,  and  the 
powerful  and  noisy  ‘Friar-birds,’  of  the  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago,  protect  the  orioles,  through  the  latter  having 
gained  resemblance  to  the  former.  Wallace  in  his  Dar¬ 
winism,  1889,  explains  the  place  of  M.  in  nature.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  while  among  land  animals  the  number 
of  known  cases  of  M.  is  very  large,  among  aquatic  creat¬ 
ures  it  is  very  small. 

MIMOGRAPHER,  n.  mim-dg'rti-fer  [Gr.  mimos ,  a 
mimic;  graplio ,  I  write] :  a  writer  or  actor  of  farces. 

MIMOSA,  n.  mi-mo'zd  [Gr.  mimos ,  an  imitator] :  genus 
of  leguminous  plants  including  many  species,  one  of 
which  is  the  sensitive  plant,  so  called  from  the  leaves  be¬ 
ing  more  or  less  sensitive  to  the  touch,  sub-ord.  MimosVce , 
ord.  Legmmndsce.  Mimose^e,  sub-order  of  Leguminosce, 
one  of  the  largest  nat.  orders  of  exogenous  plants;  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  regular  flowers  and  petals  valvate  in  bud: 
28  genera  and  about  1,100  species  are  known,  all  natives 
of  warm  climates,  a  few  only  extending  beyond  sub-trop¬ 
ical  regions  in  the  s.  hemisphere.  The  genera  Acacia 
(q.v.)  and  Mimosa  are  best  known.  To  the  latter  genus 
belong  the  Sensitive  Plants  (q.v.).  Some  of  the  larger 
species  of  M.  are  valuable  timber  trees.  The  Talha 
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[Mimosa  ferruginea)  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  of 
central  Africa.  They  are  trees  also  of  great  beauty. 
Some  species  of  the  genus  Prosopis ,  natives  of  the  w. 
parts  of  South  America,  are  remarkable  for  abundance  of 
ta nni n  in  their  pod s. 
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MIMITLUS,  n.  mim'u-lus  [dim.  of  L.  mimus ,  a  mimic 
actor — so  named  from  the  resemblance  of  the  corolla  to 
a  mask] :  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  nat.  order 
Scrophulariace ce,  having  a  prismatic  5-tootlied  calyx,  a 
somewhat  bell-sliaped  corolla,  of  which  the  upper  lip  is 
bilid  and  the  lower  lip  trifid,  the  lobes  not  very  unequal,, 
two  long  and  two  short  stamens,  and  a  stigma  of  two 
lamellae,  which  close  together  upon  irritation.  The 
species  are  mostly  natives  of  America.  Some  are  very 
frequent  in  flower-gardens,  and  many  fine  varieties  have 
resulted  from  cultivation.  They  sometimes  receive  the 
name  Monkey-flower.  One  species,  M.  luteus ,  native  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  has  become  naturalized  in  many  parts 
of  Britain.  The  little  yellow-flowered  Musk  Plant, 
now  so  common  in  gardens  and  on  window-sills  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  is  M.  moschatus ,  a  native  of  Oregon  and  other  north¬ 
western  parts  of  America. 

MINA,  n.  irii'nd  [Gr.  mna;  L.  mina — from  an  oriental 
word  maneh ,  signifying  weight] :  among  the  ancient 
Greeks ,  Homans,  or  Jews,  a  weight;  a  coin.  The  Greek  M. 
or  Mna  contained  100  Drachmae  (see  Drachm),  and  was 
the  60tli  of  a  talent;  consequently,  as  a  weight,  it  was 
equivalent  to  about  1]  lb.  avoirdupois,  varying  in  differ¬ 
ent  districts  to  the  extent  of  one-tliird  of  a  lb.  more  or 
less,  following  the  fluctuations  of  the  talent  itself.  As  a 
money  of  account,  it  preserved  the  same  relation  to  the  tal¬ 
ent,  and  was  probably  (on  a  general  estimate)  worth  be¬ 
tween  $19  and  $20. — M.  or  Maneh  was  also  a  Hebrew 
weight  and  money  denomination;  it  was  (or  -jV)  of  a 
talent,  and  contained  50  shekels:  its  modern  equivalent 
is  roughly  estimated  at  2  lb.  6  oz.  in  weight,  and  some¬ 
what  more  than  $25  in  money.  But  different  localities 
had  different  standards  and  usages,  and  there  were  many 
fluctuations.  See  Drachm:  Shekel:  Talent. 

MI'N  A  BIRD  ( Eulabes  Indicus  or  Gracula  Indica ): 
species  of  Grakle  (q.v.),  or  of  a  nearly  allied  genus,  na¬ 
tive  of  many  parts  of  the  E.  Indies,  about  the  size  of  a 
common  thrush,  of  deep  velvety  black  color,  with  a 
white  mark  on  the  base  of  the  quill-feathers  of  the 
wings,  yellow  bill  and  feet,  and  two  large  bright  yel¬ 
low  wattles  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  bill  is  large, 
conical;  the  upper  mandible  a  little  curved  and  sharp- 
pointed.  The  food  of  the  M.  B.  consists  of  fruits  and 
insects.  It  is  very  lively  and  intelligent,  and  possesses 
a  power  of  imitating  human  speech  excelled  by  none 
of  the  parrots.  It  has  sometimes  been  trained  to  repeat 
sentences  of  considerable  length.  It  is  therefore  in 
great  request,  and  is  often  brought  to  Europe. — Another 
and  larger  species  is  found  in  Sumatra  and  some  of  the 
other  eastern  islands,  possessing  the  same  power  of  ar¬ 
ticulation.  It  is  highly  prized  by  the  Javanese. 
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MINAMOTO,  or  Gen:  ancient  noble  family  in  Japan, 
for  many  centuries  milit.  vassals  of  the  mikados.  The 
M.  family  was  founded  by  two  grandsons  of  the  57th 
mikado,  Seiwa  (reigned  859-76).  The  two  M.  branches, 
descended  from  these  princes,  have  supplied  hundreds 
of  milit.  leaders  to  the  service  of  the  mikados.  Yori- 
tomo,  the  earliest  shogun,  or  gov. -generalissimo,  about 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  who  became  the  real  ruler, 
while  the  mikado’s  power  was  but  nominal,  was  of  the 
M.  family.  It  was  under  the  leadership  of  M.  generals 
that  the  whole  of  e.  and  n.  Japan,  above  36°  lat.  n.,  was 
conquered,  the  aboriginal  tribes  made  subject  to  the 
court  at  Kioto,  and  the  mikado’s  sway  extended  even 
into  Yezo.  17  noble  families  of  the  mikado’s  court  are 
of  M.  descent;  among  them,  Iwakura,  Ohara,  Higashi, 
Kuze,  and  others  prominent  in  the  govt,  of  Japan.  The 
M.  crest  is  three  bamboo  leaves  surmounted  by  gentian 
flowers. 

MINARET,  n.  inin'&-r%t  [Sp.  minarete,  a  high  slender 
turret — from  Ar.  mam&rat ,  a  lamp,  a  lantern] :  the  lofty 
turret  frequent  in  Saracenic  architecture.  It  contains  a 
staircase,  and  is  divided  into  several  stories,  with  bal¬ 
conies  from  which  the  priests  summon  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  to  prayer — bells  not  being  permitted  in  their  religion 
— and  is  terminated  with  a  spire  or  ornamental  flnial. 
The  minarets  are  among  the  most  beautiful  features  of 
Mohammedan  architecture,  and  are  an  invariable  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  Mosques  (q.v.).  In  India,  Minars ,  or 
pillars  of  victory,  are  frequently  erected  in  connection 
with  mosques;  some  of  these  are  lofty  and  splendid 
monuments,  that  of  Kootub,  at  Old  Delhi,  being  48  ft. 
4  inches  in  diameter  at  base,  and  about  250  ft.  high. 
The  form  of  the  M.  was  derived  from  the  Pharos  (q.v.), 
the  ancient  light-house  of  Alexandria. 

MINAS  GERAES,  me'nds  zha-ra'$s ,  almost  zha-ris':  in¬ 
terior  prov.  of  s.e.  Brazil;  an  extensive  and  elevated 
table-land;  220,160  sq.  m.,  intersected  by  mountain- 
chains,  which  send  out  minor  ridges  in  every  direction, 
inclosing  extensive  valleys,  of  fertile  soil,  and  watered 
by  large  rivers.  The  chief  summits  are  Itambi,  5,950 
ft.,  and  Itacolume,  5,750.  The  chief  river  is  the  Sao 
Francisco.  The  tropical  situation  of  M.  G.  gives  it  lux¬ 
uriant  vegetation;  forests  rich  in  valuable  timber  and 
line  woods;  and  fields  plentifully  yielding  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco,  coffee,  millet,  etc.;  yet  its  elevation,  about 
2,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  secures  a  healthful  climate. 
The  plains  and  the  rich  valleys  furnish  abundant  past¬ 
ure  for  cattle  and  hogs.  Trade  with  adjacent  states 
includes,  export  of  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton  fabrics,  ba¬ 
con,  cheese,  hogs,  cattle,  drugs,  and  precious  stones; 
and  import  of  wheat,  flour,  wine,  salt,  and  manufact¬ 
ures.  Manufactures  are  largely  carried  on,  and  em¬ 
brace  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  iron,  rum,  sugar,  to¬ 
bacco,  wool,  hats,  etc.  Communication  from  Rio  do 
Janeiro,  cap.  of  Brazil,  is  by  a  branch  of  the  great  Dom 
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Pedro  II.  r.r.,  built  by  the  state,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000, 
to  connect  M.  G.  and  San  Paulo,  the  most  populous  and 
prosperous  province  of  Brazil,  with  the  cap.  The  branch 
to  M.  G.  passes  from  Entre  Bios  over  the  ranges  of  in¬ 
tervening  mts.  to  Ouro  Preto.  There  is  a  lack  of  good 
roads,  necessitating  the  carriage  of  goods  on  the  backs 
of  mules.  The  formerly  rich  gold  mines  of  M.  G.,  the 
most  valuable  in  Brazil,  whence  the  name  M.  G.  had  its 
origin,  have  been  mostly  abandoned,  either  agriculture 
or  diamond-mining  being  preferred,  and  the  govt,  hav¬ 
ing,  at  the  discovery  of  diamonds,  T746.  compelled  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  gold  mines  in  favor  of  the  search  for  diamonds. 

The  history  of  M.  G.  as  a  prov.  dates  from  1833.  It 
is  divided  into  14  districts;  the  cap.  is  Ouro  Preto;  other 
towns  arc  Minas  Novas,  Mariana,  Januaria,  Diamantina, 
Sao  Joao  d’El  Bey,  etc.  The  chief  towns  have  colleges, 
and  a  system  of  primary  and  grammar  schools  extends 
through  the  prov.  Pop.  (1888)  3,018  807. 

MINATITLAN,  me-nd-te-tlan' :  town  of  Mexico,  on  the 
n.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec;  20  m.  from  the 
coast,  by  way  of  Coatzacoalcos  river,  on  whose  w.  bank 
it  is  built,  on  low  ground  subject  to  periodical  inunda¬ 
tions.  Cattle  are  raised,  and  these,  with  mahogany  and 
other  valuable  woods,  are  its  chief  wealth.  They  are 
shipped  at  Vera  Cruz,  125  m.  n.w.  Its  connection  by 
river  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  suggested  M.  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  an  interoceanic  canal  across  the 
isthmus,  and  also  of  a  r.r.  across  to  the  Pacific. 

MINATORY,  a.  min'ti-ter-i  [L.  minatoritis,  threatening 
— from  mindri,  to  threaten] :  threatening;  menacing. 

MINCE,  v.  imns  [OF.  mincer ,  to  cut  into  small  pieces: 
F.  mince ,  thin,  slender:  It.  minuzzare;  F.  inenuiser ,  to 
break  or  cut  small]:  to  cut  or  chop  into  small  pieces; 
to  walk  with  affected  nicety;  to  omit  a  part  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  truth;  to  palliate;  to  ex¬ 
tenuate;  to  speak  with  affected  softness,  and  imper¬ 
fectly.  Mincing,  imp.  min' sing:  Adj.  having  the  char¬ 
acter  of  that  which  minces;  that  chops  into  small  pieces: 
N.  affectation.  Minced,  pp.  minst:  Adj.  chopped  into 
very  small  pieces.  Min'cingey,  ad.  -K,  in  small  parts; 
not  fully;  affectedly.  Mince-meat,  a  sweetmeat  whose 
principal  ingredients  are  raisins,  currants,  brandy,  etc., 
and  a  small  portion  of  finely  cut  meat.  Minced-meat, 
meat  cut  or  chopped  fine;  the  state  of  being  nearly  or 
wholly  destroyed,  as  if  cut  into  minced-meat.  Mince- 
pie,  a  pie  or  pastry  containing  mince-meat.  Not  to 
mince  matteks,  neither  to  suppress,  extenuate,  or 
weaken  the  force  of,  as  of  the  words  of  another. 

MINCH,  niinch:  channel  separating  the  island  of 
Lewes  from  the  counties  of  Cromarty  and  Ross,  in  n.w7. 
Scotland.  Its  shores  are  exceedingly  irregular;  average 
width  is  about  28  m.  The  Little  Minch ,  separating  the 
island  of  Skye  from  that  of  North  Uist  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  islands  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  is  more  than  15 
m.  in  width. 
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MlNCIO,  min'cho  (anc.  Hindus'):  river  of  northern 
Italy,  continuation  of  the  Tyrolese  stream,  the  Sarca.  It 
emerges  from  Lake  Garda  at  Peschiera,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  38  m.  through  the  province  of  Mantua, 
which  it  separates  from  Verona,  falls  into  the  Po,  8  m. 
below  the  city  of  Mantua.  The  Mincio  has  constituted  an 
important  basis  of  operation  during  the  wars  between 
Italy  and  Austria. 

MIND,  n.  mind  [AS.  gemynd,  memory,  mind:  Icel. 
minni,  memory;  minna,  to  remember:  Ger.  meinen,  to 
think:  Gael,  meinn ,  mind:  L.  mens  or  mentem ,  mind; 
memini,  I  remember]:  intelligent  power;  the  understand¬ 
ing;  the  power  by  which  we  perceive,  think,  or  reason; 
intention;  choice;  purpose;  thoughts;  opinions;  remem¬ 
brance;  recollections:  V.  to  attend  to;  to  regard  with 
attention;  to  obey;  to  incline;  to  be  inclined,  as  do  you 
mind  going;  in  OE.,  to  remind.  Mind'ing,  imp.  Mind'ed, 
pp.:  Adj.  disposed;  inclined — much  used  in  composition, 
as  in  high-minded,  low-minded,  feeble-minded,  double- 
minded.  Mind'less,  a.  -les,  stupid;  heedless.  Mind'ed- 
ness,  n.  -nes,  inclination  toward  anything.  Mindful,  a. 
mind’ fill,  attentive;  heedful;  observant.  Mind'fully,  ad. 
-It.  Mind'fulness,  n.  -nes,  the  quality  of  being  mindful; 
regard.  To  make  up  one’s  mind,  to  come  to  a  decision; 
to  determine.  Never  mind,  do  not  regard;  it  is  of  no 
consequence. — Syn.  of  ‘mind,  n.’:  intellect;  spirit;  soul; 
capacity;  liking;  inclination;  affection;  disposition;  senti¬ 
ments;  memory; — of  ‘mind,  v.’:  to  notice;  mark;  regard; 
observe;  attend  to;  heed. 

MIND:  mind  is  a  term  which,  like  consciousness,  can¬ 
not  be  defined  without  using  it  or  some  synonym  of  it 
in  the  definition.  The  mind  may  be  considered  as  that 
which  experiences  or  permits  consciousness,  or  as  that 
consciousness  itself.  The  term  is  used  more  or  less  inter¬ 
changeably  with  several  other  terms,  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  some  distinctions  ought  to  be  observed.  Conscious¬ 
ness  is  one  of  these  terms  and  applies  to  any  state  of 
mind,  as  sensation,  feeling,  will,  etc.,  but  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  rather  definitely  on  the  momentary  state  as  mo¬ 
mentary,  whatever  that  may  chance  to  be.  The  term  mind 
in  contradistinction  to  this,  emphasizes  the  relatively 
permanent  unity  of  these  states  of  consciousness,  whether 
this  unity  be  thought  of  as  a  substrate  of  brain  activities 
lying  below  the  level  of  passing  consciousness,  or  as  an 
immaterial  essence  behind  the  scenes  of  overt  mental 
life.  The  term  soul  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  mind, 
although  the  common  connotation  of  the  word  would 
imply  a  more  spiritual  entity  than  is  generally  involved 
in  the  use  of  the  term  mind.  It  must  be  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  one  usage  recognizes  the  ‘animal  soul,’  which 
is  essentially  synonymous  with  the  concept  of  life. 
Finally,  ‘spirit’  is  sometimes  used  as  connected  so  inti¬ 
mately  with  ‘mind’  as  to  render  the  two  things  hardly 
separable.  The  term  spirit  has.  nowadays  for  the  most 
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part  a  religious  and  theological  import.  It  appears,  for 
example,  whenever  the  question  of  immortality  is  at 
issue. 

Psychology  knows  nothing  of  mind  beyond  what  mind 
does  and  what  its  states  appear  to  their  possessors  to  be. 
Much  is  now  known  to  this  science  as  to  how  the  mind 
grows  and  how  it  operates,  what  its  limitations  are  and 
what  the  principles  of  its  organization.  But  outside  these 
bounds,  whence  the  mind  came,  whither  it  is  going,  what 
its  inner  essence  is  as  compared  with  the  structure  of 
physical  matter,  these  are  questions  to  which  science  at 
present  has  no  sure  answer.  Indeed,  it  is  disposed  to  con¬ 
sider  them  rather  juvenile.  If  we  know  how  a  thing 
operates  and,  if  it  be  a  living  thing,  how  it  grows,  we 
possess  the  most  important  practical  knowledge  about  it. 
The  rest  may  be  safely  left  to  euriou®  speculation.  For 
a  discussion  of  certain  fundamental  properties  of  mind 
see  the  following  terms:  Sensation,  Perception,  Mem¬ 
ory,  Imagination,  Reasoning,  Feeling,  Will,  Emotion, 
Subconsciousness.  See  also  Mind  and  Body. 

MINDANAO,  men-dd-now' :  Philippines,  the  most 
southeastern  and  largest  island  of  the  archipelago,  lying 
between  lat.  5°  35'  and  9°  50'  n.  and  between  long.  121° 
53'  and  126°  28'  e.,  n.e.  of  Borneo.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
e.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Sulu  sea; 
area  45,356  sq.m.;  with  its  dependent  islands  46,521  sq.m. 

Topography  and  Climate. — The  outline  of  the  island 
is  very  irregular,  and  the  coast  is  uneven  and  much  in¬ 
dented  wdth  deep  bays  and  inlets;  the  shore  line  is  1,592 
m.,  and  the  wddth  of  the  island  from  e.  to  w.  386  m.  The 
island  is  very  mountainous,  particularly  in  the  interior, 
the  mountain  system  consisting  of  a  number  of  irregular 
ranges  extending  generally  n.  and  s.,  and  as  a  rule  ap¬ 
proaching  near  the  coast.  The  mountain  formation  shows 
the  effect  of  earthquake  and  volcanic  action,  and  there 
are  many  volcanoes,  some  of  which  are  active.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  peaks  are  Apo  (10,312  ft.),  near  the  southeastern 
coast,  and  Malindang  (8,560  ft.)  in  the  n.w.  The  island  is 
drained  chiefly  by  two  large  rivers,  the  Grande  de  Min¬ 
danao  (q.v.),  flowing  s.w.  and  w.,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  central  mountain  range,  and  the  Butuan  or  Agu- 
san,  flowing  n.w.,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  same  range. 
There  are  numerous  other  smaller  streams  and  nine  large 
mountain  lakes.  There  are  iron  springs  at  Placer,  in  the 
province  of  Surigao;  sulphur  springs  at  Mainit,  Surigao, 
and  Balingasag,  Misamis,  and  medicinal  thermal  springs 
at  Malibato.  As  the  island  is  within  10°  of  the  equator, 
the  climate  is  hot  and  humid,  but  more  equable  than 
that  of  Luzon;  rains  are  frequent  and  heavy. 

Forests  and  Fauna. — The  island  is  covered  with  forests 
of  valuable  woods  for  ship  and  house  building  and  furni¬ 
ture  making;  among  these  are  the  molave  narra  (similar 
to  the  yellow  pine),  teak,  ebony  and  cypress;  the  gum 
and  resin  producing  trees  and  medicinal  and  dye  plants 
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also  grow  abundantly.  Animal  life  is  abundant  in  these 
forests;  over  200  species  of  birds  have  been  classified,  of 
which  17  species  are  peculiar  to  Mindanao  and  Basilan; 
deer,  wild  hogs,  monkeys,  and  the  haguang  or  colugo 
(q.v.)  are  numerous.  Reptiles,  including  the  giant  lizard, 
iguana,  and  large  snakes,  particularly  the  boa,  also  infest 
the  forests  and  crocodiles  the  river. 

Industrial  Resources. — The  staple  agricultural  products 
are  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  indigo,  coffee,  and 
hemp;  in  1899  Mindanao  ranked  fifth  among  the  hemp- 
producing  sections  of  the  Philippines;  other  products  of 
special  value  are  cloves,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  other 
spices,  betel  nuts  and  betel  peppers.  The  most  important 
industry  is  the  cultivation  and  shipment  of  hemp,  and 
forest  products;  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  are 
raised;  and  there  is  a  little  weaving  of  hemp  and  cot¬ 
ton  fabrics  for  home  use.  Edible  birds }  nests  are  also 
gathered  and  exported.  Communication  is  largely  by 
water,  as  there  are  few  roads  except  in  the  -immediate 
vicinity  of  the  chief  towns,  and  the  towns  and  villages 
are  situated  on  the  coast  or  on  the  large  lakes  and 
rivers.  Gold  is  obtained  is  small  quantities  by  the  natives, 
and  is  doubtless  abundant;  coal,  sulphur,  copper  and 
platinum  are  also  reported. 

People  and  Government. — Mindanao  is  peopled  mostly 
by  tribes  of  the  Moro  race,  among  whom  the  Moham¬ 
medan  religion  is  dominant;  Visayan  peoples  inhabit  the 
provinces  of  Misamis  and  Surigao.  The  island  was  first 
occupied  by  United  States  troops  in  1899,  and  since  that 
time  numerous  garrisons  have  been  established,  and  op¬ 
erations  carried  on  with  a  view  of  regulating  intercourse 
between  the  Filipinos  and  Moros,  and  of  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  The  provinces  of  Misamis  and 
Surigao  were  placed  under  civil  government  in  1901,  the 
rest  of  the  island  remained  under  military  control  until 
1903,  June,  when  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Philippine 
Commission,  providing  civil  government  for  Mindanao 
(exclusive  of  the  two  provinces  mentioned  above)  and 
its  adjacent  islands,  under  the  name  of  the  Moro  Prov¬ 
ince.  Pop.  495,660.  See  Philippine  Islands;  Moros.  , 

MINDANAO,  Grande  de:  a  large  river  of  the  islam*.  * 
of  Mindanao,  Philippines.  It  rises  in  the  Rangayan 
mountains,  flows  s.  to  the  Lake  of  Liguasan,  and  passing 
through  this  lake  flows  n.w.  to  Illana  bay.  About  25  m. 
from  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  enter 
the  bay  about  5  m.  apart,  with  a  large  delta  between 
them;  the  n.  arm  is  the  larger  and  more  navigable;  the 
s.  arm  is  narrow  and  only  5  ft.  in  depth.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  70  m.  for  small  vessels  not  drawing  over 
4  ft.  Its  course  is  mostly  through  a  very  fertile  region, 
and  it  drains  an  extensive  plain  with  several  large  lakes; 
in  length  and  volume  it  is  the  largest  river  of  the 
Philippines.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  known 
also  as  the  Piilangui. 
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MIND  AND  BODY,  The  Inter-relation  of  (The¬ 
ories).  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  persistent 
problems  of  philosophy  is  that  of  the  mutual  relations 
that  obtain  between  consciousness  and  the  physical  world. 
One  important  part  of  this  problem  is  concerned  with 
the  relation  in  which  the  mind  stands  to  the  body  and 
its  functions.  It  is  obvious  that  the  question  involves 
an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  mind  and  of  physical 
objects;  for  the  essential  connection  between  these  things 
can  be  determined  only  when  they  have  been  brought 
together  in  a  general  theory  of  reality.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  two  tendencies  are  apparent  in  the  history  of 
philosophy;  consciousness  and  the  physical  objects  are 
(1)  either  regarded  as  ultimately  different  (the  various 
forms  of  dualism  [q.v.])  or  (2)  they  are  regarded  as 
different  appearances  or  aspects  of  a  single  reality 
{monism  [q.v.]).  Dualism  has  to  show  how  two  objects 
of  different  nature  can  maintain  intimate  relations;  hence 
the  theories  of  causal  interaction,  parallelism  and  pre- 
established  harmony.  Monism,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
once  declared  for  the  real  identity  of  mind  and  body,  is 
called  upon  to  explain  how  like  objects  or  the  same 
identical  object  can — as  consciousness  and  as  physical 
organism — appear  totally  different;  hence  the  theories 
of  epiphenomenalism,  panpsychism  and  certain  (monistic) 
forms  of  parallelism. 

In  psychology,  the  relation  of  mind  to  body  presents 
quite  a  different  problem.  It  becomes  a  problem  of 
science,  not  of  philosophy.  The  psychologist  seeks  to 
determine  how,  in  the  concrete,  a  given  mental  state  or 
process  or  sequence  of  processes  is  related  to,  dependent 
upon,  or  conjoined  with,  given  bodily  processes  or 
changes.  With  the  questions  of  ultimate  nature  and  of 
the  final  significance  of  the  relation  under  discussion,  the 
psychologist  is  not  concerned.  Psychology  finds  that 
mental  processes  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  connected  with, 
conditioned  by,  physiological  processes.  The  science  pro¬ 
ceeds  therefore  upon  the  principle  of  parallel  occurrence. 
This  principle  is  not,  however,  to  be  confused  with  the 
various  philosophical  theories  of  parallelism.  It  rests 
upon  and  proclaims  psychophysical  facts  rather  than  a 
metaphysical  doctrine  intended  as  an  interpretation  and 
explanation  of  the  facts. 

MIND  CURE:  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  curing 
disease  mainly  by  mental  influence.  If  the  result  secured 
were  dependent  principally  upon  the  effect  of  mind,  it 
should  be  called  mind  cure,  even  though  the  healer  or 
the  patient  or  both  believe  the  cure  to  be  wrought  by 
other  agencies. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  agencies  the 
results  of  which  should  probably  be  attributed  to  mind 
cure,  although  such  an  explanation  is  not  usually  ad¬ 
mitted:  absent  treatment,  amulets,  anointing  with  oil, 
bits  of  the  sacred  cross,  bones  of  saints,  bread  pills. 
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charms,  Christian  science,  divine  healers,  electric  belts, 
exorcism,  faith  cure,  finger  rings  made  from  nails  of  a 
coffin,  hands  of  executed  criminals,  some  home  reme¬ 
dies,  hypnotism,  idols,  knee  caps  of  lambs,  laying  on  of 
hands,  mental  science,  magnets,  metal  tractors,  mesmer¬ 
ism,  mystical  rites,  some  patent  medicines,  philosophical 
healing,  quacks,  relics,  right  forefeet  of  female  hares 
in  pocket,  royal  touch,  sacred  images,  sacred  water, 
sacred  places,  shrines,  spider's  web  pills,  sugar  pills, 
suggestion,  talismans,  thermometers  held  under  tongue, 
thorns  from  sacred  crown,  vegetable  electricity,  witch¬ 
craft,  will  power. 

Most  of  these  agencies  have  been  successful  in  secur¬ 
ing  beneficial  results.  It  is  quite  possible  that  cures 
have  been  wrought  by  many  of  them  that  could  not  have 
been  wrought  in  any  other  way.  None  of  them  is  able 
to  restore  a  lost  organ  or  limb,  to  make  sound  a  decayed 
tooth,  to  cope  successfully  with  bacteria  or  to  cure  most 
of  the  purely  organic  diseases.  Most  of  them  are  able 
to  cure — partially  or  wholly — most  organic  diseases  and 
such  as  are  specially  dependent  upon  the  nervous  system. 
Among  the  diseases  benefited  by  mind  cure  the  following 
are  noteworthy  (condensed  from  Dr.  Bernheim’s  Sug¬ 
gestive  Therapeutics ):  organic  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  hysterical  diseases,  neuropathic  affections,  various 
neuroses,  dynamic  pareses,  and  paralyses,  gastroin¬ 
testinal  affections,  various  painful  affections,  rheumatic 
affections,  neuralgias,  menstrual  troubles.  In  this  list 
are  included  many  of  our  most  painful  and  persistent 
diseases. 

The  exact  method  whereby  mind  cure  effects  its  re¬ 
sults  is  imperfectly  understood.  We  are  also  ignorant  of 
the  method  whereby  our  muscles  respond  in  voluntary 
movements.  We  are,  however,  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  walking,  raising  the  hand,  masticating  food,  etc.,  are 
dependent  upon  the  response  of  our  bodies  to  our  minds. 
We  also  know  that  many  purely  involuntary  acts  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  our  thoughts.  Thinking  of  savory  viands 
causes  the  mouth  to  water;  thinking  of  the  act  of  swal¬ 
lowing  makes  the  process  difficult — hence  the  difficulty 
of  taking  a  pill;  excitement  injures  digestion;  depressing 
thoughts  change  the  rate  of  heart  action;  embarrassing 
thoughts  cause  the  blood  to  rush  to  the  face,  etc.  In 
some  unknown  way  the  mind  may  impede  or  facilitate 
every  bodily  process  and  hence  may,  especially  under  the 
stress  of  intense  feeling,  produce  or  relieve  pains  and 
various  forms  of  functional  diseases. 

Although  the  mind  cure  may  thus  be  applied  to  all 
forms  of  functional  diseases,  there  is  no  warrant  for 
the  assumptions  (1)  that  there  is  no  need  of  drugs  and 
surgery  or  other  material  means,  or  (2)  that  mind  cure 
may  be  effective  as  absent  treatment  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  patient.  Mind  cure  is  most  helpful  in 
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preventing  disease  and  in  this  particular  its  usefulness 
is  not  easily  exaggerated.  See  Faith  Cure. 

MIND  DUST  AND  MIND  STUFF:  the  mental  par¬ 
ticles,  elements,  atoms,  or  monads  which,  according  to 
the  view  of  pan-psychists,  make  up  the  universe.  The 
theory  results  from  the  attempt  to  apply  the  analogy  of 
physical  atoms  to  the  mind.  The  states  of  the  mind 
are  regarded  as  compounds  built  up  of  mental  atoms. 
When  all  the  elements  are  conceived  as  alike,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  states  of  consciousness  are  explained  by 
the  manner  of  arrangement  or  combination  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  The  difficulty  is  to  show  how  a  new  quality  can 
arise  from  the  addition  of  elements  which  do  not  contain 
it.  It  is  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  showing  how  the  mind 
can  evolve  out  of  non-mental  matter  that  the  assumption 
is  made  by  W.  K.  Clifford  and  others  that  all  matter  is 
mind  stuff.  The  result  of  this  theory  is  a  metaphysical 
doctrine  which  is  the  opposite  of  materialism.  The  en¬ 
tire  universe  is  mind;  what  seems  to  be  matter  is  the 
reflection  of  particles  of  mind  stuff  in  other  mind  stuff. 

MINDEN,  mm' den:  Prussian  town,  province  of  West¬ 
phalia,  on  the  Weser,  about  22  m.  w.s.w.  of  Hanover.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany,,  a  prosperous 
closely-built  city;  and  was  till  lately  a  fortress  of  the 
second  class.  Minden  has  a  stone  bridge  across  the  river, 
dating  from  1518,  and  possesses  several  ancient  churches, 
the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is  the  present  Eom.  Cath. 
church,  built  in  the  second  half  of  the  11th  e.,  and  till 
1811  an  episcopal  cathedral.  A  battle  was  fought  near 
Minden  1759,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated  by  an 
army  of  Anglo-Hanoverian  troops. — Pop.  (1900)  24,327. 

For  the  Hanoverian  town  of  Minden,  properly  Miinden, 
see  that  title. 

MINDORO,  men-do'ro ,  Philippines:  an  island  lying 
s.  of  Luzon,  a  little  n.  of  the  centre  of  the  archipelago; 
length  n.w.  to  s.e.,  110  m.;  width,  n.e.  to  s.w.,  56  m.; 
area,  4,050  sq.m.,  with  dependent  islands,  4,108.  There 
are  numerous  small  rivers,  but  no  general  river  system 
of  main  stream  and  tributaries.  The  climate  is  variable; 
the  rainfall  heavy  and  monsoons  frequent;  the  western 
coast  is  temperate  and  healthy,  but  the  northern  and 
eastern  coasts  are  hot. 

At  one  time,  before  the  decay  of  the  Spanish  mon¬ 
archy,  the  rice  yield  was  so  abundant  that  Mindoro  was 
called  ‘the  granary  of  the  Philippines’;  but  the  frequent 
attacks  of  Moro  pirates  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the 
island,  and  the  agricultural  products  are  now  unim¬ 
portant,  being  almost  entirely  for  home  consumption. 
Rice,  sugar  cane,  cocoa,  tobacco,  hemp,  cotton,  etc.,  are 
raised;  the  cultivation  of  hemp  is  increasing,  and  a  small 
amount  of  cotton  is  exported  to  the  island  of  Ipil.  In 
the  time  of  the  early  Spanish  explorers  reports  of  great 
mineral  wealth,  especially  gold,  were  circulated;  the  real 
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mineral  resources  are  but  little  known,  though  as  far  as 
modern  exploration  has  gone  copper,  gold  and  coal  have 
been  found.  The  island  is  heavily  wooded,  and  its  chief 
commercial  wealth  is  in  forest  products;  the  trees  include 
cedar,  ebony,  mahogany,  gum  trees,  gutta-percha,  palms 
and  dye  woods.  Near  the  principal  towns  wood-cutting 
and  rattan  splitting  for  the  Manila  market  is  the  chief 
industry;  rattan,  bun,  honey,  forest  gums,  balao  oil, 
pitch,  and  other  forest  products  are  the  chief  articles  of 
export;  tortoise-shell,  obtained  from  the  small  neighbor¬ 
ing  islands,  and  canoes  cut  from  a  single  piece  of  wood 
are  also  exported;  and  there  is  a  considerable  produc¬ 
tion  of  sago.  There  are  only  a  few  roads,  access  to  in¬ 
land  villages  being  by  mountain  trails  or  by  river-canoes; 
the  local  trade  between  coast  towns  is  carried  on  mostly 
by  native  sailing  craft;  all  exports  for  Manila  and  other 
islands  are  concentrated  at  ports  of  call  for  steamers. 

In  1902,  June,  civil  government  was  extended  to  Min¬ 
doro  and  adjacent  islands,  and  it  was  detached  from  the 
province  of  Cavite  and  made  a  sub-province  of  Marin- 
duque.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  wild  tribes, 
among  w'hom  the  Manguianes  predominate;  the  people 
of  the  north  coast  are  mostly  Tagalogs,  those  of  the 
south  coast,  Visayans.  Pop.,  estimated  to  include  wild 
tribes  of  interior,  106,200. 

MIND  READING:  the  discovery  of  the  thoughts  of 
another  mind.  That  part  of  the  so-called  mind  reading 
entertainment  in  which  there  is  contact  between  the 
agent  and  percipient,  is  to  be  explained  by  muscle-read¬ 
ing.  (See  Muscle  Reading.)  The  question  wThether  there 
is  the  possibility  of  discovering  the  thoughts  of  another 
wdthout  physical  contact  and  without  known  means  of 
communication  has  been  investigated  experimentally.  The 
best  results  are  reported  when  the  percipient  is  hyp¬ 
notized.  It  is  claimed  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
get  subjects  to  name  substances  which  the  hypnotist 
is  tasting,  to  carry  out  actions  thought  of,  to  become 
rigid  in  a  finger  decided  upon  by  the  hypnotist,  to  other¬ 
wise  act  on  suggestions  made  only  mentally  by  the  agent. 
Some  of  these  tests  were  performed  with  the  agent  not 
in  the  same  room.  Experiments  have  also  been  tried  with 
and  without  hypnosis  in  communicating  mentally  num¬ 
bers,  diagrams,  drawings  of  simple  objects,  etc.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  success  in  these  tests  seems  to  be  greater 
than  would  be  accounted  for  by  chance;  but  the  facts 
have  to  be  interpreted  with  caution.  Hansen  and  Leh¬ 
mann,  of  Copenhagen,  have  found,  for  example,  that  in¬ 
voluntary  whispering,  even  with  the  lips  closed  might, 
with  a  hyper-sensitive  subject,  explain  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  numbers.  The  tendency  for  two  persons  to  think 
along  similar  lines,  the  possibility  of  unintentionally  giv¬ 
ing  clues  by  a  glance  or  gesture,  the  possibility  of  un¬ 
usual  sensitivity,  the  fact  that  impressions  are  often 
received  through  the  senses  in  ways  of  which  the  per- 
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cipient  is  not  aware,  the  likelihood  of  unintentional  de- 
ception  and  positive  fraud,  all  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  whether  there  has  been  any  real 
transference  of  thought  independent  of  physical  means. 
See  Telepathy. 

MINE,  pron.  min.  [AS.,  Sw.  and  Dan.  min;  Icel.  minn ; 
Goth,  meins;  Ger.  mem ,  my  or  mine]:  the  possessive  case 
of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person;  belonging  to  me;  my; 
that  which  belongs  to  me;  in  Scripture  language  and  in 
old  style,  mine  is  put  before  a  noun  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  mine  iniquity. 

MINE,  n.  min  [F.  miner,  to  dig  underground,  to  mine 
— from  id.  L.  minare,  to  conduct,  as  along  a  vein  of 
metal:  Gael,  meinn;  W.  mwyn,  ore,  a  mine;  It.  mina;  F. 
mine,  a  mine] :  pit  or  excavation  in  the  earth,  from  which 
ores  are  dug  (see  Mines,  in  Law;  Mining):  any  rich 
source  of  wealth  or  good;  an  excavation  filled  with  gun¬ 
powder  for  the  purpose  of  blasting  rocks,  or  in  war  for 
blowing  up  an  enemy’s  works  (see  Mines,  Military):  V. 
to  sap;  to  form  mines  under;  to  excavate.  Mi'ning,  imp.: 
Adj.  pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  forming  of 
mines;  N.  the  art  of  making  pits  for  the  discovery  of 
ores,  etc.,  and  everything  relating  to  their  systematic 
management  (see  Mining).  Mined,  pp.  mind.  Miner,  n. 
ml'ner ,  one  who  works  in  a  mine.  Mi'ny,  a.  -nl,  abound¬ 
ing  with  mines  or  excavations. 

MINE  GAS.  See  Fire-damp. 

MINER,  ml'ner,  Alonzo  Ames,  d.d.,*  ll.d.:  clergyman, 
educator  and  reformer:  b.  1814,  Aug.  17 — 1895,  June  14; 
b.  Lempster,  N.  H.  He  studied  at  an  academy,  and  in 
1835  became  principal  of  an  academy  at  Unity,  N.  H.  In 
1839  he  received  ordination  as  a  Universalist  minister. 
He  held  pastorates  in  Massachusetts  at  Methuen,  Lowell, 
and  Boston,  labored  in  the  anti-slavery  and  temperance 
causes,  and  was  prominently  connected  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  state.  He  was  president  of  Tufts 
College  1862-74,  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  overseers 
of  Harvard  College,  and  was  candidate  for  governor  of 
the  state  on  the  prohibitionist  ticket  1878.  and  for  mayor 
of  Boston  1893.  He  founded  the  Universalist  publication 
house  at  Boston,  edited  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  wrote 
for  various  periodicals.  Among  his  published  works  are 
Old  Forts  Talcen,  and  Bible  Exercises. 

MINERAL,  n.  min’er-al  [F.  mineral,  a  mineral — from 
miner,  to  mine:  Sp.  mineral,  a  mineral  (see  Mine  2)]: 
any  inorganic  body  which  is  found  on  the  surface  or  within 
the  earth;  a  rock  or  stone;  a  metallic  ore;  a  metal:  Adj. 
of  or  relating  to  minerals;  impregnated  with  minerals; 
formed  in  or  dug  out  of  the  earth.  Mineralize,  v.  mV- 
er-al-lz,  to  impregnate  with  mineral  matter;  to  convert 
into  a  mineral.  Min'eralizing,  imp.  Min'eralized,  pp. 
-Izd.  Min'eralizer,  n.  -l-zer,  a  substance  which  combines 
in  an  ore.  Min'eraliza'tion,  n.  -l-zd'shun,  the  process  of 
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converting  any  substance  into  a  mineral;  the  process  of 
impregnating  with  a  mineral.  Min'eralist,  n.  -1st,  one 
versed  in  or  employed  about  minerals.  Mineral  acids, 
in  medicine,  ordinarily  the  following:  Sulphuric  Acid 
(q.v.  Sulphates),  Nitric  Acid  (q.v.),  Hydrochloric  Acid 
(q.v.),  Phosphoric  Acid  (q.v.  Phosphorus),  Chromic 
Acid  (q.v.),  Carbonic  Acid  (q.v.).  Mineral-blue,  the 
name  usually  given  to  azurite  when  reduced  to  an  im¬ 
palpable  powder  for  coloring  purposes.  Mineral-caout¬ 
chouc,  -ko'chok,  an  elastic  mineral  pitch,  a  variety  of 
bitumen,  resembling  caoutchouc  in  elasticity  and  soft¬ 
ness — also  called  elaterite.  Mineral  chameleon  (see 
Manganese).  Mineral-charcoal,  a  term  applied  to 
silky  fibrous  layers  of  charcoal,  which  are  interlaminated 
in  beds  of  ordinary  bituminous  coal — known  to  miners 
as  mother-of-coal.  Mineral  deposits,  term  denoting 
metalliferous  ores  occurring  naturally  in  geological  for¬ 
mations:  they  consist  sometimes  of  a  single  native  metal, 
but  usually  of  different  metals  mixed  (see  Gang  or 
Gangue;  Ores;  Veins,  in  geology;  Mining;  also  Min¬ 
eralogy;  Geology).  Mineral-green,  a  native  green  car¬ 
bonate  of  copper.  Mineral-oil,  a  familiar  term  for 
petroleum  or  rock-oil,  which  is  found  oozing  out  from 
strata  of  all  ages,  from  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  up¬ 
ward.  Mineral  pitch  (see  Asphalt).  Mineral  resins 
(see  Resins).  Mineral-tallow,  a  familiar  term  for 
hatchetine,  remarkable  substance  found  in  several  places 
in  Britain,  Germany,  Siberia,  etc.;  soft  and  flexible,  yel¬ 
lowish  white  or  yellow,  resembling  wax  or  tallow,  often 
flaky  like  spermaceti,  inodorous,  melting  at  115°-170°  F., 
and  composed  of  about  86  carbon  and  14  hydrogen. 
Mineral  tar  (see  Asphalt).  Mineral  water,  water 
naturally  impregnated  with  mineral  matter  (see  below): 
also  certain  beverages  artificially  prepared  (see  Aerated 
Waters). 

MINERAL  KINGDOM:  inorganic  portion  of  nature. 
Under  this  term,  however,  are  not  included  the  imme¬ 
diate  inorganic  products  of  organic  beings — e.g.,  sugar, 
resins,  etc.,  though  substances  more  remotely  of  vegetable 
or  even  animal  origin  are  reckoned  among  minerals,  as 
coal,  fossils,  etc.  To  the  mineral  kingdom  belong  liquid 
and  gaseous,  as  well  as  solid  substances;  water,  atmos¬ 
pheric  air,  etc.,  are  included  in  it.  All  the  chemical  ele¬ 
ments  are  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  from  which 
vegetable  and  animal  organisms  derive  them;  but  many 
of  the  compounds  which  exist  in  nature  belong  entirely 
to  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  are  produced 
by  the  wonderful  chemistry  of  life. 

MINERALOGY,  n.  min'er-aVd-ji  [L.  minerale  and  Gr. 
logos,  a  discourse] :  the  science  which  treats  of  the  prop* 
erties  and  classification  of  minerals.  MineralogTcal,  a. 
-a-loj'ikdl,  pertaining  to  mineralogy.  Min'eralog'ically, 
adv.  according  to  the  principles  of  mineralogy.  Min- 
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ERAl'ogize,  v.i.,  -jiz,  to  collect  and  study  minerals.  MlN- 
eral'ogist,  n.  -jlst,  one  versed  in  mineralogy. 

Mineralogy  deals  with  the  composition,  structure  and 
other  physical  properties,  origin  and  uses  of  minerals. 

A  mineral  is  an  inorganic,  homogeneous,  liquid  or  solid 
occurring  m  nature.  It  is  usually  solid  under  ordinary 
conditions  and  has  definite  and  characteristic  form. 

The  first  thing  that  one  notices  about  a  mineral  is  its 
color.  But  the  more  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
subject  the  less  he.  depends  upon  color  as  a  means  of 
identification,  since  it  is  soon  evident  that  a  given  species 
may  exhibit  more  colors  than  any  chameleon.  The  list  of 
colors  shown  by  such  a  mineral  as  quartz,  for  example, 
reads  like  a  description  of  the  spectrum. 

.However,  color  is  a  means  of  identification  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  since  some  minerals  are  prevailingly  light  in 
color  (quartz),  others  black  (hornblende);  some  are  red 
(ruby);  others  green  (emerald);  etc.  Extended  acquaint¬ 
ance  shows  that  color  is  not  only  a  source  of  beauty  to 
a  mineral  but  a  characteristic  useful  in  its  determination. 

The  next  thing  that  will  be  noticed  is  the  manner  in 
which  light  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  minerals — i.e. 
the  lustre.  Some  minerals  look  greasy  (talc).  Others 
have  a  vitreous  lustre  like  broken  glass  (quartz).  Others 
are  waxy  (chalcedony),  or  silky  (satin  spar),  or  resinous 
(sphalerite).  Some  are  dull  (kaolin),  others  look  like 
polished  metal,  i.e.,  have  metallic  lustre  (galena).  Metal¬ 
lic  lustre  is  more  common  on  opaque  minerals  (those 
which  do  not  permit  the  light  to  pass  through  them) 
than  on  translucent  minerals  (those  which  in  thin  sec¬ 
tions  permit  light  to  pass),  or  on  transparent  ones 
(those  which  in  thick  sections  permit  light  to  pass 
freely).  The  lustre  of  a  transparent  mineral  most  nearly 
approaching  metallic  lustre  is  called  adamantine,  since 
it  is  so  characteristic  of  the  diamond. 

If  a  mineral  has  been  formed  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  it  will  show  as  definite  shape  as  does  a  bird  or  fish 
or  flower.  It  may  be  cubical,  or  pyramidal,  or  prismatic 
for  example.  The  prisms  of  some  minerals  are  four  to 
eight  sided.  Others  are  six  or  twelve  sided.  Others  have 
two  wide  lateral  planes  and  narrow  front  and  back  planes. 

If  the  characteristic  external  form  is  wanting  the 
architecture  may  often  still  be  discovered  by  breaking 
the  mineral.  Many  minerals  when  struck  a  sharp  blow 
split  or  .  cleave  in  a  definite  direction — salt  into  cubes, 
fluorite  into  octahedrons,  calcite  into  rhombohedrons,  etc. 
— thus  showing  their  internal  structure.  Others  simply 
break  or  fracture,  leaving  their  broken  surfaces  smooth 
or  splintery  or  pitted  like  a  surface  composed  of  shells 
( conchoidal  fracture). 

Then,  again,  upon  taking  a  series  of  minerals  in  the 
hand  one  notices  that  they  differ  in  weight.  A  rough 
estimate  only  can  be  made  by  hand.  But  if  the  mineral 
is  weighed,  then  put  in  a  vessel  completely  filled  with 
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water  and  the  overflowing  water  collected  and  weighed 
the  specific  gravity  or  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  mineral 
to  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water  is  obtained. 
This  is  a  very  characteristic  property  and  hence  a  valu¬ 
able  means  of  identification.  One  does  not  have  to  collect 
the  water,  however.  By  employment  of  some  instrument 
like  the  Jolly  balance  he  can  readily  find  the  weight  of 
the  mineral  in  air  (W),  then  its  weight  in  water  (w). 
The  difference  (W — w)  represents  the  weight  of  an 
equal  volume  of  water.  Dividing  the  weight  of  the  min- 

W 

eral  by  this  gives  the  specific  gravity,  S.  S  = - r. 

(W  —  w) 

Minerals  differ  in  hardness.  A  few  can  be  scratched 
with  finger  nail,  more  with  a  knife,  and  some  are  harder 
than  a  knife.  Ten  minerals  have  been  chosen  to  form  a 
scale  of  hardness.  The  softest,  talc,  is  No.  1.  Then  fol¬ 
low  in  order  gypsum,  calcite,  fluorite,  apatite,  orthoclase, 
quartz,  topaz,  corundum,  and  finally  diamond,  which  is 
No.  10.  With  the  exception  of  diamond  all  these  min¬ 
erals  are  abundant  and  every  one  interested  can  obtain 
a  scale.  The  finger  nail  can  scratch  any  mineral  not 
harder  than  gypsum  and  the  knife  any  mineral  softer 
than  quartz. 

These  properties — color,  diaphaneity,  lustre,  shape, 
hardness  and  gravity — can  all  be  observed  by  a  beginner 
and  studied  without  any  instruments.  But  for  the  further 
investigations  which  are  necessary  to  thoroughly  pursue 
the  subject  various  instruments  are  requisite. 

To  investigate  mineral  forms  goniometers  and  micro¬ 
scopes  are  needed.  A  goniometer  is  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  angles  which  mineral  faces  make  with  each 
other.  For  large  crystals  a  contact  goniometer  is  used. 
It  consists  of  a  graduated  semicircle,  to  the  center  of 
whose  diameter  is  pivoted  an  arm.  The  diameter  is 
placed  on  one  face  of  the  crystal  and  the  movable  arm 
on  the  other,  while  the  angle  between  the  two  faces  to  be 
measured  is  read  on  the  circle.  Very  small  crystals  cannot 
be  measured  in  this  manner,  hence  recourse  must  be  had 
to  a  reflecting  goniometer,  an  instrument  so  constructed 
that  a  ray  of  light  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  one  face  at 
a  time.  The  axis  to  which  the  crystal  is  fastened  is 
turned  till  the  light  is  reflected  from  the  next  face.  Then 
the  number  of  degrees  between -the  two  positions  is  read 
on  the  graduated  disc  to  which  the  axis  is  attached  and 
the  supplementary  angle  thus  obtained.  Crystals  which 
are  too  small  for  either  of  these  two  goniometers  or  are 
embedded  in  other  material,  may  be  studied  by  first 
gluing  them  to  some  kind  of  a  handle,  grinding  them  to 
a  plane  surface  on  one  side,  cementing  the  ground  side 
to  a  glass  slide  and  then  grinding  down  the  other  side 
till  the  section  is  as  thin  as  tissue  paper  and  permits 
light  to  pass  through  readily.  They  may  then  be  ex- 
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amined  under  a  petrographical  microscope.  This  method 
permits  of  accurate  measurements. 

The  study  of  mineral  forms  constitutes  the  subject 
matter  of  crystallography.  As  a  result  of  the  careful 
work  which  has  occupied  crystallographers  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Abbe  Haiiy  (1801)  it  has  become  known 
that  all  minerals  which  have  crystallized  under  favorable 
conditions  show  forms  which  are  comprised  in  six 
groups.  More  groups  are  not  possible,  less  would  not 
be  all  inclusive.  These  groups  or  systems  are  the  Regular, 
Tetragonal,  Hexagonal,  Orthorhombic,  Monoclinic  and  Tri¬ 
clinic  systems.  In  the  Regular  system  are  embraced  all 
forms  which  are  constructed  on  three  axes  of  equal  length 
and  which  form  right  angles  with  each  other.  In  the 
Tetragonal  system  occur  the  forms  two  of  whose  axes 
are  equal  while  the  third  is  greater  or  less  than  the 
other  two.  All  are  at  right  angles.  The  Hexagonal  sys¬ 
tem  is  characterized  by  three  horizontal  axes  equal  in 
length,  making  angles  of  60°  with  each  other,  but  at 
right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis,  which  in  turn  may  be 
longer  or  shorter  than  the  horizontal  axes.  The  Ortho¬ 
rhombic  system  has  three  axes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  but  all  of  different  length.  In  the  Monoclinic  sys¬ 
tem  one  axis,  the  a  axis,  inclines  forward,  thus  making 
an  obtuse  angle  in  the  upper  front  quarter  with  the  c 
axis.  Finally,  in  the  Triclinic  system,  both  lateral  axes, 
a  and  b,  are  inclined  to  the  vertical  c,  forming  angles 
none  of  which  are  right  angles. 

The  Triclinic  system  is  the  least  symmetrical,  having 
neither  axes  nor  planes  of  symmetry,  but  a  center  of 
symmetry  only.  The  Monoclinie  system  possesses  one 
axis  of  twofold  symmetry,  one  symmetry  plane,  and  a 
center  of  symmetry.  The  Orthorhombic  system  has  an 
axis  of  twofold  symmetry,  which  is  formed  by  the  inter¬ 
section  of  two  planes  of  symmetry  or  is  perpendicular  to 
two  axes  of  symmetry.  In  the  Hexagonal  system  there 
is  an  axis  of  threefold  or  of  sixfold  symmetry,  besides 
four  planes  and  a  center  of  symmetry.  Crystals  in  the 
Tetragonal  system  possess  one  axis  of  fourfold  sym¬ 
metry  and  there  may  be  five  planes  of  symmetry  besides 
a  center  of  symmetry.  Finally,  the  Regular  system  has 
the  greatest  degree  of  symmetry  possible,  possessing  four 
axes  of  threefold  symmetry  and  sometimes  nine  planes 
of  symmetry. 

In  the  measurement  of  crystals  and  in  their  repre¬ 
sentation  and  discussion  mathematical  terms  and  prin¬ 
ciples  are  so  brought  into  requisition  as  often  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  not  mathematics,  but  the  physical  condition 
of  the  mineral  world  is  the  subject  of  study.  The  science 
of  mineralogy  simply  embodies  and  elucidates  these  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  minerals  of  the  highest  symmetry  (Regular 
system)  there  are  three  directions  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  in  which  light  or  heat  or  electricity  travel  with 
equal  ease  and  rapidity.  When  acted  upon  by  corrosive 
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solutions  the  mineral  is  dissolved  with  equal  rapidity  in 
all  three  directions. 

Minerals  crystallizing  in  the  Tetragonal  and  Hexagonal 
systems  on  the  other  hand  respond  to  physical  and  chem¬ 
ical  forces  more  rapidly  or  more  slowly  parallel  to  the 
vertical  axis  (c)  than  they  do  parallel  to  the  other 
lateral  axes.  And  the  minerals  characterized  by  Ortho¬ 
rhombic,  Monoclinic,  or  Trielinic  crystallization  have 
three  directions  in  which  they  respond  to  external  in¬ 
fluences  with  different  speed  and  different  results. 

The  laws  of  crystallization  are  just  as  inevitable  and 
inexorable  as  the  laws  of  gravitation.  They  rule  all  in¬ 
organic  substances  in  the  world  and  in  all  other  heavenly 
bodies  as  far  as  we  know. 

Under  unfavorable  conditions  minerals  may  fail  to 
develop  their  characteristic  crystallization  and  are  said 
to  be  amorphous.  Eor  example,  at  ordinary  temperatures 
water,  mercury  and  some  other  substances  do  not  crystal¬ 
lize.  But  at  32°  E.  water  crystallizes  into  hexagonal 
crystals  and  at  40°  below  zero  mercury  crystallizes  into 
regular  crystals. 

Crystallography  is  one  of  the  readiest  means  of  identi¬ 
fication  and  an  important  factor  in  the  classification  of 
minerals.  But  the  fundamental  basis  for  the  chief  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  mineral  kingdom  is  chemical.  Minerals  are 
placed  in  one  of  seven  classes,  according  as  they  are 
composed  of  one  simple  individual  chemical  substance 
(Class  I.,  Elements),  or  result  from  the  union  of  some 
chemical  base  with  sulphur  (Class  II.,  Sulphides),  or  the 
union  of  two  bases  with  sulphur  (Class  III.,  Sulpho- 
salts),  or  the  union  of  a  base  with  a  halogen  (Class  IV., 
Haloids),  or  the  union  of  a  base  with  oxygen  (Class  V., 
Oxides),  or  the  union  of  a  base  with  oxygen  and  another 
acidic  element  (Class  VI.,  Oxygen  Salts),  or  the  union 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  (Class  VII.,  Hydro-Carbons). 
Within  these  classes  the  grouping  is  in  accordance  with 
the  more  minute  chemical  subdivisions  and  in  accordance 
with  their  crystallography. 

More  than  one  thousand  mineral  species  are  known, 
but  of  them  less  than  one  hundred  are  common  enough 
to  be  abundantly  met  with.  And  a  student  who  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  smaller  number  may  have  a  fair 
conception  of  the  inorganic  world,  inasmuch  as  this  num¬ 
ber  exhibit  all  the  chemical  and  physical  laws,  methods 
of  studying  minerals,  and  their  relation  to  the  economy 
of  the  universe  and  to  mankind. 

Among  the  elements,  diamonds,  graphite,  sulphur,  anti¬ 
mony,  bismuth,  gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  iron,  and 
platinum  are  well  known.  The  most  noteworthy  sulphids 
(Class  II.)  are  stibnite,  molybdenite,  galena,  argentite, 
chalcocite,  sphalerite,  cinnabar,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  mar- 
•casite,  arsenopyrite — minerals  which  are  useful  as  the 
source  of  antimony,  molybdenum,  lead,  silver,  copper, 
zinc,  quicksilver,  sulphur,  and  arsenic.  The  sulpho-salts 
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(Class  III.)  are  of  slight  importance,  but  the  haloids 
(Class  IV.)  include  some  minerals  which  are  indispen¬ 
sable  to  mankind.  For  example,  halite,  common  salt,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  mineral  which  is  most  largely 
used  as  food  by  men.  Fluorite  is  useful  as  a  flux  in  iron 
manufacture,  is  the  source  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  is 
necessary  in  the  making  of  enamel  glass.  For  a  long 
period  cryolite  was  the  chief  source  of  aluminum,  though 
now  beauxite  is  most  largely  used  for  that  purpose. 
Among  oxides  (Class  V.)  quartz  holds  a  chief  place,  since 
it  is  the  most  abundant  mineral  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  sand,  sandstone,  quartzite,  and  many 
igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks.  It  is  found  everywhere. 
In  its  common  forms  it  is  useful  in  building  and  the 
manufactures,  and  in  its  more  beautiful  forms  it  is  used 
as  an  ornamental  stone.  Cuprite,  zincite,  corundum, 
hematite,  magnetite,  chromite,  cassiterite,  rutile,  pyro- 
lusite,  manganite,  limonite,  are  all  important  minerals, 
since  they  are  available  sources  of  copper,  zinc,  ruby, 
iron,  chromium,  tin,  titanium,  and  manganese.  Oxygen 
salts  (Class  VI.)  is  by  far  the  largest  of  all  the  classes, 
since  it  embraces  salts  of  ten  groups  of  oxygen  acids 
known  as  the  carbonates,  silicates,  nitrates,  phosphates, 
niobates,  sulphates,  tellurates,  chromates,  molybdates, 
and  uranates.  Among  the  carbonates  are  calcite  and 
dolomite,  which,  taken  together,  are  the  third  in  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  world.  As  limestones  of  greater  or  less 
purity  they  form  wi despreading  rock  masses.  Magnesite, 
rhodochrosite,  siderite,  aragonite,  witherite,  strontianite, 
cerussite,  malachite,  are  important  because  of  their  abun¬ 
dance,  beauty,  and  utility.  The  silicates  are  the  most 
numerous  of  any  of  the  oxygen  salts  or  of  any  other 
classes  for  that  matter.  They  include  more  than  two 
hundred  species.  While  the  oxides  have  the  mineral 
(quartz)  most  abundant  in  the  world,  and  the  carbonates 
the  mineral  (calcite)  third  in  abundance,  the  silicates 
have  the  mineral  (feldspar),  which  is  second  in  abun¬ 
dance.  The  feldspars  are  mountain  builders,  being  the 
chief  constituents  of  the  igneous  rocks.  Their  decompo¬ 
sition  furnishes  soils  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  clays  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile,  porce¬ 
lain,  etc.  Other  silicates  important  as  rock  formers  are 
olivene,  pyroxene,  amphibole,  talc,  serpentine,  topaz, 
sodalite,  mica,  epidote,  and  garnet.  Among  phosphates 
apatite  is  the  most  noteworthy,  because  of  the  size  and 
perfection  of  its  crystals  and  because  of  its  value  as  a 
fertilizer.  Several  sulphates  are  useful,  notably,  baryte, 
celestite,  anglesite,  and  gypsum:  the  first  three  furnish¬ 
ing  barium,  strontium,  and  lead,  and  the  last  being  the 
source  of  plaster  of  paris. 

The  characteristics  of  all  of  these  minerals,  as  well  as 
of  others  that  are  rarer,  are  thoroughly  described  in  such 
books  as  Mier’s  or  Dana’s  mineralogies. 
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The  chemical  investigation  of  minerals  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  heat.  The  minerals  are 
usually  pulverized  as  finely  as  possible,  first  in  a  ‘dia¬ 
mond  mortar’  (a  two  inch  piece  of  hardened  steel,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  half  inch  deep  cavity  to  serve  as  a 
mortar  for  a  steel  pestle),  and  then  in  an  agate  mortar. 
Then  the  minerals  are  dissolved  in  various  reagents  until 
their  different  constituents  are  obtained.  To  hasten  the 
action  of  the  solvents  the  minerals  are  often  held  on  a 
platinum  support  in  a  Bunsen  or  blowpipe  flame  after 
having  been  mixed  with  some  advantageous  flux.  When 
metals  are  sought  charcoal  slabs  are  useful  supports. 
Minerals  differ  greatly  in  the  ease  with  which  they  melt. 
A  scale  of  fusibility  is  formed  by  the  following  seven 
minerals:  No.  1 — A  small  splinter  of  stibnite  melts  when 
held  in  a  candle  flame.  No.  2 — Natrolite  requires  a  little 
hotter  flame  to  melt  it  into  a  globule.  No.  3 — Alma  dine 
garnet  in  the  blowpipe  flame  rounds  into  a  globule.  No. 
4 — Actinolite  in  such  a  flame  rounds  only  on  the  edges. 
No.  5 — Orthoclase  requires  a  still  longer  heating.  No.  6 
— Bronzite  in  the  thinnest  splinters  shows  traces  only. 
No.  7 — Quartz  is  quite  infusible. 

The  colors  given  off  by  minerals  held  in  the  Bunsen 
flame  are  very  characteristic  of  certain  of  them. 

Some  minerals  heated  in  a  glass  tube  deposit  their 
volatile  constituents  on  the  cold  part  of  the  tube.  Many 
oxidize  when  heated  in  an  open  tube.  Many  are  reduced 
on  charcoal  and  deposit  oxidizable  portions  as  rings. 
Bor  detection  of  these  rings  aluminum  or  gypsum  sup¬ 
ports  are  useful.  Borax  and  microcosmic  beads  and 
treatment  with  cobalt  nitrate  aid  in  the  detection  of 
various  constituents.  These  methods,  which  constitute 
the  department  of  blowpipe  analysis  and  are  set  forth  at 
length  in  such  a  book  as  Brush’s  Blowpipe  Analysis,  are 
the  simplest  and  most  expeditious  means  of  mineral 
investigation. 

Bibliography. — For  Crystallography  and  Physical  Min¬ 
eralogy:  Dana,  Text  Book  of  Mineralogy;  Williams,  Ele- 
ments  of  Crystallography ;  Moses,  The  Characters  of 
Crystals.  More  elementary  works  are:  Dana,  Minerals , 
and  How  to  Study  Them;  Ballard,  The  World  of  Matter; 
Crosby,  Common  Minerals  and  Bocks;  English,  Recrea¬ 
tions  in  Elementary  Mineralogy.  For  optical  mineralogy: 
Rosenbusch-Iddings,  Microscopical  Physiography  of  the 
Bock-Making  Minerals;  Luquer,  Minerals  in  Bock  Sec¬ 
tions.  For  determinative  mineralogy:  Brush-Penfield, 
Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  Analysis;  End- 
lich,  Manual  of  Qualitative  Blowpipe  Analysis  and  De¬ 
terminative  Mineralogy ;  Crosby,  Tables  for  the  Determi¬ 
nation  of  Common  Minerals;  Frazer,  Tables  for  the  De¬ 
termination  of  Minerals  by  Physical  Properties.  For 
descriptive  mineralogy:  Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy ; 
Hintze,  Handbuch  der  Miner alogie. 
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MINERAL  WATERS,  Natural:  usual  term  for  all 
spring  waters  which  possess  qualities  in  relation  to 
the  animal  body  different  from  those  of  ordinary  water 
(which  itself  also  is  ranked  in  the  mineral  kingdom). 
Artificial  M.  W.,  usually  imitations  of  some  natural  waters, 
are  very  largely  manufactured,  and  are  of  service  in  some 
cases:  but  in  curative  effect  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  natural  product:  see  Aerated  Waters.  M.  W. 
have  been  used  as  remedial  agents  from  a  very  early 
period.  The  oldest  Greek  physicians  had  great  faith  in 
their  curative  power,  and  the  temples  erected  to  JEscu- 
lapius  were  usually  in  close  proximity  to  mineral  springs; 
they  had  recourse  to  the  sulphurous  thermal  springs  of 
Tiberias  (now  Tabareah),  still  used  by  patients  from  all 
parts  of  Syria  in  cases  of  painful  tumor,  rheumatism, 
gout,  palsy,  etc. ;  and  to  the  warm  baths  of  Calirrlioe,  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  tried  by  Herod 
in  his  sickness.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Romans  for  the 
discovery  not  only  of  the  mineral  thermic  springs  in 
Italy,  but  of  some  of  the  most  important  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  e.  g.,  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  Baden-Baden,  Bath,  Spa 
in  Belgium,  and  many  others;  and  Pliny,  in  his  Natural 
History,  mentions  a  very  large  number  of  mineral  springs 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  therapeutic  action  of  M.  W.,  or  of  spas,  as  they 
are  frequently  termed,  depends  chiefly  on  their  chemical 
composition  and  their  temperature,  though  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances,  as  situation,  elevation,  climate, 
geological  formation,  mean  temperature,  etc.,  have  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  success  of  the  treatment. 

The  best  time  for  undergoing  a  course  of  M.  W.  is,  in 
n.  temperate  regions,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  during 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  exceptions  depending  on  climate;  e.g.,  at  Gastein 
(q.v.),  famed  for  thermal  springs,  the  weather  is  change¬ 
able  and  stormy  in  June  and  July,  but  pleasant  in  May, 
August,  and  September.  Early  rising  is  usually  advisable 
during  a  course  of  M.  W.,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  water 
should  be  drunk  before  breakfast,  at  intervals  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  between  each  tumbler,  moderate 
exercise  being  taken  in  the  intervals.  In  many  cases, 
bathing  is  of  even  greater  importance  as  a  remedial  agent 
than  drinking.  Baths  are  taken  usually  between  break¬ 
fast  and  dinner;  and  should  never  be  taken  soon  after  a 
full  meal.  The  time  during  which  the  patient  should 
remain  in  the  bath  varies  much  at  different  spas,  and  the 
directions  of  the  local  physician  should  be  strictly  at¬ 
tended  to  on  this  point.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
beforehand  how  long  a  course  of  M.  W.  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  as  this  entirely  depends  on  the  symptoms  ob¬ 
served  during  treatment;  but  as  a  general  rule,  the  treat¬ 
ment  should  not  be  protracted  beyond  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  and  in  some  cases  this  is  too  lqng;  but  on  this 
point  the  patient  must  be  guided  by  the  physician  resi¬ 
dent  at  the  spa,  or  by  one  who  knows  both  the  water  and 
the  patient.  Indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
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and  excesses  of  any  kind,  frequently  counteract  all  salu¬ 
tary  effects  of  the  waters,  while  perfect  mental  relaxa¬ 
tion  is  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  treatment.  Spas 
are  suitable  remedies  for  only  chronic  disorders ;  though 
among  such  disorders  are  to  be  ranked  weariness  and 
languor  from  over-work,  mental  or  bodily,  not  as  yet  de¬ 
veloped  into  marked  symptoms  of  any  disease. 

No  classification  of  M.  W.  based  on  their  chemical  com¬ 
position  can  be  strictly  exact,  because  many  springs  are 
intermediate  between  well  characterized  groups.  The 
following  classification,  adopted  by  Dr.  Althaus,  Spas  of 
Europe  (Lond.  1862),  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient:  1. 
Alkaline  Waters;  2.  Bitter  Waters;  3.  Muriated  Waters; 
4.  Earthy  Waters;  5.  Indifferent  Thermal  Waters;  6. 
Chalybeates;  1.  Sulphurous  Waters. 

1.  The  Alkaline  Waters  are  divisible  into:  (a)  Simple 
Alkaline  Acidulous  Waters ,  of  which  the  chief  contents 
are  carbonic  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  most 
important  European  spas  of  this  class  are  the  thermal 
springs  of  Yichy  and  the  cold  springs  of  Fachingen,  Geil- 
nau,  and  Bilin  (q.v.).  These  waters  are  useful  in  certain 
forms  of  indigestion,  in  jaundice  from  catarrh  of  the 
hepatic  ducts,  in  gall-stones,  in  renal  calculi  and  gravel, 
in  gout,  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
in  abdominal  plethora.  Vichy  (q.v.)  may  be  taken  as 
representative  of  this  class  of  springs.  (6)  Muriated  Al¬ 
kaline  Acidulous  1 Vaters,  which  differ  from  the  preceding 
sub-group  in  additionally  containing  considerable  chlo¬ 
ride  of  sodium.  The  most  important  spas  of  this  kind  in 
Europe  are  the  thermal  springs  of  Ems  (q.v.),  and  the  cold 
springs  of  Selters  (q.v.),  Luhatscliowitz,  and  Salzbrunn 
(q.v.).  They  are  useful  in  chronic  catarrhal  affections 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  stomach,  and  the  intestines, 
and  the  larynx;  and  the  Ems  waters  have  high  repute  in 
certain  chronic  diseases  of  the  womb  and  adjacent  organs, 
(c)  Alkaline  Saline  Waters ,  of  which  the  chief  contents 
are  sulphate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  most  fre¬ 
quented  are  the  warm  springs  of  Carlsbad  (q.v.)  and  the 
cold  springs  of  Marienbad  (q.v.).  Patients  suffering  from 
abdominal  plethora  are  those  most  frequently  sent  to 
these  spas,  which  often  prove  of  great  service,  if  the 
stagnation  of  the  blood  is  owing  to  habitual  constipation, 
pressure  from  accumulated  faeces,  or  congestion  of  the 
liver,  unconnected  with  diseases  of  the  heart  or  lungs. 
These  waters,  especially  those  of  Carlsbad,  afford  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  for  the  habitual  constipation  frequently 
arising  from  sedentary  occupations;  the  result  being 
much  more  permanent  than  that  produced  by  strong 
purgative  waters. 

2.  The  chief  contents  of  the  Bitter  Waters  are  the  sul¬ 
phates  of  magnesia  and  soda;  and  the  best  known  spas 
of  this  class  are  those  of  Piillna,  Saidschiitz,  Sedlitz, 
Friedrichshall,  and  Kissingen  (q.v.);  though  there  are 
two  English  spas — the  bitter  water  of  Cherry  Rock,  near 
Kingswood,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the  Purton  Spa, 
near  Swindon,  in  Wiltshire — which  ‘are,  by  their  chem- 
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ical  composition,  admirably  suited  for  the  treatment  of 
many  cases  of  disease,  and  may  perhaps  even  prove  su¬ 
perior  to  the  continental  spas  of  this  class.’— Altliaus, 
Spas  of  Europe,  360.  These  waters  act  both  as  purga¬ 
tives  and  diuretics,  and  may  therefore  be  used  advan¬ 
tageously  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  it  is  advisable 
to  excite  the  action  both  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  kid¬ 
neys. 

3.  The  Muriated  Waters  are  divisible  into:  (a)  Simple 
Muriated  Waters,  of  which  the  chief  contents  are  a 
moderate  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  common 
salt.  The  chief  spas  of  this  class  are  Wiesbaden  (q.v.) 
and  Baden-Baden  (q.v.),  which  are  hot;  those  of  Soden 
(in  Nassau),  of  Mondorf  (near  Luxembourg),  and  of 
Canstatt  (near  Stuttgart),  which  are  tepid ;  and  those  of 
Kissingen  (q.v.),  Homburg  (q.v.),  and  Cheltenham  (q.v.), 
which  are  cold.  The  muriated  saline  springs  of  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  are  some  of  them  chalybeate,  others  sulphurous 
or  iodinous;  all  being  rich  in  carbonic  acid  gas:  they  are 
used  chiefly  in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofula,  and 
abdominal  plethora.  ( b )  Muriated  Lithia  Waters ,  of 
which  the  chief  contents  are  the  chlorides  of  sodium 
and  lithium.  In  gout,  they  first  aggravate  the  pain,  but 
then  give  relief;  and  in  periodic  headache,  they  have 
been  found  serviceable,  (c)  Brines,  whose  chief  con¬ 
tents  are  a  large  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  com¬ 
mon  salt.  Among  the  spas  of  this  kind  in  Europe,  those 
of  Rehme  in  Westphalia,  and  Nauheim  in  Hesse,  have 
the  greatest  reputation.  They  are  employed  mostly  for 
bathing,  and  are  often  of  much  service  in  scrofula, 
anaemia,  rheumatism,  certain  forms  of  paralysis,  and 
catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes,  (d)  Iodo-bromated 
Muriated  Waters,  in  which,  besides  a  moderate  quantity 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  iodides  and  bromides  of 
sodium  and  magnesium  are  contained  in  an  appreciable 
quantity.  Kreuznach  (q.v.)  is  the  most  celebrated  of 
this  class.  Its  waters  are  used  both  for  drinking  and 
for  bathing,  and  are  of  service  in  scrofulous  infiltrations 
of  the  glands,  in  scrofulous  ulcers,  in  chronic  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  etc.  The  waters  of 
Hall,  in  Austria  Proper,  also  are  of  this  class,  and  have 
high  reputation  in  cases  of  bronchocele  or  goitre. 

4.  Earthy  Waters,  of  which  the  chief  contents  are  sul¬ 
phate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  most  important  Eu¬ 
ropean  waters  of  this  class  occur  at  Wildungen,  Leuk 
(q.v.),  Bath,  Eng.  (q.v.),  Lucca  (q.v.),  and  Pisa  (q.v.). 
The  Wildungen  water,  exported  in  large  quantities,  is, 
according  to  Hr.  Altliaus,  1  a  capital  diuretic,  and  not 
only  promotes  the  elimination  of  gravel  and  renal  cal¬ 
culi,  but  by  its  tonic  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urinary  passages,  serves  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
fresh  concretions.  It  is  also  much  used  for  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  neuralgia  of  the  urethra  and 
neck  of  the  bladder,  dysuria,  and  incontinence  of  urine.’ 
The  baths  of  Leuk,  in  which  many  patients  remain  nine 
hours  daily  (4  a.m.  to  10  a.m.,  and  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.), 
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until  an  eruption  appears,  are  used  chiefly  in  chronic 
skin  diseases.  The  waters  of  Bath,  Pisa,  and  Lucca, 
which  are  thermal,  are  useful  in  chronic  skin  diseases, 
scrofula,  gout,  rheumatism,  etc. 

5.  Indifferent  Thermal  Waters,  which  usually  contain 
a  small  amount  of  saline  constituents.  Of  the  spas  of 
this  class,  the  most  important  in  Europe  are  Gastein 
(q.v.)  (95°  to  118°)  Toplitz  (q.v.)  (120°)  Wildbad  (q.v.) 
(90°),  Warmbrunn  (100°),  Clifton  (86°),  and  Buxton  (q.v.) 
(82°).  Their  most  striking  effects  are  to  stimulate  the 
skin  and  excite  the  nervous  system.  ‘They  are  used 
especially  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  atonic  gout;  in 
diseases  of  the  skin,  such  as  prurigo,  psoriasis,  lichen; 
in  neuralgia  and  paralysis  due  to  rheumatic  and  gouty 
exudations,  to  parturition,  or  to  severe  diseases,  such  as 
typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria;  in  hysteria;  and  in  general 
weakness  and  marasmus.’ — Althaus,  Spas  of  Europe,  421. 

6.  Chalybeate  Waters,  divisible  into:  (a)  Simple  Acid¬ 
ulous  Chalybeates ,  whose  chief  contents  are  carbonic 
acid  and  bicarbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron;  and  (b)  Saline 
Acidulous  Chalybeates ,  whose  chief  contents  are  sulphate 
of  soda  and  bicarbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  For  these, 
see  Chalybeate  Waters. 

7.  Sulphurous  Waters,  which  contain  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  metallic  sulphides  (sulphurets),  or  both. 
The  most  important  sulphurous  thermals  of  Europe  are 
those  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle  (q.v.),  Baden  (near  Vienna), 
Bareges  (q.v.),  Eaux-Chaudes,  and  Bagneres  de  Luchon; 
while  among  the  cold  sulphurous  springs,  those  of 
Nenndorf  (in  Hessen-Nassau)  and  Harrogate  (q.v.)  are 
of  great  importance.  They  are  extensively  used  in 
chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  are  of  service  in  many 
cases  in  which  exudations  require  to  be  absorbed,  as  in 
swellings  of  the  joints,  in  old  gunshot-wounds,  and  in 
chronic  gout  and  rheumatism.  In  chronic  laryngeal  and 
bronchial  catarrh  they  frequently  give  relief,  and  in 
chronic  poisoning  by  lead  or  mercury  they  favor  the 
elimination  of  the  poison,  though  to  a  far  less  degree 
than  iodide  of  potassium  taken  internally.  The  sul¬ 
phurous  waters  are  employed  externally  and  internally, 
and  mineral  mud-baths  are  believed  by  many  physicians 
to  form  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  this  treatment. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  Althaus; 
the  Dictionnaire  General  des  Eaux  Miner  ales  et  d'Hy- 
drologie  Medicate ,  by  Durand-Fardel,  Le  Bret,  and  Lefort; 
and  the  very  valuable  work  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of 
Europe,  by  Fichbourne  and  Prosser  James  (1883). 

The  chief  simple  alkaline  springs  of  the  United  States 
are,  the  Bladon,  Ala. ;  the  Cal.  Seltzer,  Cal. ;  the  Perry 
an  1  Versailles,  Ill.;  the  St.  Louis,  Mich.;  the  Sheldon 
(including  Missisquoi),  and  the  Weldon,  Vt. ;  and  the 
Des  Chutes  hot  (143°  to  145°),  Oregon. 

Of  alkaline  saline  springs  examples  in  the  United 
States  are,  the  Lansing  well,  Mich. ;  the  Ballston  spa, 
Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Albany  artesian  well,  N.  Y. ; 
Millioit’s  soda,  Or.;  and  for  thermal,  the  Idaho  hot  (85° 
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to  115°),  Colo. ;  and  the  Charleston  artesian  well  (87°,  1,250 
ft.  deep),  South  Carolina. 

Of  purgative  or  bitter  water  springs  in  the  United 
States  there  may  he  noted,  the  Crab  Orchard,  Ky.,  from 
which  the  Crab  Orchard  salts  are  made;  the  Estill  or 
Irvine,  Ky.,  the  water  of  which  is  strongly  charged  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia:  and  the  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  in  the 
water  of  which  the  laxative  effect  is  qualified  by  equal 
amounts  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  of  carbonate  of  iron. 
The  Bedford  springs,  Penn.,  are  purgative-chalybeate. 

The  muriated  class  of  waters  is  represented  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  springs  at  Saratoga.  These  waters  are 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  together  with  bicarbo¬ 
nates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  which  result  from  the 
solvent  power  of  the  acid  gas  upon  limestone  and  some 
other  rocks.  Hathorn  is  the  strongest  of  the  Saratoga 
waters.  The  Seltzer  has  the  mild  quality  desirable  for 
use  with  wines.  The  Congress  is  valuable  as  contain¬ 
ing  in  the  best  proportions  the  substances  which  give 
both  agreeable  flavor  and  satisfactory  medicinal  effect. 
The  Ballston  Artesian  Litliia  spring  furnishes  the  most 
concentrated  water  yet  obtained  in  this  country.  All 
the  Saratoga  waters  contain  more  or  less  bicarbonate  of 
iron,  and  are  thus  chalybeate,  though  this  character  is 
masked  by  the  greater  amount  of  other  mineral  con¬ 
stituents.  Springs  allied  to  the  Saratoga  are,  the  Santa 
Clara  Congress,  Cal.;  the  Rockbridge  Baths,  Ya. ;  the 
Capon  Bath,  W.  Ya. ;  the  Artesian  well,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(2,199  ft.  deep);  the  Spring  Lake  and  Fruit  Port  wells, 
Mich.,  resembling  very  much  the  Creuznacli,  Prussia; 
and  the  St.  Catherine’s,  Canada,  the  waters  of  which  are 
similar  but  stronger. 

Springs  characterized  by  the  presence  of  free  mineral 
acids,  as  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric,  are  found  in  the 
United  States  and  in  S.  America.  The  Rio  Yinagre  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  such  springs,  and  its  waters  carry  off  daily 
no  less  than  about  70,000  lbs.  of  concentrated  muriatic 
acid,  and  over  80,000  lbs.  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  Oak 
Orchard  acid  spring  in  N.  Y.  is  noted  for  the  same  sort 
of  water. 

Of  calcic  or  earthy  springs,  examples  in  the  United 
States  are  (1)  thermal,  the  San  Bernardino  (100°  to  175°), 
Cal.;  the  Agua  Caliente  (130°),  N.  Mex. ;  the  Sweet  and 
the  Berkeley  (both  74°),  W.  Ya. ;  the  Warm  springs 
(97°  to  102°),  N.  Car. ;  and  the  Bethesda,  Wis. ;  (2),  cold, 
the  Butterworth,  and  the  Leslie,  Eaton  Rapids,  and 
Hubbardston  wells,  Midi.;  the  Yellow  springs,  O. ;  and 
the  Oettysburg,  Penn. 

In  the  class  of  indifferent  thermal,  the  noted  United 
States  waters  are  those  of  the  Hot  springs  (57  of  them, 
93°  to  150°),  Ark. ;  the  Healing,  the  Holston,  and  the  Hot 
springs  (the  latter  102°  to  108°),  Ya. ;  the  Shasta  co.  Tus¬ 
can,  Cal. ;  and  the  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

The  chalybeate  springs,  characterized  by  bicarbonate 
of  iron,  or  in  the  poorer  waters  by  the  sulphate,  are 
represented  in  the  United  States  by  the  Schooley’s  Mt., 
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New  Jersey;  Fry’s  soda,  California;  the  Stafford,  Con¬ 
necticut;  the  Greencastle,  Indiana;  the  Catoosa,  Georgia; 
the  Schuyler  county,  Illinois;  the  O wasco,  Michigan; 
Cooper’s  well,  Mississippi;  the  Beersheba,  Tennessee; 
the  Rawley,  Virginia;  and  the  Bayley,  Alabama.  There 
are  grouped  with  these  the  alum  waters,  found  in  the 
Rockbridge,  the  Pulaski,  the  Bath,  the  Stribbling,  the 
Church  Hill,  the  Bedford,  and  the  Variety — all  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  the  Oak  Orchard  acid,  New  York. 

The  United  States  have  numerous  examples  of  sulphur 
waters,  as  the  White,  Red,  and  Salt  Sulphur  springs  of 
Virginia;  the  White  Sulphur  springs  of  Ohio;  and  the 
Richfield,  Sharon,  Chittenango,  and  Florida  springs  of 
New  York. 

Silicious  waters,  especially  those  of  hot  springs  with 
a  large  charge  of  silica,  are  represented  by  the  famous 
geyser  in  Iceland,  by  the  geysers  of  California,  and  by 
the  still  more  famous  hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  where  hundreds  are  found,  one  of  them  throwing, 
in  outbursts  about  32  hours  apart,  a  column  of  hot  water 
8  ft.  in  diameter  and  200  ft.  high. 

Saline  waters,  in  the  form  of  the  brines  from  which 
salt  is  made,  occur  most  abundantly  in  Michigan  and 
New  York;  also  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Kansas. 
The  brine  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  pumped  up  from  wells 
400  to  500  ft.  deep.  A  peculiar  type  of  mineral  water 
is  found  where  a  heavy  charge  of  biborate  of  soda,  or 
borax,  is  present.  Lakes  of  great  size  have  been  found 
in  California,  the  water  of  which  is  very  rich  in  borax, 
apparently  supplied  to  them  by  hot  springs. 

There  are  numerous  other  springs,  not  strongly  marked 
in  a  chemical  analysis,  but  found  practically  valuable, 
and  therefore  favorite  with  the  public:  a  specimen  of 
these  is  the  Poland  spring,  Maine. 

MINERAL  WELLS:  Texas,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palo  Pinto  Mountains  in  Palo  Pinto  county,  is  noted 
throughout  the  Southwest  as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort. 
It  is  on  the  Weatherford,  Mineral  Wells  &  Northwestern 
railroad,  has  an  elevation  of  about  1,200  feet,  with  an 
average  temperature  in  the  winter  of  45°  F.  and  in  the 
summer  of  85°  F.  The  surrounding  country  is  of  rich 
sandy  soil,  partly  mountainous  and  especially  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
In  1880,  J.  S.  Lynch,  whose  family  had  been  in  bad 
health  in  other  sections,  located  on  the  present  site  of 
Mineral  Wells.  There  being  no  water  convenient  a  well 
was  bored  and  though  the  water  had  a  peculiar  taste  it 
was  used  exclusively.  A  rapid  improvement  in  the  health 
of  the  Lynch  family  was  naturally  attributed  to  the  use 
of  the  water,  and  others  near  by  were  attracted,  and  still 
other  cures  were  effected.  Thus  began  the  life  of  a 
resort  which  is  visited  annually  by  from  100,000  to  200,- 
000  health  and  pleasure  seekers  and  which,  according  to 
government  reports,  is  the  leading  mineral  water  ship- 
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ping  point  of  the  United  States.  These  waters  are 
pumped  from  about  15  different  wells  of  a  depth  of  130 
feet,  and  vary  in  strength  and  character  from  the  mildly 
laxative  to  the  strongly  alkaline,  purgative  and  diuretic. 
The  chief  ingredients  are  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  chlo¬ 
ride  of  sodium,  calcium  carbonate,  magnesium  carbonate, 
and  iron. 

The  principal  applications  of  these  waters  is  in  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  Bright’s  disease,  diabetes, 
constipation,  rheumatism,  insomnia,  nervousness,  and  uric 
acid  disturbances. 

MINERAL  WOOL:  a  product  of  molten  slag,  or  rock 
under  air  or  steam-jet,  also  called  slag  wool,  rock  wool, 
silicate  cotton,  cotton  fibre.  The  result  of  this  process  is 
a  thin  vitreous  fibre,  useful  as  a  non-conductor.  It  was 
first  manufactured  in  Germany  in  the  early  70’s.  In  1875, 
a  little  was  made  at  the  Greenwood  iron  furnace,  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.;  the  industry  was  firmly  established  by 
1885;  then  because  of  the  entry  into  the  field  of  rock 
wool,  that  is,  a  fibre  made  directly  from  the  rocks  and 
not  from  slag,  the  slag  wool  industry  fell  off.  The  slag 
wools  have  a  small  percentage  of  sulphur,  unless  espe¬ 
cially  desulphurized  after  the  slag  has  been  re-melted, 
and  thus  sulphuric  acid  may  be  formed  if  water  gets 
access  to  the  wool  and  acts  on  the  calcium  sulphide  in  it. 
The  sulphuric  acid  thus  formed  is  injurious  to  the  pipes. 
Hence  rock  wool  is  substituted  for  slag  wool,  or  the  slag 
wool  is  carefully  desulphurized.  Mineral  wool  of  either 
sort,  if  of  good  grade,  is  one  of  the  best  practical  non- 
inflammable  coatings;  as  a  lining  for  floors  it  has  the 
double  advantage  of  being  sound-proof  and  non-conduct¬ 
ing. 

MINE  RUN,  Campaign  of:  on  Nov.  7  and  8,  1863, 
Gen.  Meade  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Kelley’s  Ford 
and  Rappahannock  Station  and  concentrated  his  army  of 
70,000  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Brandy  Station,  Gen.  Lee, 
with  50,000  men,  withdrawing  beyond  the  Rapidan  to 
an  intrenched  line,  the  left  of  which  covered  some  of  the 
fords  of  the  river,  the  right  being  perpendicular  to  it 
and  extending  to  Bartlett’s  Mill  on  Mine  Run.  On  Nov. 
26,  Meade  began  the  Mine  Run  campaign  by  sending  the 
First,  Fifth,  and  Second  corps  to  cross  the  Rapidan  at 
Culpeper  Mine  and  Germanna  fords,  and  the  Third  and 
Sixth  corps  to  cross  at  Jacob’s  Mill,  all  five  corps  to 
converge  upon  the  old  turnpike  and  the  plank-road  near 
Robertson’s  Tavern,  both  leading  to  Orange  Court  House, 
and  turn  the  right  of  Lee’s  position.  The  Second  corps 
reached  Robertson’s  Tavern  at  10  a.m.  of  the  27th  to 
find  itself  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Ewell’s  corps  which  Lee  had  hastened  there,  and  it  was 
ordered  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  until  the  Third  corps, 
followed  by  the  Sixth,  came  up  on  the  right.  But  the 
Third  corps  was  delayed.  Lee,  on  discovering  Meade’s 
movement,  had  promptly  ordered  Early,  commanding 
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Ewell’s  corps,  to  move  to  the  right.  Part  of  his  com¬ 
mand  had  reached  Robertson’s  Tavern  and  confronted  the 
Second  corps,  and  Johnson’s  division  was  moving  in  the 
same  direction  when  it  came  into  collision  with  the  Third 
corps,  on  Payne’s  Farm,  and  a  battle  ensued,  lasting 
until  dark.  The  Union  loss  was  125  killed,  747  wounded, 
and  71  missing.  Lee  reported  a  Confederate  loss  of  545. 
The  Second  corps  was  severely  engaged  during  the  day, 
and  advanced  some  distance  beyond  Robertson’s  Tavern. 
At  night  the  First  corps  moved  up  to  the  support  of  the 
Second.  The  Fifth  corps,  which  had  supported  Gregg’s 
cavalry  division  in  an  engagement  at  Parker’s  store,  on 
the  Orange  plank-road,  was  brought  over  to  support  the 
Second,  and  next  morning  the  Third  and  Sixth  corps 
came  up  on  the  right  of  the  Second.  On  the  28th,  Meade 
advanced  to  the  attack,  but  on  driving  in  the  Confederate 
pickets  it  was  found  that  Ewell’s  corps  had  fallen  back. 
Pursuit  was  made,  the  Second  corps  in  advance,  and  after 
a  march  of  two  miles  Ewell  was  found  in  position  on  the 
west  side  of  Mine  Run.  A.  P.  Hill  had  come  up  and 
formed  on  Ewell’s  right,  covering  the  Orange  plank-road. 
The  line  was  very  strong,  and  on  it  were  150  guns.  It 
was  after  dark  wdien  the  Second,  Sixth,  and  First  corps, 
with  part  of  the  Third,  fronted  this  position.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  Lee’s  position  convinced  Meade  that  there  was 
no  probability  of  success  in  an  attack  in  his  immediate 
front,  and  he  determined  to  send  Gen.  Warren,  with  his 
Second  corps  and  a  division  of  the  Sixth,  to  feel  for 
Lee’s  right  flank  and  turn  it  if  practicable.  The  29th 
was  spent  in  reconnoitering  and  demonstrations,  while 
waiting  for  Warren’s  movement.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  29th,  Warren  started  from  Robertson’s  Tavern, 
crossed  over  to  the  plank-road,  drove  in  the  skirmishers 
of  A.  P.  Hill’s  corps,  and  late  in  the  day  came  upon 
Hill’s  position  across  the  road.  Warren  reported  to 
Meade  that  the  conditions  were  favorable  for  an  attack, 
and  personally  assured  him  that  he  could  carry  every¬ 
thing  before  him.  Meanwhile  some  of  Sedgwick’s  division 
commanders  had  discovered  weak  points  on  Lee’s  left,  no 
works  being  thrown  up,  and  Meade  ordered  an  attack  for 
the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  right  and  centre  to  open 
with  artillery  at  8  o’clock,  at  which  time  Warren  was  to 
make  the  main  attack,  and  at  9  o’clock  Sedgwick  was  to 
assault  Lee’s  left  with  five  divisions  of  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  corps.  Two  divisions  of  the  Third  corps  were  sent' 
to  Warren,  thus  increasing  his  command  to  six  divisions  ■ 
of  26,000  men.  The  batteries  on  the  right  and  centre 
opened  a  furious  fire  at  8  a.m.  The  skirmishers  of  the 
First  and  Third  corps  advanced  across  Mine  Run  and 
drove  in  those  of  the  enemy,  and  Sedgwick  was  about  to 
assault  when  Meade  ordered  him  to  desist.  He  had 
received  a  despatch  from  Warren  advising  against  an 
attack  on  Lee’s  right,  as  it  could  not  succeed.  During 
the  night  of  the  29th,  Warren  had  made  dispositions  for 
an  overwhelming  assault,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  30tb 
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he  saw  on  the  heights  before  him  a  line  of  strong  works 
thrown  up  over  night,  well  filled  with  infantry,  and  heavy 
batteries  covering  the  slope  up  which  it  was  necessary  to 
charge,  and  therefore  he  deemed  successful  attack  impos¬ 
sible.  Meade  rode  over  to  Warren,  who  proved  unchange¬ 
able  in  opinion,  and  Meade  tried  to  arrange  for  an  attack 
later  in  the  day,  but  found  it  impracticable.  The  armies 
remained  confronting  each  other  that  day  and  the  next, 
and  on  the  night  of  Dec.  1  Meade  withdrew  to  his  for¬ 
mer  position  beyond  the  Rapidan.  Lee  followed  part  way 
on  the  2d.  The  Union  loss  in  the  Mine  Run  campaign, 
Nov.  26  to  Dec.  2,  was  173  killed,  1,099  wounded,  and 
381  missing.  The  Confederate  loss  was  110  killed,  570 
wounded,  and  65  missing. 

MINEESVILLE,  mVnerz-vil:  borough,  in  Schuylkill 
co.,  Pa.;  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  and 
on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  Lehigh  Valley  rail¬ 
roads;  about  45  m.  n.  by  e.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  hard  coal  region,  and  its  chief  industries  are 
connected  with  mining  and  shipping  coal.  Some  of  its 
industrial  establishments  are  machine  shops,  foundries, 
lumber  and  brick  yards.  Pop.  (1910)  7,240. 

MINERS,  Western  Federation  of:  an  organization 
including  all  workers  in  and  around  mines,  mills,  and 
smelters,  for  the  improvement  of  their  industrial  and 
social  condition.  The  Federation  opposes  the  truck  sys¬ 
tem,  child  labor,  contract  labor,  and  the  use  of  the  in¬ 
junction  in  strikes.  The  executive  officers  are  a  presi¬ 
dent,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary;  there  is  also  an  or¬ 
ganizer  for  each  district;  and  these  officers  constitute 
the  executive  board.  The  executive  board  must  approve 
every  strike  before  it  receives  the  support  of  the  union. 
Its  official  organ  is  the  Miners ’  Magazine.  It  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1893,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  organization 
of  the  American  Labor  Union,  with  which  it  is  now 
affiliated. 

MINERVA,  n.  min-er'va  [L.  Minerva — from  L.  root 
men;  Skr.  man,  to  think]:  in  Roman  mythology,  goddess 
of  wisdom;  identified  by  the  later  Grgecizing  Romans 
with  the  Greek  Athene,  whom  she  greatly  resembled, 
though,  like  all  the  old  Latin  divinities,  which  were 
abstractions,  there  was  nothing  anthropomorphic  in  what 
was  told  concerning  her.  The  ancient  Latin  scholar  and 
critic,  Varro,  regarded  Minerva  as  the  impersonation  of 
divine  thought — the  plan  of  the  material  universe  of 
which  Jupiter  was  creator,  and  Juno  representative:  in 
this  view,  all  that  goes  on  among  men,  all  that  consti¬ 
tutes  the  development  of  human  destiny  (which  is  but 
the  expression  of  the  divine  idea  or  intention),  would  be 
under  her  care.  She  was  the  patroness  of  arts,  sciences, 
handicrafts,  and  inventions;  and  was  invoked  alike  by 
poets,  painters,  teachers,  physicians,  and  all  kinds  of 
craftsmen.  She  also  guides  heroes  in  war;  and  wise,  bold 
and  useful  designs  were  ascribed  to  the  inspiration  of 
this  virgin  goddess. 
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Her  oldest  temple  at  Rome  was  that  on  the  Capitol,  but 
she  had  another  on  the  Aventine.  Her  festival  was  in 
March,  five  days,  19th  to  23d  inclusive. 

Athene,  or  Pallas  Athene,  the  Greek  goddess  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Roman  Minerva,  was  one  of  the  few 
really  grand  ethical  divinities  of  Greek  mythology.  Dif¬ 
ferent  accounts  are  given  of  her  origin  and  parentage, 
probably  from  the  jumbling  together  of  local  legends; 
but  the  best  known,  and  in  ancient  times,  the  most  or¬ 
thodox  version  of  the  myth  represented  her  as  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Metis.  Zeus,  we  are  told,  when  he  had  at¬ 
tained  supreme  power  after  his  victory  over  the  Titans, 
chose  for  his  first  wife  Metis  (Wisdom);  but  being  ad¬ 
vised  by  both  Uranus  and  Gaea  (Heaven  and  Earth),  he 
swallowed  her  when  she  was  pregnant  with  Athene. 
When  the  time  came  that  Athene  should  have  been  born, 
Zeus  felt  great  pains  in  his  head,  and  caused  Hephaestus 
(Vulcan)  to  split  it  up  with  an  axe,  when  the  goddess 
sprang  forth — fully  armed,  according  to  the  later  stories. 
Throwing  aside  the  thick  veil  of  anthropomorphism 
which  conceals  the  significance  of  the  Grecian  myth, 
we  may  see  in  this  account  of  Athene’s  parentage  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  set  forth  a  divine  symbol  of  the  combination  of 
power  and  wisdom.  Her  father  was  the  greatest,  her 
mother  the  wisest  of  the  gods.  She  is  literally  born  of 
both,  and  so  their  qualities  harmoniously  blend  in  her. 
It  is  possible  that  the  constant  representation  of  her  as 
a  strictly  maiden  goddess,  who  had  a  real ,  and  not 
merely  a  prudish  antipathy  to  marriage,  was  meant  to 
indicate  that  qualities  like  hers  could  not  be  mated,  and 
that,  because  she  was  perfect,  she  was  doomed  to  virgin¬ 
ity.  She  was  not,  however,  a  cold,  unfeeling  divinity; 
on  the  contrary,  she  warmly  and  actively  interested  her¬ 
self  in  the  affairs  of  both  gods  and  men.  She  sat  at  the 
right  hand  of  Zeus,  assisting  him  with  her  counsels; 
she  helped  him  in  his  wars,  and  conquered  Pallas  and 
Encelados  in  the  battles  of  the  giants.  She  was  the  pa¬ 
troness  of  agriculture,  invented  the  plow  and  rake,  in¬ 
troduced  the  olive  into  Attica,  and  (in  harmony  with  her 
character  as  the  personification  of  active  wisdom)  taught 
men  the  use  of  almost  all  the  implements  of  industry 
and  art;  and  is  said  to  have  devised  nearly  all  feminine 
employments.  Philosophy,  poetry,  and  oratory  also 
were  under  her  care.  She  was  the  protectress  of  the 
Athenian  state,  was  believed  to  have  instituted  the  court 
of  justice  on  Mars’  Hill  (the  Areiopagus).  As  a  warlike 
divinity,  she  was  thought  to  approve  of  those  wars  only 
which  were  undertaken  for  the  public  good,  and  con¬ 
ducted  with  prudence;  and  thus  she  was  regarded  as  the 
protectress  in  battle  of  those  heroes  who  were  distin¬ 
guished  as  well  for  wisdom  as  valor.  In  the  Trojan 
wars,  she  favored  the  Greeks — who,  in  fact,  were  in  the 
right.  Her  worship  was  universal  in  Greece,  and  repre¬ 
sentations  of  her  in  statues,  busts,  coins,  reliefs,  and 
vase-paintings  were  and  are  numerous.  She  is  always 
clad,  generally  in  a  Spartan  tunic,  with  a  cloak  over  it, 
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and  wears  a  helmet,  beautifully  adorned  with  figures  of 
different  animals,  the  aegis,  the  round  Argolic  shield,  a 
lance,  etc.  Her  countenance  is  beautiful,  earnest,  and 
thoughtful,  and  the  whole  figure  majestic. 

MINER Y A-PRESS,  n.  min-er'va-pres:  in  bibliog.,  name 
of  a  printing-press  formerly  in  London;  also  a  series  of 
ultra-sentimental  novels  issued  from  this  press  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

MINERYINO,  me-n&r-ve'nd:  town  of  s.  Italy,  province 
of  Bari,  called  the  Balcony  of  Puglia,  from  the  extensive 
view  it  commands  of  several  cities.  It  stands  on  a  fine 
hill,  and  has  excellent  air.  Pop.  (1881)  15,163. 

MINES,  in  Law :  mineral  deposits  as  affected  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  provisions  as  to  ownership,  claims,  etc.  In 
England  the  crown  has  the  right  to  all  M.  of  gold  and 
silver;  but  where  these  metals  are  found  in  M.  of  tin, 
copper,  iron,  or  other  base  metal,  then  the  crown  has  the 
right  to  take  the  ore  only  at  a  price  fixed  by  statute.  As 
a  general  rule,  whoever  is  owner  of  freehold  land,  has  a 
right  to  all  the  M.  underneath  the  surface,  for  his  absolute 
ownership  extends  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  When  the 
land  is  given  by  will  or  otherwise  to  a  tenant  for  life, 
while  a  third  party  has  the  reversion,  then  the  tenant 
for  life  is  held  not  entitled  to  open  M.  which  have  never 
before  been  opened,  but  he  may  carry  on  such  as  have 
been  open.  So  in  lease  of  lands  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  if  nothing  is  said  as  to  M.,  the  tenant  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  open  any  M.,  for  that  would  be  committing 
waste.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  person  to  be  owner 
of  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  another  to  be  owner  of 
the  M.  beneath;  or  several  persons  may  be  owners  of 
different  kinds  of  M.  lying  above  each  other  in  different 
strata.  The  courts  have  determined  that  even  though 
the  owner  of  the  land  whose  surface  has  been  sold  to  a 
raihvay,  reserve  his  right  to  minerals,  he  is  nevertheless 
prevented  by  common  law  from  working  the  M.  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  railway  in  a  manner  to  endanger  its 
use. 

In  the  United  States,  the  royal  charters  to  the  colo¬ 
nies  of  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  Penn.,  Md.,  and  Ya.,  con¬ 
veyed  all  M.,  but  reserving  to  the  crown  one-fifth  of  all 
ores  of  gold  and  silver.  The  continental  congress,  1785, 
reserved  to  the  general  govt,  one-third  of  gold,  silver, 
lead,  and  copper  M. ;  but  this  regulation  was  not  long 
operative.  Since  1866,  by  law  of  congress,  all  public 
mineral  lands  are  freely  open  to  be  explored  and  occu¬ 
pied,  under  due  and  necessary  regulations,  local  or  fed¬ 
eral.  A  law  passed  1872  covers  all  the  important  points 
as  related  to  the  general  government;  but  the  differing 
mining  laws  of  various  western  states  must  be  referred 
to  respectively  in  each  case  of  use  and  occupancy  of 
mineral  lands. 

Recent  acts  of  parliament  insure  the  greater  safety  of 
persons  working  them,  and  prevent  the  employment  of 
women  and  children.  Owners  of  mines  are  prohibited 
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from  employing  any  woman  or  boy  under  10  years  of  age 
underground.  Boys  under  16  can  be  so  employed  only 
ten  hours  per  day,  and  boys  under  12  must  attend  school 
at  certain  times.  No  owner  or  worker  of  a  mine  or 
colliery  is  allowed  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  men  at  any 
tavern,  public-house,  beer-shop,  or  place  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  or  any  office  or  outhouse  connected  therewith. 
No  person  under  18  is  to  be  employed  at  the  entrance 
of  any  mine,  to  have  charge  of  the  steam-engine  or  wind¬ 
lass,  or  other  machinery  and  tackle  for  letting  down  and 
bringing  up  the  men.  Inspectors  are  appointed  by 
government  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting  mines, 
and  seeing  that  the  statutes  are  complied  with. — In  the 
United  States,  laws  varying  in  details,  but  to  the  same 
general  purport,  have  been  enacted  in  the  different  states. 

MINES,  Military:  important  department  in  military 
engineering,  and  formidable  accessory  in  the  attack  and 
defense  of  fortresses.  A  military  mine  consists  of  a  gal¬ 
lery  of  greater  or  less  length,  starting  from  some  point 
of  safety  and  extending  under  an  opposing  work,  or  under 
an  area  over  which  an  attacking  force  must  pass,  and 
terminating  in  a  chamber  which,  being  stored  with  gun¬ 
powder,  can  be  exploded  at  the  critical  moment.  M.  are 
of  great  use  to  the  besiegers  in  the  overthrow  of  ram¬ 
parts  and  formation  of  a  breach;  the  countermines  of  the 
besieged  are  equally  serviceable  in  undermining  the  glacis 
over  which  the  assaulting  column  must  charge,  and  blow¬ 
ing  them  into  the  air,  or  in  destroying  batteries  erected 
for  breaching.  But  far  above  the  actual  mischief  wrought 
by  the  mine — often  very  great — is  its  moral  influence  on 
the  troops,  especially  on  the  assailants.  The  bravest  sol¬ 
diers,  who  advance  without  flinching  to  the  very  mouth 
of  the  cannon  which  they  see ,  will  hesitate  to  cross  ground 
which  they  suppose  to  be  undermined,  and  on  which  they 
may  be  dashed  to  destruction  in  a  moment,  without  the 
power  of  averting  the  unseen  danger.  The  first  employ¬ 
ment  of  M.  was  very  ancient,  and  consisted  merely  in 
obtaining  an  entrance  to  the  interior  of  towns  by  passing 
beneath  the  defenses;  but  this  soon  fell  into  disuse,  the 
chances  of  success  being  merely  those  of  introducing  a 
body  of  men  before  the  besieged  discovered  the  mine. 
The  next  use  occurred  during  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
more  destructive.  The  miners  went  no  further  than  be¬ 
neath  the  wall,  then  diverged  to  either  side,  and  under¬ 
mined  the  wall,  say  for  about  100  ft.  During  the  process, 
the  wall  was  sustained  by  timber-props ;  and  these  being 
ultimately  set  on  fire,  the  wall  fell;  and  the  besiegers, 
who  had  awaited  the  opportunity,  rushed  in  at  the 
breach.  This  use  of  M.  of  attack  necessitated  those  of 
defense,  which  obtained  in  mediaeval  times,  and  have  ever 
since  kept  the  name  ‘  countermines .’  The  earliest  sub¬ 
terranean  defense  consisted  of  a  gallery  surrounding  the 
fort  in  advance  of  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  termed  an 
‘  envelope-gallery.’  From  this  the  garrison  would  push 
forward  small  branches  or  tributary  galleries,  whence  they 
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could  obtain  warning  of  the  approach  of  hostile  miners, 
and  hy  which  also  they  succeeded,  at  times,  in  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  battering-rams  or  towers  of  the  besiegers. 

Two  centuries  appear  to  have  elapsed  between  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  gunpowder  into  European  warfare  and  its 
application  to  subterranean  operations.  The  first  in¬ 
stance  occurred  1503,  at  the  siege  of  the  Gastello  del’ 
Uovo,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  which  a  French  garrison  had 
succeeded  in  holding  for  three  years  against  the  com¬ 
bined  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  forces.  At  length,  a  Span¬ 
ish  capt.,  Pedro  Navarro,  devised  a  gallery  into  the  rock, 
which  he  stored  with  powder,  whereof  the  explosion, 
hurling  portions  of  the  rock  and  many  of  the  besieged 
into  the  sea,  caused  the  immediate  capture  of  the  place. 
At  once  the  use  of  M.  of  attack  spread  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope;  and  so  irresistible  were  they  soon  considered,  that 
it  was  not  unusual  for  the  besieger,  after  preparing  his 
mine,  to  invite  the  besieged  to  inspect  it,  with  the  view 
of  inducing  the  latter  at  once  to  surrender.  Defense  soon 
availed  itself  of  the  new  power,  and  retaining  the  envel¬ 
ope-gallery  as  a  base,  ran  small  countermines  in  many 
directions,  to  ascertain  by  hearing  the  approach  of  the 
enemy’s  sappers — their  work  being  audible,  to  a  practiced 
ear,  at  a  horizontal  distance  of  60  ft.  Small  charges  were 
then  exploded,  which,  without  creating  surface  disturb¬ 
ance,  blew  in  the  approaching  gallery,  and  buried  the 
sappers  in  its  ruins.  Thus  commenced  a  system  of  sub¬ 
terranean  warfare,  requiring  the  greatest  risk  and  cour¬ 
age,  in  which  the  operator  was  in  constant  danger  of 
being  suffocated.  Of  course,  in  such  a  system,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  advantage  lay  with  the  besieged,  who  had  ample 
opportunities,  before  the  siege  commenced,  of  completing 
his  ramifications  in  every  direction,  and,  if  desirable,  of 
revetting  them  with  masonry,  which  much  diminished 
the  chance  of  being  blown  in;  while  the  assailant,  no 
longer  able  to  cross  the  glacis  by  an  open  zigzag  trench, 
was  compelled  to  engage  in  a  most  uncertain  subterranean 
advance.  The  French  engineer  Belidor,  in  the  18tli  c., 
restored  the  advantage  to  the  attack,  by  demonstrating 
that  the  explosion  of  a  very  large  mass  of  powder  in  a 
mine  which  had  not  yet  entered  the  labyrinth  of  defen¬ 
sive  M.,  effected  the  destruction  of  the  latter  for  a  great 
space  round,  clearing  the  way  with  certainty  for  the  hos¬ 
tile  advance.  Besides  M.  for  explosion,  tunnels  are  often 
dug  as  means  of  communication  between  different  works, 
or  between  different  parts  of  the  same  work,  some  being 
of  size  sufficient  to  permit  the  passage  of  four  men 
abreast,  of  horses,  and  of  artillery. 

M.  are  either  vertical — when  they  are  called  shafts — 
horizontal,  or  inclined,  in  either  of  which  cases,  they  are 
galleries,  the  word  ‘  ascending  ’  or  *  descending  ’  being 
added,  if  there  be  inclination.  The  dimensions  range 
from  the  ‘great  gallery,’  six  ft.  six  inches  by  seven  ft., 
to  the  ‘  small  branch  ’—the  last  diminutive  of  the  gallery 
— which  lias  but  two  ft.  six  inches  height,  with  a  breadth 
of  two  ft.  The  most  frequent  work  is  the  ‘  common  gal- 
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lery,’  four  ft.  six  inches  by  three  ft.,  which  is  considered 
the  easiest  for  the  miner. 

The  sapper’s  tools  are  numerous,  but  most  in  request 
are  his  shovel,  pickaxe,  and  above  all,  his 
‘  push-pick  ’  (see  fig.  1) ;  he  has  besides  a  bar- 
row,  a  small  wagon,  a  lamp,  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories.  As  he  advances,  it  is  necessary 
to  line  his  gallery,  always  at  the  top,  and 
almost  always  at  the  sides.  This  he  does 
either  by  frames — which  resemble  door-% 
frames,  and  serve  to  retain  horizontal 
planks  or  ‘  sheeting  ’  in  position  against 
the  earth — or  by  cases  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  packing-cases,  of  little  depth,  which 
are  used  to  form  the  sides  and  top.  With 
Fig.  l— Push-pick:  cases,  galleries  are  supposed  to  advance 
Length,  l  ft.  10  in.  one  ft.  and  a  half  per  hour;  while  with 
frames,  the  progress  is  barely  more  than  half  that 
amount. 

When  a  mine  is  exploded,  the  circular  opening  on  the 
surface  is  called  the  crater;  the  line  of  least  resistance  is 
the  perpendicular  from  the  charge  to  the  surface;  the 
half-diameter  of  the  crater  is  its  radius;  and  the  radius  of 
explosion  is  a  line  from  the  charge  to  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  on  the  hypotlienuse  of  the  triangle,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  which  would  form  the  cone.  When  the  diameter 
equals  the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  crater  is  called  a 
one-lined  crater;  when  it  doubles  that  line,  a  two-lined 
crater;  and  so  on.  The  common  mine  for  ordinary  oper- 


Fig.  2. — Mine  supported  by  Frames,  in  process  of  construction 
from  a  Trench : 

A,  trench;  B,  descending  gallery;  C,  gallery;  a,  roofing  plank  not  yet 
pushed  out  to  its  full  length. 

ations  is  the  two-lined  crater;  and  for  this  the  charge  of 
powder  should — in  ground  of  average  weight  and  tenac¬ 
ity — be  in  lbs.  a  number  equal  to  one- tenth  of  the  cube 
of  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  ft. ;  e.g.,  at  a  depth  of  18 
ft.,  the  charge  should  consist  of  583  lbs.  In  sur-cliarged 
M.,  or  globes  of  compression,  as  introduced  by  Belidor, 
vastly  greater  charges  are  employed,  and  craters  of  six 
lines  are  sometimes  produced.  The  rules,  in  these  cases, 
for  computing  the  charges  vary  exceedingly,  according 
to  different  engineers,  and  in  every  case  are  very  com¬ 
plicated.  Previous  to  the  explosion,  the  gallery  is  filled 
up  behind  the  charge,  or  tamped,  with  earth,  sand-bags, 
etc.,  to  prevent  the  force  of  the  powder  wasting  itself  in 
the  mine.  This  tamping  must  extend  backward  for  one 
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and  a  half  or  twice  the  length  of  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance.  The  mine  is  fired  usually  by  means  of  a  powder- 
hose,  composed  of  strong  linen  inclosed  in  a  wooden  pipe 
laid  carefully  through  the  tamping,  or  by  wires  from  a 
voltaic  battery. 

In  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  3),  is  shown  a  system  of 
countermines.  The  magistral  gallery,  AAA,  is  im¬ 
mediately  writhin  the  wall  of  the  counterscarp,  through 
orifices  in  which  it  derives  light  and  air,  and  by  its  loop¬ 
holes,  the  defenders  can  take  in  rear  any  enemy  who 
might  obtain  momentary  possession  of  the  ditch.  Far¬ 
ther  in  advance,  and  reached  by  galleries  of  communica¬ 
tion  B,  is  the  envelope-gallery  C,  from  which  radiate  the 
listeners  D,  D.  To  prevent  the  enemy’s  advances,  these 


AAA,  magistral  gallery;  BBB,  galleries  of  communication;  CCC, 

envelope-gallery;  DDD,  listeners;  E,  branch  ending  in  chamber/. 

listeners  should  not  be  more  than  about  54  ft.  apart. 
Besides  listening,  they  are  used  for  aggressive  purposes, 
such  as  driving  branches  and  blowing  in  or  up  hostile 
works.  Modern  engineers  object  to  the  envelope-gallery, 
as  affording  too  good  a  base  to  the  enemy,  should  he  ob¬ 
tain  possession  of  it;  and  either  dispense  with  it  alto¬ 
gether,  or  merely  retain  it  in  short  sections.  At  suitable 
points  among  the  M.,  small  magazines  for  tools  and 
powder  are  formed ;  and  at  about  every  30  yards,  loop- 
holed  doors  of  great  strength  are  made,  to  stop  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  an  enemy,  should  he  break  into  the  galleries. 
In  the  course  of  their  excavations,  hostile  miners  fre¬ 
quently  meet,  or  approach  within  a  few  feet:  it  becomes, 
then,  merely  a  question  of  time  which  shall  destroy  the 
other;  shells,  pistols,  pikes,  and  petards,  as  well  as  small 
mines,  being  used  with  murderous  effect. 

Provision  is  made  for  pumping  foul  air  out  of  mines; 
but  such  military  works  are  in  general  badly  ventilated. 

MINEVER,  n.  min'S-ver  [OF.  menuver ,  a  grayish  fur: 
F.  menu,  small;  vair,  a  kind  of  fur]:  an  animal,  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  ermine;  its  fur,  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
lined  the  robes  of  noblemen;  also  said  to  be  fur  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  squirrel;  spelt  also  Meniver  and  Min¬ 
iver.  .  .  _ _ _ 
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MINGHETTI,  men-get'te,  Cavaliere  Marco:  Italian 
writer  and  statesman:  b.  Bologna,  1818,  Nov.  8;  d.  Rome, 
1886,  Dec.  10;  of  an  opulent  commercial  family.  Having 
finished  his  studies,  he  travelled,  closely  investigating  the 
political,  social,  and  economical  institutions  of  France, 
Germany,  and  especially  Britain.  Returning,  he  published 
an  essay  advocating  the  free-trade  views  of  Richard  Cob- 
den.  In  1846,  Minghetti  opened  his  political  career  by 
starting  a  journal  of  liberal  tendencies,  soon  after  Pius 
IX.  became  pope;  in  1847,  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Consulta  delle  Finance,  and  in  1848  became  minister  of 
public  works.  Having  speedily  lost  faith  in  public  prog¬ 
ress  under  the  papacy,  Minghetti  withdrew  from  office, 
and  joined  the  army  of  Charles  Albert  in  Lombardy, 
where  he  was  appointed  captain.  After  the  battle  of 
Goito,  he  was  promoted  major;  and  for  his  bravery  at 
Custoza,  he  received  from  the  king  the  cross  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Maurizio.  After  the  war,  Minghetti 
gained  the  confidence  of  Cavour,  and  subsequently  became 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  resigning  with  Cavour  on 
the  peace  of  Villafranca.  Minghetti  became  minister  of 
the  interior  1860,  premier  1863,  ambassador  to  London 
1868,  and  was  again  premier  1873-76.  His  chief  works 
are  Della  Econoviia  yubblica  (1859);  La  Chiesa  e  lo 
Stato  (1878). 

MINGLE,  v.  mxng'gl  [Dut.  mengelen,  to  mingle — from 
mengen,  to  mix:  Icel.  menga,  to  mingle:  Ger.  mengen; 
AS.  mengian ;  Gr.  mignuein,  to  mix]:  to  unite  into  one 
body  by  mixing;  to  mix;  to  blend;  to  join  in  mutual 
intercourse  or  in  society.  Min'gling,  imp.  -gling.  Min¬ 
gled,  pp.  ming'gld.  Min'gledly,  ad.  -gld-li.  Min'gler, 
n.  -gler,  one  who  mingles.  Mingle-mangle,  a  medley;  a 
hotch-potch. 

MINGRELIA,  min-gre'li-a:  former  principality  of 
Transcaucasia,  corresponding  to  anc.  Colchis  (q.v.);  on 
the  Black  Sea.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Georgia,  and 
later  was  under  its  own  princes;  but  since  1867  has  been 
included  in  the  govt,  of  Kutais,  Russia.  It  is  mountain¬ 
ous  and  forest-covered,  with  valuable  mineral  deposits. 

MINGRELIAN,  n.  min-gre'li-an:  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Mingrelia.  In  chh.  hist.,  Greek  Christians,  natives  of 
Mingrelia,  a  part  of  Old  Georgia,  and  followers  of  Cyril- 
lus  and  Methodius.  They  do  not  baptize  their  children 
till  the  8th  year,  and  observe  other  peculiarities  of  ritual 
and  discipline. 

MINHO,  men'yo  (Span.  Mirio,  anc.  Minius ):  river  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  rising  in  the  n.e.  of  Galicia,  lat. 
about  43°  20'  n.,  long,  about  7°  15'  w.  Its  course  is  s.w. 
through  the  modern  Spanish  provinces  Lugo  and  Orense, 
after  Avhich  it  forms  the  n.  boundary  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Minho,  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Its  length,  exclusive  of  windings,  is  130  m.,  and  it  is 
navigable  for  small  craft  23  m.  above  its  mouth. 
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MINIATURE,  n.  min'i-tur  [F.  miniature — from  It. 
miniatura,  a  miniature — from  L.  minidtus,  colored  with 
minium  or  red-lead,  as  the  ornaments  of  mss.]  :  any 
minute  picture;  a  portrait  of  small  dimensions;  a  name 
usually  applied  to  portraits  painted  on  a  very  small 
scale  on  ivory,  etc.,  and  in  water-oolors ;  red  letter:  Adj. 
on  a  very  small  compass ;  minute. 

MINIATURE  PAINTING:  while  there  seems  to  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  name  miniature,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  small  painted  portraits,  is  a  corrupt  evolution 
and  not,  as  commonly  stated,  a  derivation  from  the  Latin 
minium  or  red  lead,  with  which  the  initial  letters  of 
ancient  manuscripts  were  written,  miniatures,  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  them  to-day,  were  known  centuries  before  the 
red-lead  initial  letter  was  ever  used.  From  the  simple 
initial  letter  there  was  developed  the  superb  illuminated 
manuscripts,  where  the  initial  letters  were  frequently 
embellished  with  portraits,  and  among  these,  especially 
the  religious  Book  of  Hours,  of  which  there  are  many 
different  ones,  are  some  of  the  most  exquisite  paintings 
done  by  the  hand  of  man  at  any  period  in  the  history  of 
art.  But  far  back  in  ancient  days,  long  before  illumi¬ 
nated  missals  or  red-lead  initials,  miniature  pictures 
and  portraits  were  made,  but  by  what  name  they  were 
called,  if  any,  has  not  come  down  to  us.  We  find  them 
on  the  oldest  of  Egyptian  papyri,  made  about  2000  b.c.  ; 
on  Greek  vases  of  a  later  period  and  so  on  without  inter¬ 
mission  down  to  the  detached  painting  in  little  on  skin, 
metal,  paper  or  bone  that  we  know  as  miniatures,  a  term 
that  defines  itself,  as  every  one  understands  what  one 
means  by  the  simple  use  of  the  word,  and  it  is  to  these 
latter,  almost  exclusively  portraits,  that  our  attention  is 
directed. 

The  transition  from  the  illuminated  mediaeval  manu¬ 
scripts  on  vellum  to  the  detached  portrait  on  the  same 
material,  then  on  metal  plates  of  copper,  silver  and 
sometimes  gold,  followed  by  paper  or  card-board  and 
finally  ivory,  the  material  best  of  all  suited  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  was  rather  more  sudden  than  gradual,  albeit  the 
school  of  modern  miniature  painting  is  derived  directly 
from  the  scholastic  miniaturists;  and  Britain  may  lay 
claim  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  and  best  school  of 
miniature  painting  proper.  As  slow  as  she  was  in  the 
development  of  the  arts  generally,  she  was  first  and 
foremost  in  this  department  and  has  always  maintained 
her  supremacy,  even  though  it  were  a  German  who 
was  the  first  English  miniature  painter.  To  Hans  Hol¬ 
bein  (1497-1543),  a  native  of  Augsburg,  is  due  the  honor 
of  introducing  the  art  of  portrait  miniature  painting 
into  England  and  with  such  success  that  she  has  since 
retained  an  almost  exclusive  pre-eminence  in  the  art. 
To  such  a  degree  is  this  true  that  the  art  of  portrait 
miniature  may  be  considered  in  some  ways  exclusively 
an  English  art.  Its  greatest  exponents  have  been  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  whose  works  while  “limned  in  little”  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  greatest  portraits  of  the  world.  Al- 
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though  Holbein  was  a  foreigner  he  did  his  best  work  in 
England  and  of  English  subjects,  so  that  he  has  become 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  English  artist.  He  visited 
England  first  in  1526  for  two  years,  returning  in  1531 
and  remaining  until  his  death  by  the  plague.  It  was 
during  his  second  visit  that  he  began  painting  miniatures 
on  vellum  in  gouach,  the  same  medium  as  was  employed 
by  the  earlier  illuminators ;  but  his  portraits  were  on 
such  broad  lines  that  they  would  lose  nothing  by  being 
enlarged  to  life  size.  Holbein  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas 
Hilliard  (1537-1619)  who  was  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller 
as  well  as  miniature  painter  and  was  employed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  He  was  fond  of  detail  and  his 
work  is  very  decorative  and  minute  in  execution.  He 
wrote  the  first  treatise  in  English  on  miniature  painting 
which  still  remains  in  manuscript.  He  was  followed  by 
the  Olivers,  father  and  son,  Isaac  (1556-1617)  and  Peter 
(1601-1647),  both  of  whose  work  is  important  artistic¬ 
ally  as  well  as  historically,  and  with  them  the  traditions 
of  the  illuminators  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away. 

Under  the  influence  of  Van  Dyck  was  developed  the 
greatest  epoch  in  the  art  of  miniature  portrait  painting 
with  John  Hoskins  (1590-1664)  and  his  nephew,  Samuel 
Cooper  (1609-1672),  in  the  lead,  the  latter  being  easily 
first  of  all  miniature  painters  of  any  land  and  of  all  time. 
He  excelled  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  and  has 
never  been  equalled  by  any  miniaturist  since,  far  less 
surpassed.  His  art  contains  the  finest  qualities  possible 
in  the  miniature  portrait:  character,  expression,  breadth, 
vigor,  and  solidity,  combined  with  masterly  balance  of 
light  and  shade,  simplicity  and  dignity  of  color  and 
graceful  treatment.  He  was  followed  by  Thomas  Flat- 
man  (1637-1688),  Nathaniel  Dixon  (1640-1690),  Lau¬ 
rence  Crosse  (1650-1724),  and  Bernard  Lens  (1682- 
1740),  artists  of  note  in  their  work,  with  some  others  of 
less  importance.  The  year  of  Lens’  death  or  possibly  the 
next  year  saw  the  birth  of  Richard  Cosway,  (d.  1821) 
undoubtedly  the  best  known  name  in  the  whole  catalogue 
of  miniature  painters  and  unqualifiedly  a  great  artist, 
but  not  entitled  to  the  supreme  place  in  which  he  is 
most  frequently  figured.  There  are  more  forged  minia¬ 
tures  after  Cosway  and  more  attributed  to  him  that  he 
did  not  paint  than  all  other  miniature  painters  combined. 

Ozias  Humphrey  (1742-1810)  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  miniature  painters  of  the  18th  century,  whose 
proper  place  in  the  history  of  the  art  is  next  to  Cooper, 
because  of  his  characterization,  breadth  of  handling  and 
atmospheric  qualities  of  tone  and  color;  John  Smart 
(1741-1811),  Samuel  Shellev  (1750-1808),  George  Engle- 
hart  (1752-1839),  Andrew  Plimer  (1763-1837),  Nathan¬ 
iel  Plimer  (1757-1822),  Henry  Edridge  (1769-1821), 
Andrew  Robertson  (1777-1845),  William  John  Newton 
(1785-1869),  and  William  Charles  Ross  (1794-1860) 
close  the  school  of  true  miniature  painters  and  are  all 
important  names  of  men  who  yere  eminent  in  the  history 
of  English  miniature  painting. 
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Of  other  countries  there  were  in  France,  Francois! 
Clouet,  often  called  Janet,  (1516-1570)  who  painted 
what  is  claimed  to  be  the  only  authentic  portrait  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots;  Pierre  Adolph  Hall  (1736-1793)  who,  a 
Swede  by  birth,  is  the  greatest  miniature  painter  of  the 
French  school;  Luc  Sicar;1'  .46-1825),  Jean  Baptiste 
Augustin  (1759-1834),  Jean  Guerin  (1760-1836),  Jean 
Baptiste  Isabey  (1767-1855),  Daniel  Saint  (1778-1847), 
and  the  last  but  by  no  means  the  least  L.  Mansion,  who 
published  a  little  book  on  his  art.  In  Germany,  Heinrich 
Friedrich  Fuger  (1751-1818)  stands  almost  alone  as  a 
notable  painter  in  little.  In  Italy,  Rosalba  Carriers 
(1675-1757)  carries  the  palm,  while  Pompeio  Battoni 
(1708-1787)  and  Guiseppi  Longhi  (1766-1831),  the  lat¬ 
ter  better  known  as  a  master  of  engraving,  were  skilled 
in  their  art.  But  any  sketch  of  miniature  painting 
would  be  sorely  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  what 
America  has  done  in  that  delightful  field  of  art,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  next  to  the  mother  country, 
America  has  produced  the  best  miniature  painters,  if 
true  art  be  placed  before  mere  mechanical  dexterity  of 
manipulation. 

There  were  painters  in  little  in  the  early  colonial  days 
whose  works  have  survived  and  do  them  no  discredit, 
while  their  names  are  lost.  But  among  American  minia¬ 
ture  painters  who  are  well  known  and  did  good  work  are 
John  Singleton  Copley  (1735-1815),  Charles  Willson 
Peale  (1741-1827),  James  Peale  (1749-1831),  Henry 
Bembridge  (1750-1820),  John  Trumbull  (1756-1843), 
who  beautifully  painted  little  portraits  on  wood  in  oil 
colors  that  are  generally  classed  as  cabinet  pictures,  but 
are  as  much  miniatures  as  many  painted  on  ivory  and 
on  paper;  John  Ramage  (d.  1802),  Robert  Fulton  (1765- 
1815),  better  known  as  an  inventor  than  as  a  painter; 
Archibald  Robertson  (1765-1835),  William  Dunlap 
(1766-1839),  Edward  Greene  Malbone  (1777-1807), 
easily  first  in  his  art  in  this  country  and  at  his  best  the 
peer  of  any  miniature  painter  since  Cooper ;  Robert 
Field  (d.  1819),  Benjamin  Trott  (d.  1837),  Charles 
Fraser  (1782-1860),  Thomas  S.  Cummings  (1804-1894), 
George  H.  Cushman  (1814-1876),  and  Richard  M.  Staigg 
(1817-1881),  who  was  the  last  here  to  practice  the  true 
art  of  the  painter  in  little.  The  camera  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  brush,  and  miniature  painting,  as  practiced 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  unfortunately 
must  be  relegated  to  the  lost  arts.  Within  the  last 
decade  or  more  its  revival  has  been  attempted,  but  the 
best  of  these  revivals  are  no  better  than  painted  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  most  of  them  really  are,  or  large  pictures 
painted  in  small  size.  They  absolutely  lack  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  the  feeling,  the  technical  excellence,  the  color, 
and  the  atmosphere  that  make  the  true  miniature  so  at¬ 
tractive,  so  charming,  and  so  lovable.  For  miniatures 
in  enamel,  see  Enamels. 

Bibliography. — Bradley,  Dictionary  of  Miniaturists 
(London  1887-89)  ;  Foster,  British  Miniature  Painters 
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nection  with  the  history  of  miniature  painting:  J.  O. 
Westwood,  Facsimiles  of  the  Miniatures  and  Ornaments 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  Manuscripts  (London 
1868),  a  work  which,  in  its  special  branch,  has  never 
been  replaced;  the  handbook  in  the  French  series  of 
Quantin,  Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  Les  Manuscrits  et  la  Min¬ 
iature  (Paris  1884)  ;  and  the  general  historical  work  by 
J.  Labarte,  Histoire  des  Arts  Industriels  (Paris  1866). 

MINIE,  min'e,  F.  me-ne-a Claude  Etienne:  soldier 
1804,  Feb.  12 — 1879,  Dec.  14;  b.  Paris.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Fr.  army  1821 ;  served  several  campaigns  in  Algeria; 
became  capt.  1849;  was  much  engaged  with  study  of 
gun  and  ammunition  improvements,  and  might  have  lost 
his  place  in  the  service  but  for  support  of  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier.  He  was  a  chief  of  battalion  1852-57.  The 
Minie  rifle-ball  he  invented  1849,  but  took  no  patent.  It 
was  used  by  the  Eng.  army  at  Inkermann,  but  not  by  the 
Fr.  until  after  the  Crimean  war.  It  is  a  cylinder,  con¬ 
ical  in  front,  hollow  behind,  and  with  a  slight  ridge  of 
metal,  which  pressure  of  firing  forces  into  the  grooves 
of  the  gun  barrel,  causing  a  flight  of  the  ball  of  much 
increased  range  and  precision.  Capt.  Mini6  came  to 
America,  1869,  to  take  charge  of  the  Remington  gun 
factory ;  but  later  accepted  an  appointment  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  of  gunnery  and  manufactory  of  arms 
in  Cairo,  Egypt.  See  Rifled  Arms. 

MINIFIE,  William:  1805,  Aug.  14 — 1880,  Oct.  24;  b. 
Devonshire,  England:  author.  He  was  educated  for  an 
architect;  came  to  the  United  States  and  opened  an 
architectural  and  book-selling  establishment  in  Balti¬ 
more  1828 ;  was  many  years  curator  of  the  Maryland 
Acad,  of  Sciences,  and  prof,  of  drawing  in  the  Maryland 
Institute  Schools  of  Art;  and  published  Text-book  of 
Mechanical  Drawing  (1849);  Text-book  of  Geometrical 
Drawing;  Perspective  and  Shadows  (1853);  Essay  on 
the  Theory  and  Application  of  Color  (1854)  ;  and  Popu¬ 
lar  Lectures  on  Drawing  and  Design  (1854). 

MINIKIN,  n.  min'i-kin  [Dut.  minnekyn,  a  Cupid,  dim. 
of  minne,  love:  AS.  minicen,  a  nun,  a  minikin — from 
menen,  a  damsel]:  a  favorite;  a  darling:  Adj.  diminu¬ 
tive;  small. 

MINIM,  n.  min’im  [F.  minime,  extremely  small — from 
L.  minimum,  the  least:  It.  minimo ]:  in  music,  a  note  of 
the  value  of  half  a  semibreve:  the  smallest  liquid  meas¬ 
ure,  about  equal  to  one  drop.  Minimum,  n.  min'i-mum, 
the  least  quantity  or  degree;  the  opposite  of  maximum; 
a  dwarf.  Minimize,  v.  min'i-miz,  to  reduce  to  the  small¬ 
est  quantity  or  proportion  possible.  Minimizing,  imp. 
Minimized,  pp.  -izd. 
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MINIMS,  min'imz  (Lat.  Fratres  Minimi,  Least  Breth¬ 
ren,  so  called,  in  token  of  still  greater  humility,  by  con¬ 
trast  with  the  Fratres  Minores ,  or  Lesser  Brethren  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  (q.v.)]:  order  of  the  Bom.  Gath. 
Church,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  c.  by 
another  St.  Francis,  native  of  Paula,  a  small  town  of 
Calabria.  Francis  had,  as  a  boy,  entered  the  Franciscan 
order;  but  the  austerities  of  that  rule  failed  to  satisfy 
his  ardor;  and  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Romer 
and  Assisi,  he  founded,  1453,  an  assoc,  of  Hermits  of  St. 
Francis,  who  lived  first  in  separate  cells,  but  eventually 
were  united  in  the  conventual  life  1474,  and  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  several  places  in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  Francis 
was  invited  into  France  by  Louis  XI.,  and  founded 
houses  of  his  order  at  Amboise  and  at  Plessis-les-Tours. 
In  Spain,  the  brethren  took  the  name  of  ‘Fathers  of  Vic¬ 
tory,’  in  memory  of  the  recovery  of  Malaga  from  the 
Moors,  which  was  ascribed  to  their  prayers.  It  was  not 
till  very  near  the  close  of  the  life  of  Francis  that  he 
drew  up  the  rule  of  his  order.  It  is  exceedingly  austere, 
the  brethren  being  debarred  the  use  not  only  of  meat, 
but  of  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk.  Notwithstanding 
its  severity,  this  institute  attained  considerable  success; 
its  houses,  soon  after  the  death  of  Francis  (1502),  num¬ 
bering  no  fewer  than  450.  It  has  reckoned  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholars  among  its  members;  but  in  latter 
times,  the  order  has  fallen  into  decay,  being  now  limited 
to  a  few  houses  in  Italy,  the  chief  of  which  is  at  Rome. 
The  superiors  of  convents  in  this  order  are  called  by  the 
singular  name  Corrector,  the  general  being  styled  Gen¬ 
erali 8  Corrector.  A  corresponding  order  of  women  had 
its  origin  about  the  same  time,  but  also  has  fallen  into 
disuse. 

MINING:  the  occupation  of  obtaining  useful  mineral 
substances  from  veins,  beds,  rock  masses  or  reservoirs. 
Success  in  the  work  is  rendered  more  probable  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  nature  of  minerals,  such 
as  is  set  forth  in  mineralogy  (q.v.);  acquaintance  with 
the  chief  facts  of  geology  (q.v.) ;  an  understanding  of 
economic  geology;  and  a  good  foundation  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics. 

While  the  industry  had  a  simple  beginning  in  the 
remote  ages  when  men  washed  gravels  for  gold  or  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  it  is  now  a  well  developed  business  calling 
for  the  investment  of  much  capital,  the  use  of  extensive 
machinery,  and  the  employment  of  men  trained  in  various 
sciences.  The  geologist,  assayer,  civil  engineer,  electrical 
engineer,  mining  engineer,  and  metallurgist,  all  find  in 
the  business  problems  that  call  upon  their  highest  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill. 

The  substances  most  generally  sought  are  such  metals 
as  gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  tin, 
quicksilver,  antimony,  bismuth,  aluminum;  and  such  non- 
metals  as  coal,  gas,  oil,  building  stone,  precious  stones, 
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pigments,  abrasive  materials,  clays  and  other  substances 
used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

One  wishing  to  mine  must  first  find  a  favorable  loca¬ 
tion.  While  hunting,  he  is  called  a  prospector.  He  may 
stumble  upon  his  prospect,  as  has  many  a  sheep  herder 
or  stage  driver  or  ‘grub-stake  prospector.’  He  may  be  a 
rule-of-thumb  man  or  one  well  educated  in  all  the  sci¬ 
ences  involved.  Of  two  men  equally  keen  of  sight,  rugged, 
and  persistent,  the  better  educated  will  have  by  far  the 
greatest  chances  for  success,  although  the  self-styled 
‘practical’  man  usually  states  otherwise.  Old-timers  wash¬ 
ing  for  gold  threw  away  a  pile  of  ‘troublesome  blue 
stuff’  before  a  mineralogist  came,  who  recognized  that 
the  ‘blue  stuff’  was  argentite  and  took  steps  which  led  to 
the  development  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  Comstock 
lode  (Nevada).  Chance  figures  largely  in  the  finding  of 
a  mine;  expert  knowledge  in  its  recognition. 

The  prospector  notices  the  character  of  the  rock.  For 
example,  if  searching  for  gold,  he  may  follow  up  a 
stream  bed,  from  time  to  time  putting  a  few  shovelfuls 
of  gravel  into  his  pan — a  sheet-iron  pan  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  about  three  inches  deep,  with  flat 
bottom  and  sloping  sides.  Holding  this  pan  under  the 
water,  he  shakes  and  gently  rotates  it  till  all  the  gravel 
has  run  over  the  side,  leaving  any  gold  which  may  be 
present  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Mining  alluvial  gold 
by  panning  is  possible,  inasmuch  as  ordinary  gravel  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  three,  while  gold  is  at  least 
six  times  as  heavy  as  the  other  materials  in  the  pan  (Sp. 
G.  is  19). 

While  panning  gives  the  prospector  for  gold  good 
service,  a  progressive  miner  soon  employs  better  imple¬ 
ments.  The  prospector  next  endeavors  to  trace  the  gold 
up  stream,  and,  if  possible,  to  locate  the  lode  from  which 
it  was  derived.  When  searching  across  country  he  looks 
for  contact  of  metamorphic  with  igneous  or  sedimentary 
rock.  Outcrops  of  rock  aid  him,  and  when  the  rock  is 
covered  by  surface  soil  the  growth  of  certain  vegetation 
may  enable  him  to  follow  certain  formations.  Yucca 
grows  best  on  granitic  rock,  while  the  ocotilla  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  clay  slates,  so  that  it  often  appears 
as  if  a  fencje  were  dividing  them.  Elderberry  bushes, 
whose  white  blossoms  can  be  distinguished  from  afar, 
require  water  and  hence  grow  on  the  rim  of  bed  rock 
rather  than  on  gravels.  Springs,  also,  are  a  useful  guide. 
Further,  the  contour  of  the  country  is  to  be  closely  ob¬ 
served.  Quartz  veins  being  resistant  to  both  chemical  and 
physical  agencies  often  stand  out  above  the  surface, 
forming  a  wall  extending  for  miles  across  the  country. 
Tn  Australia  the  miners  call  them  reefs.  A  depression  or 
trench  may  be  formed  by  a  vein  whose  chief  constituent 
(lode  stuff)  is  calcite,  pyrite,  kaolin,  or  another  non- 
resistant  substance.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  dip,  strike, 
faulting,  and  other  structural  features  of  the  rocks,  as 
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well  as  to  their  petrographical  characters.  All  of  the 
precious  metals  are  found  most  commonly  at  contact  with 
igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Non-oxidizable  metals 
like  gold  and  platinum,  minerals  like  cassiterite,  mona- 
zite,  diamonds,  rubies,  zircon,  and  so  forth,  are  found  in 
gravels  derived  from  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
Platinum  is  found  in  connection  with  serpentine;  lead 
and  zinc,  in  limestones  and  metamorphic  rocks;  copper, 
in  melaphyre,  and  associated  with  precious  metals  in  the 
classes  of  rocks  above  mentioned;  quicksilver,  in  meta¬ 
morphic  limestone;  tin,  in  granite;  iron,  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  all  these  classes  of  rocks. 

After  the  presence  of  precious  metal  has  been  detected 
the  next  question  is  as  to  its  quantity  and  value.  Samples 
are  taken  from  as  wide  an  area  as  possible  and  under 
varying  conditions  and  are  assayed.  In  taking  such  sam¬ 
ples  the  assayer  has  to  guard  against  the  deceptions  of 
man  and  nature — one  deception  is  just  as  much  to  be 
feared  and  guarded  against  as  the  other.  ‘Salting’  a 
mine  by  would-be  sellers  is  a  common  occurrence.  About 
25  years  ago  a  company  of  swindlers  bought  rough  dia¬ 
monds  and  scattered  them  in  a  likely  locality  in  Arizona 
and  then  led  out  a  party  of  capitalists  wTho  picked  up 
the  diamonds  and  thereupon  invested  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Gold  mines  are  favorites  with  ‘salters.’ 
A  crude  method  is  to  shoot  fine  gold  into  an  ore  face 
from  a  shotgun  or  to  paint  a  portion  of  a  vein  with 
chloride  or  cyanide  of  gold.  The  writer  has  received  from 
promoters  for  assay  samples  of  black  sand  containing 
gold  shavings — the  salting  being  so  crude  that  the  shav¬ 
ings  still  retained  the  milling  marks  of  the  coin.  Other 
samples  had  gold  fastened  to  the  quartz  with  pine-tree 
gum,  so  smeared  over  as  to  be  almost  unnoticeable. 

Measuring  the  prospect  in  former  times  was  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  at  present.  Then  it  was  usually  necessary  to 
sink  shafts  and  dig  level  tunnels  before  reliable  estimates 
could  be  made.  Now  it  is  often  possible  to  size  up  the 
ore  body  by  the  use  of  diamond  or  other  drills.  When 
soft  rocks  are  to  be  drilled,  a  rotary  drill  is  most  advan¬ 
tageous.  In  harder  rocks  a  blow  is  given  by  a  drill  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  stiff  rod,  jointed  rod,  or  a  rope.  The  drill 
tool  may  be  of  the  churn,  shot,  or  diamond  drill  type. 
The  latter  is  best  where  the  rocks  are  homogeneous  and 
hard.  * 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  finding  length, 
breadth  and  depth,  in  order  to  avoid  inaccuracies  and 
misrepresentation.  Drills,  narrow  trenches,  and  excava¬ 
tions  may  all  be  necessary  to  draw  safe  conclusions  as  to 
the  promise  of  the  ore  bodj'.  Sulfids  decompose,  the 
lighter  materials  wash  away,  producing  a  concentration, 
and  oxidation  often  enriches  the  surfacial  deposits.  For 
example,  chalcopyrite  (CuFeS2)  oxidizes  to  cuprite 
(Cu20),  which  is  richer  than  the  original.  The  prospector 
should  consider  not  only  the  ore  body  but  the  means  for 
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development.  Water  and  wood  are  as  necessary  as  ore. 
Fuel  for  running  the  machinery  is  required.  Transporta¬ 
tion  for  machinery  and  supplies  for  the  workmen  and 
for  the  outgoing  ore  are  absolute  necessities.  A  large 
body  of  low-grade  ore  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  small 
vein  of  exceeding  richness.  The  next  step  after  locating, 
assaying,  and  measuring  is  developing.  The  method  em¬ 
ployed  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  deposit.  Bedded 
deposits,  or  those  in  veins,  require  different  working  than 
do  superficial  and  disseminated  deposits. 

Gold  in  gravels  may  be  washed  in  a  cradle,  or  a  reser¬ 
voir  may  be  built,  the  water  led  from  it  by  a  flume, 
through  pipes  with  sufficient  fall  to  furnish  a  good  head 
and  then,  by  means  of  a  giant  nozzle  played  upon  the 
gravel  bank,  tearing  up  the  mass  and  washing  the  gravel 
through  sluice  boxes.  In  the  bottom  of  these  boxes  cross 
cleats  of  wood  have  been  fastened  and  behind  them  the 
gold  collects.  This  is  called  hydraulic  or  placer  mining. 

Bedded  deposits  are  often  worked  in  open  day  by 
simply  quarrying,  as  in  the  Mesabi  iron  mines,  in  many 
kaolin,  gypsum,  tripoli,  and  at  many  lead  and  zinc  mines, 
and  in  the  Kimberly  diamond  mines  in  the  early  days  of 
the  industry.  When  preliminary  stripping  is  required  it 
is  often  done  by  means  of  steam  shovels. 

Veins  and  the  majority  of  deposits  usually  require  the 
sinking  of  shafts,  driving  of  tunnels,  cross  cuts,  ore 
chutes,  gang -ways,  etc.,  at  different  levels;  extensive 
timbering,  the  use  of  powerful  hoisting,  pumping  and 
ventilating  machinery. 

Shafts  may  be  vertical  or  inclined.  The  latter  are  more 
usual  in  coal  mines  where  tunnels  are  inexpedient,  and 
the  former  in  metal  mining.  Shafts  are  commonly  seven 
to  twelve  feet  square,  well-like  excavations,  fitted  with 
timbers  when  passing  through  soft  materials  and  extend¬ 
ing  often  to  great  depths.  In  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
mines  they  have  reached  nearly  5,000  feet  in  depth.  In 
Cornwall  and  in  the  Harz  mining  regions,  and  in  south¬ 
ern  Africa  mines  have  been  carried  to  great  depths.  The 
building  of  a  shaft  may  cost  from  $50,000  to  $250,000. 
In  early  days,  and  unfortunately  still  in  many  mines,  the 
miners  ascend  and  descend  laboriously  by  means  of  lad¬ 
ders.  The  ladders,  25  feet  long,  extend  from  one  platform 
to  the  next.  In  the  top  of  the  platform  is  a  circular 
opening,  through  which  the  miner  passes  to  Jaegin  the 
ascent  of  the  next  ladder  above.  Some  mines  are  half  a 
mile  in  depth  and  it  requires  an  hour  for  the  weary  miner 
to  reach  the  surface  from  his  work  in  the  lowest  dig¬ 
gings.  In  other  mines  the  miners  make  use  of  buckets 
suspended  by  ropes  to  a  windlass  turned  by  man,  and  the 
ores  are  handled  in  the  same  manner.  In  some  well- 
equipped  mines  are  the  so-called  ‘man  engines,’  where 
long  shafts  furnished  with  platforms  at  different  levels 
are  alternately  raised  and  lowered  for  short,  appropriate 
distances  past  each  other.  The  miners,  wishing  to  de- 
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scend,  step  from  one  platform  to  the  other  at  the  right 
moment  and  are  thus  carried  down.  More  general  is  the 
employment  in  well  developed  mines  of  tubs  and  cages 
attached  to  round  or  flat  steel  cables  fastened  to  a  drum 
controlled  by  powerful  engines.  These  convey  the  workers 
up  or  down  with  startling  rapidity.  While  descending, 
say  to  a  thousand  foot  level,  the  speed  is  so  great  that, 
as  it  is  slackened  at  the  approach  to  the  desired  level,  it 
seems  to  the  visitor  that  he  has  begun  to  ascend.  Enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  ores  are  handled  in  the  course  of  a 
day  in  well  equipped  shafts.  In  many  districts  the  law 
requires  that  every  mine  shall  be  provided  with  two 
shafts  at  least.  Through  the  shafts  are  run,  also,  pipes 
for  drainage,  for  ventilation,  for  conveying  compressed 
air,  and  electric  wiring,  for  driving  drills  and  lighting 
purposes. 

From  the  shafts  at  various  depths  horizontal  tunnels 
or  drifts  are  run.  In  the  Kimberly  mines  they  are  every 
40  feet  apart,  in  our  western  mines  from  50  to  100  feet. 
Through  them  the  ore  is  hauled  to  the  shafts.  From  the 
tunnels,  which  are  commonly  parallel  to  the  vein  cross¬ 
cuts  to  the  vein  are  driven.  From  one  drift  or  cross-cut 
to  the  next  below,  ore  chutes  are  dug  in  order  that  the 
ore  may  be  dropped  into  cars,  the  miner  preferring  to 
handle  the  ore  by  gravity  rather  than  by  lifting  power. 
In  various  places,  generally  on  the  vein,  running  from 
one  level  to  another,  small  shafts  called  winzes  are  exca¬ 
vated  for  purposes  of  ventilation. 

If  a  view  of  all  the  different  workings  of  a  well 
developed  mine  could  be  obtained  at  once  it  would  appear 
like  a  series  of  ground  plans  of  a  city,  with  streets  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  each  level  representing  a  dif¬ 
ferent  group  of  streets  and  each  connected  with  those 
above  and  below  with  numerous  shafts. 

Ore  is  excavated  or  stoped  at  the  ends  of  the  drifts. 
If  the  rock  be  hard,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  metal  mines, 
holes  are  drilled  with  hand  drills,  or,  better,  with  electric 
or  compressed  air.  Hand  drills  are  still  used  in  mines 
not  well  financed.  Under  some  conditions  the  electric 
drills  are  advantageous,  but  for  most  purposes  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  drills  are  the  best,  since  the  air  given  off  by 
them  aids  in  ventilation  and  in  lowering  the  temperature. 
The  holes  are  charged  with  explosives  like  dynamite  or 
giant  powder  and  fired.  After  blasting  the  broken  rock 
is  roughly  sorted  by  hand  and  loaded  into  tubs.  One  man 
can  lift  six  tons  five  feet  in  ten  hours.  The  tubs  are 
hauled  on  trucks  running  on  rails  by  men  or  mules  or 
steam  or  electrical  power  to  the  shaft  and  carried  up  to 
the  part  of  the  mine  which  is  above  ground. 

Drainage  of  a  mine  is  aided  by  so  choosing  the 
entrance  that  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  are  at  the  lowest  point,  and  from  thence  the 
excavation  is  so  made  as  to  allow  the  waiter  to  flow 
through  this  lowest  point.  The  depression  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  shaft  is  called  the  sump.  The  water  collecting  in 
it  is  pumped  out.  In  mines  in  backward  communities,  like 
the  gem  mines  of  Ceylon,  of  Penna,  India,  or  the  Ural 
mountains,  or  the  ‘poor  man's  mines’  in  the  western 
United  States,  the  water  is  hauled  out  in  jars  or  pails 
by  hand.  In  highly  developed  mines,  like  many  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  South  Africa,  Germany,  England,  Michigan,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Montana,  Colorado,  powerful  pumps  capable  of 
raising  millions  of  gallons  daily  are  used  and  pour  out 
a  veritable  river  of  water.  A  lack  of  water  in  a  mine 
is  a  greater  drawback  than  an  excess,  inasmuch  as  the 
workings  above  ground  require  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

Attempts  are  often  made  to  carry  off  excess  water  by 
other  methods  than  by  pumping.  At  the  Comstock  mine, 
Adolph  Sutro  excavated  a  tunnel  nearly  four  miles  long 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
the  mine.  And  in  Cornwall,  a  series  of  mines  are  drained 
by  a  tunnel  nearly  30  miles  long. 

Ventilation  is  as  necessary  as  any  other  provision  on 
account  of  the  poisonous  gases  and  high  temperatures 
which  are  often  found  in  mines.  Fire  damp  (carburetted 
hydrogen)  and  choke-damp  (carbon  dioxide)  are  espe¬ 
cially  common  in  coal  mines.  The  former  leads  to.  deadly 
explosions  and  the  latter  extinguishes  the  lights  of  the 
miners  and  tends  to  suffocate  the  workers.  In  addition 
to  these  gases  there  are  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  gases  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  explosion  of  powder,  and  so  forth.  The 
temperature  in  these  mines  is  often  high  because  of  the 
increase  of  heat  with  the  increase  of  depth  or  because  of 
the  presence  in  the  vicinity  of  igneous  rocks  not  yet  thor¬ 
oughly  cooled,  or  of  hot  waters.  In  the  Comstock  mine 
boiling  waters  were  repeatedly  encountered  which,  on  one 
or  two  occasions  killed  the  miners,  but  quite  generally 
made  the  temperature  so  high  that  the  men  were  unable 
to  work  more  than  half  an  hour  before  they  became  ex¬ 
hausted  and  had  to  be  carried  out. 

Ventilation  is  often  accomplished  by  digging  an  air 
shaft  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  mine  and  lighting 
fires  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  placing  fans  so 
that  the  air  coming  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is 
carried  through  and  up  the  shaft  in  the  manner  of  a 
chimney.  Compressed  air  is  often  carried  deep  within 
the  mine  through  pipes,  borne  along  by  the  means  of 
fans  and  controlled  by  doors  properly  placed.  The  most 
advantageous  method  is  by  suction  in  order  that  danger¬ 
ous  gases  may  be  rarefied. 

'  Timbering  must  be  resorted  to  in  all  mines  where  the 
surrounding  rock  is  not  of  sufficient  firmness  to  keep 
open  the  shafts  and  tunnels.  Throughout  the  west,  in 
regions  where  forests  are  scarce,  the  matter  of  timbering 
is  a  serious  question,  involving  great  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  It  is  said  that  in  some  mines  the  timber  employed 
nearly  equals  in  value  the  profit  in  the  ore  produced/ In 
the  United  States  in  1905  timber  worth  $16,455,887  was 
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used  in  mines.  Falling  roofs  are  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  danger  to  the  miner.  When  stoping  at  the  end  of  a 
drift,  a  mud  or  water  cavity  may  be  tapped  wdth 
destructive  results.  By  explosions  of  carburetted  hy¬ 
drogen,  by  the  oxidation  of  unstable  sulphides,  or  by 
the  flames  from  the  lamps  of  careless  miners  destructive 
fires  are  often  started  and  sweep  through  well  timbered 
mines.  Accidents  often  occur  from  the  falling  of  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  shafts. 

Coal  mining  presents  some  problems  different  from 
those  met  with  in  metal  mining.  Since  great  quantities 
of  cheap  materials  must  be  handled  economically  it  is 
advantageous  to  open  a  coal  mine  by  horizontal  or 
slightly  inclined  tunnels.  The  presence  of  coal  in  new 
regions  has  often  been  detected  by  following  the  course 
of  streams  and  noting  the  excavations  in  strata  in  posi¬ 
tion  or  by  following  the  ‘float.’  After  the  location  of  a 
coal  bearing  stratum  coal  is  usually  expected  wherever 
such  strata  outcrop.  The  use  of  the  drill  often  enables 
the  prospector  to  definitely  mark  off  the  boundaries  of 
his  mine.  Four  points  are  to  be  considered  in  opening 
such  a  mine.  The  entrance  should  be  double,  made  at  the 
lowest  point  accessible  for  transportation  and  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  waste.  Second,  heavy  pillars  should  be  left  at 
all  points  and  especially  near  the  entrance;  third,  there 
should  be  a  carefully  planned  system  of  cross  entrances; 
and  fourth,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  providing 
substantial  timbering. 

In  the  best  equipped  mines  compressed  air  drills  and 
channelling  machines  are  used.  The  mines  are  lighted 
by  electricity  and  the  cars  are  hauled  by  the  same  means. 
There  are  two  methods  commonly  followed  known  as  the 
long  wall ,  where  the  excavation  proceeds  along  a  wall, 
the  refuse  material  furnishing  the  support  for  the  roof; 
and  the  room  and  pillar  method,  where  chambers  are 
excavated  and  where  pillars  are  left  in  position  until 
such  time  as  the  mine  is  about  to  be  closed,  when  the 
pillars  also  are  drawn  and  the  roof  is  allowed  to  cave  in. 
Unfortunately  in  many  mines  the  best  coal  only  is  re¬ 
moved  and  the  rest  irretrievably  buried.  In  addition  to 
this  waste  of  coal  is  that  practiced  in  removal  where 
millions  of  tons  are  slacked  by  exposure  to  air  and 
water.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  one-quarter  of  all 
the  coal  removed  is  thrown  away.  Add  to  these  two 
sources  of  w^aste  that  practiced  in  its  use  and  it  appears 
that  not  one-tenth  of  the  full  fuel  value  of  coal  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  dangers  from  gases  are  especially  great  in 
coal  mines.  At  the  Scott  Mines,  Pictou  co.,  Canada, 
1893,  Aug.  8,  lightning  ran  down  a  shaft  and  caused 
a  fatal  explosion.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  1907, 
Dec.  6,  at  Monongah,  W.  Va.,  which  cost  the  lives  of  344 
miners — the  most  destructive  explosion  that  has  occurred 
in  the  United  States — is  not  known.  The  value  of  the 
coal  mined  in  the  United  States  exceeds  that  of  any 
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other  mineral.  In  1906  it  amounted  to  over  $566,- 

000,000. 

The  most  productive  coal  mines  of  the  United  States 
are  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Michigan.  A  geological  section  of  almost  any 
of  these  mines  would  show  the  following  succession  of 
strata  from  the  top  toward  the  bottom:  limestone,  sand¬ 
stone,  gray  shale,  coal,  fire  clay,  shale  sandstone  and 
conglomerate — approximately  the  same  strata  repeating 
themselves  for  several  different  horizons. 

The  next  product  of  the  mines  in  value  after  coal  in 
the  United  States  is  copper.  Copper,  gold,  which  ranks 
number  five  in  value,  and  silver,  which  ranks  ten,  are 
mined  and  milled  under  quite  similar  conditions,  since 
these  metals  usually  occur  together.  The  containing 
rocks  are  usually  either  igneous  or  metamorphie  rocks 
penetrated  by  veins  usually  from  a  few  inches  to  a  yard 
in  width)  running  toward  any  point  of  the  compass  and 
sometimes  extending  to  great  depth.  At  Keweenaw 
Point  the  copper  mines  have  furnished  greater  masses 
and  larger  amounts  of  pure  copper  than  have  the  mines 
of  any  other  place  in  the  world.  The  mines  at  Butte  and 
in  south  central  Arizona  are  the  chief  producers  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphide  and  carbonates.  At  these  localities  and 
most  generally  in  other  localities  also,  gold  and  silver 
are  associated  with  copper  ore.  All  sulphides  require 
preliminary  roasting  and  smelting.  Free  milling  ores, 
such  as  many  gold  ores,  are  first  concentrated  by  pan, 
cradle,  sluice-box,  pointed  box,  Oregon  Tom,  or  an  in¬ 
clined  agitated  board  (called  the  frame,  tye,  or  huddle) 
upon  which  the  ore  is  fed.  Usually  the  ore  requires 
crushing  in  a  crusher.  It  is  then  sent  between  rollers 
or  pulverized  under  stamps  until  it  becomes  an  im¬ 
palpable  dust,  when  it  can  be  washed  through  a  sieve 
which  has  200  strands  to  the  inch  and  is  run  over  an 
amalgamated  plate,  carried  onto  a  jigger,  and  finally  dis¬ 
tributed  to  various  places  by  means  of  a  corrugated  rub¬ 
ber  belt  called  a  vanner. 

The  number  of  gold  mines  in  the  United  States  in 
1906  that  were  producing  ore  and  concerning  which 
reports  were  handed  into  the  United  States  government 
were  4,430.  Of  these,  1,125  were  in  Alaska,  1,007  in 
California,  600  in  Colorado,  and  smaller  numbers  in 
many  states,  chiefly  those  wTest  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Colorado  is  the  leading  state  in  the  production  of  gold, 
having  produced  over  $25,000,000  in  1905,  California 
over  $19,000,000,  Alaska  more  than  $14,000,000,  and 
South  Dakota  nearly  $7,000,000.  Twenty-one  states  and 
territories  contain  gold  mines. 

The  next  mineral  in  value  of  production  is  iron.  The 
value  of  iron  ore  mined  in  1906  was  $107,000,000.  If 
the  value  of  the  pig  produced  from  this  ore  were  con¬ 
sidered  it  would  place  this  mineral  second  in  the  list  at 
$453,000,000.  Such  a  ranking  would  hardly  represent  a 
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just  comparison,  inasmuch  as  the  value  of  any  product 
is  naturally  increased  by  the  transformations  through 
which  it  may  be  put  in  the  manufactures.  For  example, 
iron  ore  has  been  produced  in  Minnesota  (1897)  as 
cheaply  as  72  cents  per  ton.  At  that  time  pig  iron  was 
worth  $12  per  ton,  steel  rails  $17  per  ton,  1-in.  screws 
$1,000  per  ton,  steel  wire  $3,000,  sewing  needles  $7,000, 
fish  hooks  $20,000,  watch  jewel  screws  $3,000,000,  watch 
hair  springs  $16,000,000. 

Iron  mines  are  found  in  the  Archaean  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  in  the  Precambrian  in  the  Lake  Superior 
district,  in  the  Silurian  in  Missouri,  the  Carboniferous 
in  the  eastern  United  States,  in  the  Tertiary  in  Arkansas 
and  Texas. 

The  productive  mines  are  in  three  main  geographical 
regions  in  the  United  States:  (1)  the  Appalachian  region, 
embracing  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Ala¬ 
bama  as  the  most  productive  states,  and  where  the  ores 
are  mostly  non-Bessemer,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  over 
5  percent  phosphorus;  (2)  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
where  the  ores,  chiefly  hematite  and  magnetite,  are  of 
Bessemer  quality.  The  mines  of  this  district,  especially 
of  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  are  the  most  productive  of 
any  in  the  world.  To  the  mines  of  Menominee,  Mar¬ 
quette,  Penokee-Gogebic,  Vermillion,  and  Mesabi  ranges 
is  due  the  leading  place  which  the  United  States  holds 
in  iron  production  in  the  world.  (3)  The  western  re¬ 
gion  embracing  an  extensive  territory  in  Missouri,  Texas, 
Colorado,  and  Oregon  is  as  yet  but  slightly  developed. 
Twenty-eight  states  contain  iron  mines. 

The  next  mineral  in  value  of  production  is  clay,  more 
than  $161,000,000  worth  of  clay  products  having  been 
produced  in  1906.  The  amount  of  clay  mined  is  rapidly 
increasing  and  the  quality  available  is  practically  inex¬ 
haustible.  As  population  becomes  more  crowded  and 
greater  inroads  are  made  upon  our  limited  supply  of  iron 
and  wood  for  building  purposes,  the  use  of  clay  products 
will  be  enormously  extended  until  the  industry  surpasses 
all  others.  Clay  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  mineral  products  there 
were  last  year  in  the  United  States  20  other  mineral 
substances  mined,  every  one  of  which  increased  the 
wealth  of  the  country  by  more  than  $1,000,000.  Named 
in  order  of  their  value,  they  are:  Petroleum,  $84,000,000; 
stone,  $63,000,000;  gas,  $46,000,000;  lead,  $39,000,000; 
silver,  $37,000,000;  cement,  $35,000,000;  zinc,  $27,000,- 
000;  lime,  $24,000,000;  phosphate,  rock,  and  sand,  each, 
$12,000,000;  mineral  waters,  salt,  nickel,  sulphur,  each 
$6,000,000;  slate  and  aluminum,  each  $5,000,000;  gyp¬ 
sum,  $3,000,000;  antimony,  quicksilver,  borax  and  as¬ 
phalt,  each  more  than  $1,000,000.  Altogether,  about  100 
valuable  mineral  substances  are  mined,  and  in  1906  they 
increased  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  $1,902,505,206,  making  the  United  States 
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by  far  the  leading  country  in  the  world  in  mineral  pro¬ 
duction.  The  substances  mined  are  classified  as  fuels, 
metals,  structural  materials,  abrasive,  chemical,  pigment, 
fictile,  ornamental,  and  miscellaneous  materials. 

Among  the  metals,  besides  those  described  above,  lead 
and  silver  are  worthy  of  attention.  Nearly  equal  amounts 
of  these  are  produced  yearly.  In  the  Cordilleran  region 
they  occur  together.  No  silver  mine  is  more  famous  than 
the  Comstock.  In  14  years  (1861-75)  it  yielded  $169,- 
000,000  worth  of  ore,  55  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  which 
was  silver  and  45  per  cent.  gold.  During  5  years  (1867- 
72)  nearly  $500,000  was  spent  in  exploitation  and  de¬ 
velopment  without  any  returns.  In  1873  a  mass  of  ore 
called  the  Great  Bonanza  was  encountered  and  yielded 
ore  worth  $632  per  ton,  and  thereafter  the  region  yielded 
great  amounts  of  the  precious  metals  until  1878,  when 
the  miners  were  in  Borasca.  Since  that  time  the  Com¬ 
stock  lode  has  been  intermittently  mined  but  has  yielded 
returns  scarcely  great  enough  to  justify  the  expenditures 
involved.  Utah,  Idaho,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  California, 
South  Dakota,  Michigan,  and  some  of  the  eastern  states 
have  yielded  silver  ore  in  greater  or  less  amounts.  Mex¬ 
ico  is  the  second  country  in  the  production  of  silver  of 
the  world.  South  America  has  long  been  a  great  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  Potosi  mine  in  Bolivia  at  one  time  produced 
more  than  $9,000,000  worth  of  silver  annually.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  South  American  mines  produce  native  silver, 
while  the  United  States  and  Mexican  mines  produce 
native  silver  and  argentiferous  galena,  and  European 
complex  sulphides. 

Large  quantities  of  lead  are  produced  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley  region,  where  the  lead  is  associated  with 
zinc.  There  are  three  chief  regions  in  lead  production  in 
the  United  States:  (1)  the  Appalachian,  where  the 
veins  are  in  metamorphie  rocks;  (2)  in  the  upper  Mis¬ 
sissippi  region — Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois — where  the 
mines  are  in  horizontal  limestone  which  contain  the  lead 
sulphide  in  flats  and  pitches;  and  (3)  the  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Arkansas  region,  where  the  lead  occurs  chiefly 
disseminated,  or*  bedded,  in  the  Palaeozoic  limestone. 
Spain  has  the  most  productive  lead  mines,  while  the 
United  States  takes  second  rank,  Germany  and  Mexico 
coming  third  and  fourth. 

The  most  productive  zinc  mines  are  found  in  Belgium, 
while  the  Siberian  mines  rank  second,  and  those  of  the 
United  States  third. 

Practically  the  only  quicksilver  mines  in  the  United 
States  are  those  that  were  opened  up  in  California  about 
the  same  time  that  gold  was  discovered  there — a  most 
fortunate  occurrence,  inasmuch  as  quicksilver  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  gold  production.  The  quicksilver  is  united  with 
sulphur  to  form  the  mineral  cinnabar,  although  globules 
of  the  pure  quicksilver  are  found  in  the  same  limestone 
that  incloses  the  cinnabar. 

Fifty-one  states  and  territories  in  the  United  States 
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contribute  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 
Pennsylvania  adds  more  to  the  mineral  wealth  than  any 
other  three  states;  Ohio  comes  second;  Illinois,  third; 
West  Virginia,  fourth;  Montana,  fifth;  New  York,  sixth; 
and  Alabama,  seventh. 

South  African  and  Australian  mines  have  contributed 
enormously  to  the  world’s  supply  of  precious  metals. 
Nearly  all  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface  contain  one 
or  many  mineral  substances  which  may  be  utilized  for 
man’s  profit.  These  resources  are  but  awaiting  knowl¬ 
edge,  energy,  and  capital  sufficient  to  transform  them 
into  useful  substances.  The  work  of  the  miner  is  one 
of  the  most  worthy  and  honorable  that  can  be  performed 
and  much  of  it  has  an  enduring  character;  for  example, 
the  stones  that  are  quarried  for  buildings,  the  gems 
that  are  mined  for  ornaments,  and  the  gold  which  is 
dug  for  coin  and  objects  of  luxury,  are  not  destroyed 
by  one  using,  but  endure  for  years  and  possibly  for 
centuries  to  serve  their  function  of  utility  or  beauty. 

Electricity  in  Mining. — Of  late  years  the  electric 
motor  has  been  utilized  for  all  classes  of  work — drilling, 
coal  cutting,  hoisting,  pumping,  ventilating,  etc.,  increas¬ 
ing  the  output  of  the  mine  and  reducing  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  There  are  many  economies  resulting  from  the 
general  flexibility  and  applicability  of  the  electric  sys¬ 
tem,  making  possible  the  centralization  of  the  power 
generating  plant,  the  laying  out  of  the  mine  in  the 
manner  most  conducive  to  economical  working,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  mine  conditions,  decrease  in  the  number  of 
men  required  to  operate  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  blowers, 
etc.,  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  repairs,  the  installation  of 
hoists,  blowers,  or  pumps  at  points  where  they  would 
otherwise  not  be  used  on  account  of.  distance  from  the 
central  power  plant,  the  avoidance  of  the  objectionable 
exhaust  from  steam  engines,  a  saving  in  space  require¬ 
ments  for  machinery  in  general;  and,  finally,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  safe,  efficient,  and  economical  means  of  light¬ 
ing  the  mine. 

The  electric  systems  suitable  for  the  operation  of  min¬ 
ing  plants  are  as  follows:  (1)  Direct  current  for  haul- 
age,  power,  and  lighting.  (2)  Direct  current  for  haulage, 
and  polyphase  alternating  current  for  power  and  light¬ 
ing.  (3)  Polyphase  alternating  current  at  high  potential 
for  power  distribution  to  substations,  where  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  direct  current  or  to  low  potential  alternating 
current,  or  both. 

The  first  system  is  adapted  to  mines  in  which  power  is 
not  transmitted  a  great  distance.  The  generating  station 
should  contain  two  or  more  direct  current  dynamos  con¬ 
nected  according  to  either  the  two-wire  or  the  three-wire 
system.  If  the  three-wire  system  is  used,  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  install  the  Westinghouse  three- 
wire  generator,  which  supplies  direct  current  at  two 
voltages,  one  twice  the  other;  otherwise  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  two  machines  always  in  operation,  or  some 
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more  complicated  form  of  balancing  apparatus.  The 
three-wire  generator  can  be  operated  on  the  three-wire 
system  in  connection  with  other  direct  current  machines 
of  the  ordinary  two-wire  type. 

The  second  system  is  adapted  to  the  same  class  of 
work,  but  embodies  a  further  advantage,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in  the  case  of  coal  mines.  The 
alternating- current  induction  motor  with  revolving  sec¬ 
ondary  of  the  squirrel  cage  type  has  neither  brushes, 
commutator,  slip  rings,  nor  other  moving  contacts,  is, 
therefore,  entirely  sparkless,  and  its  use  involves  no 
danger  from  explosion  or  lire.  The  absence  of  brushes 
or  commutator  is,  moreover,  an  immense  advantage 
where  motors  are  intrusted  to  the  care  of  unskilled 
labor  and  exposed  to  dust  and  dirt.  The  power  plant 
for  this  system  must  necessarily  contain  either  a  direct- 
current  dynamo  to  operate  the  haulage  system  and  an 
alternator  for  the  power  and  lighting,  or  a  double-cur¬ 
rent  machine  which  generates  both  direct  and  alternat¬ 
ing  current.  If  the  amount  of  direct  current  required 
is  relatively  small,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  install 
alternating-current  generators  with  a  rotary  converter 
or  motor-generator  to  supply  the  direct  current. 

The  third  system  is  adapted  to  those  cases  where  a 
large  number  of  mines  can  be  operated  from  one  central 
power  station.  This  plan  greatly  reduces  the  number 
of  men  required  in  the  power  plant,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  buildings  and  apparatus.  It  also  makes  possible  the 
utilization  of  water-power,  thus  doing  away  with  steam 
boilers  and  firemen,  and  permitting  inexpensive  water¬ 
wheels  to  be  substituted  for  costly  steam  engines.  By 
the  use  of  a  high  voltage,  alternating  current  may  be 
transmitted  economically  to  almost  any  distance.  At 
the  mines  it  may  be  transformed  into  direct  or  alternat¬ 
ing  current  of  a  voltage  suitable  and  safe  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  mining  machinery. 

Electric  Locomotives . — The  saving  effected  by  the  use 
of  electric  locomotives  in  mine  work  is  immense.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  is  less  than  with  any  other  system 
of  traction,  but  the  greatest  saving,  as  compared  with 
either  animal  or  mechanical  haulage,  is  in  the  cost  of 
attendance.  The  compactness  of  the  electric  locomotive 
makes  it  perfectly  adaptable  to  low  and  narrow  entries. 
There  are  no  moving  parts  exposed  to  external  injury; 
the  mechanism  is  of  the  simplest  character  and  the  run¬ 
ning  parts  are  easily  accessible.  It  may  be  used  upon 
temporary  tracks  and  in  crooked  passageways  where 
the  installation  of  a  rope-haul  system  would  be  imprac¬ 
ticable.  An  electric  locomotive  may  also  be  used  to. 
distribute  the  cars  to  room  partings,  work  which  with  a 
rope  system  would  require  extra  men  and  mules.  For 
the  hauling  of  slag  to  the  dump  it  is  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  and  serviceable  motor  power. 

Electric  Hoists. — The  great  utility  of  the  electric 
hoist  in  mining  work  is  due  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
electric  motor  can  be  controlled  and  to  the  fact  that  an 
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electric  hoist  equipment  requires  little  space  and  may 
be  installed  wherever  needed.  Electric  distribution  does 
away  with  many  small  boilers  and  engines,  permitting 
the  power  plant  to  be  consolidated  under  one  roof.  The 
types  of  motors  most  suitable  for  hoisting  work  are  the 
direct-current  series  and  compound-wound  motors,  and 
the  alternating-current  induction  motor.  The  series 
motor  is  valuable  if  a  very  high  starting  torque  is  desir¬ 
able,  but  close  speed  regulation  is  not  required.  If  there 
is  any  possibility  that  the  motor  might  race  the  com¬ 
pound-wound  motor  should  be  used.  The  compound- 
wound  motor  has  the  high  starting  torque  of  the  series 
motor,  but  resembles  the  shunt  motor  in  that  it  will  not 
exceed  a  certain  speed  when  the  load  is  thrown  off.  A 
controller  suitable  for  motors  of  this  class  consists  of 
an  iron  box  containing  resistance,  a  commutator  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  contact  blocks,  each  of  which  is 
connected  to  the  resistance  at  a  suitable  point,  and  a 
set  of  brushes  mounted  on  a  rocker  arm.  The  direction 
of  rotation  of  the  motor  depends  upon  the  direction  in 
which  the  controller  handle  is  moved  from  the  neutral 
point. 

Compressed  Air. — In  many  mines  where  electric-power 
distribution  has  been  adopted,  compressed  air  is  still 
employed  for  the  operation  of  small  tools,  drills,  and 
coal  cutters.  In  such  cases,  electric  motors  are  used  to 
drive  the  air  compressors,  which,  in  consequence,  may 
be  placed  conveniently  near  the  point  of  application  of 
the  air,  thus  avoiding  long  and  complicated  systems  of 
piping.  Both  pumps  and  compressors  require  a  prac¬ 
tically  constant  torque,  or  turning  moment,  in  the  mo¬ 
tor.  The  speed  variation  demanded  is  usually  small.  If 
power  distribution  is  by  direct  current,  motors  should 
generally  be  compound  wound,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
speed  may  be  varied  by  means  of  a  rheostat  in  the 
shunt  field.  The  series  winding  prevents  the  heavy 
fluctuations  of  current  that  would  take  place  in  a  simple 
shunt  motor  when  passing  through  the  different  parts 
of  the  pump  cycle.  Where  hydraulic  pumps  supply  a 
long  line  of  pipes,  a  series  winding  on  the  motor  easily 
furnishes  the  heavy  torque  required  for  starting. 

Electric  Motors. — For  the  operation  of  fans  and 
blowers,  the  electric  motor  has  unequaled  advantages. 
When  properly  constructed  and  installed  it  requires 
little  attention  and  runs,  continuously  day  in  and  day 
out  with  only  occasional  cleaning  and  oiling.  This  point 
is  especially  important  since  it  is  often  desirable  to 
locate  ventilating  fans  at  unfrequented  points  and  at 
considerable  distances  from  the  power-house.  A  point 
which  sometimes  may  be  of  considerable  importance 
where  a  large  number  of  motors  are  located  at  widely 
separated  points  throughout  a  mine  is  that  the  alternat¬ 
ing-current  induction  motor  and  the  direct-current  series 
and  compound  motors,  will  start  and  stop  with  the 
starting  and  shutting  down  of  the  main  generators  in 
the  power-house.  If  by  reason  of  an  accident  or  other 
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cause  the  current  supply  is  stopped,  all  the  fans  and 
other  machinery  in  the  mine  may  be  started  again 
promptly  when  the  power  is  turned  on  without  visiting 
the  different  points  where  the  apparatus  is  located.  This 
is  a  feature  which  might  be  of  great  importance  in 
many  instances.  It  is  possible  to  start  and  stop  the 
induction  motor  at  any  time  from  any  distant  point  by 
simply  opening  or  closing  the  main  circuit.  The  series 
and  compound  motors  may  also  be  controlled  easily  from 
a  distance. 

In  placer  as  well  as  in  lode  mining,  electric  power 
may  be  employed  advantageously  for  pumping  and  for 
hoisting  either  direct  or  by  derrick.  It  is  essentially 
applicable  to  dredging  apparatus,  since  it  admits  of  the 
operation  of  dredges  where  fuel  is  hard  to  obtain  or 
expensive,  and  makes  possible  the  carrying  on  of  the 
work  at  night. 

Compressed-Air  Mining  Machinery. — Notwithstanding 
the  widespread  use  of  electricity  in  mine  applications 
involving  power,  compressed  air  has  many  advantages 
in  certain  situations.  In  coal  mining  it  is  extensively 
employed.  Fan  engines,  pumps,  etc.,  can  be  driven  with 
air  without  condensation  losses,  without  trouble  from 
dampness,  and  without  fire  risks,  in  connection  with  the 
machinery  already  in  place,  and  perfectly  understood  by 
present  employees  or  other  labor  obtainable  anywhere. 
Rock  shafts,  rock  roofs,  tunnels  and  floors  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  power  basis  with  great  saving  in  time 
and  cost.  Air  assists  ventilation  everywhere,  clears 
away  the  smoke  at  once  from  a  room  or  entry  which 
must  be  pushed,  drains  the  low  spots,  or  pumps  the 
heaviest  floods  with  common  pumps,  requiring  ,no  more 
skillful  handling  than  the  most  careless  boy  about  the 
works  is  equal  to,  and  all  this  beyond  the  possibility  of 
being  drowned  out.  Blacksmith  fires  and  steam  ham¬ 
mers  are  operated  at  the  touch  of  the  foot.  Ventilation 
is  assured  in  remote  places,  in  case  of  a  choked  airway, 
or  any  restricted  place.  The  air  lines  are  laid  through¬ 
out  the  mine,  and  the  engine-room  may  be  equipped  with 
a  powerful  fire  pump.  Each  air  hose  may  then  be  used 
to  carry  a  strong  stream  of  water  to  the  coal  face  at 
need,  a  pipe  line  being  a  factor  of  safety  and  not  of 
risk.  Compressed  air,  like  electricity,  has  seen  the  time 
when,  not  being  understood,  it  has  been  applied  waste- 
fully.  Air  is  merely  a  transmitter  of  power,  just  as 
electricity  or  a  wire  rope  is;  blit,  correctly  used,  it  is 
inherently  economical,  being  practically  a  perfect  gas. 
Important  developments  are  continually  being  made,  and 
the  future  promises  much  in  the  advancement  of  com¬ 
pressed-air  appliances. 

Signaling  in  Mines. — Effective  signaling  in  mines  re¬ 
quires  a  great  variety  of  apparatus,  such  as  telephones, 
telegraphs,  bells,  and  appliances  for  sending  signals  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  indications  upon  a  dial.  Of  late  years 
the  telephone  has  advanced  beyond  other  methods  of 
signaling,  and  special  types  of  instruments,  intended  for 
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mining  work,  are  made  with  regard  to  conditions  of  ex¬ 
posure,  damp,  etc.  It  is  generally  recommended  that 
telephones  be  put  in  all  permanently  installed  motor- 
rooms,  so  as  to  enable  the  men  in  charge  underground  to 
inform  the  engineer  at  once  of  any  breakdown  of  motors, 
machinery,  etc.,  and,  if  necessary,  obtain  assistance 
speedily. 

Ventilation  and  Drainage. — In  the  development  and 
operation  of  extensive  mining  enterprises,  ventilation 
and  drainage  are  in  many  instances  a  source  of  expense 
and  cause  of  numerous  difficulties.  The  cumbersome  and 
expensive  Cornish  pump  system  of  mine  drainage  has 
in  late  years  been  largely  displaced  by  modern  steam, 
electric  or  hydraulic  pumping  engines,  which  have  a 
greater  efficiency  and  greatly  decreased  expense  in  first 
cost,  as  well  as  in  operating  expenses.  The  method  of  mine 
drainage  by  means  of  automatically  operated  skips  has 
also  been  improved,  and  in  some  instances  this  method 
of  mine  drainage  is  preferred  to  any  other  mechanical 
means,  though  where  the  amount  of  water  to  be  handled 
daily  is  very  large  a  special  shaft  and  hoisting  equip¬ 
ment  is  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  in  order  to  admit  of 
the  product  of  the  mine  as  well  as  materials  and  men 
being  handled.  The  means  of  ventilation  have  also  been 
improved  over  old  practice  by  the  introduction  of  large 
and  better  ventilating  fans  and  reversible  current  de¬ 
vices.  Although  these  much  desired  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  mechanical  devices  for  handling  water 
and  for  ventilating  the  workings,  the  method  par  ex¬ 
cellence  for  both  drainage  and  ventilation  is  by  means 
of  tunnels. 

Bibliography. — Beard,  The  Ventilation  of  Mines 
(1894)  ;  Bowie,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Hydraulic  Min¬ 
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MINING  SCHOOLS.  The  need  of  technical  schools 
specially  equipped  for  preparing  young  men  for  the 
profession  of  mining  engineering  was  long  ago  recog¬ 
nized,  and  some  of  the  institutions  have  exerted  through 
their  graduates  a  marked  and  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  mining  industry  of  the  world.  The  best  known  of 
the  European  mining  academies  are  those  at  Freiberg 
(Saxony),  Clausthal,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Berlin  (Prus¬ 
sia),  Leoben  and  Przibram  (Austria),  Paris  and  St. 
Etienne  (France),  and  London  (England).  In  addition 
to  these,  separate  schools  for  mine  foremen  are  main¬ 
tained  at  Freiberg,  Clausthal,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  St. 
Etienne,  Przibram  and  elsewhere.  The  loading  schools 
of  the  United  States  are:  the  School  of  Mines  of  Colum- 
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bia  University,  the  Mining  Department  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  College  of  Mining 
of  the  University  of  California,  the  State  School  of 
Mines  of  Colorado,  the  Michigan  College  of  Mines,  the 
School  of  Mines,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the 
schools  at  Lehigh  University  and  Lafayette  College.  The 
courses  of  study  occupy  four  years,  but  exhibit  quite 
wide  variations  in  plan  and  scope,  though  generally  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following: 

First  Year. — Algebra — general  theory  of  equations, 
analytical  geometry,  spherical  trigonometry,  general  in¬ 
organic  chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  physics,  descrip¬ 
tive  and  determinative  mineralogy,  including  crystallog¬ 
raphy  and  blow-piping,  theory  of  surveying  and  me¬ 
chanical  draughting.  In  the  following  vacation,  five 
weeks’  field  practice  in  surveying. 

Second  Year. — Calculus,  elementary  and  analytical 
mechanics,  physics,  industrial  chemistry,  theory  of  rail¬ 
road  surveying,  general  geology,  elements  of  electrical 
engineering,  quantitative  analysis,  descriptive  geometry 
and  drawing.  In  vacation,  five  weeks’  field  work  in  gen¬ 
eral  surveying  and  four  weeks’  railroad  surveying. 

Third  Year. — Analytical  mechanics,  economic  geology, 
properties  and  resistance  of  structural  materials,  ma¬ 
sonry  and  timber  construction,  engineering  of  power 
plants,  earth  and  rock  excavation,  railroad  and  mine 
tunnels,  boring  and  shaft-sinking,  exploration,  develop¬ 
ment  and  methods  of  working  mines,  general  metallurgy, 
and  metallurgy  of  the  non-ferrous  metals,  graphic 
statics;  assaying,  principles  of  electrical  engineering,  ex¬ 
perimental  mechanical  engineering,  optical  mineralogy 
and  petrography.  Vacation  work:  five  weeks’  systematic 
study  in  mines,  one  week’s  study  in  metallurgical  works 
and  one  week  of  field  geology. 

Fourth  Year. — Thermodynamics,  steam  engines  and 
boilers,  heat  and  its  applications,  motors  other  than 
steam,  hydraulics,  ore-dressing,  mine  engineering,  mine 
plant  and  equipment,  mine  surveying,  mine  administra¬ 
tion,  metallurgy  of  silver,  gold,  iron  and  steel,  draught¬ 
ing  and  design  of  mine  plant,  geological  examinations 
and  surveys,  thesis  or  project  in  mining.  Laboratory 
work  is  required  in  connection  with  geology,  mineralogy, 
physics,  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  assaying, 
testing  of  materials,  electrical  engineering,  metallurgy 
and  ore-dressing. 

MINION",  n.  min'yun  fF.  mignon ;  It.  mignone,  a  dar¬ 
ling,  a  favorite;  Dut.  minnen,  to  love:  comp.  Gael,  min , 
soft,  gentle]  :  a  favorite,  particularly  of  a  prince;  a  low 
or  unprincipled  dependent  or  flatterer;  among  printers , 
a  letter  of  a  particular  size.  Minion-like,  daintily. 

MINISH,  v.  min'tsh  [F.  menuiser,  to  minish,  to  exten¬ 
uate — from  mid.  L.  minutdre ,  to  reduce  to  fragments — 
from  minutus ,  small] :  another  and  now  obsolete  spell¬ 
ing  of  Diminish,  which  see. 
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MIN'ISTER,  n.  min' is- ter  [F.  ministre — from  L.  minis¬ 
ter,  an  attendant,  a  servant — from  minus ,  less:  opposed 
vo  magis'ter ,  the  person  in  superior  place — from  magis , 
more] :  pastor  of  a  church;  a  clergyman  (see  Clergy)  : 
in  the  governmental  administration  of  a  country,  the 
head  of  a  department  of  government  appointed  by  the 
chief  executive  or  by  the  sovereign  (see  Ministry,  in  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Government);  in  diplomatic  affairs,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  national  government  or  of  a  sovereign  at 
a  foreign,  state,  but  (in  the  strict  use  of  the  term  though 
not  always  in  popular  use)  without  the  dignity  of  an 
Ambassador  (q.v. — see  also  Minister,  in  Diplomacy);  Y. 
to  give  aid  or  relief,  as  to  the  sick  or  poor;  to  perform, 
as  the  duties  of  an  office.  MinTstering,  imp.  -is-tring: 
Adj.  attending  and  serving;  affording  aid  or  things 
needful.  Min'istered,  pp.  -terd.  Ministration,  n. 
luin'is-trd'sliUn ,  the  office  of  a  minister,  or  the  service 
performed  by  him;  agency.  Min'istra'tive,  a.  -tiv,  af¬ 
fording  service;  assisting.  Ministerial,  a.  -te'ri-dl, 
pertaining  to  ministers  of  religion,  or  to  the  chief  serv¬ 
ants  of  a  state  or  sovereign;  official;  executive;  at¬ 
tendant.  Ministerialist,  n.  - dl-ist ,  in  politics ,  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  ministry  holding  office.  Ministerially, 
ad.  - li ,  in  a  ministerial  manner;  after  the  manner  of  the 
executive;  officially.  Min'istrant,  a.  -trdnt,  perform¬ 
ing  service  as  a  minister;  attendant  on  service.  Minis¬ 
try,  n.  min'is-tri  [L.  ministlrium ,  service,  attendance]: 
agency  or  service  of  a  minister  of  religion;  the  office, 
duties,  or  functions  of  the  chief  ministers  of  a  state  or 
sovereign;  the  period  of  duration  of  such  official  func¬ 
tion;  the  body  of  ministers  of  a  state;  the  clergy  col¬ 
lectively  (see  Clergy):  agency;  interposition;  employ¬ 
ment.  Prime  minister,  in  Great  Britain,  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  and  head  of  the  British  government, 
who  appoints  his  colleagues.  Cabinet  ministers,  or 
executive  government,  in  Great  Britain  (see  Ministry, 
in  Executive  Government). — Syn.  of  ‘minister,  n.\* 
priest;  parson;  official;  ambassador;  delegate; — of  ‘  min¬ 
ister,  v.’:  to  serve;  attend;  wait  upon;  officiate;  admin¬ 
ister;  contribute; — of  ‘  ministerial  ’:  ecclesiastical;  cler¬ 
ical;  sacerdotal;  priestly. 

MINISTER,  in  Diplomacy:  delegate  or  representative 
of  a  national  government  or  of  a  sovereign  at  a  foreign 
court  to  treat  of  affairs  of  state.  Every  independent 
state  has  a  right  to  send  public  ministers  to,  and  receive 
them  from,  any  other  sovereign  state  with  which  it  de¬ 
sires  to  be  in  amity.  Semi-sovereign  states  have  gener- 
ally  been  considered  not  to  possess  the  jus  legationis,  un¬ 
less  when  delegated  to  them  by  the  state  on  which  they 
are  dependent.  The  right  of  confederated  states  to  send 
public  ministers  to  each  other,  or  to  foreign  states,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  union  by 
which  they  are  bound  together.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  the  old 
German  Empire  preserved  this  right  to  the  individual 
states  or  princes,  as  do  the  present  constitutions  of  the 
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German  Empire  and  Swiss  Confederation.  The  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  either  greatly  modifies  or  en¬ 
tirely  takes  away  the  jus  legationis  of  each  individual 
state.  Every  sovereign  state  has  a  right  to  receive  pub¬ 
lic  ministers  from  other  powers,  unless  where  obligations 
to  the  contrary  have  been  entered  into  by  treaty.  Dip¬ 
lomatic  usage  recognizes  three  orders  of  ministers. 
Ministers  of  the  first  order  possess  the  representative 
character  in  the  highest  degree,  representing  the  state 
or  sovereign  sending  them  not  only  in  the  particular  af¬ 
fairs  with  which  they  are  charged,  but  in  other  matters: 
they  may  claim  the  same  honors  as  would  belong  to 
their  constituent,  if  present.  This  first  class  of  diplo¬ 
matic  agents  includes  papal  legates  and  nuncios,  and 
ambassadors  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  A  principle 
of  reciprocity  is  recognized  in  the  class  of  diplomatic 
agents  sent.  States  possessing  the  honors  of  royalty 
send  to  each  other  ministers  of  the  first  class;  so  in 
some  cases  do  those  states  also  which  have  not  such 
honors;  but  it  is  said  by  some  writers  on  international 
relations  that  no  state  having  such  honors  can  receive 
ministers  of  the  first  class  from  states  not  possessed 
of  them.  For  the  states  that  are  held  to  possess  royal 
honors,  see  Diplomacy. 

Ministers  of  the  second  and  third  order  have  not  the 
same  strictly  representative  character;  their  representa¬ 
tion  io  held  not  to  go  beyond  the  affairs  with  which  they 
are  charged.  They  are,  however,  the  natural  protectors 
of  the  subjects  of  the  state  or  country  sending  them 
in  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent.  Ministers  of  the 
second  class  include  envoys,  whether  these  are  simply  so 
styled,  or  denominated  envoys  extraordinary,  also  min¬ 
isters  plenipotentiary.  The  third  class  of  ministers 
does  not  differ  from  the  second  in  the  degree  of  their 
representative  character,  but  only  in  the  diversity  of  their 
dignity,  and  the  ceremonial  with  which  they  are  re¬ 
ceived.  This  class  comprehends  ministers,  ministers 
resident,  ministers  charges  d’affaires,  such  consuls  as 
are  possessed  of  a  diplomatic  character,  and  those 
charges  d’affaires  who  are  sent  to  courts  to  which  it 
is  not  wished  to  send  agents  with  the  title  of  minister. 
Ministers  of  the  third  class  have,  for  the  most  part,  no  let- 
ters-credential  from  the  chief  executive  or  the  sovereign, 
and  are  accredited  only  by  letters  to  the  foreign  minister 
or  secretary  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent. 

Besides  these  orders  of  ministers,  other  diplomatic 
agents  are  occasionally  employed — e.g.,  deputies  sent  to  a 
congress  or  confederacy  of  states,  and  commissioners  to 
settle  territorial  limits  or  disputes  concerning  national 
jurisdiction.  These  are  generally  considered  to  possess 
the  privileges  of  ministers  of  the  second  and  third  or¬ 
der.  Ministers-mediators  are  ministers  sent  by  two 
powers,  between  which  a  dispute  has  arisen,  to  a  foreign 
court,  or  congress,  where  a  third  power,  or  several  pow¬ 
ers,  have,  with  the  consent  of  the  two  powers  at  vari¬ 
ance,  offered  to  mediate  between  them. 
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™ini?ters’  ex°ept,  as  above  mentioned, 
tnose  ot  the  third  class,  are  accredited  by  a  letter  to  the 
chief  executive  or  the  sovereign  of  the  country  to  which 
ey  are  sent.  The  letter  of  credence  is  usually  dis¬ 
patched  under  a  cachet  volant— i.e.,  a  seal  which  does 
not  dose  the  letter;  or  else,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
letter,  an  authenticated  copy  is  sent,  which  the  diplo¬ 
matic  minister  on  his  arrival  presents  to  the  minister  or 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  as  the  warrant  for  his  right 
to  demand  audience  of  the  personal  head  of  the  govt,  or 
the  sovereign;  the  original  is  presented  to  the  personal 
head  ot  the  govt,  or  the  sovereign.  Ministers  sent  to 
an  international  congress  or  diet  have  usually  no  creden¬ 
tials,  but  merely  a  full  power,  of  which  an  authenticated 
copy  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  directing  min¬ 
ister,  or  minister-mediator.  A  minister  of  the  first  class 
is  received  to  both  public  and  private  audiences  by  the 
chief  executive  or  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accred¬ 
ited;  a  minister  of  the  second  class  generally  to  private 
audiences  only.  Diplomatic  ministers  are  entitled  to 
conduct  negotiations  either  directly  with  the  sovereign 
or  chief  executive,  or  with  the  minister  or  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs.  The  latter  course  is  more  usual,  and 
generally  more  convenient. 


The  U.  S.  govt,  until  1893  allowed  its  accredited  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  foreign  courts  no  higher  rank  than  that  of 
mi  Ulster,  but  in  that  year  Congress  empowered  the  Pres, 
to  laise  to  the  rank  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  pleui 
potentiary  the  American  minister  accredited  to  any  state 
which  should  previously  confer  a  similar  promotion  upon 
its  minister  at  Washington.  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  quickly  promoted  their  representatives  at 
Washington,  and  the  U.  S.  raised  the  rank  of  her  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  courts  of  St.  James,  Paris,  Rome,  and 
Berlin.  For  the  rules  and  usages  of  the  U.  S.  diplomatic 
service,  etc.,  see  Ambassador:  Diplomacy.  The  title 
‘Excellency’  has,  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  been 
accorded  to  all  diplomatic  ministers  of  the  first  class;  and 
in  some  courts  it  is  extended  to  ministers  of  the  second 
class,  or  at  least  those  sent  by  the  great  powers.  For  the 
immunities  and  privileges  of  diplomatic  agents,  see  Am 
bassador:  Diplomacy:  Envoy,  Consul. 


MINISTRY,  in  Executive  Government ;  the  body  of 
ministers  of  state,  or  of  heads  of  departments  in  the 
government,  to  whom  the  chief  magistrate  or  sovereign 
of  a  country  commits  the  superintendence  of  executive  ad¬ 
ministration. — In  Great  Britain,  the  Cabinet  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  limited  number  of  privy  councilors  holding 
the  more  important  offices  in  the  M.  ;  and  the  individ¬ 
uals  who  thus  form  the  cabinet  are  selected  by  the  prime 
minister-  who  presides  at  its  meetings. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  sovereign  is  irresponsible,  the  real  responsibility 
resting  with  the  administrative  government.  The 
1  King’s  Council,  or  Privy  Council,  were  the  earliest 
advisers  of  the  sovereign  in  matters  of  state  but  when 
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this  body,  in  course  of  time,  was  found  too  large  for 
dispatch  of  business,  its  duties  were  transferred  to  a 
small  committee  of  privy  councilors  selected  by  the 
king.  As  late  as  in  Charles  I.’s  time,  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  resolutions  of  the  crown  were  taken  after  delib¬ 
eration  and  assent  of  the  Privy  Council.  An  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  re¬ 
store  the  council  to  its  original  functions.  Its  numbers 
were  limited  to  30;  and  it  was  intended  that  this  limited 
council  should  have  control  of  the  whole  executive  ad¬ 
ministration,  superseding  any  interior  cabinet.  But  the 
council  was  found  too  extensive  for  an  effectively  work¬ 
ing  ministry,  and  the  former  arrangement  was  restored. 
The  cabinet  may  be  regarded  as  but  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  (q.v.);  and  its  exclusive  right  to  discuss 
and  determine  the  plans  and  business  of  the  govt,  has 
been  often  said  not  to  be  recognized  by  the  law;  a  posi¬ 
tion  which,  however,  was  disputed  by  Lord  Campbell, 
who  maintained  that,  ‘  by  our  constitution,  it  is  in  prac¬ 
tice  a  defined  and  acknowledged  body  for  carrying  on 
the  executive  government  of  the  country.’  The  cabinet 
is  a  merely  deliberative  body;  its  members  collectively 
have  no  power  to  issue  warrants  or  proclamations;  but 
all  important  measures  which  engage  the  attention  of 
the  govt.,  whether  regarding  matters  domestic,  foreign, 
or  colonial,  and  all  plans  of  action,  whether  purely  ad¬ 
ministrative,  or  to  be  carried  out  in  parliament,  must  be 
proposed,  considered,  and  adopted  by  the  cabinet.  The 
sovereign  intrusts  the  formation  of  a  ministry  to  a 
statesman,  who  selects  for  its  members  those  who  agree 
in  his  political  views.  lie  generally  places  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  govt,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
in  popular  language  he  is  called  the  Premier,  or  Prime 
Minister.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Home,  Foreign, 
Colonial,  and  Indian  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  Pres,  of  the  Council,  are  necessarily  members  of  the 
cabinet;  also  generally  the  heads  of  various  other  im¬ 
portant  departments  of  govt.,  including  usually  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Pres,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Postmaster-gen.,  Pres,  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  occasionally  Chief 
Sec.  for  Ireland.  The  Premier  has  sometimes  held  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  A  privy  coun¬ 
cilor  of  great  political  weight  is  sometimes  called  into  the 
cabinet  without  office,  and  takes  the  post  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal.  Her  Majesty’s  ministers  who  have  usually  no  seat 
in  the  cabinet  include  the  following:  Chief  Sec.  for  Ire¬ 
land,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Yice-pres.  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Yice-pres.  of  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  Commander-in-chief,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Stew¬ 
ard,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Master  of  the  Buckliounds, 
Comptroller  of  the  Household,  Lord  Lieut,  of  Ireland, 
Attorney-gen.  and  Solicitor-gen.  of  England,  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate  and  Solicitor-gen, of  Scotland,  and  Attorney-gen- 
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and  Solicitor-gen.  of  Ireland.  Occasionally,  but  excep¬ 
tionally,  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  have  been  members  of  the  cabinet. 
A  M.  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  M.  of  the  person  who  is 
at  its  head,  and  sometimes  as  his  government. 

Meetings  of  the  cabinet  are  held  on  the  summons  of 
any  one  of  its  members,  usually  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
Its  proceedings  are  secret  and  confidential,  and  no  record 
is  kept  of  its  resolutions,  which  are  carried  into  effect 
by  those  of  its  members  to  whose  departments  they  sev¬ 
erally  belong.  As  the  acts  of  a  M.  are  at  all  times  liable 
to  be  called  in  question  in  parliament,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  heads  of  the  chief  departments  should  have 
seats  in  either  house,  in  order  to  be  able,  when  required, 
to  give  prompt  explanations. 

A  govt,  exists  only  so  long  as  it  can  command  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  parliament.  The  sovereign  has  the  power  to 
dismiss  his  ministers  whenever  they  cease  to  possess  his 
confidence,  but  such  a  change  would  be  useless  without 
the  support  of  the  house  of  commons,  who,  by  with¬ 
holding  their  support,  could  paralyze  all  the  functions 
of  government.  A  sovereign  has  sometimes  rid  himself 
of  a  M.  with  whose  policy  he  was  dissatisfied,  by  dis¬ 
solving  parliament,  and  appealing  to  the  country.  Where 
a  M.  cannot  command  the  confidence  of  parliament,  i.e., 
when  their  important  measures  are  rejected  or  dis¬ 
carded  by  its  significant  vote,  they  resign,  and  a  states¬ 
man  of  some  other  political  party  is  sent  for  by  the  sov¬ 
ereign,  and  authorized  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  All  the 
adherents  of  a  M.  filling  political  offices  resign  with  it, 
also  the  great  officers  of  the  court,  and  those  officers  of 
the  royal  household  who  have  seats  in  either  house  of 
parliament.  Sometimes  officers  holding  lucrative  ap¬ 
pointments  which  do  not  necessitate  resignation,  have 
retired,  as  a  manifestation  of  adherence  to  their  polit¬ 
ical  friends.  In  addition  to  the  ministers  already 
named,  the  following  adherents  of  the  M.  go  out  of  office 
on  a  change  of  govt. :  the  three  junior  Lords  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  th  e  two  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  the  four  parlia¬ 
mentary  Under-secretaries  of  State,  Paymaster-gen.,  Mas¬ 
ter-gen.  of  the  Ordnance,  Surveyor-gen.  of  the  Ordnance, 
the  five  junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  first  Sec.  of  the 
Admiralty,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
Pres,  and  Parliamentary  Sec.  of  the  Poor-law  Board, 
Pres,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Vice-chamberlain,  Capt.  of 
the  Gentlemen-at-arms,  Captain  of  the  Yoemen  of  the 
Guard,  the  Lords  in  Waiting,  Mistress  of  the  Robes, 
Treasurer  of  the  Household.  Chief  Equerry,  or  Clerk 
Marshal,  Judge  Advocate-gen.,  and  idle  Lord  Chancellor 
for  Ireland.  The  private  sec.  to  a  minister  loses  office 
on  a  change,  his  appointment  being  purelv  personal;  and 
some  changes  are  usually,  though  not  always,  made  in 
ambassadors  extraordinary. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  no  M.  in  the  British  use 
oi  that  term:  the  chief  ministers  are  the  superinten; . • 
cuts  of  the  great  executive  departments  of  government , 
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they  are  known  as  secretaries,  and  as  a  body  they  form 
an  advisory  conference  known  as  the  president’s  cabinet. 
They  are  chosen  and  appointed  by  the  president,  and 
take  office  on  confirmation  by  the  senate;  they  bold 
office  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  president,  and  they  ad¬ 
minister  their  functions  as  under  his  direction  and  with 
immediate  responsibility  to  him.  They  are  held  to  ad¬ 
minister  in  their  respective  departments  the  executive 
control  which  the  laws  vest  in  the  president;  thus  their 
functions  are  of  high  importance  and  honor,  and  their 
influence  is  great,  so  long  as  they  hold  his  confidence. 
They  meet  statedly,  or  as  summoned  by  the  president, 
in  advisory  conference;  but  they  are  not  an  executive 
council  issuing  orders,  nor  is  the  president  under  any 
legal  obligation  either  to  ask  or  to  follow  their  advice: 
this  illustrates  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
cabinet  of  secretaries  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  cabinet  of  ministers  of  the  British  crown. 
The  members  of  the  cabinet  number  nine  and  in  order 
of  their  succession  to  the  office  of  president — should  it 
become  vacant  and  there  be  no  vice-president  to  fill  it — 
they  are  as  follows:  Secretary  of  state,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  secretary  of  war,  attorney-general,  post¬ 
master-general,  secretary  of  the  navy,  secretary  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  secretary  of  agriculture,  and  secretary  of  com¬ 
merce  and  labor.  In  1908  it  was  proposed  also  to  add 
to  the  above  a  secretary  of  education.  See  Secretaries 
of  Executive  Departments. 

MINIUM,  n.  min'i-um  [L.  minium,  red  lead  or  ver¬ 
milion]:  red  oxide  of  lead;  red-le,ad  ore:  see  Lead. 

MINIVER:  see  Minever. 

MINK  ( Mustela  lutreola ):  quadruped,  a  speeies  of 
weasel,  inhabiting  northern  Europe  and  Asia;  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  which  in  characters  and  habits  is  another  species 
by  some  regarded  as  only  a  variety  of  the  same,  the 
mink  or  Vison  ( M .  vison )  of  North  America,  abundant 
in  almost  every  part  of  that  continent.  Both  inhabit  the 
neighborhood  of  streams,  lakes,  and  marshes;  have  semi- 
palmated  feet,  are  expert  swimmers  and  divers,  and  prey 
on  fishes,  frogs,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  also  on  birds, 
rats,  mice,  etc.  They  are  covered  with  downy  fur,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  longer  and  stronger  hairs:  the  color  is 
brown,  with  more  or  less  white  on  under  parts.  The 
American  mink  is  generally  larger  than  that  of  the  old 
world,  being  often  more  than  18  in.  from  the  nose  to 
the  root  of  the  tail,  while  the  latter  is  seldom  more 
than  12  in.  It  has  also  a  more  bushy  tail.  It  is  very 
active  and  bold,  and  often  commits  great  depredations 
in  poultry  yards,  carrying  off  a  fowl  with  great  ease. 
Unlike  most  of  its  congeners,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and 
becomes  much  attached  to  those  who  caress  it.  In  do¬ 
mestication,  it  ceases  to  regard  the  inmates  of  the 
poultry  yard  as  prey.  It  emits  an  unpleasant  odor  only 
when  irritated  or  alarmed.  The  fur  of  the  mink  is  valu¬ 
able. 
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MINNEAPOLIS,  min-i-tip'd-lis:  city,  cap.  of  Henne¬ 
pin  co.  Minn.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river,  at 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthony;  lat.  44°58'n.,  Ion.  93°15'w.; 
8  m.  w.n.w.  from  St.  Paul  (10  m.  by  rail  and  14  m.  by  the 
course  of  the  river) ;  about  838  ft.  average  elevation  above 
sea-level.  About  three-fourths  of  M.  lies  w.  and  s.  of 
the  river,  which  enters  it  on  the  n.  a  little  w.  of  the  mid-! 
c!le  of  the  n.  boundary,  flows  on  a  curve,  which  passes  to 
the  left  of  the  city  centre,  and  goes  s.w.  out  of  the  city, 
thus  inclosing  in  a  bow  the  n.  e.  quarter  of  the  site.  A 
large  island  in  the  river,  named  after  the  explorer  Nicollet 
(q.v.),  a  little  n.  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  built  on,  and 
both  city  and  railway  bridges  conduct  across  it  near  the 
heart  of  the  city.  A  second  island  lower  down,  of  less  size, 
has  another  historic  name,  Hennepin.  Above  and  below 
the  islands  several  other  long  bridges  span  the  Mississippi 
for  railway  travel  or  for  ordinary  passage.  The  general 
nature  of  the  site  of  M.  is  that  of  a  broad  esplanade,  nearly 
level  for  from  one  to  two  m.  back  from  the  river,  with 
chains  of  wooded  bluffs  beyond,  on  which  there  are  many 
fine  residences.  The  situation  is  healthful,  as  there  are  no 
marshy  grounds  near,  and  the  natural  drainage  is  excellent. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  above  a  layer  of  gravel,  which 
rests  on  limestone,  and  that  on  a  soft  sandstone.  The  falls 
of  St.  Anthony  are  overlooked  by  the  city,  and  3  m.  below 
it  a  beautiful  resort  is  afforded  by  the  Minnehaha  Falls 
(q.v.).  In  the  vicinity  of  M.  are  numerous  lakes,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  w.  and  s.w.,  which  greatly  add  to  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  a  remarkably  beautiful  region.  They  have 
already  become  summer  resorts  comparable  to  some  of 
those  noted  at  the  East. 

The  falls  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  M.,  were  discovered,  and  named  for  St.  An¬ 
thony,  1680,  by  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  a  priest  who 
accompanied  the  Fr.  explorer  Accault  in  his  upper  Mis¬ 
sissippi  journeyings.  They  remained  little  known  for 
nearly  140  years,  until,  1819,  the  establishment  of  Fort 
Snelling,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  river,  abt.  half 
way  between  the  falls  and  the  site  of  St.  Paul,  brought 
them  again  under  observation.  The  milit.  reservation 
of  Fort  Snelling  extended  over  most  of  the  present  site 
of  M.,  and  thus  included  the  vicinity  of  the  falls.  These 
occur  in  the  course  of  a  descent  of  the  river  amounting 
to  80  ft.  within  a  m.,  and  65  ft.  within  three-quarters  of 
p  mile.  They  are  formed  by  a  perpendicular  face  of  sand¬ 
stone,  18  ft.  high,  and  divided  into  two  by  Hennepin 
Island.  The  attractions  of  the  spot  are  those  not  only 
of  the  fall  of  water,  but  also  of  the  surrounding  view. 
The  division  of  the  river  into  an  e.  and  a  w.  channel, 
gives  on  the  w.  side,  which  has  the  largest  channel,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  water-powers  known.  Even  at 
a  low  stage  the  river  precipitates  down  its  bed  of  solid 
limestone,  450,000  cubic  ft.  of  water  per  minute.  The 
force  is  computed  to  be  equal  to  100,000  actual  horse¬ 
power  (or  120,000  theoretical).  The  shores  are  of  such 
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a  character,  passing  round  the  long  side  of  the  bend  of 
the  river,  as  to  allow  canals  to  be  excavated  by  the  side 
of  the  stream  to  any  extent,  with  the  best  of  rock  for 
their  walls  and  bed,  yet  rock  not  difficult  of  excavation. 
The  hard  limestone,  moreover,  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 
affords  a  secure  foundation  for  dams  and  for  mills.  The 
canal  by  which  the  power  is  taken,  branches  off  from  the 
w.  channel  a  short  distance  above  the  falls.  It  is  60  ft. 
wide  and  14  ft.  deep,  and  passes  by  a  course  parallel  to 
the  river  down  to  the  mills.  Nothing  in  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  is  ever  liable  to  injury  by  floods,  the  rise  of  the  river 
always  taking  place  so  gradually  as  to  preclude  destruc¬ 
tive  freshets.  There  lias  been  some  solicitude  concern¬ 
ing  the  ultimate  wearing  away  of  the  falls.  The  draw¬ 
ing  of  all  the  water  through  the  canals,  often  leaves  the 
ledge  exposed  to  the  rapidly  disintegrating  action  of 
frost,  and  when  a  great  volume  of  water  is  pouring  over 
the  ledge  another  injurious  action  results.  The  easily 
worn  sandstone  at  the  bottom  of  the  falls,  is  cut  away 
by  the  water,  and  the  ledge  becomes  undermined,  and 
liable  to  give  way:  90  ft.  did  give  way  at  once  1851. 
The  river  banks  show  that  the  falls  have  already  receded 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  river  9  m. ;  and  there 
remains  only  1,200  ft.  in  length  of  the  rock  bed  which 
makes  the  falls.  The  earliest  attempt  to  provide  against 
the  peril  of  destruction  of  the  falls  only  made  .the  matter 
worse,  but  the  building  of  a  concrete  wall  behind  the 
falls  and  underneath  the  channel  of  the  river — a  wall  4 
ft.  thick  and  38  ft.  in  height,  entirely  across  the  stream, 
and  50  ft.  into  the  bank  on  each  side — has  effectually 
removed  the  danger  of  undermining  the  ledge.  At  the 
same  time  an  apron,  or  inclined  plane,  of  timber,  with 
heavy  crib-work  filled  with  stones,  serves  to  protect  the 
falls  from  wearing  away.  This  work  cost  $884,500,  of 
which  the  United  States  furnished  $550,000,  and  M.  the 
rest.  In  1879  a  sluiceway  was  built  on  at  the  w.  end  of 
the  apron,  6  ft.  wide  and  346  ft.  long,  for  the  passage  of 
logs  without  damage  to  the  apron.  This  was  done  by 
the  U.  S.  govt.,  in  whose  hands  the  falls  now  are  for 
preservation. 

The  river  is  navigable  eight  months  in  the  year  below 
the  falls,  and  with  proper  improvements  would  have 
five  ft.  of  water  at  all  times.  Above  the  falls  light  draft 
boats  may  ascend  80  m.  at  any  time,  there  being  two  ft. 
of  water  at  the  lowest  stage.  There  are  16  railroads 
connecting  with  M.,  with  15,000  m.  of  track.  The  chief 
lines  are  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Northern,  Chi¬ 
cago  St.  Paul  Minn,  and  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  Central, 
Minn.  St.  Paul  and  SaultSte.  Marie,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth, 
Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern,  St.  Paul  Minn,  and 
Manitoba,  St.  Paul  Minn,  and  Omaha,  and  Minn,  and  St. 
Louis. 

The  climate  of  M.  is  healthful  and  bracing,  being  espe¬ 
cially  sought  because  of  the  dry  and  tonic  character  given 
by  the  prevailing  winds  and  by  the  absence  of  marshes, 
or  of  waters  or  lands  liable  to  affect  it  unfavorably.  The 
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highest  recorded  summer  temperature  is  101°;  the  high¬ 
est  in  average  years  94°;  the  mean  67°.  The  lowest  win¬ 
ter  temperature  —  40°;  the  lowest  in  average  years  — 30°; 
the  mean,  12*5. 

M.  is  regularly  laid  out  over  52 £  sq.  m.  of  territory; 
the  streets  and  avenues  are  straight,  usually  80  ft.  wide, 
and  in  the  residence  quarters  are  made  attractive  by  fine 
grounds,  commonly  without  fences.  Shade  trees  are 
generally  set  out;  and  in  all  streets  outside  the  business 
portion  about  one-fourth  the  width  is  occupied  by  grass 
and  two  rows  of  trees  on  each  side,  with  foot-walks  six 
to  eight  ft.  wide  between  the  rows.  An  extended  ser¬ 
vice  of  liorse-cars  exists  through  the  chief  avenues.  The 
street  railway  combination  covering  Minneapolis  (521 
sq.  m.)  and  St.  Paul  (55*44  sq.  m.) — the  city  limits  meet¬ 
ing  so  that  the  e.  side  of  Minneapolis  bounds  the  w.  side 
of  St.  Paul — contracted,  1890,  Feb.,  for  an  electric  rail¬ 
way  equipment  of  the  entire  system,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$2,000,000,  to  be  in  operation  June  1.  The  Sprague  Elec¬ 
tric  Railway  and  Motor  Co.  supply  under  this  contract 
360  motors.  Electric  lighting  lias  been  introduced. 

No  artificial  parks  have  been  made,  the  groves,  lakes, 
etc.,  of  the  suburbs  more  than  supplying  their  place. 
There  are  four  lakes  within  31  m.  of  the  city,  also  the 
falls  of  Minnehaha.  There  are  five  cemeteries  connected 
with  the  city:  Lakewood,  3£  m.  s.  from  the  city  centre, 
153  acres;  Layman’s,  2  m.  s.e.,  20 acres;  Maple,  11  m.  n.e., 
10  acres;  a  Rom.  Catli.,  and  a  Hebrew  cemetery.  The 
water-works  are  owned  by  the  city.  The  Holly  system 
of  direct  pumping  is  used,  with  average  pressure  53  lbs. 
The  works  cost,  with  mains  and  pipe  18  m.  3,461  ft.  in 
length,  and  a  daily  capacity  of  7,500,000  gals.,  $396,598.83. 
The  gas-works  are  not  owned  by  the  city.  The  number 
of  fine  edifices  is  very  large,  including  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Exposition  Building,  the  residence  of  W. 
D.  Washburn,  which  cost  $1,000,000,  the  Post-office* 
costing  $750,000;  the  West  Hotel,  costing  $1,500,000;  the 
Lumberman’s  Exchange,  the  Tribune  Building,  the  Syn¬ 
dicate  Block,  and  the  Masonic  Temple.  There  are  a  city 
hall,  city  prison,  several  engine-houses,  two  opera-houses* 
an  athenaeum,  several  national  and  several  private  banks* 
ten  fine  public  school  buildings,  an  academy,  two  female 
seminaries,  and  a  medical  college. 

The  number  of  schools  is  about  30.  Higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  are  the  University  of  Minnesota;  the 
Augsburg  Tiieol.  Seminary  established  1869  by  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  Lutherans  of  the  northwest;  and  Macalester  Coll. 
The  churches  number  over  100,  representing  15  denom¬ 
inations,  of  which  the  more  numerous  are  the  Meth. ; 
Lutheran,  Baptist;  Cough;  Presb. ;  Episc.;  Rom.  Cath.:. 
and  Uuiv.  There  arc  six  daily  and  39  weekly  newspapers; 
also  10  semi-monthly  and  13  monthly  publications. 

The  govt,  of  M.  is  by  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen, 
two  from  each  of  the  ten  wards  into  which  the  city  is 
divided.  The  fire  dept,  is  equipped  with  steam  fire-en- 
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gines,  hose  carriages,  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  and  an 
adequate  force  of  disciplined  men.  A  fire-alarm  tele¬ 
graph  is  in  use. 

M.  is  the  chief  manufacturing  and  distributing  point 
for  the  timber  lands  of  the  whole  upper  Mississippi  val¬ 
ley.  The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  divided 
between  production  of  grain  and  of  stock.  Of  the  wheat 
produced  in  Minn,  and  sent  to  market,  more  than  half  is 
manufactured  into  flour  by  the  mills  of  M.  There  are 
over  20  elevators  with  capacity  of  more  than  15,000,000 
bushels.  There  are  26  flouring-mills,  with  capacity  of 
36,148  barrels  daily.  They  make  into  flour  20,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  in  a  year,  by  processes  which  have  rev¬ 
olutionized  the  production.  The  three  mills  of  Wash¬ 
burn,  Crosby  and  Co.  can  make  6,500  barrels  of  flour 
daily,  employing  281  hands.  The  Pillsbury  ‘A’  mill  is 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  has  a  daily  capacity,  fully 
equipped,  of  25,000  bushels  of  wheat.  There  were  in  1900 
2.368  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  26,688 
persons  and  paying  wages  $12,708,523;  using  materials 
valued  at  $78,175,735;  products,  $110,943,043.  The 
principal  articles  were,  flouring  and  grist  mill  products, 
$49,673,568;  carpentering,  $5,412,038;  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products,  $2,570,601,  and  masonry  sup¬ 
plies,  $2,267,773.  1902,  Sept.  15,  there  were  4  national 
banks,  cap.  $3,250,000,  17  state  banks,  $2,820,000;  5  fire 
insurance  cos.;  assets  (of  4  reporting)  $1,085,209;  lia¬ 
bilities  $273,804. 

History. — The  first  saw-mill  was  built  1822,  and  grist¬ 
mill  added,  for  the  use  of  Fort  Snelling.  The  Indians 
ceded  the  lands  e.  of  the  river  1837,  and  1838  the  first 
settlement  was  made.  Persons  from  Boston  bought  a 
large  share  of  the  water-power,  1847,  and  a  dam  was  com¬ 
pleted  across  the  e.  channel,  from  Hennepin  Island  to 
the  main  shore,  1848.  Minn.  Territory  was  organized  in 
the  winter  of  1848-9,  but  the  lands  w.  of  the  river  were 
still  Indian,  and  most  of  the  site  of  M.  was  within  the 
Fort  Smelling  govt,  reservation.  The  first  permits  to 
occupy  land  were  got  1849,  and  the  first  house  in  w.  M. 
begun.  In  1853  there  were  about  a  dozen  houses.  Pre¬ 
emption  rights  were  granted  1855,  and  a  town  govt,  was 
organized  1858.  The  city  charter  dates  from  1867.  Till 
this  time,  the  settlement  on  the  e.  side  of  the  river  had 
been,  from  1849,  known  as  St.  Anthony,  and  had  become 
a  city  1855.  In  1873  the  two  were  consolidated  as  Min¬ 
neapolis.  1890,  June,  the  total  milling  capacity  of  M.  was 
over  25,000  barrels  a  day.  Two  years  before  an  explosion 
and  fire  destroyed  six  of  the  largest  flouring-mills,  half  the 
producing  power  of  the  milling  district,  but  they  were  all 
rebuilt  in  the  next  two  years,  with  increased  capacity. 
Pop.  (1870)  13,066;  (1880)  46,887;  (1885)  129,200;  (1890) 
164,738;  )  1900) 202,718;  (1910)  301,408. 


MINNEHAHA— MINNESINGERS. 

MINNEHAHA  River,  min-i-h&'hd  (and  Falls):  small 
stream  in  Hennepin  co.,  Minn.,  to  which  the  Dakota  In¬ 
dians  gave  the  name  Minne-haha ,  or  water-laughing. 
Half  a  mile  above  its  mouth,  where  the  channel  passes 
over  a  limestone  precipice  60  ft.  high,  the  waters  make 
falls  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  mouth  of  the  M.  river, 
where  it  enters  the  Mississippi  river,  is  three  m.  below 
Minneapolis,  and  the  falls  are  among  that  city’s  most 
interesting  pleasure  resorts.  The  city  has  provided  at 
the  M.  falls  a  site  of  51  acres  for  a  soldiers’  home,  with 
the  design  of  making  it  eventually  a  part  of  its  park  sys¬ 
tem.  This  home  was  opened  1887,  November. 

MINNESINGERS,  min'nZ-sing-erz:  designation  of  the 
earliest  lyric  poets  of  Germany,  12th  and  13th  c. ;  from 
Minne ,  love,  which  was  at  first  their  predominating,  and 
almost  sole  subject.  The  works  of  the  M.  are  mostly 
superior  to  those  of  their  more  generally  known  con¬ 
temporaries  the  troubadours,  in  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
elegance  and  variety  of  rhythmical  structure,  and  grace 
of  diction.  Henry  of  Yelclig,  early  in  the  12th  c.  at  the 
court  of  the  Swabian,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  M.,  and  Wal- 
ther  von  der  Weide  (b.  abt.  1170)  as  the  last  of  .this  great 
vocal  band,  which  included  emperors,  princes,  nobles, 
and  knights.  Many  of  their  productions  have  perished, 
though,  in  addition  to  a  very  large  collection  of  poems 
by  anonymous  M.,  there  are  some  remains  of  the  songs 
of  more  than  150  known  composers.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  are:  Wolfram  von  Esclienbach  (q.v.), 
Henry  von  Ofterdingen,  Hagenaue,  Hartmann  von  der 
Aue  (q.v.),  Gottfried  von  Strasburg  (q.v.),  Otto  von  Bo- 
tenlauben,  Truchsess  von  St.  Gall,  and  Ulrich  von  Licht¬ 
enstein — men  of  noble  houses,  who,  though  they  be¬ 
longed  to  various  parts  of  Germany,  wrote  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  Swabian  dialect,  which,  during  the  brilliant 
days  of  the  Fredericks  and  Conrads  of  the  House  of 
Swabia,  was  the  language  of  the  court  in  Germany. 
Among  the  few  other  forms  of  German  employed  by  the 
M.,  the  one  next  in  favor  was  the  Thuringian,  adopted 
in  compliment  to  Hermann,  Landgraf  of  Thuringia,  who, 
next  to  the  princes  of  the  Swabian  dynasty,  was  the 
most  munificent  patron  of  the  M.  during  the  period  of 
their  renown,  in  the  early  part  of  the  13tli  c.  Besides 
songs  in  praise  of  women,  the  M.  composed  odes  on  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  occasions  of  lament  or  joy,  distiches  or 
axioms,  and  Waclitlieder ,  or  watch-songs,  in  which  the 
lover  was  represented  as  expostulating  with  the  watch¬ 
man,  who  kept  guard  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  within 
which  his  lady-love  was  imprisoned,  and  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  grant  him  admittance  to  her  presence. 
These  songs  and  odes  were  recited  by  the  composer,  to 
his  own  accompaniment  on  the  viol;  and  as  few  of  the 
M.  could  write,  their  compositions  were  preserved  mostly 
by  verbal  tradition  only,  and  carried  by  wandering  min¬ 
strels  from  castle  to  castle  throughout  Germany,  and 
even  beyond  its  borders.  As  the  variety  of  rhythm  and 
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complicated  forms  of  versification  affected  by  the  M., 
especially  toward  tlie  decline  of  tlieir  art,  rendered  it 
difficult  to  retain  by  memory  the  mass  of  Minnesong 
which  had  been  gradually  accumulated,  these  itinerant 
musicians  finally  made  use  of  written  collections,  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  which  alone  we  are  indebted  for  the  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  early  German  lyrical  poetry  which  remain. 
The  glory  of  the  M.  may  be  said  to  have  perished  with 
the  downfall  of  the  Swabian  dynasty  under  which  greater 
liberty  of  thought  and  word  was  allowed  among  Ger¬ 
mans  than  they  again  enjoyed  for  many  ages;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  church  succeeded  in  re-asserting  its  sway 
over  the  minds  of  men,  which  it  had  lost  under  the  rule 
of  the  chivalric  Fredericks,  freedom  of  speech  and  action 
was  trammelled,  and  song  and  poetry  contemned.  Para¬ 
phrases  of  Scripture,  hymns,  and  monkish  legends,  took 
the  place  of  the  chivalric  songs  of  the  nobly  born  M., 
and  German  poetry  was  for  a  time  almost  annihilated. 

In  the  14th  c.,  the  art  of  Minnesong  was  partially 
revived,  though  under  a  rude  and  clumsily  elaborated 
form,  by  the  Master-singers  (Meistersingers),  a  body  of 
men  belonging  to  the  burgher  and  peasant  classes,  who, 
in  accordance  with  their  artisan  habits,  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  guilds  or  companies,  binding  themselves  to 
observe  certain  arbitrary  laws  of  rhythm.  N uremberg  was 
the  focus  of  their  guilds,  which  rapidly  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Germany,  and  gained  so  firm  a  footing,  that  the 
last  of  them  was  not  dissolved  at  Ulm  till  1839.  As  the 
title  of  master  was  awarded  only  to  a  member  who  in¬ 
vented  a  new  form  of  verse,  and  the  companies  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  uneducated  persons  of  the  working- 
classes,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  extravagances 
and  absurdities  of  every  kind  speedily  formed  a  leading 
characteristic  of  their  modes  of  versification;  attention 
to  quantity  was,  moreover,  not  deemed  necessary,  regard 
being  had  merely  to  the  number  of  the  syllables,  and  the 
relative  position  and  order  of  the  verses  and  rhymes. 
Their  songs  were  lyrical,  and  sung  to  music;  and  though, 
each  master  was  bound  to  devise  a  special  stole  or  order 
of  rhymes  for  each  of  his  compositions,  these  stoles  were 
subjected  to  a  severe  code  of  criticism,  enacted  by  the 
Tabulatnr ,  or  rules  of  the  song-scliools.  Among  the  few 
masters  who  exhibited  any  genuine  poetic  feeling,  the 
most  noted  were  Heinrich  Miigeln,  Michael  Beliaim,  and 
the  Nuremburg  shoemaker,  Hans  Sachs,  who  prided 
himself  on  having  composed  4,275  Bar  or  Master  Songs. 
See  Tieck’s  Minnelieder  (1803) ;  Taylor’s  Lays  of  the  Minne 
and  Master  Singers  (Lond.  1825);  and  Yon  der  Hagen’s 
Minnesanger  (4  vols.  1838). 
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MINNESOTA,  min-e-so'ta:  state,  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  19th  in  order  of  admission  into  the 
Union;  26th  in  population  1880,  20th  in  1890,  and  19th 
in  1900;  in  1902  2d  in  flaxseed,  1st  in  spring  wheat,  4th 
in  oats,  3d  in  barley,  5th  in  cattle,  8th  in  horses,  26th 
in  sheep,  11th  in  swine,  and  7th  in  oats  and  acreage  of 
grass  mown;  10th  in  railroad  mileage.  The  name,  from 
the  Minnesota  river,  means  ‘water-sky-tinted.’ 

Location  and  Area. — M.  is  at  the  head  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  valley,  lat.  43°  30' — 49°  24'  n.,  long.  89°  39' — 
97°  5'  w. ;  bounded  n.  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  line 
running  on  the  49tli  parallel  from  the  Red  river  of  the 
north  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  thence  n.  to  inclose  a 
fragment  of  territory  w.  of  the  lake,  and  s.  of  its  n.w. 
angle,  thence  descending  s.  and  s.e.  through  the  lake, 
down  Rainy  Lake  river,  through  Rainy  and  other  lakes, 
and  down  Pigeon  river  to  Lake  Superior;  e.  by  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior  and  Wis.,  the  line  from  the  lake  following  the  St. 
Louis  river  to  its  first  rapids,  then  falling  due  s.  to  the 
St.  Croix  river,  thence  by  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  down  this  river  134  m.  to  the  s.e.  corner  at  lat. 
43° 30';  s.  by  Iowa;  w.  by  Dak.,  the  line  being  a  due  n. 
line  fiom  the  Io.  boundary  to  the  s.e.  outlet  of  Big  Stone 
Lake,  the  head  of  M.  river,  thence  through  the  lake, 
along  the  line  of  Lake  Traverse,  of  the  Bois  des  Sioux 
river  to  its  junction  with  the  Red  river  of  the  north,  and 
thence  by  this  river  to  the  n.w.  corner.  The  extreme 
length  n.  and  s.  is  380  m. ;  greatest  breadth  in  the  n.  337 
m. ;  on  the  s.  boundary  262  m. ;  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Croix  183  m. ;  area,  83,531  sq.  m.  (53,459,840 
acres);  greatest  elevation  above  sea-level  1,680  ft.;  ex¬ 
tent  of  navigable  waters,  shore  line  of  2,746  m. ;  water 
line  of  1,532  m. ;  river  navigation  about  1,200  m. 

Topography. — The  surface  is  in  general  an  undulating 
plain,  averaging  about  1,000  ft.  elevation  above  sea-level, 
with  broken  highlands  in  the  extreme  n.e.  drained  by 
tumbling  streams  which  go  n.  into  Rainy  Lake  chain  or 
s.  into  Lake  Superior;  alluvial  levels  in  the  n.w.  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Red  river  valley;  a  group  of  low  flat-topped 
elevations  extending  across  the  middle  of  the  n.  part  of 
the  state  and  serving  as  the  gathering-place  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  river;  and  thence  s.,  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  state,  a  gradual  slope,  determining 
the  descent  of  the  Mississippi  river,  covered  to  about 
the  centre  of  the  state  with  the  great  belt  of  pine  woods 
which  reaches  across  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Red 
river  valley;  below  the  centre  of  the  state,  a  region  of 
rolling  prairie,  dotted  with  lakes  and  groves;  and  along 
the  Minnesota  river,  from  n.w.  to  s.e.,  across  the  s.w. 
corner  of  the  state,  a  tract,  more  than  40  m.  wide  and  100 
m.  long  (5,000  sq.  m.  in  all),  which  forms  a  belt  of  hard¬ 
wood  trees,  known  as  the  Big  Woods.  Not  only  is  the 
region  of  low  hills  and  lakes,  at  the  centre  of  the  n. 
part  of  the  state,  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  river 
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(q.v.),  797  m.  of  which  belong  to  M.,  but  the  three  *re£V» 
continental  river  systems,  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Red 
river  of  the  north,  and  the  great  lakes,  and  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  about  equally  claim  this  continental  crown  of 
land  as  their  place  of  beginning.  Of  the  last  the  St. 
Louis  river  is  the  head,  beyond  the  remote  w.  end  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  St.  Croix  river  on  the  e.,  where  it  is 
a  boundary  for  129  m.,  of  which  53  are  navigable,  and 
the  Minnesota  river,  in  a  long  loop  across  the  s.  part  of 
the  state,  help  to  gather  the  vast  mass  of  Minn,  waters 
into  the  Miss.,  and  make  it  from  the  confluence  of  the 
St.  Croix  a  stream  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Red 
river  of  the  north  gathers  its  waters  in  part  along  the  up¬ 
per  half  of  the  w.  side  of  the  state;  and  the  Des  Moines, 
for  about  135  m.  has  its  head  stream  in  the  s.wT.  corner 
of  M.,  becoming  navigable  20  m.  before  it  passes  into 
Iowa,  on  its  way  to  give  the  Mississippi  the  waters  of 
more  than  10,000  sq.  m.  of  that  state. 

The  number  of  the  lakes  of  M.  is  not  less  than  7,000, 
of  all  sizes,  from  a  mile  to  30  m.  in  diam.,  many  of  them 
having  an  area  of  more  than  100  sq.  m.,  and  the  whole 
aggregating  a  water  surface,  in  the  state,  of  4,160  sq.  m. 
Seldom  marshy,  their  waters  clear  and  cool,  abounding 
in  various  kinds  of  fish,  and  their  shores  skirted  with 
forest  growth  of  every  kind,  they  contribute  at  once  to 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  to  the  temperate  and 
pure  quality  of  the  air  of  a  region  which  is  exceeded  in 
salubrity  by  no  part  of  the  continent.  They  are  largely 
of  glacial  origin,  and  form  part  of  the  s.  fringe  of  the 
lake  region  of  N.  America. 

Climate. — The  central  continental  elevation  of  M.  has 
climatic  effects  rarely  combined.  There  are  no  super¬ 
fluous  spring  and  autumn  rains,  no  prevalence  at  times 
of  fogs  and  damp  weather,  and  no  injurious  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  Days  of  hottest  weather  in  summer  are 
joined  with  nights  delightfully  cool,  making  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  life  ideally  favorable; 
and  the  lowest  cold  of  winter  is  so  modified  by  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  air  as  to  have  no  extreme  severity,  even  for 
sensitive  invalids,  but  rather  an  invigorating  energy 
extremely  favorable  to  health  and  activity.  The  aver¬ 
age  temperature,  for  35  years,  at  St.  Paul,  was:  for 
spring  45°*6;  summer,  70°*6 ;  autumn  40°*9;  winter  16°T; 
average  of  the  year  440,6.  The  average  of  the  hottest 
week  in  summer  is  85°  to  90°;  that  of  the  coldest  week  of 
winter  — 10°  to  — 20°  (below  zero).  The  average  rainfall 
is  about  25-5  in.  annually,  less  than  two  in.  being  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  about  12  in.  being  in  summer.  70  per  cent,  of 
the  yearly  heat  falls  in  the  season  of  vegetable  life;  and 
76  per  cent,  of  both  the  rainfall  and  the  atmospheric 
humidity.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  s.  or  s.e. 

A  remarkable  fact  of  the  topographical  climatic  posi¬ 
tion  of  M.  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  but  the  gateway  to  a 
continental  plain,  extending  n.w.  far  up  to  the  60th  par¬ 
allel,  in  the  valley  of  the  Peace  river,  its  breadth  reach-' 
mg  from  60  m.  w.  of  Winnipeg  900  m.  across  to  the  des- 
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ert  lands  next  e.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  and  its  area  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  soil  highly  favorable  to  human  habitation 
and  culture ;  .crossing  the  systems  of  the  Red,  Assini- 
boine,  Saskatchewan,  Athabasca,  and  Peace  rivers,  over 
a  region  prepared  by  the  character  of  its  lands,  and  the 
continental  flow  n.w.  of  temperate  air,  to  make  many 
such  great  breadths  of  culture  and  population  as  the 
states  of  Minn.,  Io.,  and  Illinois. 

Geology. — The  rock  foundations  of  M.  are  chiefly  azoic 
or  the  lowest  protozoic.  A  central  zone  reaches  from 
n.  of  Lake  Superior  diagonally  across  and  down  to  the 
s.w.  corner  of  the  state,  its  granitic  and  metamorphic 
rocks  forming  rough  hills  in  the  extreme  n.e.,  of  consid¬ 
erable  mineral  wealth,  but  through  the  rest  of  their 
field  having  an  ample  covering  of  clays,  sand,  gravel, 
and  bowlders,  of  glacial  origin;  overlaid  by  a  sandy 
loam,  which  is  very  finely  ground,  rich  in  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  deep  brown  or  black  in  color,  and  of  the  greatest 
fertility.  The  e.  slope,  from  the  central  watershed  built 
up  by  the  line  of  azoic  rocks,  bears  a  heavy  growth  of 
pine,  spruce,  and  other  coniferous  trees,  the  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  end  of  the  pine  timber  belt  covering  nearly  a 
third  of  the  state,  but  it  has  a  comparatively  sterile  soil. 
The  n.w.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wa¬ 
tershed,  is  supposed  to  have  a  cretaceous  foundation, 
and  on  it  lies  a  great  depth  of  drift  and  alluvium  of  the 
highest  value  for  grain  and  grass,  and  for  forests  of  oak, 
beech,  elm,  and  maple.  S.  and  e.  of  the  central  zone 
of  azoic  foundations,  there  lies  under  the  rolling  praf- 
ries,  the  groves,  belts  of  forest,  and  numerous  lakes,  a 
stretch  of  sandstone,  in  part  Red  Potsdam.  The  lower 
Magnesian  limestone  underlies  the  extreme  s.e.  part  of 
the  state;  the  Trenton  limestone  occupies  a  large  field 
in  the  s.  and  s.e.,  a  valuable  breath  of  it  underlying  the 
cities  and  vicinity  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis;  and 
other  limestones  and  sandstones  crop  out  in  the  bluffs 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  banks  of  the  Minnesota 
rivers. 

Zoology. — The  prairies  and  forests  of  M.  were  abun¬ 
dant  in  elk,  deer,  antelopes,  bears,  gray  and  prairie 
wolves,  wild  cats,  foxes,  raccoons,  rabbits,  squirrels, 
gophers,  and  woodchucks.  Of  aquatic  animals  the 
beaver,  otter,  mink,  and  musk-rats  abounded.  Grouse, 
wild  turkeys,  partridges,  pigeons,  quail,  plover,  larks, 
bald  and  golden  eagles,  hawks,  buzzards,  owls,  etc., 
were  very  numerous;  also  wild  geese,  wild  ducks, 
brant,  pelicans,  teal,  loons,  etc. ;  and  a  great  variety  of 
song  and  plumage  birds.  A  partial  list  of  birds  counts 
281  species;  and  of  winter  birds  52  species  have  been 
counted,  23  of  wThich  are  permanent  residents.  In  the 
numerous  waters  belong  pickerel,  pike,  bass,  sun-fish, 
white-fish,  trout,  etc. ;  and  through  a  fish  commission 
many  waters  have  been  stocked  with  black  bassr  lake 
and  brook  trout,  lake  white-fish,  etc.  In  recent  years 
the  commission  distributed  in  the  waters  of  the  state 
22,813,147  fish,  and  14,100,000  eggs,  including  the  most 
V  on.  18 — 20 
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desirable  species  of  food-fishes  adapted  to  the  lakes  and 
streams. 

Farming  and  Agricultural  Products. — Minnesota  is  the 
tenth  state  in  the  Union  in  area.  There  are  in  the  stare 
155,000  farms  aggregating  27,000,000  acres,  of  wmch 
about  20,000,000  is  improved  lands.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  swamp  land,  worth  $2  an  acre,  have  been  reclaimed 
by  the  ditch-work  system  perfected  by  the  State  Drain¬ 
age  Commission  and  are  worth  today  $10  an  acre.  This 
work  is  in  its  infancy  as  yet,  and  consequently  thousands 
of  acres  remain  to  be  reclaimed  to  agricultural  purposes. 
The  total  value  of  all  the  farm  property  in  the  state  is 
$800,000,000,  of  which  live  stock  and  farm  equipment 
represent  about  $125,000,000.  Wheat  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  crop  in  Minnesota.  Over  half  of  tne 
state's  acreage  is  in  wheat.  The  wheat  crop  of  1906  was 
55,801,591  bushels,  valued  at  $36,271,034.  Minnesota 
raises  one-fifth  of  all  the  barley  raised  in  the  country 
and  ranks  second  among  barley  producing  states,  with 
an  average  crop  of  30,000,000  bushels  annually.  Minne¬ 
sota  produces  75,000,000  to  90,000,000  bushels  of  oats 
and  15,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  annually,  ranking 
fourth  in  oat  production  and  ninth  in  potato  production. 
In  1906  the  principal  crops  were  as  follows:  Corn,  50,- 
149,277  bushels,  valued  at  $17,050,754;  wheat,  55,801,- 
591  bushels,  valued  at  $36,271,034;  oats,  72,011,160  bush¬ 
els,  valued  at  $19,443,013;  barley,  31,591,420  bushels, 
valued  at  $11,056,997;  rye,  1,707,046  bushels,  valued  at 
$853,523;  potatoes,  12,123,944  bushels,  valued  at  $4,485,- 
850;  and  hay,  1,459,390  tons,  valued  at  $8,026,645.  As 
an  adjunct  of  the  purely  agricultural  products  of  the 
state  the  creamery  interest  is  one  of  the  great  industries 
of  the  state.  There  are  in  the  state  700  creameries  which 
are  supplied  by  54,000  farmers,  who  milk  420,000  cows. 
These  creameries  buy  1,500,000,000  pounds  of  milk  e\ery 
year,  and  make  76,000,000  pounds  of  butter  yearly, 
which  is  sold  for  $18,000,000,  of  which  amount  $13,000,- 
000  is  paid  to  the  patrons.  The  total  dairy  product  of 
Minnesota  is  $35,000,000  yearly.  In  1907  the  farm  an¬ 
nuals  comprised  723,141  horses  valued  at  $70,260,365; 
8,657  mules  valued  at  $816,090;  1,019,700  milch  cows 
valued  at  $29,571,300;  1,305,000  other  cattle  valued  at 
$17,460,900;  436,593  sheep  valued  at  $1,744,626:  and 
1,377,000  swine  valued  at  $12,393,000. 

Manufacturing. — The  manufactures  of  Minnesota  are 
well  known.  Most  important  of  these  is  flour  and  grist 
milling.  In  this  industry  there  were  in  1900  512  estab¬ 
lishments  with  4,086  employes,  and  with  products  valued 
at  $83,877,709.  In  1821  a  saw-mill,  the  first  manufactory 
in  Minnesota,  was  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  In  1823  it  was  fitted  for  the  grinding  of 
flour.  A  second  mill  was  built  in  1843,  but  for  some  time 
the  development  of  the  flour  and  grist  milling  industry 
was  very  slow.  About  1870  the  ‘low  grinding’  process, 
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Education. — M.  spends  nearly  $11,000,000  in  main¬ 
taining  its  public  schools,  in  which  there  are  nearly 
450,000  pupils  enrolled,  with  about  14,500  teachers. 
There  are  normal  schools,  colleges  and  universities — 
both  co-educational  and  for  men  only — many  private 
secondary  schools,  besides  schools  of  law,  medicine,  the¬ 
ology,  and  other  technical  schools. 

Charities  and  Corrections. — The  most  important  state 
charitable  and  corrective  institutions  include  five  large 
insane  hospitals,  a  school  for  the  blind,  a  school  for 
the  deaf,  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  a  public  school 
for  dependent  children,  a  training  school,  a  State  re¬ 
formatory,  and  a  state’s  prison. 

Political. — St.  Paul  is  the  capital.  Under  a  territorial 
agreement  by  which  that  city  became  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Minneapolis  secured  the  university  and  Stillwater 
the  state  prison.  The  state  has  completed  a  handsome 
capitol  which,  with  its  parks  and  approaches,  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $5,000,000.  The  reapportionment  of  1901 
gave  Minnesota  nine  congressional  districts  and  eleven 
votes  in  the  electoral  college.  For  legislative  purposes, 
the  state  is  divided  into  63  senatorial  districts,  electing 
an  equal  number  of  senators,  for  four  year  terms,  and 
119  members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  for  two 
year  terms.  Minnesota  is  recognized  as  an  impregnable 
republican  state.  But  three  times  since  its  organization 
has  it  chosen  a  democratic  governor,  upon  which  occasion 
local  issues  controlled  the  result.  The  state  gave  161,000 
republican  plurality  in  the  presidential  election  of  1904. 

History. — Jesuit  accounts,  as  early  as  1670-71,  refer  to 
the  Indians  of  the  region,  Sioux  or  Dakotas,  and  Du 
Luth  led  the  first  trading  expedition  toward  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  1678,  and  later  reached  the  great  river  by  canoe 
passage  from  Lake  Superior.  Father  Louis  Hennepin, 
1680,  visited  and  named  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
gave  the  first  published  report  to  the  world.  Perrot,  a 
fur  trader,  came  by  the  way  of  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers 
to  the  Mississippi  1684,  and  founded  the  first  trading- 
post,  at  Lake  Pepin.  Le  Sueur  ascended  the  Mississippi 
river  to  St.  Anthony’s  falls  1700,  and  started  a  second 
trading-post.  In  1763,  English  possession  succeeded  to 
French;  and  1766  Carver  entered  on  exploration  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  country.  In  1783,  Great  Britain  nomi¬ 
nally  yielded  possession  to  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787  all  of  Minnesota  e.  of  the  Mississippi 
was  included  in  the  n.w.  territory,  and  under  this  should 
have  become  part  of  Wisconsin.  In  1804,  all  of  Minne¬ 
sota  w.  of  the  Mississippi  became  the  n.  end  of  upper 
Louisiana  (with  the  present  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas). 
It  was  from  1812  that  the  United  States  first  had  control 
of  the  region.  Fort  Snelling  was  established  1821,  and 
St.  Paul  dates  from  1846.  A  bill  to  organize  the  territory 
was  introduced  in  and  passed  by  congress  1849,  Mar.  3, 
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when  the  pop.  was  but  4,057.  In  1837  the  cession  had 
been  made  by  the  Indians  of  a  small  tract  between  the 
St.  Croix  and  the  Mississippi,  and  1851  the  Sioux  ceded 
all  the  land  w.  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  to  the  Big- 
Sioux  river.  1857,  Eeb.  26,  the  enabling  act  for  admit¬ 
ting  the  terr.  into  the  union  was  passed,  and  1858,  May 
11,  M.  became  a  state,  the  32d  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  population  of  150,037.  As  late  as  1862  the 
Indians  made  an  onslaught,  over  a  large  part  of  the 
state,  upon  the  scattered  settlements,  massacred  more 
than  700  people,  took  away  captive  200,  chiefly  women, 
ravaged  30  cos.,  made  30,000  people  homeless,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  $3,000,000  worth  of  property.  The  civil  war 
1860-65  drew  out  of  the  state  25,052  men,  nearly  one- 
seventh  its  pop.  in  1860.  But  rapid  growth  repaired 
all  losses.  The  census  of  1865  (under  state  law) 
showed  a  pop.  of  250,099.  Railroad  construction  had 
been  early  begun,  and  was  energetically  pushed.  It 
occasioned  a  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  bonds  issued 
in  aid  of  companies  which  failed,  but  this  was  ulti¬ 
mately  settled  satisfactorily,  while  the  state  had  mean¬ 
while  grown  immensely  in  pop.,  wealth,  and  every 
element  of  prosperity  and  greatness. 

Government. — The  state  constitution  was  adopted 
1857,  Oct.  13,  and  the  government  organized  1858,  May. 
The  state  administration  consists  of  a  gov.,  elected  to 
serve  two  years;  lieut.-gov. ;  sec.  of  state;  treas. ;  and 
attor.-gen.  Her  votes  for  pres,  and  vice-pres.  have  been 
as  follows:  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Ham¬ 
lin;  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson;  1868, 
U.  S.  Grant  and  Schuyler  Colfax;  1872,  U.  S.  Grant 
and  Henry  Wilson;  1876,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and 
William  A.  Wheeler,  5;  1880,  James  A.  Garfield  and 
Chester  A.  Arthur;  1884,  James  G.  Blaine  and  John  A. 
Logan,  7 ;  1888,  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Levi  P.  Mor¬ 
ton ;  1892,  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Whitelaw  Reid; 
1896,  William  McKinley  and  Garret  A.  Hobart  9; 
1900,  William  McKinley  and  Theodore  Roosevelt;  1904, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks;  1908, 
W.  H.  Taft  and  J.  S.  Sherman. 

Population.—  (1860)  172,023;  (1870)  439,706;  (1880) 
/8u,v  1 3 ;  (1900)  1,751,39±;  (1,910)  2,075,708. 

Bibliography. — Flandrau,  The  History  of  Minnesota 
(1900)  ;  Neill,  The  History  of  Minnesota. 

MINNESOTA,  The  University  of:  a  state  institu¬ 
tion  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  public  education  in 
Minnesota,  located  in  Minneapolis,  on  the  e.  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  rivpr.  Its  grounds  comprise  about  50 
acres,  and  are  so  situated  as  to  command  a  good  view 
of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  University  farm,  belonging  to  the  State 
School  of  Agriculture  contains  250  acres  and  is  three 
miles  distant  from  the  University.  The  charter  of  the 
University  was  granted  by  the  territorial  legislature 
1851,  13  Feb.,  when  the  territory  contained  less  than 
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10,000  inhabitants.  The  state  constitution,  adopted 
1857,  13  Get.,  confirmed  to  the  University  all  rights 
previously  granted  to  it  by  the  legislature.  The  insti¬ 
tution  was  organized  as  a  college  in  1869,  and  opened 
15  Sept.,  1869,  with  a  faculty  of  nine  professors.  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Folwell,  ll.d.,  a  graduate  of  Hobart  College, 
was  its  first  president  and  filled  the  office  till  1884. 
Cyrus  Northrop,  ll.d.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University 
and  for  21  years  a  professor  in  Yale,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  in  1884. 

The  University  consists  of  the  following  departments: 

(I)  the  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts;  (2) 
the  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts;  (3)  the 
College  of  Agriculture;  (4)  the  College  of  Law;  (5) 
the  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  (6)  the  College 
of  Homoeopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery;  (7)  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Dentistry;  (8)  the  College  of  Pharmacy;  (9) 
the  School  of  Mines;  (10)  the  School  of  Chemistry; 

(II)  the  School  of  Agriculture;  (12)  the  Graduate 
Department.  The  management  of  the  University  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  12  regents,  of  whom  the  governor 
of  the  state,  the  president  of  the  University,  and  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  ex-officio 
members,  and  nine  others  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The  financial  affairs  of 
the  University,  except  the  salaries  of  instructors,  are 
regulated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  1901, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  control. 
The  real  estate,  land  and  buildings  of  the  University 
are  valued  at  about  $2,000,000,  and  its  invested  fund  is 
about  $1,400,000.  The  total  attendance  of  students  in 
1903  was  3,788,  of  whom  1,179  were  women.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  professors  and  instructors  is  about  300.  There 
are  18  buildings  on  the  University  campus,  and  13 
buildings  on  the  farm,  with  which  the  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  experiment  station  are  connected. 

The  University  is  supported  by  the  state.  Its  fees 
required  of  students  are  nominal,  except  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  schools.  One  of  the  finest  buildings  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  is  the  gift  of  the  late  ex-Governor  John  S.  Pills- 
bury,  who  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  board 
of  regents,  and  to  whose  never-failing  devotion  the 
institution  is  largely  indebted  for  its  prosperity.  The 
library  contains  110,000  volumes.  The  requirements 
for  admission  are  a  full  four  years’  course  in  a  high 
school  or  its  equivalent.  Candidates  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  are  required  to 
have  completed,  in  addition  to  a  high  school  course, 
two  years  in  the  University  or  some  other  reputable 
college.  A  special  six  years’  course  has  been  provided 
by  which  both  the  degrees  of  b.a.  and  m.d.  may  be 
obtained — the  first  two  years  being  in  the  College  of 
Science,  Literature  and  Arts,  with  a  select  course  of 
studies ;  and  the  last  four  years  being  the  regular  course 
in  medicine. 


MINNESOTA  RIYER-MINO  BIRD. 

MINNESOTA  (or  St.  Peter’s)  River:  rising  near 
the  n.e.  boundary  of  S.  Dakota,  flowing  s.e.  300  m.  to 
South  Bend,  then  n.e.  120  m.,  and  emptying  into  the 
Mississippi  at  Mendota.  It  is  navigable  40  m.  by  steam¬ 
boats. 

MINNETONKA,  min-e-ton'ka,  Lake:  popular  summer 
and  fishing  resort  in  the  ‘Big  Woods’  of  Minn.:  on  the 
Pacific  branch  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  railroad: 
15  m.  s.w.  of  Minneapolis,  25  m.  s.  w.  of  St.  Paul.  It  has 
communications  with  both  cities  by  6  regular  trains  each 
way  during  the  summer.  It  covers  about  16,000  acres, 
broken  into  25  bays,  and  has  an  irregular  shore-line  of 
about  200  m.  The  bays  are  connected  by  narrow  navigable 
inlets,  and  the  banks  and  numerous  islands  are  covered  with 
maple,  oak,  basswood,  elm  and  other  forest  trees.  There 
are  three  villages  on  the  lake:  Excelsior  on  the  s.  shore; 
Waysala  on  the  n  ;  and  Mound  City  at  the  extreme  end  of 
Upper  Lake.  The  large  hotel  which  formerly  accom¬ 
modated  transient  summer  guests  was  recently  burnt 
down;  many  pretty  and  costly  cottages  have  been  erected 
along  the  lake  by  citizens  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

MINNEWASKA,  Lake:  deep  and  clear  lake,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  m.  long,  \  m.  wide,  held  inclosed  as 
in  a  rocky  bowl  on  the  summit  of  the  Shawangunk 
Mts.,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y. ;  1,800  ft.  above  sea-level;  10  m, 
s.w.  of  New  Paltz  onWalkill  Valley  r.r. ;  19  m.  w.  of  the 
Hudson  at  Poughkeepsie,  98  m.  n.  of  New  York.  The 
rock-formations  here  are  very  striking,  the  scenery  is 
picturesque,  and  the  air  invigorating:  these,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  hotels,  make  it  a  favorite  summer-resort.  Mo- 
lionk  Lake  is  9  m.  distant. 

MINNEWAUKAU,  min' e-waw-kaw' ,  Lake  [Indian, 
Lake  of  ihe  Great  Spirit,  WaukauJ  (formerly  known 
as  Devil’s  Lake):  remarkable  body  of  salt  water  in 
Ramsey  and  Benson  cos.,  N.  D. ;  55  m.  long  and  3-10  in. 
wide. 

MINNOW,  n.  min'nd  [Gael,  miniasg ,  a  minnow — from 
mion,  small,  and  iasy ,  a  fish;  meanbh,  little,  small:  F. 
menu ,  small:  L.  minimum ,  the  least],  ( Leuciscus  phox- 
■ inus ):  very  small  fish  of  same  genus  with  the  roach, 
dace,  chub,  etc.,  of  a  more  rounded  form  than  most  of 
its  congeners,  a  common  native  of  streams  with  gravelly 
bottoms  in  most  parts  of  Britain.  It  seldom  exceeds 
‘  three  inches  in  length,  the  head  and  back  of  dusky  olive 
color,  the  sides  ligditer  and  mottled,  the  belly  white,  or, 
in  summer,  pink.  Minnows  swim  in  shoals,  feed  readily 
either  on  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  if  sufficiently 
soft,  and  are  said  to  be  very  destructive  to  the  spawn  of 
salmon  and  of  trout.  The  M.  is  a  fish  of  very  pleasant 
flavor.  A  casting-net  affords  the  means  of  taking  it  in 
sufficient  abundance.  It  is  favorite  bait  for  pike  and 
trout.  Several  other  fishes  are  called  M.  in  N.  Amer. 

MINO  BIRD:  see  Mina  Bird. 
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MINOR,  mendr,  Jakob,  Austrian  scholar:  b.  Vienna 
1855,  April  15.  He  was  educated  at  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
and  became  professor  of  German  language  and  literature 
at  Prague  (1884)  and  of  Teutonic  philology  at  Vienna. 
Besides  numerous  editions  of  texts,  he  published  Neu- 
hochdeutsche  Metrik  (1893),  an  excellent  study  in 
prosody,  and  a  valuable  incomplete  work  on  Schiller  (2 
vols.  1890). 

MINOR,  minor,  Robert  Crannell,  American  painter: 
b.  New  York  1840;  d.  1904.  He  studied  at  Barbizon 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Diaz  there.  He  subsequently 
went  to  Antwerp  and  was  taught  by  Van  Luppen  and 
Boulanger,  making  a  specialty  of  landscape.  He  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  salons  of  Antwerp  and  Paris,  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  London,  as  well  as  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  Chicago.  Among  his  best  known  works  are:  Dawn; 
Sundown ;  Tine  Stream;  October  Days;  Morning  in  June: 
Sunrise  on  Lake  Champlain;  Cradle  of  the  Hudson; 
and  A  Mountain  Path. 

MINOR,  Virginia  Louisa,  American  reformer:  b. 
Groochland  county,  Va.,  1824,  March  27.  She  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Charlottesville  Academy  (Va.),  and  in  1843 
was  married  to  a  relative,  Francis  Minor,  with  whom 
she  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1846.  She  was  engaged 
in  nursing  the  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War,  and  since 
the  war  has  been  connected  with  woman’s  suffrage 
movements.  She  was  the  originator  of  the  movement  in 
Missouri  in  1866,  organized  an  association  in  1867,  and 
was  president  of  the  convention  which  met  in  St.  Louis 
in  1869.  In  1872  she  brought  the  question  of  woman’s 
suffrage  as  a  right  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  where  decision  was  rendered  against  her. 

MINOR,  a.  mi’ner  [L.  minor,  less:  comp.  AS.  and  Ir. 
min,  small:  Icel.  minnr,  less]  less;  smaller;  inconsider¬ 
able;  petty;  unimportant;  in  music  (see  below)  :  N.  a 
person  under  age;  one  under  20  years;  in  Scotch  law,  a 
male  person  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  years,  and  a 
female  person  between  12  and  21  (see  Infant:  Resti¬ 
tution:  Guardian):  in  logic,  the  second  proposition 
of  a  regular  syllogism,  called  the  minor  term.  Minor¬ 
ity,  n.  mi-nor'i-ti,  the  period  from  birth  till  21  years  of 
age;  the  smaller  number,  as  distinguished  from  the 
majority.  Minor  key  in  music,  a  key  that  takes  a  mi¬ 
nor  third ;  that  arrangement  of  tones  and  semitones  in 
a  piece  of  music,  often  considered  appropriate  for  sol¬ 
emn  and  mournful  subjects  (see  Minor  in  Music,  below) . 
Minor  canons,  priests  in  certain  of  the  cathedrals  who 
rank  next  to  the  canons,  and  are  responsible  for  the 
daily  service.  Minorites,  n.  plu.  min'dr-its  [L.  Frdtres 
minores,  the  Lesser  Brothers] :  a  name  of  the  Franciscan 
order  of  friars,  which  has  left  its  trace  in  the  popular 
designation  of  several  places  in  English  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  cities.  See  Franciscans.  Mi'nor-plan'et,  n.  in 
astron.,  an  asteroid,  or  planetoid. 
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MI'NOR:  term  used  in  music.  1.  In  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  intervals.  The  interval  between  any  note  and 
another  is  named  according  to  the  number  of  degrees 
between  them  on  the  scale,  both  notes  included.  The 
interval  between  C  and  E  is  called  a  third ;  that  between 
E  and  G  also  is  a  third ;  but  these  intervals  are  unequal, 
the  one  consisting  of  four  semitones,  the  other  of  three ; 
the  former  is  therefore  distinguished  as  a  major,  the 
latter  as  a  minor  interval.  2.  M.  is  applied  also  to  one 
of  the  two  modes  in  which  a  musical  passage  may  be 
composed,  which  is  then  said  to  be  in  the  M.  key.  The 
scale  of  the  M.  mode  differs  from  that  Of  the  major  mode 
in  the  third  of  its  key-note  being  a  M.  instead  of  a  major 
third.  See  Music :  Mode,  in  Music. 

MINOR  BARONS:  inferior  class  of  barons,  in  England 
under  the  feudal  system  from  the  Conquest  (1066)  to  near 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (about  1265),  who 
held  lands  under  military  tenure  not  from  the  sovereign 
but  from  the  principal  barons.  The  word  baron,  in  the 
earliest  period  of  feudalism,  signified  one  who  held  lands 
of  a  superior  by  military  tenure.  The  superior  might  be 
the  sovereign,  or  he  might  be  an  earl  or  other  eminent 
person,  who  held  of  the  sovereign.  According  as  he  was 
the  sovereign  on  one  hand,  or  an  carl  on  the  other,  the 
baron  holding  under  him  was,  in  the  earliest  sense  of  the 
distinction,  a  greater  or  minor  baron.  At  the  Conquest, 
a  large  part  of  the  soil  of  England  was  parcelled  by 
William  the  Norman  among  his  military  retainers,  who 
were  bound  in  return  to  perform  services,  to  do  homage, 
and  to  assist  in  administering  justice,  and  in  transacting 
the  other  business  done  in  the  court  of  the  king.  400  of 
these  tenants-in-chief  of  the  crown  are  enumerated  in 
Domesday  (q.v.),  including  among  them  ‘  vicecomites  ’ 
and  *  comites, ’  who  together  constituted  the  body  of  men 
called  the  Barons  of  England.  As  the  sovereign  was  en¬ 
titled  to  demand  from  the  barons  military  service,  hom¬ 
age,  and  attendance  in  the  courts,  so,  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  barons,  particularly  such  of  them  as  were  earls, 
had  military  tenants,  from  whom  they  in  turn  received 
homage  and  assistance  in  administering  justice  in  their 
baronial  courts.  These  tenants  were  barons  of  the  barons, 
or,  in  the  earliest  sense,  minor  barons;  but  by  the  usage 
of  England,  from  the  Conquest  downward,  they  were  sel¬ 
dom  called  barons,  that  term  having  been  generally  re¬ 
stricted  to  tlie  former  class,  the  holders  of  land  direct 
from  the  crown,  who  were  next  to  the  king  in  dignity, 
formed  his  army  and  his  legislative  assembly,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  Great  Charter  from  King  John.  The  subin¬ 
feudation  which  produced  the  minor  barons  was  checked 
by  a  statute  of  Edward  I.,  directing  that  all  persons  ac¬ 
quiring  lands  from  a  subject  should  hold,  not  of  that 
subject,  but  of  his  superior. 

Out  of  the  ‘  commune  concilium  ’  of  the  king,  at  which 
all  his  barons  were  bound  to  attend,  arose  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  till  the  close  of  Henry  III. 11  s,  or  beginning 
of  Edward  l.’s  reign  that  we  find  a  select  number  instead 
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of  the  whole  barons  attending.  The  exact  period  of  the 
change,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  made,  are  still 
among  the  obscure  points  of  English  history;  it  has  been 
thought  that  after  the  rebellion  which  was  crushed  at 
the  battle  of  Evesham,  Henry  III.  summoned  only  those 
barons  who  were  most  devoted  to  his  interest.  From 
this  period,  a  new  distinction  between  major  and  minor 
barons  arose,  the  latter  term  being  no  longer  applied  to 
the  barons  of  the  barons,  but  to  those  barons  of  the  crown 
who  were  no  longer  summoned  by  writ  to  parliament. 
The  word  baron  was  more  and  more  used  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  a  baron  of  parliament,  and  the  right  or  duty  of 
attendance  came  in  process  of  time  to  be  founded,  not  on 
the  land  tenure,  but  on  the  writ.  See  Henry  III. 

In  Scotland,  the  barons  (or  lairds)  were  such  persons 
as  held  their  lands  directly  of  the  crown.  They  were  the 
king’s  advisers,  witnessed  his  charters,  and  possessed  a 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  All  had  to  give  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  which  consisted  of  the 
earls  and  barons  sitting  together.  After  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  some  of  the  more  powerful  barons  appear  more 
exclusively  as  lords  of  parliament,  those  whose  incomes 
were  below  a  certain  amount  obtaining  a  dispensation 
from  attendance:  yet  all  possessed  a  right  to  attend  par¬ 
liament  till  1587,  when  the  barons  not  specially  cre¬ 
ated  lords  of  parliament  were  required,  in  place  of  per¬ 
sonally  attending,  to  send  representatives  of  their  order 
from  each  sheriffdom.  The  term  baron,  however,  still 
continued  in  Scotland  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  body  of 
tenants  in  capite ,  such  of  them  as  were  lords  of  parliament 
being  distinctively  major,  and  the  others  minor  barons; 
but  all  continuing  till  1747  to  possess  extensive  civil  ju¬ 
risdiction,  and  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  from  which  only 
treason  and  the  four  pleas  of  the  crown  were  excluded. 
The  representative  minor  barons  sat  in  the  same  house 
with  the  major  barons,  and  until  the  union  their  votes 
continued  to  be  recorded  as  those  of  the  ‘Small  Bar- 
rounis.’ 

MINORCA,  min-awr'ka  or  me-ndr'kd:  largest  of  the 
Balearic  Isles  (q.v.),  after  Majorca,  from  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tant  25  m.  n.east.  It  is  31  m.  long,  13  m.  in  greatest 
breadth;  284  sq.  m.  Its  coast,  broken  into  numerous 
bays  and  inlets,  is  fringed  with  islets  and  shoals,  and 
its  surface,  less  mountainous  than  that  of  Majorca,  is 
undulating,  rising  to  its  highest  point  in  Mount  Toro, 
4,793  ft.  above  sea-level.  Its  productions  are  similar  to 
those  of  Majorca,  though  it  is  neither  so  fertile  in  soil 
nor  so  well  watered.  The  chief  towns  are  Port  Mahon 
(q.v.),  and  Ciudadela.  The  annual  exports  are  worth 
$550,000;  imports,  $500,000.  Pop.  about  40,000. 

MINOS,  mi'nos :  name  of  two  mythological  kings  of 
Crete.  The  first  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Europa,  and  brother  of  Rhadamantlius,  and  father  of 
Deucalion  and  Ariadne,  and,  after  his  death,  a  judge  in 
the  infernal  regions. — The  second  of  the  same  name  was 
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grandson  of  the  former,  and  son  of  Lycastus  and  Ida. 
To  him  the  celebrated  Laws  of  Minos  are  ascribed,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  instruction  from 
Jupiter.  He  was  the  husband  of  that  Pasiphae  who  gave 
birth  to  the  Minotaur  (q.v.). — Homer  and  Hesiod  know 
of  only  one  Minos,  King  of  Cnossus,  and  son  and  friend 
of  Jupiter. 

MINOT,  mVnot,  Charles  Sedgwick,  s.d.,  ll.d.:  Amer¬ 
ican  scientist:  b.  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1852,  Dec.  23. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1872,  studied  also  at  Leipsic,  Paris,  Wurz¬ 
burg,  and  Harvard;  was  lecturer  on  embryology  and 
instructor  in  oral  pathology  and  surgery  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1880-3,  instructor  in  histology  and 
embryology  in  1883-7,  assistant  professor  in  1887-92, 
professor  from  1892-1905,  and  since  1905  James  Stillman 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy.  He  invented  two 
forms  of  the  microtome,  an  instrument  for  the  automatic 
preparation  of  sections  for  microscopical  study.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists 
in  1894,  and  president  of  the  biological  section  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
1901.  Among  his  works  are:  Bibliography  of  Vertebrate 
Embryology  (1893);  and  A  Laboratory  Text-Book  of 
Embryology  (1903). 

MINOTAUR,  n.  min'd-tawr  [Gr.  minotau'ros;  L.  mino- 
tau'rus — from  Minds,  Minos;  Gr.  tauros,  a  bull]:  in  anc. 
myth.,  a  monster  with  the  head  of  a  bull  and  the  body  of 
a  man;  one  of  the  most  repulsive  conceptions  of  early 
Grecian  mythology.  He  is  represented  as  the  son  of 
Pasiphae  and  a  bull  for  which  she  had  conceived  a  pas¬ 
sion.  Minos  (q.v.),  the  husband  of  Pasiphae,  shut  him  up 
in  the  Cnossian  Labyrinth,  and  there  fed  him  with 
youths  and  maidens,  whom  Athens  was  obliged  to  supply 
as  an  annual  tribute,  till  Theseus,  with  the  help  of 
Ariadne  (q.v.),  slew  the  monster.  The  minotaur  is,  with 
some  probability,  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  Phoenician 
sun-god,  Melkarth,  with  whose  worship  the  bull-worship 
was  cognate. 

MINOT’S  LEDGE  LIGHT-HOUSE,  mi’nots:  noted 
structure  on  a  projecting  point  of  the  Mass,  coast,  about 
8  m.  e.s.e.  of  Boston  light,  where  the  ledge  of  Cohasset 
is  most  dangerous  to  vessels  coming  into  Boston  harbor. 
The  rock  is  1£  m.  off  shore,  with  barely  a  circle  of  25  ft. 
uncovered  at  low  tide.  It  was  a  ledge  most  difficult  to 
build  on.  By  an  act  of  congress  1847,  the  first  light¬ 
house  was  erected,  with  an  octagon  base,  of  which  each 
side  was  9J  ft.,  and  the  distance  across  25  ft.  Iron  piles 
of  10  in.  diam.  were  set  5  ft.  into  the  rock,  at  each 
angle  of  the  octagon,  and  in  the  centre;  and  firmly  braced 
and  tied  with  wrought-iron  braces.  At  55  ft.  above  the 
rock  the  piles  were  fixed  securely  into  a  heavy  casting, 
and  above  this  was  constructed  the  keeper’s  dwelling, 
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surmounted  by  the  light.  The  structure  was  finished 
1849;  and  1851,  Apr.,  was  destroyed  by  one  of  the  worst 
storms  ever  known  on  that  coast.  By  act  of  congress 
1852,  a  plan,  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
1855,  was  adopted  for  a  new  structure,  to  be  a  granite 
tower,  in  the  shape  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone.  The  base 
is  30  ft.  in  diam.;  40  ft.  are  built  up  solid,  with  the 
courses  securely  tied  by  galvanized  wrought-iron  dowels, 

3  in.  in  diam.,  and  the  stones  of  each  course  dovetailed. 
From  early  in  1855  to  the  end  of  1857  was  consumed  in 
preparing  the  rock  and  laying  4  stones.  Six  courses  were 
laid  1858,  and  the  solid  40  ft.  completed  1859,  with  20 
ft.  of  the  house  above.  It  was  finished,  and  the  light  in 
use,  by  the  end  of  1860. 

MINSK,  minsJc:  government  and  province  of  W.  or 
White  Russia,  s.e.  of  Wilna;  34,860  sq.m.  The  people  are 
chiefly  Russians,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  and  Jews,  with  a 
small  percentage  of  Tartars  and  gypsies.  Five-sevenths 
of  the  population  profess  the  Greek  religion.  The  chief 
exports  are  timber,  salt,  and  corn,  brought  by  river-car¬ 
riage  to  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  ports.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  fine  cloths,  linen,  and  sugar.  The  soil 
is  not  fertile,  and  woods  and  marshes,  with  sandy  wastes 
abound.  Cattle  and  sheep  breeding  are  carried  on.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  s.  or  marshy  portion  of  the  province 
are  subject  to  that  dreadful  disease,  the  Plica  Polonica 
(q.v.).  Pop.  2,156,123. 

MINSK:  chief  town  of  the  govt,  of  Minsk;  on  the 
Svislocz,  an  affluent  of  the  Beresina,  465  m.  by  rail  w. 
of  Moscow.  It  is  built  mostly  of  wood,  but  has  many 
handsome  stone  edifices,  among  which  are  the  Greek  and 
Rom.  Cath.  cathedrals  and  seminaries,  the  Church  of  St. 
Catharine,  a  number  of  educational  and  philanthropic 
establishments,  a  public  library,  and  a  theatre.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  woolen  cloth  and  leather.  Pop.  91,494. 

MINSTER,  n.  min’ster  [AS.  mynstre ;  OF.  monstier — • 
from  mid.  L.  monasterium ,  a  monastery,  then  the  church 
attached  to  it]:  the  church  of  a  monastery  or  convent; 
a  cathedral  church.  See  Monastery. 

MINSTREL,  n.  min'strel  [OF.  menestrel,  a  workman, 
a  minstrel — from  mid.  L.  ministrdlis,  an  artisan,  a  serv¬ 
ant — from  mid.  L.  ministerium;  F.  ministere,  occupation, 
an  art]:  in  the  middle  ages,  one  of  a  body  of  men  whose 
profession  it  was  to  administer  their  skill  in  poetry  and 
music  by  recounting  heroic  deeds  in  verse,  often  com¬ 
posed  by  themselves,  and  to  sing  them  to  the  harp;  a 
national  poet  who  writes  poetry  recounting  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  past;  a  portrayer  in  verse  of  national  deeds 
and  character,  and  of  home  life  in  the  past;  a  musician. 
Minstrelsy,  n.  min'strel- si,  the  art  or  occupation  of  a 
minstrel;  system  of  ballads  restricted  to  certain  events, 
or  to  a  certain  age;  music,  generally  instrumental;  a 
number  of  musicians. — Minstrels,  usually  strollers,  often 
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accompanying  their  song  with  mimicry  and  gesture,  were 
exceedingly  popular,  supplying  a  rude  entertainment 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  times.  Their  songs  were  mostly 
martial,  tending  to  cultivate  a  heroic  spirit  accordant 
with  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages.  In  general,  they 
correspond  in  England  to  the  earlier  Bards  (q.v.)  of 
Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  though  as  a  class  much 
inferior.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  they  were  at  their 
height  of  privilege:  the  king,  himself  a  minstrel,  gath¬ 
ered  them  in  numbers  to  his  court,  with  Troubadours 
(q.v.)  from  France,  and  gave  them  honors  and  rewards. 
From  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  the  order  declined,  and  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  minstrels  were  by  law  classed  with 
jugglers  and  peddlers,  as  vagabonds  and  beggars.  Of  far 
higher  grade  were  the  Troubadours  (q.v.)  and  Trouveres 
(q.v.),  who  sang  mostly  of  love,  and  in  other  respects 
differed  from  the  minstrels.  See  also  Negro  Minstrelsy. 

MINT,  n.  mint  [Dut.  munte ;  Ger.  miinze — from  L. 
moneta,  money,  the  stamp  with  which  it  was  struck: 
Dut.  munten ,  to  mint,  to  strike  money]:  place  where 
money  is  coined  by  authority  of  government:  figura¬ 
tively,  a  source  of  abundant  supply;  a  place  in  which 
something  is  invented:  V.  to  coin;  to  invent  or  fabri¬ 
cate.  Mint'ing,  imp.  Mint'ed,  pp.  coined.  Mintage,  n. 
mint'dj,  that  which  is  coined  or  stamped;  duty  paid  for 
coining. 

MINT:  an  establishment  where  metals  are  converted 
into  coins;  now  generally  a  government  institution.  The 
final  processes  are  described  under  Coinage;  but  a  num¬ 
ber  of  antecedent  ones  require  explanation.  Generally 
speaking,  the  precious  metals  in  their  natural  state  are 
not  pure  and  the  foreign  elements  must  be  separated  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  coinage.  This  is  done  by  melting 
and  refining.  The  former  process  eliminates  a  very  large 
part  of  the  inferior  metals  by  combination;  the  latter, 
by  means  of  acids  or  electrical  methods,  parts  what  may 
remain,  particularly  the  silver  from  the  gold;  these  two 
last  named  metals  being  almost  invariably  found  in  com¬ 
bination. 

In  order  not  to  burden  the  mints  with  too  great  a  task 
in  this  particular,  the  laws  generally  provide  that,  in 
order  to  be  acceptable,  precious  metals  must  be  of  a 
minimum  degree  of  purity  or  fineness;  thus  metal  under 
.600  fine,  or  three-fifths  pure,  may  be  rejected  in  the 
United  States  mint  offices.  Private  "smelting  and  refining 
establishments  exist  for  the  ‘reduction’  of  such  ores  and 
bullion;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  pro¬ 
duced  is  in  fact  refined  in  these.  Mints  also  accept  bul¬ 
lion  in  other  than  natural  forms;  coins,  jewelry,  plate, 
etc.,  which  are  duly  melted  down  for  the  purpose. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  precious  metals  is  most  desir¬ 
able,  governments  usually  provide  liberal  regulations  to 
attract  sellers  thereof.  The  formerly  existing  heavy 
charges  for  melting  and  coining  have  been  reduced  to  a 
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minimum,  some  abolished  altogether.  In  theory  the 
owner  of  bullion  brings  it  to  the  mint  for  coinage,  and 
when,  in  its  turn,  it  has  been  converted  receives  the 
resulting  pieces;  in  fact,  however,  any  coin  serves  his 
purpose  equally  well,  and  generally  he  is  paid  from  any 
coin  which  the  mint  may  have  on  hand,  or  by  check  upon 
the  government’s  treasury.  Yet  the  mints  reserve  the 
right  to  a  short  delay,  partly  in  order  to  assure  them 
selves  of  the  character  of  the  metal. 

In  the  United  States  the  procedure  is  substantially  as 
follows:  Small  tenders  of  bullion  are  usually  paid  for  at 
once  at  an  approximate  valuation,  readily  determined  by 
weighing;  larger  deposits  are  paid  for  to  the  extent  of 
90  per  cent,  of  the  value  indicated,  when  the  fineness  of 
the  metal  can  be  approximated;  other  tenders  must  await 
the  actual  determination  of  value  after  melting  and 
assaying ,  which  latter  term  designates  the  process  of 
ascertaining  the  fineness  of  the  metal.  Gold  is  paid  for 
at  the  fixed  rate  of  $20.67^  per  fine  ounce;  silver  at 
about  the  market  value  for  the  day;  but  except  when 
needed  for  coinage,  only  that  silver  is  bought  which  is 
found  in  gold  deposits. 

A  receipt  is  given  the  depositor  stating  the  ascertained 
weight  of  the  bullion.  Each  deposit  of  substantial  quan¬ 
tity  is  treated  separately.  The  bullion,  or  coin,  is  placed 
in  a  crucible,  or  melting  pot,  and  subjected  to  sufficient 
furnace  heat  to  render  it  fluid;  by  skillful  manipulation 
almost  all  of  the  foreign  substances  are  eliminated  and 
the  mass  is  kept  homogeneous.  The  contents  of  the 
crucible  are  then  poured  into  moulds  and  bars  are  cast; 
from  each  of  these,  small  quantities  are  taken  from  the 
ends  and  from  the  middle  to  obtain  a  fair  sample  of  the 
mass,  and  delivered  to  the  assayer.  If  the  bar  be  found 
not  homogeneous — the  same  fineness  throughout — it  must 
be  again  subjected  to  the  melting;  otherwise  it  is  passed 
and  paid  for.  But  since  our  standard  fineness  for  coinage 
is  .900,  a  charge  is  made  for  refining  in  case  the  bar  is 
below  the  standard,  and  for  the  copper  needed  to  alloy 
it  if  it  prove  higher  than  the  standard;  also  for  parting 
the  silver  from  the  gold.  Accurate  records  are  kept  of 
each  melt,  every  bar  being  stamped  with  a  number,  the 
weight  and  the  fineness. 

To  bring  a  lot  of  bars  to  the  legal  standard  they  are 
classified  and  assorted  according  to  fineness  and  prepared 
for  the  refining  and  parting  processes.  To  facilitate  the 
operations  it  is  found  desirable  that  the  proportion  0f 
silver  and  gold  in  the  mass  be  not  less  than  2£  to  1;  if 
requisite,  silver  is  added.  Copper  in  the  mass  is  not  a 
deterrent.  This  is  then  again  melted  (in  about  4,000  oz. 
lots)  and  when  thoroughly  fused  and  mixed  is  poured 
with  ladles  into  cold  water  in  tanks  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  globules  about  the  size  of  pop-corn.  These 
are  then  placed  in  jars  of  nitric  acid  and  boiled;  being 
in  small  particles  the  acid  works  upon  the  metal  more 
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effectively;  its  affinity  for  silver  and  the  other  metals  and 
its  lack  of  affinity  for  gold  causes  the  parting;  the  gold 
being  heaviest  falls  to  the  bottom;  this  sediment  is 
washed  in  water  and  is  practically  pure  gold. 

The  liquid  solution  contains  the  silver;  it  is  drawn  off 
and  combined  with  salt  water,  the  chlorine  in  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  silver,  forming  a  chloride,  which  also  settles  at 
the  bottom;  the  remaining  liquid  is  filtered  off ;  hot  water, 
granulated  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  the 
chloride  and  these  free  the  silver. 

Instead  of  this  nitric  acid  process  sulphuric  acid  is 
frequently  used;  the  metal  combination  differs  somewhat 
but  in  genera]  the  operation  is  similar,  except  that  copper 
is  used  to  precipitate  the  silver.  The  electrolytic  process, 
a  recent  invention,  is  used  generally  in  private  refineries, 
but  recently  also  introduced  in  the  Denver  mint  of  the 
United  States.  The  metal  is  separated  by  means  of  an 
electric  current  operating  in  a  solution  of  the  metals  and 
acids.  While  it  was  formerly  employed  chiefly  for  refin¬ 
ing  silver,  it  is  now  also  used  for  gold,  with  excellent 
results,  eliminating  more  of  the  foreign  substances  than 
any  other  process. 

The  granulated,  almost  pure,  gold  (or  silver)  resulting 
from  the  refining  is  then  melted,  cast  into  bars  and 
assayed.  A  portion  of  the  product  is  retained  in  this 
shape  for  industrial  use  and  for  exporters  of  gold,  who 
prefer  these  high-grade  bars.  For  coinage  purposes  suf¬ 
ficient  pure  copper  is  weighed  out  to  combine  with  the 
bars  in  ‘melts’  so  as  to  produce  metal  of  the  exact  stand¬ 
ard  fineness.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  to  get  this 
exact  and  to  have  the  metal  homogeneous.  An  additional 
test  in  assaying  is  therefore  applied;  granules  are  taken 
from  the  molten  metal  beside  the  several  samples  from 
the  ingots,  or  resulting  bars,  prepared  for  the  coiner.  If 
not  satisfactory  they  are  remelted  and  the  variation 
corrected. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  every  bit  of 
metal,  even  the  minute  samples  taken  by  the  assayer,  are 
saved  and  accounted  for  as  if  they  were  money;  accounts 
are  kept  of  the  waste,  which1  while  insignificant  is  yet 
sufficiently  valuable  to  have  made  it  a  feature  to  save 
the  sweepings  of  the  floors,  chimneys,  etc.,  of  the  build¬ 
ings. 

Assaying  is  one  of  the  most  precise  processes.  The 
small  samples  of  bullion  taken  from  bars  and  ingots  for 
the  purpose  are  weighed  upon  scales  so  sensitive  that 
they  show  the  variation  in  weight  of  a  piece  of  paper 
before  and  after  a  word  has  been  penciled  thereon;  this 
is  expressed  in  the  fiftieth  of  a  milligramme:  (milli¬ 
gramme,  1000  gramme,  gramme  =  15.432*  grains;  hence 
sensitiveness  is  .0031  of  a  grain). 

To  the  sample  of  gold  to  be  treated,  there  is  added  a 
small  quantity  of  silver  and  copper;  each  is  duly  weighed; 
then  enclosed  in  a  coverlet  of  pure  lead  foil,  also  weighed. 
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The  combination  of  the  metals  facilitates  the  operation. 
Rolled  into  a  small  pellet  this  combination  is  placed  in  a 
cupel  or  small  crucible,  of  very  porous  material  (bone- 
ash,  etc.),  and  subjected  to  intense  heat  in  a  small  gas 
furnace.  The  melting  which  follows  causes  all  particles 
of  metal  other  than  gold  and  silver  to  be  eliminated  or 
absorbed  by  the  cupel. 

The  pellet  of  gold  and  silver  remaining  after  cooling 
is  weighed;  rolled  out  into  a  very  thin  strip  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  nitric  acid,  which  separates  the  silver  as  in  the 
refining-  process;  the  silver  being  recovered  by  the  use  of 
salt  water.  Thus-  a.  quantity  of  granulated  pure  gold  and 
silver  is  obtained.  The  proportion  which  these  bear  to 
the  total  is  ascertained  by  weighing  and  calculating  the 
differences  between  the  resulting  weights  and  those  taken 
before.  The  result  is  expressed  in  ten-thousandths. 

All  of  the  samples  are  similarly  tested;  and  unless  all 
those  taken  from  one  bar  show  the  same  results,  or  within 
a  minute  fraction  thereof,  a  further  test  of  other  samples 
must  be  made,  or  the  bar  must  be  remelted  if  differences 
are  shown.  A  margin  of  difference,  known  as  toler¬ 
ance,  is  permitted;  and  this  is  rarely  exceeded  anywhere; 
most  mints  operate  well  within  the  margin,  which  in  the 
United  States  is  t^o  for  gold  and  for  silver. 

Preparation  of  Dies. — The  mint  establishments  have 
their  own  designers,  engravers,  and  machinery  for  the 
making  of  dies  used  for  coinage. 

A  design  having  been  determined  upon — a  matter  of 
no  little  importance  to  effect  a  combination  of  artistic 
and  practical  results — a  model  thereof  is  prepared  in 
some  soft  material,  by  the  engraver,  in  size  several  times 
larger  than  the  proposed  coin;  from  this  an  electrotype 
is  made,  carefully  examined  and  finished;  a  reduced 
copy  thereof,  the  size  of  the  coin  to  be  struck,  is  made 
in  soft  steel  with  a  reducing  lathe,  operating  a  cutting 
drill,  slowly  and  accurately.  This  copy  is  most  care¬ 
fully  finished  by  the  engraver,  the  lathe  being  unable  to 
produce  all  of  the  delicate  features  of  the  design.  When 
perfected  this  is  hardened. 

If  the  finished  copy  be  in  relief  it  is  of  course  to  be 
used  as  a  ‘hub’  to  transfer  the  design  to  other  pieces 
of  soft  steel  under  great  pressure;  these  after  harden¬ 
ing  are  the  coinage  dies,  and  as  duplicates  are  con¬ 
stantly  required  the  relief  method  is  usually  employed. 
If  duplicates  are  not  necessary  the  reduction  may  be 
intaglio,  and  the  die  when  hardened  is  ready  for  work. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  today  four  mints,  the 
original  one  in  Philadelphia,  established  1792,  the  one 
in  New  Orleans  dating  from  1838,  the  one  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  dating  from  1854,  and  the  one  recently  opened  at 
Denver.  Government  assay  offices  exist  in  New  York, 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Deadwood,  S.  D.; 
Helena,  Mont.;  Boise,  Idaho;  and  Seattle,  Wash. 
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MINT,  n.  mint  [AS.  mynte ;  L.  mentha;  Gr.  minthe ,  mint], 
{Mentha):  genus  of  plants,  of  nat.  order  Labiatce;  with 
small,  funnel-sliaped,  4-fid,  generally  red  corolla,  and  four 
straight  stamens.  The  species  are  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  varying  considerably  in  appearance,  but  all  with 
creeping  root-stocks.  The  flowers  are  wliorled,  the 
whorls  often  grouped  in  spikes  or  heads.  The  species 
are  widely  distributed  over  the  world.  Water  M.  {M. 
aquatica ),  grows  in  wet  grounds  and  ditches.  Corn  M. 
(M.  arvensis),  is  a  weed  in  cornfields  and  gardens.  These 
and  most  of  the  other  species  have  erect  stems.  All  the 
species  contain  an  aromatic  essential  oil,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  are  more  or  less  medicinal.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  species  are  Spearmint,  Peppermint,  and  Penny¬ 
royal. — Spearmint  or  Green  M.  (M.  viridis)  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  almost  all  temperate  parts  of  the  globe;  it  has 
erect  smooth  stems,  one  to  two  ft.  high,  with  whorls  of 
flowers  in  loose  cylindrical  or  oblong  spikes  at  the  top; 
leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  smooth,  serrated,  destitute  of 
stalk,  or  nearly  so.  It  has  a  very  agreeable  odor. — Pep¬ 
permint  (M.  piperita ),  a  plant  of  equally  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  in  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  is  very  similar  to 
spearmint,  but  has  the  leaves  stalked,  and  the  flowers  in 
short  spikes,  the  lower  whorls  somewhat  distant  from 
the  rest:  it  is  readily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  pun¬ 
gency  of  its  odor  and  of  its  taste. — Pennyroyal  (M. 
pulegium)  unlike  the  Amer.  plant,  lias  a  much-branched 
prostrate  stem,  which  sends  down  new  roots  as  it  extends 
in  length;  the  leaves  ovate,  stalked;  the  flowers  in  dis¬ 
tant  globose  whorls.  Its  smell  resembles  that  of  the 
other  mints. — All  these  species,  in  a  wild  state,  grow  in 
ditches  or  wet  places.  All  are  cultivated  in  gardens;  and 
peppermint  largely  for  medicinal  use  and  for  flavoring 
lozenges.  Mint  Sauce  is  generally  made  of  spearmint; 
which  is  used  also  for  flavoring  soups,  etc.  A  kind  of 
M.  with  lemon-scented  leaves,  called  Bergamot  M.  (M. 
citrata ),  is  found  in  parts  of  Europe,  and  elsowhere,  and 
is  cultivated  in  gardens.  Varieties  of  peppermint  and 
horse-mint  (M.  sylvestris ),  with  crisped  or  inflato-rugose 
leaves,  are  much  cultivated  in  Germany  under  the  name 
Curled  M.  ( Krause-minze ) ;  the  leaves  being  dried  and 
used  as  a  domestic  medicine,  and  in  poultices  and  baths. 
All  kinds  of  M.  are  easily  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots  or  by  cuttings.  Most  of  them  bloom  in  Aug. — Of 
different  genera  are  Monarda  punctata ,  also  called 
Horse-M.,  and  Pycnanthemum  linifoliuw,  also  called 
Mountain-M. ;  also  Nipata  Cataria,  Gat-M.  or  Catnip 
(q.v.).  It  is  said  that  mice  have  great  aversion  to  M., 
and  that  a  few  leaves  of  it  will  keep  them  at  a  distance. 

Peppermint,  Pennyroyal,  nnd  Spearmint,  are  used  in 
medicine.  The  pharmacopoeias  contain  an  aqua ,  spiritus , 
and  oleum  of  each  of  them ;  flic  officinal  part  being  the 
herb,  which  should  be  collected  when  in  flower.  Pepper¬ 
mint  is  a  powerful  diffusible  stimulant,  and,  as  such,  is 
antispasmodic  and  stomachic,  and  is  much  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  gastrodynia  and  flatulent  colic.  It  is 
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extensively  used  also  in  mixtures,  for  covering  the  taste 
of  drugs.  Penny-royal  and  spearmint  are  similar  in  their 
action,  but  inferior  for  all  purposes  to  peppermint.  The 
ordinary  doses  are  one  to  two  ounces  of  the  aqua ,  a 
drachm  of  the  spiritus  (in  a  wine-glassful  of  water),  and 
three  to  five  drops  of  the  oleum  (on  a  lump  of  sugar). 

MINTURN,  min'tem ,  Robert  Bowne:  1805,  Nov.  16 
— 1866,  Jan.  9;  b.  New  York.  At  the  age  of  14  he  en¬ 
tered  a  counting-house,  but  applied  his  spare  moments  to 
literary  studies.  In  1825  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Charles  Green ;  in  1830  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Fish  &  Grinnell,  afterward  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co., 

-which  under  his  lead  became  one  of  the  principal  houses 
in  the  shipping  line  in  the  world.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  and  was  identified  with 
many  other  charitable  enterprises.  Upon  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  League  Club  he  was  chosen  its  pres.,  ; 

and  held  the  office  until  his  death  in  New  York. 

MINUEND,  n.  mm'u-%nd  [L.  minuend'us,  to  be  dimin¬ 
ished — from  minXid ,  I  lessen]:  in  aritli .,  the  number 
that  is  to  be  lessened ;  the  number  from  which  another 
is  to  be  subtracted. 

MINUET,  n.  mm'u-tt  [F.  menuety  a  dance — from  menu, 
small — from  L.  minutus ,  small] :  a  slow  graceful  dance 
— so  named  from  the  short  steps  in  it;  also  the  tune  or 
air  for  it.  The  M.  was  originally  from  Poitou,  France* 
its  music  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Lully  the 
Elder,  and  it  was  danced  by  Louis  XIY.  1653  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  with  his  mistress.  The  music  of  the  M.  is  in  f 
time,  and  is  still  well  known  by  the  celebrated  Minuet 
de  la  Cour ,  introduced  in  stage  performances. 

MINUIT,  min'u-it  (or  Min'uits,  or  Min'newit),  Peter: 
1580-1641 :  colonial  governor:  b.  Wesel,  Rhenish  Prussia. 

He  was  a  deacon  in  the  Walloon  Chh. ;  removed  to  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and,  some  years  later,  was  appointed  director  for 
the  Dutch  W.  India  Co.  at  New  Netherlands  in  Amer., 
in  succession  to  William  Van  Huist,  but  with  such  en¬ 
larged  powers  as  made  him  the  first  real  governor.  He 
landed  on  Manhattan  I.,  1626,  May  4,  and  bought  it  of 
the  Indians  for  goods  of  the  value  of  $24.  Sending  to 
Holland  a  ship-load  of  skins  and  timber,  with  the  news 
of  his  purchase  of  colony  land,  lie  built  Fort  Amsterdam ; 
also  a  mill  and  warehouse;  and,  with  new  arrivals,  had 
under  him  a  colony  of  300,  which  he  governed  with  vigor 
and  discretion.  In  1627  lie  established  commercial  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Plymouth  colony,  through  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Gov.  Bradford.  Abuses,  leading  to  formation 
of  the  great  patroon  estates,  caused  his  recall,  1631,  Aug. ; 
and  he  sailed  for  Holland  1632,  March.  Putting  into 
Plymouth,  Eng.,  he  was  detained  on  a  charge  of  illegal 
trading  on  Eng.  colonial  ground,  but,  after  diplomatic 
correspondence,  was  allowed  to  proceed,  May  27.  Not 
succeeding  in  Holland,  in  regaining  credit  and  recover¬ 
ing  his  office,  he  went  to  Sweden  1637,  and  was  engaged 
by  the  chancellor,  Oxenstiern,  to  go  out  under  the  Sw. 
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W.  India  Co.  M.  sailed  from  Gothenburg  1637,  with  a 
body  of  Sw.  and  Finn,  colonists,  in  two  vessels,  and  com¬ 
ing  into  Delaware  Bay,  bought  of  the  Indians  the  land 
between  the  s.  cape  ancl  the  falls  near  Trenton.  In  1638, 
Mar.,  he  undertook  the  erection  of  Fort  Christiana,  near 
the  present  site  of  Wilmington.  In  spite  of  vigorous 
Dutch  protests  and  Indian  dangers,  and  although,  in 
1640,  from  failure  of  provisions,  the  colony  would  have 
taken  refuge  with  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan  I.,  if  supplies 
had  not  arrived  the  day  before  the  intended  move,  the 
New  Sweden,  as  it  was  called,  under  M.,  proved  success¬ 
ful,  and  was  the  first  permanent  European  settlement  of 
Delaware.  M.’s  death,  however,  near  Fort  Christiana, 
was  followed,  14  years  later,  by  Dutch  aggression  and  an¬ 
nexation,  1655. 

MINUS,  n.  mi'nXis  [L.  minus,  less]:  in  arith.,  and  alg., 
the  sign  of  subtraction,  thus  [ — ],  which,  placed  be¬ 
tween  two  quantities,  means  that  the  latter  is  to  be  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  former. 

MINUSCULE,  n.  mi-nus'kul,  or  Minus'cula  [L.  minus- 
culus ,  very  small — from  minus ,  less] :  minute  kind  of  let¬ 
ter  or  character  used  in  the  mediaeval  mss. 

MINUTE,  a.  mi-nut'  [L.  minutus ,  little,  small — from 
minXiO,  I  make  less:  It.  minuto,  slender:  F.  menu ,  small]: 
extremely  small  or  slender;  little;  diminutive;  atten¬ 
tive  to  small  things;  exact  in  details.  Minutely,  ad. 
mi-nut'li,  in  exact  details.  Minute'ness,  n.  -wgs,  small¬ 
ness;  slenderness;  great  exactness. — Syn.  of  ‘minute’: 
fine;  exact;  critical;  circumstantial;  particular;  small; 
slender;  slight;  detailed. 

MINUTE,  n.  min'it  [F.  minute ,  a  minute — from  mid. 
L.  minutti ,  small  in  space  or  time :  L.  minutim ,  in  little 
pieces  or  morsels — from  minUo,  I  lessen:  It.  minuto ,  a 
minute]:  small  portion  of  time  or  duration;  60th  part 
of  an  hour;  60th  part  of  a  degree  (see  Sexagesimal 
Arithmetic):  in  arch.,  60tli  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft  of  a  classic  column,  measured  at  the  base — used 
as  a  measure  to  determine  the  proportions  of  the  order; 
a  short  sketch  or  note  of  an  agreement,  fact,  or  event; 
an  outline  or  brief  report  in  writing  of  the  proceedings 
of  any  meeting  or  society  or  of  the  purport  of  any  in¬ 
strument;  so  called  from  being  taken  down  shortly  and 
in  minute  or  small  writing,  to  be  afterward  engrossed 
(see  Engross). — Minute,  in  law,  is  a  memorandum  or 
record  of  some  act  of  a  court  or  of  parties;  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  sense,  it  is  used  chiefly  in  Scotland,  as  in  the  case  of 
minute  of  agreement,  minute  of  sale,  etc.:  Y.  to  put 
down  in  writing  an  outline  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  or  society.  Min'uting,  imp.  Minuted,  pp.  min'- 
it-M.  Minutely,  ad.  min'it-li,  happening  every  min¬ 
ute;  in  detail.  Minute-book,  the  book  in  which  the 
minutes  are  written.  Minute-glass,  a  small  sand¬ 
glass.  Minute-guns,  guns  fired  at  short  intervals,  as 
s;  "nals  of  distress  at  sea,  or  of  mourning.  Minute- 
hand,  the  band  of  a  clock  or  watch  pointing  out  the 
minutes. 
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MINUTIA,  n.  mi-nu'shi-d,  Minu'tle,  n.  plu.  -shi-e  [L. 
minuttd ,  smallness,  fineness — from  mmutus,  little,  small: 
F.  minutie ,  a  trifie] :  the  smaller  particulars  or  details. 

MINX,  n.  mingles  [contracted  from  Minikin,  which 
see:  comp.  Gael,  mineag ,  a  gentle  female]:  a  word  of 
endearment;  but  generally,  a  pert,  proud  girl;  a  pert, 
wanton  girl;  a  mink,  which  see. 

MINY :  see  under  Mine,  an  excavation. 

MIOCENE,  n.  mi' 6-sen  [Gr.  melon ,  less;  Icainos ,  re¬ 
cent]  :  in  geol.,  term  introduced  by  Lyell  to  characterize 
the  Middle  Tertiary  strata,  which  he  supposes  to  con¬ 
tain  a  smaller  proportion  of  recent  species  of  mollusca 
than  the  newer  Pliocene,  and  more  than  the  older  Eo¬ 
cene.  For  an  account  of  the  American  M.,  see  Tertiary. 
Here  only  the  foreign  is  noticed. 

Strata  of  this  age  occur  in  Britain  in  two  limited  and 
far  separated  localities — in  the  island  of  Mull,  and  at 
Dartmoor  in  s.e.  England.  In  this  last  district,  they  ex¬ 
ist  at  Bovey  Tracey,  in  a  flat  area  ten  m.  long  by  two  m. 
broad,  and  consist  of  clay  interstratified  with  beds  of 
imperfect  lignites.  Pengelly  and  Heer  have  recently  ex¬ 
amined  the  strata  of  this  small  basin,  and  have  found 
that  all  the  plants  are  of  Miocene  age,  and  belong  to  the 
same  species  as  those  found  in  similar  deposits,  in  con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Arctic  Amer¬ 
ica.  Their  facies  indicates  a  warmer  climate  than  the 
present,  and  the  geographical  range  of  the  species  is 
unexampled  in  the  existing  flora.  The  Greenland  M. 
presents  a  difficult  problem,  with  its  remains  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  great  luxuriance  within  8°  15'  of  the  n.  pole, 
where  now  the  land  is  almost  continuously  covered  with 
snow  and  ice,  and  the  winter  night  extends  through  half 
the  year.  The  Mull  beds  are  at  the  headland  of  Ardtun, 
and  consist  of  interstratified  basalts,  ashes,  and  lignites: 
there  are  three  leaf -beds,  varying  in  thickness  from  1| 
to  21  ft.,  separated  by  two  beds  of  ash,  the  whole  rest¬ 
ing  on,  and  covered  by  strata  of  basalt,  and  the  whole 
thickness  is  131  ft.  It  is  supposed  that  the  leaf-beds 
were  deposited  in  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh,  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  an  active  volcano.  One  of  the  beds  consists  of  a 
mass  of  compressed  leaves  without  stems,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  abundant  remains  of  an  equisetum,  which 
grew  in  the  marsh  into  which  the  leaves  were  blown. 
The  leaves  belong  to  dicotyledons  and  coniferae,  and 
are  species  similar  to  those  of  Bovey  Tracey. 

The  Fahluns  of  France  are  of  this  age,  as  are  also 
part  of  the  Mollassi  of  Switzerland  and  the  Mayence 
and  Vienna  basins.  Of  the  same  period  are  the  highly 
fossiliferous  deposits  in  the  Sewalik  Hills,  India,  contain¬ 
ing  the  remains  of  several  elephants,  a  mammoth,  hip¬ 
popotamus,  giraffe,  and  large  ostrich,  besides  several 
carnivora,  monkeys,  and  crocodiles,  and  a  large  tortoise, 
whose  shell  measured  20  ft.  across.  The  European  beds 
contain  the  remains  of  the  Dinotherium  (q.v.). 

MIOHIPTUS:  see  Horse,  Fossil. 
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MIOSEN,  me-o'zen:  lake  in  Norway,  3G  m.  by  rail  n.e. 
of  Christiania;  expansion  of  the  river  Lougen:  length 
56  m.,  greatest  breadth  12  m.  The  scenery  is  beautiful, 
and  the  air  invigorating.  The  lake  is  a  favorite  resort  in 
summer. 

MIOSTEMONOUS,  a.  mi' d-stemf o-nXis  [Gr.  melon ,  less; 
stemon ,  a  stamen]:  in  hot .,  applied  to  a  flower  in  which 
the  stamens  are  neither  equal  to,  nor  a  multiple  of,  the 
floral  envelopes. 

MIR,  n.  mer  [Rus.]:  a  communal  division  in  Russia. 

MIRABEAU,  mir'a-bo,  F.  me-ra-bb',  Honors  Gabriel 
Riqueti,  Comte  de:  one  of  the  greatest  of  French 
statesmen  and  orators:  1749,  Mar.  9 — 1791,  Apr.  2;  b. 
Bignon,  near  Nemours;  son  of  Victor  Riqueti,  Marquis 
de  M.  (1715-89).  M.  was  descended,  by  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  from  the  ancient  Florentine  family  of  Arriglietti, 
who  being  expelled  from  their  native  city  in  1268,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Gliibelline  politics,  settled  in  Provence.  Jean 
de  Riqueti  or  Arriglietti  purchased  the  estate  of  Mira- 
beau  1562;  his  grandson,  Thomas,  happened  to  enter¬ 
tain  here,  in  1660,  Louis  XIV.  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  on 
which  occasion  he  received  from  the  monarch  the  title 
of  Marquis  Victor  Riqueti.  The  family  had  acquired 
wealth  in  mercantile  business  at  Marseille.  M.’s  father 
vras  a  vain  and  foolish  man,  wasted  his  patrimony,  wrote 
books  of  philanthropy  and  philosophy,  e.g.,  V Ami  des 
Hommes  (5  vols.  Par.  1755),  and  was  overbearing  in  his 
own  house:  he  procured  no  fewTer  than  54  lettres  de 
cachet  at  different  times  against  his  wife  and  his  chil¬ 
dren.  M.,  the  eldest  son,  was  endowed  with  an  athletic 
frame  and  extraordinary  mental  abilities,  but  was  of  a 
fiery  temper,  and  disposed  to  excess.  He  became  lieut. 
in  a  cavalry  regiment;  but  continued  to  prosecute  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  study  with  great  eagerness,  while  out¬ 
running  his  companions  in  a  succession  of  disgraceful 
liaisons.  An  intrigue  wdtli  the  youthful  wife  of  an  aged 
marquis  brought  him  into  danger,  and  he  fled  with  her 
to  Switzerland,  and  thence  to  Holland,  where  he  sub¬ 
sisted  by  his  pen,  among  other  productions  of  which, 
his  Essai  sur  le  Despotisme  attracted  great  attention. 
Meanwhile,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
him;  and  the  French  minister,  at  his  father’s  instiga¬ 
tion,  demanding  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  jus¬ 
tice,  he  and  his  paramour  were  apprehended  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  he  was  brought  to  the  dungeon  at  Vincennes, 
and  there  closely  imprisoned  for  42  months.  During 
this  time  lie  was  often  in  great  want,  but  employed  him¬ 
self  in  literary  labors,  writing  an  Essai  sur  les  Lettres  de 
Cachet  et  les  Prisojis  d'etat ,  published  at  Hamburg  (2 
vols.  1782),  and  a  number  of  obscene  tales,  by  which  he 
disgraced  his  genius,  though  their  sale  supplied  his  ne¬ 
cessities.  After  his  liberation  from  prison,  he  subsisted 
chiefly  by  literary  labor,  and  still  led  a  very  profligate 
life.  He  wrote  many  effective  political  pamphlets,  par¬ 
ticularly  against  the  financial  administration  of  Calonne, 
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receiving  pecuniary  assistance,  it  was  said,  from  some 
of  the  great  bankers  of  Paris;  and  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party.  When  the  states-general 
were  convened,  he  sought  to  be  elected  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  nobles  of  Provence,  but  was  rejected  by 
them  on  the  ground  of  his  want  of  property;  and  left 
them  with  the  threat  that,  like  Marius,  he  would  over¬ 
throw  the  aristocracy.  At  about  this  time  Count  M. 
seems  to  have  begun  to  see  the  miserable  folly  of  his 
wild  and  reckless  youth,  and  to  have  sought  to  bring 
himself  under  at  least  some  degree  of  control.  Though 
it  lias,  been  common  to  accuse  him  of  every  kind  of  vice, 
the  evidence  points  to  excesses  in  only  one  direction — 
though  in  that  direction  frightful  and  disgraceful,  and 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  his  early  death.  In  his  more 
sober  years,  his  better  nature  developed;  and  a  virtue 
rare  in  that  land  at  that  time  was  manifested  in  M. — the 
virtue  of  political  morality.  His  opinions  were  not  for 
sale,  though  he  supported  himself  by  literary  work.  He 
purchased  a  draper’s  shop,  offered  himself  as  a  candi¬ 
date  to  the  third  estate,  and  was  enthusiastically  re¬ 
turned  both  at  Aix  and  Marseille.  He  chose  to  repre¬ 
sent  Marseille,  and  by  his  talents  and  admirable  orator¬ 
ical  powers  soon  acquired  great  influence  in  the  states- 
general  and  national  assembly.  Barnave  well  character¬ 
ized  him  as  ‘  the  Shakespeare  of  eloquence.’  M.  was 
characterized  by  large  historical  knowledge,  logical 
force,  and  passionate  enthusiasm.  With  his  oratorical 
gifts,  he  united  a  singularly  calm  and  balanced  judgment 
in  public  affairs.  He  stood  forth  as  the  opponent  of  the 
court  and  of  the  aristocracy,  but  regarded  the  country 
as  by  no  means  ripe  for  the  extreme  changes  proposed 
by  political  theorists,  and  labored,  not  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy,  but  for  the  abolition  of  despotism, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  throne.  To 
suppress  insurrection,  he  effected,  1789,  July  8,  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  national  guard.  In  some  of  the  con¬ 
tests  which  followed,  he  sacrificed  his  popularity  to 
maintain  the  throne.  As  anarchy  and  revolutionary 
frenzy  increased,  the  more  decided  did  he  become  in  re¬ 
sistance  to  their  progress;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  main¬ 
tain  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  at  once  against 
the  supporters  of  the  ancient  despotism  and  the  extreme 
revolutionists.  The  king  and  his  friends  were  long  un¬ 
willing  to  enter  into  any  relations  with  one  so  disrepu¬ 
table,  but  at  last,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity;  it  was 
resolved  that  M.  should  be  invited  to  become  minister. 
No  sooner  was  this  known,  than  a  combination  of  the 
most  opposite  parties,  by  a  decree  1789,  Nov.  7,  forbade 
the  appointment  of  a  deputy  as  minister.  From  this 
time,  M.,  who  never  turned  back  from  any  course  be¬ 
cause  of  the  number  and  power  of  the  adversaries,  strove 
in  vain  in  favor  of  the  most  indispensable  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  and  in  so  doing  exposed  himself  to  popu¬ 
lar  indignation.  He  still  continued  the  struggle,  how¬ 
ever,  with  wonderful  ability,  and  sought  to  reconcile 
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the  court  and  the  Revolution.  If  the  king  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  have  moved  in  the  direction  vigorously  urged 
by  M.,  the  French  Revolution  would  not  have  been  the 
name  of  horror  which  it  is  on  the  page  of  history.  In 
1790,  Dec.,  he  was  elected  pres,  of  the  Club  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  1791,  Feb.,  of  the  national  assembly. 
Both  in  the  club  and  in  the  assembly  he  showed  great 
boldness  and  energy;  but  soon  after  his  appointment 
as  pres,  of  the  latter,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  bodily 
and  mental  weakness,  consequent  on  his  great  exer¬ 
tions  and  his  youthful  debaucheries,  and  died  in  a 
few  weeks.  He  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Genevieve,  the  ‘Pantheon;’  but  his 
body  was  afterward  removed  to  make  room  for  that  of 
Marat.  A  complete  ed.  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Paris,  9  vols.  1825-27.  His  natural  son,  Lucas  Montigny, 
published  Memoires  Biographiques ,  Litteraires  et  Poli- 
tiques  de  Mirabeau  (2d  ed.  8  vols.  Par.  1841),  the  most 
complete  account  which  we  have  of  his  life.  See  also  Car¬ 
lyle’s  sketch  of  M.  in  Miscellaneous  Essays ,  and  French 
Revolution.  The  Life  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  presents 
Count  M.’s  character  in  a  far  more  favorable  light  than 
has  been  familiar  to  the  popular  thought.  Romilly, 
one  of  the  purest  of  men,  was  M.’s  intimate  friend  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  in  England;  and  while  not  blind  to  his  blem¬ 
ishes  of  character,  and  noting  as  one  of  his  slighter 
faults  his  excessive  vanity,  records  his  conviction  that 
‘great  injustice  has  been  done  him;’  and  that  in  his 
public  conduct  ‘  he  was  desirous  of  doing  good,  that  his 
ambition  was  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  that  he  proposed 
to  himself  the  noblest  ends.’  The  acceptance  of  this 
judgment  of  charity  leaves  the  impression  still  of  a 
wrecked  life. 

MIRABILITE,  n.  mi-rdb'i-lit  [L.  mirab'ilis ,  wonder 
ful]:  a  name  given  to  sulphate  of  soda  or  Glauber’ s-salt 

MIRABLE,  a.  mi'rd-bl  [L.  mirab'ilis ,  wonderful] :  in 
OE .,  attracting  admiration;  wonderful. 

MIRACLE,  n.  mir'd-kl  [F.  miracle — from  L.  mirac'- 
ulum ,  a  wonder — from  miror ,  I  wonder  or  marvel  at:  It. 
miracolo ]:  literally ,  a  marvel  or  wonder;  thence,  popu¬ 
larly,  a  supernatural  event;  something  beyond  human 
power  to  do;  an  event  apparently  contrary  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  course  of  things  and  effected  by  Divine  power. 
Miraculous,  a.  mi-rdk'u-ltis ,  of  the  nature  of  a  miracle; 
done  by  superhuman  power;  effected  by  Almighty  power, 
and  not  by  apparent  natural  causes.  Mirac'ulously, 
ad.  -li.  Mirac'ulousness,  n.  -nes,  state  of  being  effected 
by  a  miracle.  Miracle-play,  an  old  dramatic  enter¬ 
tainment.  the  subject  of  which  was  taken  from  the  his¬ 
tories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  or  from  the  le¬ 
gends  of  saints  and  martyrs  (see  Mysteries). 
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MIR'ACLE:  term  commonly  applied  to  certain  mar¬ 
vellous  works,  e.g.,  healing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead, 
changing  of  water  into  wine;  ascribed  in  the  Bible  to 
some  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
some  of  his  apostles  or  servants.  M.  signifies  simply 
that  which  is  wonderful — a  thing  or  a  deed  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  being  directly  from  the  Latin  miraculum ,  a 
thing  unusual — object  of  wonder  or  surprise.  The  same 
meaning  is  the  governing  idea  in  the  term  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Christian  miracles,  tercis,  a  marvel, 
a  portent;  besides  which,  they  are  designated  also  as 
dunameis,  powers,  with  reference  to  the  power  residing 
in  the  miracle- worker;  and  semeia ,  signs,  with  reference 
to  the  character  or  claims  of  which  they  were  assumed 
to  be  the  witnesses  or  guarantees.  Under  these  differ¬ 
ent  names,  the  one  fact  recognized  is  a  deed  done  by  a 
man,  and  acknowledged  by  the  common  judgment  of 
men  to  exceed  man’s  ordinary  powers;  a  deed,  which 
being  above  or  beyond  the  common  powers  of  nature  as 
these  are  understood  by  men,  bears  witness  to  a  super¬ 
natural  interposition,  or  a  superhuman  aid. 

In  the  older  speculations  on  the  subject,  a  M.  was  gen¬ 
erally  defined  to  be  a  violation  or  at  least  a  suspension 
of  the  order  of  nature.  While,  on  one  hand,  it  was  ar¬ 
gued  (as  by  Hume),  that  such  a  violation  or  suspension 
was  absolutely  impossible  and  incredible;  it  was  main¬ 
tained,  on  the  other,  that  the  Almighty,  either  by  his 
own  immediate  agency,  or  by  the  agency  of  others,  could 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in 
order  to  secure  certain  ends,  which,  without  that  inter¬ 
ference,  could  not  have  been  secured,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  incredible  in  the  idea  of  a  law  being  suspended 
or  set  aside  by  the  person  by  whom  it  had  been  made. 
The  laws  of  nature  and  the  will  or  providence  of  God 
were,  in  this  view,  placed  in  a  certain  aspect  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  as  though  clashing  at  points  here  and 
there,  and  the  stronger  arbitrarily  asserting  its  superior¬ 
ity.  Such  a  view  has,  with  the  advance  of  philosophical 
opinion,  appeared  to  many  to  be  inadequate  as  a  theory, 
and  to  give  an  unworthy  conception  of  the  Divine  char¬ 
acter.  The  great  principle  of  law — which  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  principle  of  order  or  harmony — being  the  highest 
conception  not  only  of  nature,  but  of  the  infinite  Divine 
Providence,  in  all  its  manifestations,  has  asserted  itself 
more  dominantly  in  the  realm  of  thought,  and  led  in¬ 
creasingly  to  the  rejection  of  the  apparently  conflicting 
idea  of interference,’  implied  in  the  old  notion  of  M. 
Order  in  nature,  and  an  unchanging  will  in  God,  are  felt  to 
be  first  and  absolutely  necessary  principles.  The  idea 
of  M.,  accordingly,  which  seems  to  be  most  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Christian  thinkers  of  the  present  day,  has  its 
root  in  this  recognized  necessity. 

All  law  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  expression,  not  of  a 
lifeless  force,  hut  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  perfect  will. 
All  law  must  develop. itself  through  natural  phenomena; 
but  it  is  not  identified  with  or  bound  down  to  any  neces- 
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sary  series  of  these.  If  we  admit  the  mainspring  of  the 
universe  to  be  a  living  will,  then  we  may  admit  that  the 
phenomena  through  which  that  will,  acting  in  the  form 
of  law,  expresses  itself,  may  vary  without  the  will  vary¬ 
ing  or  the  law  being  broken  or  even  suspended.  We  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  mode  of  operation  in  any  re¬ 
corded  M. ;  we  only  see  certain  results.  To  affirm  that 
these  results  are  either  impossible  in  themselves,  or 
necessarily  violations  of  natural  law,  is  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  on  imperfect  data.  We  can  only  say  that, 
under  an  impulse  which  we  must  believe  proceeds  from 
the  Divine  will,  in  which  all  law  exists,  the  phenomena 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  expect  have  not  fol¬ 
lowed  on  their  ordinary  conditions.  But  from  our  point 
of  view  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  question  as  to  how  this 
happens  is  one  of  interference  or  violation;  it  is  entirely 
possible  and  exceeding  probable  that  it  is  one  of  higher 
and  lower  ranges  of  activity.  The  M.  may  be  but  the 
expression  of  the  one  Divine  order  and  beneficent  will  in 
a  new  form,  along  lines  fully  in  accordance  with  the 
order  of  nature,  though  not  heretofore  in  the  compass  of 
our  knowledge.  We  can  no  more  claim  to  know  all  the 
lines  of  law  that  are  known  to  infinite  wisdom  than  we 
can  claim  to  have  created  the  firm  unchanging  order  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Nature  being  but  the  plastic  medium  through  w  hich 
the  will  of  the  living  God  is  ever  manifested  to  us,  and 
the  design  of  that  will  being,  as  it  necessarily  must  be, 
the  good  of  his  creatures,  that  theory  of  M.  is  certainly 
most  rational  which  does  not  represent  the  ideas  of  law  s 
and  of  the  will  of  God  as  separate  and  opposing  forces, 
but  which  represents  the  Divine  will  as  working  out  its 
highest  moral  ends,  not  against,  but  through  law  and 
order,  and  evolving  from  these  a  new  issue,  when  it  has 
a  special  beneficent  purpose  to  serve.  And  thus,  too,  w  e 
are  enabled  to  see  in  M.  not  only  a  wronder  and  a  powder, 
but  a  sign — a  revelation  of  Divine  character,  never  arbi¬ 
trary,  always  generous  and  loving,  the  character  of  one 
who  seeks  through  all  the  ordinary  courses  of  nature  and 
operation  of  law  to  further  His  creatures’  good,  and 
whose  will,  when  that  end  is  to  be  served,  is  not  restricted 
to  any  one  necessary  mode  or  order  of  expression. 
Rightly  interpreted,  M.  is  not  the  mere  assertion  of 
power,  or  a  mere  device  to  impress  an  impressible  mind; 
it  is  the  revelation  of  a  will  which,  while  leaving  nature 
as  a  whole  to  its  established  course,  can  yet  witness  to 
itself  as  above  nature,  wdien,  by  doing  so,  it  can  help  man’s 
moral  and  spiritual  being  to  grow  into  a  higher  perfec¬ 
tion.  Even  the  human  will,  when  disciplined  and  wisely 
developed,  can  use  natural  laws  in  lines  and  to  results 
which  to  the  more  limited  mind  seem  contrary  to  all 
laws.  Such  activity  is  one  of  the  constant  characteristics 
of  civilized  life. 

The  evidence  for  the  Christian  miracles  is  of  a  twofold 
kind — external  and  internal.  As  alleged  facts,  they  are 
supposed  to  rest  on  competent  testimony,  the  testimony 
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of  eye-witnesses,  who  were  neither  deceived  themselves, 
nor  had  any  motive  to  deceive  others.  They  occurred 
not  in  privacy,  like  the  alleged  supernatural  visions  of 
Mohammed,  but  mostly  in  the  open  light  of  day,  amid 
the  professed  enemies  of  Christ.  They  were  not  isolated 
facts,  nor  wrought  tentatively,  or  with  difficulty;  but  the 
repeated,  the  overflowing  expression,  as  it  were,  of  an 
apparently  supernatural  life.  It  seems  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive,  therefore,  that  the  apostles  could  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  as  to  their  character.  They  had  all  the  means  of 
scrutinizing  and  forming  a  judgment  regarding  them 
that  they  could  well  have  possessed;  and  if  not  deceived 
themselves,  they  were  certainly  not  deceivers.  There  is 
no  historical  criticism  that  wrould  now  maintain  such  a 
theory;  even  the  most  positive  unbelief  has  rejected  it. 
The  career  of  the  apostles  forms  throughout  an  irrefra¬ 
gable  proof  of  the  deep-hearted  and  incorruptible  sincer¬ 
ity  that  animated  them.  The  gospel  miracles,  moreover, 
are  supposed  in  themselves  to  be  of  an  obviously  Divine 
character.  They  are,  in  the  main,  miracles  not  of  osten¬ 
tatious  power,  mere  wonders;  but  of  healing,  of  benefi¬ 
cence,  in  which  the  light  equally  of  the  Divine  majesty 
and  of  the  Divine  love  shines — witnessing  to  the  eternal 
life  which  underlies  all  the  manifestations  of  decay,  and 
all  the  traces  of  sorrow  in  the  lower  world,  and  lifting 
the  mind  directly  to  the  contemplation  of  the  sphere  in 
which  that  life  dwells  and  acts. 

MIRACLE  PLAYS:  The  earliest  dramatic  representa¬ 
tions  of  religious  themes  grew  up  within  the  church 
itself.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  tableaux  of  gospel 
scenes  were  shown  to  the  people,  a  practice  which  still 
survives  in  the  representations  of  the  Nativity  in  mod¬ 
ern  Catholic  churches.  The  introduction  of  action  and 
music  into  these  tableaux  is  easy  to  understand,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  dramatic  elements  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  mass,  and  in  the  ritual  for  special  occa¬ 
sions,  like  the  consecration  of  a  church.  Simple  Latin 
words  were  next  set  to  the  muiic  accompanying  a  given 
scene,  and  this  text  wras  called  a  trope.  In  time  these 
tropes  grew  more  elaborate,  passages  in  the  vernacular 
wrere  introduced,  and  popular  elements  not  taken  from 
the  Bible  were  added.  Meanwhile,  the  little  plays,  which 
in  the  beginning  had  been  given  in  the  choir,  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  nave,  and  set  up  against  the  pillars.  So 
popular  did  these  representations  become,  and  so  great 
was  the  concourse  of  spectators,  that  a  move  outside  the 
building  into  the  churchyard  had  to  be  made.  Secular 
elements  crept  in  very  rapidly,  and  the  plays  were 
finally  transferred  to  open  spaces  in  the  cities  and  towns. 
The  liturgical  drama  reached  its  height  in  the  13th  c.; 
by  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c.  it  had  largely  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  although  representations 
continued  to  be  given  in  many  churches. 

The  growth  of  the  miracle  play  in  England  is  due  to 
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the  influence  of  the  Normans.  There  are  almost  no  evi¬ 
dences  of  dramatic  impulse  in  England  before  the  con¬ 
quest.  The  earliest  play  of  which  there  is  mention  by 
name  is  a  Flay  of  St.  Katherine,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  c.,  produced  under  the  direction  of  a  French¬ 
man  who  afterwards  became  abbot  of  St.  Albans.  To 
the  same  century  belongs  the  work  of  Hilarius,  a  pupil 
of  Abelard,  and  perhaps  of  English  birth.  He  wrote 
Latin  plays  on  subjects  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
diversified  them  with  refrains  in  Old  French.  A  great 
impetus  was  given  to  the  plays  by  the  institution  of 
Corpus  Christi  day,  with  its  elaborate  processions  and 
outdoor  ceremonial,  and  many  came  to  be  presented  at 
this  season,  when  the  conditions  of  weather  were  likely 
to  be  favorable.  In  time  the  procession  served  as  a 
mere  preliminary  to  the  dramatic  performances  to  fol¬ 
low.  A  desire  for  more  elaborate  stage  effects  and  a 
greater  number  of  incidents  within  the  plays  was  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  until  there  developed  out  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  simple  early  pieces  long  groups  of  plays  of  cyclic 
character,  covering  the  principal  events  of  the  Scripture 
narrative,  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  The 
series  given  at  York  in  1415  begins  with  the  creation, 
and  ends  with  the  glorification  of  Mary  and  Jesus  in 
heaven,  embracing  48  separate  pieces  in  all.  These  cycles 
were  often  not  all  given  on  one  day,  but  extended  over 
two  or  more  days,  or  they  were  divided,  and  presented  in 
succeeding  years. 

After  leaving  the  churches,  the  plays  soon  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  guilds,  or  associations  of  tradesmen. 
In  the  13th  c.  clerics  were  forbidden  by  papal  edict  to 
appear  on  the  stage,  but  these  prohibitions  were  fre¬ 
quently  disregarded.  The  control  of  the  plays  by  the 
guilds  marks  a  period  of  great  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  English  drama.  Much  care  was  devoted  to  the 
production  and  acting  of  the  various  pieces.  The  corpo¬ 
ration  of  the  city  had  general  charge  of  the  matter,  de¬ 
ciding  when  the  performances  should  be  given,  and  divid¬ 
ing  the  various  scenes  among  the  several  companies.  An 
effort  was  made  to  have  the  play  suit  the  character  of 
the  guild  that  gave  it;  the  shipwrights  showed  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  ark,  the  watermen  the  flood,  and  so  forth. 
The  plays  were  given  on  movable  stages  called  pageants, 
which  consisted  of  ‘high  scaffoldes  with  two  rowmes,’ 
one  beneath  which  was  used  as  a  dressing  room,  and  one 
above,  open  on  all  sides  to  give  a  better  view,  and 
occasionally  provided  with  a  canopy.  These  wagons 
moved  from  place  to  place,  repeating  the  performance 
at  different  stations.  The  number  of  these  stations 
varied  with  the  size  of  the  town;  there  were  sometimes 
a  dozen  or  more.  The  pageant  wagons  were  gaily  painted 
and  decorated.  They  were  generally  rectangular,  but 
special  shapes  were  required  for  the  ark,  or  for  hell- 
mouth,  a  huge  painted  head  with  open  jaws  belching  fire 
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and  smoke.  The  scenery  was  of  a  rude  sort.  Palaces, 
temples,  and  castles  were  sometimes  represented  by  boxes 
or  wickerwork  covered  with  cloth.  Occasionally  the 
actors  made  use  of  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
pageant;  Herod’s  ‘raging’  appears  to  have  been  partly 
done  in  the  street.  The  costumes  were  often  expensive, 
but  frequently  grotesque.  Herod  was  attired  like  a 
Saracen,  with  red  gloves.  Pilate  always  wore  a  green 
cloak,  and  wielded  a  huge  club.  God  the  Father  was 
represented  in  person,  and  dressed  all  in  white,  with  a 
gilt  wig.  The  devils  and  the  Evil  One  were  made  very 
realistic,  and  came  to  furnish  a  great  deal  of  low  com¬ 
edy.  Various  accounts  of  sums  paid  for  properties  and 
costumes  are  still  preserved. 

Four  cycles  of  miracle  plays  are  still  extant,  the  York, 

Chester,  Coventry  and  Towneley  or  Woodkirk  plays. 

The  Towneley  series,  so  called  from  the  family  who  long 
owned  the  manuscript,  much  resembles  the  York  cycle, 
and  like  it  displays  much  vigor  and  humor.  The  Chester 
plays  perhaps  appeal  more  to  modern  taste.  The  religious 
passages  are  more  reverent,  the  humor  less  coarse,  and 
the  versification  less  harsh.  The  Coventry  plays  are  full 
of  didacticism,  and  this,  with  the  introduction  of  per¬ 
sonified  abstractions,  relates  them  more  closely  than  the 
others  to  the  moralities.  Fragments  of  other  cycles  have 
also  survived.  The  Vulgate  and  the  Apocrypha  are  the 
chief  sources  of  the  text.  In  places  some  tragic  eleva¬ 
tion  is  reached,  marred,  however,  by  repetition  and 
moralizing.  Melodramatic  and  ranting  scenes  were  popu¬ 
lar.  The  comic  scenes  are  often  very  spirited,  and  clearly 
based  upon  observation  of  the  life  of  the  people.  Anach¬ 
ronisms  are  common,  and  the  supernatural  is  treated 
with  great  naivete. 

The  miracle  plays  were  at  their  best  in  the  time  of 
Chaucer.  In  the  15th  c.  the  Moralities  arose  to  compete 
with  them  for  favor,  but  never  equalled  them  in  dra¬ 
matic  achievement.  The  miracle  plays  continued  to  be 
given  until  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c.,  but  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  they  had  ceased  to  be  a  vital  force. 

Their  influence  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  drama  was  very  great,  however.  They  introduced 
elementary  types  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  farce  and 
melodrama,  and  accustomed  the  people  as  a  whole  to 
dramatic  conventions.  They  made  a  national  drama  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  kept  the  theatre 
from  being  a  mere  amusement  for  the  nobility,  or  a 
diversion  for  a  small  group  of  literary  people. 
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1YLJLKAC  ULO  US  CONCEPTION— MIRAGE. 

MIRAC'ULOUS  CONCEP'TION,  The:  production  by 
the  direct  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  life  and 
substance  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  true  and  complete 
bodily  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  point  at 
which  the  established  Christian  theology  dates  the  essen¬ 
tial  union  of  the  Son  of  God — the  Word  from  everlast¬ 
ing — with  humanity  as  subsisting  in  the  flesh.  See  In¬ 
carnation  (under  Incarnate):  Christ,  The:  Jesus 
Christ:  Messiah:  Christology:  Chalcedon,  Council 
of. 

MIRAGE,  n.  mi-razin'  (F.  mirage — from  mirer,  to  look 
at  carefully]:  curious  natural  illusion,  very  common  in 
certain  localities,  and  as  simple  in  its  origin  as  astonish¬ 
ing  in  its  effects.  Under  it  is  classed  the  appearance  of 
distant  objects  as  double,  or  as  if  suspended  in  the  air, 
erect  or  inverted,  etc.  One  cause  of  mirage  is  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  density  of  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  produced  by  the  transmission  of  heat  from  the 
earth,  or  in  some  other  way;  the  denser  stratum  being 
thus  placed  above,  instead  of,  as  is  usually  the  case,  below 
the  rarer.  Now,  rays  of  light  from  a  distant  object,  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  denser  medium  (i.e.,  a  little  above  the 
earth’s  level),  coming  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
the  earth’s  surface,  meet  the  rarer  medium  at  a  very 
obtuse  angle,  and  (see  Refraction)  instead  of  passing 
into  it,  are  reflected  back  to  the  dense  medium;  the  com¬ 
mon  surface  of  the  two  media  acting  as  a  mirror.  Sup¬ 
pose,  then,  a  spectator  to  be  situated  on  an  eminence, 
and  looking  at  an  object  situated  like  himself  in  the 
denser  stratum  of  air,  he  will  see  the  object  by  means 
of  directly  transmitted  rays;  but  besides  this,  rays  from 
the  object  will  be  reflected  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  rarer  stratum  of  air  beneath  to  his  eye.  The  image 
produced  by  the  reflected  rays  will  appear  inverted,  and 
below  the  real  object,  just  as  an  image  reflected  in 
water  appears  when  observed  from  a  distance.  If  the 
object  be  a  cloud  or  portion  of  sky,  it  will  appear  by 
the  reflected  rays  as  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  sheet  of  water; 
also,  as  the  reflecting  surface  is  irregular,  and  constantly 
varies  its  position,  owing  to  the  constant  communication 
of  heat  to  the  upper  stratum,  the  reflected  image  will 
be  constantly  varying,  and  will  present  the  appearance 
of  a  water  surface  ruffled  by  the  wind.  This  form  of 
mirage,  which  even  experienced  travellers  have  found 
completely  deceptive,  is  frequent  in  the  arid  deserts  of 
Lower  Egypt,  Persia,  Tartary,  etc. 

In  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere,  reflection  of  a 
portion  only  of  the  rays  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the 
dense  medium,  and  thus  double  images  are  formed — one 
by  reflection,  and  the  other  by  refraction— the  first  in¬ 
verted,  and  the  second  erect.  The  phenomena  of  mirage 
are  frequently  much  more  strange  and  complicated,  the 
images  being  often  much  distorted  and  magnified,  and  in 


MIRANDOL  A— MIRROR. 

some  instances  occurring  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  object,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tower  or  church  seen  over 
the  sea,  or  a  vessel  over  dry  land,  etc.  The  particular 
form  of  mirage  known  as  looming  is  very  frequently  ob¬ 
served  at  sea,  and  consists  in  an  excessive  apparent  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  object.  A  most  remarkable  case  of  this 
sort  occurred  1798,  July  26,  at  Hastings,  England.  From 
this  place  the  French  coast  is  50  m.  distant;  yet  from 
the  sea-side  the  whole  coast  of  France  from  Calais  to 
near  Dippe  was  distinctly  visible,  and  continued  so  three 
hours.  In  the  Arctic  regions  it  is  a  common  occurrence 
for  whale-fishers  to  discover  the  proximity  of  other  ships 
by  means  of  their  images  seen  elevated  in  the  air,  though 
the  ships  themselves  may  be  below  the  horizon.  Gen¬ 
erally,  when  the  ship  is  above  the  horizon,  only  one 
image,  and  that  inverted,  is  found;  but  when  it  is 
wholly  or  in  great  part  below  the  horizon,  double  images, 
one  erect  and  the  other  inverted,  are  frequently  seen. 
The  faithfulness  and  distinctness  of  these  images  at 
times  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact,  that  Captain 
Scoresby,  while  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Greenland  1822, 
discovered  the  fact  that  his  father’s  ship  was  in  his 
vicinity  from  its  inverted  image  in  the  sky.  Another 
remarkable  instance  of  mirage  occurred  1854,  May,  when, 
from  the  deck  of  the  British  screw-steamer,  Archer,  then 
cruising  off  Oesel,  in  the  Baltic,  the  whole  English  fleet 
of  19  sail,  then  nearly  30  m.  distant,  was  seen  as  if  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air  upside  down.  Beside  such  phenomena 
as  these,  the  famous  Fata  Morgana  (q.v.)  of  the  Strait 
of  Messina  sinks  into  insignificance.  The  Spectre  of  the 
Brocken ,  in  Hanover,  is  another  notable  instance  of 
mirage.  The  varieties  are  indeed  numberless:  see  Brews¬ 
ter’s  Optics,  Biot’s  Traite  de  Physique:  for  the  mathe¬ 
matical  theory  of  the  mirage,  see  the  works  of  Biot, 
Monge,  and  Wollaston.  See  also  Reflection;  Refrac¬ 
tion. 

MIRAN'DOLA,  Pico  della.  See  Pico,  Giovanni 

DELLA  MlRANDOLA. 

MIR'BANE.  See  Nitro-benzol. 

MIRE,  n.  mir  [Icel.  myri,  a  marsh:  Sw.  myra,  a  bog, 
a  marsh:  Dut.  moeyer,  mire — from  moer,  a  bog]:  deep 
mud;  earth  very  wet  and  soft:  V.  to  sink  deep  or  fix  in 
mud;  to  soil  with  mud.  Mi'ring,  imp.  Mired,  pp.  mird. 
Miry,  a.  mi'ri,  covered  with  mire;  muddy.  Mi'riness,  n. 
- ri-nes ,  state  of  being  miry. 

MIRK,  a.,  or  Murk,  a.  merk  [AS.  mire,  dark,  murky: 
Icel.  myrkr,  dark,  or  darkness:  Gael,  murcas,  sadness, 
gloom]:  in  Scot,  and  OF.,  dark,  gloomy:  N.  darkness; 
gloom.  Mirksome,  a.  merk' sum,  in  OF.,  dark;  obscure. 
Pit-mirk  [AS.  pic ;  Dut.  pik;  Scot,  pik;  Icel.  bik,  pitch]: 
in  Scot.,  very  dark;  pitch-dark. 

MIRROR,  n.  mir'er  [F.  miroir;  OF.  mireor,  a  mirror — 
from  mid.  L.  mirdre,  to  behold — from  L.  miror,  I  won- 


MIRROR  FOR  MAGISTRATES. 

der  at,  I  admire]:  any  polished  body  capable  of  reflect¬ 
ing  images  of  objects;  a  looking-glass:  a  pattern  or 
example,  as  ‘she  was  a  mirror  of  grace’:  Y.  to  reflect  or 
shadow  forth  as  in  a  mirror.  Mirroring,  imp.  mir'ering. 
MiR'RORED,  pp.  a.  - erd ,  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. — A  Mir¬ 
ror  is  made  usually  of  glass,  lined  at  the  back  with  a 
brilliant  metal,  so  as  strongly  to  reflect  the  image  of  any 
object  placed  before  it.  When  mirrors  were  invented  is 
not  known,  but  the  use  of  a  reflecting  surface  would  be¬ 
come  apparent  to  the  first  person  who  saw  his  own 
image  reflected  from  water;  and  probably  for  ages  after 
the  civilization  of  man  commenced,  the  still  waters  of 
ponds  and  lakes  were  the  only  mirrors;  but  we  read  in 
the  Pentateuch  of  mirrors  of  brass  being  used  by  the 
Hebrews.  Mirrors  of  bronze  were  in  very  common  use 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans;  and 
many  specimens  are  preserved  in  museums.  Praxiteles 
taught  the  use  of  silver  in  the  manufacture  of  mirrors 
B.c.  328.  Mirrors  of  glass  were  made  first  at  Venice 
a.d.  1300;  and  judging  from  those  remaining — of  which 
one  may  be  seen  at  Holyrood  Palace,  in  the  apartments 
of  Queen  Mary — they  were  very  rude  contrivances,  com¬ 
pared  with  modern  ones.  It  was  not  until  1673  that  the 
making  of  mirrors  was  introduced  into  England.  It  is 
now  a  very  important  manufacture;  and  mirrors  can  be 
produced  of  any  size  to  which  plate-glass  can  be  cast. 
After  the  plate  of  glass  is  polished  on  both  sides,  it  is 
laid  on  a  perfectly  level  table  of  great  strength  and 
solidity,  usually  of  smooth  stone,  made  like  a  billiard- 
table  with  raised  edges;  a  sheet  or  sheets  of  tinfoil  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass  are  then 
put  on  and  rubbed  down  smooth,  after  which  the  whole 
is  covered  with  quicksilver,  which  immediately  forms 
an  amalgam  wTith  the  tin.  The  superfluous  mercury  is 
then  run  off,  and  a  woolen  cloth  is  spread  over  the  whole 
surface,  and  square  iron  weights  are  applied.  After  this 
pressure  has  been  continued  a  day  and  night,  the  weights 
and  the  cloth  are  removed,  and  the  glass  is  removed  to 
another  table  of  wood,  with  a  movable  top,  which  admits 
of  gradually  increasing  inclination  until  the  unamalga¬ 
mated  quicksilver  has  perfectly  drained  away,  and  only 
the  surface  of  perfect  amalgam  remains  coating  the 
glass,  and  perfectly  adherent  to  it. 

Heat  is  reflected  like  light;  so  that  a  concave  mirror 
may  be  used  to  bring  rays  of  heat  to  a  focus.  In  this 
way  combustible  substances  may  be  set  on  fire  at  a 
distance  from  the  reflector  wffience  they  receive  their 
heat.  Thus  used,  a  mirror  is  called  a  Burning  Mirror. 

MIRROR  FOR  MAGISTRATES,  The:  a  once  popular 
work,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1555,  and 
the  last  in  1620.  It  probably  owed  its  inception  to 
George  Ferrers,  Master  of  the  King’s  Revels,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  patterned  after  Lydgate’s 
Fall  of  Princes,  a  version  of  Boccaccio’s  poems  on  the 


MIRROR  WRITING— MIRZAPUR. 

calamities  of  illustrious  men,  which  had  been  very  popu* 
lar  in  England.  The  stories  are  told  in  rhyme,  each  au¬ 
thor  taking  the  character  of  the  ‘miserable  person’  repre¬ 
sented,  and  speaking  in  the  first  person.  The  first  one 
told  is  that  of  Robert  Tresilian,  chief  justice  of  England. 

MIRROR  WRITING:  a  manner  of  writing  in  which 
the  same  lines  and  characters  are  made  as  in  normal 
writing,  except  that  there  is  a  complete  reversal  of  right 
and  left;  the  person  begins  at  the  right  and  proceeds 
toward  the  left,  leaving  a  writing  which  is  the  same  as 
normal  writing  seen  in  a  mirror  held  at  the  side  of  the 
sheet,  or  seen  from  the  back  of  the  sheet  by  looking 
through  it.  Mirror  writing  is  produced  by  the  left  hand 
when  writing  simultaneously  with  the  right;  also  by  the 
right  hand  when  waiting  on  the  under  side  of  a  table 
or  sheet  of  paper.  Children  are  apt  to  confuse  direct 
and  mirror  writing,  and  backward  children  may  persist 
in  this  mode  of  writing. 

MIRTH,  n.  merth  [Lap.  murre,  delight:  Gael,  mir,  to 
sport,  to  play;  mireag,  a  sporting,  frolic:  perhaps  con¬ 
nected  with  Eng.  merry]:  social  merriment;  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  pleasurable  feelings  in  company;  noisy  gayety. 
Mirthful,  a.  merth' ful,  merry;  jovial.  Mirth'fully, 
ad.  -li.  Mirth'fulness,  n.  -nes,  state  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  mirthful.  Mirth'less,  a.  -les,  without  mirth. — Syn. 
of  ‘mirth’:  frolic;  fun;  gayety;  laughter;  merriment; 
festivity;  jollity;  gladness;  joyousness;  hilarity;  glee; 
cheerfulness. 

MIRY.  See  under  Mire. 

MIRZA,  n.  mer'za  [Pers.  mirza,  corrupted  from  Emir - 
zadeh,  sons  of  the  prince]:  in  Persia,  when  prefixed  to 
the  surname  of  a  person,  the  common  title  of  honor 
among  the  Persians;  but  when  annexed  to  the  surname, 
it  designates  a  prince  or  a  male  of  the  blood-royal. 

MIRZAPUR,  mer-za-por' :  India,  a  city  and  district  of 
the  Benares  division  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra. 
Mirzapur,  signifying  the  Prince’s  Town,  the  capital  of 
the  district,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  56  m. 
by  rail  s.e.  of  Allahabad.  It  presents  an  imposing  ap¬ 
pearance  from  the  river,  with  fine  ghats  leading  down  to 
it,  and  numerous  mosques,  temples,  and  handsome  Euro¬ 
pean  houses  occupying  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
sites,  but  the  interior  is  disappointing.  It  has  the  largest 
mart  in  Upper  India  for  grain,  cotton,  and  other  raw 
produce,  but  with  the  railway  era  and  the  rise  of  Cawn- 
pore  to  commercial  importance,  much  of  its  trade  has 
migrated  elsewhere.  Shellac,  brassware,  and  carpets  are 
manufactured.  There  are  imports  of  grain,  sugar,  cloth, 
metals,  fruit,  spices,  tobacco,  lac,  salt,  and  cotton;  and 
exports  of  the  same  articles  with  manufactured  lac-dye, 
shellac,  and  ghee  butter.  The  military  cantonment  is  3 
m.  n.e.  of  the  town,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  wind¬ 
ings  of  the  Ganges.  Pop.  (1901)  79,787. 


MIS— MISBELIEF. 

MIS,  mis  [Gotli.  mis,  implying  error,  separation :  Icel. 
d  mis ,  astray,  in  turns ;  missa ,  to  lose :  AS.  and  Icel. 
mis] :  a  prefix,  signifying  ‘  divergence1 ;  error;  defect; 
wrong.  Note. — Skeat  affirms  that  mis  the  prefix  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  OF.  mes,  as  in  mes-chief  =  mis¬ 
chief,  which  mes  is  derived  from  L.  minus ,  less,  used  as 
a  depreciatory  prefix  in  ‘  mis-alliance,  mis-cliance,  mis¬ 
creant,  mis-count,’  etc. 

MISACCEPTATION,  n.  mis' dk-s&p-td' shun  [mis,  error, 
and  acceptation ] :  the  taking  in  a  wrong  sense.  • 

MISADVENTURE,  n.  mis' dd-vln' tur  [mis,  error,  and 
adventure:  comp.  F.  mes ,  prefix — from  L.  minus]:  a  mis¬ 
hap;  ill  luck;  unlucky  accident. — Syn.  :  misfortune; 
calamity;  disaster;  infelicity;  mischance. 

MISADVISED,  a.  mis' dd-vizd'  [mis,  wrong,  and  ad¬ 
vised ]:  ill-advised;  ill-directed. 

MISALLIANCE,  n.  mis'dl-li'dns  [mis,  wrong,  and  alli¬ 
ance:  comp.  F.  mes,  for  mis — from  L.  minus ] :  a  dispar¬ 
aging  or  improper  connection  by  marriage;  a  marriage 
below  one’s  rank;  any  wrong  alliance;  also  written 
Mesalliance. 

MISANTHROPE,  n.  mis'dn-throp  [Gr.  misanthropds, 
hating  mankind — from  mis^o,  I  hate;  anthropos,  man: 
F.  misanthrope ] :  a  hater  of  mankind ;  also  Misanthro¬ 
pist,  n.  mls-dn'thro-pist.  Mis'anthropTc,  a.  - thrdp'ik , 
or  Mis'anthropTcal,  a.  - i-kdl ,  hating  or  having  a  dis¬ 
like  to  mankind.  Misanthropy,  n.  mis-dn'thro-pfr,  hatred 
or  dislike  to  mankind — opposite  of  philanthropy. 

MISAPPLY,  v.  mis'dp-pli'  [mis,  wrong,  and  apply] : 
to  apply  to  a  wrong  purpose.  Mis  Applying,  imp. 
Misapplied',  pp.  -plid'.  Misapplication,  n.  mis'dp- 
pli-ka'shdn,  an  application  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

MISAPPREHEND,  v.  mis'dp-pr$-h%nd'  [mis,  wrong, 
and  apprehend ]:  to  take  in  a  wrong  sense;  to  misunder¬ 
stand.  Mis'apprehen'ding,  imp.  Mis'appreiien'ded, 
pp.  Mis'apprehen'sion,  n.  -Mn'sh&n,  a  mistake;  mis¬ 
understanding;  misconception. 

MISAPPROPRIATE,  v.  mis'  dp-pro' pri-dt  [mis,  wrong, 
and  appropriate] :  to  use  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  was 
not  designed.  Misappropriating,  imp.  Mis'appro'- 
priated,  pp.  Mis'appro'pria'tion,  n.  -pri-a'shdn, 
wrong  appropriation. 

MISBECOME,  v.  mis'b^-kum'  [mis,  wrong,  and  become] : 
to  suit  ill;  not  to  become.  Mis'becom'ing,  imp.:  Adj. 
unseemly;  improper.  MisPecom'ingly,  ad.  -II. 

MISBEGOTTEN,  a.  mis'bZ-gdt'n  [mis,  wrong,  and  be¬ 
gotten ]:  unlawfully  begotten. 

MISBEHAVE,  v.  mis'bZ-hav'  [mis,  wrong,  and  behave] : 
to  conduct  one’s  self  improperly.  Mis'beha'ying,  imp. 
Mis'behayed',  pp.  -hard'.  Mts'beiiavTor,  n.  - hdv'yer , 
ill  conduct;  rude  or  uncivil  behavior. 

MISBELIEF,  n.  mis'b$-lef'  [mis,  wrong,  and  belief]'. 
wrong  belief;  false  religion. 


MISBELIEVE— MISCHIEF. 

MISBELIEVE,  V.  mls'bt-lev'  [mis,  wrong,  and  believe T: 
to  believe  erroneously.  Mis'believ'ing,  imp.  Mis'be- 
lieved',  pp.  - levd '.  Mis'believ'er,  n.  one  who  believes 
erroneously. 

MISCALCULATE,  v.  mis-kdl'ku-ldt  [mis,  wrong,  and 
calculate ]:  to  calculate  wrongly.  Miscalculating, 
imp.  Misgal  culated,  pp.  Miscalculation,  n.  -ldJ- 
shun,  an  erroneous  calculation. 

MISCALL,  v.  mis-kawl'  [mis,  wrong,  and  call  1 :  to  call 
by  a  wrong  name;  to  abuse  or  revile.  Miscalling 
imp.  Miscalled',  pp.  -kawld':  Adj.  misnamed. 

MISCAKRIAGE,  n.  mis-kdr'ij  [mis,  wrong,  and  car¬ 
riage]:  failure;  unfortunate  issue  of  an  undertaking* 
the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  within  six  weeks  after  con¬ 
ception.  Note.— The  expulsion  of  the  foetus  between 
six  weeks  and  six  months  is  called  abortion;  and  if 
birth  occurs  any  time  between  six  and  nine  months,  it 
is  called  premature  labor  or  birth ;  miscarriage  and  abor¬ 
tion  take  place  without  life,  but  in  a  premature  birth 
there  very  frequently  is  life. 

MISCARRY,  v.  mis-kdr'i  [mis,  wrong,  and  carry]:  to 
fail  of  the  intended  effect;  not  to  reach  its  destination* 
to  expel  the  foetus  within  six  weeks  after  conception. 
Miscar'rying,  imp.  Miscar'ried,  pp.  -kdr'id. 

MISCEGENATION,  n.  mis' s£-j$n-a' shun  [L.  misceoy  I 
mix;  geniri,  to  beget] :  mixing  of  races;  interbreeding 
of  white  men  with  women  of  another  and  lower  race,  or 
conversely.  The  term  in  the  United  States  has  applica¬ 
tion  specially  to  amalgamation  of  the  white  and  negro 
races,  such  as  was  fostered  by  the  social  conditions  of 
slavery,  but  is  said  to  have  now  almost  ceased.  See 
Mixed  Races. 

MISCELLANY,  n.  mis'sU-d-ni  or  mis-sU'ld-ni  [F.  mis¬ 
cellanies — from  L.  miscelldnM,  a  hash  of  different  sorts 
of  broken  meat,  miscellaneous — from  miscio ,  I  mix:  It. 
miscellanea]:  a  mass  or  mixture,  generally;  a  book  con¬ 
taining  a  variety  of  literary  compositions.  Mis'cella- 
na'rian,  n.  -nd'ri-dn,  a  writer  of  miscellanies:  Adj.  per¬ 
taining  to.  Mis'cella'neous,  a.  - la'ni-Us ,  consisting 
of  several  kinds  mixed.  Mis'cella'neously,  ad.  -li. 
Mis'cella'neousness,  n.  - us-nes ,  the  state  of  being  mis¬ 
cellaneous.  Miscel'lanist,  n.  -Iti-nist,  a  writer  in  a 
miscellany  or  of  miscellanies. 

MISCHANCE,  n.  mis-clitins'  [mis,  wrong,  and  chance: 
OF.  meschance,  a  mischief]:  ill  fortune;  mishap. — Syn.  : 
calamity;  misfortune;  disaster;  misadventure;  infelic¬ 
ity;  ill  luck. 

MISCHIEF,  n.  mis'chif  [OF.  meschef,  misfortune — from 
mes ,  error;  chef,  the  head:  Sp.  menoscabo,  loss— from 
menos,  less;  cabo,  the  head:  L.  minus,  less;  caput ,  the 
head]:  that  which  turns  out  ill;  harm;  hurt;  injury, 
whether  intended  or  not;  ill  consequence.  Mischiev¬ 
ous,  a.  mis'chiv-Hs,  injurious;  hurtful;  producing  harm 
or  injury;  prone  to  do  mischief.  Mis'ciiievously,  ad. 
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-ft.  Mis'chievousness,  n.  -ngs,  the  quality  of  being 
mischievous;  hurtfulness. — Syn.  of  ‘mischief’:  evil; 
ill;  damage;  detriment;  wrong;  injustice; — of  ‘mis¬ 
chievous’:  pernicious;  destructive ;  detrimental ;  harm¬ 
ful;  noxious;  spiteful;  wicked. 

MISCHNA:  see  Mishna. 

MISCIBLE,  a.  mis'sl-bl  [F.  miscible — from  mid.  L.  mis- 
cib'Uis — from  L.  misc&o,  I  mix] :  in  OE.,  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  mixed  or  mingled;  that  may  be  mingled,  as  one 
liquid  with  another. 

MISCOMPUTE,  v.  mis'kbm-put'  [mis,  wrong,  and  com¬ 
pute']  :  to  compute  or  reckon  wrongly.  Mis'compu'ting, 
imp.  Mis'compu'ted,  pp.  Miscom'puta'tion,  n.  -td'- 
shiin,  erroneous  computation. 

MISCONCEIVE,  v.  mis'kdn-sev '  [mis,  wrong,  and  con¬ 
ceive]:  to  have  or  receive  a  false  notion  of;  to  interpret 
incorrectly.  Mis'conceiv'ing,  imp.  Misconceived', 
pp.  -sevd'. — Syn.  of  ‘  misconceive’ :  to  mistake;  misjudge; 
misunderstand;  misapprehend. 

MISCONCEPTION,  n.  mis'kbn-sZp'shXLn  [mis,  wrong, 
and  conception ]:  wrong  notion  or  understanding  of  a 
thing;  false  opinion. 

MISCONDUCT,  n.  mis-kbn'  dtikt  [mis,  wrong,  and  con¬ 
duct]:  ill  behavior:  V.  rms'kOn-dukt',  to  mismanage; 
to  conduct  amiss;  to  misbehave.  Mis'conduc'ting,  imp 
Mis'conduc'ted,  pp.— Syn.  of  ‘misconduct,  n.’:’  mis¬ 
deed;  misbehavior;  delinquency;  misdemeanor;  mis¬ 
management;  offense. 

MISCONSTRUE,  v.  mis-kbn'  stro  [mis,  wrong,  and  con¬ 
strue]:  to  interpret  in  a  wrong  sense  either  words  or 
things.  Misconstruing,  imp.  Misconstrued,  pp. 
-strdd.  Mis  construc  tion,  n.  -strH,k' shun,  wrong  inter¬ 
pretation  of  words  or  things. 

MISCOUNT,  v.  mis-kownt'  [mis,  wrong,  and  count:  OF. 
mesconter ,  to  miscount]:  to  mistake  in  counting  Mis- 
count'ing,  imp.  Miscount'ed,  pp. 

MISCREANT,  n.  mis  kr&-dnt  [OF.  mescreant,  misbe¬ 
lieving,  miscreant— from  L.  minus  credh%  to  believe 
amiss:  F.  mecreant,  one  who  believes  amiss,  a  miscreant* 
It.  miscredente,  an  unbeliever,  a  miscreant] :  originally 
one  who  holds  a  false  faith— the  word  which,  in  their 
detestation  of  the  so-called  heresy,  the  multitude  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  early  Protestants,  as  to  the  followers  of 
Wickliffe;  a  vile  unprincipled  wretch:  Adj.  unbelieving. 

MISCREATE,  v.  mis'kre-at'  [mis,  wrong,  and  create]: 
in  OE.,  to  form  unnaturally.  Mis'crea'ting  imp 
Mis'crea'ted,  pp. 

MISDATE,  n.  mis-dat'  [mis,  wrong,  and  date]:  wrong 
date:  V.  to  date  wrongly.  Misda'ting,  imp.  Mis^ 
da'ted,  pp. 

MISDEED,  n.  mis-ded'  [mis,  wrong,  and  deed] :  an  evil 
deed;  a  wicked  action.— Syn.  :  crime;  fault;  offense* 
transgression;  trespass;  misconduct;  misdemeanor.  ’ 
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MISDEEM,  v.  mis-dem*  [mis,  wrong,  and  deem ] :  in 
OE.,  to  judge  ill  of;  to  mistake.  Misdeem'ing,  imp. 
Misdeemed',  pp.  - demd '. 

MISDEMEAN,  v.  mis' de-men'  [mis,  wrong,  and  de¬ 
mean]:  to  behave  ill.  Misdemeanor,  n.  mis' dt-men' er, 
ill  behavior;  evil  conduct;  a  petty  crime. — Syn.  of  ‘  mis¬ 
demeanor  ’ :  see  under  Misdeed. 

MISDEMEAN'OR:  lesser  of  two  great  classes  into 
which  crimes  below  the  grade  of  treason  are  divided,  Feb 
ony  (q.v.)  being  the  greater;  but  does  not  seem  properly 
to  include  the  numerous  petty  offenses  which  local  magis- 
trates  have  power  to  try  and  punish,  and  for  which  there 
is  no  specific  legal  designation.  Misdemeanors  may  be 
either  violations  of  the  common  law  or  offenses  specifically 
noted  by  statute.  To  the  former  class  belong  injuries 
to  the  property  of  another  or  of  the  public,  disturbances 
of  the  peace,  cruel  treatment  of  animals,  endangering  the 
safety  of  others  by  carelessness  or  violence,  etc.  Foi 
violations  of  a  statute,  an  indictment  maybe  secured,  and 
the  penalty  is  largely  determined  by  the  statute  itself. 
In  common  law,  offenses  under  the  head  of  misdemean 
ors  are  punishable  either  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  as  the  court  may  decide.  In  some  states,  however, 
there  are  limits  to  the  degree  of  punishment  which  may 
be  imposed.  A  M.  is  sometimes  settled  by  arbitration 
even  after  it  has  been  brought  into  court.  But,  while 
the  court  may  waive  criminal  proceedings  when  a  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement  has  been  made  by  the  parties  di¬ 
rectly  concerned,  its  consent  to  the  compromise  must  be 
secured  in  order  to  insure  its  validity.  The  costs  in¬ 
curred  in  the  case  are  imposed  on  the  offender.  When¬ 
ever  a  sentence  is  imposed  for  a  M.,  it  is  at  the  option  of 
the  court  to  require  bonds  that  the  offender  shall  keep 
the  peace. 

MISDESERT,  n.  mis' dl-z'trtf  [ mis ,  wrong,  and  desert]  . 
in  OE .,  wrong  or  ill  desert. 

MISDIET,  n.  mis-di'U  [mis,  wrong,  and  diet] :  in  OE 
improper  food. 

MISDIRECT,  v.  mis'di-rekt'  [mis,  wrong,  and  direct]: 
to  give  a  wrong  direction  to;  to  direct  to  a  wrong  per¬ 
son  or  place.  Mis'directTng,  imp.  Mis'direct'ed,  pp. 
Mis'direc'tion,  n.  -rZk'shun,  evil  direction. 

MISDO,  v.  mis-dd'  [mis,  wrong,  and  do:  Dut.  misdoen; 
Ger.  missthun ,  to  misdo]:  to  do  wrong;  to  do  amiss;  to 
commit  faults.  Mtsdo'ing,  imp.  doing  wrong:  N.  an 
offense.  Misdo'er,  n.  - er ,  one  who  commits  a  fault  or 
crime. 

MISDOUBT,  v.  mis-dowt'  [mis,  wrong,  and  doubt] :  to 
suspect,  as  of  deceit  or  crime :  N.  suspicion,  as  of  crime 
or  danger.  Misdoubt'ful,  a.  misgiving;  full  of  grave 
douots. 

MISELTOE:  see  Mistletoe. 
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MISEMPLOY,  v.  mis'Sm-ploy'  [mis,  wrong,  and  cm. 
ploy] :  to  employ  to  no  purpose,  or  to  a  bad  purpose; 
to  use  amiss.  Mis'employ'ing,  imp.  Misemployed', 
pp.  -ployd'. 

M1SENO,  me-sa'nd:  promontory  of  the  province  of 
Naples,  9  m.  s.w.  of  the  city  of  Naples.  On  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  promontory  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  Misenum,  including  a  vast  church  and  the¬ 
atre.  M.  is  much  visited  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
grotto  Draconara,  and  a  curious  subterranean  building 
or  labyrinth,  called  the  Hundred  Chambers,  supposed  to 
have  been  anciently  used  as  dungeons. 

MISER,  n.  mi'zer  [L.  miser ,  miserable:  It.  and  Sp. 
misero ,  wretched,  miserable] :  one  whose  chief  pleasure 
is  the  acquirement  and  hoarding  up  of  money;  one  who, 
though  wealthy,  lives  miserably  through  dread  of  pov¬ 
erty.  Mi'serly,  a.  - Vt ,  very  covetous;  very  mean;  sor¬ 
did;  niggardly. — Syist.  of  ‘miserly’:  stingy;  mean;  par¬ 
simonious;  avaricious;  penurious;  covetous. 

MISERABLE,  a.  miz'er-ti-bl  [OF.  miserable — from  L. 
miserabilis ,  deserving  of  pity — from  misSror ,  I  pity — . 
from  miser,  wretched:  It.  miser abile] :  very  unhappy; 
wretched;  extremely  poor  or  mean;  despicable;  bar¬ 
ren.  Mis'erably,  ad.  -ti-bli.  Mis'erableness,  n.  - bl - 
-ngs,  the  state  of  being  miserable.  Misery,  miz'er-i  [F. 
misere — from  L.  miser'id ,  misery] :  extreme  pain  of  body 
or  mind;  great  unhappiness;  distress;  calamity;  in  OE., 
covetousness;  avarice. — Syn.  of  ‘miserable’:  forlorn; 
abject;  pitiable; — of  ‘  misery’:  misfortune;  unhappiness; 
wretchedness;  anguish;  torture;  agony;  torment. 

MISERERE,  n.  miz'er-e'rS  [L.  have  mercy — from  mis- 
ergor,  I  have  mercy] :  in  Rom.  Catli.  usage,  name  of  Ps. 
1.  of  the  Vulgate  (li.  in  authorized  version),  beginning  in 
Latin  with  the  word  Miserere ,  Have  mercy.  It  is  one  of 
the  so-called  ‘  Penitential  Psalms,’  and  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  composed  by  David  in  the  depth 
of  his  remorse  for  the  double  crime  which  the  prophet 
Nathan  rebuked  in  the  well-known  parable  (II  Sam. 
xii.).  Another  opinion,  however,  attributes  this  psalm 
to  Manasses,  or  to  some  of  the  psalm-writers  of  the  cap¬ 
tivity.  The  M.  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  services 
of  the  Roman  Church;  and  in  the  celebrated  service  of 
Tenebrae,  as  performed  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel  at  Rome,  it 
forms,  as  chanted  by  the  pope’s  choir,  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  impressive  chants  in  the  entire  range  of 
sacred  music.  It  is  sung  on  each  of  the  three  nights  in 
Holy  Week  (q.v.)  on  which  the  office  of  Tenebrse  is  held, 
with  different  music  on  each  of  the  three  occasions,  the 
three  composers  being  Bai,  Baini,  and  the  still  more  cel¬ 
ebrated  Allegri. — M.  is  the  name  also  of  one  of  the  even¬ 
ing  services  in  Lent,  which  is  so  called  from  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  that  psalm;  which  service  includes  a  sermon, 
commonly  on  the  duty  of  sorrow  for  sin. — Mis'erere  is 
the  name  also  of  a  projection  on  the  under  side  of  the 
seats  of  the  stalls  of  mediaeval  churches  and  chapels. 
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etc.;  usually  ornamented  with  carved  work,  and  so 
shaped  that,  when  the  seat-proper  is  folded  up,  it  forms 
a  small  seat  at  a  higher  level,  sufficient  to  afford  some 


Miserere : 

From  Billings’s  Carlisle  Cathedral. 


support  to  a  person  resting  upon  it.  Aged  and  infirm 
ecclesiastics  were  allowed  to  use  these  during  long  serv¬ 
ices. 

MISERY:  see  under  Miserable. 

MISFEASANCE,  n.  mis-fa'zdns  [OF.  mes,  wrong;  fai- 
sance,  manner,  method :  F.  faisances,  manorial  services] : 
a  trespass;  a  wrong  done;  the  improper  doing  of  an  act 
which  a  person  might  lawfully  do.  M.  in  law  is  the  do¬ 
ing  of  a  positive  wrong,  in  distinction  from  nonfeasance, 
which  means  a  mere  omission.  Acts  are  sometimes  fol¬ 
lowed  with  different  legal  consequences,  according  as 
they  fall  under  the  head  of  misfeasance  or  nonfeasance. 

MISFEIGN,  v.  mts-fan'  [mis,  wrong,  and  feign] :  in 
01?.,  to  feign  with  an  ill  design. 

MISFIT,  n.  misfit'  [mis,  wrong,  and  Jit] :  a  bad  fit. 

MISFORM,  v.  mls-fawrm'  [mis,  wrong,  and  form] :  to 
make  of  an  ill  form.  Misforming,  imp.  mis-fawr'ming. 
Misformed',  pp.  - fawrmd '. 

MISFORTUNE,  n.  mis-fdr'tun  or  -chttn  [mis,  wrong, 
and  fortune ]:  ill  fortune;  adversity;  mishap;  disaster; 
calamity. — Syn.  :  mischance;  misadventure;  ill;  harm. 

MISGIVE,  v.  mis-giv'  [mis,  wrong,  and  give]:  to  fill 
with  doubt;  to  deprive  of  confidence;  to  fail,  applied  to 
the  heart,  as,  my  heart  misgave  me.  MisgivTng,  imp. : 
N.  a  failing  of  confidence;  doubt;  mistrust.  Misgave', 
pt.  -gdv'.  Misgiv'en,  pp.  -giv'n. 


MISGOTTEN — MISHN  A. 

MISGOTTEN,  a.  rrits-gbt'n  [mis  wrong,  and  gotten] :  in 
OJE.,  unjustly  obtained. 

MISGOVERN,  v.  mis-guv'ern  [mis,  wrong,  and  govern ] : 
to  govern  ill;  to  administer  unfaithfully.  Misgovern¬ 
ing,  imp.  Misgoverned,  pp.  -ernd.  MisgovErnment, 
n.  -mZnt,  ill  management  either  of  public  or  of  private 
affairs;  disorder;  irregularity. 

MISGRAFF,  v.  mls-grdf  [mis,  wrong,  and  graff ]:  in 
OE.,  to  graff  on  a  wrong  or  improper  stock. 

MISGUIDE,  v.  mis-gid'  [mis,  wrong,  and  guide]:  to 
lead  or  guide  into  error;  to  direct  ill.  Misguid'ing, 
imp.  MisguidEd,  pp.  Misguid'ance,  n.  - gul'dns ,  the 
act  of  leading  into  error;  false  direction.  Misguid'- 
ingly,  ad.  -li. 

MISHANDLE,  v.  mis-hdnd'l  [mis,  wrong,  and  handle] : 
to  bungle ;  to  treat  badly. 

MISHAP,  n.  mls-hdp'  [mis,  wrong,  and  hap] :  ill  chance ; 
an  accident. — Syn.  :  see  Misfortune. 

MISHAPPEN,  v.  mis-htip'n  [mis,  wrong,  and  happen]  : 
to  happen  ill. 

MISHEAR,  v.  mis-her'  [mis,  wrong,  and  hear] :  to  hear 
imperfectly. 

MISHMEE  BITTER,  mtsh'me  blt'er:  root  of  Coptis 
Teeta  (see  Coptis),  a  plant  found  in  the  mountainous 
regions  on  the  borders  of  India  and  China;  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  Golden  Thread  of  the  northern  parts  of 
the  world,  and  not  unlike  it.  The  root  is  in  much  use 
and  esteem  in  parts  of  the  east  as  a  stomachic  and 
tonic,  and  has  begun  to  be  known  in  Europe. — The  root 
also  of  C.  trifoliata  is  used  as  a  bitter. 

MISHNA,  n.,  or  Misciina,  mish'nd  [Heb.  mishnali , 
repetition,  explanation — from  shanah,  to  repeat,  also  to 
learn] :  great  collection  of  decisions  by  the  ancient  Rab¬ 
bis  on  the  Hebrew  law,  including  traditions  of  the  Jews 
and  interpretations  of  passages  of  Scripture;  forming, 
with  the  Gemara,  the  text  of  the  Talmud.  Mish'nic,  a. 
-■ nik ,  pertaining  to  or  relating  to  the  Mishna. — Mishna 
comprises  the  body  of  the  ‘  Oral  Law,’  or  the  juridico- 
political,  civil,  and  religious  code  of  the  Jews;  and 
forms,  as  such,  a  kind  of  complement  to  the  Mosaic  or 
Written  Law,  which  it  explains,  amplifies,  and  immuta¬ 
bly  fixes.  It  was  not,  however,  the  sole  authority  of 
the  schools  and  the  masters  on  which  these  explana¬ 
tions  and  the  new  ordinances  to  which  they  gave  rise  de¬ 
pended,  but  rather  certain  distinct  and  well-authenti¬ 
cated  traditions,  traced  to  Mount  Sinai  itself.  No  less 
were  certain  special  letters  and  signs  in  the  Written  Law 
appealed  to  in  some  cases,  as  containing  an  indication  to 
the  special,  newly  issued,  or  fixed  prohibitions  or  rules: 
see  Halaciia.  The  M.  (to  which  the  Toseftas  and  Bo- 
raithas  form  supplements)  was  finally  redacted,  after 
some  earlier  incomplete  collections,  by  Jeliudali  Han- 
assi,  a. D.  220  at  Tiberias.  It  is  written  mostly  in  pure 
Hebrew,  and  is  divided  into  six  portions  (Sedarim):  1. 
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Zerairn  (Seeds),  on  Agriculture  2.  Moed  (Feast),  on  the 
Sabbath,  Festivals,  and  Fasts;  3.  Nashirn  (Women),  on 
Marriage,  Divorce,  etc.  (embracing  also  the  laws  on  the 
Nazirship  and  Vows);  4.  Nezikin  (Damages),  chiefly 
civil  and  penal  law  (also  containing  the  ethical  treatise 
Abotli);  5.  Kodashim  (Sacred  Things),  Sacrifices,  etc.; 
description  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  etc.;  6.  Tehoroth 
(Purifications),  on  pure  and  impure  things  and  persons. 
Of  translations  of  the  Mishna  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Surenhusius  in  Latin  (1698-1703);  that  of  Rabe  in  Ger¬ 
man  (1760-3);  that  of  Hoffman  and  Baneth  in  German 
(1900);  that  of  Castiglione  in  Italian  (1904).  A  vast 
Mishna  literature  exists  in  German  and  Hebrew.  See 
Talmud. 

MISILME'RI  (corrupted  from  Menzil-al-Amir,  Village 
of  the  Emirs):  town  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Palermo,  7  m.  s.e.  of  Palermo  city.  It  is  a  straggling, 
poverty-stricken  town.  It  was  at  Misilmeri  that  Gari¬ 
baldi,  1860,  May,  joined  the  Sicilian  insurgents;  and  it 
was  by  a  short  cut  from  Misilmeri  to  Palermo,  through 
the  pass  of  Mezzagna,  that  he  advanced  on  Palermo  and 
took  it  by  a  coup-de-main.  Misilmeri  was  formerly  a 
notorious  harbor  of  banditti.  Pop.  10,500. 

MISIMPROVE,  v.  mis'im-prov'  [mis,  wrong,  and  im¬ 
prove ]:  to  abuse;  to  improve  to  a  bad  purpose.  Mis'- 
improv'ing,  imp.  MisTmproved',  pp.  -prdvd'.  Mis'im- 
prove'ment,  n.  -prov'ment,  ill  use  or  employment. 

MISINFORM,  v.  mis'vi-fawrm'  [mis,  wrong,  and  in¬ 
form ]:  to  give  wrong  information  to.  Mis'infor'ming, 
imp.  -fawr'ming.  Misinformed',  pp.  - fawrmd '. 

MISINTEND,  v.  mis'in-tend '  [mis,  wrong,  and  in¬ 
tend ]:  in  OE.,  to  misdirect;  to  aim  badly.  Misintend'ed, 
a.  ill-directed. 

MISINTERPRET,  v.  mis'in-ter'pret  [mis,  wrong,  and 
interpret ]:  to  understand  or  explain  in  a  wrong  sense; 
to  form  false  opinions  or  notions.  Mis'inter'preting, 
imp.  Mis'inter'preted,  pp.  Mis'inter'preter,  n.  one 
who  interprets  wrongly.  Mis'inter'preta'tion,  n.  - shun , 
a  mistaken  or  false  interpretation. 

MISJOINDER:  in  law,  a  term  used  in  equity  pleading 
to  denote  the  improper  union  of  causes  of  action  in  a 
single  suit  at  law. 

MISJUDGE,  v.  mis-juj'  [mis,  wrong,  and  judge ]:  to 
judge  erroneously;  to  form  false  opinions  or  notions  of; 
to  mistake.  Misjudg'ing,  imp.  Misjudged,  pp.  -jujd'. 
Misjudg'ment,  n.  -ment,  an  unjust  judgment  or  deter¬ 
mination. 

MISLAY,  v.  mis-la'  [mis,  wrong,  and  lay]:  to  put 
aside  and  not  afterward  to  recollect  where;  to  lose;  to 
lay  in  a  wrong  place,  or  out  of  its  proper  place.  Mis- 
lay'ing,  imp.  -la'ing.  Mislaid',  pt.  and  pp.  -lad'. 


MISLE— MISPICKEL. 

MISLE,  v.  miz'l  [from  mist  (see  Mizzle)]  :  to  rain  in 
very  fine  drops  like  a  thick  mist.  Mis'ling,  imp. 
Misled,  pp.  miz'ld. 

MISLEAD,  v.  mis-led'  [mis,  wrong,  and  lead] :  to  lead 
astray  or  into  error;  to  deceive;  to  delude;  to  beguile. 
Misleading,  imp. :  N.  act  of  one  who  misleads.  Mis¬ 
led',  pt.  and  pp.  -led'.  Misle ad'er,  n.  -er,  one  who 
leads  to  ill. 

MISLE  ARNED,  a.  mis-lern'M  [mis,  wrong,  and  learned] : 
not  accurately  or  properly  learned. 

MISLED,  pt.  and  pp.  of  Mislead,  which  see. 

MIS'LETOE:  see  Mistletoe. 

MISLIKE,  v.  mis-lik'  [mis,  wrong,  and  like:  AS.  mis - 
lican,  to  displease] :  to  dislike. 

MISLIN,  or  Mislen:  see  Maslin. 

MISLIYE,  v.  mis-liv'  [mis,  wrong,  and  live] :  in  OE., 
to  live  ill. 

MISMANAGE,  v.  mis-mdn'dj  [mis,  wrong,  and  man¬ 
age]  :  to  manage  or  conduct  ill,  as  any  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Mismanaging,  imp.  Mismanaged,  pp.  -ajd. 
Mismanagement,  n.  - dj-m$nt ,  improper  or  wrong  man¬ 
agement  of  any  matter  or  affair. 

MISNAME,  v.  mis-nam'  [mis,  wrong,  and  name] :  to 
call  by  the  wrong  name.  Misna'ming,  imp.  Misnamed', 
pp.  -namd'. 

MISNIA,  or  Meissen:  see  Meissen. 

MISNOMER,  n.  mis-no'mer  [OF.  mes ,  badly,  for  L. 
minus,  less,  and  F.  nommer,  to  name :  mis  for  mes,  wrong, 
and  L.  nomindft,  to  name]:  a  wrong  name;  a  misnam¬ 
ing.  In  law,  the  giving  of  a  wrong  name  to  a  party  in  a 
suit.  Formerly,  the  objection  of  M.  was  of  some  impor¬ 
tance,  but  now  is  of  none,  as  it  is  easily  cured  by  amend¬ 
ment. 

MISNUMBER,  v.  mis-num'ber  [mis,  wrong,  and  num¬ 
ber]  :  to  count  or  reckon  wrongly. 

MISOGAMIST,  n.  mis-bg'd-mist  [Gr.  misto,  I  hate; 
gamos,  marriage] :  a  hater  of  marriage.  Misog'amy,  n. 
-Ci-mi,  hatred  or  aversion  to  marriage. 

MISOGYNY,  n.  mis-og'-i-ni  [Gr.  mis'&d ,  I  hate;  gune,  a 
woman]:  hatred  or  aversion  to  women.  Misog'ynist, 
n.  - i-nist ,  a  woman-hater. 

MISORDER,  v.  mis-or'der  [mis,  wrong,  and  order] :  in 
OE.,  to  conduct  ill;  to  manage  irregularly. 

MISPICKEL,  n.  mis'pik-l  [said  to  be  from  O.  Ger.  mis- 
piickel] :  arsenical  pyrites,  an  arsenide  with  sulphide  of 
iron,  of  a  tin-white  color  and  strong  metallic  lustre; 
composition  33*54  per  cent,  iron,  33*42  arsenic,  21*08  sul¬ 
phur;  hardness  5*5  to  6;  specific  gravity  6  to  6*4;  found 
mostly  in  crystalline  rocks,  and  used  in  making  white 
arsenic. 


MISPLACE— MISREPORT. 

MISPLACE,  y.  mis-plds'  [mis,  wrong,  and  place] :  to  put 
in  a  wrong  place;  to  set  or  place  on  an  improper  object, 
as  confidence  or  affections.  Mispla'cing,  imp.  Mis¬ 
placed',  pp.  -pldst'.  Misplacement,  n.  -plas'mtnt,  the 
state  of  being  misplaced ;  the  act  of  putting  in  a  wrong 
place. 

MISPRINT,  y.  mls-print'  [mis,  wrong,  and  print ] :  to 
mistake  in  printing;  to  print  wrong:  N.  mis'print ,  a  mis¬ 
take  in  printing.  Misprint'ing,  imp.  Misprint'ed,  pp. 

MISPRISE,  or  Misprize,  v.  mis-priz'  [OF.  mespriseri 
to  disesteem,  to  contemn — from  OF-  mes,  badly — from 
L.  minus ,  less,  and  mid.  L.  pretidrV,  to  prize,  to  esteem 
— from  L.  pretiUm ,  a  price] :  in  OE.,  to  slight;  to  under¬ 
value;  to  scorn;  to  despise;  to  mistake.  Mispris'ing, 

imp.  Misprised',  pp.  -prizd'. 

MISPRISION,  n.  mis-prizh'iXn  [OF.  mespris ,  a  neglect 
or  contempt;  mesprison ,  error,  offense — from  mespren- 
dre ,  to  mistake,  to  transgress — from  OF.  mes,  badly — 
from  L.  minus ,  less,  and  mid.  L.  prensidnem  for  prehen- 
sionem ,  a  seizing]:  in  law ,  a  term  applied  to  all  such 
high  offenses  as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital,  but 
nearly  bordering  thereon:  neglect,  negligence,  or  con¬ 
tempt;  mistake.  Note. — Misprision  was  confused  with 
Misprise  in  the  sense  of  ‘  contempt,’  from  OF.  mespris , 
‘contempt,’  and  thus  ‘ misprision  of  treason’  was.  de¬ 
fined  to  be  ‘  neglect  or  light  account  made  of  treason’; 
and  again,  ‘  misprision  of  clerks  ’  was  ‘  neglect  of  clerks 
in  keeping  the  state  records  ’  or  records  of  courts  of  law — 
see  Skeat. 

MISPRIZE :  see  Misprise. 

MISPRONOUNCE,  v.  mis'prd-nowns'  [mis,  wrong,  and 
pronounce ] :  to  speak  incorrectly ;  to  pronounce  wrongly. 
Mis'pronoun'cing,  imp.  Mis'pronounced',  pp.  -nownst'. 
Mis'prontjn'cia'tion,  n.  -nun'  si-af  shun,  wrong  or  improp¬ 
er  pronunciation. 

MISPROUD,  a.  mls-prowd'  [mis,  wrong,  and  proud]: 
in  OE.,  viciously  proud. 

MISQUOTE,  v.  mis-kwot'  [mis,  wrong,  and  quote]:  to 
cite  or  quote  incorrectly.  Misquo'ting,  imp.  Misquo'- 
ted,  pp.  Mis'qtjota'tion,  n.  - kwo-ta' shixn ,  the  act  of 
quoting  wrongly;  the  wrong  quotation  itself. 

MISRATE,  v.  mis-rat'  [mis,  wrong,  and  rate] :  to  reckon 
or  estimate  incorrectly.  Misra'ting,  imp.  Misra'ted, 

pp. 

MISRECKON,  v.  mis-rek'n  [mis,  wrong,  and  reckon] : 
to  compute  incorrectly.  Misreck'oning,  imp.  Mis- 
reck'oned,  pp.  -rZk'nd. 

MISREPORT,  v.  mis'rZ-port'  [mis,  wrong,  and  report ]: 
to  give  an  incorrect  account  of;  to  make  a  wrong  re¬ 
port:  N.  a  false  or  incorrect  account  of.  Mis'report'- 

ing,  imp.  Mis'report'ed,  pp. 


MISREPRESENT— MISREPRESENTATION. 

MISREPRESENT,  v.  mis-rep'rt-zent'  [mis,  wrong,  and 
represent ] :  to  represent  falsely  or  incorrectly.  Misrep'  • 
resent'ing,  imp.  Misrepresented,  pp.  Misrep'- 
resenta'tion,  n.  -z&n-ta' shun,  a  false  or  incorrect  ac¬ 
count  given  from  mistake,  carelessness,  or  malice;  a 
softened  expression  for  a  lie  or  falsehood. 

MISREPRESENTATION,  in  a  legal  view,  or  as  usu¬ 
ally  termed,  fraudulent  M.,  is  that  kind  of  lie  for  which 
courts  of  law  will  give  redress.  It  consists  in  a  wilful 
falsehood  as  to  some  material  thing  connected  or  not 
with  some  contract;  the  object  being  that  the  party  de¬ 
ceived  should  act  upon  it  as  true.  The  legal  result  is, 
that  if  the  party  so  relying  on  its  truth  and  acting  on  it 
suffer  damage,  he  can  sue  the  deceiver  for  sucli  damage. 
It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  deceit  or  mis¬ 
representation  must  have  reference  to  some  contract,  or 
arise  out  of  some  confidential  relation  between  the  par¬ 
ties,  and  that  the  party  making  it  should  have  some  pri¬ 
vate  interest  to  serve;  but  this  is  a  mistake;  and  recent 
cases  have  Established,  that  if  a  person  wilfully — i.e., 
either  not  knowing  anything  at  all  one  way  or  the  other 
about  the  matter,  or  knowing  the  facts,  misrepresent 
something,  with  the  intention  that  a  stranger  should  act 
on  such  misrepresentation,  and  such  stranger  does  so  act 
on  it,  and  suffer  damage,  then  the  right  of  action  ac¬ 
crues  to  the  deceived  party.  One  remarkable  exception  to 
this  doctrine,  however,  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  contract 
of  marriage,  where  either  party  has  in  general  no  rem¬ 
edy  whatever  against  the  other  for  misrepresentations 
as  to  his  or  her  property,  connections,  etc. ;  though  there 
may  be  legal  redress  for  an  injured  party  in  the  case  of 
a  deceiver  who  by  M.  has  prevented  ascertainment  of 
lack  of  chastity  on  the  part  of  an  intended  wife,  or  of 
severe  chronic  disease  in  the  case  of  either  party  to  an 
intended  marriage.  It  is  not  necessary  that  M.  should 
be  in  writing  to  give  ground  for  action,  except  in  cases 
where  the  party  gives  representations  as  to  the  conduct, 
credit,  ability,  trade,  or  dealings  of  a  third  party,  in  or¬ 
der  that  such  third  party  shall  obtain  credit,  money,  oi 
goods,  thereby.  The  doctrine  of  M.  has  acquired  con¬ 
sequence  of  late,  by  the  extension  of  the  system  of 
joint-stock  companies,  and  the  practice  of  the  directors 
and  officers  publishing,  or  being  parties  to,  fraudulent 
reports,  accounts,  and  circulars  as  to  the  credit  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  such  undertakings.  It  is  now  settled,  that  not 
only  every  director,  but  every  clerk  in  the  service  of  the 
directors,  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  concurs  and  takes 
a  part  in  publishing  or  circulating  such  false  reports, 
whereby  strangers  are  led  to  believe  and  act  on  them, 
and  thereby  suffer  pecuniary  loss,  is  liable  to  an  action 
of  damages  at  the  suit  of  such  strangers.  It  is  also  a 
general  rule  affecting  contracts  (other  than  marriage), 
that  M.  in  some  material  point  bearing  on  the  contract, 
and  likely  to  induce  the  party  to  enter  into  such  con¬ 
tract.  will  render  the  contract  void;  but  in  order  to 
make  M.  of  a  minor  sort  have  the  same  effect,  the  party 
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iimst  warrant  it  as  true;  in  which  case,  whether  Impor¬ 
tant  or  not,  or  whether  wilful  or  not,  a  M.  avoids  il:e 
contract:  this  applies  generally  in  contracts  of  life  and 
fire  insurance.  Another  important  class  of  fraudulent 
misrepresentations,  now  brought  within  the  criminal 
law  to  a  large  extent,  is  that  of  counterfeiting  trade¬ 
marks:  see  Trade-marks. 

MISREPUTED,  a.  pp.  mls're-pu'tZd  [mis,  wrong,  and 
reputed ] :  wrongly  reputed. 

MISRULE,  v.  mis-rdl'  [mis,  wrong,  and  rule]:  to  rule 
wrongly  or  badly:  N.  unjust  rule;  disorder;  confusion. 
Misruling,  imp.  Misruled',  pp.  -rold'.  Lord  of 
Misrule,  the  one  who  presided  over  Christmas  sports. 

MISS,  n.  mis  [from  mistress,  arising  from  a  contracted 
way  of  writing  it] :  a  title  of  address  conferred  on  young 
unmarried  women,  prefixed  to  the  name,  as  31iss  Brown 
or  Miss  Jane  Brown:  a  young  girl:  a  kept  mistress. 
Misses,  n.  pin.  mis'sZz.  Missy,  n.  mis' si,  a  little  miss. 
Note. — Misses  is  (according  to  authorities  generally)  the 
plural  of  the  noun  Miss;  in  such  an  expression  as  Miss 
Brown,  however,  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  word 
Miss  is  undoubtedly  adjectival,  and  that  the  true  plural 
form  is  therefore  Miss  Browns — on  the  ground  that  the 
expression  Misses  Brown  is  not  only  phonetically  disa¬ 
greeable,  but  also  grammatically  an  adjectival  character 
is  assigned  to  Brown,  the  really  significant  name. 

MISS,  v.  mis  [Icel.  missa,  to  lose:  Dut.  missen,  to  fail, 
to  miss:  Dan.  misse ,  to  wink  or  blink]:  to  fail  in  Jut¬ 
ting  or  reaching,  as  a  mark;  to  fail  in  obtaining,  find¬ 
ing,  or  keeping;  to  discover  something  to  be  wanting; 
to  perceive  the  want  of;  to  mistake;  to  omit;  to  be 
wanting:  N”.  loss;  want;  mistake.  Miss'ing,  imp. :  Ad.j. 
lost;  wanting;  absent:  N.  the  act  of  failing  to  hit  the 
mark;  in  OE.,  disappearance;  loss.  Missed,  pp.  mist. 

MIS'S  A  DI  VO'ClC:  in  singing,  the  gradual  swelling 
and  again  diminishing  of  the  sound  of  the  voice  on  a 
note  of  long  duration. 

MISSAL,  n.  mis' sal  [F.  Missel — from  mid.  L.  missdle, 
Mass-book — from  missa,  the  Mass,  which  see]:  Roman 
Cath.  ritual  or  Mass-book,  the! volume  containing  the 
offices  used  in  celebration  of  the  Mass.  In  tlie  early 
western  church,  the  Mass-book  was  called  Sacramenta- 
rium,  containing  only  a  part  of  the  present  M.  The  vol¬ 
umes  containing  all  the  parts  of  service  in  high  mass 
and  low  mass  were  called  I  denars.  Anciently,  consider¬ 
able  variety  in  minor  details  prevailed  among  the  books 
in  use  in  different  countries,  and  even  in  different 
churches  of  the  same  country.  With  the  view  |Of  uni¬ 
formity,  the  pope,  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  1570,  ordered  that  all  churches  which  had  not, 
for  a  clearly  ascertained  period  of  200  years,  had  in  un¬ 
interrupted  use  a  peculiar  service-book  of  their  own, 
should  thenceforth  adopt  the  Roman  M.  Of  this  ex¬ 
emption,  several  churches  in  Germany,  France,  and  even 
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in  Italy,  availed  themselves;  but  in  later  times,  the  great 
majority  have  conformed  to  the  Roman  use.  The  Ro¬ 
man  M.  has  twice  since  that  date  been  subjected  to  re¬ 
vision  and  correction — 1604  by  Clement  VIII.,  and  1634 
by  Urban  VIII.  The  latter  recension  continues  in  use. 
The  missals  of  the  oriental  rites  differ  from  that  of  the 
Roman  Church,  each  having  for  the  most  part  its  own 
proper  form.  See  Liturgy. 

MISSEEM,  v.  mis-sem'  [mis,  wrong,  and  seem]:  in  OE., 
to  make  a  false  appearance;  to  misbecome.  Misseem'- 
ing,  imp.  misbecoming:  N.  a  false  appearance;  disguise. 
Misseemed',  pp.  -semd'. 

MISSEL,  n.  mis'sel:  a  bird  of  the  thrush  kind — so 
called  from  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe;  also 
called  Mistle-thrush. 

MISSELTOE :  see  Mistletoe. 

MISSEND,  v.  mis-send'  [mis,  wrong,  and  send] :  to  send 
amiss  or  incorrectly.  Missent',  pp.  a.  sent  to  the  wrong 
or  improper  address. 

MISSHAPE,  v.  mis-shap'  [mis,  WTong,  and  shape: 
O.  Dut.  misscheppen,  to  misshape]:  to  give  an  ill  form  to; 
to  shape  ill.  Misshaping,  imp.  Misshaped',  pp.  -shapt'. 
Missha'pen,  a.  -sha'pn,  ill-formed;  ugly;  deformed. 

MISSILE,  n.  mis'll  [L.  missile,  a  missile — from  missilis, 
that  is  thrown  or  cast — from  missus,  sent  or  thrown]: a 
weapon  or  thing  thrown,  or  intended  to  be  thrown,  to 
hurt  or  injure,  as  a  lance,  a  spear,  a  bullet,  a  stone .  Adj. 
that  may  be  thrown  or  sent,  as  missile  weapons. 

MISSINNIP'PI  River:  see  Churchill  River. 

MISSION,  n.  mish'un  [F.  mission — from  L.  missionem, 
a  sending  off — from  missus,  sent:  It.  missione]:  state  of 
being  sent  by  authority  on  some  special  business;  per¬ 
sons  sent  on  some  special  business  or  with  some  particu¬ 
lar  object  in  view;  purpose  of  life;  message;  a  station  of 
missionaries  in  a  heathen  country.  In  Rom.  Cath.  and 
other  prelatical  churches,  a  course  of  special  Christian 
services  held  in  a  town  or  parish  for  a  limited  time,  under 
the  direction  of  the  priest,  but  usually  with  the  assistance 
of  some  one  who  has  a  gift  for  such  services.  It  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  'revival’  in  non-prelatical  denominations. 
The  themes  are  solemn;  the  preaching  is  pungent,  earjnest, 
practical,  and  awakening,  presenting  the  fundamental 
truths  of  faith  and  repentance.  A  M.  is  held  usually 
in  Lent  or  in  Advent.  The  prayers  are  sometimes  extem¬ 
poraneous,  and  the  singing  is  generally  congregational. 
In  the  Church  of  England,  the  M.  has  for  years  been 
largely  developed  and  productive  of  great  good:  it  has 
been  introduced  of  late  with  wide  acceptance  in  the  Prot. 
Episc.  Church  in  the  United  States.  Mission  in  OE. 
is  a  discharge;  a  faction  or  party.  Missionary,  a.  mish'- 
un-a-ri  [F.  missionnaire ]:  pertaining  to  missions:  N.  one 
sent  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  or  the  poor; 
one  laboring  to  spread  the  gospel,  especially  among  a 
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neglected  population,  in  connection  with  some  church 
or  society.  Missioner,  n.  mish'un-er,  for  ‘missionary/ 
in  prelatical  churches,  a  special  preacher  who  conducts 
missions — analogous  to  a  revivalist  or  ‘evangelist.’  Mis'- 
sionary-rec'tor,  n.  the  title  given  to  certain  Roman 
priests  in  each  diocese  in  England,  from  their  having 
charge  of  missions  more  than  ordinarily  important. — 

Syn.  of  ‘mission’:  errand;  deputation;  commission;  dele¬ 
gation;  embassy. 

MISSIONARY  RIDGE,  Battle  of:  see  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Battle  of. 

MISSIONS,  Christian:  enterprises  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  for  the  conversion  of  the  nations  to  Christianity, 
by  sending  to  them  preachers  and  teachers  called  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

The  first  Christians  used  great  zeal  in  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen;  Christian  teachers  continued  to 
go  forth  for  this  purpose  into  heathen  countries  until 
about  the  9th  c. ;  and  though  other  and  less  worthy  means  t 
were  too  often  employed,  the  labors  of  Palladius  in  Ire¬ 
land,  of  Columba  in  Scotland,  of  Augustine  in  England, 
of  Gallus  and  Emmeran  in  Alemannia,  of  Kilian  in  Bava¬ 
ria,  of  Millibrod  in  Franconia,  of  Swidvirt  in  Friesland, 
of  Siegfried  in  Sweden,  of  Boniface  in  Thuringia  and 
Saxony,  of  Adalbert  in  Prussia,  of  Cyril  and  Methodius 
among  the  Slavonians,  and  of  many  such  early  mission¬ 
aries,  were  unquestionably  very  instrumental  in  the 
extension  of  Christianity  in  Europe.  After  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church,  roused  to  activity  by  its 
losses  and  dangers,  not  only  sent  forth  missionaries  to 
confirm  its  adherents  in  Protestant  countries,  and  to  win 
back  Protestants,  but  also  sought  to  repair  its  losses  by 
new  acquisitions  from  the  vast  domain  of  heathenism. 

With  this  view,  the  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide  was 
constituted  by  Gregory  XV.  1622,  and  the  Collegium 
de  Propaganda,  Fide  (see  Propaganda)  by  Urban  VIII. 

1627 ;  and  a  number  of  institutions,  called  seminaries , 
were  established  for  training  missionaries.  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionaries  earnestly  prosecuted  their  work  among  the 
Indians  of  S.  America,  from  the  middle  of  the  16th  c. 
to  the  middle  of  the  18th,  when  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  governments,  because  their 
political  power  had  become  too  formidable.  They  are 
accused  of  administering  baptism  to  pagans  with  too 
great  readiness;  but  they  were  certainly  successful  in 
extending  civilization  among  the  Indians,  particularly 
of  Paraguay.  Jesuit  missions  to  India  and  Japan  were 
founded  hy  Francis  Xavier  (q.v.)  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  c.  In  Japan,  the  missionaries  made  great  progress 
at  first;  and  in  1582  they  boasted  of  150,000  converts, 

200  churches,  and  59  religious  houses  of  their  order  in 
that  empire;  but  ere  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.,  the  whole 
work  had  been  overthrown  by  severe  and  bloody  perse¬ 
cution,  and  every  missionary  expelled.  In  China,  similar 
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success  was  gained,  followed  by  a  period  of  persecution 
though  the  destruction  effected  was  less  complete  than 
in  Japan.  The  Rom.  Cath.  Church  continued  to  exist 
in  China,  its  missionaries  and  members  enduring  great 
hardships,  and  many  of  them  evincing  their  sincerity 
even  by  their  death.  Christianity  was  finally  forbidden 
and  Christians  sent  into  exile  (1724)  so  that  there  were 
few  converts  in  China  at  the  opening  of  the  19th  c.  With 
the  gradual  opening  of  the  Empire  the  propaganda  was 
renewed  so  that  there  are  not  a  few  Rom.  Cath.  in  China 
at  the  present  day.  In  Abyssinia  also,  the  Jesuits  made 
much  progress  in  the  17th  c.,  and  for  a  time  attained 
great  power  in  the  country ;  but  their  interference  in  polit¬ 
ical  matters  led  to  their  complete  expulsion.  In  the 
17th  c.,  the  Jesuits  boasted  of  the  vast  success  of  their 
mission  in  Madura,  a  province  of  s.  India;  but  it  was  found 
to  be  rather  apparent  than  real,  and  to  have  been  attained 
by  a  compromise  of  Christianity  and  the  employment 
of  unworthy  means,  so  that,  after  long  contests  in  the 
papal  court,  a  decision  was  pronounced  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  their  connection  with  Madura  was  dissolved  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  c.  Rom.  Cath.  missions  have  from 
the  first  done  much  for  the  Indian  tribes  of  N.  America — 
especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  the  more  northern 
central  and  Atlantic  regions.  At  the  present  day  this 
work  is  not  relaxed  in  vigor  nor  diminished  in  success. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  Reformation,  the  Prot. 
Church  seems  to  have  been  little  sensible  of  the  duty  of 
laboring  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity;  nor  was  it 
until  the  19th  c.  that  missionary  zeal  began  to  be  largely 
developed.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  (1647),  indeed, 
an  act  of  the  English  parliament  (the  ‘Long  Parliament’) 
established  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  For¬ 
eign  Parts;  and  in  1698  was  established  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  A  few  missionaries 
from  the  early  New  England  churches  labored  with  zeal 
and  success  among  the  N.  American  Indians,  in  which 
field  the  names  of  Eliot  and  Mayhew  are  particularly 
distinguished  in  the  17th  c.,  and  that  of  Brainerd  in  the 
18th;  but  the  commencement  of  more  systematic  and 
continuous  Prot.  missionary  enterprise  may  be  reckoned 
from  the  establishment  of  the  first  Prot.  mission  to  India, 
which  did  not  take  place  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
c.,  when  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  and  another  were  sent 
thither  by  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  settled  in  a 
small  territory,  then  belonging  to  Denmark,  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.  The  mission  in  s.  India  soon  received 
the  support  of  the  English  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge ,  and  was  maintained  and  extended  chiefly  by 
that  soc.  during  the  whole  of  the  18th  c.  Among  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  this  field,  the  name  of  Schwartz  is  particularly 
distinguished;  and  his  success,  and  the  influence  which 
he  acquired  in  the  country,  were  equally  remarkable.  He 
died  in  1798.  Since  that  time,  the  missionary  work  in  s. 
India  has  been  carried  on  with  continued  success  by 
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numerous  societies,  European  and  American.  Greater 
progress  has  been  made  there  than  in  any  other  part  of 
India:  indeed,  the  work  was  not  commenced  in  any  other 
part  till  almost  a  century  later. — The  Moravian  Church 
early  entered  on  missionary  enterprise,  and  was  the  first 
Prot.  church  which  did  so  in  its  united  or  corporate  char¬ 
acter;  and  very  successful  missions  of  the  United  Brethren 
(Unites  Fatrum)  were  planted  in  the  18th  c.  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  the  W.  Indies,  and  in  Labrador.  Green¬ 
land  had  previously  been  the  field  of  similar  enterprise 
by  missionaries  from  Norway.  The  mission  to  Greenland 
was  founded  by  Hans  Egede  (q.v.)  1721,  and  has  been 
maintained  to  the  present  day  with  such  success  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Greenlanders  have  now  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity,  and  much  of  the  rudeness  of  their 
former  life  has  disappeared. — Toward  the  close  of  the 
18th  c.,  some  of  the  great  missionary  societies  still  existing 
in  England  were  formed — the  Baptist  Missionary  Soc. 
1792,  London  Missionary  Soc.  1795.  About  the  same 
time,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soc.  and  the  Religious 
Tract  Soc.  were  formed,  which  have  cooperated  with  all 
the  missionary  societies  as  most  important  auxiliaries. 
The  Baptist  Missionary  Soc.,  immediately  after  its  for¬ 
mation,  sent  missionaries  to  n.  India:  Dr.  Carey  was  one 
of  its  first,  and  also  one  of  its  most  eminent  (see  Carey, 
William).  India  is  now  a  field  of  labor  for  many  mis¬ 
sionary  societies,  not  only  of  Britain,  but  also  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
London  Missionary  Soc.  was  at  first  composed  of  members 
from  almost  all  Prot.  denominations;  but  the  formation 
of  other  societies,  and  the  engagement  of  churches  as 
such  in  more  denominational  missionary  enterprise — 
e.g.,  the  Wesleyan  Meth.  Church,  the  Presb.  Church — 
have  left  this  soc.  now  almost  entirely  to  the  English 
Congregationalists,  who  administer  it  in  a  liberal  spirit 
and  with  much  energy.  It  sent  its  first  missionaries 
to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  the  mission  was  maintained 
for  about  16  years,  amid  many  difficulties,  without  any 
apparent  success;  but  its  success  was  afterward  great 
and  rapid,  first  in  Tahiti,  later  in  other  islands,  so  that 
now  many  islands  of  the  South  Seas  are  entirely  Christian. 
The  London  Missionary  Soc.  soon  entered  other  fields 
of  labor,  and  now  maintains  missions  to  many  parts  of 
the  world.  In  Madagascar  amazing  success  has  attended 
its  work.  One  of  the  most  important  societies  founded 
during  the  19th  c.,  the  Church  Missionary  Soc.,  formed 
by  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  sent  forth 
missionaries  to  many  fields.  They  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  successful  in  New  Zealand,  Africa,  and  about  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay;  and  they  recently  entered  the  Egyptian 
Sudan.  The  various  churches  in  Scotland  also  support 
vigorous  mission  agencies.  The  late  Dr.  Livingstone, 
of  the  London  Missionary  Soc.,  explored  vast  regions 
in  central  Africa.  Fired  by  his  example,  the  friends  of 
missions  in  Scotland  subscribed  £12,000  to  found  Living - 
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stonia,  a  memorial  mission  station  on  Lake  Nyassa,  under 
the  management  of  the  Free  Church  Foreign  Missions 
Committee;  and  an  expedition  arrived  there  and  estab¬ 
lished  itself  1876.  Various  other  missionary  societies, 
Rom.  Cath.  and  Prot.,  have  selected  stations  in  the  region 
of  the  great  lakes.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
missions  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  been 
particularly  successful  in  the  Fiji  Islands  and  in  parts 
of  w.  Africa. 

In  the  United  States,  the  missionary  societies  rival 
those  of  Britain  in  magnitude  and  importance. — The 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
was  formed  by  the  Gen.  Assoc.  (Congl.)  of  Mass.,  at  Brad¬ 
ford,  1810,  the  oldest  soc.  (for  general  misions)  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  formed  by  Congregationalists, 
but  with  a  view  to  uniting  the  Presb.  denominatons  also 
in  the  great  work — thus  not  on  a  denominational  basis. 
The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  withdrew,  to  prosecute 
its  missions  as  a  separate  organization,  1838;  and  the 
Presb.  constituency  of  the  Amer.  Board  likewise  with¬ 
drew  1870 — leaving  the  soc.,  like  the  London  Miss.  Soc., 
practically  Congl.,  though  holding  unchanged  its  original 
undenominational  basis.  The  Presb.  Synod  of  Pittsburg 
formed  a  foreign  missionary  society  in  1831  and  sent 
workers  to  Africa  and  India  but  in  1870  all  the  work  was 
united  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly.  One 
of  the  early  enterprises  of  the  Amer.  Board  was  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  founded  1819,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  general  Christianization  of  these  islands, 
and  in  their  civilization  to  a  degree  which,  considering 
the  shortness  of  the  time,  is  a  notable  achievement.  The 
mission  stations  of  the  Amer.  Board  are  in  all  parts  of 
the  world:  specially  notable  has  been  their  more  than 
half-a-century  of  work  in  India.  Their  missions  for  many 
years  in  Turkey,  and  recently  in  Japan,  have  had  great 
fruitfulness  in  gathering  Christian  converts  and  churches 
and  are  recognized  by  statesmen  as  of  immense  social, 
economical,  and  political  importance,  through  their 
gift  to  the  people  of  new  ideals  of  human  character  and 
life. — The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  occu¬ 
pied  Burmah  and  Farther  India  as  one  of  its  principal 
spheres  of  labor,  and  there  its  missionaries  have  had 
probably  the  most  remarkable  success  recorded  in  mis¬ 
sionary  annals,  in  the  Christianization  and  civilization 
of  the  people  called  Karens,  and,  within  a  few  years, 
of  other  Indian  peoples.  The  missionaries  of  the  Prot. 
Episc.  Church  have  brought  great  blessings  to  many  of 
the  Indian  tribes  in  the  far  western  States  of  America. 
The  Miss.  Soc.  of  the  Meth.  Epis.  Church  was  formed 
in  1819.  It  has  now  flourishing  work  in  India,  China, 
Africa  and  other  fields. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  first  Prot.  missionary 
Soc.  was  that  of  Basel  1816;  the  next  was  that  of  Berlin 
1823;  and  some  of  these  have  also  maintained  successful 
missions  in  heathen  countries. — The  most  marked  and 
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extensive  success  of  missions,  besides  those  above  noticed 
is  in  Madagascar  where  missionaries  of  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Soc.  early  had  the  protection  and  favor  of  King 
Radama  I.,  and  the  church  planted  by  them  continued 
to  exist,  notwithstanding  most  bloody  persecution,  and 
the  martyrdom  of  tens  of  thousands  of  its  members, 
during  the  next  reign  under  a  heathen  queen.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  flourishing  church  at  the  present  day,  al¬ 
though  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  France  has  hind¬ 
ered  Protestant  work  and  most  of  it  has  been  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  Paris  Missionary  Society.  The  queen 
and  her  councilors  became  Christians  and  there  are  to-day 
immense  Prot.  churches  at  the  capital  city.  In  s.  Africa, 
also,  important  results  have  been  attained.  Access 
has  recently  been  obtained  to  China,  and  a  number  of 
Prot.  churches  and  societies  have  entered  energetically 
upon  that  field.  Preparation  had  been  previously  made 
for  this,  by  missionary  labors  among  the  Chinese  in  the 
Malay-Peninsula,  and  by  the  study  of  the  language,  the 
compilation  of  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  language.  Indeed, 
it  must  be  reckoned  as  among  the  services  rendered  to 
mankind  by  Christian  missionaries,  in  modern  times, 
that  they  have  not  only  translated  the  Bible  and  other 
religious  books  into  many  languages,  but  have  reduced 
many  barbarous  tongues  to  writing,  and  have  prepared 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  thereby  contributing  not  a 
little,  independently  of  their  highest  aim,  to  the  promotion 
of  knowledge,  civilization,  and  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race. — One  of  the  important  features  of  recent  years  in 
missionary  work,  is  the  formation,  rapid  growth,  and  large 
results  of  Women's  Missionary  Societies:  these,  not  ex¬ 
cluding  the  general  work,  devote  their  efforts  mainly  to 
reaching — with  uplifting  power — the  benighted  and 
wretched  women  of  heathen  lands.  This  work  is  one  of 
great  significance. 

The  progress  of  Christian  missions  to  Mohammedan 
countries  has  hitherto  been  very  small,  though  numerous 
converts  from  Mohammedanism,  as  well  as  from  heathen¬ 
ism,  have  been  made  in  India.  Of  late,  some  have  thought 
they  observed  a  movement  among  the  Mohammedans  of 
India,  apparently  tending  toward  Christianity;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  has  been  a  new  awakening  of  Moham¬ 
medanism  itself  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula  and  the  islands 
of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Missions  to  the  Jews  have 
for  several  years  engaged  not  a  little  of  the  attention  of 
some  portions  of  the  Christian  Church,  particularly  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

Christian  missions  have  passed  through  the  era  of  experi¬ 
ment,  and  are  rapidly  emerging  from  the  cloud  of  suspicion 
or  contempt  which  at  first  was  cast  about  them.  It 
is  evident  that  if  the  rate  of  advance  in  the  last  decade, 
in  three  or  four  important  national  mission-fields,  be  con 
tinued,  the  decades  will  not  be  very  many  before  Christ 
will  have  been  preached  in  all  the  world. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

MISSISSIPPI,  mis-is-sip'i :  a  state ;  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  7th  in  order  of  admission  into  the 
Union;  18th  in  population  1880,  21st  in  1890,  and  20th 
in  1900;  in  1902,  3d  in  production  of  cotton  (1,451,626 
bales)  and  20th  in  corn.  Popularly  known  as  the 
‘Bayou  State.’  The  name  is  Indian,  meaning  ‘Father  of 
Waters.’ 

Location  and  Area. — Mississippi  is  in  lat.  30°  13' — 35° 
n.,  long.  88°  7' — 91°  41'  w.;  bounded  n.  by  Tennessee, 
e.  by  Alabama,  s.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Louisiana, 
w.  by  Louisiana  and  Arkansas;  extreme  length  n.  and  s. 
332  m.,  extreme  breadth  189  m.,  mean  breadth  142  m.; 
46,810  sq.m.  (29,958,400  acres);  total  gulf-coast  287  m.j 
greatest  elevation  800  ft.;  cap.  Jackson. 

Topography. — -The  surface  is  generally  undulating, 
with  numerous  hills  and  a  broad,  low  ridge  extending  n. 
and  s.  through  the  state,  the  whole  face  sloping  gradu¬ 
ally  toward  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  from  the  rugged  limestone  region  in  the  n.e.  East 
of  the  central  ridge  are  broad  tracts  of  fertile  prairie, 
which  yield  large  crops  of  corn  and  cotton,  and  w.  are 
a  number  of  valleys  between  low  ridges  that  extend  from 
the  central  ridge  to  the  great  Mississippi  ‘bottom,’  or 
Yazoo  basin,  an  elliptical  area  extending  from  Vicksburg 
n.  to  Tennessee,  and  embracing  on  the  e.  the  valley  of 
the  Yazoo  and  Tallahatchee  rivers.  It  is  more  than  50 
m.  wide  in  the  centre,  comprises  about  4,000,000  acres, 
is  swampy  and  frequently  inundated,  and  is  the  centre 
of  the  cotton-zone  of  the  state.  ‘Cane  hills’  or  ‘bluffs’, 
occupy  the  country  along  the  Mississippi  river  below 
Vicksburg,  for  10  or  15  m.,  some  of  which  are  150  ft. 
above  the  river;  and  a  broad  belt  of  timber-land  with 
extremely  fertile  tracts  extends  along  the  river  below 
the  Yazoo  delta,  but,  like  the  ‘bottom,’  is  subject  to 
overflow.  Extensive  marshes  prevail  at  the  mouths  of 
the  streams  entering  the  gulf.  The  Mississippi  river 
forms  the  western  boundary  for  more  than  500  m.  by 
its  windings,  and  the  Tennessee  river  the  northeastern 
boundary  for  15  m.  The  main  drainage  is  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  and  its  affluents,  the  Homochitto,  Bayou 
Pierre,  Big  Black,  and  Yazoo  rivers;  the  Sunflower, 
which  connects  the  Mississippi  with  the  Yazoo;  the 
Tallahatchee  and  Yalabusha,  which  form  the  Yazoo;  the 
Pearl  and  Pascagoula,  with  their  branches,  the  Bogue 
Chitto,  Leaf,  and  Chickasawha,  which  enter  the  gulf; 
and  the  Tombigbee,  with  its  numerous  affluents  in  the  e. 
The  Yazoo  is  navigable  throughout,  and  its  affluents  for 
considerable  distances;  the  Big  Black  is  navigable  by 
steamers  for  50  m.  above  its  mouth;  the  Pearl  may  be 
ascended  by  small  boats  for  100  m.  from  its  mouth;  and 
the  part  of  the  Tombigbee  in  Mississippi  is  navigable 
for  10  m.  Large  sums  have  been  expended  by  the  federal 
and  state  governments  in  building  levees  along  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river  to  prevent  overflows;  yet  spite  of  annual 
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Area  in  Square  Miles,  46,810. 
Number  of  Counties,  77. 


Population,  1,551,270. 
Capital  of  State,  Jackson. 
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strengthenings,  breaks  frequently  occur  leading  to  disas¬ 
trous  overflows,  as  in  1890,  Mar.  and  Apr. 

Climate.  The  summers  are  long  and  hot;  winters  short, 
and  colder  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  same  lati¬ 
tude;  most  temperate  and  agreeable  climate  from  Oct. 
to  July.  Excepting  the  lowlands  of  the  water-courses  and 
the  malarial  ‘bottom,’  the  state  is  generally  healthful 
with  temperature  at  Vicksburg  47  56°  in  winter  and 

80°  83°  in  summer,  and  rainfall  at  Natchez  54  in. 
along  the  coast  64  in.,  and  average  for  the  state  57f  in! 
The  rainfall  is  quite  equably  distributed  through  the 
year,  insuring  a  marked  uniformity  in  amount  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

Geology. — The  limestone  formation  of  s.w.  Tennessee 
extends  a.  considerable  distance  in  the  n.e.  corner  of 
Mississippi,  cropping  out  in  massive  walls  on  both  sides 
the  Tennessee  river.  This  is  succeeded,  on  the  w.,  first  by 
the  cretaceous,  then  by  the  tertiary  formations,  the  latter 
comprising  7  groups:  the  n.  lignite,  siliceous  Claiborne, 
calcareous  Claiborne,  Jackson,  Vicksburg,  Grand  Gulf, 
and  coast  Pleiocene.  The  quaternary  or  alluvial  predom¬ 
inates  in  the  bottom,’  the  lowlands  of  the  Mississippi, 
Sunflower,  and  Yazoo  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and* 
for  a  distance  of  30  m.  back  from  the  gulf-coast.  The 
orange  sand,  a  notable  feature  of  the  geology  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  is  found  in  various  shades  in  different  localities, 
and  in  some  places  is  sufficient  in  mass  and  solidity  to 
furnish  substantial  building-stone.  The  economic  pro¬ 
visions  are  chiefly  brown  coal,  mineral  fertilizers,  pot¬ 
ters’  and  firebrick  clay,  and  rotten  limestone  for  burning. 
The  mineral  deposits  are  of  slight  consideration,  though 
there  are  numerous  medicinal  springs  of  alkaline  and 
saline  clialybeates,  containing  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and 
some  soda. 

Zoology. — Wild  animals  are  plentiful  in  the  wooded 
districts,  and  include  bears,  foxes,  wolves,  wild  cats, 
panthers,  deer,  and  various  small  game — e.g.,  rabbits’ 
squirrels,  gophers,  and  wood-rats.  Teal,  brant,  wild 
pigeons,  wild  turkeys,  quail,  mocking-birds,  and  rice- 
birds  abound.  The  swamps  and  bottom-lands  abound  in 
lizards,  water-snakes,  rattle-snakes,  and  moccasins;  and 
the  bayous  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  alligators.  The 
principal  streams  contain  abundance  of  fish — e.g.,  giant 
cat-fish,  buffalo-fish,  black  bass,  pickerel,  and  many  others 
common  to  n.  waters;  and  oysters  and  other  shell-fish  are 
taken  in  large  quantities  from  Mississippi  Sound. 

Agriculture. — There  are  about  250,000  farms  in  M., 
comprising  over  20,000,000  acres,  about  half  of  which 
is  improved  land.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  prop¬ 
erty,  including  lands,  buildings,  and  improvements,  im¬ 
plements  and  machinery,  and  live  stock  is  nearly  $225,- 
000,000.  The  principal  crops  are  corn,  oats,  potatoes, 
hay,  tobacco,  rice,  and  cotton.  Wheat,  peas,  beans, 
peanuts,  onions,  and  garden  truck  are  also  grown  to 
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some  extent,  while  apples,  peaches,  plums,  primes,  and 
pears  are  plentiful.  The  wool  production  of  the  state 
is  also  valuable. 

Manufactures. — There  are  about  1,750  manufacturing 
establishments,  the  annual  aggregate  production  of 
which  is  worth  approximately  $65,000,000.  Lumber  and 
timber  products  form  the  principal  industry,  followed 
by  cotton-seed  oil  and  coke,  other  valuable  products  be¬ 
ing  cotton  goods,  turpentine  and  rosin,  lumber,  planing- 
mill  products,  and  oyster  canning  and  preserving. 
Greenville  has  the  greatest  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments. 

Commerce  and  Transportation. — M.  has  but  one  port 
of  entry,  Pearl  River,  the  annual  imports  averaging 
about  $65,000 ,  and  the  exports  about  $6,500.  M.  and 
Louisiana  comprise  one  internal  revenue  district.  Sev¬ 
eral  railroads  run  through  the  State,  many  of  them  im¬ 
portant  ones,  their  aggregate  mileage  being  about  4,200 
miles.  .  There  are  also  about  10  street  railway  lines 
operating  approximately  75  miles. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  total  assessed  valuation 
of  property,  including  both  personal  and  realty,  amounts 
to  $393,297,173,  the  tax  rate  is  $6  per  $1,000,  and  the 
bonded  debt  $3,589,226.  There  are  about  30  national 
banks,  and  nearly  300  State  banks.  There  are  12  sav¬ 
ings  banks. 

Education. — The  state  spends  considerably  more  than 
$2,500,000  a  year  in  the  maintenance  of  its  public 
schools,  in  which  there  are  nearly  500,000  pupils  en¬ 
rolled,  with  about  9,500  teachers.  There  are  also  co¬ 
educational  colleges  and  universities  and  colleges  and 
universities  for  both  men  and  women  exclusively,  schools 
of  technology,  law,  and  medicine,  and  both  public  and 
private  normal  schools,  besides  many  private  secondary 
schools.  The  principal  institutions  for  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  men  are  the  two  State  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Colleges  and  the  University  of  M.  The  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  higher  education  of  women  include  Blue 
Mountain  Female  College,  Whitworth  Female  College, 
Hillman  College,  Industrial  Institute  and  College  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Central  M.  Institute,  Belhaven  College,  Meri¬ 
dian  Female  College,  Stanton  College,  Chickasaw  Fe¬ 
male  College,  and  Port  Gibson  Female  College.  Some 
of  these  are  sectarian  institutions. 

Beligion. — The  Baptist  Church  is  easily  the  strongest 
denomination  in  the  state,  claiming  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  entire  church-going  population.  Other  sects 
well  represented  are  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  South; 
African  Methodist;  Methodist  Episcopal;  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic;  Presbyterian,  South;  Cumberland  Presbyterian; 
Disciples  of  Christ;  and  Protestant  Episcopal. 

Charities  and  Corrections. — These  include  a  state 
penitentiary  at  Jackson,  where  the  prisoners  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  farm  labor;  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  at 
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Jackson  and  Meridian;  State  hospitals  at  Vicksburg 
and  Natchez;  and  the  State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute 
for  white  and  colored  and  the  school  for  the  blind 
(white),  both  at  Jackson.  Besides  these,  there  are 
also  private  charities. 

History. — Hernando  De  Soto  (q.v.)  and  his  Spanish 
companions  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  European 
visitors  to  the  region  of  the  present  state  of  Mississippi. 
They  traversed  the  old  Chickasaw  country  .1539,  spent  a 
year  or  more  in  the  present  Yazoo  ‘bottom,’  reached  the 
Mississippi  river  1541,  and  separated  on  their  leader’s 
death  1542,  without  having  made  any  settlements.  In 
1673,  Jacques  Marquette  (q.v.)  and  Louis  Joliet  (q.v.), 
attempting  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
made  several  temporary  landings  within  the  present  limits 
of  Mississippi;  and  1682  Robert  La  Salle  (q.v.)  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Tonti  (q.v.)  spent  some  time  among  the 
Natchez  Indians  while  on  La  Salle’s  second  expedition  to 
the  Mississippi  mouth.  Sixteen  years  after  La  Salle  had 
taken  possession  of  the  region  in  the  name  of  France, 
and  called  it  Louisiana  in  honor  of  the  king,  Pierre  le 
Moyne,  Sieur  d’Iberville  (q.v.),  received  royal  permission 
to  attempt  to  colonize  the  new  territory.  With  200 
French  immigrants  he  entered  Mobile  Bay  1699,  Jan.  1, 
discovered  Pascagoula  river,  landed  on  Ship  Island,  and 
built  a  fort  at  the  Bay  of  Biloxi,  80  m.  e.  of  the  site  of 
New  Orleans.  Iberville  ascended  the  Mississippi  river  as 
far  as  Natchez,  returned  to  France,  collected  a  second 
and  larger  colony,  secured  a  military  force,  and  built  a 
fort  and  established  a  colony  at  Natchez  (Fort  Rosalie) 
1716.  The  Biloxi  settlement  was  soon  abandoned,  but  the 
establishment  of  colonies  at  New  Orleans,  Haynes  Bluff, 
the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  Pascagoula,  and  other  points, 
attracted  many  immigrants  and  adventurers  to  the  region. 
In  1718,  all  the  colonies  became  subject  to  the  company 
formed  by  John  Law  (q.v.)  to  carry  out  his  great  ‘Missis¬ 
sippi  Scheme’;  and  when  that  enterprise  failed,  the  whole 
territory  of  Louisiana  passed  to  the  control  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Indies.  Under  this  management,  efforts 
were  made  to  concentrate  the  strength  of  the  French 
settlers  in  New  Orleans,  and,  while  that  settlement  began 
to  attain  importance,  the  smaller  ones  in  Mississippi  suf¬ 
fered  from  lack  of  attention  and  protection.  In  1728,  the 
new  French  government  fomented  trouble  with  the  Choc¬ 
taw  and  Natchez  Indians,  who  hitherto  had  been  friendly 
with  the  whites,  and  they  and  several  smaller  tribes 
united  to  drive  the  French  from  the  entire  territory. 
Fort  Rosalie  was  attacked  1729,  Nov.  29,  and  the  other 
settlements  in  Mississippi  about  the  same  time;  but  the 
successes  of  the  Indians  were  checked  by  a  military  force 
sent  from  New  Orleans  1730.  In  1733,  the  Company  of 
the  Indies  surrendered  its  interests  and  control  in  the 
region  to  the  French  king,  and  wrhen  Gov.  Bienville  wras 
reinstated  he  found  the  colonists  involved  in  a  bitter  war 
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with  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  who  as  friends  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  had  hated  the  French  from  their  arrival.  This  war 
lasted  several  years,  comparative  peace  prevailed  1743-52, 
and  further  trouble  with  the  Indians  broke  out  1752.  The 
part  of  Louisiana  including  what  is  now  Mississippi  was 
ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain  1763,  and  for  several 
years  the  principal  settlers  were  the  English  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  colonies.  The  U.  S.  government,  having 
succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  English  in  the  region, 
formed  the  territory  of  Mississippi  1798,  Apr.  7.  It  was 
then  bounded  n.  by  a  line  drawn  e.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Yazoo  river  to  the  Chattahooehee,  e.  by  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee,  s.  by  the  31st  parallel,  w.  by  the  Mississippi 
river.  1804,  Mar.  27,  a  portion  of  the  region  ceded  to 
the  government  by  Georgia  was  added,  making  the  terri¬ 
tory  comprise  the  present  states  of  Alabama  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  n.  of  the  31st  parallel;  and  the  part  s.  of  that 
parallel,  between  the  Pearl  and  Perdido  rivers,  was  incor¬ 
porated  1812.  May  14.  In  1817,  Mar.,  Alabama  wras  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Mississippi  territory,  and,  in  Dec.  following, 
Mississippi  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  The 
first  constitution  was  in  force  till  1832,  when  a  second 
was  adopted.  On  the  election  of  Pres.  Lincoln  I860,  a 
state  convention  was  called,  wThich  adopted  an  ordinance 
of  secession  1861,  Jan.  9,  and  ratified  the  constitution  of 
the  Confederacy  Mar.  30,  without  submitting  the  question 
to  popular  vote.  The  state  promptly  furnished  its  quota 
of  troops  for  the  Confederate  army,  and  during  the  civil 
war  suffered  severely,  particularly  in  the  n.  counties. 
Biloxi  was  captured  by  federal  troops  and  a  battery  was 
removed  from  Ship  Island  1861,  Dec.  31;  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  was  fought  near  the  Mississippi  border,  after 
which  the  Confederates  retired'  to  Corinth,  which  was 
captured  by  the  federal  troops  1862,  May  30;  a  battle 
was  fought  near  Iuka  Sep.  19;  the  Confederates  attacked 
Corinth,  but  were  repulsed  Oct.  3,  4;  Vicksburg  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Union  army,  after  important  military  opera¬ 
tions  and  a  remarkable  siege,  1863,  July  4;  the  capital 
was  captured  by  the  Union  army;  and,  among  others,  two 
raids  were  made  on  Meridian.  After  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  state  authorities  undertook  to  reorganize  the 
state  government,  but  Pres.  Johnson  appointed  William 
L.  Sharkey  provisional  governor,  and  he  called  a  conven¬ 
tion,  which  amended  the  state  constitution  by  abolishing 
slavery  1865,  Aug.  21,  and  repealed  the  ordinance  of 
secession  the  following  day.  State  officers,  congressmen, 
and  a  legislature  were  elected  Oct.  2,  and  U.  S.  senators 
on  the  meeting  of  the  legislature;  but  neither  senators 
nor  congressmen  were  admitted  to  their  seats.  During  the 
reconstruction  period,  the  state  was  under  the  military 
command  of  Gens.  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  A.  C.  Gillem,  Irvin 
McDowell,  and  Adelbert  Ames.  It  was  readmitted  to  the 
Union  1870,  Feb.  23,  and  the  state  authorities  assumed 
control  Mar,  10,  following. 
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Government. — The  executive  authority  is  vested  by  the 
constitution  of  1890  in  a  governor  elected  for  4  years; 
the  legislative  in  a  general  assembly,  comprising  a  senate 
of  45  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  145 
members;  salary  of  each  $400  per  annum,  biennial  ses¬ 
sions;  and  the  judicial  in  a  supreme  court,  comprising  a 
chief-justice  and  2  associate  justices  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  9  years;  a  circuit  court  in  each  of  the 
judicial  districts,  each  with  a  single  judge  appointed  for 
6  years;  a  chancery  court  in  each  chancery  district,  each 
with  a  chancellor  appointed  for  4  years,  and  justices  of 
the  peace  elected  for  2  years.  There  are  also  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  attorney- 
general,  superintendent  public  education,  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  land  commissioner,  adjutant-general,  and 
librarian.  By  the  constitution,  treason,  murder,  and  arson 
committed  in  the  night  are  punished  with  death;  married 
women  may  convey  and  devise  property  belonging  to  them 
at  the  time  of  marriage  or  acquired  subsequently,  are  not 
liable  for  debts  of  their  husbands,  and  may  do  business 
as  if  unmarried;  the  state  cannot  become  a  stockholder 
in  any  corporation  or  association,  nor  pledge  nor  lend  its 
credit  to  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual;  no 
one  who  denies  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  who 
is  not  a  qualified  elector,  can  hold  office;  and  the  chief 
grounds  of  divorce  are  adultery,  sentence  to  penitentiary, 
desertion  for  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness,  and  cruel 
treatment. 

The  successive  governors,  with  their  terms  of  service, 
are  as  follows:  Territory — Winthrop  Sargent  1798-1802; 
William  C.  C.  Claiborne  1802-05;  Robert  Williams  1805- 
09;  David  Holmes  1809-17.  State — David  Holmes  1817- 
19;  George  Poindexter  1819-21;  Walter  Leake  1821-25; 
David  Holmes  1825-27;  Gerard  C.  Brandon  1827-31; 
Abraham  M.  Scott  1831-33;  Hiram  G.  Runnels  1833-35; 
Charles  Lynch  1835-37;  Alexander  G.  McNutt  1837-41; 
Tilghman  H.  Tucker  1841-43;  Albert  G.  Brown  1843-48; 
Joseph  W.  Matthews  1848-50;  John  A.  Quitman  1850-1; 
John  J.  Guion  (acting)  1851;  James  Whitfield  1851-2; 
Henry  S.  Foote  1852-54;  John  J.  MacRae  1854-58;  Wil¬ 
liam  McWillie  1858-60;  John  J.  Pettus  1860-62;  Jacob 
Thompson  1862-64;  Charles  Clarke  1864-5;  W.  L.  Sharkey 
(provisional)  1865-6;  Benjamin  G.  Humphreys  1866-70; 
James  L.  Alcorn  1870-1;  Ridgley  C.  Powers  1871-74; 
Adelbert  Ames  1874-76;  John  M.  Stone  1876-82;  Robert 
Lowry  1882-90;  John  M.  Stone  1890-96;  A.  J.  McLaurin, 
1896-1900;  A.  H.  Longino  1900-04;  J.  K.  Yardaman 
1904-8;  E.  F.  Noel  1908-. 

Politics. — State,  congressional,  and  presidential  elec¬ 
tions  are  held  Tuesday  after  first  Monday  in  Nov.  Idiots, 
insane,  and  criminals  are  excluded  from  voting.  The 
state  government  is  wholly  democratic  as  to  state  officers 
and  nearly  so  as  to  the  legislature.  Mississippi  has  10 
electoral  votes.  Her  votes  for  president  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  have  been  as  follows:  1820,  James  Monroe  and 
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Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  2  each,  1  vacant;  1824,  Andrew 
Jackson  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  3;  1828,  Andrew  Jackson 
and  John  C.  Calhoun;  1832,  Andrew  Jackson  and  Martin 
Van  Buren,  4;  1836,  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Richard  M. 
Johnson;  1840,  William  Henry  Harrison  and  John  Tyler; 
1844,  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas,  6;  1848, 
Lewis  Cass  and  William  O.  Butler;  1852,  Franklin  Pierce 
and  William  R.  King,  7;  1856,  James  Buchanan  and 
John  C.  Breckinridge;  1860,  John  C.  Breckinridge  and 
Joseph  Lane;  1864,  no  vote;  1868,  no  vote;  1872,  U.  S. 
Grant  and  Henry  Wilson,  8;  1876,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks;  1880,  Winfield  S.  Hancock  and 
William  H.  English;  1884,  Grover  Cleveland  and  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks,  9;  1888,  Grover  Cleveland  and  Allen  G. 
Thurman,  9;  1892,  Grover  Cleveland  and  Adlai  E.  Stev¬ 
enson,  9;  1896,  William  J.  Bryan  and  Arthur-  Sewall,  9; 
1900,  Wiiliam  J.  Bryan  and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  9;  1904, 
Alton  B.  Parker  and  Henry  G.  Davis,  10. 

Population. —  (1800)  white  5,179,  free  colored  182,  slave 
3,489,  total  8,850;  (1810)  white  23,024,  free  colored  240, 
slave  17,088,  total  40,352;  (1820)  white  42,176,  free  col¬ 
ored  458,  slave  32,814,  total  75,448;  (1830)  white  70,443, 
free  colored  519,  slave  65,659,  total  136,621;  (1840)  white 
179,074,  free  colored  1,366,  slave  195,211,  total  375,651; 
(1850)  white  295,718,  free  colored  930,  slave  309,878, 
total  606,526;  (1860)  white  353,899,  free  colored  773, 
slave  436,631,  total  791,305;  (18701)  white  382,896,  free 
colored  444,201,  total  827,922;  (1880)  1,131,597;  (1890) 
1,289,000;  (1900)  1,551,270;  (1910)  1,797,114. 

Bibliography. — Claiborne,  Mississippi  as  a  Province. 
Territory  and  State  (1889);  Davis,  Recollections  of 
Mississippi  (1889);  Duva History  of  Mississippi  (1892); 
Garner,  Reconstruction  in  Mississippi  (1901);  Good- 
speed,  Memoirs  of  Mississippi  (1891);  Hurt,  Mississippi: 
Its  Climate ,  Soil  and  Production  (1883);  Hilgard,  Report 
on  the  Geology  and  Agriculture  of  Mississippi  (1860); 
Lowry  and  McCarsle,  History  of  Mississippi  (1891); 
Monette,  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (1848); 
Mayes,  Educational  History  of  Mississippi  (1891); 
Rozier,  History  of  Early  Settlements  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  (1890);  Tracy,  Mississippi  As  It  Is  (1895); 
Wall,  The  State  of  Mississippi  (1879);  Winsor,  The 
Mississippi  Basin  (1895). 

MISSISSIPPI  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHAN¬ 
ICAL  COLLEGE:  founded  in  1880,  at  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Miss.  The  courses  offered  are  the  agricultural  en¬ 
gineering,  textile  and  pedagogical,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.s.  and  m.sc.  There  are  a  preparatory  department 
and  a  summer  school.  Women  are  admitted  to  all 
courses.  The  experiment  station  is  connected  with  the 
college,  and  receives  special  Federal  appropriation.  The 
college  was  endowed  by  the  Federal  land  grants  of  1862 
and  1890,  and  receives  also  state  and  Federal  appropria¬ 
tions.  The  total  number  of  students  in  1907  was  1,378; 
the  faculty  numbered  .56. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

MISSISSIPPI  River:  chief  river  of  N.  Amer.  and 
greatest  artery  of  internal  commerce  in  the  world,  in¬ 
volving  a  system  of  35  rivers,  to  which  it  is  the  trunk, 
and  15,000  m.  of  inland  navigation,  with  the  drainage  of 
a  vast  breadth  of  the  United  States,  1,147,000  sq.  m.,  be¬ 
tween  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mts.  The  chief  upper 
branches  of  the  system  are  the  Missouri  river  on  the  n.w., 
with  drainage  area  of  518,000  sq.  m. ;  the  Ohio  on  the 
n.e.,  with  drainage  area  of  214,000  sq.  m. ;  and  the  upper 
M.,  with  drainage  area  of  169,000  sq.  m.  The  respective 
lengths  of  these  three  are — Missouri  2,908  m. ;  Ohio 
1,265  m. ;  upper  M.  1,330  m.  (above  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri).  It  thus  appears  that  the  upper  M.  is  hardly 
more  of  a  stream  than  the  Ohio,  and  that  it  and  the  Ohio 
together  do  not  nearly  equal  the  Missouri.  The  turbid 
water  of  the  trunk  stream,  moreover,  from  its  mouth  n. 
for  1,286  m.,  is  found  to  be  continuous  with  the  water  of 
the  Missouri,  and  not  with  the  clear  water  of  the  upper 
M.  The  true  river,  in  fact,  which  opens  a  water-course 
n.  2,200  m.,  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  into  the  n.w. 
3,860  m.,  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  would  be 
properly  known  as  the  Missouri,  if  volume,  length,  and 
the  character  of  the  stream  dictated  the  name.  The 
fact  of  continuity  of  direction  with  the  trunk  stream, 
from  the  Gulf  n.,  has  caused  the  upper  M.  to  be  viewed 
as  the  extension  of  the  trunk,  and  entitled  to  give  its 
name  to  the  whole  stream. 

The  earliest  European  discovery  of  the  M.  was  by 
De  Soto,  1541,  June,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Helena,  Ark. 
Marquette  and  Joliet  descended  the  Wisconsin  river  to 
the  M.,  which  they  entered  1673,  June  17,  and  sailed 
down  nearly  to  the  Gulf.  La  Salle  entered  it  from  the 
Illinois  river  1682,  and  descended  to  the  Gulf.  He  set  up 
a  column  there,  with  the  Fr.  arms,  1682,  April  9,  and 
claimed  possession,  for  the  Fr.  king,  of  the  vast  territory 
reached  by  the  great  river  and  its  branches.  The  highest 
source  of  the  upper  M.  was  fixed  by  Schoolcraft’s  ex¬ 
plorations,  1832,  in  Lake  Itasca  (q.v.),  from  which  the 
river  issues  in  a  stream  10  or  12  ft.  wide  and  18  in.  deep. 
Later  explorations  carried  the  highest  point  two  m.  or 
more  beyond,  or  s.  of,  Itasca,  and  Capt.  Willard  Glazier, 
1881,  July  22,  reached  a  higher  smaller  head-water  which 
he  named  Lake  Glazier  (q.v.),  from  which  a  stream  flows 
n.  a  mile  or  two  into  Itasca.  Explorers  since,  however, 
have  asserted  that  Capt.  Glazier  mistook  the  long-known 
Elk  Lake  for  a  new  discovery.  He  estimated  this  to  be 
1,582  ft.  above  sea-level,  ando,184m.  fromthemouth  of  the 
M.  Col.  H.  L.  Abbot’s  estimate  of  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  mouth  and  source  of  the  M.  is  2,616  m:  the 
elevation  of  the  source  he  puts  at  1,680  ft.  Hopewell 
Clarke,  long  a  land-explorer  for  the  N  Pacific  R.R.  Co., 
was  chief  of  an  exploring  expedition  to  discover  the 
sources  of  the  M.  1886.  Its  results  are  given  in  Sci¬ 
ence ,  VIII.  (1886,  Dec.  26).  They  show  that  Nicollet’s 
creek  is  far  the  largest  affluent  of  Itasca,  contributing 
about  three-fourths  of  the  regular  perennial  inflow :  it  is 
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also  the  longest — its  windings  being  Taken  into  accounts 
it  is  also  the  most  elevated — having  been  traced  beyond 
what  Nicollet  saw  of  it,  to  a  little  lake  92  ft.  above  the 
level  of  Lake  Itasca:  thus,  as  Nicollet  says — ‘  This  creek 
is  truly  the  infant  Mississippi.’  Its  head  is  i-n  a  narrow 
lake  about  half-a-mile  long,  whose  head  is  in  the  n.w.  of 
quarter-section  34,  tp.  range  143.  Out  of  this  lake  the 
stream  flows  northward,  18  inches  wide,  12  inches  deep. 
The  locality  is  in  that  part  of  Minn.,  Becker  co.,  lat.  47° 
10'  n.,  long.  95°  2'  w.,  which  is  very  near  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  and  where  the  three  greatest  river  systems  of 
N.  Amer.  originate:  that  of  the  Red  river  of  the  north, 
that  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  of 
the  M.  At  the  extreme  head-waters  of  the  Missouri, 
the  M.,  and  the  Ohio,  water  falling  on  a  single  sq.  m. 
may  take  opposite  courses  to  the  sea.  The  course  of  the 
M.  from  Itasca  is  e.  of  n.,  but,  as  it  proceeds,  a  circuit 
is  entered  upon,  going  generally  e.,  but  with  large  bends 
and  a  very  devious  stream,  through  Bemidji,  Cass,  and 
Winibigosliish  lakes,  which  are  the  most  n.  head-waters 
of  the  great  river;  thence  s.e.,  past  the  falls  of  Pokegama, 
to  a  point  where  Swan  river  enters,  998  m.  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri;  thence  s.  for  some  distance,  to  a 
point  opposite  to  the  w.  end  of  Lake  Superior;  and  thence 
s.w.,  to  a  bend  back  toward  the  e.,  where  the  circuit  ends, 
and  from  which  the  river  begins  the  long  stretch,  gener¬ 
ally  s.e.,  from  abt.  130  m.  above  St.  Paul  to  a  turn  s.w.,  at 
a  point  half-way  between  Dubuque  and  Rock  Island,  and 
w.  of  Chicago,  distant  138  m.  Just  at  the  end  of  its  great 
circuit,  and  at  the  head  of  its  long  s.e.  stretch,  the  river 
receives  a  branch  almost  as  large  as  itself,  the  Crow  Wing 
river,  which  brings  in  from  the  n.w.  a  drainage  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  gathered  by  the  M.  from  the  n.e.  and  n. 
The  M.  is  wholly  within  Minn,  for  663  m.,  and  is  its 
w.  boundary  for  134  m.  further.  Of  this  797  m.,  naviga¬ 
tion  extends  540,  with  the  break  at  the  falls  of  St.  An¬ 
thony.  These  falls  have  a  single  descent  of  18  ft.  only* 
over  a  sandstone  cliff;  but  with  rapids  both  above  and 
below,  the  descent  is  65  ft.  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  A  line  of  steamers  above  the  falls  runs  to  St. 
Cloud,  86  m.,  and  very  much  further  when  high  water- 
favors.  Below  the  falls,  navigation  is  regular  through 
2,200  m.  to  the  Gulf.  The  Rock  Island  rapids,  14  m.  in 
length,  next  above  the  cities  of  Rock  Island  and  Daven¬ 
port,  and  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  130  m.  lower  down  and 
12  m.  long,  have  required  elaborate  improvement  to  se¬ 
cure  good  navigation.  For  the  season  of  low  water,  the 
entire  upper  M.  is,  in  fact,  difficult  for  boats,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  sand-bars.  The  upper  M.  is  joined  by  the 
larger  and  turbid  Missouri,  1,286  m.  above  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  189  m.  above  Cairo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
and  16  m.  above  St.  Louis.  It  proceeds  abt.  159  m.  further, 
to  the  head  of  the  broad  alluvial  basin  which  extends 
thence  to  the  Gulf,  and  which  greatly  alters  the  character 
of  the  stream.  This  basin  of  broad  bottom-lands  has  an 
average  width  of  50  or  60  m.,  and  a  length  of  500  m.  The 
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great  river  winds  back  and  forth  across  it  so  much  as  to 
have  a  channel  length  of  1,097  m.  The  head  of  the  basin 
is  30  m.  above  Cairo;  and  the  gateway  by  which  the  river 
enters  the  basin  is  a  gap  of  8  or  10  m.  in  length,  through  a 
spur  of  the  Ozark  range  of  mts.  This  spur  lies  across  s. 
Ill.,  and  across  the  courses  of  the  two  great  rivers  which 
meet  at  Cairo,  the  M.  and  the  Ohio.  In  a  remote  geolog¬ 
ical  age,  before  the  great  bottom-lands  had  been  made  by 
the  deposit  of  alluvium,  an  arm  of  the  sea  reached  from 
the  present  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  head  of  the  present  allu¬ 
vial  basin,  and  at  that  time  the  waters  of  immensely 
greater  streams  than  the  M.  and  the  Ohio,  poured  over 
the  Ozark  barrier  in  cataracts  vastly  greater  than  any¬ 
thing  now  known.  The  channel  by  which  the  M.  now 
Hows  through  the  Ozark  Mts.  has  a  rocky  descending  bed, 
cut  by  the  stream,  and  forming  the  last  of  the  rapids  in 
the  M.  There  are  alluvial  bottom-lands  above  the  Ozark 
limit  of  the  great  basin  of  the  lower  M.  They  extend 
as  far  as  40  or  50  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river, 
with  a  width  of  6  to  40  m.  The  Amer.  bottom,  on  the 
Ill.  side,  extends  down  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
for  nearly  100  m.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  6  m.  Below 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  bottom-lands  arelow  and  liable 
to  very  wide  overflow  in  flood  seasons.  The  channel  of 
the  river  is  cut  through  them  by  the  stream  itself,  in  a 
very  winding  and  changing  course.  On  the  w.  of  the 
channel,  the  bottoms,  with  a  single  exception  at  Helena, 
Ark.,  are  continuous  for  500  m.,  and  50  or  60  m.  wide,  the 
greater  part  of  the  area  being  still  unreclaimed  swamp 
of  extremely  rich  soil.  The  Arkansas  and  the  Redrivers 
are  very  large  tributaries  on  that  side.  On  the  e.  side  the 
bluff  formation  which  bounds  the  alluvial  bottoms  is 
occasionally  reached  by  the  river  channel,  which  then  has 
a  shore  from  100  to  300  ft.  above  the  stream,  as  at  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  Ky.,  Randolph  and  Memphis  in  Tenn.,  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Grand  Gulf,  and  Natchez  in  Miss.,  and  Baton 
Rouge  in  La.  With  the  few  exceptions  named,  a  belt  of 
alluvial  bottom  extends  from  Cairo  to  Memphis,  and  a 
little  lower  down  begins  the  great  Yazoo  basin  or  Miss¬ 
issippi  bottom,  an  elliptical  area  of  rich  lowlands,  360  m. 
long,  to  near  Vicksburg,  and  midway  of  its  length  60  m. 
wide.  The  cut  of  the  channel  is  that  of  a  trough,  which 
grows  narrower  and  deeper  as  we  descend  the  stream. 
At  St.  Philip,  37  m.  from  its  mouth,  the  width  is  2,470 
ft. ;  at  Carrollton,  84  m.  higher  up,  and  on  for  123  m.  to 
Baton  Rouge,  it  is  3,000  ft. ;  for  the  next  400  m.  up  the 
river  the  width  is  4,080;  and  thence  to  Cairo,  450  m.,  it  is 
4,470  ft.  In  the  upper  stream,  beyond  the  Ozark,  the 
width  at  various  points  is:  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  3,800  ft. ;  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  1,200  ft. ;  at 
Cass  Lake  172  ft. ;  at  Bemidji  Lake,  its  most  n.w.  head¬ 
water,  120  ft.  The  depth  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  is 
30  to  40  ft. ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  80  ft. ;  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  87  ft. ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river  96  ft. ;  and  below  Red  river 
121  ft.  The  average  depth  is  augmented  by  floods,  37  ft. 
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at  St.  Louis;  51  ft.  at  Cairo;  4 7  at  Columbus;  40  at  Mem¬ 
phis  ;  51  at  Natchez ;  31  at  Baton  Rouge ;  14^  at  Carrollton, 
near  New  Orleans;  4|  at  St.  Philip;  and  less  than  21 
at  the  head  of  the  Passes  into  the  Gulf.  A  variation 
from  the  average  width  takes  place  commonly  in  the  large 
bends,  which  may  become  1  m.  or  more  wide,  and  there 
are  long  reaches  of  the  river  where  extreme  width  gives 
shallow  water,  shoals,  and  bars,  and  bad  navigation.  A 
large  number  of  islands  occur  in  the  stream,  and  these 
are  known  by  numbers,  from  1  to  about  100.  The  lower 
end  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  M.  is  a  large  delta  pro¬ 
truded  far  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  which  the 
river  finds  several  channels  or  Passes  to  the  Gulf,  the 
principal  and  most  direct,  the  S.  Pass,  being  17  m.  long. 
It  is  here  especially,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  stream, 
that  bars  most  seriously  obstruct  navigation.  The  ex¬ 
tent  and  peculiarity  of  the  windings  of  the  channel,  from 
Cairo  to  the  head  of  the  delta,  constantly  bending  back 
and  forth,  and  making  long  loops  where  it  goes  round 
25  or  30  m.  only  to  return  almost  to  the  same  point,  could 
have  been  made  only  by  a  rapid  and  powerful  current, 
irresistibly  digging  its  way  along  the  lines  of  lowest  level 
and  least  resistance.  With  such  a  current  carrying  a  vast 
amount  of  sediment,  the  channel  may  anywhere  fill  up 
sufficiently  to  turn  the  digging  power  into  one  or  the 
other  bank,  or  through  the  neck  formed  by  a  large  loop, 
and  at  once  a  new  course  is  swiftly  made.  When  loops 
are  cut  off,  their  inlet  and  outlet  are  soon  banked  across 
by  the  sediment  thrown  down  at  the  edges  of  the  stream, 
thus  leaving  the  cut-off  bend  of  the  old  channel  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  lake,  great  numbers  of  which  occur 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  present  channel.  At  the  mouths  of 
streams  entering  the  channel  of  the  lower  M.,  drift  ma¬ 
terials  are  often  thrown  into  a  compact  mass  miles  in 
length,  across  and  on  either  side  of  the  tributary  mouth, 
making  a  bridge  on  which  soil  will  gather  and  trees  grow, 
as  in  the  nearly  contiguous  examples  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  river  and  the  passage  from  the  M.  to  the  Atcli- 
afalaya.  The  last  was  removed  in  1835,  after  it  had  been 
growing  for  60  years,  and  had  become  10  m.  long,  600  ft. 
wide,  8  ft.  deep,  and  solid  enough  to  have  trees  growing 
on  it  60  ft.  high.  The  Red  river-raft  had  become  45  m. 
long,  before  it  was  successfully  attacked,  1872,  and 
broken  through  by  some  years  of  costly  labor.  The 
waters  of  the  M.  are  pure  and  clear  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  where  they  become  whitish  muddy.  The 
Ohio  adds  a  greenish  tint,  and  the  Arkansas  and  Red  riv¬ 
ers  that  of  their  red  oclireous  sediment.  Soil,  sand,  and 
gravel  from  the  constantly  falling  banks,  are  carried  along 
by  the  current,  and  thrown  down  in  the  bends  and  ed¬ 
dies  of  the  stream,  in  many  cases  forming  obstructive 
bars,  while  great  trees  torn  from  their  place  on  the  banks 
are  left  in  mid-channel,  their  roots  planted  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  their  tops  pointed  directly  in  the  way  of  steam¬ 
ers  ascending  the  river.  Only  by  continual  care  are  these 
dangerous  snags  kr;>t  out  of  the  \v^rof  navigation.  The 
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ancient  normal  working  of  the  river  built  up  its  banks 
on  either  side  above  the  level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  anj7 
the  forest  or  sod  growth  gave  these  banks  comparative 
permanence,  such  as  even  the  modern  levees  do  not  se¬ 
cure,  unless  made  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  natural. 
The  earliest  artificial  levee,  a  m.  in  length,  was  made  at 
New  Orleans,  1717,  by  the  engineerDe  la  Tour,  to  protect 
the  infant  settlement.  20  m.  below  and  30  m.  above  were 
settled  by  1770,  and  by  1828  the  levees  were  continuous 
nearly  to  the  mouth  of  Red  river.  In  1850-1  congress 
made  grants  of  land  to  the  states  interested,  and  provided 
for  a  ten-years’  survey,  which  resulted,  1861,  in  the  Re¬ 
port  upon  the  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi 
River ,  by  A.  A.  Humphreys  and  H.  L.  Abbot,  on  the 
basis  of  which  all  subsequent  efforts  of  improvement 
have  been  made.  This  report  established  the  fact  that 
the  digging  power  of  the  current  at  flood  could  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  open  an  adequate  way,  if  by  effective  levees 
the  vast  volume  of  water  were  kept  in  its  proper  course. 
On  this  principle  the  perfect  completion  of  all  necessary 
levees  is  demanded,  as  protection  for  bottom-lands  in 
danger  from  floods;  and  on  the  same  principle  was  car¬ 
ried  out,  by  means  of  Jetties  (q.v.),  after  the  plans  and 
under  the  direction  of  Capt.  James  B.  Eads  (q.v.),  a  most 
effective  opening  of  a  channel  30  ft.  deep  and  350  ft.  wide, 
through  the  S.  Pass  into  the  Gulf,  where  before  there 
existed  a  bar  of  sand  and  silt,  with  only  8|  ft.  in  depth 
of  water.  The  chief  shoals  in  the  M.  are  on  six  ex¬ 
tensive  reaches,  of  which  the  Plum  Point  and  Lake  Prov¬ 
idence  are  the  worst.  The  former  lies  between  Cairo  and 
Memphis,  extending  38  m.  from  Island  No.  26  to  Ran¬ 
dolph,  where  the  river  widens  in  places  to  10,000  ft.,  with 
a  minimum  depth  of  4|  ft.  The  Lake  Providence  reach 
extends  25  m.,  from  Skipwith’s  Landing,  La.,  to  the  foot 
of  Island  No.  95.  For  such  reaches  of  bad  navigation  a 
complete  remedy  is  found  in  narrowing  the  channel  by 
means  of  Dikes  (q.v.),  and  by  revetments  protecting  en¬ 
dangered  banks  from  caving.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
a  continuous  low  river  channel,  with  a  minimum  depth  of 
10  ft.  on  all  shoals  and  bars,  could  be  secured,  from  Cairo 
down  to  the  head  of  the  Passes,  by  the  expenditure  of 
$34,000,000.  The  alluvial  deposits  which  were  once  car¬ 
ried  as  sediment  by  the  sea-like  river  of  geological  times, 
and  now  fill  the  basin  50  or  60  m.  wide,  between  the  bluff 
formations  which  were  the  earliest  banks  of  the  flood, 
are  25  to  60  ft.  in  depth.  The  entire  theory  on  which  the 
levee  system  rests  is  questioned  by  a  few  investigators, 
who  consider  that  levees  tend  to  raise  the  whole  bed  of 
the  river  rather  than  to  lower  it. 
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MISSISSIPPI  SCHEME :  gigantic  commercial  schema 
projected  in  France  by  John  Law  (q.v.),  of  Lauriston, 
1717;  collapsed  1720.  Its  primary  object  was  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  and  the  coun¬ 
try  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  a  tract  at  that  time  be¬ 
lieved  to  abound  in  the  precious  metals.  The  company 
was  incorporated  1717,  August,  under  the  designation 
Company  of  the  West,  and  started  with  a  capital  of  200,- 
000  shares,  of  5001ivres  each  (somewhat  less  than  $100). 
The  company  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
to  the  Mississippi,  farming  the  taxes,  and  coining  money. 
The  prospectus  was  so  inviting,  that  shares  were  eagerly 
bought;  and  when,  1719,  the  company  obtained  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  trading  to  the  E.  Indies,  China,  the  South 
Seas,  and  all  the  possessions  of  the  French  E.  India 
Company,  the  brilliant  vision  opened  to  the  public  gaze 
was  irresistible.  The  Company  of  the  Indies,  as  it  was 
then  called,  created  50,000  additional  shares,  but  a  rage 
for  speculation  had  seized  all  classes,  and  there  were  at 
least  300,000  applicants  for  the  new  shares,  which  con¬ 
sequently  rose  to  an  enormous  premium.  Law,  as  di¬ 
rector-general,  promised  an  annual  dividend  of  200  li- 
vres  (nearly  $40)  per  share,  which,  as  the  shares  were 
paid  for  in  the  depreciated  billets  d'etat,  amounted  to 
an  annual  return  of  120  per  cent.  The  public  enthusi¬ 
asm  rose  to  absolute  frenzy,  and  Law’s  house,  and  the 
street  in  front  of  it,  were  daily  crowded  with  applicants 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks,  who  were  content  to 
wait  for  hours,  nay,  for  days  together,  to  obtain  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  modern  Plutus.  While  confidence 
lasted,  a  factitious  impulse  was  given  to  trade  in  Paris; 
the  value  of  manufactures  was  increased  lourfold,  and 
the  demand  far  exceeded  the  supply.  The  population  is 
said  to  have  been  increased  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
many  of  whom  were  glad  to  take  shelter  in  garrets, 
kitchens,  and  stables.  But  the  regent  had  meanwhile 
caused  the  paper  circulation  of  the  national  bank  to  be 
increased  as  the  M.  S.  stock  rose  in  value,  and  many 
wary  speculators,  foreseeing  a  crisis,  had  secretly  con¬ 
verted  their  paper  and  shares  into  gold,  which  they 
transmitted  to  England  or  Belgium  for  security.  The 
increasing  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  becoming  felt,  a 
general  run  was  made  on  the  bank.  The  M.  S.  stock  now 
fell  considerably,  and  despite  sundry  desperate  efforts, 
which  had  momentary  success,  to  keep  up  its  credit,  it 
continued  to  fall  steadily  and  rapidly.  1720,  Feb.,  the 
National  Bank  and  the  Company  of  the  Indies  were  amal¬ 
gamated;  but  though  this  gave  an  upward  turn  to  the 
share-market,  it  failed  to  put  the  public  credit  on  a 
sound  basis.  Several  useless  attempts  were  made  to 
mend  matters ;  and  those  suspected  of  having  more  than 
a  limited  amount  (fixed  by  a  law  passed  at  the  time)  of 
gold  and  silver  in  their  possession,  or  of  having  removed 
it  from  the  country,  were  punished  with  utmost  rigor. 
The  crisis  came  at  last:  1720,  July,  the  bank  stopped 
payment,  Law  was  compelled  to  tbe  the  country,  and  a 
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share  in  the  Mississippi  Scheme  with  difficulty  brought 
24  livres  (less  than  $4.50).  An  examination  into  the 
state  of  the  accounts  of  the  company  was  ordered  by 
government;  much  of  the  paper  in  circulation  was  can¬ 
celled;  and  the  rest  was  converted  into  ‘rentes’  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice. 

MISSISSIPPI  SOUND:  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
extending  across  from  Mobile  Bay  to  near  New  Orleans. 
It  is  cut  off  from  the  n.  side  of  the  Gulf  by  a  chain  of 
long  islands — Dauphin,  Petit  Bois,  Horn,  Ship,  Cat,  and 
Isle  au  Pied.  They  are  sandy  and  wooded,  and  Cat  is 
fortified.  These  islands  afford  sheltered  harbors,  and 
good  sailing  between  their  n.  shores  and  the  mainland. 
The  gateway  of  the  Mississippi  Sound  into  Mobile  Bay 
is  by  Grant’s  Pass,  and  vessels  reach  New  Orleans  by 
way  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Lake  Borgne,  toward  the  w., 
is  entered  from  the  Sound  at  St.  Joseph’s  Island. 

MISSISSIPPI,  University  of:  the  state  university, 
chartered  in  1844  and  first  opened  in  1848,  situated  near 
Oxford.  During  the  civil  war  (1861-5)  all  exercises  were 
suspended,  and  two  members  of  the  faculty  appointed 
custodians  of  the  university  property.  In  1872,  the  pres¬ 
ent  organization  in  separate  schools  with  optional  studies 
was  adopted,  and  courses  leading  to  other  degrees  besides 
bachelor  of  arts  were  offered;  in  1881,  the  law  schohl  was 
established.  There  are,  therefore,  now  two  departments: 
(1)  the  Department  of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts;  (2) 
the  Department  of  Professional  Education.  The  first 
includes  25  schools  grouped  into  distinct  courses  or  lines 
of  study,  providing  instruction  in  the  languages,  history, 
science,  mathematics,  political  economy,  philosophy,  peda¬ 
gogy,  and  engineering;  the  degrees  conferred  are  bachelor 
of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  philosophy,  bach¬ 
elor  of  pedagogy,  bachelor  of  mining  engineering,  bach¬ 
elor  of  electrical  engineering,  and  bachelor  of  civil  engi¬ 
neering;  there  are  also  post-graduate  courses  in  this 
department  leading  to  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and 
doctor  of  philosophy.  The  second  department  included  in 
1903  only  the  law  school.  In  1900,  the  summer  term  of 
the  university  was  begun.  In  1882,  women  were  admitted 
to  all  classes  upon  the  same  conditions  as  men,  but  were 
not  allowed  to  lodge  on  the  campus;  in  1902,  a  special 
home  for  women  students  was  erected.  In  the  same  year 
additional  dormitories  were  built  for  men.  The  library 
has  a  special  building  of  modern  architecture,  and  num¬ 
bers  17,000  volumes;  there  is  also  a  law  library  of  about 
2,000  volumes  in  the  law  building.  Until  1880  the  univer¬ 
sity  was  supported  by  annual  appropriations  of  the  legis¬ 
lature;  since  that  time  the  income  has  been  derived  from 
the  federal  grant  of  land,  a  second  township  being  added 
to  the  original  grant  in  1894;  the  state  has  given  pcca- 
sional  appropriations  for  buildings  and  improvements. 
The  students  number  about  250  annually,  the  faculty  13. 
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MISSIVE,  n.  mis'siv  [F.  missive,  a  letter — from  L. 
missus,  sent:  It.  missiva,  a  missive]:  a  letter  sent;  a 
message.  In  Scotch  law,  a  memorandum  (see  Minute; 
Letters):  Adj.  intended  to  be  sent;  prepared  for  send¬ 
ing  out.  Letter-missive  (see  Council,  in  Congl.  Church 
Usage). 

MISSOLONGHI,  mis-sd-long'ghe,  or  Mesolonghi,  me-: 
small  town  of  Greece,  govt,  of  iEtolia,  on  the  n.  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  24  m.  w.  of  Lepanto.  It  is  mem¬ 
orable  chiefly  for  the  two  sieges  which  it  underwent 
during  the  war  of  independence.  In  1822,  it  was  invested 
by  land  and  sea  by  the  Turks,  wdio,  after  a  siege  of  two 
months,  were  compelled  to  withdraw.  In  1826,  it  was 
again  besieged  by  an  overwhelming  Ottoman  force;  and 
after  ten  months  of  resistance  and  suffering,  its  garrison, 
reduced  from  5,000  to  3,000  fighting  men,  cut  their  way 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  carrying  with  them  a 
great  number  of  the  women  and  children.  The  Turks 
then  entered  the  town,  which  was  almost  totally  destroyed. 
Here  Lord  Byron  died  1824.  Pop.  over  6,000. 

MISSOULA,  mi-zo'la:  Montana,  city,  county-seat  of 
Missoula  county;  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Hell  Gate 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  railway,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  val¬ 
ley,  called  by  the  early  settlers  Hell  Gate  Ronde.  The 
city  has  an  elevation  of  3,201  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
is  situated  in  46°  and  52'  north  latitude,  and  in  longitude 
113°  and  50'  west.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  the  winters 
being  mild,  and  the  summer  and  fall  delightful.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  is  about  16  inches.  The  city  was 
founded  in  1864,  the  first  house,  a  log  cabin,  being  built 
that  year.  The  pioneer  merchants  of  Missoula  were 
Worden  &  Co.,  who  built,  in  1865,  grist  and  saw  mills, 
and  erected  and  opened  a  store.  The  place  at  that  time 
was  called  Missoula  Mills,  wrhich  name  it  retained  for 
several  years,  when  it  was  changed  to  Missoula.  In  1883, 
the  city  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
having  a  mayor  and  city  council.  It  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  agricultural,  fruit  amd  lumbering  region, 
and  a  large  mining  region  is  tributary  thereto.  Missoula 
is  the  seat  of  the  State  University  of  Montana,  which 
was  opened  in  1895.  There  are  two  hospitals  in  the  city, 
one  of  them  maintained  by  the  Northern  Pacific  railway 
and  its  employees,  in  wdiich  the  employees  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  treated;  the  other  one  is  owned  and  maintained 
by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
called  Saint  Patrick’s  Hospital.  The  same  Sisters  of 
Charity  have  a  very  large  academy  called  the  Sacred 
Heart.  A  commercial  college  is  also  located  here,  and 
the  city  has  a  splendid  system  of  public  schools.  The  new 
public  library  building  is  well  supplied  with  books.  There 
are  many  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  and  a  large  mer¬ 
cantile  business  is  done  in  supplying  the  local  trade,  and 
also  in  supplying  the  various  mining  and  lumbering  re- 
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gions  tributary  to  the  city.  There  are  two  large  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
doors,  sash,  blinds,  dressed  lumber,  and  other  building 
materials;  also  one  brewery,  one  flouring  mill,  bottling 
works,  and  other  manufacturing  establishments.  The  city 
supports  two  national  and  one  private  bank;  it  also  has 
10  churches  of  different  denominations,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  lodges  of  fraternal  organizations,  and  sustains  a 
Business  Men’s  Club.  Fort  Missoula,  a  United  States 
military  post,  4  miles  west  of  the  city,  is  garrisoned  by 
four  companies  of  infantry  troops.  The  city  is  the  trade 
centre  for  a  large  section  of  country,  and  ships  large 
quantities  of  grain,  fruit,  hay,  live-stock,  wool  and  lum¬ 
ber.  The  Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  which  by  an  act 
of  congress  was  directed  to  be  surveyed  and  opened  for 
settlement,  lies  about  15  miles  north  of  the  city,  and 
contains  approximately  1,750,000  acres  of  fine  agricul¬ 
tural,  grazing  and  timber  lands.  This  body  of  land  is 
now  being  surveyed  by  the  United  States  government, 
preparatory  to  being  thrown  open  to  settlement,  all  of 
which  will  be  tributary  to  the  city.  Pop.  (1910)  12,869. 

MISSOURI,  mis-so'ri:  a  state;  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  11th  in  order  of  admission  into  the 
Union;  5th  in  population  in  1880,  5th  in  1890,  and  5th 
in  1900;  10th  in  railroad  mileage;  7th  in  value  of  manu¬ 
factures  in  both  1890  and  1900;  in  1902,  3d  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  corn,  2d  in  hay,  2d  in  number  of  mules.  Popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  ‘Pennsylvania  of  the  west’;  named 
from  the  Missouri  river.  Pop.  (1910)  3,293,335. 

Location  and  Area. — Missouri  is  in  lat.  36° — 40°  30'  n., 
long.  89°  2' — 95°  42'  w.;  bounded  n.  by  Iowa,  e.  by  Illi¬ 
nois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  s.  by  Arkansas,  w.  by 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska;  extreme  length  n. 
and  s.  277  m.,  extreme  breadth  312  m.,  mean  breadth 
208-244  m.;  69,415  sq.m.  (44,425,600  acres);  Mississippi 
river  frontage  about  500  m.;  cap.  Jefferson  City. 

Topography. — In  general,  the  n.  portion  is  level,  and 
the  s.  undulating  and  rising  gradually  to  the  Ozark 
mountains.  Along  the  Mississippi  river,  from  Cape  Gir¬ 
ardeau  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francois  river,  lies  the 
Great  Swamp,  with  more  than  100  m.  in  Missouri,  the 
most  extensive  of  the  numerous  swamps  in  this  region, 
and  a  marked  feature  of  the  Missouri  bottom-lands.  The 
bottom  also  contains  many  small  islands,  lakes,  and  la¬ 
goons,  some  of  the  former  being  above  inundation-mark. 
Where  there  is  any  considerable  amount  of  soil  in  this 
region,  it  is  very  fertile.  In  the  basin  of  the  Osage  river 
the  surface  becomes  rolling  prairie,  and  above  it  bears 
noticeable  forest  growths;  while  the  valley  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river  has  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  abounds  in  forest 
trees  of  large  size.  Broad  valleys  stretch  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers;  woodlands  occur  chiefly 
on  the  margins  of  water-courses;  and  the  tueeless,  upland 
prairies  comprise  about  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  state. 
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The  drainage  of  Missouri  is  chiefly  by  the  Mississippi 
river,  which  forms  its  entire  e.  boundary,  and  is  navigable 
the  year  round,  excepting  when  obstructed  by  ice;  the 
Missouri,  which  nearly  bisects  the  state,  flowing  from  the 
n.w.  corner  to  the  Mississippi,  to  a  point  just  below 
Alton,  Ill.,  and  navigable  like  the  Mississippi;  the  Osage, 
which  flows  into  the  Missouri  on  the  s.,  and  is  navigable 
for  small  steam-boats  half  the  year;  and  the  St.  Fran¬ 
cois,  White,  Black,  Gasconade,  Grand,  Chariton  (all 
navigable  for  small  boats  in  the  open  season),  Salt, 
South  Grand,  Platte,  Nodaway,  Sac,  Meramee,  Cuivre, 
Castor,  and  Niangua  (non-navigable  streams).  The  Mis¬ 
souri  river  forms  the  w.  boundary  of  Missouri  for  nearly 
200  m.,  and  is  a  rapid,  turbid  stream,  more  than  half  a 
m.  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  wider  still;  and  though  draining  an  enormous 
stretch  of  country  and  receiving  many  large  tributaries, 
it  is  exceedingly  shallow  at  certain  seasons.  The  Des 
Moines  river  forms  a  part  of  the  n.e.  boundary  of  the 
state. 

Climate. — Missouri  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  100°  above  zero 
to  8°  below;  but  these  extremes  are  infrequent  and  of 
short  duration,  and  the  climate  is  healthful,  with  a  gen¬ 
erally  dry,  pure,  salubrious  air.  The  summers  and  winters 
of  Missouri  closely  resemble  those  of  Mississippi.  The-tem- 
perature  at  St.  Louis  ranges  in  winter  from  30°  to  43°,  and 
in  summer  from  75°  to  80°,  with  average  rainfall  42 
inches;  annual  mean  temperature  at  Jefferson  Barracks 
55.46°,  rainfall  37.83  inches.  The  river-bottoms  and 
swamps  in  the  s.e.  are  malarious,  and  the  Missouri  river 
for  several  weeks  in  winter  is  generally  frozen  so  hard  as 
to  be  safely  crossed  by  loaded  wagons. 

Geology. — The  main  formations  are  quaternary,  with 
alluvium,  bluff,  and  drift;  carboniferous  or  coal  meas¬ 
ures;  Devonian  rocks,  Hamilton  and  Onondaga  groups; 
upper  Silurian,  in  four  groups,  and  lower,  in  three;  mag¬ 
nesian  limestone,  three  groups;  and  eozoic  or  archaic 
rocks.  The  mineral  riches  of  Missouri  are  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  state.  Some  gold  is  found  in  the  drift- 
sands  of  the  n.  portion,  and  some  silver  in  combination 
with  lead  in  the  galena  ores.  The  coal  measures  predomi¬ 
nate,  and  are  followed  by  iron  (bog  in  the  s.e.;  brown 
hematite  in  the  s.;  red  hematite  in  the  coal  measures- 
spathic  ores  in  the  coal  measures  and  in  Phelps  county- 
specular  oxide  in  the  Iron  Mountain,  Shepherd  Mountain 
Simmon  Mountain,  and  the  Pilot  Knob  districts;  sul- 
phurets  in  the  coal  measures;  and  sulphates  there  and  in 
abandoned  coal  mines);  lead,  chiefly  in  the  s.e.  and  the 
s.w.  portions;  nickel  and  cobalt,  in  Madison  county  and 
the  St.  Joseph  mines;  and  millerite,  near  St.  Louis.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  large  quantities  of  wolfram,  carbonate  of 
lime,  pearl-spar,  fluor-spar,  felspar,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
gypsum,  mica,  asbestos  (in  Madison  county),  mineral 
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tar,  potter’s  clay,  fire-clay,  kaoiin,  sand-glass,  hydraulic 
lime  and  cement,  saltpetre,  grindstones,  white  and  col¬ 
ored  marbles,  slates,  millstones,  granite,  and  a  variety  of 
building  stones,  are  found.  The  principal  mineral  springs 
are  sulphurous,  saline,  and  chalybeate. 

Zoology. — The  mountains  abound  in  wolves,  raccoons, 
opossums,  and  foxes,  and  other  wild  animals;  game 
animals  are  deer,  rabbits,  squirrels,  hares,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  pigeons,  prairie  hens;  eagles,  vultures,  owls,  and 
hawks  are  frequently  seen;  wild  geese,  ducks,  brant,  teal, 
herons,  and  swans  are  plentiful  in  season  in  the  principal 
rivers  and  swamps;  and  snakes,  lizards,  toads,  frogs,  and 
turtles  frequent  the  bottoms  and  swamp-lands.  There  is 
also  a  large  variety  of  song  and  plumage  birds. 

Agriculture. — The  staple  products  of  M.  are  wheat, 
oats,  Indian  corn  and  tobacco,  but  in  the  s.  portions 
of  the  state  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax  are  also  raised  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  The  flour  from  M.  wheat  is  in 
great  demand,  owing  to  its  remarkably  fine  quality. 
All  kinds  of  grass  which  favor  the  raising  of  stock 
grow  luxuriantly,  while  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of 
corn  the  raising  of  pork  is  an  important  industry.  In 
the  s.  the  rearing  of  sheep  is  also  carried  on  with 
profit.  All  kinds  of  fruit  are  successfully  cultivated, 
not  only  the  more  hardy  varieties,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries,  but  also  those  requiring  a  softer 
climate,  such  as  apricots,  nectarines,  figs,  and  many 
varieties  of  grapes.  The  latter  are  cultivated  with 
particular  success  in  the  s.  part  of  the  state,  and  from 
them  large  quantities  of  wines  are  made,  so  that  in  the 
production  of  both  red  and  white  wines  M.  compares 
well  with  practically  any  state  in  the  Union.  In  all 
of  its  chief  crops  M.  ranks  well  to  the  fore  among  the 
states,  while  besides  those  already  mentioned  large 
crops  of  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  hay  are 
also  secured  annually.  Altogether  there  are  in  M.  about 
25,000,000  acres  of  improved  land  and  about  9,000,000 
acres  of  unimproved.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  prop¬ 
erty,  including  lands,  buildings,  and  improvements,  im¬ 
plements  and  machinery,  and  live  stock  is  approximately 
$1,500,000,000. 

Manufactures. — There  are  well  over  6,500  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments  in  M.,  producing  goods  whose  ag¬ 
gregate  value  is  approximately  $500,000,000.  The  lead¬ 
ing  industries  are  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  flour 
and  grist-mill  products,  tobacco  products,  malt  liquors, 
boots  and  shoes,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
lumber  and  timber  products,  and  men’s  clothing.  St. 
Louis  produces  about  three-fourths  of  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  state. 

Commerce  and  Transportation. — River  transportation 
is  now  extensive,  large  quantities  of  cereals  especially 
being  shipped  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  and  thence 
transferred  to  ocean-going  steamers.  M.  also  has  a 
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large  domestic  commerce,  shipping  enormous  quantities 
of  cereals,  pork,  beef,  live  stock,  manufactures,  and 
merchandise  by  rail  and  river  from  St.  Louis;  and 
grain,  live  stock,  wool,  hides  and  pelts,  ores,  pig-iron, 
bullion,  and  packed  meat  from  Kansas  City. 

Many  very  important  lines  of  railroads  traverse  the 
state,  connecting  at  different  points  with  the  great 
trunk  lines  leading  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Alto¬ 
gether  there  are  nearly  8,500  miles  of  track  in  the 
state. 

Mining. — M.  has  large  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  and  clays  for  the  manufacture  of  the  ordinary 
brick  and  for  fire-brick.  Its  coal  mines  are  easily 
worked,  and  include  upper,  middle,  and  lower  measures. 
In  the  upper  measures  are  about  4  ft.  of  coal,  which  is 
found  within  an  area  of  about  8,400  square  miles.  In 
the  middle  coal  measures  there  are  about  7  feet  of  coal 
within  an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles.  The  coal 
in  the  lower  measures  is  found  in  several  seams  bearing 
from  1%  ft.  to  4^2  ft.  in  thickness.  The  annual  out¬ 
put  of  bituminous  coal  is  worth  more  than  $6,000,000. 
The  supplies  of  iron  ore  are  practically  inexhaustible, 
the  greatest  deposits  being  found  in  Iron  Mountain  in 
the  s.e.,  Shepard  Mountain,  Pilot  Knob,  the  Nova 
Scotia  Iron  Banks,  and  Iron  Ridge,  while  smaller  de¬ 
posits  are  found  throughout  the  hilly  regions  of  the 
s.  section  of  the  State.  Lead  is  found  in  vast  deposits 
in  the  same  region,  being  found  in  the  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone,  and  although  the  percentage  of  lead  in  the  ore  is 
small,  when  worked  upon  a  large  scale,  a  good  profit  en¬ 
sues.  The  great  lead  section  through  which  lead  ore 
is  very  generally  disseminated,  occupies  about  one-half 
of  the  n.  portion  of  Madison  county,  and  a  somewhat 
larger  portion  in  St.  Francois  county.  The  great  lead 
mines  of  Granby  were,  in  the  early  days  of  the  lead  in¬ 
dustry  in  M.,  the  best  known  in  the  state,  and  millions 
of  pounds  of  lead  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  taken 
from  these  lands. 

Zinc  is  found  in  the  shape  of  sulphide,  and  also  sili¬ 
cate  of  zinc,  in  nearly  all  the  lead  mines  of  s.w.  M. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  it  was  found  in  such  masses  as 
to  hinder  mining  operations  and,  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  railroad  facilities,  it  was  thrown  aside  as  worthless 
until  large  quantities  had  collected.  Of  later  years, 
however,  zinc  has  been  an  important  and  profitable  ad¬ 
junct  of  the  state’s  lead  mines.  Small  quantities  of 
cobalt  and  some  nickel  are  found  in  the  lead  mines 
of  the  s.e.  Building  stone  of  all  kinds,  including  mar¬ 
ble,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  both  red  and  gray 
granite,  abound  in  M.,  and  constitute  an  important 
item  in  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State.  Among 
the  marble  deposits  is  a  notable  cave,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  on  the  summit  of  Roark  Mountain,  in  Stone 
county,  .18  miles  s.e.  of  Galena  and  3  .miles  n.  of  White 
river.  It  contains  a  beautiful  chamber  150  ft.  high; 
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a  stalagmite  300  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  130  ft. 
high;  and  within  the  stalagmite,  60  ft.  from  its  base,  a 
chamber  30  x  40  ft. ;  and  a  pool  of  clear  water  15  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  top  of  the  chamber  is  dome-shaped, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  is  an  attractive 
tracery  of  fringe  extending  entirely  arouad  it. 

Finances  and  Banicing. — The  total  assessed  valuation, 
including  both  personal  and  realty  property,  is  $1,547,- 
126,736,  the  tax  rate  is  $1.70  per  $1,000,  and  the  bonded 
debt  $4,398,839.  There  are  about  125  national  banks, 
about  900  State  banks,  more  than  70  private  banks, 
and  about  40  loan  and  trust  companies. 

Education. — M.  spends  about  $8,500,000  a  year  in 
maintaining  its  public  schools,  in  which  there  are  about 
750,000  pupils  enrolled,  with  about  18,000  teachers.  M. 
has  a  well  perfected  public  school  system  of  education, 
adopted  in  1839.  The  state  supports  normal  schools 
and  the  University  of  M.,  the  latter  by  what  is  called 
the  1 1  Permanent  Endowment.  ’  ’  Free  public  schools 
for  white  and  colored  children  are  required  by  law  for 
every  district  in  the  State. 

Religion. — The  strongest  denominations  are  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  Methodist  (both  Northern  and  Southern 
wings),  Baptist,  Presbyterian  (several  branches),  and 
Protestant  Episcopal. 

Charities  and  Corrections. — There  is  a  state  peniten¬ 
tiary  at  Jefferson  City;  a  reform  school  for  boys  at 
Booneville;  a  girls’  industrial  school  at  Chillicothe;  a 
refuge  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Marshall ;  and  state 
insane  asylums  at  Fulton,  St.  Joseph,  Nevada,  and 
Farmington;  besides  a  Confederate  Home  at  Higgins- 
ville  and  a  Federal  Soldiers’  Home  at  St.  James.  The 
state  also  aids  the  insane  asylums  at  St.  Louis  to  some 
0xt61lt. 

History. — The  early  history  of  Missouri  is  identical 
with  that  of  Louisiana  (q.v.),  of  which  territory  it 
formed  a  part  till  1813,  when  Louisiana,  being  admitted 
as  a  state,  the  remainder  of  the  tract  was  erected  into  the 
territory  of  Missouri.  Prior  to  this  event,  portions  of  the 
present  state  had  become  important  and  well  known.  Some 
of  its  lead  mines  were  worked  as  early  as  1720;  and  be¬ 
tween  that  date  and  1760,  St.  Louis,  Cape  Girardeau,  and 
St.  Genevieve  were  settled,  the  first  as  a  fur-trading  sta¬ 
tion.  In  1775,  St.  Louis  had  population  of  about  800, 
and  1780  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  English  soldiers  and 
Indian  allies  from  Michilimackinac,  and  was  saved  only 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  Gen.  Clarke,  who  hastened  from 
Illinois  at  the  call  for  aid.  In  1817,  the  first  steps  were 
taken  to  secure  admission  into  the  Union.  The  petition 
of  the  territorial  legislature  to  congress  led  to  a  bitter 
struggle.  The  question  at  issue  was  whether  Missouri 
should  be  admitted  as  a  slave  or  a  free  state.  A  bill  was 
introduced  into  congress  in  1818-19  providing  that  the 
territory  should  be  admitted  as  a  free  state.  This  bill  was 
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strenuously  opposed  by  the  southern  members,  who  were 
anxious  that  slavery  should  be  legalized  in  the  new 
state.  The  first  constitution  prepared  forbade  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  pass  emancipation  laws  without  consent  of 
owners,  or  to  prevent  immigrants  from  bringing  slaves 
into  the  state  with  them,  and  directed  it  to  prevent  free 
negroes  and  mulattoes  from  coming  to  and  settling  in 
the  state  under  any  pretext.  Chiefly  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Henry  Clay  ( q.v. ) ,  a  compromise  was  effected, 
by  which  M.  was  to  be  admitted  as  a  slave  state,  on 
condition  that  from  all  the  terr.  w.  of  M.,  and  n.  of 
the  parallel  of  36°  30'  (the  s.  boundary  of  the  new 
state),  slavery  should  be  excluded  forever.  This  com¬ 
promise  allayed  the  excitement  somewhat,  but  the  ‘  free 
negro  ’  clause  in  the  proposed  constitution  revived  it. 
The  bill  for  admission  passed  the  senate,  but  in  the 
house  a  proviso  was  added  that  the  state  should  abolish 
slavery,  to  which  the  senate  disagreed.  1821,  Mar.  2, 
another  compromise  was  adopted,  by  which  M.  was  to 
be  admitted  on  the  condition  that  the  legislature  should 
pledge  the  faith  of  the  state  that  the  *  free  negro  ’  clause 
should  never  be  executed.  June  26  following,  the  legis¬ 
lature  passed  a  public  and  ‘  irrevocable  ’  act  in  the  terms 
required,  though  it  declared  in  a  preamble  that  the  act 
was  merely  one  of  policy,  to  secure  speedy  admission, 
that  the  requirement  of  congress  was  unconstitutional, 
and  that  the  people  of  the  state  did  not  intend  to  re¬ 
spect  the  condition  so  imposed.  The  compromise  agree¬ 
ment  was  observed  till  virtually  repealed  by  the  bills 
which  established  the  territories  of  Kan.  and  Neb.  1854; 
and  M.  was  admitted  by  presidential  proclamation  1821, 
Aug.  10.  Excepting  the  part  taken  by  some  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  in  the  Kansas  (q.v.)  troubles  1854-59,  the  history 
of  the  state  was  that  of  general  prosperity  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  civil  war.  1861,  Jan.  16,  the  state  sen¬ 
ate  adopted  a  bill  providing  for  a  convention  to  de¬ 
termine  the  position  of  the  state  on  the  question  of 
secession.  This  body  met  in  Jefferson  City  Feb.  28, 
and  in  St.  Louis  Mar.  4.  The  dominant  feeling  in  the 
state,  the  legislature,  and  the  convention,  was  in  favor 
of  the  Union;  and  nothing  occurred  to  indicate  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  till  June  12,  wlhen, 
in  consequence  of  a  difficulty  between  the  federal  troop.i 
sent  to  St.  Louis,  as  an  important  military  point,  and 
the  state  militia,  Gov.  Jackson  called  out  50,000  state 
militia  to  4  repel  invasion,’  and  removed  with  other  state 
officers  from  Jefferson  City  to  Boonville.  Two  days 
later,  the  federal  troops,  under  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon 
(q.v.),  attacked  the  state  militia  at  Jefferson  City  and 
defeated  them.  On  July  30  the  convention  declared  the 
legislature  dissolved,  and  chose  a  new  gov.  (Gamble), 
lieut.-gov.,  and  sec.  of  state.  Gov.  Jackson  immediately 
issued  another  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  M. 
to  be  out  of  the  Union.  More  federal  and  some  Con¬ 
federate  troops  were  at  once  thrown  into  M.;  Gen.  Lyon 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek,  near  Spring- 
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field,  Aug.  10;  Gen.  Fremont  declared  martial  law  Aug. 
21 ;  and  a  large  Confederate  force  under  Gen.  Sterling 
Price,  captured  Lexington  Sep.  20.  Fremont  advanced 
into  the  s.w.,  having  several  skirmishes  on  the  way,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Hunter  Nov.  2,  and  he  by  Gen. 
lialleck,  as  commander  of  the  w.  dept.,  Nov.  18.  About 
this  time  nearly  half  the  state  was  held  by  the  Con¬ 
federates,  and  an  attempt  was  made,  by  some  members 
of  the  old  legislature,  to  force  the  state  into  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  In  1862,  Feb.,  the  Confederates  under  Gen. 
Price  were  driven  into  Ark.  by  federal  troops  under 
Gen.  Curtis;  and  during  1862  and  1863  the  state  was 
disturbed  by  guerilla  warfare,  mainly  on  the  s.  border. 
The  convention  of  1861,  kept  alive  by  adjournments, 
passed  an  ordinance  1863  providing  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  all  slaves  in  the  state  in  1870.  Late  in  1864, 
Gen.  Price  again  invaded  M.  and  made  a  raid  diagonally 
from  s.e.  to  n.w.,  but  was  ultimately  forced  to  retreat 
into  w.  Ark.  In  1864,  Nov.,  a  state  election  was  held, 
the  state  having  been  governed  since  1861,  July,  by 
officers  elected  by  the  convention.  1865,  Jan.  6,  a  con¬ 
vention  assembled  in  St.  Louis  and  framed  a  new  con¬ 
stitution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  people  June  fol¬ 
lowing;  1869  the  last  of  the  amendments  (15th)  to 
the  federal  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  legislature; 
and  1875,  Oct.  30,  the  present  state  constitution  was 
adopted. 

Government. — The  executive  authority  is  vested  by 
the  constitution  (1875)  in  a  gov.  elected  for  4  years; 
the  legislative  in  a  general  assembly,  comprising  a  sen¬ 
ate  of  34  members  elected  for  4  years,  and  a  house  of 
representatives  of  140  members  elected  for  two  years, 
salary  of  each  $5  per  day  and  mileage,  sessions  biennial, 
limit  of  sessions  70  days";  and  the  judicial  in  a  supreme 
court,  the  St.  Louis  court  of  appeals,  the  Kansas  City 
court  of  appeals,  the  state  circuit  courts,  criminal  courts, 
probate  courts,  and  municipal  courts.  The  judges  and 
officers  of  the  courts  are  elected  by  the  people.  Judges 
of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  for  10  years;  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  courts  of  appeals  for  12  years; 
of  the  circuit  courts  for  6  years.  The  successive  govs., 
with  their  terms  of  service  are  as  follows :  Alexander 
McNair.  1820-24;  Frederick  Bates,  1824-26;  John  Mil¬ 
ler,  1826-32;  Daniel  Dunklin,  1832-36;  Lilburn  N.  Boggs, 
1836-40;  Thomas  Reynolds,  1840-44;  John  C.  Edwards, 
1844-48;  Austin  A.  King,  1848-53;  Sterling  Price,  1853- 
57;  Trusten  Polk,  1857;  H.  Johnson  (act’g),  1857;  R. 
M.  Stewart,  1857-61;  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  1861;  Ham¬ 
ilton  R.  Gamble,  1861-64;  Thomas  C.  Fletcher,  1865-69; 
Joseph  W.  McClurg,  1869-71;  Benjamin  Gratz  Brown, 
1871-73;  Silas  Woodson,  1873-75;  Charles  H.  Hardin, 
1875-77;  John  S.  Phelps,  1877-81;  Thomas  T.  Crittenden, 
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Dockery,  l'JOl-5;  J.  W.  Folk,  1905-9;  H.  S.  Hadley,  1909- 
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Politics. — State,  congressional,  and  presidential  elec¬ 
tions  are  held  Tuesday  after  first  Monday  in  Nov.  Offi¬ 
cers  and  men  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  inmates  of  asylums, 
poor-houses,  and  prisons,  are  excluded  from  voting.  M. 
lias  18  electoral  votes.  Her  votes  for  pres,  and  vice.- 
pres.  have  been  as  follows:  1824,  Henry  Clay  and  An¬ 
drew  Jackson,  3;  1828,  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn;  1832,  Andrew  Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  4; 
1836,  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Richard  M.  Johnson;  1840, 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  Richard  M.  Johnson;  1844, 
James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas,  7 ;  1848,  Lewis 
Cass  and  William  O.  Butler;  1852,  Franklin  Pierce  and 
William  R.  King,  9;  1856,  James  Buchanan  and  John 
C.  Breckinridge;  1860,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Herschel 
V.  Johnson;  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  John¬ 
son,  11;  1868,  U.  S.  Grant  and  Schuyler  Colfax;  1872, 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks  6,  B.  Gratz  Brown  8,  and  David 
Davis  1,  for  pres.,  and  B.  Gratz  Brown  6,  George  W. 
Julian  5,  J.  M.  Palmer  3,  and  William  S.  Groesbeck  1, 
for  vice-pres. ;  1876,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks,  15;  1880,  Winfield  S.  Hancock  and  William 
H.  English;  1884,  Grover  Cleveland  and  Thomas  A.  Hen¬ 
dricks,  16;  1888,  Grover  Cleveland  and  Allan  G.  Thur¬ 
man,  1.6;  1892,  Grover  Cleveland  and  Adlai  E.  Steven¬ 
son,  17;  1896,  William  J.  Bryan  and  Arthur  Sewall,  17; 
1900,  William  J.  Bryan  and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  17; 
1904,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  18 ; 
1908,  W.  H.  Taft  and  J.  S.  Sherman,  18. 

MISSOU'RI  River:  the  great  head  stream  which 
forms  by  union  with  the  upper  Mississippi  river  and  the 
Ohio  river.  The  name  signifies  Mud  river,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  water  known  for  more  than  1,200  m.  of 
the  Mississippi,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  given  by  the 
M.  Below  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams,  16  m. 
above  St.  Louis,  the  separate  volumes  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  the  M.  flow  side  by  side  for  a  long 
distance  without  mingling,  and  it  is  plain  to  the  eye 
which  is  the  great  river  and  which  will  be  lost  in  the 
other.  The  lower  reach  of  the  M.  is  of  about  400  m. 
across  the  state  of  Mo.,  in  a  generally  e.  direction. 
From  Kansas  City  n.  it  is  the  w.  boundary  of  the  state, 
and  beyond  the  n.w.  corner  of  Mo.  the  ascent  of  the 
stream  is  generally  e.  and  w.,  past  the  mouth  of  the 
mouth,  and  thence  n.w.  and  n.  across  S.  Dak.  and  more 
than  half  of  N.  Dak.  From  this  point  the  line  of  the 
stream  is  generally  e.  and  w.,  past  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone,  a  great  navigable  tributary,  and  far  on  to 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  where  the  Great  Falls 
occur,  a  succession  of  four  within  164  m. ;  the  succes¬ 
sive  perpendicular  rises  being  87  ft.,  19  ft.,  47  ft.,  and 
26  ft.  The  rapids  connecting  the  cataracts  increase  the 
whole  rise  to  357  ft.  The  ascending  course  of  the 
stream  penetrates  the  Rocky  Mts.  145  m.  further  on,  by 
a  narrow  gorge,  5f  m.  long,'  450  ft.  wide,  and  with  walls 
of  rock  rising  perpendicularly  1,200  ft.  directly  from  the 
water.  The  source  is  400  n:.  beyond  these' ‘Gates  of 
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the  Rocky  Mts.,’  in  the  confluence  of  two  small  streams, 
the  Jefferson  and  Wisdom,  of  which  the  latter  rises 
within  a  mile  of  the  head  springs  of  Clarke’s  fork  of  the 
Columbia.  The  stream  thus  formed  is  joined  80  m. 
down  by  the  Gallatin  and  Madison,  and  this  confluence 
of  three  rivers  is  by  some  regarded  as  the  starting-point 
of  the  M.  The  higher  point  is  at  the  boundary  between 
Mont,  and  Ida.,  lat.  45°  15'  n.,  and  long.  110°  30'  w.; 
and  for  nearly  2,000  m.,  descending  the  river,  the  course 
is  through  Mont.,  N.  Dak.,  and  S.  Dak.,  after  which 
it  has  Io.  and  the  n.  part  of  Mo.  on  its  left  bank, 
and  Neb.  and  Kan.  on  its  right,  until,  at  Kansas  City, 
it  passes  into  and  across  Mo.,  to  its  mouth,  2,908  m. 
from  the  lower  source,  or  2,988  from  the  highest,  and 
1,286  m.  from  the  fall  of  its  muddy  waters  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  width  of  the  M.  is  1,500  ft.  at  Fort 
Benton,  2,500  ft.  at  Sioux  City,  and  3,000  ft.  from  St. 
Joseph  to  its  mouth.  The  highest  source  is  not  far 
from  7,000  ft.  above  sea-level ;  that  at  Fort  Benton 
2,845  ft.;  at  Sioux  City  1,065  ft.;  at  St.  Joseph  756  ft.; 
and  at  its  mouth  381  ft.  The  mouth  of  the  M.  is  159  m. 
above  the  passage  of  the  trunk  river  into  the  head  of  the 
Mississippi  alluvial  basin,  and  189  m.  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  Navigation  on  the  M.  is  regular  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  on  the  border  of  N.  Dak.  and 
Mont.,  and  it  may  extend  as  far  as  the  Great  Falls. 
The  Yellowstone,  a  navigable  river  for  about  300  m.,  is 
the  largest  tributary  of  the  M.,  and  lower  down  other 
tributaries  on  the  right  are  the  Little  Missouri,  Big 
Cheyenne,  White  Earth,  Niobrara,  Platte  or  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Osage.  On  the  left  it  receives  the  Milk, 
Dakota,  Big  Sioux  and  Little  Sioux.  All  the  great 
streams  which  rise  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Rocky  Mts., 
except  the  Arkansas,  thus  send  their  waters  into  the 
M.,  which,  with  its  large  share  of  the  streams  between 
it  and  the  upper  Mississippi,  drains  an  area  of  518,000 
sq.  m.  The  upper  course  of  the  M.  is  through  a  dry 
and  open  country,  where  at  certain  seasons  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  water  leaves  portions  of  the  stream 
shallow.  The  elevation  of  the  sources  is  about  7,500  ft. 
above  sea-level;  and  that  of  the  stream  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellowstone  is  2,010  ft.;  and  the  general  flow  of 
the  water  is  rapid.  On  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
its  channel  is  cut  through  a  rich  alluvial  valley,  back 
of  which,  on  either  side  lie  extensive  prairies.  At  its 
mouth  the  M.  is  over  half  a  m.  wide,  and  in  many  places 
higher  up  the  width  is  much  greater. 

MISSOURI,  University  of,  the  state  university  lo¬ 
cated  at  Columbia,  Boone  county.  It  was  chartered  by 
the  legislature  in  1839,  the  cornerstone  of  the  mam 
building  was  laid  in  July,  1840,  and  instruction  in 
academic  work  was  begun  in  1841.  The  organization 
comprises  eight  departments :  ( 1 )  Graduate  department, 
established  1896;  (2)  academic  department;  (3)  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  (1868)  ;  (4)  law  (1872)  ;  (5)  medi- 
cine  (1873);  (6)  military  science  and  tactics  (1890); 
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(7)  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  (1870); 

(8)  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy  (1870),  situated  at 
Rolla.  The  college  of  agriculture  includes  the  school  of 
agriculture,  the  school  of  engineering  and  the  state 
experiment  station.  The  school  of  engineering  offers 
courses  in  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  sanitary,  chemical 
and  hydraulic  engineering ;  the  course  in  the  school  of 
mines  includes  mining  and  civil  engineering.  The  de¬ 
grees  conferred  are  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  laws, 
bachelor  of  science  (in  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  school  of  mines  and  metal¬ 
lurgy),  and  doctor  of  medicine;  also  the  graduate  de¬ 
grees,  master  of  arts,  doctor  of  philosophy,  master  of 
science,  master  of  laws,  civil  engineer,  electrical  en¬ 
gineer,  mechanical  engineer,  sanitary  engineer,  and  en¬ 
gineer  of  mines.  In  1869  women  were  admitted  to  the 
normal  department  (department  of  education),  in  1870 
to  the  academic  department,  and  soon  afterward  to  all 
existing  departments;  they  are  now  admitted  on  equal 
terms  to  all  departments  except  the  department  of 
military  science  and  tactics.  A  dormitory  for  women 
has  been  erected  on  the  horticultural  grounds  which  ad¬ 
join  the  regular  campus.  The  University  library  in¬ 
cludes  the  general  library,  10  departmental  libraries  and 
the  library  of  the  school  of  mines.  There  being  no 
special  library  building,  the  general  library,  the  classical 
library,  the  political  science  library  and  the  romance 
library  are  in  Academic  Hall;  other  departmental  libra¬ 
ries  are  in  the  buildings  of  their  respective  departments, 

*  the  library  of  the  school  of  mines  being  at  Rolla;  these 
libraries  contained  in  all  about  75,000  volumes  in  1906. 
There  are  rooms  in  Academic  Hall  set  apart  for  gym¬ 
nasium  work  for  men  and  women,  and  there  is  also  an 
athletic  field;  competitive  athletics  and  inter-collegiate 
contests  are  encouraged,  and  though  regarded  as  essen¬ 
tially  a  student  enterprise,  are  under  supervision  of  the 
faculty.  In  1868  the  state  for  the  first  time  gave  aid 
to  the  University,  and  has  since  made  several  appropria¬ 
tions  for  special  purposes;  the  endowment  is  about  $2,- 
500,000;  and  the  annual  income  is  about  $400,000.  The 
students  numbered  2,072  in  1905-6,  and  the  faculty,  145. 

MISSPEAK,  v.  mis-spek'  [mis,  wrong,  and  speak ] :  in 
OE.,  to  blunder  in  speaking. 

MISSPELL,  or  Misspel,  v.  mis-speV  [mis,  wrong,  and 
spell]  :  to  write  with  wrong  letters ;  to  spell  wrongly. 
Misspelling,  imp.:  N.  a  wrong  spelling.  Misspelled', 
pp.  -speld',  or  Misspelt',  pp.  -spelt' :  Adj.  wrongly  spelt. 

MISSPEND,  v.  mis-spend'  [mis,  wrong,  and  spend] :  to 
waste  and  consume  to  no  purpose ;  to  spend  badly. 
Misspend'ing,  imp.  Misspent,  pt.  -spent:  Adj.  wasted; 
consumed  to  no  purpose. 

MISSTATE,  v.  mi-s-stat '  [mis,  wrong,  and  state]  :  to 
state  wrongly;  to  represent  falsely.  Missta'ting,  imp. 
Missta'ted,  pp.  Misstate'ment,  n.  -ment,  an  erro¬ 
neous  representation,  whether  verbal  or  written. 
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MIST,  n.  mist  [Icel.  mistr,  a  foggy  darkness  in  tlie  air: 
Dut.  miest  and  mist,  mist;  mieselen ,  to  exhale  a  mist,  to 
rain  fine :  Ger.  mist ,  dung,  mist] :  the  vapor  of  water 
hanging  over  sea  or  land,  less  dense  than  a  fog  (q.  v.) ;  va¬ 
por  floating  and  falling  in  fine  particles  in  the  form  of 
very  small  rain;  that  which  dims  or  obscures,  or  iuter- 
cepts  vision,  as  if  it  were  a  vapor  or  a  mist:  V.  in  OE.,  to 
cover  with  vapor;  to  cloud.  Mist-like,  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  mist ;  misty.  Misty,  mist'i ,  a.  overspread  with 
mist;  dim  or  obscure.  Mist'ful,  a.  - ful ,  clouded  with 
mist.  MistTly,  ad.  - i-li ,  darkly;  obscurely.  Mist¬ 
iness,  n.  -i-nts,  state  of  being  misty;  obscurity. 

MISTA’EN,  pp.  mis-tan' :  a  poetic  spelling  for  Mis¬ 
taken. 

MISTAKE,  v.  mis-tak'  [mis,  wrong,  and  take:  Icel. 
mistaka,  to  take  by  mistake — from  taka,  to  take] :  to 
misunderstand;  to  conceive  wrongly;  to  take  one  per¬ 
son  or  thing  for  another;  to  err  in  opinion  or  judgment: 
IS-,  an  error  of  any  kind;  a  misconception;  a  blunder; 
an  oversight.  Mista'king,  imp.:  N.  in  OE.,  an  error. 
Mista'ken,  pp.  - ta'kn ,  wrong  or  in  error,  as  applied  to 
persons  (this  application  to  persons  is  a  popular  usage, 
but  of  doubtful  propriety) :  misunderstood,  as  applied 
to  things:  Adj.  erroneous;  wrongly  judging :  incorrect. 
Mistook,  pt.  mis-tUk',  did  mistake.  Mistakable,  a. 
mis-ta'kd-bl,  that  may  be  mistaken.  Mista'kenly,  ad. 
-li.  Mista'kingly,  ad.  -It  By  mistake,  under  error 
or  misapprehension;  unintentionally.  No  mistake,  fa¬ 
miliarly,  without  fail;  without  possible  error;  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  To  be  mistaken,  properly,  to  be  taken  wrongly, 
i.e.,  to  be  misunderstood;  also  popularly,  but  with 
doubtful  propriety,  to  misunderstand,  to  commit  an 
error  of  judgment;  to  be  deceived. 

MISTAKE',  in  Law:  an  error  which  maybe  due  to 
ignorance,  forgetfulness,  carelessness,  undue  confidence 
in  another,  etc.,  which  leads  to  the  omission  of  some¬ 
thing  which  should  have  been  performed,  or  to  the  com¬ 
mission  of  an  act  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
done.  There  are  two  classes  of  mistakes;  those  of  law, 
and  those  of  fact,  which  are  very  differently  treated. 
The  great  principle  that  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  wrong-doing  is  maintained  in  courts  both  of 
law  and  of  equity.  If  this  were  abandoned  many  peo¬ 
ple  would  prefer  to  remain  ignorant  of  matters  concern¬ 
ing  which  they  should  be  informed.  If  the  M.  is  purely 
legal  the  law  must  take  its  course,  even  though  the  re¬ 
sults  of  an  act  are  radically  different  from  those  antici¬ 
pated.  But  when  there  are  such  causes  for  the  M.  as 
incapacity,  fraud,  undue  influence,  or  imposition,  a  court 
of  equity  may  set  aside  the  contract.  When  there  is  no 
fraud,  either  of  act  or  of  intent,  but  an  error  is  held  in 
common  by  both  parties  to  a  transaction,  a  compromise 
will  usually  be  sustained  by  the  court.  The  same  is 
true  of  compromises  of  contested  claims  to  estates.  A 
M.  in  regard  to  the  law  of  a  foreign  country  is  subject 
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to  rectification  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  obligatory  on 
a  resident  of  one  country  to  study  the  laws  of  another. 
And  a  M.  in  law  may  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  when  a 
man  has  promised  to  perform  a  certain  act  because  he 
supposed  that  it  was  obligatory  on  him  to  do  so  when  no 
such  claim  existed.  Mistakes  of  fact  are  much  more 
readily  corrected  than  are  those  of  law.  When  an  error 
shared  by  both  parties  is  committed  in  ignorance  of 
some  important  fact  bearing  on  the  case,  relief  can  usu¬ 
ally  be  secured  through  the  courts,  even  though  no  fraud 
or  deception  has  been  attempted ;  but  the  facts  must  be  of 
such  importance  as  to  exercise  a  determining  influence 
on  the  transaction.  The  M.  may  be  rectified  by  a  return 
of  the  property  to  the  former  owner,  or  when  that  is 
impossible,  by  an  imposition  of  money  damages  for  any 
deficiency  which  may  be  found  to  exist.  When  the  M. 
is  on  only  one  side,  and  there  has  been  no  fraud,  legal 
relief  cannot  usually  be  secured.  The  means  of  in¬ 
formation  being  open  to  both  parties,  each  is  supposed 
to  look  after  his  own  interests.  But  where  a  party  having 
apparent  reason  to  do  so,  reposes  confidence  in  another 
and  is  misled  by  the  concealment  of  some  important 
fact,  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  redress  from  the  courts  of 
equity.  Legal  instruments,  agreements,  etc.,  which 
contain  material  errors  and  fail  to  set  forth  the  intention 
of  the  parties  may  be  corrected  by  order  of  the  court, 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  a  M.  of  law  in  which  the 
language  of  the  contract  carries  a  different  meaning 
from  what  the  parties  accepting  it  expected. 

MISTASSINI,  mis-tds-se'ne ,  Lake:  large  lake  in  the 
s.  part  of  N.  E.  Territory,  Canada.  The  Territory  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  n.  side  of  the  province  of  Quebec  up 
tlie  whole  e.  side  of  Hudson’s  Bay;  and  the  lake  is  the 
head-water  of  Rupert’s  river,  which  flows  w.  into  the  s. 
arm  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  James’s  Bay.  The  direction  of  the 
lake  from  Quebec  is  a  little  w.  of  n.,  and  the  situation 
is  just  beyond  and  close  to,  the  Wotcliish  Mts.,  and  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  the  head  of  an  e.  branch  of  the  Sague¬ 
nay  river.  Its  dimensions  are  not  accurately  known;  but 
it  is  probably  about  100  m.  long  and  15  to  30  or  40  m. 
wide,  but  of  irregular  outline. 

MISTAUGHT,  v.  mis-tawt'  [mis,  wrong,  and  taught] : 
pt.  and  pp.  of  misteach;  wrongly  taught. 

MISTEACH,  v.  mis-tech'  [mis,  wrong,  and  teach]:  to 
instruct  wrongly.  MisteachTng,  imp.  Mistaugiit', 
pt.  and  pp.,  which  see. 

MISTER,  n.  mis' ter  [a  misspelling  of  master — from  L. 
magister ,  a  master] :  a  common  title  of  address  to  any 
adult  male,  contracted  into  Mr. 

MISTER:  for  Myster,  trade;  craft:  see  Myster. 

MISTERM,  v.  mls-term'  [mis.  wrong,  and  term]:  to 
name  erroneously. 
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MISTHINK,  v.  mis-thlngk'  [mis,  wrong,  and  think] :  in 
OK.,  to  think  ill  or  wrongiy.  Misthought',  n.  -thawt',  a 
false  opinion;  a  wrong  thought. 

MISTILY,  MISTINESS:  see  under  Mist. 

MISTIME,  v.  mis-tim'  [?ms,  wrong,  and  time] :  to  arrange 
ill  as  to  time;  not  to  adapt  to  the  time.  Misti'ming, 
imp. :  N.  the  doing  at  a  wrong  time,  or  unseasonably. 
Mistimed',  pp.  -timd':  Adj.  done  out  of  season  or  at  a 
wrong  time. 

MISTITLE,  v.  mis-ti'tl  [mis,  wrong,  and  title] :  to  desig¬ 
nate  by  a  wrong  title  or  name.  Misti'tling,  imp.  -ti'- 
tling.  Misti'tled,  pp.  -ti'tld. 

MISTLETOE,  or  Misletoe,  or  Misseltoe,  n.  miz'l-to 
[Icel.  mistelteinn;  AS.  misteltan;  Dut.  and  Ger.  mistel ,  the 
mistletoe — the  latter  part  is  the  Icel.  teinn ,  a  prong  of 
metal:  Norw.  tein;  Goth,  tains ,  the  shoot  of  a  tree,  a 
twig]:  genus  ( Viscum )  of  small  parasitical  evergreen 
shrubs  of  nat.  order  Lorantliace ee.  This  order  is  exoge¬ 
nous,  and  contains  more  than  400  known  species,  mostly 
tropical  and  parasites.  The  leaves  are  entire,  almost 
nerveless,  thick  and  fleshy,  and  without  stipules.  The 
flowers  of  many  species  are  showy.  The  calyx  arises 


Mistletoe  (Viscum  album). 

from  a  tube  or  rim,  which  sometimes  assumes  the  appear, 
ance  of  a  calyx,  and  is  so  regarded  by  many  botanists; 
what  others  deem  the  colored  calyx  being  viewed  by 
them  as  a  corolla  of  4  or  8  petals  or  segments.  Within  this 
are  the  stamens,  as  numerous  as  its  divisions,  and  opposite 
to  them.  The  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  a  solitary  ovule ; 
the  fruit  one-seeded,  generally  succulent.— Common  M. 


MISTOOK. 

(  v\  album)  is  a  native  of  Britain  and  of  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  forming:  a  bush  about  4  ft.  long,  growing  on 
many  kinds  of  trees,  particularly  on  the  apple,  and  oth¬ 
ers  botanically  allied  to  it,  as  the  pear,  service,  and  haw¬ 
thorn;  sometimes,  also,  on  sycamores,  limes,  poplars, 
locust-trees,  and  firs,  but  very  rarely  on  oaks  (contrary 
to  the  common  belief).  It  is  very  plentiful  in  some 
parts  of  s.  England,  its  evergreen  leaves  giving  a  peculiar 
appearance  to  the  orchards  in  winter,  when  the  bushes 
of  M.  are  very  conspicuous  among  the  naked  branches 
of  the  trees;  but  it  is  very  local.  The  stems  are  dicliot - 
(  omoiis  (i.e.,  divide  by  forking);  the  leaves  are  opposite, 
of  yellowish-green  color,  obovate-lanceolate,  obtuse. 
The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  grow  in  small  heads 
at  the  ends  and  in  the  divisions  of  cue  branches,  the 
male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  plants.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  about  the  size  of  currants,  white,  translucent, 
and  full  of  a  very  viscid  juice,  which  serves  to  attach 
the  seeds  to  branches,  where  they  take  root  when  they 
germinate,  the  radicle  always  turning  toward  the  branch, 
whether  on  its  upper  or  under  side.  The  M.  derives  its 
nourishment  from  the  living  tissue  of  the  tree  on  which 
it  grows,  and  from  which  it  seems  to  spring  as  if  it  were 
one  of  its  own  branches.  The  berries  are  a  favorite  food 
of  thrushes;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  M.  was 
propagated  by  the  seeds  deposited  from  the  birds;  the 
propagation  is  really  by  the  wiping  off  of  the  seeds 
from  the  bird’s  beak  which  it  rubs  against  the  bark. 
Bird-lime  is  made  from  the  seeds  and  bark.  The  M. 
was  intimately  connected  with  many  superstitions  of  the 
ancient  Germans  and  of  the  British  Druids.  In  the 
northern  mythology,  Balder  is  said  to  have  been  slain 
with  a  spear  of  mistletoe.  Among  the  Celts,  the  M. 
which  grew  on  the  oak  was  in  peculiar  esteem  for  mag¬ 
ical  virtues.  Traces  of  the  ancient  regard  for  the  M. 
remain  in  some  old  English  and  German  customs,  as 
kissing  under  the  M.  at  Christmas.  The  M.  was  at  one 
time  in  high  repute  as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy  and  convul¬ 
sions,  but  it  seems  to  possess  no  decided  medicinal  prop¬ 
erties. — Loranthus  Europceus ,  a  shrub  very  similar  to  the 
M.,  but  with  flowers  in  racemes,  is  plentiful  in  parts 
of  s.  Europe,  and  very  frequently  grows  on  oaks. — L. 
odoratus,  Nepaulese  species,  has  very  fragrant  flowers. 
— American  Mistletoe  {Phoradendron  flavescens)  differs  lit¬ 
tle  from  the  European,  and  was  formerly  included  in  the 
same  genus.  It  has  a  globular  calyx,  3  (rarely  2-4)  lobed; 
and  is  found  on  deciduous  trees  from  N.  J.  to  Ill.  and 
southward.  Note. — Mistel,  the  ‘  mistletoe,’  is  a  dim.  of 
Ger.  mist,  dung— probably  in  reference  to  the  seeds  de¬ 
posited  by  the  birds  who  eat  the  berries,  or  it  may  refer  to 
the  slime  of  the  berries:  O.  Dut.  mistel,  bird-lime— see 
Skeat. 

MISTOOK:  pt.  of  MiSTAiafi,  which  see. 


MISTRAL— MISTRAJN  SLATE. 

MISTRAL,  n.  mis'trdl,  or  Mistraon,  or  Maestral  [F. 
mistral;  OF.  maestral ,  the  mistral — from  It.  maestrale — 
from  mid.  L.  magistralis — lit.,  the  masterful  wind]: 
Provencal  designation  of  the  Caurus  or  Corns  of  the 
Romans;  a  n.w.  wind  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  prevails  on  the  s.  coast  of  France.  Its  approach  is 
heralded  by  a  sudden  change  of  the  temperature,  from 
genial  warmth  to  piercing  cold;  the  air  is  felt  to  be 
purer,  and  more  easily  inhaled,  the  azure  of  the  sky  is 
undimmed  by  cloud,  and  the  stars  shine  by  night  with 
extraordinary  and  sparkling  brightness;  this  last  appear¬ 
ance  is  an  infallible  prognostic.  The  mistral  then  comes 
in  sudden  gusts,  struggling  with  the  local  aerial  currents, 
but  its  fast  increasing  violence  soon  overcomes  all  opposi¬ 
tion.  In  a  few  hours,  it  has  dried  up  the  soil,  dispersed 
the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere,  and  raised  a  dangerous 
tumult  among  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
mistral  blows  with  its  greatest  force  from  the  end  of 
autumn  to  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  causes  much 
damage  to  the  fruit-trees  in  blossom,  and  often  to  the 
field-crops.  It  is  a  terror  to  the  mariners  of  the  gulfs  of 
Lyon  and  Valence,  and  even  the  most  hardy  seaman  makes 
all  haste  to  a  harbor  of  refuge.  The  most  probable  cause 
of  the  mistral  is  the  derangement  of  atmospheric  equi¬ 
librium  produced  by  the  cold  condensed  air  of  the  Alps 
and  Cevennes  rushing  in  to  supply  the  vacuum  produced 
by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  warm  s.  provinces  of 
France,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean.  This 
wind  is  appropriately  denominated  by  the  Italians 
Maestro. 

MISTRAL,  mes-tr&l,  Frederic  (or  Frederi):  French 
poet:  b.  Maillane,  Bouches-du-Rhone,  1830,  Sep.  8.  He 
studied  law  for  a  time  at  Aix,  but  soon  abandoned  it, 
and  gave  his  attention  to  writing  in  Provencal,  the  dialect 
of  southern  France,  which,  under  the  influence  of  Jasmin, 
the  ‘barber-poet,’  had  entered  on  a  renaissance  as  a  lit¬ 
erary  medium.  In  1854,  he,  with  six  others,  founded  the 
well-known  Society  of  the  Felibrige;  and  in  1859  he 
published  his  Mireio,  a  narrative  poem  in  the  recovered 
language,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academie  in  1861. 
A  second  work  in  verse,  Calendau,  came  out  in  1867;  a 
volume  of  poems,  Lis  Isclo  d’Or  (The  Isles  of  Gold),  in 
1875;  Lou  Tresor  dou  Felibrige,  a  dictionary  of  modern 
Provencal,  in  1878-86;  and  the  historical  poem  Nerto  in 
1884.  La  Reino  Jano  (1890)  is  a  tragedy,  and  Le  Poeme 
du  Rhone  (1879)  another  narrative  poem.  There  are 
English  renderings  of  Mireio  by  Grant  (1867),  Crichton 
(1868),  and  Preston  (1872).  Consult:  Gaston,  Paris, 
Penseurs  et  Poetes  (1896);  Welter,  Frederic  Mistral,  der 
Dichter  der  Provence  (1899);  Downer,  Frederic  Mistral 
(1901).  In  1904  he  received  the  Nobel  prize  in  literature. 

MISTRANSLATE,  v.  mis'trdns-lat'  [mis,  wrong,  and 
translate] :  to  translate  erroneously.  Mis'transla'ting, 


MISTREADING— MISWEND. 

imp.  Mis'transla'ted,  pp.  Mis'transla'tion,  n.  - Id '• 
shun,  an  erroneous  version  or  translation. 

MISTREADING,  n.  mis-tred'ing  [mis,  wrong,  and 
tread]:  in  OE.,  a  false  step;  the  choosing  of  a  wrong 
path. 

MISTREAT,  v.  mis-tret*  [mis,  wrong,  and  treat]:  to 
ill-treat;  to  abuse.  Mistreating,  imp.  Mistreat'ed,  pp. 
Mistreat'ment,  n.  - ment ,  ill-treatment;  abuse. 

MISTRESS,  n.  mis’tres  [OF.  maistresse ;  F.  maitresse. 
fern,  of  maitre,  master:  L.  magistra,  a  mistress]:  the  fern, 
of  master;  a  woman  who  instructs  or  governs  a  school; 
a  female  teacher;  a  woman  who  governs  or  holds  author¬ 
ity;  a  woman  beloved  and  courted;  a  term  of  address 
applied  to  a  married  untitled  woman,  now  contracted 
into  and  written  Mrs.;  the  female  head  of  a  family;  a 
concubine;  a  woman  who  holds  something  in  possession; 
a  woman  who  has  skill  in  something.  Mistress  op  the 
world,  a  name  of  Old  Rome,  in  respect  of  the  wide  and 
far-reaching  extent  of  her  dominions  and  power.  Mis¬ 
tress  op  the  robes,  a  post  in  the  queen’s  household, 
held  by  a  lady  of  high  rank,  but  its  duties  may  often  be 
performed  by  deputy — so  named  from  having  charge  of 
the  queen’s  robes. 

MISTRUST,  n.  mis-trusV  [mis,  wrong,  and  trust] : 
want  of  confidence  or  trust;  suspicion:  V.  to  doubt;  to 
suspect;  to  regard  with  suspicion.  Mistrusting,  imp. 
Mistrust'ed,  pp.  Mistrust'ful,  a.  -ful,  suspicious; 
wanting  confidence  in.  Mistrust'fully,  ad.  -li. 

MISTUNE,  v.  mis-tiin'  [mis,  wrong,  and  tune]:  to 
tune  wrongly;  to  put  out  of  tune.  Mistu'ning,  imp.  MiS- 
|  tuned',  pp.  -tund'. 

MISTY,  MISTILY,  MISTINESS.  See  under  Mist. 

MISUNDERSTAND,  v.  mis'un-der-stand'  [mis,  wrong, 
and  understand]:  to  take  in  a  wrong  sense;  to  miscon¬ 
ceive.  Mis'understand'ing,  imp.:  N.  a  mistake  of  the 
meaning;  an  error;  a  softer  name  for  a  quarrel;  disagree¬ 
ment;  dissension  or  slight  difference.  Mis'understood', 
pt.  and  pp.  -stud',  did  take  in  a  wrong  sense;  understood 
wrongly. 

MISUSAGE,  n.  mis-u'zdj  [mis,  wrong,  and  usage]:  ill- 
usage;  abuse. 

MISUSE,  v.  mis-uz *  [mis,  wrong,  and  use]:  to  treat  or 
use  improperly;  to  treat  ill;  to  use  to  a  bad  purpose:  N. 
mis-us',  improper  use;  ill-treatment;  wrong  application. 
Misu'sing,  imp.  -zing.  Misused,  pp.  mis-uzd '. — Syn.  of 
‘misuse,  v.’:  to  abuse;  misapply;  misemploy;  maltreat. 

MISWEEN,  v.  mis-wen '  [mis,  wrong,  and  ween]:  in 
OE.,  to  misjudge;  to  mistrust. 

MISWEND,  v,  mis-wend'  [mis,  wrong,  and  wend]:  in 
OE.,  to  go  wrong. 


MISY— MITCHEL. 

MISY,  n.  mV  si  [a  miner’s  name]:  an  impure  sulphate 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  a  mineral  of  a  fine  bright-yellow 
color,  and  of  friable  structure. 

MITAKSHARA:  name  of  several  commentatorial  works 
in  Sanskrit — e.g.,  of  a  commentary  on  the  text-book  of 
the  Vedanta  philosophy,  of  a  commentary  on  the  Mimansa 
work  of  Kumarila,  of  a  commentary  on  the  Br'ihadaran'- 
yaka  (see  Veda),  etc.  The  most  renowned  work,  however, 
bearing  this  title  is  a  detailed  commentary  by  Vijnanes'- 
wara  (called  also  Vijnananatha),  on  the  law-book  of 
Yajnavalkya  (q.v.);  and  its  authority  and  influence  are 
so  great  that  ‘it  is  received  in  all  the  schools  of  Hindu 
law  from  Benares  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  India  as  the  chief  groundwork  of  the  doctrines 
which  they  follow,  and  as  an  authority  from  which  they 
rarely  dissent’  (cf.  two  treatises  on  the  Hindu  law  of 
inheritance,  translated  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Calcutta 
1810).  Most  of  the  other  renowned  law-books  of  recent 
date,  such  as  the  Smr'iti-Chandrika,  which  prevails  in 
southern  India,  the  Chintaman'i,  Vlramitrodaya,  and 
Mayllkha,  which  are  authoritative  severally  in  Mithila, 
Benares,  and  with  the  Mahrattas,  generally  defer  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Mitakshara;  the  Dayabhaga  of  Jimuta- 
vahana  alone,  which  is  adopted  by  the  Bengal  school,  dif¬ 
fers  on  almost  every  disputed  point  from  the  Mitakshara, 
and  does  not  acknowledge  its  authority.  The  Mitakshara, 
following  the  arrangement  of  its  text-work,  the  code  of 
Yajnavalkya,  treats  in  its  first  part  of  duties  in  general; 
in  its  second,  of  private  and  administrative  law;  in  its 
third,  of  purification,  penance,  devotion,  etc.;  but  since  it 
frequently  quotes  other  legislators,  expounding  their 
texts,  and  contrasting  them  with  those  of  Yajnavalkya, 
it  is  not  merely  a  commentary,  but  supplies  the  place  of 
a  regular  digest.  The  text  of  the  Mitakshara  has  been 
edited  several  times  in  India.  An  excellent  translation 
of  its  chapter  ‘On  Inheritance/  was  published  by  Cole¬ 
brooke  in  the  work  above  referred  to;  and  its  explana¬ 
tion  of  Yajnavalkya  is  followed  by  the  same  celebrated 
scholar  in  his  Digest  of  Hindu  Law. 

MI'TATJ.  See  Mittau. 

MITCHEL,  mlch'el,  John:  1815,  Nov.  3 — 1875,  Mar. 
20:  b.  Dungiven,  Ireland.  He  graduated,  1836,  from 
Trinity  College,  and  practiced  law  several  years,  mean¬ 
while  writing  for  the  press.  In  1845  he  became  editor 
of  the  Dublin  Nation  and  about  this  time  published  the 
Life  of  Hugh  O’Neil.  In  1848  he  left  the  Nation  and 
established  the  United  Irishman ,  which  in  about  three, 
months  was  suppressed  on  account  of  its  violent  revolu¬ 
tionary  utterances,  and  Mitchel  was  sentenced  to  trans¬ 
portation  for  14  years.  He  was  taken  to  Bermuda,  and 
later  to  Australia.  He  escaped,  1853,  to  New  York,  where 
he  established  a  pro-slavery  paper  and  published  his  Jail 
Journal.  He  afterward  published  papers  in  Knoxville, 
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Term.,  and  Richmond,  Va.;  returned  to  Ireland  1874,  and 
was  elected  to  parliament,  but  was  not  allowed  to  serve. 
He  was  elected  again  but  died  at  Cork  before  his  ease  was 
decided.  He  edited  the  poems  of  Thomas  Davis  and 
James  C.  Mangan,  wrote  The  Last  Conquest  of  Ireland — 
Perhaps,  and  continued  McGeoghegan's  History  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

MITCH'EL,  Ormsby  Macknight,  ll.d.:  1810,  Aug.  28 
— 1862,  Oct.  30;  b.  Morganfield,  Ky.:  astronomer  and  sol¬ 
dier.  His  childhood  was  spent  in  Lebanon,  Ohio,  where 
he  gained  a  good  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  When  13  years  of  age  he  became  clerk  in  a  store 
at  Miami,  but  later  returned  to  Lebanon.  In  1825,  June, 
he  entered  West  Point  Milit.  Acad.,  from  which  he  grad¬ 
uated  1829.  Among  his  classmates  were  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  For  two  years  he  was  assistant 
professor  in  the  mathematical  department  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  held  the  rank  of  2d  lieutenant  of  artillery.  In 
1832,  he  was  stationed  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  but  soon 
resigned.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
Cincinnati,  and  also  held  the  position  of  chief  engineer 
of  a  railroad.  In  1834,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  philosophy,  and  astronomy,  in  Cincinnati  College, 
which  position  he  held  till  1844,  when  he  was  made 
director  of  a  large  observatory  which  had  been  erected 
in  Cincinnati  mainly  through  his  efforts,  and  in  behalf 
of  which  he  had  delivered  many  lectures  and  made  a  trip 
to  Europe.  In  1859,  he  became  director  of  the  Dudley 
observatory,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  which  he  had  drawn  the 
plans;  but  he  still  retained  his  connection  with  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  institution.  He  invented  and  perfected  various 
astronomical  instruments  of  great  value,  and  made  a 
large  number  of  important  observations.  At  the  opening 
of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  army,  and  1861,  Aug.  9, 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  Ohio  volunteers.  He 
fortified  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  served  in  various  southern 
states,  and  won  fame  in  the  great  railroad  raid  of  1862 
in  n.  Alabama.  He  was,  1862,  Apr.  11,  appointed  major- 
general;  in  September  of  that  year  was  assigned  to  the 
department  of  the  south,  and  while  actively  arranging 
for  the  campaign  was  taken  with  yellow  fever  and  died 
at  Beaufort,  S.  C.  The  observatory  which  he  founded  at 
Cincinnati  has  been  removed  to  Mount  Lookout,  has 
received  his  name,  and  is  supported  by  the  city.  He  was 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  popular  lecturer  on 
astronomy,  and  a  member  of  scientific  societies  in  this 
country  and  Europe.  Gen.  Mitchel’s  mind  was  singularly 
•clear  and  penetrating,  he  was  prompt  and  decisive  in 
action,  undismayed  by  any  dangers  or  difficulties,  and 
nobly  devoted  to  high  aims.  He  published,  1846-48,  a 
paper  devoted  to  astronomical  matters,  revised  Burritt’s 
Geography  of  the  Heavens,  and  wrote  The  Planetary  and 
Stellar  Worlds ;  The  Orbs  of  Heaven;  A  Concise  Elemen¬ 
tary  Treatise  of  the  Sun,  Planets,  Satellites,  and  Comets ; 
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and  The  Astronomy  of  the  Bible.  His  life  was  published 
1865,  by  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Headley,  and  by  his  son,  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Mitchel,  1887. 

MITCHELL:  S.  Dak.,  city,  county-seat  of  Davidson 
county;  on  two  divisions  of  the  Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.,  and 
on  the  Chicago,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  railroads;  southeast  of 
the  central  part  of  the  state  and  about  68  miles  west  by 
north  of  Sioux  Falls.  It  was  settled  in  1879,  and  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  city  in  1883.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  region  in  which  wheat  is  one  of  the  great  crops, 
and  considerable  attention  is  given  to  raising  stock  for 
the  eastern  markets.  The  industrial  establishments  are 
railroad  shops,  machine  shops,  lumber  and  brick  yards, 
stock-yards,  a  creamery,  and  grain  elevators.  Mitchell 
ships  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  live  stock.  The  three 
banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $125,000.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Dakota  University,  founded  in  1885  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  it  has 
good  public  and  parish  schools.  There  are  nine  church 
edifices.  The  government  is  administered  under  a  general 
law  charter  of  1890,  and  is  vested  in  a  mayor  who  holds 
office  two  years,  and  a  council  of  eight  members,  four  of 
whom  are  elected  each  year.  The  waterworks  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  city.  Pop.  (1890)  2,217;  (1900) 
4,055;  (1910)  6,515. 

MITCHELL,  Clifford,  m.d.:  American  physician:  b. 
Nantucket,  Mass.,  1854,  Jan.  28.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1875;  studied  medicine  in  Chicago  in  the 
Medical  College  and  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College; 
began  to  practise  in  Chicago  in  1878;  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  In  1902,  he  established 
the  Chicago  Laboratory  for  Clinical  Diagnosis.  He  is 
professor  of  chemistry,  toxicology  and  renal  diseases  in 
the  Chicago  Homoeopathic  College  and  author  of  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Manual  of  Urinary  Analysis  (1879),  Physician’s 
Chemistry  (1884),  Dentist’s  Manual  of  Special  Chemistry 
(1887),  Renal  Therapeutics  (1898),  and  Diseases  of  the 
Urinary  Organs  (1903),  etc. 

MITCH'ELL,  Donald  Grant,  ll.d.  b.  Norwich,  Conn., 
1822,  Apr.  12.  He  studied  at  Ellington  (Conn.)  Acad., 
and  graduated  from  Yale  1841.  For  the  next  three  years 
be  worked  on  a  farm  for  improvement  of  his  health.  He 
contributed  articles  to  the  Albany  Cultivator ,  and  drew  a 
set  of  plans  for  farm  buildings  which  won  a  silver  medal 
from  the  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Soc.  He  travelled  in  Europe 
1844-46,  and  in  1847  published  his  first  book,  Fresh 
Gleanings.  He  studied  law  in  New  York,  and,  1848,  again 
went  abroad;  he  was  at  Paris  when  the  outbreak  of  that 
year  occurred,  and  published  his  observations  under  the 
title  The  Battle  Summer.  The  Lorgnette  followed,  1850, 
and  wras  soon  succeeded  by  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  which 
was  remarkably  popular,  and  Dream  Life,  which  won 
nearly  equal  fame.  He  was  married,  1853,  and  imme- 
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diately  sailed  to  Venice,  to  which  place  he  had  been 
appointed  U.  S.  consul.  He  published  Fudge  Doings 
1854;  and  1855  purchased  Edgewood,  a  beautiful  farm 
near  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  has  been  made  famous 
by  his  books  on  rural  life,  My  Farm  of  Edgewood  and 
Wet  Days  at  Edgewood.  Among  his  other  works  are 
Seven  Stories;  Doctor  Johns;  Bural  Studies;  Pictures  of 
Edgewdod;  About  Old  Story-tellers;  Out  of  Town  Places; 
English  Lands,  Letters,  and  Kings  (1889);  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Lands  and  Letters  (1897).  At  the  Paris  exposition, 
1878,  he  was  U.  S.  commissioner.  Several  of  his  books 
have  appeared  under  the  authorship  name  ‘Ik  Marvel.’ 

MITCHELL,  Elisha:  American  scientist:  b.  Washing¬ 
ton,  Conn.,  1793,  Aug.  19;  d.  on  Mount  Mitchell,  N.  C., 
1857,  June  27.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1813;  four 
years  later  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina;  and  in  1826  was  made  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology  in  the  same 
institution.  The  Olmsted-Mitchell  Geological  Survey 
(1824-8)  did  important  work  under  his  supervision.  He 
discovered  that  a  peak  in  North  Carolina  is  the  highest 
in  the  eastern  states  and  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  this 
height,  which  is  now  called  in  his  honor  Mount  Mitchell 
or  Mitchell’s  High  Peak,  and  on  whose  summit  he  is 
buried. 

MITCHELL,  Henry:  American  civil  engineer:  b.  Nan¬ 
tucket,  Mass.,  1830,  Sep.  16;  d.  Boston,  Mass.,  1902,  Dec. 
11.  He  was  a  son  of  William  Mitchell  (q.v.),  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Normal  School  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and 
in  1851  was  appointed  to  government  service  as  a  civil 
engineer  under  the  United  States  coast  survey.  He  acted 
as  assistant  to  the  commissioners  on  harbor  encroach¬ 
ments  in  New  York  in  1859  and  discovered  the  underflow 
of  the  Hudson.  He  was  later  engaged  in  Boston  harbor 
and  assisted  in  the  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  in  1874.  He  made  an  investigation  of  the 
Panama  canal  scheme  under  De  Lesseps  and  held  many 
government  commissions  to  investigate  various  harbors. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  physical  hydrology  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1869,  and  in 
1873  was  offered  the  same  post  in  the  Agassiz  School  of 
Science  but  resigned.  He  published  many  reports  of 
surveys,  etc. 

MITCHELL,  Hinckley  Gilbert,  a.m.,  ph.d.,  d.d.: 
American  Biblical  scholar:  b.  Lee,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y., 
1846,  Feb.  22.  He  studied  at  Wesleyan  University,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1873,  at  the  theological  department 
of  Boston  University,  and  at  the  University  of  Leipsic. 
He  was  instructor  at  Wesleyan  1880-3,  and  from  1883- 
1905  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
exegesis  in  Boston  University.  His  most  important  pub¬ 
lications  are  Hebrew  Lessons  (1884);  Amos  (1893);  The 
Pentateuch  (1893);  The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament 
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(a  translation  from  the  French  of  Piepenbring,  1893); 
Isaiah ,  Chapters  i.-xii.  (1900);  The  World  Before  Abra¬ 
ham  (1901);  Tales  Told  in  Palestine ,  with  J.  E.  Han- 
auer;  etc. 

MITCHELL,  John:  American  labor  leader:  b.  Braid- 
wood,  Will  county,  Ill.,  1870,  Feb.  4.  He  entered  the 
mines  at  Braidwood  at  the  age  of  13,  and  in  1885  joined 
the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  next  few  years  he  spent  coal 
mining  in  different  states  of  the  West  and  Southwest, 
and  in  1890  settled  at  Spring  Valley,  continuing  his  work 
at  his  trade.  He  read  and  studied  constantly,  and  was 
a  member  of  several  debating  societies  and  reform  clubs; 
he  was  also  active  in  the  labor  movement,  and  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  local  at  Spring  Valley. 
On  the  formation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  1890 
he  became  a  member  of  that  organization,  was  frequently 
delegate  to  district  conventions  and  in  1895  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  northern  Illinois  sub-district; 
in  1896,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Illinois  mine  workers’ 
legislative  committee,  and  in  1897  was  made  a  national 
organizer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  In  1898,  Jan.,  he 
was  elected  vice-president  of  that  organization,  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year  became  acting  president;  he 
was  elected  president  in  1899,  and  was  annually  reelected 
until  he  retired  in  1908;  he  has  also  been  a  vice-president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  since  1898.  After 
he  became  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  the 
union  was  enlarged,  wages  increased,  and  the  eight  hour 
day  extended;  he  conducted  the  strikes  of  the  anthracite 
miners  in  190D  and  1902,  and  brought  the  latter  to  a 
close  by  his  offer  in  behalf  of  the  miners  to  accept  the 
decisions  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Industrial 
Department  of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 

MITCHELL,  John  Ames:  American  editor  and  au¬ 
thor:  b.  New  York,  1845,  Jan.  17.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard  and  studied  in  Boston  and  Paris  and  was  an 
architect  in  Boston  in  1870-6,  after  which  he  became 
interested  in  decorative  art  and  studied  art  in  Paris 
1876-80.  Returning  to  New  York  he  engaged  in  journal¬ 
ism  as  artist,  illustrator  and  writer  and  in  1883  founded 
and  has  since  edited  Life.  He  has  published:  Croquis  de 
VExposition  (1879);  The  Romance  of  the  Moon  (1886); 
The  Last  American  (1889);  Amos  Judd  (1895);  The 
Pines  of  Lory  (1901);  The  Villa  Claudia  (1904);  The 
Silent  War  (1906) ;  etc. 

MITCH'ELL,  John  Inscho:  b.  Tioga,  Pa.,  1838,  July 
28;  d.  1907.  He  attended  the  common  schools,  and  when 
18  years  of  age  entered  Lewisburg  Univ.,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  two  years.  After  teaching  school  he  became  a 
student  in  a  law  office,  but  on  the  opening  of  the  civil 
war  he  entered  the  Union  army  as  2d  lieutenant.  He  was 
promoted  captain  for  bravery  at  Chancellorsyille,  After 
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completing  his  studies  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1864, 
was  district  attorney  1868-71,  in  the  latter  year  was 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  house  of  representatives,  and 
soon  became  leader  of  the  republican  side  of  the  house. 
By  successive  reelections  he  held  this  office  till  1876, 
when  he  was  elected  representative  to  congress;  he  was 
reelected  1878;  declined  renomination  1880.  In  1881,  he 
entered  the  U.  S.  senate  for  a  term  of  six  years.  In 
1900,  he  became  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

MITCHELL,  Margaret  Julia  (‘Maggie  Mitchell’): 
American  actress:  b.  New  York,  1832.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  as  an  infant  and  before  she  was 
five  had  taken  child  parts.  She  made  her  debut  as  Julia 
in  The  Soldier’s  Daughter  at  Burton’s  Chambers  Street 
Theatre  in  New  York,  and  as  Fanchon,  the  Cricket,  pro¬ 
duced  in  1860,  she  made  herself  famous.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Henry  Paddock,  her  manager,  1868,  Oct.  15,  and 
continued  her  career  on  the  stage,  playing  in  many 
famous  roles:  The  Pearl  of  Savoy;  Nan  the  Good  for 
Nothing;  Jane  Eyre;  etc.,  until  her  retirement. 

MITCH'ELL,  Maria,  ph.d.,  ll.d.:  1818,  Aug.  1 — 1889, 
June  28;  b.  Nantucket,  Mass.:  astronomer.  She  was 
taught  by  her  father,  and  in  the  school  of  Prof.  Pierce, 
in  which  she  was  also  assistant  teacher.  When  18  years 
of  age  she  became  librarian  of  the  Nantucket  Athenaeum, 
which  position  she  held  about  20  years,  meanwhile  pursu¬ 
ing  mathematical  and  astronomical  studies.  From  her 
early  years  she  had  assisted  her  father  in  making  obser¬ 
vations;  and,  1847,  Oct.  1,  she  discovered  a  comet  for 
which  she  was  awarded  the  prize  of  a  gold  medal  by  the 
king  of  Denmark.  She  made  observations  for  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey  and  compilations  for  the  Nautical  Almanac. 
During  a  tour  in  Europe,  1858,  she  visited  the  principal 
observatories  and  was  an  honored  guest  of  the  leading 
scientists.  Upon  her  return  she  was  presented  with  a  fine 
telescope  by  the  women  of  America.  In  1865,  she  became 
director  of  the  observatory  and  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Yassar  College.  Early  in  1888  she  resigned,  on  account 
of  ill  health  and  advancing  years.  Her  resignation  was 
not  accepted,  but  she  was  made  professor  emeritus.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science,  and  was  given  the  degree  of  ll.d. 
by  Hanover  in  1852  and  by  Columbia  in  1887.  She  was 
a  believer  in  woman’s  suffrage,  but  not  active  in  the 
suffragist  movement;  she  was,  however,  a  member,  and 
for  several  years  president,  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Women. 

MITCH'ELL,  Peter:  b.  Newcastle,  New  Brunswick, 
1824,  Jan.  4;  d.  Montreal,  1899,  Oct.  25.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  his  native  town,  and,  1848,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  soon  became  interested  in  ship-building  and 
politics.  He  was  chosen,  1856,  representative  to  the  pro- 
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vincial  parliament,  and  after  five  years  of  service  in  that 
capacity  was  made  life  member  of  the  legislative  council. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  movement  for  confederation  of 
the  provinces  of  Brit.  America  and  for  construction  of 
the  Intercolonial  railroad,  and  was  repeatedly  chosen 
delegate  to  Canada  and  England  in  behalf  of  these 
projects.  He  served  in  the  senate  several  years,  but  re¬ 
signed  1872,  and  was  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries 
under  the  Macdonald  administration.  He  was  elected 
representative,  1882,  from  his  native  county  to  the  Do¬ 
minion  parliament,  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
Canada  Pacific  railway,  and  for  several  years  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  publishing  the  Montreal  Herald. 

MITCHELL,  Samuel  Augustus:  American  geog¬ 
rapher:  b.  Bristol,  Conn.,  1792,  Mar.  30;  d.  Philadelphia, 
1868,  Dec.  20.  His  early  life  was  devoted  to  teaching,  in 
which  he  was  very  successful,  but  the  inadequate  treat¬ 
ment  of  geography  by  the  text-books  then  in  use  induced 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  making  of  satisfactory 
ones  and  he  spent  40  years  in  Philadelphia  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  his  text- books  on  that  subject.  So  general  was 
their  adoption  that  they  reached  a  sale  of  400,000  an¬ 
nually.  Besides  his  geographical  text-books,  of  which 
there  were  24,  he  edited  a  new  edition  of  John  James 
Audubon's  Birds  of  America,  and  wrote:  General  View 
of  the  World,  Physical,  Political,  and  Statistical  (1846), 
and  New  Traveller’s  Guide  through  the  United  States 
(1850). 

MITCHELL,  Silas  Weir,  m.d.,  ll.d.:  American  physi¬ 
cian,  poet,  and  novelist:  b.  Philadelphia,  1829,  Feb.  15. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  1850,  entered 
practice  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  civil  war  was  in 
charge  of  the  Turner’s  Lane  United  States  hospital 
(Philadelphia)  for  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  subsequently  was  president  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  College  of  Physicians.  In  his  professional  capac¬ 
ity  he  became  known  for  his  researches  in  connection 
with  nervous  diseases,  and  in  physiology  and  toxicology. 
A  bibliography  of  his  publications  would  supply  the  titles 
of  some  150  medical  papers,  recounting  investigations  of 
high  scientific  importance.  To  a  wider  degree,  however, 
he  is  known  through  his  literary  work,  composed  prin¬ 
cipally  of  poetry  and  fiction.  He  was  elected  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  also  made  associate, 
corresponding,  or  honorary  member  of  foreign  scientific 
societies.  His  works  in  medical  science  include:  Re¬ 
searches  on  the  Venom  of  the  Rattlesnake  (1860);  Gun¬ 
shot  Wounds  and  Other  Injuries  of  Nerves;  Reflex 
Paralysis  (1864);  On  Injuries  of  the  Nerves  and  Their 
Consequences  (1872);  and  Fat  and  Blood,  and  How  to 
Hake  Them  (1877).  Among  his  other  writings  are,  in 
verse,  The  Hill  of  Stones  (1882);  A  Masque  (1887); 
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The  Psalm  of  Death  (1890),  and  The  Wager  (1900);  in 
fiction,  Roland  Blake  (1884);  Far  in  the  Forest  (1888); 
A  Madeira  Party  (1895);  Hugh  Wynne  (1897);  The 
Adventures  of  Frangois  (1899);  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Quack  (1900);  Circumstance  (1901);  Collected  Poems 
(1896);  Memoir  of  Owen  Jones  (1896);  Constance  Tres- 
cot  (1905);  etc. 

MITCHELL,  Walter,  a.m.:  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman:  b.  Nantucket,  Mass.,  1826,  Jan.  22. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1846  and  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1849,  but  deciding  to  enter  the  Episcopal 
ministry,  received  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in  1860. 
He  held  many  important  charges  and  was  for  a  time 
chaplain  of  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio,  and  has  now 
retired  from  active  service.  He  has  published:  Two 
Strings  to  His  Bow ;  Bryan  Maurice ;  etc. 

MITCHELL,  William:  American  astronomer:  b.  Nan¬ 
tucket,  Mass.,  1791,  Dec.  20;  d.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
1868,  Apr.  19.  He  taught  for  a  time,  became  cashier  of 
the  Pacific  bank  in  Nantucket,  and  made  a  long  series 
of  investigations  in  connection  with  the  United  States 
coast  survey  studies  of  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Besides 
lecturing  on  astronomy  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  and  sup¬ 
plied  time  to  whaling  vessels.  He  was  elected  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

MITCHILL,  Samuel  Latham:  American  physician: 
b.  North  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  1764,  Aug.  20;  d.  New  York 
1831,  Sep.  7.  He  was  graduated  m.d.  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  in  1786,  and  in  1788  was  a  commissioner 
for  treating  with  the  Iroquois  Indians  for  the  purchase 
of  land.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chem¬ 
istry,  natural  history,  and  philosophy  in  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  first  introduced  the  system  of  nomencla¬ 
ture  invented  by  Lavoisier.  In  1797  he  founded  with 
Dr.  Edward  Miller  and  Elihu  H.  Smith  the  quarterly 
Medical  Repository,  of  which  he  continued  the  editor  for 
16  years.  It  was  the  first  scientific  periodical  published 
in  the  United  States.  In  1801  he  became  a  representative 
in  congress,  and  in  1804  was  chosen  to  the  United  States 
senate.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
he  was  appointed  (1808)  professor  of  natural  history, 
becoming  in  1820  professor  of  botany  and  materia  med- 
ica.  The  institution  in  1826  gave  place  to  the  Rutgers 
Medical  School,  of  which  Dr.  Mitchill  became  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Though  widely  respected  in  his  lifetime  as  a  man 
of  extraordinary  learning,  he  was  occasionally  the  victim 
of  the  satirical  wits  of  New  York,  and  the  poems  of 
‘Croaker  &  Co./  to  which  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  was  a  con¬ 
tributor,  contain  records  of  some  of  his  eccentricities. 
He  proposed  to  change  the  name  of  this  country  to  ‘Fre- 
donia/  and  wrote  in  1804  ‘An  Address  to  the  Fredes,  or 
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People  of  the  United  States.’  He  was  one  of  the  early 
supporters  of  Robert  Fulton,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
1807  in  the  first  steamboat  journey  on  the  Hudson.  He 
was  the  author  of  Observations  on  the  Absorbent  Tubes 
of  Animal  Bodies  (1787);  Nomenclature  of  the  Neu) 
Chemistry  (1794);  Life ,  Exploits,  and  Precepts  of  Tam¬ 
many,  the  Famous  Indian  Chief,  a  half  historical,  half 
fanciful  address  before  the  Tammany  Society  of  New 
York  (1795);  etc.  Consult:  Francis,  Reminiscences  of 
Samuel  Latham  Mitchill  (1859). 

MITE,  n.  mit  [OF.  mite,  the  smallest  of  coins — from 
O.Dut.  mijte,  small:  Dut.  mijt,  a  very  small  coin:  OE. 
mynutis,  a  very  small  coin:  Port,  miudo,  little  (see 
Minute  1)]:  in  Scrip.,  a  small  coin,  equal  to  about  one- 
third  of  a  farthing  (about  one-sixth  of  a  cent):  the  OE. 
mite  was  of  about  the  same  value;  a  very  little  thing;  a 
minute  particle. 

MITE,  n.  mit  [Dut.  mijte;  Sp.  mita;  F.  mite,  a  mite: 
prov.  Sw.  smit;  Gael .  smiot,  a  particle:  Gr.  midas,  a  little 
creature  that  eats  beans]:  small  insect  not  easily  seen  by 
the  naked  eye,  found  in  cheese  and  many  other  sub¬ 
stances.  Mity,  a.  mi'ti,  containing  mites. — Mite  is  a 
name  given  to  the  Acarides  generally  (see  Acarus); 
sometimes  only  to  those  of  them  which  have  the  feet 
formed  for  walking,  and  the  mouth  furnished,  not  with 
a  sucker  formed  of  lancet-like  plates,  as  in  the  Ticks 
(q.v.),  but  with  mandibles.  All  are  small  creatures;  the 
species  are  very  numerous;  they  feed  chiefly  on  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  or  are  parasitical  on 
quadrupeds,  birds,  and  insects.  The  Cheese  mite  ( Acarus 
domesticus)  is  one  of  the  best  known  species;  another  is 
the  Flour  mite  (A.  farince),  too  common  among  flour,  in 
both  of  which  the  body  is  covered  with  hairs  very  large 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  capable  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  motion.  The  Sugar  mite  (A.  saccharinus ) 
swarms  in  almost  all  soft  sugar;  but  refined  and  crystal¬ 
lized  sugar  seems  to  defy  its  mandibles,  and  is  free  of 
it.  The  surface  of  jelly  and  preserves,  when  it  has  begun 
to  become  dry,  is  often  covered  with  multitudes  of  very 
small  mites.  A  species  of  mite  is  the  cause  of  Itch  (q.v.); 
and  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  infested  by  parasites 
of  this  tribe.  Beetles  may  often  be  seen  absolutely  loaded 
by  a  species  which  preys  on  them;  and  bird-fanciers  re¬ 
gard  with  the  utmost  horror  the  Red  mite,  which  lurks 
in  crevices  of  cages  and  aviaries,  and  sucks  the  blood, 
and  eats  the  feathers  of  their  inmates. 

MUTER.  See  Mitre. 

MITFORD,  mit'ford,  Mary  Russell:  English  author¬ 
ess:  1786,  Dec.  16 — 1855,  Jan.  10;  b.  Alresford,  Hants; 
only  child  of  a  physician.  At  the  age  of  ten,  she  was  sent 
to  a  boarding-school  at  Chelsea,  and  also  placed  under  the 
guidance  and  tuition  of  Miss  Rowden,  a  lady  of  literary 
turn,  who  had  educated  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  and  was 
afterward  instructress  of  Miss  Landon  and  of  Fanny 
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Kemble.  During  the  five  years  that  she  spent  at  Chelsea, 
she  read  with  avidity,  studying  the  tragic  authors  of 
France,  Shakespeare,  and  the  early  dramatists  of  England. 
At  the  age  of  15,  she  returned  home,  and  before  she  was 
20,  she  published  three  vols.  of  poetry.  These  having 
been  severely  castigated  by  the  Quarterly  Review ,  she 
applied  herself  to  writing  tales  and  sketches  for  the 
magazines.  The  profession  which  she  had  adopted  from 
taste  she  continued  from  necessity;  for  her  father,  an  idle 
and  spendthrift  gentleman,  had  exhausted  a  fortune  of 
£20,000  drawn  as  a  lottery  prize,  which  left  him  depend¬ 
ent  on  his  daughter,  who  exercised  over  him  a  motherly 
care,  and  indulged  him  in  the  exactions  which  were  nat¬ 
ural  to  his  easy  good-nature.  The  first  vol.  of  Our  Vil¬ 
lage  appeared  1824,  and  the  five  vols.  completed  1832. 
Of  the  more  important  of  her  dramatic  works,  Julian 
was  performed  first  1823;  Foscari  1826;  and  Rienzi 
1828 — all,  especially  the  last,  with  success.  Among  her 
other  important  works,  are  Recollections  of  a  Literary 
Life  (3  vols.  1852);  Atherton  (a  novel,  3  vols.  1854)  and 
other  Tales.  Miss  M.  published  a  collected  ed.  of  her 
dramatic  works,  2  vols.  1854.  In  1838,  she  received  a 
pension  from  govt.,  but  neither  this,  nor  the  growing  ill- 
healtli  of  her  later  years,  induced  her  to  relax  her  literary 
industry.  She  died  at  her  residence,  Swallowfield  Cot¬ 
tage,  near  Reading.  Successful  both  as  compiler  and  as 
author,  Miss  M.  produced  many  interesting  volumes;  but 
her  fame — if  the  admiring  respect  for  an  amiable  lady 
and  a  w  oman  of  graceful  literary  genius  may  be  so  called 
— rests  chiefly  on  the  sketches  of  country  life  which  com¬ 
pose  Our  Village.  These  sketches  are  memorable  chiefly 
for  their  style,  which  is  unaffected,  spontaneous,  viva¬ 
cious,  genial,  and  humorous,  revealing  a  charming  char¬ 
acter.  Five  vols.  of  her  Life  and  Letters  appeared  1*870 
-72;  and  two  vols.  of  Letters  to  her,  1882. 

MITFORD,  William:  1744,  Feb,  10—1827,  Feb.  8;  b. 
London.  He  studied  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  but 
left  the  univ.  without  taking  his  degree.  In  1761,  he 
succeeded  to  the  family  estate;  and  1769  became  a  capt. 
in  the  South  Hampshire  militia.  M.’s  first  work,  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Harmony  in  Languages , 
and  of  the  Mechanism  of  Verse ,  Modern  and  Ancient,  ap¬ 
peared  1774;  but  by  far  his  most  important  publication 
was  his  History  of  Greece ,  the  first  vol.  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  1784,  and  the  last  1818;  a  pugnacious,  opinion¬ 
ated,  and  even  fanatical  production.  The  author  is  an 
intense  hater  of  democracy,  and  can  see  in  Philip  of 
Macedon  nothing  but  a  great  statesman,  and  in  Demos¬ 
thenes,  nothing  hut  an  oratorical  demagogue.  Yet  his 
zeal  led  him  for  substantiating  his  views,  to  search  mi¬ 
nutely  and  critically  certain  unexplored  portions  of  Greek 
history;  this  gave  M.’s  work  a  high  place  in  the  opinion 
of  scholars  until  the  annearance  of  Thirlwall  and  Grote. 
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MITIIE  ABATES,  rratli - ra-da'tez ,  improperly,  Mithri- 
DAtes  [trom  Persian  Mithras  (q.v.)  or  Mithra,  ‘the 
sun,’  and  an  Aryan  root  da,  to  give;  hence  ‘sun-given’ 
or  ‘sun-horn’]:  name  of  several  kings  of  Pontus,  Ar¬ 
menia,  Commagene,  Parthia,  and  the  Bosporus;  all  of 
whom  have  sunk  into  insignificance,  with  the  exception 
of  Mithradates  YI.  of  Pontus,  surnamed  Eupator  and 
Bionysus,  but  more  generally  known  as  M.  the  Great: 
prob.  abt.  b.c.  182-63  (reigned  about  u.c.  120-63).  Lit¬ 
tle  is  known  of  his  early  career.  He  succeeded  his 
father  before  13  years  of  age,  and  soon  subdued  the 
tribes  who  bordered  on  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  the  Cher- 
sonesus  Taurica  (Crimea) ;  and  after  the  death  of  Pary- 
satis,  incorporated  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  with 
his  dominions.  The  jealous  behavior  of  the  Eomans 
and  the  promptings  of  his  own  ambitious  spirit  incited 
him  to  invade  Cappadocia  and  Bitliynia,  but  a  whole¬ 
some  fear  of'  the  power  of  the  Great  Kepublic  in¬ 
duced  him  to  restore  his  conquests.  The  First  Mithri¬ 
datic  War  was  commenced  by  the  king  of  Bitliynia  b.c. 
88,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Eomans,  invaded  Pon¬ 
tus.  M.  sent  an  ambassador  to  Home  to  complain  of 
this  treatment,  but  he  was  sent  back  with  an  evasive  re¬ 
ply.  M.  immediately  began  hostilities,  and  his  generals 
repeatedly  defeated  the  Asiatic  levies  of  the  Eomans, 
and  he  himself  took  possession  of  Bitliynia,  Cappadocia, 
Phrygia,  and  the  Eoman  possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  last  hailed  him  as  deliverer.  By 
his  orders,  a  great  massacre  of  the  Eomans  took  place, 
in  which,  according  to  one  account,  80,000,  according  to 
another  150,000  were  slain.  He  also  sent  three  power¬ 
ful  armies  to  aid  the  Greeks  in  their  rebellion,  but  the 
disastrous  battles  of  Cliseronea  and  Orcliomenus  broke 
his  power  in  that  country.  He  was  driven  from  Per- 
gamus  b.c.  85  by  Flavius  Fimbria,  and  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  making  peace  with  Sulla,  relinquishing  all 
his  conquests  in  Asia,  giving  up  70  war-galleys  to  the 
Eomans,  and  paying  2,000  talents.  The  wanton  aggres¬ 
sions  of  Murena,  Eoman  legate,  gave  rise  to  the  Second 
Mithridatic  War ,  b.c.  83.  M.  was  wholly  successful  in 
this  war,  but  peace  was  concluded  on  the  status  quo, 
B*.c.  81.  M.  felt,  however,  that  this  wras  merely  a  truce, 
and  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  a  third  contest,  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia,  the  next  most 
powerful  monarch  of  w.  Asia.  Tigranes  seized  Cappa¬ 
docia  b.c.  76,  and  M.,  in  the  following  year,  invaded 
Bitliynia,  commencing  the  Third  Mithridatic  War.  M. 
formed  an  alliance  with  Sertorius  (q.v.),  and  obtained 
the  services  of  Eoman  officers  of  the  Marian  party,  who 
trained  his  army  after  the  Eoman  manner.  The  arms  of 
M.  were  at  first  successful;  but  afterward  the  Eoman 
consul  Lucullus  (q.v.)  compelled  him  to  take  refuge 
with  Tigranes,  B.c.  72.  Lucullus  then  conquered  Pon¬ 
tus,  defeated  Tigranes,  b.c.  69,  at  Tigranocerta,  and  both 
Tigranes  and  M.  at  Artaxata,  b.c.  68.  M.,  however, 

recovered  possession  of  Pontus.  After  the  war  had 
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lingered  sometime,  Cneius  Pompeius  (see  Pompey),  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  of  Lucullus,  defeating  M.  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  b.c.  66,  and  compelling  him  to  flee  to  the  Bos¬ 
porus.  Here  his  indomitable  spirit  prompted  him  to 
a  new  scheme  of  vengeance,  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  son,  Pharnaces,  who  beseiged  him  in 
Panticapaceum.  Deeming  his  cause  hopeless,  M.  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life.  M.  was  a  specimen  of  the  true 
eastern  despot;  he  had  the  ability  that  is  given  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  power,  unbounded  ambition,  and  merciless 
hate  of  foes,  and  that  manifests  itself  in  courage,  extraor¬ 
dinary  energy,  and  perseverance.  His  treachery  and  cru¬ 
elty  were  frightful;  he  murdered  his  mother,  his  sons, 
his  sister,  who  was  also  his  wife,  his  concubines,  and 
his  most  intimate  friends.  Superstition  became  to  him 
a  science;  he  was  a  great  student  of  magic,  and  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  him  which  pass  for  history  read  like  extracts 
from  the  Arabian  Nights.  His  physical  stature  and 
strength  were  wonderful.  His  want  of  success  was  ow¬ 
ing  not  altogether  to  his  defects  as  a  general,  but  largely 
to  the  impossibility  of  raising  and  training  an  army  of 
Asiatics  capable  of  coping  with  the  Roman  legions ;  and 
his  system  of  tactics  during  the  third  Mithridatic  war 
plainly  shows  his  conviction  of  this  fact.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  Greek  education  with  its  outward  polish  at 
Sinope,  could  speak  22  different  languages  and  dialects, 
and  possessed  considerable  love  for  the  arts,  of  which 
his  magnificent  collections  of  pictures,  statues,  and  en¬ 
graved  gems  were  a  proof.  In  the  estimation  of  the 
Romans,  he  was  the  most  formidable  opponent  they  ever 
encountered,  and  occasional  reports  of  his  successes 
spread  terror  among  them. 

MITHRAS,  niUh'ras  (cf.  Sanskrit  Mitram ,  friend): 
highest  of  the  28  second-class  divinities  of  the  anc.  Per¬ 
sian  Pantheon,  the  Ized  (Zend.  Yazata)  or  genius  of  the 
bright  heaven  or  the  day,  and  ruler  of  the  universe. 
Later,  M.  became  quite  identified  with  the  sun  as  a  god. 
Protector  and  supporter  of  man  in  this  life,  he  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  watch  over  his  soul  in  the  next,  defending  it 
against  the  impure  spirits,  and  transferring  it  into  the 
realms  of  eternal  bliss.  In  the  Persian  mythology,  he 
is  all-seeing  and  all-hearing,  and,  armed  with  a  club — 
his  weapon  against  Ahriman  and  the  evil  Dews — he  un¬ 
ceasingly  ‘  runs  his  course  ’  between  heaven  and  earth. 
The  ancient  monuments  represent  him  as  a  beautiful 
youth,  in  Phrygian  garb,  kneeling  on  an  ox,  into  whose 
neck  he  plunges  a  knife;  several  minor,  varying,  alle¬ 
gorical  emblems  of  the  sun  and  his  course,  surrounding 
the  group.  At  times,  he  is  represented  as  a  lion,  or  the 
head  of  a  lion.  The  most  important  of  his  many  festi¬ 
vals  was  his  birthday,  celebrated  Dec.  25.  The  worship 
of  M.  early  found  its  way  into  Rome ;  it  was  regularly 
established  by  Trajan  about  a.d.  100,  and  the  mysteries 
of  M.  ( Hierocoracica ,  Coracica  Sacra),  which  fell  in  the 
spring  equinox,  were  famous  even  among  the  many  Ro¬ 
man  festivals.  The  ceremonies  observed  in  the  initiation 
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to  these  mysteries — symbolical  of  the  struggle  between 
Ahriman  and  Ormuzd  (the  Good  and  the  Evil) — were 
extraordinary  and  even  dangerous.  Baptism  and  the 
partaking  of  a  mystical  liquid,  consisting  of  flour  and 
water,  to  be  drunk  with  the  utterance  of  sacred  formu¬ 
las,  were  among  the  inaugurative  acts.  The  seven  de¬ 
grees — according  to  the  number  of  the  planets — were, 
1.  Soldiers:  2.  Lions  (in  the  case  of  men),  or  Hyenas 
(in  that  of  women):  3.  Ravens:  4.  Degree  of  Perses:  5. 
of  Oromios:  6.  of  Helios:  7.  of  Fathers — the  highest — 
called  also  Eagles  and  Hawks.  At  first,  it  was  a  merry 
worship — thus  the  king  of  Persia  was  allowed  to  become 
drunk  only  on  the  Feast  of  the  Mysteries;  but  the  so¬ 
lemnities  gradually  assumed  a  rigorous  aspect.  From 
Persia,  the  cultus  of  M.  and  the  mysteries  were  im¬ 
ported  into  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  etc.,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  some  parts  human  sacrifices  were  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Through  Rome,  where  this  worship, 
after  many  vain  endeavors,  was  finally  suppressed  a.d. 
378,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  found  its  way  into  w. 
and  n.  Europe;  and  many  tokens  of  its  former  existence, 
e.g.,  in  Germany,  are  still  found,  such  as  the  M.  monu¬ 
ments  at  Hedernheim,  near  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine,  and 
at  other  places.  Among  chief  authorities  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  are  Anquetil  du  Perron,  Creuzer,  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
Lajard,  O.  Miiller  ( Denkmaler  d.  alten  Kunst ).  See 
Guebres:  Parsees:  Zendavesta. 

MITIGATE,  v.  mit'i-gat  [L.  mitigatus ,  softened,  allayed 
or  eased — from  mitis ,  soft,  mild :  It.  mitigare:  F.  mitiger ] : 
to  alleviate  or  ease,  as  sufferings;  to  reduce  or  lessen,  as 
a  penalty  or  a  disease;  to  soften:  to  appease;  to  soothe. 
MitTgating,  imp. :  Adj.  alleviating;  moderating.  Mit'- 
igated,  pp. :  Adj.  alleviated ;  moderated.  Mitigant,  a. 
mit'i-gtint,  softening;  diminishing  or  easing,  as  pain:  N. 
that  which  eases  or  lessens.  Mit'igator,  n.  - ga-ter ,  one 
who  or  that  which  mitigates.  Mitigable,  a.  mlt'i-gd-bl, 
that  may  be  alleviated  or  lessened.  MitTga'tion,  n. 
-g a' shun  [F. — L.] :  the  act  of  mitigating;  the  diminution 
or  lessening  of  anything  painful,  severe,  or  calamitous. 
MitTgative,  a.  -gd-tiv,  tending  to  lessen  or  alleviate. — 
Syn.  of  ‘mitigate’:  to  allay;  alleviate;  pacify;  relieve; 
assuage ;  calm ;  abate ;  cool. 

MITRAILLEUSE,  n.  mU'rdl-yez\  Mit'railleus'es,  n. 
plu.  -yaz'ez  [F. — from  mitraille,  case  or  grape  shot:  mitrail- 
ler  to  fire  with  grape  or  case  shot] :  a  many-barrelled 
gun,  having  the  barrels  laid  together  like  a  fagot  of 
sticks,  and  securely  attached  to  each  other,  loaded  with 
oreat  quickness  by  an  apparatus  at  the  breech,  and  dis¬ 
charged  each  barrel  singly,  or  the  whole  nearly  simultane¬ 
ously:  see  Revolver:  Gatling  Gun.  Also  sometimes 
used,  Mitrailleur,  n.  miff ral-yar' ,  Mitraille,  n.  mitr 
rdl' ,  grape-shot. 
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MITRAL,  a.  mi'trdl  [L.  and  Gr.  rnitra ,  a  head-dress,  a 
mitre]:  having  the  form  of  a  mitre;  in  an  at.,  applied  to 
a  valve  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice,  whose  flaps  are  supposed  to  resemble 
the  segment  of  a  bishop’s  mitre;  the  bicuspid  valve. 

MITRE,  n.  mi'ter  [F.  mitre ,  an  episcopal  crown — from 
L.  and  Gr.  mitra ,  a  headband,  a  turban:  It.  mitra ]:  in 
B.  Cath.  Ch.,  a  sort  of  crown  worn  on  solemn  occasions 
by  archbishops,  bishops,  and  sometimes  by  abbots;  epis 
copal  dignity;  the  junction  of  objects,  e.g.,  the  point  oi 
line  of  union  of  moldings  meeting  at  an  angle  usually 
of  45°:  Y.  to  adorn  with  a  mitre;  to  unite  at  an  angle  of 
45°.  Mitring,  imp.  mi'tring.  Mitred,  pp.  mi'terd:  Adj. 
wearing  or  possessing  a  mitre;  episcopal;  cut  or  jointed 
to  meet  at  an  angle.  Mitral,  a.  mi'trdl ,  mitre-shaped; 
pertaining  to  a  mitre.  Mitre-box,  a  box  or  trough  with 
vertical  cuts  through  the  sides  to  guide  the  saw  in  cut¬ 
ting  work  to  form  mitre-joints.  Mitre-square,  an  im¬ 
movable  bevel  for  striking  an  angle  of  45°.  Mitre- 
wheels,  in  mec/i.,  a  pair  of  bevel-wheels  of  equal  diameter 
working  into  each  other,  usually  with  their  axes  at  right 
angles. 

MFTRE:  head-dress  worn  in  solemn  church  services 
by  bishops,  abbots,  and  certain  other  prelates  in  the 
Western  Church.  The  name,  as  probably  the  ornament 
its  'If,  is  borrowed  from  the  orientals,  though,  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form,  it  is  not  in  use  in  the  Greek  Church,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  churches  of  the  various  eastern  rites.  The 
western  M.  is  a  tall,  tongue-shaped  cap,  terminating  in 
a  twofold  point  supposed  to  symbolize  the  ‘  cloven 
tongues  ’  in  the  form  of  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  imparted  to  the 
apostles  (Actsii.  3),  and  is  furnished 
with  two  flaps,  which  fall  behind 
over  the  shoulders.  Opinion  is  di¬ 
vided  as  to  the  date  at  which  the 
Me  came  first  into  use.  Eusebius, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Epipharaus, 
and  others  speak  of  an  ornamented 
head-dress,  worn  in  the  church; 

Mitre-  but  there  is  no  very  early  monu¬ 

ment  or  pictorial  representation  which  exhibits  any  head¬ 
covering  at  all  resembling  the  modern  M.  From  rhe  9th 
c.,  however,  it  is  found  in  use,  though  not  universally; 
and  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the  popes  gi  ant  per¬ 
mission  to  certain  bishops  to  wear  the  M. ;  e.g.,  Leo  IY. 
to  Anschar,  Bp.  of  Hamburg,  9th  c.  The  material  used 
in  the  M.  is  very  various,  often  consisting  of  most  costly 
stuffs,  studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  color 
and  material  differ  according  to  the  festival  or  the  serv¬ 
ice  in  which  the  M.  is  used,  and  there  is  a  special  prayer 
in  the  consecration  service  of  bishops,  used  in  investing 
the  new  bishop  with  his  mitre.  The  M.  of  the  pope  is 
of  peculiar  form,  and  is  called  by  the  name  of  Tiara 
(q.v.)„  Although  the  mitre  properly  belongs  to  bishops 
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only,  its  use  is  also  permitted  by  special  privilege  to  cer. 
tain  abbots, *to  provosts  of  some  distinguished  cathedra] 
chapters,  and  to  a  few  other  dignitaries.  See  Binterim, 
DenJcwiirdigkeiten  der  Kirche,  1  B.  2  Th.  848. 

The  M.,  as  an  ornament,  seems  to  have  descended  in 
the  earliest  times  from  bishop  to  bishop.  Among  the 
Cottonian  mss.  is  an  order,  dated  July  1,  4  Henry  VI., 
for  the  delivery  to  Abp.  Chichely  of  the  M.  worn  by  his 
predecessor.  It  was  in  some  cases  very  costly.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  after  the  Reformation,  the  M.  was  no  longer  a  part 
of  the  episcopal  costume  till  1885,  when  it  was  resumed 
by  the  new  Bp.  of  Lincoln;  but  in  heraldry  it  is  placed 
over  the  shield  of  an  abp.  or  bp.,  instead  of  a  crest.  The 
M.  of  a  bp.  has  its  lower  rim  surrounded  with  a  fillet  of 
gold;  but  the  Abps.  of  Canterbury  and  York  are  in  the 
practice  of  encircling  theirs  with  a  ducal  coronet,  a  usage 
of  late  date  and  doubtful  propriety.  The  Bp.  of  Durham 
surrounds  his  M.  with  an  earl’s  coronet,  in  consequence 
of  being  titular  Count  Palatine  of  Durham,  and  Earl  of 
Sedburgh.  Before  the  custom  was  introduced  of  bishops 
impaling  the  insignia  of  their  sees  with  their  family  arms, 
they  sometimes  differenced  their  paternal  coat  by  the 
addition  of  a  M.  Mitres  are  rare  as  a  charge  in  heraldry, 
but  are  sometimes  borne  as  a  crest,  particularly  in  Ger¬ 
many,  to  indicate  that  the  bearers  were  feudatories,  or 
dependencies  of  ancient  abbeys. 

METRE  SHELL :  name  for  the  shells  of  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  Mitra ,  genus  of  gasteropods  belonging  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  Volutidce.  These  shells  are  of  great  beauty,  especially 
that  known  as  the  bishop’s  mitre  shell.  The  shell  of 
Mitra  is  fusiform,  thick,  spire  elevated,  acute;  aperture 
small,  notched  in  front;  columella  obliquely  plaited ;  oper¬ 
culum  very  small.  The  animal  has  a  long  proboscis ;  and, 
when  irritated,  emits  a  purple  liquid  having  a  very  offen¬ 
sive  smell.  The  eyes  are  situated  on  the  tentacles  or  at 
their  base.  Over  100  fossil  and  400  recent  species  have 
been  described.  In  the  bishop’s  (M.  episcopalis ),  the 
animal  has  a  narrow  foot,  compressed  at  its  root,  nearly 
square  and  slightly  articulated  in  front  with  a  margined 
furrow,  and  pointed  behind;  eyes  sessile  at  the  base  of 
the  tentacles;  the  proboscis  twice  the  length  of  the  shell. 
The  shell  is  turreted,  smooth,  white,  spotted  with  bright 
red;  pillar  four  plaited;  outer  lip  denticulated  at  its 
lower  part;  epidermis  thin.  It  is  found  in  E.  Indian  seas 
and  islands  of  the  S.  Sea.  The  different  species  are  found 
at  depths  varying  from  the  surface  to  17  fathoms,  on 
reefs,  sandy  mud,  and  sands.  They  all  are  inhabitants 
of  warm  countries. 

MITRIFORM,  a.  mi'tri-fawrm  [L.  mitra ,  a  headband; 
forma ,  shape]:  in  hot.,  shaped  like  a  mitre:  conical^ 
hollow  and  onen  at  the  base. 
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MITSCHERLICH,  mit'sMr-Uch,  Eii.hardt:  Prussian 
chemist:  1794,  Jan.  7 — 1863,  Aug.  28;  b.  Neuende,  near 
Jena.  At  the  Univ.  of  Heidelberg  he  studied  history, 
philology,  and  oriental  languages;  and  later  at  Paris  and 
Gottingen.  At  Gottingen  (1814  or  15)  he  seems  first  to  have 
turned  his  attention  to  .geology  and  mineralogy,  chem¬ 
istry  and  physics;  and  at  Berlin,  1818,  he  selected  chem¬ 
istry  as  his  special  study.  His  observations  on  the 
striking  similarity  between  the  crystalline  form  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  arseniates  and  the  phos¬ 
phates,  led  to  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  Isomorphism 
(q.v.),  the  importance  of  which  was  so  fully  recognized 
by  Berzelius,  that  he  invited  the  young  chemist,  1819,  to 
Stockholm,  where  he  studied  till  1821,  when,  on  the  death 
of  Klaproth,  he  was,  on  recommendation  of  Berzelius, 
appointed  to  the  vacant  chair  of  chemistry  at  Berlin. 
One  of  his  earliest  discoveries  after  his  appointment  was 
that  of  the*  double  crystalline  form  of  sulphur,  the  first 
observed  case  of  Dimorphism:  see  Dimorphism.  His 
investigations  regarding  the  formation  of  artificial  min¬ 
erals,  and  his  memoirs  on  Benzine  and  on  the  Formation 
of  Ether  are  among  his  most  important  contributions  to 
chemistry;  but  mainly  on  the  discovery  of  Isomorphism 
and  Dimorphism  his  reputation  will  finally  rest.  His 
principal  work  is  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie ,  begun  1829,  con¬ 
cluded  1841.  It  lias  passed  through  five  editions,  and  is 
especially  valuable  for  the  clear  and  simple  way  in  which 
he  has  brought  mathematics  and  physics  to  bear  upon 
the  subject.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  almost  all 
the  great  scientific  societies,  and  received  the  gold  medal 
from  the  Royal  Soc.  of  London  for  his  discovery  of  the 
law  of  Isomorphism.  He  died  at  Berlin. 

MITTAU,  mit'tow ,  or  Mitatj,  me'tow:  chief  town  of  the 
govt,  of  Courland,  European  Russia;  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aa,  25  m.  s.w.  of  Riga;  founded  1271  by  tlie  grand 
master  of  the  Teutonic  Knights.  It  was  annexed  to 
Russia  1795.  The  majority  of  the  people  are  Germans 
by  birth  or  descent,  1,000  are  Jews,  and  only  a  few  Rus¬ 
sians.  The  town  is  indifferently  built,  the  houses  being 
chiefly  of  wood,  and  painted  green  or  brown.  The  most 
important  buildings  are  the  old  castle — now  the  seat  of 
the  gov.  of  the  province—  four  churches,  an  astronomical 
observatory,  a  public  library,  a  museum,  and  a  number 
of  educational  and  charitable  institutions.  As  regards 
commerce  and  industry,  the  town  occupies  only  the  third 
place  in  the  govt.,  its  principal  product  being  articles  of 
japanned  iron  and  tin;  there  is  export  trade  in  hemp, 
flax,  and  corn.  M.  is  the  winter  residence  of  the  gentry 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
abode  of  Louis  XVIII.  Pop.  about  25,000. 

MITTENS,  n.  plu.  mit'nz  [F.  mitaine ,  a  winter  glove: 
comp.  Gael,  mutan ,  a  muff,  a  thick  glove;  mutag  and 
miotag ,  a  glove  without  fingers] :  rough  coverings  for  the 
hands  to  protect  them  from  the  cold ;  gloves  without  a 
separate  covering  for  each  6n«-er;  gloves  without  fingers. 
To  handle  without  M’TTENb,  to  use  roughly 
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MITTIMUS,  n.  rrUtf ti-mUs  [L.  mittimus,  we  send] :  in 
law,  writ  for  transfer  of  records  from  one  court  to  another; 
warrant  of  commitment  to  prison,  given  by  a  magistrate 
‘ — called  usually  a  commitment:  it  is  addressed  to  the 
keeper  of  the  prison,  and  must  describe  with  reasonable 
Certainty  the  name  (or  if  that  be  not  known,  the  person) 
of  the  prisoner. 

MITTS,  n.  plu.  mits  [contracted  from  mittens,  which 
Bee] :  gloves  which  do  not  cover  each  finger  separately, 
which  protect  the  hand  without  wholly  covering  the 
fingers. 

MITTWEIDA,  mifvi-dd:  town  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Zwickau,  35  m.  s.e.  of  Leipzig.  For  centuries,  M.  has 
been  noted  for  industry,  of  which  the  principal  branches 
are  spinning,  cotton-weaving,  manufacture  of  fustian, 
etc.,  together  with  dye  works  and  bleach-fields.  Pop. 
about  12,000. 

MIT Y :  see  under  Mite  1. 

MITYLE'NE,  or  Mytile'ne  :  see  Lesbos. 

MI V ART,  St.  George,  ph.d.,  m.d.,  f.r.s.:  naturalist, 
teacher,  and  author;  1827,  Nov.  30;  1900,  April  1.  b. 
London,  Eng.  He  studied  at  Clapham  and  Harrow  schools, 
and  at  St.  Mary’s  College  (Rom.  Cath.),  Oscott.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  1851,  but  afterward  turned  to  medic* 
studies,  and  having  taken  his  degree  at  St.  Mary’s,  1862, 
became  prof,  of  biology  in  University  college,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  1874;  prof,  of  philosophy  of  nat.  hist,  at  Louvain, 
1890.  He  was  author  of  numerous  works,  largely  in  op¬ 
position  to  certain  aspects  of  Darwinism.  Noteworthy  are 
his  Genesis  of  Species  (1871),  Nature  and  Thought  (1883), 
Origin  of  Human  Reason  (1889),  Types  of  Animal  Life 
(1893). 

MIX.  v.  miks  [Ger.  mischen;  Bohem.  misyti;  Gr.  mis- 
gein ,  to’ mix:  L.  mixtus ,  mingled  or  mixed:  Gael,  masg , 
to  infuse,  to  mix:  W.  mysgu,  to  mix] :  to  mingle  or  blend 
two  or  more  substances  into  one  mass;  to  join  or  unite, 
as  with  a  crowd;  to  associate;  to  become  united  or 
blended;  to  be  joined  or  associated.  MixTng,  imp. 
Mixed,  pp.  mikst:  Adj.  consisting  of  various  kinds; 
promiscuous ;  not  pure.  Mix  able,  a.  miks'd-bl,  that  may 
or  can  be  mixed.  Mixer,  n.  miks'er ,  one  who  or  that 
which  mixes.  Mix'edly,  ad.  -g d-li.  Mixture,  n.  miks'- 
tur  or  -chdr  [L.  mixtura ,  a  mingling  together] :  act  of 
mixing;  state  of  being  mixed;  a  mass  or  compound 
formed  by  mixing  two  or  more  substances  together;  an 
ingredient  added  and  mixed.  In  medicine,  officinal  prep-, 
arations,  extempore  in  their  nature,  some  of  which — 
e.g.,  Mistura  Camphorce,  Mistura  Cretoe,  and  Mistura 
Fend  Composita — are  extensively  used  in  medical  prac¬ 
tice,  either  as  vehicles  for  more  active  remedies,  or  for 
their  intrinsic  value.  In  organs,  a  compound  stop  of  two 
to  five  ranks  of  small  metallic  pipes,  in  tone  resembling 
the  sesquialtera,  though  more  shrill. — Syn.  of  ‘  mix’ :  to 
confuse;  mingle;  confound;  associate;  compound; — of 
‘mixture’:  compound;  medley;  union;  association;  ad¬ 
mixture;  intermixture;  coa*ijysitioii. 
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MIXED  MARRIAGES. 

MIXED  MARRIAGES:  term  applied  to  marriages 
between  persons  of  differing  religions,  or  of  opposing 
forms  of  the  same  religion.  In  various  countries  «of  Eu¬ 
rope,  such  marriages  have  either  been  prohibited  or  put 
under  restrictions.  The  canon  law  forbade  marriages 
between  Christians  and  non-Christians;  at  one  time  it 
merely  discouraged,  at  another  altogether  prohibited, 
the  marriage  of  orthodox  Christians  with  heretics. 
Subsequently  to  the  Reformation,  papal  dispensations 
were  in  use  to  be  granted  for  marriages  between  Rom. 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  with  the  condition  annexed 
that  the  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Rom. 
Oath,  faith.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  17tli  c.,  par¬ 
ents  seem  to  have  been  left  at  liberty  to  make  what 
agreement  they  pleased  on  this  head ;  and  in  default  of 
their  making  any,  it  was  presumed  that  the  children 
would  follow  the  religion  of  their  father.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  18th  c.,  the  validity  of  mixed  marriages,  even 
when  celebrated  lay  the  civil  magistrate,  was  recognized 
by  the  papal  court;  and  under  Napoleon’s  rule  they  be¬ 
came  common,  without  stipulations  as  to  the  children. 
The  events  of  1815  restored  sufficient  influence  to  the 
Rom.  Catli.  Church,  to  enable  the  clergy  to  put  in  force 
a  rule  by  which  they  could  refuse  to  celebrate  such  mar¬ 
riages  without  an  assurance  that  the  children  would  be 
brought  up  Rom.  Catholics.  By  the  law  of  many  of 
the  German  states,  the  clergyman  of  the  bride  was  the 
only  person  who  could  competently  officiate,  and  an  en¬ 
gagement  of  this  kind  was  often  not  only  repugnant  to 
the  father  as  a  Prot.,  but  illegal.  Conflicts  followed  be¬ 
tween  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  which 
have  sometimes  been  obviated  by  the  priest,  on  whom 
the  law  imposes  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  not 
pronouncing  the  nuptial  benediction,  but  giving  his 
presence  as  a  witness  with  two  other  witnesses  when 
the  parties  declared  themselves  husband  and  wife — a 
kind  of  marriage  whose  validity  is  perfectly  recognized 
by  the  canon  law.  In  Spain,  marriages  between  Rom. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have  sometimes  taken  place  in 
this  way,  avoiding  the  stipulations  otherwise  necessary 
regarding  the  children. 

There  was,  till  lately,  great  diversity  in  the  state  of 
ue  law  of  mixed  marriages  in  different  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Prussia  was  the  first  state  to  do  away  the  for* 
mer  restrictions  by  the  recognition  of  a  civil  ceremony 
alone  as  that  which  constitutes  marriage  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  Until  that  change,  the  letter  of  the  law  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
faith  of  their  father,  and  no  compacts  to  the  contrary 
were  allowed.  Practically,  however,  the  law  was  largely 
evaded,  no  one  having  a  recognized  interest  to  object  to 
the  fulfilment  of  such  agreements.  In  Bavaria,  mixed 
marriages  might  be  performed  either  by  Prot.  or  Rom. 
Catli.  clergymen;  and  the  spouses  had  it  in  their  power 
to  make  what  arrangements  they  pleased  regarding  the 
children  before  or  arter  marriage;  but  if  no  such  ar- 
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rangements  had  been  made,  the  children  were  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  their  father.  In  Saxony,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  German  states,  the  law  was  nearly  the  same. 
A  bill  for  rendering  civil  marriage  obligatory  through¬ 
out  the  empire  was  brought  before  the  Reichstag  1874, 
and  passed  1875,  thus  extending  the  system  of  Prussia 
to  all  other  German  states.  This  bill  enables  men  and 
women  to  he  married  independently  of  the  consent  of 
the  clergy  (not  always  easily  obtained  in  Rom.  Catlr 
districts),  or  of  the  difference  of  their  religious  beliefs. 
It  also  allows  of  children  being  left  unbaptized,  and 
brought  up  without  being  assigned  to  any  religious  de 
nomination  whatsoever.  In  Austria,  the  interposition 
of  the  Rom.  Catli.  priest  is  required  in  marriages  be¬ 
tween  Rom.  Catholic  and  Protestants.  He  need  not,  how¬ 
ever,  give  the  sacerdotal  benediction;  his  passive  assist¬ 
ance  only  is  required,  either  in  taking  the  declaration  of 
the  parties,  which  is  followed  by  a  Plot,  ceremony,  or 
by  being  present  as  a  witness  at  the  Prot.  ceremony. 
When  the  husband  is  Rom.  Cath.,  all  the  children  must 
be  brought  up  Rom.  Catholics;  when  the  husband  is 
Prot.  and  the  wife  Rom.  Cath.,  the  sons  follow  the 
father  and  the  daughters  the  mother.  In  Denmark, 
stipulations  may  be  made  before  or  after  marriage,  and 
can  be  altered  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parents,  or,  in 
some  cases,  even  after  the  death  of  one  of  them.  Mixed 
marriage.,  were,  till  lately,  altogether  prohibited  in 
some  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  cantons  of  Switzerland,  but 
they  are  now  authorized  in  all  the  cantons  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  laws:  it  is  generally  the  clergyman  of  the  hus¬ 
band’s  creed  who  officiates,  but  at  Zurich  the  ceremony 
is  performed  in  both  churches.  In  most  cases,  the 
children  are  required  to  be  educated  in  the  religion  c 
their  father. 

In  most  German  states,  marriages  between  Christians 
and  Jews  or  Mohammedans  used  to  be  interdicted;  but 
after  1849,  the  prohibitions  were  in  individual  cases  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  In  Denmark,  such  marriages  have  been 
permitted,  on  condition  of  the  children  being  brought 
up  Protestants.  In  Russia,  the  members  of  both  Greek 
and  Roman  communions  are  prohibited  from  intermar¬ 
rying  with  non-Christians:  members  of  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church  cannot  marry  Greek  sectaries;  but  when  an 
orthodox  Russian  marries  a  Prot.  or  Rom.  Catholic,  the 
benediction  must  be  given  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  the 
children  baptized  in  the  Greek  communion.  When  the 
parents  are  of  different  religions,  but  neither  belongs 
to  the  Greek  Church,  ante-nuptial  stipulations  will  be 
given  effect;  if  none  have  been  made,  the  sons  follow 
the  father’s  faith,  the  daughters  the  mother’s. 

In  France,  the  law  regards  marriage  as  a  purely  civil 
contract,  and  recognizes  only  the  civil  celebration,  which 
is  completely  separated  from  the  religious  rite.  As  the 
jaith  of  the  parents  is  not  taken  cognizance  of,  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  the  religious  education  of  the  children 
carnot  arise  before  the  civil  tribunals. 
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The  only  restriction  to  which  mixed  marriages  are 
now  subjected  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Ireland  only,  that  a  marriage  celebrated  by  a 
Rom.  Catli.  priest  between  a  Rom.  Catholic  and  a  Prot¬ 
estant,  or  a  person  who  within  12  months  has  been  or 
professed  to  be  a  Protestant,  or  between  two  Protest¬ 
ants,  is  null. 

In  the  United  States,  differences  in  religion  are  not 
the  subject  of  legal  prohibition  or  restriction  in  relation 
to  marriage. 

MIXED  RACES:  subject  intimately  connected  with 
an  enlarged  study  of  ethnology.  It  involves  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  phenomena  attendant  on  the  sexual  union 
between  individuals  belonging  to  different  varieties  of 
the  human  race;  e.g. — adopting  the  classification  of 
Blumenbach — between  the  European  and  the  negro  or 
the  American  Indian ;  or  between  the  American  Indian 
and  the  negro;  or  between  any  of  these  three  and  in¬ 
dividuals  belonging  to  the  Malay  or  Mongolian  varieties. 
It  is  well  understood  that  such  unions  are  in  general 
prolific;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  their  offspring  is 
likewise  prolific;  and  this  fact  is  much  relied  on  by 
some  ethnologists,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race.  They  reason  thus:  Were  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  mankind  distinct  species,  as  has  been 
frequently  alleged,  then  it  would  necessarily  follow  that 
the  offspring  of  such  unions  would  prove  as  unfruitful 
as  those  between  the  horse  and  the  ass,  the  goat  and  the 
sheep,  the  wolf  and  the  dog;  and  similarly  with  respect 
to  the  hybrids  among  birds,  insects,  and  plants.  To 
sum  up,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Prichard,  best  exponent  of 
this  school  of  ethnology:  ‘It  seems  to  be  the  well-es¬ 
tablished  result  of  inquiries  into  the  various  tribes  of 
organized  beings,  that  the  perpetuation  of  hybrids, 
whether  of  plants  or  animals,  so  as  to  produce  new  and 
intermediate  tribes,  is  impossible.  Now,  unless  all 
these  observations  are  erroneous,  or  capable  of  some 
explanation  that  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out,  they 
lead,  with  the  strongest  force  of  analogical  reasoning, 
to  the  conclusion,  that  a  number  of  different  tribes, 
such  as  the  various  races  of  men,  must  either  be  incapa¬ 
ble  of  intermixing  their  stock,  and  thus  always  fated  to 
remain  separate  from  each  other,  or,  if  the  contrary 
should  be  the  fact,  that  all  the  races  to  whom  the  re¬ 
mark  applies,  are  proved  by  it  to  belong  to  the  same 
species.’  Dr.  Prichard  further  observes,  that  so  far 
from  such  unions  between  members  of  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  human  race  proving  unfruitful,  or  their  off¬ 
spring  unfruitful,  the  opposite  is  the  case; — e.g.,  in 
unions  between  the  negro  and  the  European,  the  most 
strongly  marked  varieties  of  our  race.  ‘  If  we  inquire,’ 
he  says,  ‘  into  the  facts  which  relate  to  the  intermixture 
of  negroes  and  Europeans,  it  will  be  impossible  to  doubt 
the  tendency  of  the  so-termed  Mulattoes  to  increase. 
The  men  of  color,  or  the  mixed  race  between  the  Creoles, 
and  the  negroes,  are  in  many  of  the  W.  India  Islands  a 
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rapidly  increasing  people,  and  it  would  be  very  probable 
that  they  will  eventually  become  the  permanent  masters 
of  those  islands,  were  it  not  for  the  great  numerical  su¬ 
periority  of  the  genuine  negroes.  In  many  parts  of 
America  they  are  also  very  numerous.’  It  is  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  indeed,  both  N.  and  S.,  that  we  must  chiefly  look 
ior  the  numerous  and  varied  phenomena  resulting  from 
this  intermixture  of  races;  for  there  are  not  only  the 
negro  and  the  European  mingling  their  blood,  but  the 
negro  and  the  American  Indian,  the  European  and  the 
Indian,  and  the  offspring  of  each  of  these  with  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  other,  or  with  members  of  either  of  the 
parent  stocks;  added  to  which,  of  late  years,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  (of  Mongolian  race  or  variety)  have  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  thus  contributing  greatly  to  the  number  of 
what  are  termed  human  hybrids.  All  these,  however, 
are  not  equally  fertile;  and  with  respect  even  to  the 
Mulattoes,  it  is  alleged  by  writers  of  the  Morton  school 
of  ethnology  that  they  do  not  perpetuate  themselves  for 
more  than  a  few  generations.  ‘  Nature,’  says  Squier, 
rather  dogmatically,  ‘  perpetuates  no  human  hybrids — 
e.g.,  a  permanent  race  of  Mulattoes.’  And  Dr.  Nott, 
adopting  the  classification  of  species  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Morton — namely,  Remote  /Species ,  in  which  hybrids  are 
never  produced;  Allied  Species ,  which  produce,  inter  se , 
an  unfertile  offspring;  and  Proximate  Species ,  which 
produce  with  each  other  a  fertile  offspring — is  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  is  only  by  the  union  of  southern  or  dark- 
skinned  Europeans  with  negroes  that  thoroughly  pro¬ 
lific  Mulattoes  are  engendered,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  unions  between  individuals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
negro  races.  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  we  cannot 
avoid  thinking  that  the  author  has  been  helped  forward 
by  the  strong  prejudice  in  the  Southern  States  against 
all  taint  of  negro  blood.  A  more  impartial  writer, 
Prof.  Wilson,  in  his  Prehistoric  Man ,  observes:  ‘  There 
are  upwards  of  four  millions  of  people  of  African  blood 
in  the  United  States,  and  certainly  not  less  than  ten  mil¬ 
lions  throughout  the  continent  and  islands  of  N.  and  S. 
America,  and  of  these  the  larger  proportion  consists  of 
hybrids  [these  figures  are  much  less  than  the  present 
number],  ...  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  how  far  the  hybrid  colored  population  of  the 
United  States  is  capable  of  permanency,  either  by  the 
development  of  a  fixed  hybrid  type,  or  by  continuous 
fertility,  until  the  predominant  primary  type  reasserts 
its  power,  by  their  return  to  that  of  the  original  white 
or  black  parent,  so  long  as  the  mixed  breed  is  con¬ 
stantly  augmented  in  the  Southern  States  by  means  at 
variance  with  the  natural  and  moral  relations  of  social 
life  ’  [these  conditions  have  largely  been  changed].  As 
it  is,  the  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favor  of 
Dr.  Prichard’s  view;  but  until  the  doctrine  of  hybridity 
is  better  undertood,  and  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  vexed  question,  ‘What  is  species?’  has  been  supplied 
to  us,  we  must  deem  it  idle  to  pronounce  dogmatically 
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on  the  subject:  see  Hybrid:  Species:  Miscegenation  ; 
also  Ethnology.  The  following  is  a  1st  of  half-castes 
given  by  Dr.  Tschudi,  ‘  with  a  few  additions  from  other 
sources,’  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Prof.  Wilson’s  valu¬ 
able  work  above  mentioned. 


Father. 

Mother. 

White, 

White,  . 

Indian, 

White,  . 

Negro,  . 
Indian,  . 
Negro,  . 
Mulatta, 

White, 

Mestiza, 

White,  . 

White, 

White,  . 

Negro,  N.  A. 
Negro,  S.  A.,  . 
Negro,  . 

Negro, 

Negro.  . 

Negro, 

Negro,  . 

Negro, 

Indian,  . 

Chinese,  . 

Cuarterona, 

Quintera,  . 

Indian,  . 

Indian, 

Mulatto, 

Mestiza,  . 

Chinese, 

Zamba, 

Cuarterona, 

Quinteroua, 

Mulatta, 

Indian,  . 

Mestiza, 

Indian, 

Indian,  . 

Indian, 

Indian,  . 

Indian, 

Mulatto, 

China, 
Zamba,  . 
China-Cholo 
Cuarterona, 
Quintera,  . 
Zamba,  . 

Mulatto,  . 

Mestiza,  . 

Mulatto, 

China, 

Half-caste. 

Mulatto. 

Mestizo. 

Chino. 

Cuarteron. 

Creole,  only  distinguished  from  the 
white  by  a  pale  brown  complex¬ 
ion. 

Chino-bianco. 

Quintero. 

White. 

Zambo  or  Cariboco. 

Mameluco. 

Zambo-negro  or  Cubra. 
Mulatto-oscuro. 

Zambo-Cbino. 

Zambo-negro  (perfectly  black). 
Mulatto  (rather  dark). 

Pardoc. 

Chino-oscuro. 

Mostizo-daro  (frequently  very 
beautiful). 

Chino-cholo. 

Zambo-claro. 

Indian  (with  short  frizzly  hair). 
Mestizo  (rather  brown). 

Mestizo. 

Zambo. 

Chino  (of  rather  clear  complex¬ 
ion). 

Chino  (rather  dark). 


MIXTECAS,  mes-ta'kcis,  or  Miztecs:  one  of  the  In¬ 
dian  nations  of  Mexico,  who  came  at  an  early  period 
from  the  n.,  took  possession  of  the  region  now  the 
states  of  Oajaca,  Guerrero,  and  Puebla,  and  after  the 
Aztec  conquest  maintained  an  independent  position  in 
Oajaca.  The  civilization  which  they  possessed  produced 
fortresses,  cities,  and  temples,  of  which  remarkable  re¬ 
mains  are  still  seen;  and  a  literature  of  primitive  char¬ 
acter,  from  which  some  religious  treatises  were  printed 
in  Mixtecan  in  the  16th  and  17th  c.  They  believed  in  a 
heaven,  called  Sosola,  and  made  use  of  caves  in  the 
mountains  as  sacred  places.  They  had  a  progressive  in¬ 
dustry,  and  were  governed  as  tribal  democracies  by  in¬ 
dependent  chiefs.  There  are  11  reported  dialects  of  the 
Mixtecan  language,  which  has  no  6,  /,  p,  or  r;  indicates 
the  plural  by  cahite ,  ‘  many,’  added  to  the  singular; 
abounds  in  personal  pronouns;  and  varies  the  negative 
particle  with  the  tense  of  the  verb.  The  M.  are  now 
good  citizens  of  Mexico,  abiding  secure  in  their  moun¬ 
tain  fastnesses. 

MIXTILINEAL,  a.  miks'ti-lm'Z-ttl,  or  Mix'tilin'ear, 
a.  -e-er  [L.  mixtus ,  mixed;  linM ,  a  line]:  containing  or 
consisting  of  lines  of  various  kinds,  as  straight  and 
curved 
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MIZZEN,  n.  miz'n  '[F.  misaine,  the  foresail  of  a  ship: 
It.  mezzana,  a  triangular  sail  with  a  long  sloping  yard 
unequally  divided,  so  that  a  small  part  at  the  lower  end 
is  before  the  mast — from  mezzo,  middle]:  the  aftermost 
of  the  sails  of  a  ship:  Adj.  hindmost;  nearest  the  stern. 
Mizzen  mast,  the  sternmost  of  the  masts  in  a  three- 
masted  vessel,  and  also  the  smallest  of  the  three.  Above 
it,  are  the  inizzen-topmast,  the  mizzen-top-gallant-mast, 
and  the  mizzen-royal.  It  supports  the  usual  yards,  and, 
in  addition,  the  gaff  and  boom  of  the  Spanker  (q.v.). 

MIZZLE,  v.  miz'l  [Dut.  mist,  fog;  mieselen,  to  rain 
fine:  Low  Ger.  musseln,  to  mizzle]:  to  rain  in  very  fine 
drops.  Mizzling,  imp.  miz'ling.  Mizzled,  pp.  miz'ld. 

MNEMONICS,  n.  ne-mdn'iks  [Gr.  mneme,  memory; 
mnemonikos,  belonging  to  memory]:  the  art  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  memory;  a  system  of  rules  for  memorizing.  The 
schemes  which  are  usually  suggested  are  highly  artificial 
and  consist  of  fixing  in  the  mind  some  arrangement  of 
letters  or  words  with  which  the  terms  to  be  remembered 
are  associated.  Psychologists  agree  that  these  ingenious 
methods  for  memory  training  are  usually  too  cumbersome 
to  be  of  any  practical  service.  Mechanical  means  may 
profitably  be  employed,  however,  for  memorizing  dis¬ 
connected  lists  of  words.  We  find  this  illustrated  in  the 
rhymes  for  retaining  the  names  of  rulers  of  England, 
or  presidents  of  the  United  States.  Apart  from  changes 
in  the  general  health  which  affect  activity  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  only  way  to  improve  the  general  memory  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  psychologist  William  James,  is  to  improve 
the  metnods  for  increasing  attention  to  the  things,  for 
repeating  the  impression  of  things,  and  for  thinking  the 
things  over  in  their  various  relations,  logically  analyzing 
and  classifying  them.  In  these  ways  facts  may  be  forced 
home  by  emphasizing  them,  and  by  building  up  more 
associations  to  aid  in  their  recall. 

MNEMOSYNE,  ne-mos'i-ne:  in  classical  mythology, 
goddess  of  Memory,  and  mother  of  the  nine  Muses  (q.v.), 
whom  she  bore  to  Jupiter.  The  principal  seat  of  her  wor¬ 
ship  was  at  Eleutheras,  in  Bceotia. 

MO  A,  n.  mo' a:  New  Zealand  name  of  the  great  wing¬ 
less  or  struthious  birds  (see  Brevipennes)  of  which  the 
bones  are  found  imbedded  in  the  sands  of  the  seashore, 
in  swamps,  forests,  river-beds,  and  limestone  eaves.  The 
largest  bones  belong  to  the  genus  Dinornis  (q.v.),  others 
to  Palapteryx  (q.v);  and  with  them  are  found  bones  of 
a  large  bird  ( Aptornis ),  resembling  a  swan,  supposed  to 
be  now  extinct,  also  of  the  existing  species  of  Apteryx 
(q.v.)  and  of  Notornis  (q.v.),  much  smaller  birds.  They 
are  represented  by  the  New  Zealanders  as  stupid,  fat, 
indolent  birds,  living  in  forests,  mountain  fastnesses,  etc., 
and  feeding  on  vegetable  food.  Their  feet  are  said  to 
have  been  adapted  for  digging.  They  seem  to  have  Deen 
extirpated  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  feathers,  and  bones. 
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MOABITES,  mo'db-lts:  pastoral  people,  descendants  of 
Moab,  son  of  Lot;  former  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
country  e.  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the  Dead 
Sea — known  as  the  land  of  Moab,  and  about  3,000  ft. 
above  the  Jordan.  By  descent  and  in  language  the  M.  were 
related  both  to  the  Israelites  and  to  the  Edomites.  Their 
heathenism  was  of  the  lowrest  grade.  The  national  god 
was  Chemosh.  Baal-peor  also  was  worshipped;  though 
Jerome  declares  that  the  two  are  merely  different  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  same  god.  Their  ciritus  was  characterized 
by  extreme  licentiousness,  and  by  many  abominable 
rites,  among  which  was  human  sacrifice  (Am.  ii.  1;  II  K 
iii.  27).  In  the  time  of  the  judges,  the  Jews  w7ere  for  18 
years  under  the  yoke  of  the  M.,  who  were  afterward 
made  tributary  by  David,  but,  about  b.c.  900,  shook  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  Jewish  kings,  and  afterward  took 
part  with  the  Chaldeans  against  the  Jews.  The  M.  w7ere 
a  base  and  sensual  people.  Their  name  no  longer  exists, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  people  have  long  been  included 
among  the  Arabs. 

MO'ABITE  STONE,  The:  slab  of  black  basalt,  3  ft. 
8^  inches  long,  2  ft.  3]  inches  wide,  1  ft.  1*78  inches  thick; 
hearing  a  long  inscription  in  Hebrew-Phcenician  letters; 
discovered  by  Mr.  Klein  of  the  British  Missionary  Soc., 
at  Diban  in  Moab  1868.  It  appears  to  have  been  erected 
by  Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  mentioned  in  II  Kings  iii.,  and 
the  inscription  refers  to  his  wars  with  Israel  (b.c.  10th 
c.).  Its  date  may  be  taken  as  about  b.c.  890.  The  ne¬ 
gotiations  set  on  foot  for  its  purchase  led  to  quarrels 
among  the  Arab  tribes  claiming  an  interest  in  it,  and  the 
memorial  was  unfortunately  broken  to  pieces.  The  frag¬ 
ments,  however,  were  with  great  difficulty  collected,  were 
rejoined,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  relic. 

MOAN,  v.  mon  [AS.  mcenav,  to  moan:  Swab,  maunen, 
to  speak  with  the  mouth  nearly  shut;  maunzen,  to  speak 
in  a  whining  tone]:  to  give  expression  to  sorrow  or  pain 
in  prolonged  audible  sounds;  to  lament;  to  utter  moans: 
N.  an  audible  expression  of  grief  or  suffering;  a  low  cry 
of  sorrow.  Moan'ing,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  one  w  ho 
moans.  Moaned,  pp.  mond.  Moan'ftjl,  a.  -ful,  sorrow¬ 
ful.  Moan'fully,  ad.  -Ii. 

MOAT,  n.  mot  [OF.  mothe ,  a  little  earthen  fortress; 
i notte,  a  lump  of  earth,  a  clod;  mote,  a  dike:  It.  mota,  a 
moat  about  a  house:  mid.  L.  mota ,  a  hill  or  mound  on 
which  a  fort  was  built] :  a  ditch  or  deep  trench  around  a 
castle  or  around  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress,  sometimes 
filled  with  water:  a  dry  moat  should  have  a  depth  not 
less  than  12  ft.,  and  a  width  not  less  than  24.  The  more 
perpendicular  the  walls,  so  much  the  greater  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  enemy.  In  regular  works,  the  walls  are  usually 
reveted  with  masonry;  that  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart 
being  the  scarp  or  escarp,  and  that  below  the  covered 
way  the  counterscarp  (see  Ditch:  Fortification)  :  V. 
to  surround  with  a  ditch  for  defense.  MoatTng,  imp 
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Moat'ed,  pp. :  Adj.  surrounded  or  fortified  by  a  moat. 
Note. — Moat  meant  originally  a  sod  or  turf,  such  as  may 
be  dug  out,  and  used  to  form  a  mound,  and  hence  in  OE., 
*  an  earthen  wall  to  defend  a  house  or  place,’  and  then 
‘  the  trench  so  formed  by  digging  ’ :  Bav.  mott ,  peat  dug 
for  fuel :  It.  motay  mire ;  motta ,  a  heap  of  earth,  also  a 
hollow:  Sp.  mota ,  a  mound — see  Skeat. 

MOB,  n.  mdb  [L.  mobile,  easily  moved,  variable,  as  in 
L.  mobiles  vulgus,  the  fickle  common  people :  comp.  Gael. 
mop  or  mob ,  disorder,  confusion;  mobainn,  to  handle 
roughly] :  a  crowd  or  multitude  of  people  rude  and  dis¬ 
orderly;  a  crowd;  the  populace:  V.  to  attack  in  a  disor¬ 
derly  crowd ;  to  harass  or  overbear  tumultuously.  Mob'- 
bing,  imp.  Mobbed,  pp.  m6bd.  Mobbish,  a.  m&b'btsh. 
done  after  the  manner  of  a  mob.  Mob-law,  a  rough 
and  off-hand  way  of  administering  justice  undertaken 
by  a  mob. — Syf.  of  ‘mob,  n.’:  assemblage;  assembly-0 
multitude ;  throng ;  swarm. 

MOB-CAP,  n.  m6b-k(tp'  [OE.  mobble,  to  muffle  up» 
O.  Dut.  moppen ,  to  wrap  up;  mop ,  a  woman’s  coif:  Low 
Ger.  mopp,  a  woman’s  cap] :  a  kind  of  female  undress  for 
the  head,  having  a  full  round  crown  gathered  into  a  band 
at  the  outer  edge,  usually  made  of  clear  muslin;  a> 
woman’s  night-cap. 

MOBERLY,  md'ber-tt:  city,  Randolph  co.,  Mo.;  a  rail¬ 
road  and  manufacturing  centre,  23  m.  s.  of  Macon,  148 
m.  w.  of  St.  Louis.  It  has  11  churches,  a  high  school, 
one  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  two  banks. 
Its  manufactures  include  flour,  tobacco,  carriages,  and 
various  implements.  There  is  also  a  planing  mill,  and 
a  foundry;  the  shops  of  the  Wabash  Western  r.r.  are  here, 
and  there  are  machine  shops  for  repair  work  of  different 
kinds.  Pop.  (lbOO)  8,012;  (1910)  10,923. 

MOBILE,  a.  md'bil  [F.  mobile ,  movable— from  L.  m'ohlTt, 
easily  moved,  variable] :  susceptible  of  motion;  movable; 
fluid.  In  military  affairs,  especially  in  continental  Eu¬ 
rope,  applied  to  an  army  in  readiness  to  take  the  field 
(see  Mobilize).  Mobility,  n.  md-bil'l-ti,  capacity  of 
being  moved;  fluidity;  fickleness;  the  lower  stratum  or 
mob. 

MOBILE,  md-beV:  city,  cap.  of  Mobile  co.,  Ala.,  port 
of  entry,  and  most  important  railroad  and  commercial 
centre  in  the  state.  It  is  on  the  M.  river,  near  its  union 
with  the  M.  bay,  30  m.  n.  of  Gulf  of  Mexico,  140  m.  e.  of 
New  Orleans,  1,033  m.  from  Washington.  It  is  about  six 
m.  long  and  extends  two  to  three  m.  w.  from  the  river, 
but  the  closely  settled  portion  occupies  only  about  one 
sq  m  bordering  on  the  river.  M.  is  on  a  sandy  plain 
about  15  ft.  higher  than  the  river.  Its  wide  and  shaded 
streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  lighted  with  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  many  of  them  are  well  paved.  An  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water  is  obtained  from  Spring  Hill,  five 
m.  away,  the  works  for  which  cost  half  a  million  dollars. 
6.  and  w.  of  the  city  are  hills  covered  with  pines  which, 
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are  popular  resorts  in  the  hot  season,  and  upon  which 
many  beautiful  summer  residences  have  been  erected. 
With  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  of  yellow  fever, 
which  sanitary  precautions  are  making  less  frequent,  the 
location  is  healthful.  M.  is  an  important  railroad  cen¬ 
tre;  three  trunk  lines  leading  to  the  great  cities  of  the 
s.  and  w.,  two  local  lines,  and  the  M.,  Jackson  and  Kan¬ 
sas  City  railroad  furnish  means  of  communication.  The 
great  coal  fields  and  iron  mines  in  the  central  part  of 
the  state  also  are  reached  by  railroad,  and  there  are 
steamer  connections  with  Montgomery,  the  large  sea¬ 
board  cities  and  Liverpool.  On  account  of  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  the  harbor  large  vessels  were  formerly  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  bay  about  25  m.  from  the  wharves. 
The  national  govt,  appropriated  $250,000  to  deepen  the 
channel,  and  ships  drawing  22  or  23  ft.  of  water  are 
able  to  enter  the  harbor.  New  wharves  were  built  at 
cost  of  $240,000.  M.  is  the  natural  shipping  point  of 
the  largest  cotton-growing  section  in  the  Union,  and  the 
outlet  of  2,000  m.  of  navigable  rivers  which  drain  a  rich 
agricultural,  iron,  and  coal  region.  In  1902-3  the  total 
exports  and  imports  were  valued  at  $16,790,000.  The 
annual  timber  shipments,  foreign  and  coastwise,  are 
about  30,000,000  ft.,  besides  150,000  to  200,000  pieces  of 
white  oak  for  wine  barrel  staves  and  130,000,000  cypress 
shingles.  Of  the  import  trade  coffee  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  item.  M.  which,  after  the  civil  war  until  about 
1880,  had  a  season  of  depression  and  decline  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  trade,  is  now  more  than  renewing  its  former 
prosperity.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  increasing 
rapidly.  They  include  cotton-mills,  foundries,  sash  and 
door  works,  box  and  barrel  shops,  paper-mills,  shingle 
mills,  etc.  Market-gardening  is  an  important  interest. 
M.  has  numerous  churches,  4  orphan  asylums,  U.  S. 
marine  hospital;  excellent  schools,  including  a  high 
school  for  colored  children;  academies,  Jesuit  college, 
state  medical  college;  and  1902,  Sept.,  6  banks,  includ¬ 
ing  2  national,  capital  $500,000 ;  2  state,  capital  $240,000 ; 
2  private  banking  concerns,  and  several  fire  insurance 
companies.  There  are  6  lines  of  street  cars,  and  several 
newspapers.  Among  the  fine  buildings  are  the  custom¬ 
house,  in  which  the  post-office  is  located;  Rom.  Cath. 
cathedral,  Christ  Church  (Prot.  Episc.),  Odd-Fellows’ 
hall,  and  the  Battle  House.  M.  was  founded  1702  and 
was  the  cap.  of  La.  till  1723.  ceded  to  Great  Britain  1763, 
captured  by  the  Spanish  1780,  retaken  for  La.  1813,  and 
was  incorporated  a  city  1819,  with  pop.  2,500.  It  was 
the  scene  of  important  military  and  naval  operations  in 
the  civil  war.  Pop.  (1900)  38,469;  (1910)  51,521. 

MOBILE  BAY,  Battle  of,  a  battle  of  the  Civil  War, 
fought  1864,  Aug.  5.  The  Union  fleet  lost  52  killed,  170 
wounded,  and  113  drowned  in  the  Tecumseh ;  the  Con¬ 
federates  10  killed,  16  wounded,  and  280  prisoners,  be¬ 
sides  the  casualties  in  the  fort.  Both  forts  surrendered. 
The  Union  fleet  carried  159  guns,  and  the  officers  and 
crews  numbered  3,000  men.  The  Confederate  fleet  car¬ 
ried  22  guns  and  470  officers  and  men. 


MOBILE— MOBILIER. 

MOBILE'  Point  :  end  of  a  long  narrow  sand-strip  in 
s.w.  Ala.  which  separates  Mobile  Bay  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  s. :  the  Point  is  the  e.  extremity  of  the 
entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  and  is  the  site  of  Fort  Morgan 
(q.v.).  Fort  Bowyer,  a  previous  rude  construction  on 
the  same  site,  was  attacked  by  a  British  squadron  of  four 
vessels  1814,  Sep.  Its  garrison  of  130  men  under  Maj. 
Lawrence  held  the  fort  with  a  loss  of  8  men:  the  British 
loss  was  232  killed  and  wounded,  and  their  flag-ship, 
which  grounded  and  was  burned.  1815,  Feb.,  Fort  Bow¬ 
yer  was  captured  by  the  British. 

MOBILE'  River  and  Bay:  river,  and  its  estuary  in 
s.w.  Ala.,  discharging  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. — The 
River  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Alabama  and 
Tombigbee,  50  m.  above  Mobile,  which  lies  at  its  mouth. 
It  is  a  sluggish  stream,  with  low  banks  and  several  chan¬ 
nels.  Six  m.  below  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  which 
form  it,  it  divides  into  an  e.  branch  (the  Tensas  river) 
and  a  w.  branch  (M.  river).  The  M.  is  navigable  for  large 
steamboats  throughout. — The  Bay  is  30  m.  n.  to  s.,  and 
10  or  12  m.  e.  to  w.  The  entrance  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  3  m.  wide,  is  defended  by  Fort  Morgan  and  Fort 
Gaines. — M.  Bay  is  a  shallow  sheet  of  water,  12  to  14  ft. 
deep.  At  its  s.w.  extremity  is  an  outlet  communicating 
with  Mississippi  Sound  through  Grant’s  Pass,  giving  in¬ 
land  navigation  for  light-draught  steamers  through  Lake 
Ponchartrain  to  New  Orleans.  A  plan  for  dredging  a 
channel  23  ft.  deep  through  the  bay  from  the  city  of  Mo¬ 
bile  to  the  Gulf  is  now  being  carried  out.  Many  small 
rivers  empty  into  the  bay  from  the  n.,  and  its  margins  are 
lined  with  thick  groves  of  live  oak  and  magnolia. 

MOBILIER,  Credit,  krd-de'  md-be-lyd':  notable  bank¬ 
ing  institution  in  France,  sanctioned  by  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  1852,  Nov.  18,  under  the  name  Societe  General 
de  Credit  Mobilier.  The  name  was  intended  as  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  Societes  de  Credit  Fonder ,  which  are  of 
the  nature  of  land  banks,  and  advance  money  on  the 
security  of  real  or  immovable  property;  while  the  Credit 
Mobilier  proposed  to  give  similar  aid  to  the  owners  of 
movable  property.  The  declared  object  of  this  bank 
is  especially  to  promote  industrial  enterprises  of  all 
kinds,  such  as  the  construction  of  railways,  sinking  of 
mines,  etc.  Various  privileges  were  conferred  on  it  under 
its  charter;  in  especial,  it  was  allowed  to  acquire  shares 
in  public  companies,  and  to  pay  the  calls  made  upon  it 
in  respect  of  such  shares,  by  its  own  notes  or  obligations; 
also  to  sell  or  give  in  security  all  shares  thus  acquired. 
The  operations  of  the  society  were  on  a  very  extensive 
scale.  In  1854,  it  subscribed  largely  to  the  govt,  loan  on 
account  of  the  Russian  war,  to  the  Grand  Central  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  to  the  General  Omnibus  Company  of 
Paris,  and  to  various  other  important  undertakings. 
The  dividend  for  that  year  was  12  per  cent.  In  1855,- 
it  lent  two  sums  to  the  govt,— one  of  250,  the  other  of 
375  million  francs.  Its  operations  were  vast  during  that 
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year,  and  the  dividends  declared  amounted  to  40  per 
cent.  The  directors  had  not  hitherto  availed  themselves 
of  their  privilege  of  issuing  their  own  obligations,  but 
this  they  now  resolved  on  doing.  They  proposed  to  issue 
two  kinds — one  at  short  dates;  the  other  at  long  dates, 
and  redeemable  by  instalments.  The  proposed  issue  was 
to  amount  to  240  millions  of  francs,  but  the  public  be¬ 
came  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  so  vast  an  issue  of 
paper-money,  so  that,  1856,  Mar.,  the  French  govt,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  carrying  out  of  the  proposed 
scheme.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  institution.  In 
1856,  its  dividends  did  not  exceed  22  per  cent. ;  in  1857, 
they  were  only  5  per  cent.  Several  attempts  had  been 
made  to  resuscitate  its  credit,  but  failed.  In  1875  it  was 
put  under  a  new  board  of  management,  who  reported  its 
assets  at  77,000,000  francs.  In  1878,  the  capital  was  re¬ 
duced  from  80  millions  to  32,  and  in  1879,  raised  again 
to  40  millions.  In  1872-79,  the  highest  value  reached  by 
the  shares  was  390  francs  (in  1874).  The  C.  M.  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  highly  useful  in  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  France ;  but  its  operations  have  been  hazardous-* 
and  except  for  the  timely  governmental  check  would 
probably  have  been  disastrous. 

MOBILIEIF,  Credit'  (of  America):  see  Credit  Mo- 
bilier  of  America. 

MOBILIZE,  v.  mob'llnz  [F.  mobiliser ,  to  make  movable 
— from  L.  mobilis ,  easily  moved] :  to  call  into  active  ser¬ 
vice,  said  of  troops  not  previously  on  the  war  establish¬ 
ment.  Mobilizing,  imp.  Mobilized,  pp.  mbb'il-izd. 
Mobilization,  n.  mbb'il-i-za' shtin  [F. — L.]:  the  calling 
out  and  putting  into  a  state  of  readiness  for  active  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  field  troops  not  previously  on  the  war  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  process  consists  in  augmenting  regiments 
from  the  peace  to  the  war  complement,  in  calling  in  men 
on  furlough,  in  organizing  the  staff  of  divisions  and 
brigades,  constituting  the  commissariat,  medical,  artil¬ 
lery,  and  transport  services,  and  in  accumulating  pro¬ 
visions  and  munitions.  As  the. work  of  mobilizing  an 
army  causes  enormous  expense,  it  is  resorted  to  only 
when  hostilities  appear  imminent. 

MOBLE,  or  Mobble,  v.  mob'l  [Dut.  moppen ,  to  wrap 
up  (see  Mob-cap)]:  in  OE.,  to  wrap  up  as  in  a  hood. 
Mob'ling,  imp.  Mobled,  pp.  mdb'ld. 

MOBOCRACY,  n.  m&b-dk'r&si  [Eng.  mo6,  and  Gr. 
fcratSd,  I  rule] :  the  rule  or  ascendancy  of  the  mob. 

MOCCASIN,  n.  mbk'd-sin  [Indian  word] :  a  shoe  or 
cover  for  the  feet  made  of  deerskin,  but  without  a  sole; 
the  shoe  worn  by  the  American  Indians.  In  the  southern 
United  States,  an  exceedingly  poisonous  water-serpent, 
called  sometimes  Water-moccasin  (spelled  also  Mocassin), 
or  Cotton-mouth  ( Ancistrodon  piscivorus );  about  two 
ft.  long;  dark  brown  above,  gray  below.  It  frequents 
swamps  and  is  prompt  in  attack. 


MOCHA— MOCKING-BIRD. 

MO'CHA:  seaport,  former  cap.  of  Yemen,  in  Arabia; 
on  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  head  of  a  little  bay  near  the  Strait 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  130  m.  w.n.w.  of  Aden  (q.v.).  All 
round  the  shore  is  a  hot  sandy  waste.  The  principal 
trade  is  in  coffee;  but  the  eminence  of  M.  as  the  ship¬ 
ping  port  for  all  the  coffee  of  Yemen  (M.  not  being  itself 
in  the  coffee-growing  country),  has  now  been  transferred 
to  Aden.  Other  exports  are  dates,  gums,  balm,  ivory, 
and  senna.  Pop.  5,000. 

MOCHA,  n.  mo'kd  [from  Mocha ,  in  Arabia] :  a  fine  de¬ 
scription  of  coffee.  Mocha-stone,  a  white  translucent 
variety  of  agate,  containing  brown  markings  resembling 
finely  ramified  vegetable  filaments  or  mosses — named 
from  the  fact  that  when  they  first  became  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  they  were  brought  from  Mocha.  Of  tlie  same  na¬ 
ture  with  Moclia-stones  are  Moss  Agates.  The  resemb¬ 
lance  of  the  inclosed  infiltrations  to  plants  is  often 
merely  accidental,  but  it  appears  to  be  some  times  really 
due  to  plants,  which  were  inclosed  in  the  cavity  in 
which  the  silicious  mineral  itself  was  formed. 

MOCK,  v.  m6k  [Ger.  mucken ,  to  make  mouths  at  one: 
O.  Dut.  mocken ,  to  mumble:  Sp.  mueca ,  a  grimace:  It. 
mocca ,  a  mocking  mouth:  Gr.  mdkds,  mockery:  OF. 
mocquer ;  F.  se  moquer ,  to  mock]:  to  laugh  at;  to  deride; 
to  mimic  in  contempt;  to  subject  to  unnecessary  disap¬ 
pointment;  to  fool;  to  tantalize;  to  make  contemptuous 
sport  of:  Ai>j.  assumed;  not  real;  false:  N.  any  act  of 
contempt  or  derision;  a  sneer;  insult.  Mock'ing,  imp. : 
Adj.  imitating  in  contempt  or  ridicule;  treating  with 
sneers:  N.  derision;  insult.  Mocked,  pp.  mdkt.  Mock¬ 
er,  n.  mok'er ,  one  who  mocks;  a  scoffer;  a  deceiver. 
Mock'ery,  n.  -er-2,  the  act  of  deriding  and  exposing  to 
contempt  by  imitation  or  mimicry;  derision;  sportive  in¬ 
sult  or  contempt;  false  show;  imitation;  subject  of 
laughter  or  derision;  vain  effort.  MockTngly,  ad.  -U. 
Mocking-bird:  see  below.  Mock-lead  or -ore,  a  sul- 
phuret  of  zinc.  Mock-sun,  n.  a  Parhelion  (q.v.).  Mock- 
turtle,  a  soup  in  imitation  of  turtle-soup,  made  of  calf’s- 
head,  and  often  of  pig’s-head  or  cow’s-liead  and  feet. 
To  MAKE  a  MOCK  of,  to  turn  any  person  or  thing  into 
ridicule. — Syn.  of  ‘mock,  v.’:  to  ridicule;  taunt;  laugh 
at;  mimic;  sneer  at;  jeer;  gibe;  disappoint;  in  OE.,  de¬ 
feat;  elude. 

MOCKADO,  n.  mdk'a-do  [from  mock] :  a  fabric  made 
in  imitation  of  velvet;  mock-velvet,  made  specially  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time:  mockery. 

MOCKTNG-BIRD,  or  MockTng-thrusii  ( Mimus ): 
genus  of  birds  of  family  Merulidce,  having  a  more  elon¬ 
gated  form  than  the  true  thrushes,  a  longer  tail,  shorter 
wings,  and  the  upper  mandible  more  curved  at  the  tip. 
They  all  are  American,  forming  a  group  often  placed 
among  the  Thrushes  ( Turdidce ).  The  best-known  species, 
the  M.  of  the  United  States  (M.  polyglottus),  is  about  the 
size  of  the  song-thrush;  the  upper  parts  of  a  dark  brown¬ 
ish  ash  color,  the  wings  and  tail  nearly  black,  the  under 
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parts  brownish  white.  The  M.  is  common  in  almost  all 
parts  of  America,  from  the  south  of  New  England  to 
Brazil;  n.  of  the  Delaware,  it  is  only  a  summer  visitant, 
but  in  more  southern  regions  it  is  found  at  all  seasons. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common  birds  of  the  W.  Indies,  and 
its  exquisite  song  fills  their  groves  with  melody  by  night, 
for  which  reason  it  is  there  very  generally  known  as  the 
Nightingale.  By  day,  the  M.  is  generally  imitative,  excel¬ 
ling  all  birds  in  its  power  of  imitation,  taking  up  the  song 
now  of  one  bird,  now  of  another,  and  often  deceiving  the 
most  practiced  ear  by  its  perfect  performance.  By  night, 
its  song  is  usually  natural.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  mu¬ 
sical  strains;  it  seems  to  take  equal  pleasure  in  repeating 
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the  harshest  cries  of  the  feathered  tribes ;  and  in  domes¬ 
tication  readily  adds  to  its  accomplishments  the  imitation 
of  almost  any  sound  which  it  is  accustomed  to  hear,  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  to  another  with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  incomparable  medley.  The  M.  readily  learns  to 
whistle  a  tune,  even  of  considerable  length,  but  there  is 
no  well-authenticated  instance  of  its  imitating  the  human 
voice.  The  barking  of  a  dog,  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  the 
crowing  of  a  cock,  the  cackling  of  a  hen,  the  creaking  of 
a  wheelbarrow,  all  are  within  the  compass  of  its  powers. 
During  its  performances,  it  spreads  its  wings,  expands  its 
tail,  and  throws  itself  about,  as  if  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
enjoyment.  The  M.  is  vocal  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Two  or  three  broods  are  produced  in  a  year.  The  male 
is  extremely  attentive  to  his  mate,  and  manifests  extraor¬ 
dinary  courage  in  driving  away  enemies  from  the  nest. 
Mocking-birds  often  assemble  on  such  occasions,  and 
birds  of  prey,  far  superior  to  them  in  size  and  strength, 
are  compelled  to  retreat.  Snakes  are  killed  by  reiterated 
blows  on  the  head,  and  cats  learn  to  consider  the  vicinity 
of  a  mocking-bird’s  nest  unsafe.  The  food  of  the  M. 
consists  chiefly  of  berries  and  insects.  Another  species 
of  M.  is  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  species  of 
the  same  genus  are  among  the  finest  song-birds  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  S.  America. 


MOC-O — MODE. 

MOCO,  n.  mo'ko:  a  S.  Amer.  animal,  allied  to  tlie  guinea- 
pig,  but  larger. 

MODAL,  a.  mo'ddl  [It.  and  F.  module — from  L.  modus , 
measure,  method:  Sp.  modal ,  modal]:  relating  to  form 
or  mode;  having  the  form  without  the  essence  or  reality. 
Mo'dalist,  n.  -ist,  in  theol. ,  one  who  views  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  as  modes  of  being,  and  not  as  hav¬ 
ing  distinct  personality.  Mo'dally,  ad.  -II.  Modality, 
n.  mo-d&l'i-ti  [F.  modalite ]:  the  quality  of  being  in  form 
only ;  in  logic ,  a  term  employed  to  designate  propositions 
in  which  the  copula  is  accompanied  by  some  phrase 
which  adds  to  or  restricts  its  meaning.  Mo'dal-proposT- 
tion,  in  logic ,  a  proposition  which  affirms  or  denies  with 
a  qualification  or  limitation . 

MODE,  n.  mod  [F.  mode — from  L.  modus,  measure, 
manner,  method:  It.  modo;  Gael,  mod//,  manner,  method: 
Icel.  mot ,  type]:  manner  of  existing  or  being;  in  metaph ., 
that  which  cannot  subsist  in  and  of  itself;  manner; 
fashion;  custom;  usual  way  or  course;  in  music ,  the 
peculiar  melody  of  the  octave  in  its  divisions,  as  the 
minor  mode,  the  major  mode.  The  mode,  the  prevailing 
fashion  or  custom. — Syn.  :  accident;  gradation;  degree; 
manner;  method;  form;  state. 

MODE,  in  Music:  the  peculiar  melody  of  the  octave 
in  its  divisions.  Every  musical  passage  is  referrible  to 
and  forms  part  of  a  succession  of  sounds  having  some 
appreciable  relation  to  one  another.  This  succession  of 
sounds  is  called  the  scale,  and  is  a  series  of  steps  lead  ¬ 
ing  from  a  given  note  called  the  Key-note,  or  Tonic  (q.v.), 
to  its  octave.  The  steps  or  degrees  of  the  scale  are  of 
unequal  size,  and  on  the  place  of  the  smaller  ones  or 
semitones  depends  the  mode  of  the  music.  Taking  our 
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natural  scale,  there  are  only  two  notes  in  it  which  can 
satisfy  the  ear  as  key-notes — viz.,  C  and  A.  In  the  major 
mode,  with  C  as  key-note,  the  semitone  or  small  interval 
falls  between  the  third  and  fourth  sounds;  in  the  minor 
mode,  with  A  as  key-note,  it  falls  between  the  second 
and  third  sounds;  in  the  former  case,  the  third  of  the 
key-note  is  a  major  third,  in  the  latter  a  minor  third. 
The  minor  mode  further  requires  to  be  modified  by  occa¬ 
sionally  sharpening  its  sixth  and  seventh,  in  order  to  be 
pleasing  to  modern  ears.  The  scale  of  the  major  mode 
is  derived  from  simpler  harmonic  proportions  than  that 
of  the  minor.  Melodies  composed  in  the  latter  mode 
have  generally  more  or  less  of  a  plaintive  or  melancholy 
character.  For  the  theory  of  these  modes,  see  Music. 
Ancient  musicians  admitted  of  a  greater  variety  of  modes. 
The  Greeks  had  six,  designated  the  Dorian,  Phrygian 
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Lydian,  Mixo-Lydian,  Ionic,  and  iEolian.  The  Ionic  is 
the  modern  major,  the  iEolian  the  minor  mode ;  the  others 
are  more  or  less  intolerable  to  a  modern  ear.  They  are 
used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  music  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  in  the  Ambrosian  Chant. — Mode  is  used  more  rarely 
to  signify  key. 

MODEL,  n.  mod'll  [OF.  modelle;  F.  modele — from  It. 
modello,  a  model,  a  frame — from  L.  modulus ,  a  size  or 
measure  of  a  small  thing — from  L.  modust  a  measure] :  a 
pattern  of  something  to  be  made;  a  pattern  in  miniature; 
any  object  which  an  artist  proposes  to  imitate;  a  copy 
or  object  for  imitation;  a  mold;  a  copy  or  representa¬ 
tion;  that  by  which  anything  is  measured  or  formed:  V. 
to  shape;  to  make  a  pattern  or  copy  of  in  some  plastic 
substance.  Mod'elling,  imp. :  N.  the  art  of  construct¬ 
ing  representations  of  things  in  clay  or  other  plastic 
materials,  as  a  pattern  for  a  work  of  art,  or  as  a  mold 
for  reproductions.  Mod'elled,  pp.  -%ld:  Adj.  shaped; 
formed.  Modeller,  n.  -er,  one  who  practices  model¬ 
ling;  a  molder  or  designer  in  clay,  plaster,  or  wax. 

MOD'ELLING:  art  and  process  of  preparing  the  orig¬ 
inal  pattern  or  design  from  which  a  work  in  sculpture  is 
to  be  cast  or  carved :  for  the  technical  details,  see  Sculpt¬ 
ure.  M.  is  practiced  by  medallists  also;  the  head  or 
figure  intended  to  be  cut  in  the  die  being  first  mod¬ 
elled  in  relief  with  wax  on  a  piece  of  slate.  Goldsmiths, 
silversmiths,  and  jewellers  also  model  intricate  and 
artistic  forms  and  ornaments  of  pieces  of  plate,  to  be 
cast  and  chased  by  them,  or  in  which  jewels  are  to  be 
set.  Wax  is  the  substance  used  when  delicacy  and  mi¬ 
nuteness  are  required.  M.  is  a  branch  of  the  potter’s 
trade  also.  Flaxman  modelled  for  Wedgwood  numerous 
figures  and  groups  in  wax.  For  large  models,  the  mate¬ 
rial  employed  is  potter’s  clay,  which,  when  used  by 
sculptors,  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  sandstone, finely 
pulverized,  to  make  it  work  freely. 

MODENA,  mdd'a-nd  or  mdd'$n-&:  modern  province  of 
Italy,  comprising  part  of  the  anc.  duchy  of  M.  which 
lay  between  the  Po  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  duchy 
shared  the  various  vicissitudes  which  befell  Italy,  and 
participated  in  the  great  internecine  feuds  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  960,  a  member  of  the  great  House  of  Este  was 
proclaimed  Marquis  of  M. ;  and  1452  the  then  reigning 
marquis  was  created  duke  by  Emperor  Frederick  III. 
In  1796,  M.  formed  part  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  but 
was  restored  1814  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the 
reigning  family.  The  duchy  had  at  that  time  2,310 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  586,000.  In  1048,  the  Duke  of  M.  was  tem¬ 
porarily  deprived  of  his  rights;  and  1860,  the  people 
definitively  expelled  their  unpopular  ruler,  who  carried 
off  all  the  property  and  valuables  within  his  reach,  in¬ 
cluding  the  silver  handles  of  the  palace  doors.  The 
present  province  of  M.  has  960  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1881)  279, 
405;  (1889)  303,541;  (1901)  315,804. 
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MO'DENA  (anc.  Mutina ):  fortified  city  of  n.  Italy, 
cap.  of  the  former  duchy  of  M. ;  24  m.  w.n.w.  of  Bo¬ 
logna.  It  stands  between  the  rivers  Secchia  and  Pa- 
naro,  in  a  pleasant  plain,  noted  for  rich  soil  and  salubri¬ 
ous  air,  and  from  its  surrounding  ramparts  commands 
fine  views  of  the  Apennines.  Although  the  social  life 
of  M.  is  somewhat  stagnant,  it  is  nevertheless  an  agree¬ 
able  city.  It  lies  on  the  famous  Yia  JEmilia  (see  Emil- 
ian  Provinces),  by  which  it  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
new  city,  and  is  connected  by  a  navigable  canal  with  the 
rivers  Secchia  and  Panaro.  Among  public  buildings, 
may  be  noted  the  cathedral  of  St.  Geminianus,  patron 
of  the  city,  a  structure  of  the  purely  Lombard  style. 
The  campanile  or  belfry  is  one  of  the  great  towers  of 
Italy;  it  is  a  square  turreted  structure,  315  ft.  in  height, 
its  entire  facade  being  in  white  marble.  The  ducal 
palace,  a  picturesque  structure  of  the  17th  c.,  is  adorned 
with  innumerable  galleries,  courts,  and  marble  arches; 
it  contains  the  splendid  Biblioteca  Estense,  numbering 
100,000  vols.,  and  3,000  rare  mss.  ;  also  the  valuable  Este 
archives,  a  most  important  collection  of  mediaeval  rec¬ 
ords,  collections  of  coins  and  medals  of  great  antiquity*, 
and  an  observatory.  Schools  of  theology,  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  mathematics  have  replaced  the  university* 
suppressed  1821;  there  are  also  fine  museums  of  natr. 
history,  a  botanic  garden,  theatres,  and  good  public 
baths.  The  trade  of  M.  is  unimportant:  the  manufact¬ 
ured  products  are  confined  to  linen  and  woolen  fabrics, 
leather,  hats,  paper,  glass,  and  pottery,  besides  silk 
manufactured  to  a  much  less  extent  than  formerly- — 
The  ancient  history  of  M.  evidences  its  prosperity  at  an. 
early  period ;  the  splendor,  wealth,  and  arts  of  the  city 
being  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Pliny,.,  and  Strabo.— Pop. 
commune  (1901)  64,843. 

MODERATE,  a.  mMlr-at  [L.  modtratus,  kept  within 
limits  or  bounds,  temperate— from  modus ,  measure, 
mean:  It.  moderato;  F.  modere,  moderate]:  temperate; 
observing  reasonable  bounds,  as  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
appetites,  in  expressing  opinions,  etc. ;  not  excessive,  as 
in  price  or  value;  not  extreme,  as  in  opinions;  not  great; 
medium:  Y.  to  restrain  from  excess  of  any  kind;  to 
regulate ;  to  reduce  or  lessen  in  violence  or  intensity ; 
to  allay;  to  pacify;  to  become  less  violent  or  intense. 
Moderating,  imp.  Moderated,  pp.  ModErately, 
ad.  -li.  Moderateness,  n.  -ngs,  state  of  being  mod¬ 
erate;  a  mean  or  middle  state.  Moderates,  n.  plu. 
-atz,  in  Scot,  eccles.  fust.,  the  Broad  Church  party  in  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  who  inculcated  a  wide  toleration  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  as  distinguished  from  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  party,  who  inculcated  a  narrow  and  literal  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  Kirk’s  standards.  Mod'erator,  n.  -a-ter,  a 
president  or  chairman ;  in  Presb.  churches,  the  chairman 
of  any  church  court;  in  some  other  denominations,  the 
chairman  of  various  councils  and  conferences ;  that  which 
regulates.  ModEra'torship,  n.  -ship,  the  office  of  a 
moderator.  ModEra'tton.  n.  -a'shUn  [F.—  L.]:  state  of 
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bemg  moderate;  restraint  in  indulgence;  temperance; 
calmness  of  mind;  equanimity;  forbearance.  Modera'- 
tions,  n.  plu.  a  certain  examination  of  students  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  ModEra'to,  ad.  -a'td  [It.]:  in  music,  denoting  a 
movement  between  andante  and  allegro;  moderately. 
To  moderate  in  a  call,  among  Scot.  Presbyterians ,  to 
take  tlie  proper  ecclesiastical  legal  steps  on  the  part  of 
a  presbytery  to  induct  a  minister  into  a  church,  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  the  formally  expressed  wishes  of  the 
congregation. — Syn.  of  ‘moderate,  v.’:  to  regulate;  miti¬ 
gate;  qualify;  temper;  appease;  pacify;  quiet;  abate; 
lessen;  allay;  repress;  still;  restrain. 

MODERN,  a.  mdd'ern  [F.  moderne ,  modern — from  mid. 
L.  modernus ,  of  the  present  mode  or  fashion,  modern — 
from  L.  modo ,  just  now,  of  late:  It.  and  Sp.  moderno , 
late,  recent] :  pertaining  to  the  present,  or  time  not  long 
past;  late;  recent;  not  ancient:  N.  one  of  modern  times, 
as  opposed  to  one  of  ancient  times,  used  in  plu.  Mod'- 
eenness,  n.  -rigs,  the  state  of  being  modern.  Mod'- 
eenize,  v.  -tZj  to  render  modern;  to  give  a  modern  form 
to.  Modernizing,  imp.  Modernized,  pp.  - izd ,  ren¬ 
dered  suitable  for  modern  usage  or  style.  ModErn- 
izer,  n.  -i-zer,  one  who  renders  modern.  ModEeniza'- 
tion,  n.  -i-za'shun,  the  rendering  conformable  to  modern 
usage  that  which  is  ancient  or  antiquated.  ModErnism, 
n.  -izm,  modern  practice;  something  recently  formed,  as 
in  language;  something  whose  origin  is  not  remote. 
ModErnist,  n.  - 1st ,  an  admirer  of  the  moderns.  Mod¬ 
ern  epoch,  in  geol.,  the  existing  period,  embracing  all 
formations  which  owe  their  origin  to  causes  now  in 
action. — Syn.  of  ‘  modern,  a.’ :  new;  novel;  present;  fresh ; 
common. 

MODEST,  a.  mdd'Zst  [F.  modeste — from  L.  modestus , 
that  keeps  within  due  bounds — from  modus ,  measure, 
limit:  It.  modesto ]:  restrained  by  a  due  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety;  not  forward  or  bold;  unobtrusive;  diffident;  be¬ 
coming;  not  excessive;  reasonable;  not  lewd;  chaste. 
ModEstly,  ad.  -II.  ModEsty,  n.  -es-ti  [F.  modestie — 
from  L.  modestid]:  the  lowly  estimation  of  one’s  oAvn 
merits,  importance,  or  powers;  unassuming  conduct; 
propriety  of  manner  or  behavior;  decency;  decorum; 
chastity. — Syn.  of  ‘modest’:  bashful;  reserved;  decent; 
shy ;  coy ;  virtuous ;  moderate ;  humble. 

MODICA,  mdd'e-Jcd  ( Mohac  of  the  Saracens) :  city  of 
the  island  of  Sicily,  province  of  Yal  di  Nota,  30  m.  from 
Syracuse.  The  city,  perched  amid  rocks,  contains  sev¬ 
eral  fine  buildings,  and,  notwithstanding  the  humidity  of 
the  climate,  the  sanitary  condition  seems  satisfactory. 
The  soil  of  the  surrounding  district  is  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  of  Sicily,  and  yields  vast  quantities  of  corn,  to¬ 
bacco,  oil,  wine,  hemp,  which,  with  cheese,  wool,  soda, 
and  butter,  form  the  chief  export  trade  of  the  place. 
The  valley  of  Ipsica,  or  Ispica,  in  the  vicinity  of  M., 
contains  remarkable  rocks,  in  which  numerous  dwell¬ 
ings  are  excavated. — Pop.  of  M.  (1881)  37,919. 
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MODICUM,  n.  mbd'l-kXim  [L.  modicus ,  small,  not  large 

from  modus ,  measure]:  a  little;  a  small  quantity. 

MODIFY,  v.  mdd'i-fi  [F.  modifier — from  L.  modificare , 
t  >  measure,  to  restrict,  to  modify — from  modus ,  measure, 
limit;  fio ,  I  become:  It.  modificare ]:  to  change  slightly, 
as  in  the  form  or  in  the  external  qualities  of  a  thing;  to 
reshape ;  to  vary ;  to  moderate ;  to  lower,  as  sound.  Mod'- 
i eying,  imp. :  Anj.  changing  the  form  or  external  qual¬ 
ities:  H.  the  act  of  slightly  changing.  .  Mod'ified,  pp. 
-fid:  Adj.  slightly  changed;  qualified  in  certain  parts. 
Modifier,  n.  - fi-er ,  one  who  or  that  which  modifies. 
Mod'ifi'able,  a.  -fi'd-bl ,  that  may  be  slightly  changed 
or  altered  in  external  appearance  or  in  qualities.  Mod'- 
ifi'abii/ity,  n.  -fi' d-bil'i-tl ,  capability  of  being  modified. 
Modification,  n.  mdd'i-fi-ka'shihi  [F. — L.]:  the  act  of 
modifying;  a  slight  change  in  form;  any  particular  form 
or  manner. 

MODILLION,  n.  mb-dil'yun  [F.  modillon — from  L. 
modulus ,  a  measure]:  in  arch.,  ornamental  bracket  ( a  in 
fig.),  much  used  in  classic  architecture,  especially  at 
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regular  intervals  under  the  cornices  of  Corinthian  and 
Composite  entablatures. 

MODIOLA,  n.  md-di'6-ld  [L.  modiblus ,  a  small  corn- 
measure— from  moditis ,  a  Roman  dry  measure,  a  peck] : 
a  genus  of  bivalves,  living  and  fossil,  distinguished  from 
the  mussels  by  their  habit  of  burrowing  or  spinning  a 
nest,  so  called  in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  shell,  which 
is  oblong  and  inflated  in  front. 

MODIOLUS,  n.  md-di'6-lds  [L.  mddidlus,  the  nave  of  a 
wheel — from  modius ,  a  measure]:  in  anat.,  the  central 
axis  or  pillar  of  the  internal  ear,  conical  in  form,  and 
extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  cochlea. 

MODISH,  a.  mo' dish  [F.  inode,  manner — from  L.  modus , 
a  measure,  manner  (see  Mode)]  :  according  to  the  mode 
or  customary  manner;  in  the  mode;  fashionable.  Mo'- 
dishly,  ad.  -li.  Mo'dishness,  n.  - nes ,  state  or  quality 
of  being  modish  or  fashionable.  Modist,  n.  mo'dlst ,  a 
follower  of  the  fashion.  Modiste,  n.  mo-dest'  [F.]:  a 
woman  who  deals  in  articles  of  fashion,  particularly  in 
dress;  a  woman  who  makes  ladies’  dresses  in  the  style 
and  mode  of  fashion; a  dressmaker. 
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MODJESKA,  mod-j2s'ka,  Helena:  actress:  b.  1844, 
Oct.  12,  Cracow,  Poland.  Her  father,  Michael  Opido,  a 
noted  musician,  educated  her  in  literature  and  art,  but 
her  taste  for  the  stage  was  repressed  until  her  marriage, 
1860,  to  G.  S.  Modrzejewski  (altered  in  England  to  Mod- 
jeska).  Her  first  amateur  acting,  at  Bochnia,  Aust.  Po¬ 
land,  1861,  led  her  husband  to  form  a  company,  with 
which  she  played  in  the  towns  of  Gallicia;  and  at  Lem¬ 
berg  for  three  months,  1862.  She  had  a  theatre  of  her 
own  in  Czernowice;  and,  1865,  became  leading  lady  in 
the  Cracow  theatre,  and  attained  wide  fame.  Her  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Polish  stage  caused  her  to  refuse  flat¬ 
tering  offers  elsewhere.  After  her  husband’s  death,  and 
her  second  marriage,  to  Charles  Bozenta  Clilapowski, 
1868,  Sep.,  she  settled,  1869,  in  Warsaw,  and  during 
seven  years  there  acted  in  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Moliere.  Removal  to  California,  near  Los 
Angeles,  1876,  led  to  her  studying  English  1877,  and  en¬ 
tering  on  a  period  of  remarkable  success  in  Amer.  and 
England.  Madame  Bozenta’ s  husband  is  an  Amer.  citi¬ 
zen  by  naturalization. 

MODOCS,  md'doks:  tribe  of  Amer.  Indians,  originally 
located  on  a  district,  of  abt.  4,000  sq.  m.,  s.  of  Lake 
Klamath,  Cal.  In  origin  they  were  of  the  Klamath  nation, 
which  was  seated,  in  three  tribes,  in  n.w.  California  and 
over  the  Oregon  line,  along  the  Klamath  river,  from  its 
mouth  at  the  Pacific  to  its  springs  near  the  s.  end  of 
Lake  Klamath.  The  Euroc,  or  down,  tribe,  dwelt  next 
the  Pacific;  and  on  the  upper  river  the  Cahroc  tribe. 
Beyond  these  were  the  Moadocs  or  Modocs,  the  name 
meaning  ‘  head  of  the  river.’  As  an  outlying  and  in¬ 
ferior  tribe,  they  became  hostile  to  the  Klamaths 
below  them,  and  waged  war  with  them  and  with  the 
Sliasteecas,  trading  in  slave  captives.  Though  decently 
clad  in  skins,  and  having  for  houses  pits  roofed  with 
slabs  and  a  covering  of  earth,  they  were  most  inferior 
to  the  Cahrocs,  having  heavy  drowsy  faces  and  dull 
yellowish  eyes,  with  very  dark  skin.  The  whites  had 
experience  of  their  savage  character  in  1847,  49,  and 
50.  In  the  last  case  Capt.  Nathaniel  Lyon  chastized 
them  at  Clear  Lake,  and  after  the  next  trouble,  a  massa¬ 
cre  of  whites,  1852,  Ben  Wright  invited  them  to  a  feast, 
1855,  and  slaughtered  41  of  the  46  who  came;  an  act 
of  revenge  by  treachery  which  the  tribe  never  forgave. 
Gen.  Crosby’s  campaign  1856  destroyed  many  of  them, 
but  the  war  went  on  to  1864,  Oct.  15,  when  a  treaty 
was  made,  under  which  the  Modocs  and  Klamaths  ceded 
all  their  lands  except  a  mountainous  reservation  of 
1,200  sq.  m.  on  Klamath  Lake.  This  was  Klamath  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  putting  Modocs  on  it  made  trouble  and  led 
to  the  Modoc  war.  Capt.  Jack  (Krentpoos)  led  off  a 
wild  band  to  an  old  home  of  the  M.  on  Lost  river,  where 
their  operations  raised  such  complaint  as  to  bring  out 
an  order  for  their  forcible  return  to  the  reservation.  A 
force  from  Fort  Klamath  attacked  Capt.  Jack’s  can  o 
with  loss  1872,  Nov.  29;  and  an  Oregon  force  had  the 
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same  experience  with  another  camp  across  the  Klamath 
river.  The  two  camps  retreated  together,  massacring 
w7hites  on  the  way,  and  found  a  natural  fortress  in  the 
lava  beds  s.  of  Lake  Clear.  Major  General  Wheaton  ad¬ 
vanced  on  them,  1873,  but  was  checked  3  m.  from  their 
stronghold,  with  12  men  killed  and  21  wounded.  A  sec¬ 
ond  attempt  by  General  Gillem  was  no  more  successful. 
A  third  by  the  government  commissioners  resulted,  1873, 
Apr.  11,  in  the  treacherous  killing  of  General  Canby  and 
Dr.  Thomas,  two  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  wounding 
of  a  third,  Mr.  Meacham.  June  1  the  stubborn  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  savages  ended  with  their  surrender  to 
Gen.  J.  C.  Davis.  Captain  Jack,  and  three  others,  were 
tried  and  hung,  Oct.  3,  and  the  band  of  148  sent  to  the 
Indian  Territory. 

MODULATE,  v.  mod'u-ldt  [L.  modulatus,  brought 
within  the  rules  of  rhythm  or  harmony,  musical — from 
modus,  measure:  It.  modular e:  F.  moduler ]:  generally,  to 
proportion  parts  to  each  other;  to  vary  the  voice  or 
musical  sounds  in  a  natural  and  pleasing  manner;  to  vary 
or  inflect  the  pitch  of  the  voice,  in  reading  or  speaking, 
in  a  pleasing  manner;  in  music,  to  change  the  key  or 
mode.  Mod'ulating,  imp.  Mod'ulated,  pp.:  Adj.  varied; 
inflected;  formed  to  a  certain  key.  Mod'ulator,  n.  -la¬ 
ter,  that  which  modulates.  Mod'ula'tion,  n.  -la'shun 
[F. — L.]:  the  act  of  varying  or  inflecting  the  pitch  of 
the  voice  in  speaking  or  reading,  in  a  pleasing  manner; 
that  which  is  modulated.  In  music,  the  act  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  air  and  the  harmony  through  the  requisite  keys 
and  modes  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  ear;  the  change 
from  a  major  into  the  relative  minor  key,  or  vice  versa. 
When  in  the  course  of  a  melody  the  key-note  is  changed, 
and  the  original  scale  altered  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  sharp  or  flat,  such  change  is  called  modulation. 
Much  of  the  pleasure  of  music  is  derived  from  a  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  modulation.  The  art  of  good  modulation 
from  one  key  to  another  consists  in  the  proper  choice  of 
intermediate  chords.  Sudden  transitions,  without  inter¬ 
mediate  chords,  should  be  employed  only  sparingly  and 
in  peculiar  circumstances.  Every  piece  of  music  is  com¬ 
posed  in  a  particular  key,  in  which  it  begins  and  ends, 
which  generally  predominates  over  any  other  keys  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  course  of  the  composition. 

MODULE,  n.  mod' ill  [F.  module,  measure — from  L. 
modulus,  a  small  measure — from  modus,  measure]:  in 
classic  arch.,  arbitrary  measure  or  standard  taken  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  proportions  of  columns  or  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole  building.  The  diameter,  semi-diameter,  or  one-third 
of  the  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  shaft  of  a  column  are 
most  frequently  used;  the  first  being  usually  divided  into 
60  parts  (or  minutes),  the  second  into  30  parts,  the  third 
into  20  parts. 

MODULUS,  n.  mod'u-lus  [L.  modulus,  a  small  measure 
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— from  modus,  measure]:  in  mathematics  and  mechanics, 
the  constant  by  which  quantities  of  one  system  must  be 
multiplied  to  obtain  the  corresponding  quantities  of  a 
related  system;  the  constant  of  adjustment,  or  factor  of 
proportionality.  Thus,  within  limits  friction  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  pressure  and  the  stretching  of  an  elastic  bar  is 
proportional  to  the  applied  force.  Thus  we  have  the 
modulus  of  friction  (q.v.)  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity 
(q.v.).  The  modulus  of  a  system  of  logarithms  (q.v.) 
is  the  multiplier  by  which  its  logarithms  are  obtained 
from  those  of  some  standard  system.  If  a  is  the  base  of 
the  former  and  &  that  of  the  latter  system,  the  modulus 
is  log.  ab.  Thus  natural  logarithms,  i.e.,  logarithms  to  the 
base  e  =  2.71828+  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  com¬ 
mon  logarithms  (base  10)  by  log.  e  10=2.302585+.  Pass¬ 
ing  from  the  base  e  to  the  base  10,  the  multiplier  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  last  number,  viz.,  0.4342944+. 

MODUS,  n.  mo'dus  [L.  modus ,  a  measure]:  mode  or 
manner:  in  English  law,  a  compensation  given  in  lieu  of 
tithes.  Modus  operandi,  op’er-an’di  [L.  operandum, 
working — from  opus,  work]:  the  method  of  working; 
manner  of  operating;  the  way  in  which  a  thing  is  to  be 
done. 

MOELLER,  meVler,  Henry,  d.d.:  American  Roman 
Catholic  prelate:  b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1849,  Dec.  11.  His 
elementary  studies  were  pursued  at  St.  Joseph’s  parochial 
school  and  he  afterwards  attended  St.  Xavier’s  College. 
In  1869  he  went  to  the  American  College,  Rome,  where 
he  followed  a  seven  years’  course  in  philosophy  and 
theology.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Church  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  Rome,  1876,  June  10,  and  after  his  return 
to  Cincinnati  was  made  pastor  of  Bellefontaine  and  later 
appointed  to  a  professorship  in  Mount  St.  Mary’s  Sem¬ 
inary,  remaining  there  till  1879.  In  1880  Archbishop 
Elder  named  him  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati, 
and  on  Aug.  25,  1900,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio.  In  1903,  Apr.,  the  Holy  See  appointed  him 
coadjutor  archbishop  of  Cincinnati  with  right  of  succes¬ 
sion,  and  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Elder,  1904,  Oct. 
31,  he  assumed  charge  of  the  archdiocese,  the  pallium 
being  conferred  upon  him  1905,  Feb.  15. 

MOELLER,  Louis:  American  genre  painter:  b.  New 
York  1855,  Aug.  5.  He  worked  with  his  father,  a  dec¬ 
orator,  for  four  years;  studied  in  Munich  with  Diez  and 
Duveneck;  and  in  1883  returned  to  New  York.  He  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  in  1895,  and 
has  exhibited  there  since  1883.  Among  his  works  are: 
Morning  News,  Puzzled,  Short  Measure,  An  Interior,  etc. 

MOEN,  mo'en:  Danish  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Seeland  on  the  n.w.  by  the  Ulfsund,  and  from 
Falster  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Gronsund.  It  is  19  m.  long,  by 
about  5  m.  in  average  breadth;  84  sq.m.  The  people  are 
supported  by  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  commerce.  Pop. 
of  island,  about  15,000. 


MCERIS— MOFFAT. 

M(ERIS,  Lake,  me' ns:  ancient  name  of  a  sheet  of  water 
in  Egypt,  now  known  as  Birket-el-Keriin  or  El-Korn 
(‘Lake  of  the  Promontory’);  in  the  province  of  Fayum, 
about  50  m.  s.w.  of  Cairo;  extreme  length  n.e.  to  s.w.,30 
m. ;  breadth,  6  m. :  it  was  formerly  much  larger.  Its 
average  depth  is  12  ft.,  and  its  greatest  ascertained  depth 
28  ft.  On  the  n.  and  w.,  its  shores  are  rocky,  but  on  the 
s.,  flat  and  sandy.  It  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  a 
canal,  Bahr-Jusuf  (‘  River  of  Joseph’).  The  waters  are 
brackish,  being  impregnated  with  the  alkaline  salts  of 
the  desert  and  with  the  muriate-of-lime  depositions  of 
the  surrounding  hills.  In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  the 
revenue  from  the  fisheries  was  applied  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  queen’s  wardrobe  and  perfumes.  Under 
the  Persians,  the  fisheries  were  let  (during  the  season  of 
the  inundations,  at  a  sum  equivalent  to  $750  a  day.  At 
present  they  yield  but  little  more  than  $400  a  year. 

MCESIA,  me'slii-a:  ancient  Roman  province,  bounded 
by  the  Danube  on  the  n.,  the  Black  Sea  on  the  e.,  the 
mountain-chains  of  Hoemus  (Balkan)  and  Orbelus  on  the 
s. ,  that  of  Scardus  and  the  rivers  Drinus  (Drina)  and  Savus 
(Save)  on  the  w.  The  river  Ciabrus  (Cibriz)  divided  it 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  Eastern  ( Mcesia  Inferior)  is 
the  present  Bulgaria,  and  the  Western  (Mcesia  Superior)  is 
Servia.  Its  original  inhabitants  were  mostly  of  Thracian 
race.  Gaulish  or  Celtic  invaders  settled  in  W.  Mcesia 
about  b.c.  277,  under  the  name  of  Scordisci.  The  Romans 
came  in  contact  with  the  tribes  of  M.  first  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Macedonia,  when  C.  Scribonius  Curio  forced  his 
way  as  far  n.  as  the  Danube,  and  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Mcesians  (b.c.  75);  but  the  country  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  subjugated  till  b.c.  29.  It  was  made  a  Roman 
province  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  prob.  abt.  b.c.  16,  and 
flourished  for  more  than  two  centuries;  but  as  a  frontier 
province  it  was  exposed  to  hostile  invasions,  and  required 
a  line  of  fortresses  and  stations  all  along  the  s.  bank  of 
the  Danube.  In  a.d.  250,  the  Goths  made  an  irruption 
into  the  country,  and  defeated  and  slew  the  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  Decius.  At  last,  about  the  end  of  the  4th  c.,  M. 
was  given  up  to  them  (known  afterward  as  Moeso-Goths) 
by  Emperor  Theodosius  I.  Slavonian  tribes  settled  in  M. 
in  the  6th  and  7tli  centuries. 

MCESO-GOTHS,  n.  me'zd-gdths  [from  Moesia — q.v.] : 
later  name  of  the  Goths  who  in  the  3d  c.  settled  in  Lower 
Mcesia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Ulfilas  (q.v.)  was  a 
Mceso-Goth.  The  name,  however,  became  of  more  gen¬ 
eral  use  to  designate  those  who  remained  in  Mcesia  after 
the  great  migration  in  the  beginning  of  the  5tli  century. 
M(eso-Gothic,  n.  language  of  the  Mceso-Goths:  Tedj. 
of  or  pertaining  to.  M(eso-Gotiiic  Gospels  :  see  Ul- 

PILAS. 

MOFFAT,  mdfat:  market-town  and  favorite  watering- 
place  of  Scotland,  county  of  Dumfries;  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  broad  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Annan,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  19  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Dumfries.  A  short  railway;  to  connect  M.  with  the  main 


MOFFAT. 


Caledonian  line  was  opened  1883.  Among  the  public 
edifices  are  the  baths  and  the  reading  and  assembly 
rooms.  The  mineral  springs,  the  principal  of  which,  like 
that  of  Harrogate,  is  saline  and  sulphurous,  are  quite 
famous;  but  perhaps  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  place 
are  its  salubrious  air  and  exquisite  environs.  Northward 
are  the  Moffat  Hills;  highest  summit,  Hartfell,  2,650  ft. 
During  the  season,  the  town  is  increased  in  population 
by  from  800  to  1,000  visitors,  to  suit  whose  convenience 
great  numbers  of  elegant  villas,  commanding  fine  views 
of  the  neighboring  country,  have  been  erected. — See 
Black’s  Guide  to  Jf.— Pop.  (1881)  2,161;  (1891)  2,290. 

MOF'FAT,  Robert,  d.d.  :  Christian  missionary:  1795, 
Dec.  21 — 1883,  Aug.  9;  b.  Ormiston,  East  Lothian,  Scot¬ 
land;  of  humble  parentage.  Having  resolved  to  become 
a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  he  offered  liis  services  1814 
to  the  London  Missionary  Soc.  (see  Missions,  Christian), 
and  was  sent  by  them  1816  to  s.  Africa.  Arriving  at 
Cape  Town  1817,  he  immediately  proceeded  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Cape  Colony  to  Namaqualand,  where  he 
entered  on  his  labors  at  the  kraal  of  Africaner,  a  power¬ 
ful  chief  whose  name  had  long  been  a  terror  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  neighboring  districts  of  the  colony,  for  his 
audacious  raids  among  their  settlements,  and  for  his  fe¬ 
rocious  character,  but  who,  under  M.’s  influence,  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity.  Here  M.’s  efforts  had  great 
success,  Christianity  and  civilization  advancing  together. 
But  the  situation,  on  account  of  the  drought  and  sterility 
of  the  country,  and  its  very  thinly  scattered  population, 
was  unsuitable  for  a  principal  and  permanent  mission- 
station.  M.  returned  to  Cape  Town  1819,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  an  excellent  and  heroic  woman,  to  whom  he  had  be¬ 
come  engaged  in  England— his  untiring  helper  for  50 
years;  and  1820  they  went  to  G-riqua  Town,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  Kuruman,  among  the  Bechuanas,  w.  of  the  Vaal 
river.  Here  he  labored  devotedly  till  the  infirmities  of 
age  compelled  his  return  to  his  native  country  1870.  He 
had  an  intermission  of  a  few  years  in  Britain,  ending 
1842.  Wherever  he  went,  the  gospel  was  gladly  received 
by  some  of  those  who  heard  it,  and  in  some  places  by 
many.  Alone,  he  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Beclm- 
anx— creating  a  written  language.  In  every  place  he 
guided  the  people  also  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  He 
mile  frequent  and  extended  missionary  tours,  in  which 
his  adventures  were  very  remarkable,  and  are  graphic¬ 
ally  described  in  his  work,  Missionary  Labors  and  Scenes 
in  Southern  Africa  (Lon  1.  1842).  His  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  the  African  missionary  explorer,  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone,  who  was  largely  influenced  by  M.  in  choosing  his 
life-work.  In  1873,  he  was  presented  with  a  testimonial 
of  £5,890  in  recognition  of  his  great  services  in  Christian¬ 
izing  and  civilizing  the  savage  tribes  from  Kuruman  al¬ 
most  to  the  Zambesi.  He  lectured  on  African  missions 
in  Westminster  Abbey  1875;  and  1881  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  held  a  banquet  in  his  honor.  He  died  at 
Leigh,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 


MOFUSSIL— MOGUER. 

MOFUSSIL,  mo-ftLs'sil  [from  Arabic  word  meaning 
separate  ’]:  term  commonly  used  by  Anglo-Indians  for 
the  rural  part  of  a  district  as  opposed  to  the  administra¬ 
tive  headquarters.  Thus  in  Bengal  the  M.  means  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  province  beyond  the  city  of  Calcutta. 

MOGADOR,  mdg-a-dor',  or  Sueiiia,  or  Suerah,  swe'rd: 
fortified  town  and  seaport,  cap.  of  the  province  of  Halia; 
130  m.  w.s.w.  of  the  city  of  Morocco.  It  stands  on  a  rocky 
promontory,  opposite  a  small  island  which  forms  the 
harbor,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best-built  town  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Morocco.  Though  the  harbor  has  a  sheltered 
appearance,  it  is  very  dangerous  in  w.  and  s.w.  winds. 
The  streets  are  regular,  though  narrow ;  and  the  town 
consists  of  two  parts,  each  surrounded  by  water.  The 
quarter  called  the  Fortress  contains  the  custom-house 
and  the  treasury,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  pasha,  the 
vice-consuls,  and  the  Christian  merchants.  The  town  is 
defended  by  four  batteries  on  the  island,  and  by  a  fort  on 
the  land-side;  the  walls  also  are  defensible.  M.  is  the 
seat  of  considerable  trade;  it  exports  olive-oil,  wool,  gum, 
hides,  feathers,  gold-dust,  and  almonds.  Commerce  is 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  The  chief  imports  are 
woolens,  cottons,  and  hardware.  The  total  imports  have 
annual  value  between  $1,000,000  and  $1,500,000;  exports 
have  about  the  same  value.  The  climate  is  remarkably 
equable.  Pop.  about  20,000. 

MOGAR,  n.  [native  W.  Indian] :  the  dried  stick  of  the 
sugar-cane. 

MOGRABIAH,  a.  md-gra'bl-an  [Ar.  and  Turk,  mogh- 
reb ,  the  west,  n.w.  Africa]:  of  or  pertaining  to  north  or 
northwest  Africa:  N.  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  north  or 
northwest  Africa. 

MOGUER,  mo-gar'  [Ar.  1  caves,’  of  which  there  are 
many  in  the  neighborhood] :  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Huelva,  43  m.  w.s.w.  of  Seville,  rising  gently  above  the 
Rio  Tinto,  near  the  mouth  of  which  is  its  port,  Palos. 
The  streets  are  generally  broad  and  straight,  but  both  the 
town  and  castle  are  dilapidated.  The  old  Franciscan 
convent  was  ordered  1846  to  be  preserved  as  a  national 
memorial,  but  it  is  now  fast  going  to  ruin,  and  the  wood 
of  the  cells  stripped  off.  Here,  1484,  Columbus,  craving 
charity,  was  received  by  the  prior,  Juan  Perez  de  Mar- 
cliena,  by  whose  influence  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his 
discoveries,  setting  out  from  the  port  of  Palos  1492, 
Aug.  3.  To  this  port  also  he  returned  1493,  Mar.  15, 
after  having  accomplished  the  great  end  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion.  Here  likewise  did  Cortes  land  1528,  May,  after  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  and  lodged  in  the  same  convent 
which  gave  shelter  to  Columbus.  Palos  is  now  a  poor 
decayed  fishing-port.  M.  has  some  trade  in  wine  and 
fruit.  Pop.  abt.  8,350. 


MOGUL— MOHAMMED. 

MOGUL,  n.  mo-gul or  Great  Mogul  [Pers.  and  4r. 
mughal,  a  native  of  Tartary] :  popular  designation  ol  the 
emperor  of  Delhi,  as  the  impersonation  of  the  powerful 
empire  established  in  Hindustan  by  the  Monguls  (q.v.), 
who  were  called  Moguls  by  the  Persians.  The  first  Great 
Mogul  was  Baber,  great-grandson  of  Timur,  who  founded 
the  Mongul  empire  in  Hindustan  1526.  In  1803,  the  Great 
Mogul  was  deprived  of  his  throne;  1827  he  lost  even  the 
appearance  of  authority,  becoming  a  mere  pensioner  of 
the  British;  and  1858  Mohammed  Bahadur,  last  of  the 
dynasty,  was  transported  for  complicity  in  the  Indian 
mutiny.  (The  true  spelling  is  Mughal.) 

MOGUNTINE,  a.  mo-gun  tin  [L.  Moguntia ,  Moguntia- 
cum ,  ancient  name  of  the  town] :  of  or  pertaining  to 
Mainz,  in  Germany. 

MOHACS,  md-hdtch':  market- town  of  Hungary,  110 
m.  s.s.w.  of  Pestli,  on  the  wr.  arm  of  the  Danube.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  gymnasium,  has  an  important  cattle-market,  is  a 
station  for  steam-boats  on  the  Danube,  and  the  seat  of 
considerable  trade  in  wine,  coal,  timber,  and  agricultural 
produce.  Pop.  (1890)  14,403.  It  owes  its  historical  im¬ 
portance  to  the  great  battle  here,  1526,  Aug.  29,  between 
Lewis  II.  of  Hungary,  with  25,000  Hungarians,  and  the 
Sultan  Soliman,  at  the  head  of  about  200,000  Turks.  The 
battle  resulted  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Hungarians, 
who  lost  their  king,  7  bishops,  many  nobles  and  digni¬ 
taries,  and  more  than  22,000  men.  A  second  battle  was 
fought  here,  1687,  Aug.  12,  when  the  Turks  in  their 
turn  were  defeated  by  an  Austro-Hungarian  army  under 
Charles  of  Lorraine.  These  two  battles  mark  the  begim 
ning  and  end  of  Turkish  dominion  in  Hungary. 

MOHAIB,  n.  mo'har  [said  to  be  from  Ar.  mokhayyar , 
a  kind  of  liair-clotli:  Ger.  mohr;  F.  moire;  OF.  moudire] : 
a  sort  of  camlet;  the  fine,  soft,  silky,  long,  pure  white 
wool  or  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  native  of  Asia  Minor; 
also  the  cloth  made  of  its  wool.  Each  animal  yields  2  to 
4  lbs.  of  wool  at  the  annual  clip,  Apr.  or  May;  and  the 
exportation  in  recent  years  has  grown  very  large :  see 
Goat :  Angora  :  Woolen  Manufacture. — The  Angora 
goat  has  not  been  acclimatized  in  Europe;  but  in  1849, 
and  at  various  times  since,  fiocks  have  been  introduced 
into  the  United  States — Va.  and  other  southern  states, 
and  Or.,  Cal.,  and  some  other  western  states.  In  these 
high  regions,  with  dry  air,  the  flocks  thrive  and  are  now 
numerous. — M.  is  also  a  general  term  for  cloth  made  of 
hair:  spelled  also  Moire,  which  see. 

MOHAMMED,  n.  md-hfim'ed  [Ar.  muhammad ,  praise¬ 
worthy — from  hamd,  praise] :  founder  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  religion  (see  below).  Mohammedan,  a.  mo-ham'e- 
ddn,  of  or  relating  to  Mohammed  or  to  his  religion:  N. 
a  believer  in  Mohammed.  Moiiam'medanize,  V.  -iz  to 
convert  or  make  conformable  to  the  religion  of  Moham¬ 
med.  Moham'medanism,  n.  -1zm,  the  system  of  religion 
founded  by  Mohammed,  the  principles  of  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Koran:  see  below* 
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"MOHAMMED,  mo-hdm'M  (Arab,  the  Praised *) :  founder 
of  Islam:  about  570-632,  June  8;  b.  at  Mecca,  Arabia; 
son  of  Abdallah,  of  the  family  of  the  Hashim;  and  of 
Amina,  of  the  family  of  Zuhra,  both  of  the  powerful 
tribe  of  the  Koreish,  but  of  a  side-branch  only,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  little  influence.  His  father,  a  poor  merchant,  died 
either  before  or  shortly  after  M.’s  birth,  whom  his  mother 
then  (according*  to  a  doubtful  tradition)  is  supposed  to 
have  handed  over,  after  the  fashion  of  her  tribe,  to  a 
Bedouin  woman,  that  she  might  nurse  him  in  the  salu¬ 
brious  air  of  the  desert.  In  consequence  of  the  repeated 
fits  of  the  child,  however,  which  were  ascribed  to  demons, 
the  nurse  sent  him  back  in  his  third  year.  When  he  was 
six  years  old,  his  mother  died;  his  grandfather,  Abd-Al- 
Mutallib,  adopted  the  boy;  and  when,  two  years  later,  he 
too  died,  M.’s  uncle,  Abu  Talib,  though  poor  himself, 
took  him  into  his  house,  and  remained  his  best  friend 
and  protector  throughout  his  life.  The  accounts  which 
have  survived  of  the  time  of  his  youth  are  too  legendary 
to  deserve  credit;  certain,  however,  it  seems  to  be  that 
he  at  first  gained  a  scanty  livelihood  by  tending  the  flocks 
of  the  Meccans,  and  that  he  once  or  twice  accompanied 
his  uncle  on  his  journeys  to  s.  Arabia  and  Syria.  In  his 
25th  year,  he  entered  the  service  of  a  rich  widow,  Clia- 
didja,  likewise  descended  from  the  Koreish;  and  accom¬ 
panied  her  caravans— in  an  inferior  capacity,  perhaps  as 
a  camel-driver — to  the  fairs.  Till  that  time,  his  circum¬ 
stances  were  very  poor.  Suddenly  his  fortune  changed. 
The  wealthy,  but  much  older,  and  twice  widowed  Clia- 
didja  offered  him  her  hand,  which  he  accepted.  She  bore 
him  a  son,  Al-Kasim — whence  M.  adopted  the  name  Abu 
Al- Kasim — and  four  daughters:  Zainab,  Rukaija,  Umm 
Kulthum,  and  Fatima;  and  afterward  a  second  son,  whom 
he  called  Abd  Manaf,  after  an  idol  worshipped  among 
his  tribe.  Bo  jIi  his  sons,  however,  died  early.  M.  con¬ 
tinued  his  merchant’s  trade  at  Mecca,  but  without  much 
energy,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  solitary  contempla¬ 
tions.  In  his  35tli  year,  he  is  said  to  have,  by  chance 
only,  been  chosen  arbiter  in  a  quarrel  about  the  replac¬ 
ing  of  the  sacred  black  stone  in  the  Kaaba  (q.v.);  but  not 
before  liis  40th  year  is  there  anything  really  important 
to  be  told  of  his  life. 

Before  entering  on  the  weighty  events  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  period,  it  is  well  to  advert  to  such  traits  of  M.’s 
outward  appearance  as  are  yet  recoverable.  He  was  of 
middle  height,  rather  lean,  but  broad  shouldered,  and 
altogether  of  strong  build;  slightly  curled  black  hair 
flowed  round  his  strongly  developed  head;  his  eyes,  over¬ 
hung  with  thick  eyelashes,  were  large  and  coal-black; 
his  nose,  large  and  slightly  bent,  was  well  formed.  A 
long  beard  added  to  the  dignity  of  his  appearance.  A 
black  mole  between  his  shoulders  became  afterward 
among  the  faithful  ‘  the  seal  of  prophecy.’  In  his  walk, 

*  M.  is  spelled  also  Muhammad ,  Mohammad ,  Muhaumad,  and  (less 
correctly)  Jfahommed,  Mahomet,  and  (anciently)  Mahound. 


MOHAMMED. 

he  moved  his  whole  body  violently,  ‘  as  if  descending  & 
mountain.’  His  gait  and  presence  altogether  were  ex¬ 
tremely  imposing.  In  his  40th  year  M.  received  his  first 
4  revelation,’  in  other  words,  became  first  aware  that  he 
had  a  4  mission.’  About  the  year  600,  Christianity  had 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Arabia,  through  Syria  on  the 
one  hand  and  Abyssinia  on  the  other.  Judaism  was  no 
less  prominent  in  the  peninsula,  chiefly  in  its  n.  parts, 
which  were  dotted  over  with  Jewish  colonies,  founded 
by  emigrants  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  and 
round  about  Yathrib  (Medina).  Besides  these  two  all- 
important  religious  elements,  several  sects,  remnants  of 
the  numerous  ancient  sects  which  had  sprung  up  every¬ 
where  during  the  first  Christian  centuries:  Sabians,  Man- 
dajans,  etc.,  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Babylonia, 
heightened  the  religious  ferment  which,  shortly  before 
the  time  of  M.,  had  begun  to  moye  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful  in  all  that  portion  of  the  East.  At  that  time 
there  arose,  according  to  undoubted  historical  accounts, 
several  men  in  the  Hedjaz  (Waraka,  Obeid  Allah,  Oth- 
man,  Zayd,  etc.),  who  preached  the  futility  of  the  ancient 
pagan  creed,  with  its  star-worship,  its  pilgrimages,  and 
festive  ceremonies,  its  temples  and  fetiches.  It  had  in 
reality  long  ceased  to  be  a  living  faith,  and  only  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  clung  to  it  as  to  a  sacred  inheritance 
from  times  immemorial.  The  unity  of  God,  the  4  ancient 
religion  of  Abraham,’  was  the  doctrine  promulgated  by 
these  forerunners  of  M.,  and  many  of  those  who,  roused 
by  their  words,  began  to  search  for  a  form  of  religion 
which  should  embody  both  the  traditions  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  and  a  purer  doctrine  of  the  Divinity,  turned 
either  to  J udaism  or  to  Christianity.  The  principal  scene 
of  these  missionary  labors  was  Mecca,  then  the  centre  of 
the  pilgrimages  of  most  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  and  where, 
from  times  immemorial,  long  anterior  to  the  city  itself, 
the  Kaaba  (q.v.),  Mpunt  Arafat,  the  Valley  of  Mina,  etc., 
were  held  sacred — the  Koreish,  M.’s  tribe,  having  the 
supreme  care  over  these  sanctuaries,  ever  since  the  5tli  c. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  M.  felt  ‘moved’  to 
teach  a  new  faith,  which  should  dispense  with  idolatry  on 
the  one,  as  with  Judaism  and  Christianity  on  the  other 
hand.  He  was  40  years  of  age  when  he  received  the  first 
‘divine’  communication  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountain 
Hira,  near  Mecca.  He  declared  that  Gabriel  appeared  to 
him,  and  in  the  name  of  God  commanded  him  to  ‘read  ’ — 
that  is,  to  preach  the  true  religion,  and  to  spread  it  abroad 
by  committing  it  to  writing  (Sur.  xcvi.).  How  far  M.  was 
a  4  prophet,’  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  has  been  the 
subject  of  endless  and  utterly  futile  discussions  in  the 
Christian  world.  That  he  was  no  vulgar  impostor,  is 
now  as  generally  recognized  as  that  other  once  popular 
doctrine,  that  he  was  in  conscious  league  with  the  devil, 
is  rejected  by  thinking  men.  What  part  his  epilepsy  had 
in  his  4  visions,’  we  are  not  able  to  determine.  Certain 
it  is  that,  after  long  and  painful  solitary  broodings,  asome- 
lliing — not  clearly  known  to  himself — at  times  moved 
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him  with  such  fearfully  rapturous  vehemence,  that,  dur^ 
ing  his  revelations,  he  is  said  to  have  roared  like  a  camel, 
and  to  have  streamed  with  perspiration;  his  eyes  turned 
red,  and  the  foam  stood  before  his  mouth.  The  voices 
he  heard  were  sometimes  those  of  a  bell,  sometimes  of  a 
man,  sometimes  they  came  in  his  dreams,  or  they  were 
laid  in  his  heart.  Waraka,  one  of  his  wife’s  relatives, 
who  had  embraced  Judaism,  spoke  to  him  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  doctrine,  and  told  him  the  story  of  the  patriarchs 
and  Israel ;  not  so  much  as  it  is  told  in  the  Bible,  but 
as  in  the  Midrash;  and  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  legen¬ 
dary  poetry  of  the  latter  seem  to  have  made  as  deep 
an  impression  on  M.’s  poetical  mind  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  God  and  the  morale — in  its  broad  outlines 
— of  the  Old  Testament,  together  with  those  civil  and 
religious  laws,  scriptural  and  oral,  which  are  either  con¬ 
tained  as  germs  or  fully  developed  in  this  record.  Chris¬ 
tianity  exercised  a  minor  influence  on  him  and  his  spir¬ 
itual  offspring.  All  his  knowledge  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  confined  to  a  few  apocryphal  books,  and  with 
whatever  reverence  before  Jesus,  whom,  together  with 
Moses,  he  calls  the  greatest  prophet,  next  to  himself,  his 
notions  of  the  Christian  religion  and  its  founder  were 
excessively  vague.  For  some  details  on  these  points, 
see  Kouan:  Mohammedanism. 

His  first  revelation  (about  610)  he  communicated  to 
no  one,  as  it  appears,  except  to  Chadklja,  to  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  his  stepson  Ali,  his  favorite  slave  Zaid — whom  he 
had  probably  freed  and  adopted  by  this  time — and  to  his 
friend  the  prudent  and  honest  Abu  Bekr.  His  other 
relatives  rejected  his  teachings  with  scorn.  Abu  Lahba, 
his  uncle,  called  him  a  fool;  and  Abu  Talib,  his  adoptive 
father,  though  he  never  ceased,  for  the  honor  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  to  protect  him,  yet  never  professed  any  belief  in  M.’s 
words.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  mission,  however,  he 
liad  made  40  proselytes,  chiefly  slaves  and  people  from 
the  lower  ranks;  and  now  first  some  verses  were  revealed 
to  him,  commanding  him  to  come  forward  publicly  as  a 
preacher,  and  to  defy  the  scorn  of  the  unbelievers.  With 
all  his  power,  he  now  inveighed  against  the  primeval 
superstition  of  the  Meccans,  and  exhorted  them  to  a 
pious  and  moral  life,  and  to  the  belief  in  an  all-mighty, 
all-wise,  everlasting,  indivisible,  all-just,  but  merciful 
God,  who  had  chosen  him  as  he  had  chosen  the  prophets 
of  the  Bible  before  him,  so  to  teach  mankind  that  they 
should  escape  the  punishments  of  hell,  and  inherit  ever¬ 
lasting  life.  God’ s  mercy— this  was  a  primitive  doctrine, 
common  to  the  whole  East — was  to  be  obtained  prin¬ 
cipally  by  prayer,  fasting,  and  almsgiving.  The  belief  in 
the  sacredness  of  the  Kaaba  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
old  heathen  pilgrimage  was  too  firmly  rooted  in  his  and 
the  people’s  minds  not  to  be  received  into  the  new  creed; 
but  certain  barbarous  habits  of  the  Bedouins,  such  as  the 
killing  of  their  new-born  daughters,  were  ruthlessly  con¬ 
demned  by  M.  The  prohibition  of  certain  kinds  of  food 
also  belongs  to  this  first  period,  when  he  as  yet  stood 
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entirely  under  the  influence  of  Judaism;  the  prohibition 
of  gambling,  usury,  etc.,  probably  being  of  somewhat 
later  date.  Whether  he  did  or  did  not  understand  the 
art  of  writing  and  reading  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  is  not  clear;  certain  it  is  that  he  pretended 
not  to  know  it,  and  employed  the  services  of  amanuenses 
for  his  Koranic  dicta,  which  at  first  consisted  merely  of 
brief,  rhymed  sentences  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Arabic  soothsayers  (see  Koiian).  The  Meccans  did  not 
object  to  his  doings;  they  considered  him  a  common 
‘poet’  or  ‘soothsayer,’  who,  moreover,  was  not  in  his 
l  ight  senses,  or  simply  a  liar.  Gradually,  however,  as 
tne  number  of  his  converts  increased,  they  began  to  give 
more  and  more  attention  to  his  proceedings ;  and  finally, 
fearing  mostly  for  the  sacredness  of  Mecca,  which  the  new 
doctrine  might  abolish,  thus  depriving  them  of  their  chief 
glory  and  the  ample  revenues  of  the  pilgrimages,  they 
rose  in  fierce  opposition  against  the  new  prophet  and  his 
adherents,  who  dared  ‘  to  call  their  ancient  gods  idols, 
and  their  ancestors  fools.’  Many  of  the  converted  slaves 
and  freedmen  had  to  undergo  terrible  punishments; 
others  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  their  own  rela¬ 
tives,  that  they  were  fain  to  revoke  their  creed;  so  that 
the  prophet  himself  advised  his  followers  to  emigrate  to 
Abyssinia.  M.  himself,  though  protected  by  the  strong 
arm  of  Abu  Talib,  was  yet  at  that  time  so  low-spirited 
and  fearful,  that  he  even  raised  in  his  doctrine  the  idols, 
which  hitherto  he  had  represented  as  naught,  to  inter¬ 
mediate  beings  between  God  and  man — a  dictum,  how¬ 
ever,  which  he  soon  revoked  as  an  inspiration  of  Satan, 
thereby  increasing  the  hatred  of  his  adversaries,  at  whose 
head  stood  two  members  of  the  family  of  Machzum, 
Al-Walid  and  Abulhakam  Amr  (called  by  Mohammed 
‘Father  of  Foolishness’),  who  in  every  way  threw  ridi¬ 
cule  on  him.  At  last  it  became  necessary  that  he  should 
be  put  beyond  the  reach  of  his  persecutors,  and  Abu 
Talib  hid  him  in  a  fortified  castle  of  his  own  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Hamza,  his  uncle,  and  Omar,  formerly  a  bitter 
enemy  of  M.,  and  who  afterward  became,  next  to  M.  and 
Abu  Bekr,  the  third  head  of  Islam,  continued  in  the 
mean  time  to  spread  the  new  doctrine.  The  Koreisli  now 
demanded  that  M.  should  be  delivered  into  their  hands; 
but  Abu  Talib  steadfastly  refused  to  comply  with  their 
wishes;  a  feud  thereupon  broke  out  between  their  family 
and  that  of  the  Hashemites,  and  M.  and  all  the  members 
of  his  family,  except,  perhaps,  Abu  Lahab,  were  excom¬ 
municated.  After  three  years,  however,  the  ‘  peace 
party  ’  in  Mecca  brought  about  a  reconciliation,  and  M. 
was  allowed  to  return.  A  great  grief  befell  him  at  this 
time — his  faithful  wife  Chadidja  died,  and,  shortly  after¬ 
ward,  his  uncle  Abu  Talib,  and,  to  add  to  his  misery,  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  career  had  reduced  him  by  this  time 
to  poverty.  An  emigration  to  Taif,  where  he  sought  to 
improve  his  position,  proved  a  failure;  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  escaped  with  his  life.  During^this 
:poch,  tie  had  the  well-knowu  dream  of  his  journey  to 
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Jerusalem  and  in  the  heavens  on  the  hack  of  the  Borak 
vMiraj),  (see  Al-Borak),  the  relation  of  which  caused 
even  his  stanchest  adherents  to  smile  at  his  hallucina¬ 
tion.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Taif,  he  married 
Sauda,  and  afterward  so  increased  the  number  of  his 
wives,  that  at  his  death  he  left  nine,  of  whom  Ayesliah, 
daughter  of  Abu  Bekr,  and  Hafsa,  daughter  of  Omar,  are 
best  known.  In  the  midst  of  his  vain  endeavors  to  find 
a  hearing  in  his  own  city,  and  cities  near  it,  he  succeeded, 
during  a  pilgrimage,  in  converting  several  men  of  Me¬ 
dina,  whose  inhabitants  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
hear  from  the  mouths  of  the  numerous  Jews  living  in  the 
city  and  its  neighborhood  the  words  Bevelation,  Proph¬ 
ecy,  God’s  Word,  Messiah:  to  the  Meccans  mere  sounds 
without  any  meaning.  The  seed  sown  in  the  prepared 
minds  of  these  men  bore  a  fruitful  harvest.  The  next 
pilgrimage  brought  12,  and  the  third  more  than  70  ad¬ 
herents  to  the  new  faith  from  Medina,  and  with  these  he 
entered  into  close  alliance.  M.  now  conceived  the  plan 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  friendly  city  of  Medina,  and  about 
622  (10,  13,  or  15  years — according  to  the  different  tradi¬ 
tions — after  his  first  assuming  the  sacred  office)  he  fled 
thither,  about  100  families  of  his  faithful  flock  having 
preceded  him,  accompanied  by  Abu  Bekr,  and  reached, 
not  without  danger,  the  town,  called  thence  Medinat 
Annabi  (City  of  the  Prophet),  or  Medina  ‘  City,’  by  way 
of  eminence ;  and  from  this  flight,  or  rather  from  the  first 
month  of  the  Arabic  year  preceding  it  (i.e.,  68  days 
earlier),  dates  the  Mohammedan  Era  [Hedjrah],  a.d.  622, 
J uly  15  or  16  (see  Hegira).  Now  everything  was  changed 
to  the  advantage  of  the  prophet  and  his  religion;  and 
while  the  incidents  of  his  previous  life  are  shrouded  in 
comparative  obscurity,  those  after  this  date  are  known 
often  to  their  insignificant  details.  Formerly  a  despised 
‘  madman  or  impostor,’  he  now  assumed  at  once  the  po¬ 
sition  of  highest  judge,  lawgiver,  and  ruler  of  the  city 
and  two  most  powerful  Arabic  tribes.  His  first  care  was 
directed  toward  the  consolidation  of  the  new  worship, 
and  the  inner  arrangements  in  the  congregation  of  his 
flock;  his  next  chief  endeavor  was  to  proselytize  the  nu¬ 
merous  Jews  who  inhabited  the  city,  to  whom,  besides 
having  received  their  principal  dogmas  into  his  religion, 
he  made  many  important  concessions  also  in  the  outer 
observances  of  Islam,  and  concluded  alliances  with  many 
of  their  tribes;  but  he  was  sorely  disappointed  in  his 
hopes  to  convert  them.  They  ridiculed  his  pretension 
to  be  the  Messiah,  and  so  enraged  him  by  their  constant 
taunts,  that  he  soon  abrogated  his  concessions,  and  be¬ 
came  their  bitterest  adversary  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 
The  most  important  act  in  the  first  year  of  the  Hedjrah 
was  his  permission  of  his  followers  to  go  to  war  with  the 
enemies  of  Islam  in  the  name  of  God — a  kind  of  mani¬ 
festo  directed  chiefly  against  the  Meccans.  Not  being 
able  at  first  to  fight  his  enemies  in  open  field,  he  endeav¬ 
ored  to  weaken  their  power  by  attacking  the  caravans  of 
the  Aoreish  choir  way  to  Syria.  Being  successful 
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enough  to  disturb  their  ti-aae,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
conclude  alliances  with  the  adjoining  Bedouin  tribes,  he 
at  last  dared  to  break  even  the  peace  of  the  sacred  month 
of  Radjab,  and  with  this  the  signal  to  open  warfare  was 
given.  A  battle,  the  first,  was  fought  between  314  Mus¬ 
lims  and  about  600  Meccans  at  Badr,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Hedjrali ;  the  Muslims  gained  the  victory,  and  made 
many  prisoners.  A  great  number  of  adventurers  now 
flocked  to  M.’s  side,  and  he  successfully  continued  his 
expeditions  against  the  Koreish  and  the  Jewish  tribes, 
chiefly  the  Beni  Keinuka,  whose  fortified  castles  he  took 
after  along  siege.  Notwithstanding  a  severe  loss  which 
he  suffered  in  the  battle  near  Ohod,  in  which  he  himself 
was  dangerously  wounded,  his  power  increased  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  as  early  as  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Hedjrali 
(a.d.  628)  he  was  able  to  proclaim  a  public  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  Although  the  Meccans  did  not  allow  this  to  be 
carried  out,  he  gained  the  still  greater  advantage  that 
they  concluded  a  formal  peace  with  him,  and  thus  recog¬ 
nized  him  as  an  equal  power  and  belligerent.  He  was 
now  allowed  to  send  his  missionaries  all  over  Arabia,  and 
even  beyond  the  frontiers,  without  any  hindrance;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  pilgrimage  for  three  days  undisturbed  at  Mecca. 
Shortly  afterward,  during  his  expeditions  against  the 
Jews  of  Chaibar  and  Fadak,  M.  very  nearly  lost  his  life: 
a  Jewess,  Zainab  by  name,  a  relative  of  whom  had  fallen 
in  the  fight  against  him,  placed  a  poisoned  piece  of  roast 
meat  before  him,  and  though  he  merely  tasted  it,  he  yet, 
till  his  death,  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  poison. 
His  missionaries  at  this  time  began  to  carry  his  doctrines 
abroad,  to  Chosroes  II.,  to  Heraclius,  to  the  king  of 
Abyssinia,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  chiefs  of  sev¬ 
eral  Arabic  provinces.  Some  received  the  new  gospel ; 
but  Chosru  Parvis,  King  of  Persia,  and  Amru  the  Gliass- 
anide,  rejected  his  proposals  with  scorn,  and  the  latter 
put  to  death  his  messenger.  This  was  the  cause  of  the 
first  war  between  the  Christians  and  the  Muslims,  in 
which  the  Muslims  were  beaten  by  Amru  with  great  loss. 
The  Meccans  now  thought  the  long-desired  moment  oi 
revenge  at  hand,  and  broke  the  peace  by  several  acts  oi 
violence  against  the  Cliuzaites,  allies  of  M. ;  but  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  10,000  men  against  Mecca,  before 
its  inhabitants  had  time  to  prepare  for  the  siege,  took  it, 
and  was  publicly  recognized  by  them  as  chief  and  prophet. 
With  this  the  victory  of  the  new  religion  w  as  secured  ir 
Arabia.  While,  however,  employed  in  destroying  ah 
traces  of  idolatry  in  the  besieged  city,  and  fixing  the 
minor  laws  and  ceremonies  of  the  true  faith,  M.  heard 
of  new  armies  which  several  warlike  Arabic  tribes  were 
bringing  against  him,  and  which  were  concentrated  neai 
Tai'f  (630).  Again  he  was  victorious,  and  his  dominion 
and  creed  extended  further  and  further  every  day.  From 
all  parts  flocked  the  deputations  to  do  homage  to  him  ir 
the  name  of  the  various  tribes,  either  as  the  messen 
ger  of  God,  or  at  least  as  the  Prince  of  Arabia;  and  the 
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year  8  of  the  Hedjrah  (a.d. 630)  was  therefore  called  the 
year  of  the  Deputations.  Once  more  he  made  extensive 
preparations  for  a  war  against  the  Byzantines;  but  not 
being  able  to  bring  together  a  sufficient  army,  he  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  homage  of  a  few  minor  princes  on 
his  way  to  the  frontiers,  and  to  return  without  fulfilling 
his  intention.  Toward  the  end  of  the  lOtli  year  of  the 
Hedjrah  (a.d.  631)  he  undertook,  at  the  head  of  at  least 
40,000  Muslims,  his  last  solemn  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
there  (on  the  Mount  Arafat — q.v.)  instructed  them  in  all 
the  important  laws  and  ordinances,  chiefly  of  the  pil¬ 
grimage  ;  and  the  ceremonies  observed  by  him  on  that 
occasion  were  fixed  for  all  times  (see  Hajj).  He  again 
solemnly  exhorted  his  believers  to  righteousness  and 
piety,  recommending  them  chiefly  to  protect  the  weak, 
the  poor,  and  the  women,  and  to  abstain  from  usury. 

Returned  from  Mecca,  M.  occupied  himself  again  with 
planning  his  expedition  against  Syria,  but  fell  danger¬ 
ously  ill  very  soon  after  his  return.  One  night,  while 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  fever,  he  went  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Medina,  and  prayed  and  wept  upon  the  tombs, 
praising  the  dead,  and  wishing  that  he  himself  might 
soon  be  delivered  from  the  storms  of  this  world.  For  a 
few  more  days  he  went  about;  at  last,  too  weak  further 
to  visit  his  wives,  he  chose  the  house  of  Ayeshah,  near 
a  mosque,  as  his  abode  during  his  sickness.  He  contin¬ 
ued  to  take  part  in  the  public  prayers  as  long  as  he  could; 
until  at  last,  feeling  that  his  hour  had  come,  he  once  more 
preached  to  the  people,  recommending  Abu  Bekr  and 
Usma,  the  son  of  Zaid,  as  the  generals  whom  he  had 
chosen  for  the  army.  He  then  asked,  like  Moses,  whether 
he  had  wronged  any  one,  and  read  to  them  passages  from 
the  Koran,  preparing  the  minds  of  his  hearers  for  his 
death,  and  exhorting  them  to  peace  among  themselves, 
and  to  strict  obedience  to  the  tenets  of  the  faith.  A  few 
days  afterward,  he  asked  for  writing  materials,  probably 
in  order  to  fix  a  successor  to  his  office  as  chief  of  the 
faithful;  but  Omar,  fearing  he  might  chose  Ali,  while 
he  himself  inclined  to  Abu  Bekr,  would  not  allow  him 
to  be  furnished  with  them.  In  his  last  wanderings  he 
spoke  only  of  angels  and  heaven.  He  died  in  the  lap  of 
Ayeshah,  about  noon  of  Monday  the  12tli  (lltli)  of  the 
third  month,  in  the  year  11  of  the  Hedjrah  (a.d.  632, 
June  8).  His  death  caused  immense  excitement  and  dis¬ 
tress  among  the  faithful,  and  Omar,  who  himself  would 
not  believe  in  it,  tried  to  persuade  the  people  of  his  still 
being  alive.  But  Abu  Bekr  said  to  the  assembled  mul¬ 
titude  :  ‘  Whoever  among  you  has  served  Mohammed, 
let  him  know  that  Mohammed  is  dead;  but  he  who  has 
served  the  God  of  Mohammed,  let  him  continue  in  his  ser¬ 
vice,  for  lie  is  still  alive,  and  never  dies.’  While  his  corpse 
was  yet  unburied,  the  quarrels  about  his  successor,  whom 
he  had  not  been  able  definitively  to  appoint,  commenced; 
and  finally,  Abu  Bekr  received  the  homage  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Muslims  at  Medina.  M.  was  then  buried  in  the 
night  June  9—10  after  long  discussions,  in  the  house  of 
vOL.  18—30 
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Ayeshah,  where  he  had  died,  and  which  afterward  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  adjoining  mosque. 

This,  in  briefest  outline,  is  M.’s  career,  not  present¬ 
ing  at  any  length,  either  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
his  inner  life,  which  preceded  and  accompanied  his  ‘pro¬ 
phetic  ’  course,  nor  the  part  which  Idolatry,  Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  his  own  reflection  respectively,  bore  in 
the  formation  of  his  religion;  nor  tracing  the  process  by 
which  his  ‘  mission  ’  grew  upon  him,  and  he,  from  a  sim¬ 
ple  admonisher  of  his  family,  became  the  founder  of  a 
faith  to  which  more  than  130  millions  are  said  now  to 
adhere.  For  some  further  details  on  his  doctrine  and  its 
history,  see  Koran:  Mohammedanism:  also  Mohamme¬ 
dan  Sects:  Sunna:  Sunnites:  Shiites.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  a  man  of  M.’s  extraordinary  powers  and 
peculiar  nature  is  not  to  be  judged  by  a  modern  common¬ 
place  standard;  also  the  manners  and  morals  of  his  own 
time  and  country  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  His 
character  certainly  is  not  praiseworthy.  He  was  at  times 
deceitful,  cunning,  revengeful,  and  cowardly;  he  ordered 
many  assassinations,  and  massacred  at  one  time  600  Jews ; 
and  he  was  addicted  to  sensuality  beyond  all  limits.  But 
all  this  does  not  justify  the  savage  and  silly  abuse  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  his  name  for  centuries  by  igno¬ 
rance  and  fanaticism.  Consideration  must  be  had  not 
only  of  his  public  station  as  prophet,  preacher,  and 
prince,  but  also  his  general  amiability,  his  faithfulness 
toward  his  friends,  his  tenderness  toward  his  household, 
and  his  occasional  readiness  to  forgive  an  enemy:  more¬ 
over  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his  domestic  life  (he  lived, 
when  in  full  power,  in  a  miserable  hut,  mended  his  own 
clothes,  and  freed  all  his  slaves),  must  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration:  and,  to  do  him  justice,  his  melancholic  tempera¬ 
ment,  his  nervousness  often  bordering  on  frenzy  and  which 
brought  him  to  the  brink  of  suicide,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  poet  of  high  order,  with  all  the  weaknesses  of  a 
poet  developed  to  excess,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Alto¬ 
gether,  his  mind  contained  the  strangest  mixture  of  no¬ 
bleness  and  baseness,  of  truth  and  error.  Although  his 
self-chosen  mission  was  the  abolition  of  superstition,  he 
yet  believed  in  Jins,  omens,  charms,  and  dreams:  and 
this  is  an  additional  reason  against  the  now  generally 
abandoned  notion,  that  he  was  a  vulgar  designer,  who  by 
no  means  deceived  himself  about  those  revelations  which 
he  pretended  to  have  received.  And  however  much  the 
religion  of  Islam  may  be  considered  the  bane  and  prime 
cause  of  the  rottenness  of  eastern  states  and  nations  in 
our  day,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  Islam  which  has  been  the  sole  cause 
of  the  corruption;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  Moham¬ 
med  is  not  to  be  made  responsible  for  all  the  errors  of 
his  successors.  Fanaticism  may  be  the  secret  of  the 
strange  mixture  in  his  character,  and  the  source  of  his 
consuming  zeal;  partly  the  fanaticism  of  a  stern  rude 
justice,  partly  the  fanaticism  of  a  self-exaltation  verging 
on  mental  disorder,  and  drawing  from  his  cataleptic  fits 
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the  fabric  of  those  hallucinations  which  he  accepted  and 
proclaimed  as  revelations  from  God.  His  fanaticism 
seems  to  have  become  less  honest  as  his  power  advanced, 
and  his  later  years  give  signs  of  that  hypocrisy  which 
seeks  to  use  spiritual  motives  for  merely  political  ends. 

The  most  important  European  biographies  of  M.  are 
those  of  Sprenger,  Weil,  Muir,  Noldeke,  Reinaud. 

MOHAM'MED  II.  (Bujuk  or  The  Great),  Sultan  of 
Turkey:  conqueror  of  Constantinople:  1430-81  (reigned 
1450-81);  b.  Adrianople;  son  and  successor  of  Amuratli 
II.  His  first  acts  were  the  murder  of  his  two  brothers, 
and  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  in  Karaman.  Having 
thus  secured  himself  on  the  throne,  he  bent  all  his  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  great  project  always  kept  prominently  in  view 
by  his  predecessors — the  capture  of  Constantinople. 
This  city  was  now  the  sole  remnant  of  the  once  mighty 
empire  of  the  Caesars;  and  after  more  than  a  year  spent 
in  preparations,  M.  commenced  the  siege,  1453,  Apr.  6, 
with  an  army  of  258,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  320  vessels. 
The  Greeks,  aided  by  a  gallant  band  of  2,000  strangers, 
under  Gian  Justiniani,  a  noble  Genoese,  long  maintained 
an  obstinate  resistance.  On  the  morning  of  May  29,  a 
combined  attack  was  made  by  land  and  sea  without  suc¬ 
cess;  but  the  retirement  from  the  ramparts  of  Justiniani, 
who  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  despaired  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  defense,  caused  a  panic  among  his  followers,  and 
the  simultaneous  charge  of  a  chosen  body  of  janizaries, 
with  M.  himself  at  their  head,  was  irresistible.  Con¬ 
stantine  XIII.  died  in  the  breach,  and  the  Turks  poured 
in  over  his  corpse  to  plunder  and  devastate  his  capital. 
M.  transferred  the  seat  of  his  government  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  sought  to  win  back  the  inhabitants  by  prom¬ 
ising  them  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  He  next  re¬ 
duced  the  kingdoms  of  Morea  and  Trebizond,  offshoots 
of  the  Greek  empire,  obtained  possession  of  Servia  on 
the  death  of  its  last  prince,  and  made  formidable  prepa¬ 
rations  for  invasion  of  Hungary.  Belgrade  was  the  first 
point  of  attack;  and  with  100,000  men,  supported  by  a 
fleet  of  200  ships  on  the  Danube,  M.  sat  down  before  its 
walls.  The  enormous  ordnance  which  had  done  such 
good  service  at  Constantinople,  were  employed  to  batter 
the  ramparts;  but  the  valor,  skill,  and  activity  of  the 
defenders  foiled  his  utmost  efforts.  John  Hunyady  (q.v.), 
who,  with  5,000  chosen  troops,  had  reinforced  the  garri¬ 
son,  destroyed  or  captured  all  his  vessels,  and  soon  after¬ 
ward  by  a  sudden  sally,  defeated  his  army,  and  carried 
off  the  battering-train,  compelling  him  to  raise  the  siege, 
1456,  Aug.  6.  M.’s  next  enterprise  was  the  invasion  of 
Epirus,  where  Scanderbeg  had  hitherto  successfully 
defied  the  sultan’s  power.  Three  Turkish  armies  were 
destroyed  in  rapid  succession,  and  a  fourth  and  fifth 
under  M.  himself  met  with  no  greater  success ;  but  the 
death  of  the  gallant  Epirote,  1467,  removed  the  only  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  sultan’s  plans,  and  Epirus  was  forthwith 
annexed  to  Turkey.  The  latter  half  of  M.’s  reign  was 
fruitful  in  important  achievements;  he  reduced  the  Khan 
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of  the  Crimea  to  the  condition  of  a  vassal,  deprived  the 
Genoese  of  Caft'a,  and  the  Venetians  of  Friuli,  Istria,  Ne- 
gropont,  and  Lemnos;  but  the  Knights  of  St.  John  re¬ 
pelled  him  from  Rhodes,  and  the  Venetians  from  Scodra. 
He  carried  his  arms  into  Italy,  and  took  Otranto;  but 
died  at  Nicomedia,  while  on  the  way  to  join  his  son 
Bajazet,  who  was  warring  with  the  Persians  and  Egyp¬ 
tians.  His  frequent  contests  with  the  former  of  these 
nations  had  always  interfered  with  the  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  designs  of  conquest  in  Europe.  M.  had 
great  abilities;  he  was  brave,  enterprising,  and  sagacious; 
nor  was  he  deficient  in  learning,  for  he  spoke  four  lan¬ 
guages  fluently,  was  well  versed  in  geography,  ancient 
history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  was  practically 
acquainted  with  the  fine  arts.  But  the  brilliancy  of  his 
career,  and  the  occasional  generosity  and  even  magnan¬ 
imity  which  he  showed,  cannot  obliterate  the  recollection 
of  those  acts  of  cruelty  and  treachery  which  have  justly 
branded  him  as  the  most  ruthless  tyrant  of  the  House  of 
Osman.  As  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe, 
his  memory  has  always  been  revered  by  the  Turks. 

MOHAMMEDANISM :  the  religion  founded  by  Moham¬ 
med  (q.v.);  according  to  him,  the  only  orthodox  creed 
existing  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  preached 
by  all  the  prophets  ever  since  Adam.  It  is  called  also 
Islam,  Resignation,  entire  Submission  to  the  will  and  pre¬ 
cepts  of  God.  In  its  exclusively  dogmatical  or  theoret¬ 
ical  part,  it  is  Imdn ,  Faith;  in  its  practical,  Din ,  Religion 
(by  way  of  eminence).  The  fundamental  principles  of 
lman  are  contained  in  the  two  articles  of  belief :  ‘  There 
is  no  God  but  God;  and  Mohammed  is  God’s  Apostle.’ 
The  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  God’s  being  and  attributes 
coincides  with  the  Christian,  so  far  as  relates  to  him  as  the 
Creator  of  all  tilings  in  heaven  and  earth,  who  rules  and 
preserves  all  things;  who  is  without  beginning,  omnip¬ 
otent,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  full  of  mercy.  Yet, 
according  to  the  Mohammedan  belief,  God  has  no  off¬ 
spring:  ‘  He  begetteth  not,  nor  is  he  begotten.’  Nor  is 
the  Lord  Jesus  called  anything  more  than  a  great  prophet 
and  apostle,  though  his  birth  is  said  to  have  been  due  to 
a  miraculous  divine  operation;  and  as  the  Koran  super¬ 
seded  the  Gospel,  so  Mohammed,  Christ.  The  crucifixion 
is  said  to  have  been  executed  upon  another  .person,  Christ 
having  been  taken  up  into  God  before  the  decree  was 
carried  out.  He  will  come  again  upon  the  earth,  to  es¬ 
tablish  everywhere  the  Moslem  religion,  and  to  be  a  sign 
of  the  coming  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Next  to  the  be¬ 
lief  in  God,  that  in  angels  forms  a  prominent  dogma. 
Created  of  fire,  and  endowed  with  a  kind  of  uncorporeal 
body,  they  stand  between  God  and  man,  adoring  or  wait¬ 
ing  upon  the  former,  or  interceding  for  and  guarding  the 
latter.  The  four  chief  angels  are  ‘  The  Holy  Spirit,’  or 
‘Angel  of  Revelations ’—Gabriel;  the  special  protector 
and  guardian  of  the  Jews  —  Michael;  the  ‘Angel  of 
Death’ — Azrael  (Raphael,  in  the  apocryphal  gospel  of 
Barnabas),  and  Israfil — Uriel,  whose  office  it  will  be  to 
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sound  the  trumpet  at  the  Resurrection.  Most  of  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  ‘religious’  notions  were  taken  almost  bod¬ 
ily  from  the  Jewish  legends:  his  angelology,  however, 
the  Jews  themselves  had  not  received  from  their  Script¬ 
ures,  but  had  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  only  altering 
the  names,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  offices  of  the  chief 
angelic  dignitaries  (see  Angel:  Archangel).  Besides 
angels,  there  are  good  and  evil  genii  or  Jinn  (q.v.),  the 
chief  of  the  latter  being  Iblis  (Despair),  once  called 
Azazil,  who,  refusing  to  pay  homage  to  Adam,  was  re¬ 
jected  by  God.  These  Jinn  are  of  a  grosser  fabric  than 
angels,  and  subject  to  death.  They,  too,  have  different 
names  and  offices  (Peri,  Fairies;  Div,  Giants;  Takvins, 
Fates,  etc.),  and  are,  in  almost  every  respect,  like  the 
Shedim  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash.  A  further  point  of 
the  system  is  the  belief  in  certain  Scriptures,  revealed 
from  God  successively  to  the  different  prophets.  Four 
only  of  the  original  104  sacred  books :  viz.,  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Psalms,  the  Gospel,  and  the  Koran,  are  said  to  have 
survived;  the  three  former,  however,  in  a  mutilated  and 
falsified  condition.  Besides  these,  a  certain  apocryphal 
gospel,  attributed  to  St.  Barnabas,  and  the  writings  of  Dan¬ 
iel,  together  with  those  of  a  few  other  prophets,  are  noticed 
by  the  Moslems,  but  not  as  canonical  books.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  prophets,  sent  at  various  times,  is  stated  variously 
at  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand;  among 
whom  313  were  apostles,  and  six  were  specially  commis¬ 
sioned  to  proclaim  new  laws  and  dispensations,  which 
abrogated  the  preceding  ones.  These  were  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed — the  last  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  and  the  propagator  of  the  final  dis¬ 
pensation.  The  belief  in  the  resurrection  and  the  final 
judgment  is  the  next  article  of  faith.  The  dead  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  tbeir  graves  by  an  angel  announcing  the  coming 
of  the  two  examiners,  Monker  and  Nakir,  who  put  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  corpse  respecting  his  belief  in  God  and  Mo¬ 
hammed,  and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  answers,  either 
torture  or  comfort  him.  This,  again,  is  the  Jewish 
‘  Chibbut  hakkeber,’  the  Beating  of  the  Grave,  a  hyper¬ 
bolical  description  of  the  sufferings  during  the  interme¬ 
diate  state  after  death  (purgatory).  The  soul,  awaiting 
the  general  resurrection,  enters  according  to  its  rank, 
either  immediately  into  paradise  (prophets),  or  partakes, 
in  the  shape  of  a  green  bird,  of  the  delights  of  the  abode 
of  bliss  (martyrs),  or — in  the  case  of  common  beliew 
ers — is  supposed  either  to  stay  near  the  grave,  or  to  be 
with  Adam  in  the  lowest  heaven,  or  to  remain  either  in 
the  well  of  Zem-Zem,  or  in  the  trumpet  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  According  to  others,  it  rests  in  the  shape  of  a 
white  bird  under  the  throne  of  God.  The  souls  of  the  in¬ 
fidels  dwell  in  a  certain  well  in  the  province  of  Hadra- 
maut  (Heb.  Chambers  of  Death),  or,  being  first  offered 
to  heaven,  then  offered  to  earth,  and  rejected  by  either, 
remain  subject  to  unspeakable  tortures  until  the  day  of 
resurrection.  Concerning  the  latter,  there  is  great  dis¬ 
crepancy  among  the  Mohammedan  theologians.  Mo- 
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hammed  himself  seems  to  have  held  that  both  soul  and 
body  will  be  raised,  and  the  ‘Bone  Luz  ’  of  the  Jewish 
Haggadali  was  by  him  transformed  into  the  bone  A1  A.  b, 
the  rumpbone,  which  will  remain  uncorrupted  till  the 
last  day,  and  from  which  the  whole  body  will  spring  are  wr, 
after  a  40  days’  rain.  Among  the  signs  by  which  the 
approach  of  the  last  day  may  be  known — nearly  all  taken 
from  the  legendary  part  of  the  Taln  ud  and  Midrash, 
where  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  are  enu¬ 
merated — are  the  decay  of  faith  among  men,  the  advanc¬ 
ing  of  the  meanest  persons  to  highest  dignities,  wais, 
seditions,  and  tumults,  and  consequent  dire  distiess,  so 
that  a  man  passing  another’s  grave  shall  say:  1  hoi  lcl  to 
God  I  were  in  his  place!  ’  Certain  provinces  si  all  re  ve It, 
and  the  buildings  ot  Me  dina  si  all  reach  toYahab.  .Again: 
the  sun  will  rise  in  the-  west,  the  Beast  will  appear,  Con¬ 
stantinople  will  1  e  taken  by  the  descendants  of  Isaac, 
the  Anti-Christ  w  ill  <  e  me,  and  be  killed  by  Jesus  atLud. 
There  will  further  take  place  a  war  with  the  Jews,  Gog 
and  Magog’s  (Jajug  and  Majuj’s)  eruption,  a  great 
smoke,  an  eclipse,  the  Mohammedans  will  return  to  idol¬ 
atry,  a  great  treasure  w  ill  be  found  in  the  Euphrates,  the 
Kaaba  will  be  destroyed  by  the  Ethiopians,  beasts  and 
inanimate  things  will  speak,  and  finally,  a  wind  will 
sweep  away  the  souls  of  those  who  have  faith,  even  if 
equal  only  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  so  that  the  world 
shall  be  left  in  ignorance.  The  time  of  the  resurrection, 
even  MohaVnmeel  could  not  learn  from  Gabriel:  it  is  a 
mystery.  Three  blasts  will  announce  it:  that  of  conster¬ 
nation,  of  such  terrible  powers,  that  mothers  shall  neg¬ 
lect  the  babes  on  their  breasts,  and  that  heaven  and  earth 
will  melt;  that  of  exanimation,  which  will  annihilate  all 
things  anel  beings,  even  the  angel  of  death,  save  paradise 
anel  hell,  and  their  inhabitants;  anel  forty  years  later,  that 
of  resurrection,  when  all  men,  Mohammed  first,  shall  have 
their  souls  breathed  into  their  restored  bodies,  and  will 
sleep  in  their  sepulchres  until  the  final  doom  has  been 
passed  upon  them.  The  day  of  judgment,  lasting  Irom 
one  to  50,000  years,  will  tall  up  angels,  genii,  men,  anel 
animals.  The  trial  over,  the  righteous  will  enter  para¬ 
dise,  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  wicked  will  pass  to  the 
left,  into  hell;  both,  however,  have  first  to  go  over  the 
bridge  A1  Sirat,  laid  over  the  midst  of  hell,  and  finer  than 
a  hair,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sw  ord,  and  beset 
with  thorns  on  either  side.  The  righteous  will  proceed 
on  tlieir  path  with  ease  and  swiftness,  but  the  wicked 
will  fall  down  headlong  to  hell  below— a  place  divided 
into  seven  stories  or  apartments,  respectively  assigned  to 
Mohammedans,  Jews,  Christians,  Sabians,  Magians,  idol¬ 
aters,  and — the  lowest  of  all — to  the  hypocrites,  who, 
outwardly  professing  a  religion,  in  reality  had  none.  The 
degrees  of  pain — chiefly  consisting  in  intense  heat  and 
cold — vary;  but  the  Mohammedans,  and  all  those  who 
professed  the  unity  of  God,  will  finally  be  released,  while 
unbelievers  and  idolaters  will  be  condemned  to  eternal 
punishment.  Paradise  is  divided  from  hell  by  a  parti- 
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Lion  (Orf),  in  which  a  certain  number  of  lialf-sainij 
will  find  place.  The  blessed,  destined  for  the  abodes  of 
eternal  delight  (Jannat  Aden,  Heb.  G-an  Eden) — of  which 
it  is,  however,  not  quite  certain  whether  it  is  created  al¬ 
ready — will  first  drink  of  the  Pond  of  the  Prophet,  which 
is  supplied  from  the  rivers  of  paradise,  whiter  than  milk, 
and  more  odoriferous  than  musk.  Arrived  at  one  of  the 
eight  gates,  they  will  be  met  by  beautiful  youths  and 
angels;  and  their  degree  of  righteousness  (prophets,  re¬ 
ligious  teachers,  martyrs,  common  believers)  will  pro¬ 
cure  for  them  the  corresponding  degree  of  happiness. 
It  is,  however,  the  Mohammedan  doctrine,  that  not  a  per¬ 
son’s  good  works  or  merits  will  gain  his  admittance,  but 
solely  God’s  mercy;  also  that  the  poor  will  enter  para¬ 
dise  500  years  before  the  rich;  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  hell  are  women.  As  to  the  various 
felicities  which  await  the  pious  (and  of  which  there  are 
about  a  hundred  degrees),  they  are  a  wild  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  Jewish,  Christian,  Magian,  and  other  fancies  on 
the  subject,  to  which  the  Prophet’s  own  exceedingly 
sensual  imagination  has  added  considerably.  Feasting 
in  the  most  gorgeous  and  delicious  variety,  the  most 
costly  and  brilliant  garments,  odors  and  music  most  rav¬ 
ishing,  and  above  all,  the  enjoyment  of  the  Hur  A1  Oyun, 
the  black-eyed  daughters  of  paradise,  created  of  pure 
musk,  and  free  from  all  the  bodily  weaknesses  of  the  fe¬ 
male  sex,  are  held  out  as  a  reward  to  the  commonest  in¬ 
habitants  of  paradise,  who  will  always  remain  in  the  full 
vigor  of  their  youth  and  manhood.*  For  those  deserving 
a  higher  degree  of  recompense,  rewards  will  be  prepared 
of  a  purely  spiritual  kind — i.e.,  the  ‘beholding  of  God’s 
face  ’  (Shecliinah)  by  night  and  by  day.  A  separate  abode 
of  happiness  will  also  be  reserved  for  women,  but  there 
is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  m  inner  of  their  enjoy¬ 
ment.  That  they  are  not  of  a  prominently  spiritual  na¬ 
ture,  is  clear  from  the  story  of  the  Prophet  and  the  old 
woman.  The  latter  solicited  Mohammed  to  intercede 
with  God  that  she  might  be  admitted  into  paradise,  where¬ 
upon  he  replied  that  old  women  were  not  allowed  in  par¬ 
adise,  which  dictum — causing  her  to  weep — he  further 
explained  by  saying  that  they  would  first  be  made  young 
again.  The  last  of  the  precepts  of  pure  faith  taught  by 
Mohammedanism  is  the  full  and  unconditional  submis- 

*  *  The  whole  earth  will  be  as  one  loaf  of  bread,  which  Glod  will  reach 
to  them  like  a  cake;  for  meat  they  will  have  the  ox  Balam  and  the  fish 
Nun,  the  lobes  of  whose  livers  will  suffice  70,000  men.  Every  believer 
will  have  80,000  servants  and  72  girls  of  paradise,  besides  his  own  former 
wives,  if  he  should  wish  for  these,  and  a  large  tent  of  pearls,  jacinths, 
and  emeralds  :  300  dishes  of  gold  shall  be  set  before  each  guest  at  once, 
and  the  last  morsel  will  be  as  grateful  as  the  first.  Wine  will  be  per¬ 
mitted,  and  will  flow  copiously,  without  inebriating.  The  righteous 
will  be  clothed  in  the  most  precious  silks  and  gold,  and  will  be  crowned 
with  crowns  of  the  most  resplendent  pearls  and  jewels.  If  they  desire 
children,  they  shall  beget  them,  and  see  them  grow  up  within  an  hour. 
Besides  the  ravishing  songs  of  the  angel  Israfil  and  the  daughters  of 
paradise,  the  very  trees  will,  by  the  rustling  of  their  boughs,  the  clang- 
tug  of  belle  suspended  from  them,  and  the  clashing  of  their  fruits,  which 
are  pearls  and  emeralds,  make  sweetest  music.’ 
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Sion  to  God’s  decree  (Islam— see  Islamism),  and  the 
predestination  of  good  and  evil,  'which  is  found  from  the 
beginning  inscribed  on  a  ‘  preserved  table.’  Not  only  a 
man’s  fortunes,  but  his  deeds,  and  consequently  his  future 
reward  or  punishment,  are  irrevocably,  and  thus  un¬ 
avoidably,  pre-ordained  (see  Fate:  Fatalism):  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  is  not,  however,  taken  literally  by  all  Mos¬ 
lems,  but  which  lias  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  Islam,  by  inspiring  its  champions  with  the 
greatest  indifference  and  contempt  for  the  dangers  of 
warfare;  their  destiny  being  immutably  fixed  under  any 
circumstances. 

Thus  far,  briefly,  the  Iman,  dogmatical  or  theoretical 
part  of  Islam.  The  Din,  or  practical  part,  which  contains 
the  ritual  and  moral  laws,  inculcates  as  the  chief  duties 
the  following  four:  prayer,  almsgiving,  fasting,  and  pil¬ 
grimage. 

Prayer,  ‘  the  key  of  paradise,’  comprises  also  certain 
religious  purifications,  as  the  most  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  to  the  former.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  the  Ghusl , 
or  total  immersion  of  the  body,  required  as  a  religious 
ceremony,  on  some  special  occasions;  and  the  Wndu,  a 
partial  ablution,  to  be  performed  immediately  before  the 
prayer.  This  is  of  primary  importance,  and  consists  of 
the  washing  of  hands,  face,  ears,  and  feet  up  to  the 
ankles — a  proceeding  generally  accompanied  at  each 
stage  by  corresponding  pious  sentences,  and  concluded 
by  the  recital  of  the  97th  chapter  of  the  Koran.  In  the 
case  of  water  being  beyond  reach,  dry  dust  or  sand  may 
supply  its  place.  ‘  The  practice  of  religion  being  founded 
on  cleanliness,’  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  believer  him¬ 
self  should  be  purified,  but  even  the  ground  or  the  car¬ 
pet  upon  which  he  prays  must  be  as  clean  as  possible, 
and  the  use  of  a  special  prayer-carpet  (Seggad^h)  is  there¬ 
fore  recommended.  Every  Mohammedan  is  obliged  to 
pray  five  times  in  every  24  hours.  The  prayer  (Salali)  itself 
consists  partly  of  extracts  from  the  Revealed  Book,  the 
Koran  (Fard),  partly  of  pieces  ordained  by  the  Prophet 
without  allegation  of  a  divine  order  (Sunnah — q.v.). 
The  first  time  of  prayer  commences  at  the  Maghrib,  or 
about  sunset;  the  second,  at  the  Eshe,  or  nightfall;  the 
third,  at  the  Subli,  or  daybreak;  the  fourth,  at  the  Duhr, 
or  about  noon;  the  fifth,  at  the  Asr,  or  afternoon.  The 
believers  are  not  to  commence  their  prayers  exactly  at 
sunrise,  or  noon,  or  sunset,  lest  they  might  be  confounded 
with  the  infidel  Sun-worsliippers.  These  several  times 
of  prayer  are  announced  by  the  Muezzins  (q.v.)  from  the 
minarets  or  madnehs  of  the  mosques.  Their  chant,  sung 
to  a  very  simple  but  solemn  melody,  sounds  harmoniously 
and  sonorously  down  the  height  of  the  mosque,  through 
the  midday  din  and  roar  of  the  cities,  but  its  impression 
is  most  strikingly  poetical  in  the  stillness  of  night;  so 
much  so,  that  even  many  Europeans  cannot  help  con¬ 
gratulating  the  Prophet  on  his  preferring  the  human 
voice  to  either  the  Jewish  trumpet-call  of  the  time  of 
the  Temple,  or  the  Christian  church-bells.  The  day-call 
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(the  Adan)  consists  chiefly  of  the  confession  of  faith 
(God  is  most  great— Mohammed  is  God’s  apostle — come 
to  prayer,  come  to  security)  repeated  several  times;  the 
night-calls  (LTla,  the  first;  Ebed,  the  second),  destined  for 
persons  who  desire  to  perform  supererogatory  acts  of 
devotion,  are  much  longer.  The  believer  often  changes 
his  posture  during  his  prayers;  and  a  certain  number  of 
such  inclinations  of  head  and  knees,  prostrations,  etc., 
is  called  a  Rekah.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  face  of 
the  worshipper  should  be  turned  toward  the  Kibleh,  in 
the  direction  of  Mecca  (q.v.),  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
mosque  marking  that  direction  being  distinguished  by  a 
niche  (Mehrab).  All  sumptuous  and  pompous  apparel 
is  laid  aside  before  the  believer  approaches  the  sacred 
place;  and  the  extreme  solemnity  and  decorum,  the  un¬ 
affected  humility,  the  real  and  all-absorbing  devotion 
which  pervades  it,  have  been  often  held  up  as  an  example 
to  other  creeds.  Women,  though  not  strictly  forbidden 
to  enter  the  mosque,  yet  are  not  practically  allowed  to 
pray  there,  lest  their  presence  might  be  hurtful  to  true 
devotion.  Besides  these  prayers,  there  are  others  or¬ 
dained  for  special  occasions,  as  on  a  pilgrimage,  before 
a  battle,  at  funerals,  during  an  eclipse,  etc.  That  the  Mos¬ 
lems  do  not  pray  to  Mohammed,  but  simply  implore  his 
intercession,  as  they  do  that  of  the  numerous  saints,  the 
relatives  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  first  propagators  of 
Islam,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here  (see  Mohammed). 
For  the  particulars  of  the  service  in  the  Mosque,  see 
Mosque.  Mohammedanism  has  no  clergy  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  the  civil  and  religious  law  being  combined 
in  one.  See  also  Mollah:  Mufti. 

Next  in  importance  stands  the  duty  of  giving  alms. 
These  are  twofold — legal  (Zekah)  and  voluntary  (Sadakah; 
Heb.  Zedakah,  piety,  righteousness);  but  the  former, 
formerly  collected  by  the  sovereign,  and  applied  to  pious 
uses,  has  now  been  practically  abrogated.  The  Sadakah 
is,  according  to  the  law,  to  be  given  once  every  year,  of 
cattle,  money,  corn,  fruits,  and  wares  sold,  at  about  the 
rate  of  from  two  and  a  half  up  to  twenty  per  cent.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  it  is  usual  to  bestow  a  measure  of  provisions 
on  the  poor,  at  the  end  of  the  sacred  month  of  Ramadan. 

Theduty  of  fasting  follows  (see  Fast — Fasting).  During 
the  whole  month  of  Ramadan,  the  Moslem  is  commanded 
to  refrain  from  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  smelling  per¬ 
fumes,  bathing,  and  every  unnecessary  indulgence  in 
worldly  pleasure — from  daybreak  until  sunset.  From  sun¬ 
set  till  the  morning,  he  is  allowed  to  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy 
himself.  The  Arabian  year  being  lunar,  it  often  happens 
that  the  Ramadan  falls  in  midsummer,  when  the  fasting, 
especially  the  abstaining  from  drinking,  is  excessively 
mortifying.  None  are  exempt  from  this  duty  save  the 
sick,  travellers,  and  soldiers  in  time  of  war;  but  they  are 
bound  to  fast  an  equal  number  of  days  during  some  other 
months.  Nurses  and  pregnant  women  are  entirely  free 
from  fasting.  It  is  Mohammed’s  special  and  express 
desire,  that  no  one  should  fast  who  is  not  quite  equal  to 
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it,  lest  he  might  injure  his  health,  and  disqualify  himself 
for  necessary  labor.  Of  the  other  commendable  fast- 
days,  the  Ashura,  on  the  10th  of  Moharram  (the  Jewish 
Join  Kippur),  deserves  special  mention.  There  are  very 
few  Moslems  who  do  not  keep  the  Ramadan,  even  if  they 
neglect  their  other  religious  duties;  at  all  events,  they 
all  pretend  to  keep  it  most  strictly,  fasting  being  consid¬ 
ered  ‘  one-fourtli  part  of  the  faith  ’ — nay,  ‘  the  gate  of 
religion.’ 

For  the  fourth  paramount  duty  of  the  Mohammedan — 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca — see  Mecca:  especially  Hajj. 
Suffice  it  here  briefly  to  recapitulate,  that  the  Kaaba 
(q.v.)  is  to  be  encompassed  seven  times,  the  celebrated 
black  stone  being  kissed  at  each  round,  that  Mount 
Arafat  (q.v.)  is  to  be  visited,  the  sacrifice  El-Fida  (the 
Ransom,  in  memory  of  Islimael’s  sacrifice)  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  a  number  of  minor  ceremonies  to  be  gone 
through  by  the  pilgrim,  and  that  he  who  neglects  to 
perform  the  sacred  pilgrimage  ‘might  as  well  die  a  Jewr 
or  a  Christian.’ 

To  the  ‘  positive  ’  ordinances  of  Islam  may  be  reckoned 
also  the  ‘  Sagliir,’  or  minor,  and  ‘  Kebir,’  or  great,  festi¬ 
vals  (see  Festivals).  The  first  (Al-Fetr,  or  breaking  the 
fast),  following  immediately  upon  the  Ramadan,  begins 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Shawal,  and  lasts  three 
days.  The  second  (Eed  Al-Kurban,  or  sacrifice)  begins 
on  the  10th  of  Dsu’l  Heggeli,  when  the  pilgrims  perform 
their  sacrifice,  and  lasts  three  or  four  days.  Yet,  though 
intended  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  two,  the  people 
have  in  most  places  changed  the  order,  and,  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  previous  fast,  they  make  the  lesser 
festival  which  follows  the  Ramadan  the  most  joyful  and 
the  longest  of  the  two.  The  day  set  aside  for  the  wreekly 
day  of  rest  is  the  Friday — not,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
because  both  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Christian  Lord’s 
Day  were  to  be  avoided,  but  because,  from  times  long 
before  Mohammed,  the  Arabian  people  used  to  hold  pub¬ 
lic  assemblies  for  civil  as  well  as  religious  purposes  on 
that  day.  The  celebration  of  the  Moslem  days  of  re¬ 
ligious  solemnity  is  far  less  strict  than  is  the  custom  with 
the  other  Sliemitic  religions.  Service  being  over,  the 
people  are  allowed  to  return  to  their  worldly  affairs,  if 
they  cannot  afford  to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to 
pleasure  or  devotion  for  the  rest  of  the  sacred  period. 

Thus  far,  briefly,  the  principal  positive  laws  of  Islam 
relating  to  faith  and  practice.  We  turn  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  prohibitory  laws  contained  in  the  Koran. 

First  of  all,  the  drinking  of  wine,  which  includes  all 
strong  and  inebriating  liquors,  as  giving  rise  to  ‘  more 
evil  than  good,’  is  rigorously  forbidden;  and  though  of 
late,  chiefly  through  European  influence,  very  many  Mos¬ 
lems  have  lost  their  religious  scruples  on  that  score,  and 
not  only  secretly,  but  openly,  indulge  in  spirits,  yet  the 
great  bulk  of  the  faithful  refuse  even  to  make  use  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  wine  or  grapes.  Some  over- 
scrupulous  believers  even  include  opium,  coffee,  and  to- 
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bacco  in  the  prohibition ;  but  general  practice  has  decided 
differently.  The  prohibitory  laws  respecting  food  re¬ 
semble  closely  those  of  Judaism :  blood,  the  flesh  of  swine, 
moreover  animals  which  have  died  from  disease  or  age, 
or  on  which  the  name  of  some  idol  has  been  invoked,  or 
which  have  been  sacrified  unto  an  idol,  or  which  have 
been  strangled,  or  killed  by  a  blow,  a  fall,  or  by  some 
other  beast,  are  strictly  forbidden.  ‘  Pure  ’  animals  must 
be  slaughtered  according  to  certain  fixed  rules,  and  the 
name  of  God  is  to  be  invoked  before  the  operation,  with¬ 
out,  however,  the  usual  addition  of  the  benevolent  epi¬ 
thets,  since  these  would  ill  befit  the  sufferings  of  a  fellow- 
creature.  Fish,  birds,  game,  are  mostly  allowed  for  food, 
yet  there  are  in  nearly  all  cases  certain  religious  cere¬ 
monies  to  be  observed,  before  they  become  fit  for  the 
believer’s  table. 

All  games  subject  to  chance  (‘  casting  lots  by  arrows  ’) 
— such  as  dice,  cards,  tables,  bets,  etc. — are  considered 
so  wicked,  that  a  gambler’s  testimony  is  invalid  in  a 
court  of  law.  (The  Talmud  rejects  the  testimony  of  only 
the  habitual  ‘  dice-  [Kubia — i.e.,  Cube]  gambler  and  better 
upon  doves.')  Chess  and  other  games  depending  on  skill 
— provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  regular  per¬ 
formance  of  religious  duties,  and  that  they  are  played 
without  any  stakes  whatsoever — are  allowed  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Moslem  theologians.  Usury  is  strictly  prohib¬ 
ited.  Taking  interest  on  any  loan,  however  large  or 
small,  or  profiting  in  trade  through  any  questionable 
means,  save  by  buying  and  selling,  is  severely  con¬ 
demned. 

To  prevent  the  faithful  from  ever  falling  back  into 
idolatry,  the  laws  relating  to  images  and  pictures  have 
been  made  very  stringent.  Whosoever  makes  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  any  living  being  in  stone,  wood,  or  any  other 
material,  shall,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  be  asked  to  en¬ 
dow  his  creation  with  life  and  soul,  and,  on  his  protest¬ 
ing  his  inability  of  doing  so,  shall  undergo  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  hell  for  a  certain  period. 

The  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  Mohammedanism, 
founded  both  on  the  Koran  and  the  Traditions  ( Sunna ), 
are,  in  some  instances,  where  the  letter  of  the  written 
or  oral  precept  allows  of  various  explanations,  or  where 
the  case  in  question  is  not  foreseen,  interpreted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  -  one  of  the  four  great  masters  of 
Islam,  Abu  Hamfa,  Malec  Ibn  Ans,  Shafei,  Ibn  Hanbal, 
within  the  pale  of  their  respective  sects.  The  principal 
points,  however,  on  which  all  Mohammedans  agree  are 
the  following:  Polygamy  is  allowed,  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  without  any  restriction,  but:  ‘Take  in  mar¬ 
riage,  of  the  women  who  please  you,  two,  three,  or  four; 
but  if  ye  fear  that  ye  cannot  act  equitably,  one ;  or  those 
whom  your  right  hands  have  acquired  ’ — i.e.,  your  slaves. 
These  are  the  explicit  words  of  the  Koran  (iv.  3),  so  that 
four  wives,  and  a  certain  number  of  concubine  slaves,  is 
the  whole  extent  to  which  a  Moslem  may  legally  go. 
The  Prophet’s  example  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary. 
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since  he  was  endowed  with  special  privileges,  and  not 
subject  to  the  common  law  in  many  respects.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  added,  as  an  advice,  that  to  marry  one  or  two  is 
quite  sufficient  for  a  man,  if  he  apprehend  any  inconven¬ 
ience  from  a  larger  number  of  wives.  A  Moslem  may,  if 
urged  by  excessive  love,  or  if  unable  to  obtain  a  wife 
of  liis  own  creed,  marry  a  Christian  woman  or  a  Jewess; 
but  a  Mohammedan  woman  is  not,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  to  marry  an  unbeliever.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  child  born  of  a  Moslem,  whatever  the  mother’s  faith, 
is  a  Moslem;  nor  does  the  wife  who  is  an  unbeliever 
inherit  at  her  husband’s  death.  Forbidden  degrees  of 
consanguinity,  etc.,  in  marriage  are:  the  mother,  daugh¬ 
ter,  sister,  half-sister,  aunt,  niece,  foster-mother,  or  a 
woman  related  to  the  faithful  ‘  by  milk  in  any  of  the  de¬ 
grees  which  would  preclude  his  marriage  with  her,  if  she 
were  similarly  related  to  him  by  consanguinity;’  the 
mother  of  his  wife,  even  if  he  be  not  properly  married 
to  the  latter  yet;  the  daughter  of  his  wife,  if  the  latter 
still  be  his  legal  wife;  his  father’s  wife  and  his  son’s, 
wife ;  or  two  sisters  at  the  same  time ;  or  wives  who  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  aunt  and  niece ;  or  the 
unemancipated  slave,  or  another  man’s  slave,  if  he  have 
already  a  free  wife.  A  simple  declaration  of  a  man  and 
woman  at  the  age  of  puberty,  before  two  witnesses,  of 
their  intention  to  marry  each  other,  and  the  payment  of 
part  of  the  dowry  (which  is  indispensable,  and  must 
amount  to  at  least  ten  dirhems,  or  about  five  shillings 
=  about  $1.25),  is  sufficient  for  a  legal  marriage.  A  girl 
under  age  is  given  away  by  her  natural  or  appointed 
guardian,  with  or  without  her  consent.  To  see  the  face 
of  any  woman  who  is  neither  his  wife  nor  his  concubine, 
nor  belongs  to  any  of  the  forbidden  degrees,  is  strictly 
forbidden  to  the  believer.  Divorce  is  a  comparatively 
light  matter  with  the  Mohammedans.  Twice,  a  man  may 
send  away  his  wife  and  take  her  back  again  without  any 
ceremony;  the  third  time,  however — if  he  unite  the  triple 
divorce  in  one  sentence  at  once — he  dare  not  receive  her 
again  in  wedlock  until  she  have  been  married  properly 
to  another  man  in  the  mean  time.  Mere  dislike  is  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  a  man  to  dissolve  the  conjugal  ties,  and 
his  saying:  ‘  Thou  art  divorced,’  or  ‘  I  divorce  thee,’  to¬ 
gether  with  the  payment  of  part  of  the  wife’s  dowry,  is 
all  that  is  required  from  him  by  the  law.  A  wife,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  bound  to  her  husband  forever,  unless  she 
can  prove  some  flagrant  ill-usage  or  neglect  of  conjugal 
duty  on  his  part;  and  even  then,  she  forfeits  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  her  dowry.  A  divorced  woman  is  obliged  to 
wait,  like  a  widow,  for  a  certain  period  before  marrying 
again:  if  pregnant,  until  delivery;  three  months,  or  four 
months  and  ten  days,  according  to  circumstances.  If  she 
have  a  young  child,  she  is  to  suckle  it  until  it  be  two 
years  old,  and  the  father  is  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of 
the  maintenance  of  mother  and  child.  A  woman  proving 
disobedient  to  her  husband  maybe  declared  by  the  kadi 
‘  nashizch’ — i.e.,  rebellious,  and  the  husband  is  no  longer 
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bound  to  maintain  her.  Yet,  he  cannot  be  forced  to  di¬ 
vorce  her  under  these  circumstances,  so  that  the  woman 
is  generally  in  so  sore  a  plight  that  she  is  obliged  to 
promise  good  behavior  for  the  future,  and  the  husband 
has  then  either  to  take  her  back  to  his  house,  or  to  set 
her  free  by  a  formal  divorce.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often 
happens  that  a  woman  prefers  a  mere  separation,  to  con¬ 
tinuing  to  live  with  her  husband;  in  which  case  she  gets 
herself,  of  her  own  accord,  inscribed  a  ‘  nashizeh.’  If  a 
slave  becomes  a  mother  by  her  master,  and  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  child  to  be  his  own,  the  child  is  free,  and  the 
mother  is  to  be  emancipated  at  the  master’s  death,  and 
may  not  be  given  away,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  him, 
during  his  lifetime.  A  free  person,  wishing  to  marry  his 
or  her  slave,  must  first  emancipate  this  slave;  and  if  the 
slave  of  another  person  has  been  married  by  a  free  man 
or  woman,  and  afterward  becomes  the  latter’s  property, 
the  marriage  becomes  illegal,  and  can  be  renewed  only 
by  a  legal  contract  and  emancipation. 

The  privilege  of  primogeniture  does  not  exist  in  the 
Mohammedan  law,  but  males  generally  receive  a  double 
share.  A  person  may  not  bequeath  more  than  one-third 
of  his  property,  unless  there  be  no  legal  heirs.  Children, 
whether  begotten  with  the  legal  wife,  or  slave,  or  con¬ 
cubine,  or  only  adopted,  and  their  descendants,  are  the 
first  heirs;  next  come  the  claims  of  wives,  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  in  their  order.  Where  there  is  no  legal 
heir,  the  property  falls  to  the  crown. 

The  law  is  very  lenient  toward  debtors,  the  Koran 
recommending  the  creditor  to  remit  a  debt  ‘  as  alms.’ 
Insolvency,  and  inability  to  work  for  the  discharge  of  the 
claim,  solve  all  further  obligations.  The  most  conscien¬ 
tious  performance  of  all  private  contracts,  however,  is 
constantly  recommended  in  the  Koran. 

Murder  is  punished  either  with  death,  or  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  according 
to  their  own  pleasure.  There  must,  however,  be  palliat¬ 
ing  circumstances  in  the  latter  case.  The  Bedawis,  how¬ 
ever,  have  expanded  the  law  of  blood-revenge  in  a  terrible 
manner,  and  up  to  this  day  the  ‘  vendetta  ’  often  rages 
not  only  between  family  and  family,  but  between  whole 
tribes,  villages,  and  provinces.  Unintentional  homicide 
is  expiated  by  freeing  a  believer  from  slavery,  and  paying 
to  the  family  a  certain  sum  in  proportion  to  the  rank  and 
sex  of  the  deceased.  He  who  has  not  the  means  of  free¬ 
ing  a  believer  is  to  fast  for  two  months,  by  way  of  pen¬ 
ance.  According  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  a  man  is 
not  liable  to  capital  punishment  for  killing  his  own  child 
or  an  infidel;  but,  practically,  no  difference  is  generally- 
made  by  the  Mohammedan  governments  (chiefly  the 
Turkish)  in  our  day.  Murder  is  punished  with  death, 
and  no  fine  frees  the  culprit. 

The  Mosaic  law  of  retaliation,  in  case  of  intentional 
wounds  and  mutilation,  holds  good  also  for  Islam — that  is 
(not,  as  has  ignorantly  been  supposed,  that  the  corre¬ 
sponding  limb  of  the  offender  is  to  be  cut  off),  a  certain 
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proportionate  fine  in  money  is  to  be  paid  to  the  injured. 
The  payment  for  any  of  the  single  limbs  of  the  human 
body — e.g.,  the  nose — is  the  full  price  of  blood,  as  for  a 
homicide;  for  a  limb  which  is  found  twice,  like  hand  or 
foot,  half;  for  a  finger  or  toe,  the  tenth  part,  etc. 
Women  and  slaves  have  smaller  claims.  Injuries  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  or  otherwise  grievous  nature  pay  the  full  price; 
those  of  an  inferior  kind,  however,  bring  the  perpetrator 
within  the  province  of  the  lash  or  cudgel,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  ‘come  down  from  heaven,  to  be  used  by 
the  judge  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  duty.’ 

The  Koran  orders  theft — of  no  less  than  the  value  of 
half-a-crown — to  be  punished  by  cutting  off  the  chief 
offending  limb,  the  right  hand;  the  second  theft  is  pun¬ 
ishable  by  the  loss  of  the  left  foot;  the  third,  of  the  left 
hand ;  the  fourth,  of  the  right  foot,  etc. ;  but  the  ordinary 
punishments  of  imprisonment,  hard  labor,  and  the  bas¬ 
tinado,  have  been  substituted  in  our  days.  The  property 
stolen  must  not,  how  ever,  have  been  of  easy  access  to 
the  thief,  nor  must  it  have  consisted  of  food,  since  he 
may  have  taken  this  to  satisfy  his  hunger. 

Unchastity  in  woman  was,  in  the  commencement  of 
Islam,  punished  by  imprisonment  for  life,  for  which  af¬ 
terward  stoning  w  as  substituted  in  the  case  of  a  married 
woman,  and  a  hundred  stripes  and  a  year’s  exile  in  the 
case  of  an  unmarried  free  woman;  a  slave  to  undergo 
only  half  of  that  punishment.  Yet,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  who  accuses  a  ‘  woman  of  reputation  ’  of  adultery  or 
fornication  shall  produce  four  (male)  witnesses,  and  if 
he  be  not  able  to  do  so,  he  is  to  receive  fourscore  stripes, 
nor  is  his  testimony  ever  after  to  be  received,  for  he  is 
considered  an  ‘  infamous  prevaricator  ’■ — unless  he  swear 
four  times  that  he  speaks  the  truth,  and  the  fifth  time 
imprecate  God’s  vengeance  if  he  speak  false.  Yet,  even 
this  testimony  may  be  overthrown  by  the  wife’s  swear¬ 
ing  four  times  that  he  is  a  liar,  and  imprecating  the  fifth 
time  the  wrath  of  God  upon  herself,  if  he  speak  the  truth. 
In  the  latter  case,  she  is  free  from  punishment;  the  mar¬ 
riage,  however,  is  to  be  dissolved.  Fornication  in  either 
sex  is,  by  the  lawr  of  the  Koran,  to  be  visited  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  stripes. 

Infidelity,  or  apostasy  from  Islam,  is  a  crime  to  be 
visited  by  the  death  of  the  offender,  if  he  have  been 
warned  thrice  without  recanting.  Severer  still — that  is, 
not  to  be  averted  by  repentance  or  revocation  of  any  kind, 
is  tlie  punishment  inllicted  for  blasphemy — against  God, 
Mohammed,  Christ,  Moses,  or  any  other  prophet.  In¬ 
stantaneous  death  is  the  doom  of  the  offender;  for  if  apos¬ 
tasy  may  be  caused  by  error  and  misguidance,  ‘blas¬ 
phemy  is  the  sign  of  complete  wickedness  and  thorough 
corruption  of  the  soul.’ 

A  further  injunction  of  the  Koran,  for  the  carrying  out 
of  which,  however,  the  time  has  nearly  gone  by,  is  that 
of  making  war  against  the  Infidels.  He  who  is  slain 
while  fighting  in  defense  and  for  the  propagation  of 
Islam  is  reckoned  a  martyr j  whil^a  deserter  from  the 
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holy  war  is  held  up  as  an  object  of  execration,  and  has 
forfeited  his  life  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  world  to 
come.  At  first,  all  the  enemies  taken  in  battle  were 
ruthlessly  slain;  later,  it  became  the  law  to  give  the  peo- 
pie  of  a  different  faith  against  whom  war  was  declared 
tlrn  choice  of  three  things :  either  to  embrace  Islam — in 
which  case  they  became  Moslems  at  once,  free  in  theif 
persons  and  fortunes,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
>f  Moslems;  or  to  submit  to  pay  tribute — in  which  case 
they  were  allowed  to  continue  in  their  religion,  if  it  did 
not  imply  gross  idolatry  or  otherwise  offended  against 
the  moral  law;  or  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  the  fortune 
of  war — in  which  case  the  captive  women  and  children 
were  made  slaves,  and  the  men  either  slain,  unless  they 
became  converts  at  the  last  moment,  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  prince.  The  fifth  part  of  the  spoil  be¬ 
longs  ‘to  God’ — that  is,  the  Sanctuary  (Kaaba,  etc.) — to 
the  apostle  and  his  kindred,  to  the  orphans,  the  poor, 
and  the  traveller. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Koran  is  not  a  systematically 
arranged  code,  and  that  all  the  laws  and  regulations  above 
enumerated,  though  contained  in  it,  either  bodily  or,  as 
it  were,  in  germs — further  developed  by  the  Sunna  (q.v.) 
— are  to  a  great  extent  only  mentioned  in  an  incidental 
manner,  thrown  together  and  mixed  up,  often  in  the 
strangest  manner,  with  the  most  heterogeneous  dicta, 
dogmas,  moral  exhortations,  civil  and  criminal  laws,  etc., 
and  are  to  be  considered  principally  as  supplementary  to 
the  existing  laws  and  regulations,  which  they  either  abro¬ 
gated,  confirmed,  or  extended,  according  to  the  pressing 
demand  of  circumstances  during  the  Prophet’s  life.  In 
cases  for  which  subsequent  ages  found  no  written  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Prophet,  traditional  oral  dicta  were 
taken  as  the  norm,  and,  later  still,  precedents  of  the  Kha- 
lifs  were  binding.  Hence  contradictions  in  theory  and 
practice  have  crept  in,  according  to  the  different  tradi¬ 
tions  and  decisions  of  the  Imams  or  expounders  of  the 
Law,  besides  the  various  interpretations  put  on  the  book 
itself  within  the  pale  of  the  different  Mohammedan  sects. 
The  secular  tribunals,  therefore,  frequently  differ  in 
their  decisions  from  the  judicial  tribunals;  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  written  civil  Law  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  the  common  Law,  aided  by  the  executive 
power,  is,  fortunately  for  justice  and  civilization,  becom¬ 
ing  clearer  every  day. 

That  part  of  Islam,  however,  which  has  undergone 
(because  not  to  be  circumscribed  and  defined  by  doctors) 
the  least  changes  in  the  course  of  time,  and  which  most 
distinctly  reveals  the  mind  of  its  author,  is  also  its  most 
complete  and  its  most  shining  part — we  mean  the  ethics 
of  the  Koran.  They  are  not"  found,  any  more  than  the 
other  laws,  brought  together  in  one,  or  two,  or  three 
Surahs,  but  ‘like "golden  threads’  they  are  woven  into 
the  huge  fabric  of  the  religious  constitution  of  Moham¬ 
med.  Injustice,  falsehood,  pride,  revengefulness,  cal¬ 
umny,  mockery,  avarice,  prodigality,  debauchery,  mis- 
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trust,  and  suspicion  are  inveighed  against  as  ungodly 
and  wicked;  while  benevolence,  liberality,  modesty,  for¬ 
bearance,  patience  and  endurance,  frugality,  sincerity, 
straightforwardness,  decency,  love  of  peace  and  truth, 
and,  above  all,  trusting  in  God,  and  submitting  to  His 
will,  are  considered  as  the  pillars  of  true  piety,  and  the 
principal  signs  of  a  true  believer.  Mohammed  never 
taught  that  form  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestina¬ 
tion  and  ‘  fatality  ’  which  destroys  all  human  will  and 
freedom  by  teaching  that  the  individual’s  deeds  cannot 
alter  one  iota  in  his  destiny  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next.  On  the  contrary,  foolhardiness  is  distinctly  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  Koran  (ii.  196):  caution  is  recommended: 
prayer,  the  highest  ceremonial  law  of  Islam,  is  modified 
in  case  of  danger:  it  is  legal  to  earn  one’s  livelihood  on 
Friday  after  prayer,  and  to  shorten  the  readings  in  the 
Koran  for  the  sake  of  attending  to  business.  These  in¬ 
stances  show  that  the  Moslem  is  not  to  expect  to  be  fed 
pursuant  to  a  Divine  decree,  whether  he  be  idle  or  not. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  glance  at  the  whole  system  of  faith, 
built  on  hope  and  fear,  rewards  and  punishments,  para¬ 
dise  and  hell,  both  to  be  man’s  portion  according  to  his 
acts  in  this  life,  and  the  incessant  exhortations  to  virtue, 
and  denunciations  of  vice,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
aboriginal  predestination,  such  as  St.  Augustine  taught, 
is  not  in  the  Koran,  where  only  submission  to  God’s  will, 
hope  during  misfortune,  modesty  in  prosperity,  and  en¬ 
tire  confidence  in  the  Divine  plans,  are  supported  by  the 
argument,  that  everything  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Highest 
Being,  and  that  there  is  no  appeal  against  His  absolute 
decrees. 

And  this  is  one  instance  of  the  way  in  which  most  of 
Mohammed’s  dicta  have  been  developed  and  explained — 
both  by  sectarians  and  enemies  within  and  without  Islam 
— in  such  a  manner  that  he  has  often  been  made  to  teach 
the  very  reverse  of  what  he  really  did  teach;  and  thus 
monstrosities  now  found  in  his  creed,  if  carefully  traced 
back  to  their  original  sources,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  seen 
to  be  the  growth  of  later  generations,  or  the  very  things 
that  he  abrogated.  That,  again,  the  worst  side  of  his 
character,  the  often  wanton  cruelty  with  which  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  great  mission,  the  propagation  of  his  faith, 
should  by  his  successors  have  been  taken  as  a  thing  to 
be  principally  imitated,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  con¬ 
sidering  the  brilliant  success  which  attended  his  policy 
of  the  bloody  sword.  Scarcely  a  century  had  elapsed 
after  Mohammed’s  death  before  Islam  reigned  supreme 
over  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  the  whole  of  the  n. 
coast  of  Africa,  even  as  far  as  Spain;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  subsequent  strifes  and  divisions  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  this  gigantic  realm,  it  grew  and  grew  out¬ 
wardly,  until  the  Crescent  was  made  to  gleam  from  the 
spires  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  the  war- 
cry  ‘Allah  il  Allah!’  resounded  before  the  gates  of 
Vienna.  From  that  time,  however,  the  splendor  and  the 
power  of  Mohammedanism  began  to  wane.  Although 
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there  are  counted  about  130  millions  this  day  all  over 
the  globe  who  profess  Islam,  and  although  it  is,  espe¬ 
cially  at  this  present  juncture,  making  great  progress 
among  the  African  races,  yet  the  number  of  real  and 
thorough  believers  is  infinitely  small;  and  since  it  has 
left  oil'  conquering,  it  has  lost  also  that  energy  and 
elasticity  which  promises  great  things. 

We  cannot  consider  in  this  place  what  Islam  has  done 
for  the  general  good  of  the  race,  or,  more  exactly,  what 
was  its  precise  share  in  the  development  of  science  and 
art  in  Europe.  (See  the  special  titles  relative  to  these 
subjects — especially  the  biographical  titles  referring  to 
men  eminent  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  who 
have  issued  from  the  ranks  of  Islam.) 

Besides  the  Koran,  the  Sunna,  and  the  native  (Arabic, 
Persian,  Turkish,  etc.)  writers  on  the  foregoing  subject, 
see,  further,  the  works  of  the  European  scholars  Mar- 
racci,  Hyde,  Prideaux,  Chardin,  Du  Ryer,  Reland,  D’Her- 
belot,  Sale,  De  Sacy,  Hammer,  Burckhardt,  Sprenger, 
Burton,  Muir,  Garcin  de  Tassy,  Lane,  Weil,  Geiger, 
Noldeke. — See  Caliph:  Koean:  Mohammed:  Moham¬ 
medan  Literature:  Mohammedan  Sects:  Shiites: 
Sunna. 

MOHAMMEDAN  LITERATURE,  more  correctly 
Moslem  Literature.  The  oldest  specimens  of  Arabic 
literature  now  extant  were  composed  in  the  century 
which  preceded  the  birth  of  Mohammed.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  short  extemporaneous  elegies  written 
in  rhythmical  prose,  similar  to  that  which  we  find  in 
the  Koran.  The  appearance  of  the  Koran  brought  about 
a  change  in  tone  and  spirit,  and  the  assertion  that  it 
was  the  uncreated  and  eternal  word  of  Allah  deterred 
attempts  at  imitation.  But  as  Moslems,  in  all  ages, 
have  drawn  their  principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric 
from  the  Koran,  it  must  be  considered  the  foundation 
of  Mohammedan  literature.  (See  Koran.)  The  English 
translations  of  the  book  are:  Sale’s  (a.d.  1760);  Rod- 
well’s,  with  the  suras  arranged  in  chronological  order 
(1861);  Palmer’s  (1880).  Arabic  commentaries  on  the 
Koran  form  an  important  branch  of  Moslem  literature. 
In  the  library  at  Tripolis  there  are  not  less  than  20,000 
volumes  of  these  works.  The  most  celebrated  are  the 
Baghawi  (a.h.  515)  ;  the  Tafsir-ul-Kabir  (a.h.  606)  ;  the 
Baizawi  (a.h.  685);  and  the  Jalalain  (a.h.  864). 
Among  the  Shiahs  there  are  many  commentaries  of 
reputation,  the  earliest  being  that  by  Shaikh  Saduk 
(a.h.  381). 

The  Traditions  (Arabic  Hadith ,  or  Hadis,  lit.  *  a 
saying’). — The  Koran  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  asserted, 
the  only  foundation  of  the  Moslem  religion,  for  the 
Prophet  propounded  the  dogma  that  that  which  he  said 
and  did,  and  also  that  which  he  refrained  from  saying 
and  doing,  on  questions  of  doctrine  and  rules  of  life, 
were  the  result  of  divine  inspiration  and  guidance. 
These  have  been  incorporated  in  many  volumes  and  are 
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known  aa  tlie  ‘  Hadith.’  Among  the  Sunnis  there  are 
six  volumes  called  the  ‘  Siha-us-Sittah  ’  or  £  six  correct  ’ 
books.  Namely,  Bukhari  (a.h.  256)  ;  Moslem  (a.h. 
261)  ;  Tirmizi  (a.h.  279)  ;  Abu  Daud  (a.h.  275)  ;  Nasal 
(a.h.  303);  Ibn  Mdjah  (a.h.  273).  The  Shiahs  do  not 
reject  the  traditions,  as  is  frequently  asserted,  but  they 
have  five  collections  of  their  own,  namely,  the  Kdfj ' 
(a.h.  329);  the  Fakih  (a.h.  381);  the  Tahzib  (a.h. 
466);  the  Istifsdr  (a.h.  468);  the  Baldgah  (a.h.  406). 
The  Wahhabis,  as  a  rule,  reject  the  traditions  (see 
Wahhabi).  When  Ismail  al-Bukhari  determined  to 
make  a  careful  collection  of  the  traditional  acts  and 
sayings  of  the  Prophet  he  found  not  fewer  than  300,000 
extant,  from  which  he  selected  only  7,275,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  recorded  each  of  these  traditions  after  making 
prostrations  in  prayer  and  seeking  divine  guidance. 
The  only  English  translation  of  selections  from  these 
traditions  of  the  Sunnis  is  Matthew’s  translation  of 
the  Mishkdt  (a.d.  1809),  a  work  originally  compiled  by 
Baghawi,  the  celebrated  commentator. 

Theology. — The  theological  works  embrace  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  volumes  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  for  while  in  the 
progress  of  centuries  an  overwhelming  number  of  theo¬ 
logical  works  were  written,  they  are  now  sent  forth  in 
still  greater  numbers  from  the  lithographic  printing 
presses  of  the  East.  These  theological  works  consist  of : 
1.  Commentaries  on  the  Koran.  2.  Commentaries  on 
the  Traditions.  3.  The  exegesis  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Traditions.  4.  Law,  moral,  civil,  and  ceremonial.  5. 
Scholastic  theology  founded  on  the  six  articles  of  the 
Moslem  creed.  6.  Sufiism,  or  the  mystic  teachings  of 
the  religious  orders.  (See  Sufi.) 

Jurisprudence. — The  principles  of  civil  law  are  very 
carefully  outlined  and  defined.  Among  the  Sunnis  there 
are  four  schools  of  interpretation  of  civil  law,  namely, 
Hanifah  Bhdfii,  Malik ,  and  Hambal.  The  Hidayah, 
which  is  the  standard  work  of  the  Sunnis  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Hamilton  (a.d.  1791).  There  is 
a  Digest  of  the  Ilanifia  code,  and  also  a  Digest  of  the 
Imameea  code  by  Bailie  1869,  and  there  are  other  Eng¬ 
lish  translations  of  various  sections  of  the  Moslem  law, 
such  as  inheritance,  sale,  divorce,  etc. 

History. — In  the  7th  c.  of  the  Christian  era  the 
Caliph  of  Islam  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  Alex¬ 
andrian,  and  other  libraries,  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  8th  c.  the  Abbaside  caliphs  at  Kufa,  and  afterwards 
at  Baghdad  became  magnificent  patrons  of  literature. 
When  the  Moors  conquered  the  cities  of  the  West  and 
came  into  possession  of  the  richest  legacies  of  intellectual 
wealth  they  used  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  earn  for 
themselves  the  most  prominent  place  in  history  as 
patrons  of  learning,  for  if  they  did  not  produce  many 
original  works  in  science,  philosophy,  and  art  they  cer¬ 
tainly  had  the  energy  to  translate  the  works  of  Greece 
and  Rome  into  what  was  considered  the  ‘  god-sent 
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tongue  *  of  the  Koran,  but  unfortunately  they  destroyed 
the  originals.  Mansur,  the  Abbaside  caliph  (a.h.  13b), 
was  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  Harun-ar-Rashid 
(a.h.  170),  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  Knights,  surrounded 
himself  with  eminent  scholars.  The  reign  of  Mamun 
(a.h.  198)  has  been  designated  the  Augustine  period 
of  Mohammedan  literature.  Baghdad  was  then  the 
resort  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians  of  every 
country  and  creed.  Under  the  Eatimide  caliphs  (a.d. 
910  to  1171),  Egypt,  for  a  second  time  in  its  history, 
became  the  asylum  of  literature.  Alexandria  had  more 
than  20  schools  of  learning,  and  Cairo,  which  was 
founded  a.d.  955,  possessed  a  royal  library  of  100,000 
manuscripts.  During  the  Moslem  occupation  of  Spain, 
which  lasted  for  7  centuries,  from  a.d.  711  to  1492,  the 
cities  of  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Granada  rivalled  each 
other  in  the  reputation  of  their  scholars  and  in  the 
magnificence  of  their  schools  of  learning. 

Moslem  history  naturally  begins  with  the  life  of  the 
Prophet.  The  earliest  historian  of  the  Prophet  of  whom 
we  have  any  record  is  Ibn  Ishak,  who  died  a.h.  151. 
Other  historians  of  eminence  are  Ibn  Hisham,  Ibn  Saad, 
the  secretary  of  Al-Wakidi,  and  at-Tabri,  who  flourished 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  3d  c.  of  the  Moslem  era,  and 
who  has  been  styled  by  Gibbon  the  ‘  Livy  of  the 
Arabians.’  He  compiled  not  only  the  annals  of  the 
Prophet’s  life  but  a  history  of  Islam  under  the  earlier 
caliph.  Ibn  Husain,  of  Cordova,  wrote  a  history  of 
Islam,  and  it  is  said  that  his  writings  contained  as  many 
as  100,000  folio  pages.  The  most  complete  lives  of 
Mohammed  in  English  are  by  Sprenger  (1851),  Muir 
(1858),  Margoliouth  (1905). 

Biography. —  Moslem  literature  is  specially  rich  in 
biographical  dictionaries.  They  are  very  numerous,  both 
in  Arabic  and  Persian.  The  most  celebrated  is  that  by 
Ibn  Khallikan,  who  died  a.d.  1282,  and  which  is  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  De  Slane,  1842.  The  Kashf-uz- 
Zunun  gives  a  list  of  1,300  chronicles  and  memoirs. 

Logic. — The  Mohammedans  being  suddenly  called  from 
me  deserts  of  Arabia  to  the  duties  of  civilized  life  found 
it  necessary  to  reconcile  the  simplicity  of  the  precepts 
of  their  Prophet  with  their  new  surroundings,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  give  the  study  of  dialectics  an  importance 
in  their  religious  system.  Ilm-ul-Manlik,  ‘  the  science 
of  rational  speech,’  was  taught  and  is  still  taught  in  all 
the  schools.  Hanifah,  the  Dead  of  the  gteat  school  of 
jurisprudence,  was  such  a  master  of  logic  that  Ibn 
Malik  declared  that  if  he  were  to  assert  that  a  pillar  of 
wood  was  made  of  gold  he  would  undoubtedly  prove  it. 
Greek  works  on  logic  were  translated  into  Arabic  by 
the  order  of  the  Caliph  Mamun  a.h.  198.  Arabic  trea¬ 
tises  on  logic  hav3  been  translated  into  English  by  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 

Philosophy. — Arabic  falsafah  or  Ilm-ul-Hikmah.  The 
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philosophy  of  the  Arabians  was  only  a  form  of  Aristo* 
telianism,  tempered  more  or  less  with  Platonic  concep¬ 
tions.  Of  the  Moslem  philosophers  in  the  East  the  most 
important  were  Alkendi  ( al-Kindi ),  Alfarabi  ( al-Fardbi ), 
who  adopted  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  emanation, 
Avicenna  (Abu-Sina)  of  Bokhara,  the  representative  of 
a  purer  Aristotelianism,  and  al-Ghazzali,  of  Naisapur, 
who  maintained  a  philosophical  scepticism  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  theological  orthodoxy.  In  the  West  were  Avem- 
pace  ( Ibn  Baja),  Abu  Bacer  (Abu  Bakr) ,  and  Aver  roes 
( Ibn  Rashid).  Avempace  and  Abu 'Bacer  dwell  in  their 
works  on  the  idea  of  the  independent  and  gradual  devel¬ 
opment  of  man.  Averroes  was  a  celebrated  commentator 
of  Aristotle.  (See  Ueberweg’s  History  of  Philosophy , 
translated  into  English  by  Morris.) 

Poetry. — The  Prophet  of  Arabia  repudiated  the  idea 
of  being  a  poet.  ‘  This  is  not  the  speech  of  a  poet/  he 
wrote  in  the  Koran.  But  poetry  has  always  been  a 
favorite  occupation  of  the  Moslem  in  the  East.  Scholars 
classify  the  Arabic  poets  into  6  periods,  and  De  Slane 
in  his  English  introduction  to  Ibn  Khallikan  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  poets  of  Arabia.  The  English 
translation  of  the  Rubiyat  of  Omar  Khayfim  is  well 
known,  and  there  are  also  English  translations  of  other 
Persian  poets,  including  Hafiz,  Sadi,  Firdausi,  Nizami, 
Rumi,  and  Jami.  (See  Persia.) 

Medicine. — Although  the  only  medicine  recommended 
in  the  Koran  is  honey,  Moslems  have  always  paid  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  many  of 
our  modern  pharmaceutical  terms,  such  as  camphor, 
jalap,  and  syrup  are  of  Arabic  origin.  But  the  super¬ 
stitious  feelings  of  Moslems  debarred  them  from  the 
study  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  The  doctrine  that  even 
at  death  the  soul  does  not  depart  from  the  body,  and 
the  popular  belief  that  the  body  will  appear  with  the 
soul  in  Paradise,  were  reasons  why  the  dissection  of  the 
dead  body  should  not  be  attempted.  Operation  for 
cateract  in  the  eye  was  a  Moslem  practice,  and  the  phi¬ 
losopher  Avecenna  wrote  in  defense  of  depression  instead 
of  extraction.  Botany,  as  a  subsidiary  to  medicine,  was 
studied  in  the  East  in  all  ages,  and  the  Saracens  are 
credited  with  having  discovered  several  herbal  remedies 
which  were  not  known,  to  the  Greeks.  The  first  great 
Arabic  writer  on  chemistry  was  Jabar,  of  Mesopotamia, 
who  lived  only  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  flight  of 
Mohammed,  and  is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  500 
works,  and  to  have  discovered  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 
We  owe  to  the  Arabs  the  terms  alcohol,  alkali,  and  many 
other  words  in  chemistry. 

Astronomy. — The  science  of  astronomy  was  necessary 
for  the  study  of  astrology,  and  was  cultivated  with 
great  zeal.  .  The  Caliph  Mamun  was  an  astronomer. 
But  not  a  single  step  was  made  towards  the  discovery 
of  the  solar  system  beyond  the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy. 
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The  Saracens  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
observatories.  The  one  erected  by  Jabir  (a.d.  1196), 
at  Seville,  may  still  be  seen. 

Geography . — The  study  of  geography  was  not  neg¬ 
lected,  and  it  is  said  that  the  royal  library  at  Cairo  had 
two  massive  globes.  But  the  statements  of  Moslem 
writers  on  geographical  discoveries  are  the  creations  of 
Eastern  fancy.  A  circle  of  mountains  called  Kaf  is 
supposed  to  compass  the  earth  and  to  be  inhabited  by 
demons  and  genii.  This  mountain  range  is  said  to  be 
of  emerald  which  gives  an  azure  hue  to  the  sky! 

The  Sciences. — There  is  a  very  important  Arabic  work 
named  £  Mafatili-ul-Ulum,’  by  Abu  Abdullah,  written 
somewhere  about  a.d.  975,  which  is,  as  its  title  indicates, 

‘  the  keys  of  the  sciences,’  and  which  in  a  small  compass 
gives  a  conspectus  of  the  sciences,  both  indigenous  and 
foreign,  known  to  the  Mohammedans  in  the  10th  c.  of  the 
Christian  era,  including  philosophy,  logic,  medicine, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  astronomy,  music,  me¬ 
chanics,  alchemy,  jurisprudence,  history,  grammar,  and 
poetry. 

Lexicons. — Moslem  literature  embraces  a  very  large 
number  of  Arabic  and  Persian  lexicons.  Mr.  Lane  says 
that  the  Sihah,  compiled  by  Jauhari  in  the  4th  c.  of  the 
Moslem  era,  is  pre-eminent  among  the  lexicons  of  the 
ages.  There  are  two  well-known  dictionaries  in  Arabic 
and  Persian,  compiled  in  modern  times,  and  known  as 
the  Ghiyas-ul-Lughat  and  the  Muntah-al-Arab.  The 
Arabic  and  English  dictionaries  now  extant  are  by  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Lane,  Badger,  and  Steingass,  with  several  smaller 
works. 

For  an  account  of  the  state  of  literature  in  Spam 
under  the  Moors  the  English  reader  can  refer  to  de 
Gayango’s  translation  of  al  Makkara’s  History  (London, 
1840)  ;  A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  by  Prof.  Browne 
of  Cambridge,  (England,  1902)  ;  and  Gosse’s  translation 
of  A  History  of  Arabic  Literature,  by  Clement  Huart 
(New  York,  1903),  are  most  comprehensive. 

MOHAM'MEDAN  SECTS :  divisions  among  those  pro¬ 
fessing  the  faith  of  Islam.  ‘My  community,’  Mohammed 
is  reported  to  have  said,  ‘will  separate  itself  into  73 
sects ;  one  only  will  be  saved,  all  the  others  shall  perish.’ 
This  prophecy  has  been  largely  fulfilled.  Even  during 
the  illness,  and  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
founder,  many  differences  of  opinion  arose  among  his 
earliest  adherents.  The  fundamental  book  of  Islam  left 
certain  points  undecided  by  the  very  fact  of  its  poetical 
wording  (see  Koran:  Mohammedanism)  ;  and  further, 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Arabic  idiom  at  times  allowed 
many  interpretations  to  be  put  on  one  cardinal  and  dog¬ 
matic  sentence.  To  add  to  this  uncertainty,  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  oral  traditions  sprang  up  and  circulated  as  an  ex¬ 
pansive  corollary  to  the  Koran.  Political  causes  soon 
came  to  assist  the  confusion  and  contest,  and  religion 
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was  made  tlie  pretext  for  faction-fights,  which  in  reality 
had  their  origin  in  the  ambition  of  certain  men  of  influ¬ 
ence.  Thus  ‘  sects  ’  increased  in  far  larger  numbers  even 
than  the  Prophet  had  foretold,  and  though  their  exist¬ 
ence  was  short-lived  in  most  instances,  they  yet  deserve 
attention,  if  only  as  signs  and  tokens  of  mental  activity, 
which,  though  fettered  a  thousand  times  by  narrow  and 
hard  formulas,  will  break  these  fetters  a  thousand  times, 
and  prove  its  everlasting  right  to  freedom  of  thought  and 
action.  These  sects  are  notable  as  tokens  also  of  the  in¬ 
herently  divisive  and  schismatic  effect  of  theology  when 
it  is  taken  as  the  substance  or  the  chief  aim  of  a  religion. 

The  bewildering  mass  of  these  controversies  largely  the¬ 
ological  or  philosophical,  has  by  the  Arabic  historians 
been  brought  under  four  chief  heads  or  fundamental  bases. 
The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  divine  attributes  and 
unity.  Which  of  these  attributes  are  essential  or  eternal? 
Is  the  omnipotence  of  God  absolute?  If  not,  what  are 
its  limits?  The  second  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  God’s 
predestination  and  man’s  liberty — a  question  of  no  small 
purport,  and  one  which  has  been  controverted  in  nearly 
all  ‘revealed  ’  religions — How  far  is  God’s  decree  influ¬ 
enced  by  man’s  own  will?  How  far  can  God  countenance 
evil?  and  questions  of  a  similar  kind  belonging  to  this 
province.  The  third  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
4  basis,’  and  the  one  that  bears  most  directly  upon  prac¬ 
tical  doctrines — viz.,  the  promises  and  threats,  and  the 
names  of  God,  together  with  various  other  questions 
relating  chiefly  to  faith,  repentance,  infidelity,  and  error. 
The  fourth  concerns  itself  with  the  influence  of  reason 
and  history  on  the  transcendental  realm  of  faith:  To 
this  head  belong  the  mission  of  prophets,  the  office  of 
Imam,  or  Head  of  the  Church,  and  such  intricate  subtle¬ 
ties  as  to  what  constitutes  goodness  and  badness;  how 
far  actions  are  to  be  condemned  on  the  ground  of  reason 
or  the  4  Law ;  ’  etc. 

One  broad  line,  however,  came  to  be  drawn,  in  the 
course  of  time,  among  these  innumerable  religious  di¬ 
visions,  aline  that  separated  them  all  into  orthodox  sects 
and  heterodox  sects;  orthodox  being  those  only  who 
adopted  the  oral  traditions,  or  Sunna  (see  Sunnites). 

Much  more  numerous  than  the  orthodox  divisions  are 
the  heterodox  ones.  Immediately  after  Mohammed’s 
death,  and  during  the  early  conquests,  the  contest  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  question  of  the  Imamat.  But  no 
sooner  were  the  first  days  of  warfare  over,  than  thinking 
minds  began  to  direct  themselves  to  a  closer  examination 
of  the  faith  itself,  for  which  and  through  which  the  world 
was  to  be  conquered,  and  to  the  book  which  contained 
it,  the  Koran.  The  earliest  germs  of  a  religious  dissen¬ 
sion  are  found  in  the  revolt  of  the  Kliarejites  against  Ali, 
in  the  37tli  year  of  the  Hedjrah  (a.d.  659);  and  several 
doctors  shortly  afterward  broached  heterodox  opinions 
about  predestination  and  the  good  and  evil  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  God.  These  new  doctrines  were  boldly,  and  in 
a  very  advanced  form,  openly  preached  by  Wasil  Ibn 
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Ata,  who,  for  uttering  a  moderate  opinion  ip  the  matter 
of  the  ‘  sinner,’  had  been  expelled  from  the  rigorous 
school  of  Basra.  He  then  formed  a  school  of  his  own— 
that  of  the  Separatists  or  Motazilites  (q.v.),  who,  with  a 
number  of  other  ‘  heretical  ’  groups,  are  variously  counted 
as  one,  four,  or  seven  sects. 

The  second  great  heretic  group,  the  Sefatians  (attribu- 
tionists)  held  a  precisely  contrary  view  to  that  of  the 
Motazilites.  With  them,  God’s  attributes,  whether  es¬ 
sential  or  operative,  or  what  they  afterward  called  de¬ 
clarative  or  historical,  i.e.,  used  in  historical  narration 
(eyes,  face,  hand),  anthropomorphisms,  in  fact,  were 
considered  eternal.  But  here,  again,  lay  the  germs  for 
more  dissensions  and  more  sects  in  their  own  body. 
Some  taking  this  notion  of  God’s  attributes  in  a  strictly 
literal  sense,  assumed  a  likeness  between  God  and  cre¬ 
ated  things;  others  giving  it  a  more  allegorical  interpre¬ 
tation,  without,  however,  entering  into  any  particulars 
beyond  the  reiterated  doctrine,  that  God  had  no  com¬ 
panion  or  similitude.  The  different  sects  into  which  they 
split  were,  first,  the  Asharians,  so  called  from  Abul 
Hasan  al  Asliari,  who,  at  first  a  Motazilite,  disagreed 
with  his  misters  on  the  point  of  God’s  being  bound  to 
do  always  that  which  is  best.  He  became  the  founder 
of  a  new  school,  which  held  (1)  that  God’s  attributes  are 
to  be  held  distinct  from  His  essence,  and  that  any  literal 
understanding  of  the  words  that  stand  for  God’s  limbs 
in  the  Koran  is  reprehensible,  (2)  That  predestination 
must  be  taken  in  its  most  literal  meaning,  i.e.,  that  God 
preordains  everything.  The  opinions  on  this  point  of 
man’s  free  will  are,  however,  much  divided,  as  indeed  to 
combine  a  predestination  which  ordains  every  act  with 
man’s  free  choice  is  not  easy;  and  the  older  authors  hold 
it  is  well  not  to  inquire  too  minutely  into  these  things, 
lest  all  precepts,  both  positive  and  negative,  be  argued 
away.  The  middle  path,  adopted  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  doctors,  is  expressed  in  this  formula:  There  is 
neither  compulsion  nor  full  liberty,  but  the  way  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  two;  the  power  and  will  both  being  created  by 
God,  though  the  merit  or  guilt  be  imputed  to  man.  Re¬ 
garding  mortal  sin,  it  was  held  by  this  sect,  that  if  a 
believer  die  guilty  of  it  without  repentance,  he  will  not, 
for  all  that,  always  remain  a  denizen  of  hell:  either  God 
will  pardon  him,  or  the  Prophet  will  intercede  on  his 
behalf,  as  he  says  in  the  Koran :  ‘  My  intercession  shall  be 
employed  for  those  among  my  people  who  shall  have  been 
guilty  of  grievous  crimes;  ’  and  further,  that  he  in  whose 
heart  there  is  faith  but  of  the  weight  of  an  ant,  shall  be 
delivered  from  hell-fire.  From  this  more  philosophical 
opinion,  however,  departed  a  number  of  other  Sefatian 
sects,  who,  taking  the  Koranic  words  more  literally, 
transformed  God’s  attributes  into  grossly  corporeal 
things,  like  the  Mossliabehites,  or  Assimilators,  Avho  con¬ 
ceived  God  to  be  a  figure  composed  of  limbs  like  those 
of  created  beings,  either  of  a  bodily  or  spiritual  nature, 
capable  of  local  motion,  ascent,  or  descent,  etc.  The 
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notions  of  some  actually  went  so  far  as  to  declare  God  to 
be  ‘  hollow  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  breast,  and 
solid  from  the  breast  downward ;  he  also  had  black  curled 
hair.’  Another  sub-division  of  this  sect  were  the  Jaba- 
rians,  who  deny  to  man  all  free  agency,  and  make  all  his 
deeds  dependent  on  God.  Their  name  indicates  their 
religious  tendency,  meaning  ‘  Necessitarians.’ 

The  third  principal  division  of  ‘heretical  sects’  is 
formed  by  the  Kharejites,  or  ‘  Rebels  ’  from  the  lawful 
prince — i.e.,  Ali — the  first  of  whom  were  the  12,000  men 
who  fell  away  from  him  after  having  fought  under  him 
at  the  battle  of  Seffein,  taking  offense  at  his  submitting 
the  decision  of  his  right  to  the  caliphate  (against  Moawiy- 
yah)  to  arbitration.  Their  ‘  heresy  ’  consisted,  first,  in 
tlieir  holding  that  any  man  might  be  called  to  the  lmamat 
though  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Koreish,  nor  was  even  a 
freeman,  provided  he  was  a  just  and  pious  man,  and  fit 
in  every  other  respect.  It  also  followed  that  an  unright¬ 
eous  Imam  might  be  deposed,  or  even  put  to  death ;  and 
further,  that  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  any 
Imam  in  the  world. 

For  the  fourth  principal  sect,  the  Shiites,  or  ‘Sectaries,’ 
followers  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Taleb,  see  Shiites. 

It  remains  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the  many  pseudo- 
prophets  who  arose  from  time  to  time  in  the  bosom  of 
Islam,  drawing  adherents  around  them,  and  threatening 
to  undermine  the  church  founded  by  Mohammed,  by 
either  declaring  themselves  his  legal  successors,  or  com¬ 
pletely  renouncing  his  doctrines.  The  first,  and  most 
prominent,  wasMosaylima(q.v.).  Next  stands  Al-Aswad, 
originally  called  Ailiala,  of  the  tribe  of  Ans,  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  that  of  a  number  of  other  tribes,  he  was  gov¬ 
ernor.  He  pretended  to  receive  certain  revelations  from 
two  angels,  Sohaik  and  Slioraik.  Certain  feats  of  leger¬ 
demain,  and  a  natural  eloquence,  procured  him  followers, 
by  whose  aid  he  made  himself  master  of  several  prov¬ 
inces.  A  counter-revolution,  however,  broke  out  the 
night  before  Mohammed’s  death,  and  Al-Aswad’s  head 
was  cut  off;  whereby  an  end  was  put  to  a  rebellion  of 
exactly  four  months’  duration,  but  already  assuming 
large  proportions.  In  the  same  year,  11  Hedjrali  (a.i>. 
633),  but  after  Mohammed’s  death,  a  man  named  Toleilia 
set  up  as  prophet,  but  with  very  little  success.  He, 
his  tribe,  and  followers  were  met  in  open  battle  by 
Khalid,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  Faithful,  and 
being  beaten,  they  all  finally  submitted  to  Islam. 

A  few  words  ought  also  to  be  said  regarding  the 
‘Veiled  Prophet,’  Al-Mokanna,  or  Borkai,  whose  real 
name  was  Hakim  Ibn  Hasliem  or  Hakim-ben-Allah  (q.v.), 
at  the  time  of  Al-Mohdi,  third  Abbaside  caliph.  He  used 
to  hide  the  deformity  of  his  face  (he  had  also  but  one 
eye)  by  a  gilded  mask;  which  his  followers  explained  by 
the  splendor  of  his  countenance  being  too  brilliant  (like 
that  of  Moses)  to  be  borne  by  ordinary  mortals.  Being 
a  proficient  in  jugglery  besides,  which  went  for  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  he  soon  drew  many  followers. 
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At  last  he  arrogated  the  office  of  the  Deity  itself,  which 
by  continual  transmigrations  from  Adam  downward,  had 
come  to  reside  in  the  body  of  Abu  Moslem,  governor  of 
Khorassan,  whose  secretary  this  new  prophet  had  been. 
The  caliph,  fiuding  him  growing  more  and  more  formid¬ 
able  every  day,  sent  a  force  against  him,  which  finally 
drove  him  back  into  one  of  his  strongest  fortresses, 
where,  as  the  story  is,  he  first  poisoned  and  then  burned 
all  his  family;  after  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
flames,  which  consumed  him  completely,  except  his  hair. 
He  had  left  a  message,  however,  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  reappear  in  the  shape  of  a  gray  man  riding  on  a 
gray  beast,  and  many  of  his  followers  for  many  years  ex¬ 
pected  his  reappearance.  They  wore,  as  a  distinguishing 
mark,  uotliing  but  white  garments.  He  died  about  the 
middle  of  the  2d  c.  Hedjrah. 

For  the  Karmathians  and  the  Ismailis,  see  those  titles. 
We  can  scarcely  enumerate  among  the  prophets  Abul 
Teyeb  Ahmed  Al-Motanebbi,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Arabic  poets,  who  mistook,  or  pretended  to  mistake,  his 
poetical  inspirations  for  the  divine  afflatus,  and  caused 
several  tribes  to  style  him  prophet,  as  his  surname  indi¬ 
cates,  and  to  acknowledge  his  mission.  The  gov.  of  his 
province,  Lulu,  took  the  promptest  steps  to  stifle  any 
such  pretensions  in  the  bud,  by  imprisoning  him,  and 
making  him  formally  renounce  all  absurd  pretensions  to 
a  prophetical  office.  The  poet  did  so  with  all  speed.  He 
was  richly  rewarded  by  the  court  and  many  princes  for 
his  minstrelsy,  to  which  henceforth  he  clung  exclusively; 
but  the  riches  he  thus  accumulated  became  the  cause  of 
his  death.  Robbers  attacked  him  while  he  was  returning 
to  his  home  in  Kufa,  there  to  live  on  the  treasure  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  by  Adado’ddawla,  Sultan  of  Persia. 
— The  last  of  these  new  prophets  to  be  mentioned  is 
Baba,  who  appeared  in  Amasia,  in  Natolia,  in  638  Hedj¬ 
rah  (a.d.  1260),  and  who  had  immense  success,  chiefly 
with  the  Turkmans,  his  own  nation,  so  that  at  last  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  nearly  a  million  men,  horse 
and  foot.  Their  war-cry  was,  God  is  God,  and  Baba — 
not  Mohammed — is  his  prophet.  It  was  not  until  both 
Christians  and  Mohammedans  combined  against  him  for 
self-defense,  that  this  new  and  formidable  power  was 
annihilated,  its  armies  being  routed  and  put  to  the  sword, 
while  the  two  chiefs  were  decapitated  by  the  executioner. 

MOHA'VE  DESERT:  see  America. 

MOHAWK,  n.  md'hawk,  or  Mohock  [from  an  Amer. 
Indian  tribe  of  that  name] :  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
c.,  a  name  applied  to  a  class  of  ruffians  in  London  who 
prowled  about  at  night  committing  outrages. 

MO'HAWK  River:  stream  in  e.  N.  Y.,  named  from 
a  tribe  of  Indians.  It  rises  in  Oneida  co.,  and  flows  east¬ 
ward  into  the  Hudson  at  Waterford,  10  m.  above  Albany. 
It  is  135  m.  long,  and  has  numerous  and  picturesque 
waterfalls,  especially  at  Little  Falls,  Cohoes,  and  Water¬ 
ford,  affording  abundant  water-power. 
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MOHAWKS,  mohawks ,  or  Mo'hawk  Indians  :  tribe  cn 
the  Iroquois:  see  Indians,  American. 

MOHICANS,  mo-he'kanz ,  or  Moiiegans,  md-he'ganz , 
or  Mahicanni  :  formerly  a  powerful  and  warlike  sub¬ 
tribe  of  N.  Amer.  Indians,  of  the  great  Algonquin  family, 
which,  in  the  17th  c.,  inhabited  the  territory  n.n.w.  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  e.  of  the  Hudson  river,  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
Massachusetts.  Being  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  con¬ 
quering  Iroquois  confederacy,  they  retired  to  the  valley 
of  the  Housatonic  river  in  Conn.,  and  were  consequently 
one  of  the  first  tribes  who  came  into  collision  with,  and 
.vere  dispossessed  of  their  territory  by  the  early  British 
settlers.  They  subsequently  lived  dispersed  among  the 
other  tribes,  and  nearly  all  traces  of  them  have  now 
disappeared.  Their  name  has  become  widely  known 
through  J.  Fenimore  Cooper’s  celebrated  novel,  The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans. 

MOHILEY,  or  Mogilev,  mo-che'lZv:  government  of 
European  Russia,  between  Minsk  and  Smolensk;  18,500 
English  sq.  m.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Rusniaks, 
though  there  are  also  many  Russians,  Germans,  Jews, 
and  even  Bohemians.  The  country  is  generally  a  plain, 
with  occasional  undulation;  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  climate  agreeably  mild.  Agriculture,  arboriculture, 
and  horticulture  have  been  brought  to  high  development. 
The  natural  pasturage  is  of  fine  quality,  and  affords 
abundant  nourishment  to  immense  herds  of  cattle.  The 
forests  are  extensive.  The  country  is  watered  by  the 
Dnieper  and  its  numerous  affluents,  which  give  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Black  Sea  ports,  and  means  of  transit 
for  corn,  timber,  and  masts,  of  which  last  large  quanti¬ 
ties  are  annually  floated  down  to  Kherson.  Bog  iron 
ore  is  found  in  abundance.  The  inhabitants  are  noted 
for  activity  and  industry;  and  M.,  from  its  great  natural 
advantages,  has  now  become  one  of  the  richest  provinces 
of  Russia. 

In  early  times,  M.  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the 
Russian  prince  of  Smolensk,  but  was  conquered  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania;  and  was,  with  Lithuania, 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  1772,  it  was  seized 
by  Russia  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland;  and  1796,  was 
joined  to  the  govt,  of  Vitebsk,  under  the  name  White 
Russia;,  but  since  1802,  it  has  formed  a  separate  govern¬ 
ment.  Pop.  (1890)  1,387,000;  (1897)  1,708,041. 
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MOHI'LEY,  or  Mogi'lev:  capital  of  tlie  govt,  of  M. 
In  European  Russia,  and  one  of  the  finest  towns  of 
Russia ;  in  the  centre  of  the  govt. ,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dnieper,  100  m.  s.w.  of  Smolensk.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  abp.,  and  of  the  Rom.  Catli.  primate  of  Russia 
and  Poland,  besides  being  the  favorite  residence  of  many 
of  the  Russian  nobility.  It  possesses  a  fine  Greek  cathe¬ 
dral,  built  1780,  20  Greek,  one  Lutheran,  and  4  Rom. 
Cath.  churches,  several  synagogues,  and  a  variety  of 
religious,  educational,  and  charitable  institutions.  Its 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  well  paved,  and  there  is  a 
fine  promenade  bordered  with  trees,  whence  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Dnieper  is  obtained.  One-third 
of  the  people  are  Jews.  There  is  large  export  trade  to 
the  chief  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas.  Pop.  (1880) 
40,431;  (1891)  45,311;  (1897)  43,106. 

MOHI'LEY,  or  Mogi'low:  district  town  on  the  s.w. 
frontier  of  the  govt,  of  Podolia,  Russia;  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Dniester,  which  separates  it  from  the  govt,  of 
Bessarabia.  It  carries  on  active  trade  with  the  adjacent 
Russian  provinces,  and  to  some  extent  with  Galicia  and 
Roumania.  The  climate  is  so  mild,  that  silk  and  other 
products  of  warm  climates  are  extensively  produced. 
Pop.  (1880)  18,130  ;  (1890)  20,975. 

MOHLER,  mo'ler ,  Johann  Adam:  distinguished  po¬ 
lemical  divine  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church :  1796,  May  6 — 
1838,  Apr.  12;  b.  Igerslieim,  Wiirtemberg;  of  humble 
parentage.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Gym¬ 
nasium  of  Mergentheim,  whence,  in  his  17th  year,  he  was 
transferred,  for  the  higher  studies,  to  the  Lyceum  of 
Ellwangen;  and  soon  afterward  entered  on  the  theo¬ 
logical  course  in  the  Univ.  of  Tubingen.  He  received 
priest’s  orders  1819;  and  for  a  short  time  was  in  mis¬ 
sionary  duty;  but,  1820,  he  returned  to  college-life,  and 
was  engaged  as  classical  tutor ;  but,  1822,  the  offer  of  a 
theological  appointment  in  the  Univ.  of  Tubingen,  finally 
decided  his  choice  of  the  study  of  divinity,  and  1823,  he 
entered  on  his  new  position.  In  1828  he  received  the 
degree  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  appointed  ordinary 
prof,  of  theology.  His  earliest  publication  was  a  treatise 
On  the  Unity  of  the  Church  (1825),  followed  1827  by  a  histor- 
ico-theological  essay  on  Athanasius  and  the  Church  of  His 
Time,  in  Conflict  with  Arianism.  But  his  reputation  both 
contemporary  and  posthumous,  rests  mainly  on  his  well- 
known  Symbolism;  or  the  Doctrinal  Differences  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants ,  as  represented  by  Their  Public 
Confessions  of  Faith  (1832).  This  remarkable  book  at 
once  fixed  the  attention  of  the  theological  world.  It 
passed  through  five  large  editions  in  six  years.  It  was 
translated  into  all  the  leading  languages  of  Europe,  and 
drew  forth  numerous  criticisms  and  rejoinders,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  is  that  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Baur  (q.v.), 
1833.  To  this  M.  replied  1834,  by  Further  Researches  into 
the  Doctrinal  Differences  of  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  polemical  bitterness  evoked  by  these  controversies 
made  it  desirable  that  M.  anouH  leave  the  Univ.  of  Tub- 
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ingen.  He  was  invited  to  Breslau,  also  to  Bonn,  but 
ultimately  selected  (1835)  the  Univ.  of  Munich,  then  in 
the  first  flush  of  its  efficiency,  under  King  Louis.  His 
first  appointment  was  nominally  the  chair  of  biblical 
exegesis,  but  he  really  applied  himself,  to  church  his¬ 
tory,  in  which  his  opening  course  was  eminently  success¬ 
ful;  but,  unhappily,  a  naturally  delicate  constitution 
began  to  give  way  under  the  constant  fatigues  of  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  life;  and  though  he  continued,  under  all  these 
disadvantages,  to  maintain  and  to  add  to  his  reputation, 
and  though  1837  the  invitation  to  the  Bonn  professor¬ 
ship  was  renewed  in  still  more  flattering  terms,  he  grad¬ 
ually  sank  under  consumption,  and  died  1838.  His 
miscellaneous  works  were  collected  and  published  post¬ 
humously,  2  vols.  8vo.  (1839-40),  by  his  friend,  the  now 
celebrated  Dr.  Dollinger.  M.  may  be  regarded  as  at  once 
the  most  acute  and  the  most  philosophical  of  the  modern 
controversialists  of  his  church.  He  deals  more,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  exposition  of  the  points  and  the  grounds 
of  the  doctrinal  differences  of  modern  sects,  than  with 
the  discussion  of  the  scriptural  or  traditional  evidences  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  any  among  them. — M.’s  thought 
was  liberal,  and  his  spiritual  sympathy  wide,  and  his 
Symbolism  is  singularly  able  and  suggestive;  yet  his  state¬ 
ment  of  Rom.  Cath.  doctrine  is  not  fully  accepted  by  his 
church ;  and  Protestants  consider  that  his  strength  was 
given  rather  to  exposing  the  inconsistencies  of  the  re¬ 
formers  and  the  weaknesses  of  various  sects  than  to  a 
discussion  of  the  Reformation  itself  as  a  great  movement 
of  religious  thought. 

MO'HONK  LAKE :  mountain  resort,  remarkably  pict¬ 
uresque  and  interesting,  including  an  extensive  area 
around  a  small  lake  near  the  summit  of  Sky-Top,  in  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y. ;  15  m.  w.  of 
Poughkeepsie  on  the  Hudson,  6  m.  w.  from  New  Paltz 
(on  a  branch  of  West  Shore  railroad),  88  m.  from  New 
York.  Like  the  neighboring  resort  (9  m.  distant),  Lake 
Minnewaska  (q.v.),  M.  L.  presents  a  startling  and  im¬ 
pressive  scene  of  massive  rocks  heaped  in  wonderful 
confusion,  overhanging  cliffs,  and  summits  commanding 
views  of  six  states.  There  are  35  m.  of  admirable  roads 
within  the  estate  and  an  excellent  hotel  with  large  ac¬ 
commodations.  The  lake  itself  is  about  half  a  mile  long, 
and  a  few  hundred  ft.  wide. 

MOHUR,  n.  mo'her  [Pers.  muhr ,  a  gold  coin] :  a  gold 
coin  of  British  India,  equal  to  15  or  16  rupees. 

MOHURRUM,  n.  md-hUr'rUm  [Ar.  Muharram ,  sacred, 
forbidden] :  a  Mohammedan  festival  in  memory  of  Has- 
san  and  Houssein,  nephews  of  the  prophet;  the  first 
month  of  the  Mohammedan  year. 

MOIDORE,  n.  moy'dbr  [F.  moidore ,  a  spelling  of  the 
Port,  moeda  d'ouro ,  money  of  gold — from  L.  moneta , 
money;  de,  of;  aurum,  gold]:  former  gold  coin  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  of  the  value  of  4,800  reis,  or  nearly  27s.  sterling 
(abL  $6.57).  It  was  called  also  Lisbonine. 
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MOIETY,  n.  moy'Z-ti  [F.  moitie ,  half — from  L.  medve- 
tatem ,  the  place  in  the  middle]:  the  half;  one  of  two 
equal  parts;  a  part. 

MOIL,  v.  moyl  [OF.  moiller;  F.  mouiller ,  to  wet  to 
soak — from  a  supposed  mid.  L.  mollidrZ ,  to  soften — 
from  L.  mollis ,  soft:  It.  mollare ,  to  soak]:  in  OE.,  to 
wet;  to  daub  with  dirt;  to  pollute;  to  wallow. 

MOIL,  v.  moyl  [see  Moil  1,  and  comp.  Gr.  molos , 
labor,  toil;  L.  molior ,  I  toil;  Gael,  maille ,  slowness, 
painful  effort]:  to  toil  or  labor;  to  drudge.  MoilTng, 
imp.  Moiled,  pp.  moyld.  Toil  and  moil,  very  hard 
and  apparently  hopeless  labor.  Note. — Moil  2  is  prob¬ 
ably  only  a  secondary  application  of  Moil  1,  from  the 
laborious  efforts  of  one  struggling  through  wet  and  mud, 
or  from  the  frequent  dirty  state  of  the  person  who 
labors  hard — see  Wedgwood  and  Skeat. 

MOIRE,  n.  mwawr  [F.  moire:  formerly  moKere ,  sup¬ 
posed  from  English  mohair ,  itself  prob.  of  eastern  origin 
(see  Mohair)]  :  clouded  or  mottled  appearance  on  me¬ 
tallic  or  textile  fabrics ;  watered  or  clouded  silk ;  mohair. 
The  silks  for  moire  must  be  broad  and  of  good  sub¬ 
stantial  make ;  thin  and  narrow  pieces  are  not  suitable : 
they  are  wetted,  and  then  folded  with  particular  care,  to 
insure  the  threads  of  the  fabric  lying  all  in  the  same 
direction,  and  not  crossing  each  other,  except  as  in  the 
usual  way  of  the  web  and  the  warp.  The  folded  pieces 
of  silk  are  then  submitted  to  enormous  pressure,  gener¬ 
ally  in  a  hydraulic  machine.  By  this  pressure,  the  air 
is  slowly  expelled,  and  in  escaping,  draws  the  moisture 
into  curious  waved  lines,  which  leave  the  permanent 
marking  called  watering. — The  same  process  has  been 
applied  to  woolen  fabrics  called  Moreen,  which  is  only 
an  alteration  of  the  word  moire.  Moire-antique,  su¬ 
perior  style  of  watered  silk  made  to  resemble  the  mate¬ 
rials  worn  in  olden  times#  Moire-metallique,  -ma'tdl- 
lek'  [F.]:  frosted  or  crystalline  appearance  produced  for 
ornamental  purposes  on  tin-plate;  the  tin-plate  thus  pre¬ 
pared.  This  appearance,  as  of  frost  on  windows,  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  dipping  plates,  in  a  heated  state,  into  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  then  washing  with  water,  to  remove 
the  acid.  When  dry,  the  plates  are  varnished  or  lac¬ 
quered,  and  have  a  pretty  effect.  The  cheapness  and  ease 
of  the  process  have  made  it  very  common  for  inferior 
articles  in  tin. 

MOISSAC,  mwd-sdk':  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Tarn-et- 
Garonne,  on  the  river  Tarn,  15  m.  n.w.  of  Montauban. 
The  church  of  St.  Pierre  dates  from  1100,  and  contains 
some  excellent  carvings  and  curious  fantastic  sculptures. 
M.  is  the  centre  of  important  trade  in  grain.  Pop.  6,000. 


MOISSAN— MOLASSE. 

MOISSAN,  mwd-san,  Henri:  French  chemist:  b.  Paris 
1852,  Sep.  28;  d.  1907,  Feb.  20.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris,  and  at  the  School 
of  Pharmacy;  taught  in  the  Higher  School  of  Pharmacy 
1879-83,  and  then  (1886)  became  its  professor  of  tox¬ 
icology.  He  isolated  and  liquefied  fluorine,  thus  winning 
in  1887  the  Lacaze  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences; 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  mineral  chemistry  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  in  1889;  and  there  won  great  fame 
by  his  important  experiments  and  achievements  with  the 
electric  furnace.  In  1892  he  made  the  manufacture  of 
acetylene  simple  and  commercially  profitable  by  his  dis¬ 
covery  that  if  carbon  and  lime  be  fused  in  the  electric 
furnace  pure  calcium  will  be  formed,  which  makes  the 
liberation  of  acetylene  an  easy  matter.  Much  more 
spectacular  was  his  formation  of  diamonds  in  1893;  iron 
was  melted  in  the  electric  furnace  and  saturated  with 
carbon;  the  furnace  at  a  temperature  of  more  than 
4,000°  C.  (that  is,  more  than  7,200°  F.)  was  plunged  into 
cold  water;  the  resulting  ingot  was  attacked  with  hot 
aqua  regia;  the  iron  was  thus  dissolved  and  diamonds 
were  disclosed.  Moissan  wrote:  L’Isolement  de  Fluor 
(1886);  Reproduction  du  Diamant  (1893);  Etude  com¬ 
plete  des  Carbones  amorphes  et  des  Graphites  (1898), 
and  various  articles  for  Fremy’s  Encyclopedic  Chimique. 

MOIST,  a.  moyst  [OF.  moiste;  Milan,  moisc,  wet, 
damp:  connected  with  L.  musteus ,  new  fresh — from 
mustum,  new  wine]:  damp;  wet  in  a  small  degree;  juicy; 
containing  water  or  other  liquid;  in  OE.,  fresh  or  new. 
Moist'ness,  n.  -nes,  dampness;  a  slight  degree  of  wet¬ 
ness.  Moisten,  v.  moys'n,  to  wet  in  a  small  degree;  to 
damp.  Moistening,  imp.  moys'ning.  Moistened,  pp. 
moys'nd.  Moistener,  n.  moys'ner ,  he  or  that  which 
moistens.  Moisture,  n.  moys’tur  or  -chur,  a  moderate 
degree  of  wetness;  humidity;  dampness.  Mois'tureless, 
a.  -les,  without  moisture. 

MOKAH,  n.  md'Tca  [Turk]:  title  of  a  doctor  of  law  in 
Turkey.  • 

MOKANNA,  mo-lcdn’na,  or  Atha-ben-Hakim.  See 
Hakim-ben  Allah;  Mohammedan  Sects. 

MOLAR,  n.  mo'ler  [L.  moldris ,  a  millstone — from  mola , 
a  mill:  It.  molare;  F.  molaire,  molar]:  a  double  tooth  or 
grinder:  Adj.  grinding;  used  for  grinding,  as  a  molar 
tooth. 

MOLASSE,  or  Mollasse,  n.  mo-las’  [F.  mollasse, 
flabby,  flimsy — from  F.  mol;  L.  mollis,  soft]:  in  geol., 
extensive  Miocene  or  Middle  Tertiary  deposit,  occupying 
the  central  lake-region  of  Switzerland  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Jura.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  loose  sand,  but  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  it  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
glomerate  called  ‘Nagel-flue,’  which  is  said  to  attain  the 
astonishing  thickness  of  6,000  to  8,000  ft.  in  the  Righi, 
near  Lucerne,  and  in  the  Speer,  near  Wesen.  The  molasse 
contains  a  few  shells  and  some  vegetable  remains,  among 
which  are  several  palms. 
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